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LETTERS 


On a budget 


M aninohan Singh’s 
budget IS a significant 
one (Singh's song, 4-—10 
August). This is probably 
the first time that a genuinely 
non-political person has pre¬ 
sented the budget in a lime of 


note. There will be a cut in 
government expenditure, the 
licence raj will be dispensed 
with and people with black 
money can reveal them¬ 
selves without fear of 
penalties. 

Another feature to be 
appreciated is that remittan¬ 
ces in foreign exchange will 
be penniited to anyone in 
India without eliciting any 
enquiries. 

Manmohan Singh has 
answered his critics with a 
lair budget. 

K. V. Rajagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■Manmohan Singh's 
budget demonstrates that 
other than being an econo¬ 
mist, he is also a progressive 
thinker. He is obviously 
keenly aware of the situation 
that faces the Indian 



Manmohan Sln^: commendable budget 


Singh has not disappoint¬ 
ed the Prime Minister and to 
date has done a commenda¬ 
ble Job. The budget has been 
acclaimed by most sections 
of the press and by major 
industrialists. 

The rise in price of certain 
essential commodities was 
inevitable for obvious rea¬ 
sons. On the whole, 
however, the 1991 budget 
can be considered to be a 
good one. 

C.R. Nagendra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The budget has several 
proposals that ace worthy of 


economy 

People should give him a 
chance to show his sincerity 
of purpose 

R.K. Gulatl, Slllgurl(We8t 
Bengal) 

■The budget is sure to affect 
the common man and the 
way he goes about his daily 
life. It goes without saying 
that the government will 
earn a tremendous amount of 
money by taxing luxury 
Items even more heavily. By 
the same token, the govem- 
meiit has a duly to make mat¬ 
ters easier lor the common 


man so that he is not depriv¬ 
ed of his daily needs. 

VInay Grover, New Delhi 

■The economic measures 
will start to bear fruit only 
after a period of two to three 
years. It would be unfair to 
eilhei criticise or praise the 
finance minister’s budget at 
this stage. 

The effect of a cut on ferti¬ 
liser subsidies has already 
evoked much resentment. 
Two to three yeais may be a 
bit long for the people to 
wail for results. 

Only lime and patience 
will tell li .Singh’s budget 
was good or bad 
N.D. Roy Chowdhury, 
Kharagpur (West Bengal) 

■Manmohan Singh’s 
budget has been termed as 
harsh and anti-people. 
However, the situation today 
calls tor harsh measures. 
People have to learn to live 
within their means and 
refrain from extravagant 
spending 

Sureah Kumar, Udipi 
(Karnataka) 


Late great 

T he belated recognition 
given to Sardar Vallabb- 
hai Patel only undermines 
his stature {Belter never lhan 
late, 28 July —3 August). He 
should have received the 
Bhtu at Kama long ago as he 
played a crucial role in Indi¬ 
a’s freedom struggle. 

Petty politics should not 
be allowed to become a part 
of the giving of a national 
award 

Arunabh MItra, Allahabad 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

■Even though Sardar Patel 
has received belated recogni¬ 
tion, his exalted position in 
Indian history cannot be 
denied. In spite of his hum¬ 
ble origins, he Itecame a sym¬ 
bol of hope and inspiration 
for many youths of his day 
and age. 


Instead of awarding the 
Bharat Ratna to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and .Sardar Patel on the 
same day, the government 
would have done well to 
give the awards on separate 
days. 



Vallabbhai Patel: delayed 
recognition 

In that way, both would 
have had their share of the 
spotlight 

Harekrushna Mahanta, 
New Delhi 

Lack of 
leadership 


U nemployment, illiteracy 
and poverty exi.si in 
other communities and are 
not confined .solely to the 
Muslim community (At the 
< rossroiuls, 4—10 August). 
The Muslims need to take to 
modern educatitin and aban- 
















don their traditional methods. 

Only then will they be 
able to make some headway 
in this country. 

LRohlni, Tiruchirapalll 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■The need of a goinl leader 
has always been felt by the 
Muslim community. Parti¬ 
tion left leaders like Maula- 
na Azad and Rail Ahmed 
Kidwai disillusioned. Both 
died before they could do 
anything about the issues fac¬ 
ing the Muslims. This creat¬ 
ed a vacuum that ha.s yet to 
be filled Bereft of any leader 
of quality, the community 
has been marginalised. 

Political parties also 
should be blamed They only 
UK)k to the Muslims dunng 
electioneenng and at other 
times, genuine gricvancc,s 
arc never addressed. 

Because ol ihcir economi¬ 
cally depres.sed situation, 
education has never been on 
the top of the list of Muslim 
priorities Communal violen¬ 
ce that has become a regular 
feature of Indian life has 
made safety their most press¬ 
ing issue. 

It IS untrue that the com¬ 
munity is bankrupt of intelli¬ 
gentsia and gotxl leaders. 
There is no dearth of them, 
but the whole issue is either 
their lack of responsibility 
towards the ettmmunity or 
their inability to empathize 

MualintK SMkIng loaitorslilp 


Aflt Singh: thn on* to Mamo 

with their unfortunate 
Muslim brethren and play a 
transformational role. 

ShahnazBaig, Puna 
(Maharashtra) 

■Irresponsible statements 
and a bigoted leadership has 
vione absolutely no good for 
the Muslim community in 
India. These have also been 
contributing factors to the 
rise of the BJP in the country 
Now is the right time for 
the Muslim community to 
work with the new govern¬ 
ment at the Centre and pro¬ 
pose some bold new initia¬ 
tives. The so-called leader¬ 
ship should also be replaced 
with a group who have the 
genuine interests of the 
Muslims at heart. 

Amit Daaal, New Delhi 


Falling apart 


T ie Janata Dal has become 
i laughing-stock m the 
eyes of the people {Trouble 
in the party. 4—10 August). 
Partymen have been at each 
other’s throats even though 
they are now no longer in 
power. 

The only reason such 
unseemly quarrels are taking 
place is because of an extre¬ 
mely weak infrastructure. 

Sujoy Oaa, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■The conflicts taking place 
in the Janata Dai are a matter 
of shame. Ajit Singh is sole¬ 
ly responsible for what is tak¬ 
ing place. 

His personal interests 
seem to be niore important 
than those of the party. It 
would be best for all concern¬ 
ed if he resigned from the 
party. 

Md Salim Anaarl, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Unkept promise 


B efore the last elections, 
the BJP was quite aware 
that they would not be able 
to start work on the Ram tem¬ 
ple (Marriage on the rocks, 

4 —10 August). This particu¬ 
lar election promise depend¬ 
ed solely on their coming to 
power at the Centre. 


Now since the BJP is in 
power in UP, it has to deal 
carefully with the VHP 
which is determined to demo¬ 
lish the Babri Masjid. 

It will be interesting to see 
what the Kalyan Singh 
government does should the 
VHP decide to create trouble. 

Samir Marx Mahafan. New 
Delhi 


On the contrary 


ubash Ghisingh is 
undoubtedly trying to 
foment trouble in Darjeeling 
and Sikkim {Ghisingh's 


game plan, 4— 10 August). 
His claims arc preposterous 



Sutash Ohteiimh: craatlng 
PtoMmiis 


and contrary to his belief, the 
people of Sikkim arc happy 
and prosperous Indians. 

Ghisingh will resort to 
anything in order to stay in 
the news. He has raised unim¬ 
portant issues like language 
at a time when hill residents 
continue to go through a per¬ 
iod of stagnation. The 
people of the area have dis¬ 
covered that Ghisingh is not 
very concerned about their 
welfare. 

Perhaps Ghisingh should 
refrain from making outrage¬ 
ous statements and keep his 
own house in order. 

Qeeta Basnet, Gaitgtok 
(Sikkim) 
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■ Although the people 
gave the Citngress party a 
niandule to form a 
government, they did not 
provide us with the much 
needed majority. 

P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
Prime Miniiter 

■ We’ll accept the court’s 
order. 

S. Bangarai’HA. 

Karnataka chief minister, 
on the Cauvery water 
dispute 


■ 1 don't think this 
government is seeking the 
BJP support. 1 don’t think 
the government wants their 
support. It's up to the BJP, 
if they want to support, 
they can support. 

MadhavraoScindia. 
Union civil aviation 


■ The Janata Dal is not 
about to split. No one 

,wants the party to lose its 
enormous amount of 
goodwill. We want it to 
take up all those issues that 
hurt jteople. 

Ajri StN(.ii.d«/;rtt« Dal 
leader 

■ The police did not act in 
a partisan manner on 
election day, that is why , 
there is no law and order 
problem in West Bengal. 

Jyo'II Bash. West Beni^at 
chief minister 


■ Punjab will soon 
become another Kashmir if 
the government policy of 
drift continues. 

H.S. SURIEtT, CPl(M) 

leader 

■ She (Sonia Gandhi) is 
an 'NRI', non-resident 
Italian...Though an Indian 
citizen, in a way she is a 
non-resident Italian. If she 
enters politics, there is 
every likelihood that the 
Congress(l) would split. 

J.P. Mathur, BJP 
vice-president 

■ The reports of an 
understanding between the 
Congress and the ULFA 
are not correct. People 
voted for the Congress 
because they wanted to get 
rid of senseless violence, 
killings and extonions. 

Hiteswar Sahoa, Assom 
chief minister 


■ The case had nothing to 
it. The charges were 
frivolous. 

Nu.su Wadia. Bombay 
Dyeing chairman, after 
being cleared of charges 
for misdeclaring his 
nationality 

■ From a nobody. I've 
come to be .the prince 
among villains and one day 
soon. I’m destined to be the 
king. 

GulshaN GROVER,acfor 
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CONVERSATION 


"It would be 
good if 
Sonia leads 
thepiirty" 

Union human resource 
development minister 
Arjun Singh on the 
Congress after Rajiv Gandhi 
and more 

INTERVIEWED BY RAJIV SHUKLA/NEW DELHI 

Si'NDAy: How would you rate Rajiv Gandhi as a 
politician? 

Arjun Singh: Rajiv Gandhi’s approach to politics was 
more a citi/.en-onenled one than political leader-oriented. 
He wasn’t like most politicians in that he felt for the 
people. And consequently, the people felt for him. 

But his innovative ways ensured that he faced lots of hur¬ 
dles as a general-secretary of the Ctingrcss, Prime Minister 
and later on as the party president too. It goes to his credit 
that he faced all the challenges bravely and emerged as the 
greatest leader. 

Q: Some people argue that Rajiv could not have led 
the Congress to a victory in the 1991 elections. 


saw her as the perfect complimentary figure to Rajivji in 
all respects. 

My views are very clear on the question of her joining 
politics. I feel, keeping all considerations in mind, that it 
would be good if she joins politics and leads the Congress 
party. 

Of course, I do not know her mind. Ultimately, it will 
be her decision. 

Q: Won’t her security improve as well if she does join 
politics? 

A: Well. I don’t see the whole issue from a secunty angle 
only. It would be very unfair to do so 

Q: Is it a good idea for her to stand from Amethi? 

A: It would be very goixl if she contests from Amethi. 
There would be no difficulty in securing a spectacular vic¬ 
tory for the Congress. 

Q: The people of Amethi insist that they will not allow 
anyone else to contest from their constituency. 

A: That only goes to show the intensity of their feelings for 
Soniaji. 

Q: But won’t she have a rough time of it if she joins poli¬ 
tics? The B.IP has already coined the slogan of 'Rome 
Rajya’. 

A: Such things are unavoidable if one embarks on a politi¬ 
cal life. She has been forced to consider this question in tra¬ 
gic circumstances. If she decides to join politics then some 
people, with their distorted and perverted minds, will go to 
any extent in attacking her. But I don’t think that should be 
taken seriously, for the people of India will not believe all 
this nonsense. 

Q: How will the Congress fare without someone from 
the Nehru-Gandhi family to lead it? 

A: There is no doubt that the Nchru-Gandhi dynasty is 
quite unique. People respect this family because of all the 
sacrifices it has made for the sake of the nation and society. 
Its members have not just inhented the mantle of leader¬ 
ship from their ancestors; they have been duly elected by 
the people. Both Indiraji and Rajivji lost at the hustings 
once but they respected the verdict of the people. 

The question of the Congress party existing without 


A: That is only because of 
certain poll results. But even 
if it had been so, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi could not have been held 
responsible. There were a 
number of people to whom 
he had entrusted the responsi¬ 
bility of the elections, and 
they would have to share the 
blame. 

Q: Do you think Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi should Join politics? 

A: I don’t know Soniaji well 
enough to comment on that. I 
have only met her on a few 
occasions. And when I did, I 



A. don’t know 
Soniaji well. But 
when 1 met her, I saw her as the perfect 
complimentary figure to Rajivji In ail 
respects” 


the Nehni-Gandhi family 
does not arise. I think it 
would be quite unfair to even 
raise it. 

No member of the family 
will allow things to come to 
such a pass. They will keep 
on doing something for the 
party, no matter what fonn 
this may take. After all they 
cannot Brphan the party or 
the nation. The values, ideals 
and the path which they have 
shown will guide us. 

Q: Do you think the Con¬ 
gress will disintegrate in 


If 
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JL do not deny 
that a certain section 
of the people who 
used to feel that the 
Congress was 
committed to their 
welfare, have started 
believing that the 
party has not lived 
up to their 
expectations. But we 
are trying to take 
corrective measures” 


llic absence of remote control by the family? 

A: ('allinji it rcmolc aiiiltol is to indulge in [wsihumous cri- 
licisin Thcic was no remote control as such, whatever con- 
tiol existed was very direct It is true that in its absence 
there will be some problems but saying that the party will 
wiilici away or disintegrate is wrong. That does not have to 
happen The approach ol Congressmen is very dilTcrent. It 
IS not like that ol the other paiiies 

Q: riicrc has been a derinite ero.sion in the vote-bank of 
the Congress. What are the reasons behind it and how 
can you reverse the process? 

A: 1 do not deny that a certain section ol the people who 
used to feel that the Congress was committed to their welfa¬ 
re have started believing that the party has not lived up to 
thcirexpcclaiions. But we are trying to take corrective mea¬ 
sures. In (act, this impression had been created after the 
IdSf elections hut during the hist two years Rajivji took a 
numbci of coirective measures m this direction. He was 
successful on some fronts. 

I f he could not succeed m some el lorts then we are all res¬ 
ponsible. We had been entrusted the w ork. We should con¬ 
tinue in our endeavour to regain the coni idence of this sec¬ 
tion of the jreople. In a democratic country there is no other 
way out. 

Q; Rut the new government has not taken any steps to 


restore this vote-bank to the party? 

A; Vote-bank is not the correct word. The word bank imp¬ 
lies that somebody has got a cheque book and keeps on issu¬ 
ing cheques. But here you have to perform and do someth¬ 
ing for the people before you can gam their confidence, 
fhe basic commitment of the Congress party to Harijans. 
minorities, weaker sections, tribals and backwards has 
been reiterated on all occasions. This government is doing 
what Riijivji had promised for weaker sections, backwar¬ 
ds, Haiijans. minorities, etc. There may be some areas 
where we are lacking but not for lack of trying. 

Q: Do you subserilic to the ‘one man one post’ concept? 
A: Yes. Certain peculiar set of circumstances brought this 
about (one person holding .several posts), otherwise, there 
was no need for it I think we should accept the concept of 
one man one post. 

Q; But even you are holding three posts. A number of 
general secretaries, other ofRce-bearcrs and even the 
C.'ongress president is holding two posts. 

A: I think the Congress president has already spoken about 
this on two or three ticcasions. I don’t think there will be 
any difficulty from any quarter the moment he applies his 
mind to it. 

Q: Is he waiting for the organisational elections? 


a 
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A: I told you that the initiative has to come from the Con¬ 
gress president. 

Q: Don’t you think the initiative should be taken as 
soon as possible? 

A: I think the initiative should be taken by him in the cir¬ 
cumstances and at the time he thinks best. 

Q: Will the interim president be elected at the next 
AICC session? 


people who will be elected to various party posts. In my 
view, party elections will help remove factionalism. 

Q: Do you still justify the Congress’ support to the 
Muiayam Singh Yadav regime in Uttar Pradesh and' 
Chimanbhai Patel’s government in Gujarat? 

A: I don't think that it would be proper to speak of these 
things now. The decisions were taken under certain circum¬ 
stances. And all decisions cannot always bc^corrcct. 


Q: Why doesn’t the Con¬ 
gress form a coalition 
government at the Centre 
to en.sure stability? Or, 
even encourage members 
from other parties to join 
the Congress? 

A: Wc arc not here to split 
parties. 'I'hat's not what wc 
have been elected for But I 
cannot say what will hapi>en 
in the luture 

Q: What is the biggest chal¬ 
lenge for the Congress? 

A: Comniunal politics is 
very dangerous for the coun¬ 
try and It’s a challenge for 
the Congress to fight these 
forces. Caste-based politics 
is equally harmliil 

Q: You are being projected 
as an alternative to P.V. 
Narasimha Kao. flow do 
you react to this? 

A: Many politician fall into 
this trap anil start seeing 
themselves as alternatives to 
someone Foriiin.itcly, I 
have not lalleii into that trap. 
Narasimha Raop was the 
consensus candidate for the 

JL do not see myself as an alternative to P.V. Narasimha ministership. Ue is a 

•' ...... senioi colleaeue >vho 

Rao. He was the consensus candidate for the prime i,i,s all the iiuahties and the 

ministership. He has all the qualities and experience for the top expenenee needed for the 

job. I want to give him what- 

*' ever little help I can to run 



the country. 


A: There won’t be any election of the interim president. 
There will only be an endorsement of what the working 
committee has done 

Q: You mean endorsement of the appointment of P.V. 
Narasimha Rao as Prime Minister? 

\: Yes. 

Q: Do you fear that factiunalisin w ill come to the fore if 
organisational elections are held? 

A: I don’t think that organisational elections will lead to 
groupism. In fact, the elections will give legitimacy to the 


Q: Do you agree with all the important decisions taken 
by Narasimha Kao? 

A: The direction and the approach is right. 

Q: There arc a couple of Opposition leaders who would 
like to join the Congress. Arun N^ru’s name is being 
mentioned in this context. Will the party accept them? 

A: I don't know who wants to join the Congress. But the¬ 
re's a prixredure for joining the party. I am not against any¬ 
one Joining the Congress, but at the same time, the party 
should not be reduced to a dharamsuhi where you could 
ju^t walk in and out at your own sweet will. • 
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In God he trusts 

Kerala CM K. Karunakaran turns to temples forfunds 



K. Karunakaran: will Qod coma to his rescue? 


K erala chief mini¬ 
ster K. Karunaka¬ 
ran had imagined 
that God would come to 
his rescue; on the contra¬ 
ry he seems to be facing 
divine wrath. Karunaka¬ 
ran is an ardent devotee 
of Lord Krishna of Guru- 
vayur. He has said on 
many occasions that he 
owes his rise to the Lor¬ 
d’s blessings and hoped 
that the temple authonj- 
ics would bail his govern¬ 
ment out of a deepening 
financial crisis. But near¬ 
ly ten lakh other devotees 
of the Lord have taken 
exception to the govern¬ 
ment’s asking for a Rs 
lO-crore loan from the 
Guruvayiir Devaswom, 
the managers of the tem¬ 
ple’s monctaiy matters. 

Years back, the state had taken tiver 
the body from its traditional trustees 
through a special enactment, placing it 
under a committee formed by the govern¬ 
ment. -Since then successive govem- 
mcnls have tried to get money out of the 
temple funds while devout Hindus have 
stridently demanded the end to govern¬ 
ment control. 

In the case of this temple, state finan¬ 
ce secretary Mtihan Kumar also doubles 
as the commissioner ol the Guruvayur 
Devaswom, and he thought he would 
exercise his influence to get the loan for 
the government. Karunakaran, for his 
part, urged the Devaswom to advance 
the sum-which he promised would go 
into financing welfare measures—and 
assured usual interests So Kumar order¬ 
ed the collector of Trichur to remit Rs 10 
crorcs to the government treasury. 

The Devaswom managing committee 
was, however, reluctant to part with the 
money and moved the Kerala High 
Court on the controversial order. But 
more than offending the Devaswom, the 
state inspired the wrath of various Hindu 
organisations which threatened to 
launch a statewide stir. Said Lcela Tham- 
py, a member of one such religious 


body: ’’The bankrupt state government 
has no business to pick solely on Hindu 
temples and ride roughshod on them. 
Why IS It that Karunakaran does not get 
similar loans from other religious and 
charitable institutions?" 

Clearly, the Hindu lastitutions were 
against the temples being pressured for 
funds. And if money was after all squeez¬ 
ed out of them, it had to be utilised for 
furthering Hindu aims, was their conten¬ 
tion. Senior Congress(I) leaders and top 
police officers feared that the with¬ 
drawal of funds from the Devaswom 
would unleash a Hindu backlash against 
the Congress(I)-lcd United Democratic 
Front (UDF). 

Given the potential for trouble, Karu¬ 
nakaran finally backtracked. He told 
Sunday : "As long as I am chief mini¬ 
ster, 1 will not touch the funds of Guru¬ 
vayur Devaswom or other religious insti¬ 
tutions to meet government needs. I 
have reali.sed the mistake of making 
such moves." 

But the state government’s coffers are 
virtually empty. It is running from pillar 
to post to meet its financial commit¬ 
ments of around Rs .^00 crores for the 
Onam festival. Last month it pressured 


the Kerala State Agri¬ 
cultural Development 
Bank to transfer Rs S cro¬ 
res to its treasury. Earlier, 
the government had tak¬ 
en a loan of Rs 5 crores 
from the Kerala State 
Electricity Board to pay 
the salaries of state 
employees in July. Accor¬ 
ding to estimates, the 

revenue from taxable and 
non-taxable sources in 
the state was expected to 
be Rs 265 crores. But due 
to an indifferent collec¬ 
tion drive the amount is 
not likely to exceed Rs 
165 crores. To cope with 
the crisis, the govern¬ 
ment has reimposed the 
ban on withdrawals from 
the treasury after lifting it 
for a brief period. 

And to add to Karunakaran’s woes, 
the infighting within the UDF has erupt¬ 
ed again, with the Kerala Congress 
(Mani), led by revenue minister K.M. 
Mam, gunning for the chief minister. 
Mam feels that Karunakaran has humili¬ 
ated him by undenmning his authority. 
Mam IS also the minister of law, but he 
was not consulted by the chief mini.ster 
vv hen a panel of possible candidates for 
the post of director of public prosecution 
was drawn up. Mam has taken this to be 
an insult and as an attempt on Karunaka¬ 
ran’s part to demean him in the public 
eye. 

Above all, trouble is brewing in the 
Kerala Police over irregularities in trans¬ 
fers and postings of police personnel. 
Last week, K.N. Rai, superintendent of 
police. Quilon district, was suspended 
on the same day he received the Presi¬ 
dent’s Medal. He had failed to prevent 
the disruption of Union minister 
Madhavrao Scindia's meeting by the 
BJP at Quilon. 

Given the prevailing state of affairs, 
Karunakaran desperately needs the bles¬ 
sings of his favounte deity at Guruvayur 
for his government to really take off. • 

8re0dhar8. Plllay/Trtvanannn 
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the Godrej 930X Printer. 
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And a 
censored 
version of 
the market 
reactions. 

What was the hurry? 

The printers currently in use 
are quite adequate. And 
if computers aren’t 

complaining, what was the 
tearing hurry to bombard the 
market with this top-of-the- 
line .300 cps whiz-kid? 
Prepo.sterous! 

User-friendliness? Or... 
seduction? 

All operations of the Godrej 


930X Printer, it seems,are 
possible through a finger-tip 
front panel control. And it’s 
so designed, even a 
novice can make full use of all 
the built-in capabilities. 

This is not user-friendliness: 
it’s downright 

seduction! 

Paper handling? Looks 
like black magic! 

Both bottom feed and rear 
feed are possible with 
the 930X, and so is 

cut-sheet feeding without 
having to take the continuous 
stationery out of the tractor. 
Feeding of paper and removal 
of paper is at the touch 
of a button! Now if this isn’t 
uncanny, what is? 


Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. Ltd., Regd Office/Marketing Dept. (Computer Peripherals). Plant 16, Pirojshanagar, Vikhroli, Bombay 
400 079. Tel. 5171166/77 Tlx: 011-71502 GOVK. Branches: Bombay (North) Tel: 5170451/1455. Pune Tel: 66S968. Ahmedabad Tel: 
831545. Rajkot Tel; 24919. Bhopal Tel; 554076. Indore Tel: 2366.3. Jabalpur Tel: 27321. Delhi Tel: 684.5002/6845007. Chandigarh Tel: 



Incredible hold over time 
and distance! 

The news is that the 930X 
operates non-stop for days 
together without a 
switch-off! And it’s 
long-distance runner with a 
high printhead life of over 500 
million strokes! But who needs 



a printing press! 



The unfair advantage of 
font cards! 


The 930X offers a variety of 
standard fonts. Moreover 


there’s a slot near the front 


panel which eagerly takes on 
a font card besides the 


standard ones. Now that’s 



Compatibility? It looks 
like conspiracy! 

The 930X is available with 
IBM and EPSON ESC/P 
Emulations. Plus, it offers 
the unique option of an 
EMULATION card which 
makes it j|p|||BII|| compatible 
with a host of other systems. 
Now isn’t that taking 
compatibility a bit too far? 


Well, now that you’ve heard 
the printable excerpts of the 
market reactions, it’s time 
to contact your nearest Godrej 
Dealer for a live demo.Without 
fear, prejudice,or obligation. 



No other printer likes it. 


40849. Faridabad Tel: 216416. Jaipur Tel: 62182. Kanpur Tel: 210135. Lucknow Tel: 241671. Calcutta Tel. 370895/99. Asanaol Tel: 
3550. Bhubaneahwar Tel: 406082. Guwahati Tel: 33172. Jamshedpur Tel: 28803. Patna Tel: 225380. Bangalore Tel; 577036/575902 
Cochin Tel: 366284. Hyderabad Tel: 230875. Madras Tel: 4789K/479695. Trivandrum Tel; 78104. Vishakapatnam Tel: 61178. 




Fkeedom 
for a price 

Kidnappings are on the rise in Bihar 


•Lust month. Cyan Chand Duggur, a 
well-known industrialist from Nepal, 
was kidnapped near Purnea in Bihar 
along with his wife and daughter. Dug- 
gar was on his way to Forbesgunj from 
Biratnagar when he and his family were 
picked up hy five heavily-armed men, 
who asked for a ran.som of Rs 5 lakhs. 
The incident created a flutter in Nepal. 
The Prime Minister of Nepal rang up his 
(ounterpart in Delhi and requested him 
to secure the release of Duggar. P. V. 
Naiasiniha Rao in turn asked the Bihar 
chief iniiiister. ImIoo Prasad Yadav, to 
intersenc And Duggar was released hv 
his ahdiii tors within the ne.xt two days. 

•Earlier, the fudk ml magistrate of 
Samastipur, Shailendra Tripathi, svas 
ahdia ted near Muzaffarpur. But the kid¬ 
nappers fieed him after the diief mini¬ 
ster and some of his aides intervened. 
This time, too, the ran.som amount sias 
not paid 

F ear is the key in large parts of 
north and central Bihar. Shop¬ 
keepers down their shutters 
and people scramble home 
from work once the sun sets. 
In the past one year, a sudden rise in kid¬ 
napping incidents have created panic 
among the masses m the region. And 
what’s worse, there arc allegations that 
both the police and politicians are in lea¬ 
gue with criminal gangs involved in 
abductions. 

The charge, of course, is not new. But 
the people, nevertheless, are raising the 
issue once again because of the rash of 
abductions in recent times. Consider the 
following statistics. In the first six 
months of this year, as many as 1,038 
people from diflerent walks of life have 
been kidnapped from various parts of 
the state And the.se are official figures. 
According to unofficial estimates, at 
least ten people are abducted daily in 
Bihar. And since the trade bnngs in 
quick money at little risk, many crimi¬ 


nals are know n to have shifted theiratten- 
tion to kidnapping the wealthy. 

But there have been very fcw instan¬ 
ces of the kidnappers being arrested. 
The mystery, say insiders, lies in the fact 
that they are hand-in-glovc with the cul¬ 
prits. Thus, both in the cases of Cyan 
Chand Duggar and .Shailendra Tripathi. 
the state authorities could secure their 
release even though no wnsoin was 
paid. The police obviously were aware 
of the identity of the abductors and the 
hideouts where Duggar and Tripathi 
were lodged. But then, Duggar and Tti- 
pathi were big shots with political con¬ 
nections Othcis arc not so fortunate and 
have to shell out huge sums in exchange 
lor freedom. 

There are other incidents that h.ivc 
blown the hd oH the ciimiiial- 
police-politician nexus Recently, on 
instructions from higher authorities, the 
police went ahead and icstucd a girl 
irom the house ol a Janata Dal Icadei ir. 
Mu/atfarpur And in Rohtas, Ram I’ai- 
vesh Dusadh, a criminal wanted by the 
police in several cases, was seen m the 
company ofa Dal MP at the latter's resid¬ 
ence attending a ceremony Ironically 
enough, the deputy inspector general of 
police and the district police chief were 
also pre.sent at the function .Mot very 
long ago, the nephew ol a former Con- 
gress(l) minister was arrested lor his 
involvement in the sensational abduc¬ 
tion of a circle officer. The cop who put 
him behind bars was promptly transfer¬ 
red. Senior police officers admit that 
they have grown wiser after such inci¬ 
dents. Political pressure has completely 
demoralised the state’s police force. 

I n such a situation, gangs specialising 
in kidnappings have mushroomed in 
the state. Especially in north and central 
Bihar, which have borders with Nepal. 
And no one seems to have escaped from 
the clutches of these criminals, in the 
last one year those kidnapped included 
businessmen, lawyers, social and politi- 



(Clockwisa from above) Shailendra 
Tripathi with the CM after his release; 
an eiSht-yeaM>ld boy who was 
kidnapped; and, the asst, station 
master of Sasaram, RpjSirh Choudhary: 
victims of a vicious circle 


cal w'oikcrs. doctors, cngmccis. MI.As, 
magisiiates. and believe it or not, even 
policemen .Some samples 

• Raigirh rhoudhaiy, assistant station 
master ol Sasaiam, lived in captivity for 
17 days. The kidnappers first asked him 
lo write a lellci to the railway aulhorilies 
so that they paid Rs one lakh for his 
release. Choudhary rcluscd Eater, his 
family members lieed him after paying 
Rs .3.‘S,(KK) to his captors. 

• In Rohtas district, a police sub- 
inspector, B. H(xla, and a Gramin Bank 
manager, S. Mishra, were picked up 
while they were on duty. They were let 
off only after their family members paid 
the ransom amount. 

•Ramanand .Sahay, a retired IAS officer, 
and Bibhuti Bhushan, a senior officer 
with the Mica Trading Corporation, 
were also tibducted from the same dis¬ 
trict early this year. Both of them 
reportedly colled up Rs 2 lakhs each. 

Most ol the abduction cases are not 
leported to the authorities since the fami¬ 
ly members of the victims prefer to nego¬ 
tiate a deal directly with the kidnappers. 
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Many of the incidents mentioned above 
dLo not figure in any police file. And such 
a distrust of the forces is spreading fast 
among the common people. 

The state’s deputy in.spector general 
of police, Ramchander Khan, thinks that 
kidnappings for ransom is a highly pro¬ 
fessionalised business and admitted that 
the crime needed to be checked. Though 
men in uniform vehemently deny that 
they have any truck with the criminals, a 
senior minister of the state Cabinet who 
comes from Rohias, said that in his dis¬ 
trict, "mfiueniial people" were hiring 
professionals to pick up wealthy people. 

What the minister did not say was that 
politicians too were sheltering the crimi¬ 
nals. And in many cases u.sed their clout 
to mediate a release. Recently, Ram 
Naresh Yadav, an independent MLA, 
openly offered his services to free three 
people who were kidnapped and confin- 
I ed in the jungles ol Rajgii. 


The unholy 


Kidnappers are patronised 
hy the police and politicians 

O ne reason why abductors mana¬ 
ge to get away scot-free is their 
connections with politicians and poli¬ 
cemen. This was disclosed in a confi¬ 
dential report prepared by the intellig¬ 
ence department following the sudd¬ 
en spate of kidnappings in Bihar. The 
d(x:ument is now with the state 
government. 

What’s more, in at least two 
districts— Rohtas and Champaran 
—policemen were acting as middle¬ 
men. The intelligence report has nam¬ 
ed several politicians who have used 
' their clout to post their favourite offi¬ 
cers in the districts. The cops usually 
discourage the families of the vic¬ 
tims from filing cases. Instead, they 
offer to mediate a settlement. In 
many cases, the policemen them¬ 
selves fix the ransom amount, a por¬ 


tion of which undoubtedly goes to 
the politician. 

The intelligence department lias 
also come across instances where 
politicos actually headed kidnapper 
gangs. In Khagaria, for example, an 
influenlial politician who lost the last 
Lok Sabha elections led a criminal 
group which specialised in 
kidnappings. 

The most notorious gang engaged 
in abductions, however, is mn by 
Nunu Lai. It has MtO members and 
operates in the districts of Khagaria, 
Saharsa, Pumea, Madhepura and 
Begusarai along the India-Nepal bor¬ 
der. 'The gtoup is also active in parts 
of Nepal, where most of tho,se abduc¬ 
ted are transferred till a deal is work¬ 
ed out. 
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MAN! SHANKAR AIYAR 


Deshdrohi, who me? 

Surely not the blue-blooded patriots of the BJP! 


Now lhal the dust 
has settled some¬ 
what on tlie con¬ 
troversy over 
Madhavrao Scin- 
dia describing as 
"deshdrohis" 
those who protect, 
patronise, promote 
or practise the poli¬ 
tics of prejudice 
against any religious community—a 
charge he made at an off-the-cuff press 
conference in Lucknow and then repeat¬ 
ed on the floor of the House when the 
BJP offered him the opportunity of 
doing so—we should, perhaps, sit back 
and think through the issues involved. 

Was it merely a lapse of protocol on 
the minister’s part, an unpardonable act 
of tese majeste by the good Maharaja, 
that the holder of so high an office as a 
member of the Cabinet who, once by the 
way and the second time round quite del i- 
beratcly, used an expression like 
"deshdrolu" about the members of a par¬ 
ty as chockcrbkKkfull of blue-bkx)ded 
patriots as the BJP? Or is it that, substan¬ 
tively speaking, the word "deshdrohi" 
should not be used about anyone except 
one against whom a charge of "treache¬ 
ry" under the Indian Penal Code can be 
brought and sustained in a court of law? 

I ask because 1 am yet to discover 
what disciplinary action Murli Manohar 
Joshi or l,.K. -\dvam have taken against 
the editor of their party organ, the 
Or^cmist r, who, in their 7 April 1991 
issue, described the National Front as 
"anti-national" (one of the many mean¬ 
ings of the word "deshdrohi") and earri- 
cd a column by G.S. Hiranyappa describ¬ 
ing V.P. Singh as a "double-talking trick¬ 
ster and a traitor" and the Janata Dal ar. 
"V.P. Singh and his criminal gang of trai¬ 
tors". Admirable abuse. I grant you, 
worthy even of inclusion in 'Mani- 
Talk’! But if the BJP’s objection to 
Madhavrao's choice of phra.se was sub¬ 
stantive, then surely those who live in 
glass houses shouldn’t be throwing 
stones. 
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The touch.stone of the BJP brand of 
[ patriotism is L.K. Advani s tart turn of 
phrase, "I would like the words Hindu, 
Bharatiya and Indian to be syno¬ 
nymous." (Quoted in Orf^iintser. 7 April 
1991.) That is where the trouble begins. 
For what is to become of those who 
would like to be Indian but not Hindu ' 
The more sophisticated of the BJP ideo¬ 
logues concede that an "Indian" may fol¬ 
low any religious belief of his choice but 
insist that he must accept everything that 
is grand and glorious about our country 
as "Hindu civilisation". 

I n fact, most Indian Muslims, Indian 
Christians. Indian Parsis and Indian 
atheists and agnostics (like myself) take 
considerable pride in what the evolution 
of our 5,(X)0-year-old civilisation has 
given us and the world. But, at the same 
time, we recognise that, in the course of 
this millennial history, what the BJP 
calls our "Hindu civilisation" has synthe¬ 
sised so much from other religions, cul¬ 
tures and civilisations that it would be 


far more appropriate to call it an "Indian 
civilisation" and reserve the label 
"Hindu" foi where it best fits—the name 
of a religious community rather than 
stretch its meaning beyond endurance, 
as Advani does, (ill it snaps. 

The BJPconiests lhal Ihe Vcdic stiiui- 
tuna dhanna had its origins outside 
India and acquired its "Hindu" sha^ 
only after it crossed the Hindiikusb 
Mountains and synthesised its beliefs 
with the indigenous Drav idian beliefs of 
the subcontinenl, specifically the ,Shai- 
vitc cult. Rise, why do names like .Subra- 
manian, Murugan, Kartik (appellations 
of Siva's eldest son), commonplace in 
.south India and many tribal communi¬ 
ties, figure so little in the more heavily 
Aryaiiised north (Aryavaita) ’ And what 
other explanation is there for Ihe philolo¬ 
gical similarities between two non- 
Aryan languages of the sub¬ 
continent—Brahui, spoken m 

Sind/Baluchistan in the vicinity of 
Mohenjo-daro and Tamil in the distant 
south, with little trace of either language 
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in the thousands of kilometres that separ¬ 
ate the Sindhu from the Kaveri? 

Strangely, such c|uestions, instead of 
merely rousing interest or curiosity, ren¬ 
der the UJP/VHP/RS.S crowd quite 
apoplectic. For them, it is a fundamental 
article of faith that the Aryans were 
always Indian, that they rose upon this 
soil and thought all their noble thoughts 
and did all their glowing deeds here on 
the sacred hhooini of Rama and Krishna 
(which, of course, does not answer Lok- 
manya Balgangadhar I'llak's poser: 
since (he Riga Veda tells of climes 
where half the year is day and half the 
night, could not the Aryans have origina¬ 
ted in the North Pole'>) F'or (he BJP to 
concede that the uiiniuiiui dluinna came 
from outside—and that the word 
"Hindu" IS but a Persian translator’s mis 
pionuiKialion o( the name of the river 
.Smdhu—would be to krux.'k the bottom 
out of their case because their entire the¬ 
sis of "Hindu" being synonjnuius with 
"Indian" rests on Hinduism being as 
native to oui sod as s(//.\o/i do saofi or 
hi.wihfliliiilltd 

L et us not tax the BJP's "patiiotism" 
that lar Let us leave aside, for the 
moment, the question of whether Hindu¬ 
ism grew Irom our soil oi was imported 
from abroatl under some pre-Aryan ver¬ 
sion of Chidambaram's liberalised 
import policy. What, then, docs the BJP 


historian do with the less deniable histo¬ 
rical fact that the great reformers from 
Mahavira and Gautama the Buddha to 
the ten Gurus of Sikhism rose upon our 
land and pnxrlaimed separate religions? 
The BJP simply "Hinduiscs" them It 
denies that the religions they founded 
were separate Irom Hinduism and 
claims they were no more than quaint ofl - 
shoots of the original. Very comforting, 
no doubt, for Govindacharya and the 
other eager beavers working away in the 
backrooms of the Decn Dayal 
Upadhyaya Institute, but hardly likely to 
bring comfort to the Sikhs, the Buddh¬ 
ists or the Jains themselves. 

I have before me an article by S 
Gurumurthy—-yes, yes, the self-same 
Goenka accountant, an impassioned 
champion of Hindutva—attributing the 
"deep hurt" in the "Hindu psyche" 
amongst other factors to "the trend 
among the Sikhs, who were once the 
militant wing ol Hindus, luit to admit 
their historical tics with their mother 
siKiety". Digressing foi the moment 
from the fact that even in this extraordi¬ 
nary Ram-Roti election of 1991. the BJP 
represents no more than 21 9 jxt cent of 
the Hindu vote, it is the in.sensitivity ol 
such charges that lies at the bottom of 
the irritation that many Sikhs feel at 
being dismissed as crypto-Hindus and 
the separatist sentiment among sections 
ol them that this fuels. When they have 


spccilically constituted themselves info 
a separate religious community and bed¬ 
ecked themselves with the five k’s (the 
kesh, the Uira. the Ao/ig/, the kirpan, and 
the kcu(lui) to physically distingui.sh 
themselves Irom the Hindus, how can 
they not be annoyed or worse when told 
that to be an Indian Sikh is not enough, 
they must consider themsclve.s "Hindu" 
in order to be synonymous with "Indi¬ 
an"? Of course, the forefathers of 
today's Sikhs w ere once Hindus, but sur¬ 
ely the fact that they deliberately left the 
Hindu fold to set themselves up as Sikhs 
IS far more relevant to determining their 
contemporary sense of identity than the 
historically true but swiologically and 
psychologically obsolescent datum that 
once upon a time (in most ca.ses 3(X) to 
5(M) years ago) (hey ceased, in full delibe¬ 
ration. to be Hindus—but did not cease 
to be Indians. 

S o with the Buddhists. When Dr 
Ambedkar leads his flock out of the 
caste constrictions ol the Hindu fold, sur¬ 
ely It IS to add insult to injury to tell him 
and his followers that they can do what 
they w ish but they are "Hindu" and shall 
remain so foi evei more! So too with the 
rather moie ancient Buddhists of 
Ladakh, Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh 
anil other pockets around the country. 
What Advani and Co. have to reconcile 
with their claim that the Buddhists arc 



It is yet to be discovered what disciplinary action Murli 
Manohar Joshi or L.K. Advani have taken against the editor of 
their party organ, the Organiser, who, in their 7 April 1991 
issue carried a column by G.S. Hiranyappa describing V.P 
Singh as a “double-talking trickster and a traitor" ana the 
Janata Dal as “V.P. Singh and his criminal gang of traitors" 
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Hindus IS that the Dalai Lama no more 
regards himself as a Sankaraeharya than 
docs the Sankaraehaiyu consider him¬ 
self a Dalai Lama in drag Indeed, when 
the present Dalai Lama journeyed to 
Kanchipuiam in Septcmbci last year to 
pay his respects to the Sankaraeharya ol 
Kanchi Kamakolipcetam, it was widely 
hailed as the llrst encounter m L2(X) 
years between the head of the Buddhist 
religious establishment and the spiritual 
descendant of Adi Sankara, that invetera¬ 
te ninth-century Buddhist-baiterand arti¬ 
culator of the Advaita philosophy which 
put paid to I ,(KX)ycars of Buddhist domi¬ 
nance in the Indo-Gangetic plain from 
the time ol Hmperor Asoka to Hmperor 
Marshavardhana of Kannauj. If Buddh¬ 
ists (of the Ambedkar or earlier persua¬ 
sions) can be Indian—as they clearly 
arc—then "Hindu" cannot be "syno¬ 
nymous" with "Bharatiya"—as it clear¬ 
ly isn’t. 

Ttxlay’s Jains have, perhaps, less dil- 
ficulty than other breakaway sects and 
religions in accepting the appellation 
"Hindu" but the historical fact remains . 
that a substantial segment of the intellec¬ 
tual history of south India, including the 
Mingom literature of Tamil Nadu and the 
magnificent archaeological relics of Kar¬ 
nataka, such as the statue of Gomateswa- 
ra at Sravanabelagola, stand as record to 
the [Ousting of the Brahmins and the 
Jams over several centuries as they 
fought out the battle over Jamising Hin¬ 
duism or Hinduising Jainism. 

If even our Sikhs and Buddhists, and 


Madhavrao Scindia described 
as “deshdrohis"those who 
protect, patronise, promote or 
practise the politics of prejudice 
against any religious conimunity 
at a press conference in 
Lucknow and then repeated 
the same on the floor of the 
House when the BJP offered 
him the opportunity of doing so 


possibly even our Jams, arc likely to be 
offended by the BJP attempt to merge 
them .seamlessly into the "Hindu" fold m 
order to qualify as patriotic "Indians", 
imagine the conflicts being set up with 
the followers of avowedly non- 
tndigenous religions such as Islam, 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism. Murli 
Manohar Joshi tells them, "Ram Bharat 
hai aur Bharat Ram hai." From there, it 
IS but a hop, skip and a jump to the vulga- 
nty of the BJP slogan, "Jo Hindu hit ki 
haat karcfio/Woh hi de\h par'raj kare- 
na" to the offensive nonsense of Ram 
.Swarup proclaiming {Organiser, 30 
June 1991): 

"Our problem is not Muslims but 
Islam...Islam is not a religion; it is a poli¬ 
tical ideology. In it, humanity faces a 
backward and undeveloped spirituality." 

OrBaIJit Rai, quoted most approving¬ 
ly in the Organiser{\A April 1991): 
"Recipe for Hindus: the third millenn¬ 
ium is round the comer. Reverse the 
trends of the disgraceful second millen¬ 
nium. Destroy Muslim fundamentalism 
rcKit and branch", combined with the 
comforting nostmm ,"Thc Indian subcon¬ 
tinental Muslim, who has a surfeit of 
militancy, has correspondingly only a 
modicum of intelligence and foresight." 


MADHAVRAO SCINDIA 


Advani apparently regards Ram .Swa¬ 
rup and Baljit Rai as "dedi hluikts", And 
sensitivity towards minority concerns 
as—to use Joshi’s expression—".Minori¬ 
ty Raj" 

I t is this pitting of Indian against Indi¬ 
an. of defining nationality in terms of 
religion, of predictilmg paliiotism on the 
glorification of one religious hero to the 
detriment of other religious heroes 
(have you ever heard a BJPwallah call 
the Prophet Mohammad a Mtiryada 
Purushottam?). by appropriating to one 
religion the composite legacy that all 
our religions have together bequeathed 
our civilisation, of grossly exploiting 
religious sentiment for political profit, 
that in the lexicon of the BJP is synonym¬ 
ous with patriotism and. in the dictiona¬ 
ry ol others, with being a "deshdrohi". 

Just at the time that the sadhiis of the 
VHP and the savants of the BJP and the 
idolaters of Mahatma Gandhi’s murde¬ 
rers in the Shiv Sena have succeeded in 
joining hands, the secular forces in our 
country have got themselves more politi¬ 
cally fractured than ever before. That is 
what has accounted for the sudden 
upward surge in the electoral fortunes of 
the BJP. The Speaker may expunge 
what he wishes from the records of the 
Lok Sabha. We cannot save our country 
till we expunge the deshdrohis from our 
body politic. • 


(The vie¥/s expressed m Ihts column are those of the 
auHtorand do not purport to constitute an offtctal statement 
of the Congress Party 's position) 
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Hie beauty spot 


^ Reading Hindi-Urdu 
poetry it suddenly 
occurred to me that 
while oriental poets 
have exalted well- 
placed beauty spots 
Itil) on a woman’s 
face, western bards have very little to 
say about them: they use the ugly word 
mole for it. Til turns on the oriental male 
but leaves the westerner cold. On the 
other hand, western males get excited by 
dimples, wedon’teven have an appropri¬ 
ate word for a dimple in any of our 
languages. The closest we come to is a 
cleft chin, which is not the same thing. 

Consider the tribute to a til in this old 
Hindi poem: 

Goree kay mukh ek til 
So til kharo suhai 
Jaisay pankaj kee kalee 
Bhanwar hilamhit aaye 

A beauty spot in a fair face 
Is .something that lends it grace; 

As if on a llower petal, a bumble-bee 
Comes hovering over restlessly. 

Some Hindi poets compared the til to 
the black-stone phallic emblem 
(lingam) of l^rd Shiva also known as 
Saaligram: 

Gori kay mukh ek til 
Taahe karee parinuam 
Jaisey chandra hicchai kay 
Baithey Saaligram 

A beauty spot on a fair face 
Make obeisance before it; 

It is as if the moon had been spread as 
a sheet 

And Lord Shiva seated himself in its 
midst. 

All human beings have beauty spots 
or moles on their bodies—^women as a 
rule have more than men. Why nature 
makes them or what purpose they serve 
is not at all clear. Their numbers vary 
with age. Some are there at birth; others 
come up during puberty. Some disap¬ 
pear in middle age; others last as long as 
life. If you examine your body carefully 
you may find over a dozen on your torso. 
Up to 50 is okay. More than that indica¬ 
tes that there is something wrong with 
your skin. 

One reason why we orientals with 


dark skins regard a beauty spot as an 
additional adornment while westerners 
regard it as a blemish is that tils create no 
physical problems for us but they do for 
white-skinned westerners. For us a til is 
a tiny spot to which a male is irresistibly 
drawn to plant a' kiss; for the western 
woman it could be a malignant melano¬ 
ma which, if not removed in time, could 
turn cancerous. White women anxious 
to become brown like us, who expose 
themselves in the nude to the sun for 
hours everyday during the summers, are 
particularly prone to having their moles 
become malignant and getting skin can¬ 
cer. White Australians who are lovers of 
the great out-of-doors and worshippers 
of the sun have a fairly high incidence of 
skin cancer. 

A visit to a European, American or 
Australian night club will show what 
pains white girls take to tan themselves. 






riltums on the oriental 
male but leaves the 
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orientals with dark 
skins regard a beauty 
spot as an additional 
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After a month or so on sun-drenched 
beaches with nothing on them except 
bikinis to cover their bosoms and mid¬ 
dles, they make a ludicrous sight when 
they strip themselves for cabarets. They 
are tanned brown from their heads to 
their shoulders and arms; they have 
white stripes running across their 
bosoms; then brown bellies with ano¬ 
ther stripe of white on their middles and 
bottoms, followed by brown legs. They 
look like human zebras. 

Whether you be white, brown or 
black, and whether you call them til, 
mole or beauty spot, watch out for 
changes in its size, texture and colour. If 
they are discernible, don’t compose ver¬ 
ses in its praise, but see a doctor. You 
might be in deep trouble. 

Heard In Germany 

Harjeet Kaur who has just returned 
from Frankfurt after spending some 
weeks there tells me the latest joke doing 
the rounds .since East and West Ger¬ 
many were united. 

A Frenchman, a Scotsman, a West 
German and an East German met in a 
re.staurant to celebrate. The Frenchman 
ordered a bottle of champagne and pour¬ 
ed it out to his friends. The bottle was 
only half-empty when he tossed it out of. 
the window. "Why did you do that?" ask- 
edthe others. "Not to worry," replied the 
Frenchman, "we have plenty of cham¬ 
pagne in France and can afford to waste 
some." 

The Scotsman ordered a bottle of pre¬ 
mium brand Scotch and filled four glas¬ 
ses. Following the Frenchman’s exam¬ 
ple, he tossed the bottle, still half-full, 
out of the window. "Why did you do 
that?" asked his companions. "Not to 
worry," replied the Scotsman, "there is 
plenty of Scotch available in my 
country. Wasting some doesn’t make 
much difference." 

It was the turn of the West German. 
He didn’t know what to offer his friends. 
So he picked up the East German and 
threw him out of the window. "Why did 
you do that?" asked his astonished 
friends. "Not to worry," replied the West 
German, "we have more East Germans 
than we need. One less won’t make 
much difference."* 
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Uncertain future 

A Supreme Court observation has demoralised 
the anti-Narmada activists 


L ast month, environment minister 
Kamal Nath ordered work to be 
stopped on the multi-crorc Tehri 
dam project. Many had then expected 
that his next target would be the con¬ 
troversial Sardar Sarovar dam on the 
Narmada river. But even before Kamal 
Nath could make his moves, came the 
Supreme Court’s ob.servation that it 
would like the mammoth project to be 
completed on time. 

What the Supreme Court bench said 
was this: "Wc make it clear that it is not 
our intention to hold up the progress of 
the work. On the other hand, we would 
like it to be completed expeditiously..." 
Interestingly, though the court’s obser¬ 
vation c!imc m the wake of a petition fil¬ 
ed by the former commissioner for sche¬ 
duled castes and scheduled tribes. Or 
B.D. Sharma, the latter’s petition had 
nothing to do with the work on the pro¬ 
ject but dealt essentially with the rehabi¬ 
litation of the l,3().t)00 |icoplc who 
would be displaced. 

The .Supreme Court has undoubtedly 
upset all those opposing the Narmada 
project—environmentalists. siKial wor¬ 
kers and scientists. But they are t:iking 
heart from the fact that the observation is 
only a statement and not a judgement. 
Said a sptike.sman of the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan; "The judges were not 
asked to give a ruling—they were not 
asked to say whether the dam should con¬ 
tinue or not." But the point is will the 
government dare to do something which 
contradicts the Supreme Court’s obser¬ 
vation? In fact, many feel that the Supre¬ 
me Court’s statement has come as a set¬ 
back to the anti-Narmada movement. 

The Centre, too, .seems to have adopt¬ 
ed a somewhat ambiguous attitude 
towards the project. The anti-dam activ¬ 
ists were keen that the environment mini¬ 
ster take a stand similar to the one he 
took on the Tehri issue and come out 
with a categorical statement. But that 
wasn’t forthcoming. And when they 
went to meet Kamal Nath, all they got 
from him was an assurance that the mini¬ 
ster would look into the rehabilitation 
problems of the people whose land 
would be submerged by the river water 
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Tribals protosting against the Narmada project: all in vain? 


once the dam came up. 

fhe problem is most acute for the 
people who live in the cluster of 33 villa¬ 
ges on the southern banks of the Nar¬ 
mada in Maharashtra. The tribals of the 
area have demonstrated against the pro¬ 
ject on more than one occasion and only 
recently they sat in a Jharnu at Manibe- 
li. The state government used force to 
disperse them. Acetirding to Dr .Sharnia, 
all the men in the village \wcre rounded 
up by the cops. Section 144 was impos¬ 
ed and the entire area was converted into 
a police camp. But the women kept up 
the pressure on the authorities. The admi- 
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nistration then apprehended several acti¬ 
vists of the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
and Its leader, Medha Patkar was forced 
to go underground. 

But such repressive measures have 
not deterred the villagers For them, it’s 
a question of survival. Fven though con¬ 
struction has started, the Centre has yet 
to draw up conciete rehabilitation plans. 
The Supreme Court has taken cogniitan- 
ce of this fact. Thus, while the bench 
obsersed that work on the project would 
continue, it directed the state govern¬ 
ments of Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh to speedily evolve an 
effective rehabilitation package for the 
displaced. The bench comprising Justi¬ 
ce Ranganath Mishra, Justice M.H. Ka- 
nia and Justice Kuldip Singh while 
adjourning the hearings till 30 Septem¬ 
ber observed; "It is really diflicult for 
the court to regulate the details of work¬ 
ing of a rehabilitation .scheme...But we 
are prepared to undertake the (task of 
being the) overall monitors of the 
scheme." 

The Supreme Court’s observation, 
the Centre's stand and the repressive 
measures adopted by the state authorit¬ 
ies have confused the people. But they 
have all vowed not to give up and conti¬ 
nue the struggle against the Narmada 
dam> 

Mlmi Jaln/Nmw ItofM 
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What it takes to make a Black Cat 


T hey can slnmi inlo a icrrorist’s 
den, gun down the ultras with¬ 
out a single casually on their 
side in seven seconds Hat. They 
can jump (roni a height of 24 
feet and above and yet land erect on their 
feet. They are perfect marksmen who 
can shoot accurately even in the dark. 
They are the Black Cat commandos of 
the elite security force, the National 
Security (Juards (NSG). 

The Black Cats arc recruited from offi¬ 
cers of the Indian Army and at the train¬ 
ing camp at Manesar, Haryana, they arc 
moulded to become daredevil comman¬ 
dos, lit enough to be deployed for any 
counter-insurgency operation. 

The training of the commandos ^oes 
something like this: real-life situations 
arc created to expose the Black Cats to 
every kind of danger. A pink-coloured 
building on the Delhi-Gurgaon road is 
.selected for a commando operation to 
flush out terrorists hiding inside it. "Tar¬ 
gets all in room number six on the sixth 
floor," thus goes the command to the 
Black Cats The commandos stealthily 
approach the hide-out, the diKir is sma.sh- 
ed open and the metallic bars on the win¬ 
dows t;f the room blown apart by a speci¬ 
al explosive. And even before the terror¬ 
ists realise what’s hapiviimg, a burst of 


gunfire greets them and within .seconds 
they drop dead. .Such exercises are carri¬ 
ed out with clock-work precision by the 
Black Cats almost everyday. 

Precision and agility are what diffe¬ 
rentiates an ordinary cop from a Black 
Cat. And these are the two qualities that 
the NSG authorities look for in any army 
officer who desires to become a com¬ 
mando. 1’he training of a Black Cal, 
explains a top NSG official, begins on a 
psychologiciil level. The trainees are put 
through such rigorous tests as walking 
through a smoke-filled chamber, cross¬ 
ing obstacles with flames leaping out 
from them and scaling high-rise .structu¬ 
res. The commandos are also trained in 
martial arts like karate. 

"The idea is to root out the clement of 
fear and hesitation from them," said the 
official. "The command has to be execut¬ 
ed at whatever cost. If they are told that 
they have to jump down from the roof of 
an eight-storeyed buliding, a good com¬ 
mando will do that." 

T he training of the commandos is 
spread over 12 weeks. "Capable offi¬ 
cers of the Indian Army are selected for 
the rigorous training. Greenhorns arc 
taken by the NSG. Only physically and 
mentally hardened officers are trained 


by us," the official said. 

The six-year-old crack force has inde¬ 
ed set very high standards for itself. 
When the NSG was set up in 1985, near¬ 
ly 50 per cent of the applicants were 
"relumed with thanks" by the NSG as 
they did not come up to the required 
level of physical capabilities and mental 
alertness. 

The NSG is basically a deputationist 
force and draws its strength from the 
amied forces. The commandos come on 
deputation to this wing for a period of 
two years. The "rangers" who perform 
the rearguard function in an operation, 
are sometimes allowed to slay upto four 
years. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST ■ The liUu'k C(Hs in //v///;//; 


















A Black Cat provMing Mcuiity cover 
to Beta Slni^: only the best are 
entrusted with protecting VIPs 


"The purpose is lo keep the Ib'y.es per- 
cnially young. The kind of jobs and exer¬ 
cises they are entru.sted with cannot be 
performed by even the fittest comman¬ 
dos for a longer period, "explained AJay 
Agarwal, a senior officer of the NSG. 

How ruthless the NSG training is can 
be guaged from the fact that trainees are 
regularly made to do the 40-km-long spe¬ 
ed walk with the full kit load of 30kg on 
their backs. This is necessary to develop 
their endurance. "Our commandos have 
to have the endurance of a camel, the 
unflagging strength and vigour of a bull, 
and the agility of a cheetah", the official 


said. 

The trainees’ basic faculties are con¬ 
stantly .sharpened and their skills and 
capabilities continuously ugraded. They 
are made to achieve perfection in shoo¬ 
ting, demolitions, paradropping and 
crossing man-made and natural hurdles 
with dexterity to boost their confidence 
in themselves. 

That the NSG's standards are really 
very high is corroborated by the fact that 
even now' 15 to 20 per cent of the trai¬ 
nees, who are all well-trained armymen, 
are sent back in the middle of the train¬ 
ing programme when the instructors 
realise that the incumbent will not be 
able to make the grade. 

Even after the successful completion 
of the training, the odyssey ol the Black 
Cat does not end. He has to clear profi¬ 
ciency tests after regular intervals. 
About ten per cent of the trained com¬ 
mandos are sent back to their regiments 
because they fail in these tests. 

"In view of the rapidly changing cri¬ 
minal environment, the NSG keeps 
changing its training techniques and 
modes", says Dr Subramanyam, an emi¬ 
nent .security expert. The latest training 
mi>de is to expose the commandos to the 
climate of terrorism in the urban areas, 
and adapt their training techniques accor¬ 
dingly. The trainees are taught how to 
scale muti-storeyed apartments and get 
into the flat or room where the terrorist is 
hiding. Once the ‘tasked’ commandos 
have approached their target, they poun¬ 
ce on it with the ferocity and resolve of a 
hungry tiger. Breaking the dotrrs with 
powerful blows with bare hands, blow- 
tng to smithereens the iron grills on win¬ 
dows, without so much as bruising 
themselves-in short, they bulldoze their 
way through anything that impedes their 


progress. And it is their rigorous train¬ 
ing that equips them for this kind of 
action. 

T he counter-terrorist drill is supposed 
to last ju.st seven seconds—a sudden 
attack that demands lightning speed and 
deadly accuracy. Naturally, this can 
only attained through a high degree of 
self-di.scipline. Officers are instructed to 
abstain from smoking and drinking 
while on duty. "We are not prudes. We 
don’t interfere in the private lives of our 
commandos. They can do anything they 
like when they are on their own but we 
definitely cannot allow smoking or drin¬ 
king while thev are on duty for the .sim¬ 
ple reason that these things tend to lax 
their rellexes and affect their concentra¬ 
tion", said an official. 

Despite such strict physical and men¬ 
tal fitness standards, there is no dearth of 
volunteers who wish to join the NSG. In 
fact, what is in short supply is suitable 
candidates. A stint with the NSG is .sup¬ 
posed to be the turning point in an 
army man’s career. There are many who 
aspire to be Black Cats, but very few 
finally make it. 

The NSG’s high standards of recruit¬ 
ment are commensurate with their per¬ 
formance. The crack Ibrce provctl its 
mettle in Operation Black Thunder, 
when the commandos successfuly root¬ 
ed out 300 well-armed terrorists from 
the Golden Temple in 1988. Over 30 
militants were killed in the operation, 
but the Black Cats didn’t suffer a single 
casualty. 

But what is it for that the men take 
such great risks'? Clearly very little. 
For beyond the standard rations the 
Black Cats don’t get much more. • 

Ritftev Omnna/Hmw DmllU 



















More than a sanyasin 


Uma Bharti fashions a different image for herself 


Y ou haven’t been waiting long, have 
you?" she asks anxiously. "But 
Priya, the little giil downstairs, has 
had viral fever lor a week now, and 
1 just had to go and sec her.” 
Crolourful cotton salwar-kameez, hair eut fashionably 
short (at the Kanishka in New Delhi), kohl-lined eyes, 
warm smile and much neighbourly concern: not quite 
what you’d imagined the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) fire¬ 
brand to be. It’s only when just one cup of tea arrives, 
along with a plateful of biscuits, do you realise that you’re 
in the presence of a sanyasin. Lima Bharti docs not drink 
such addictive stuff as tea or coffee 

But where are the saffron robes which attract the atten¬ 
tion of both the national and international media at Parlia¬ 
ment openings ' "Oh," laughs Uma, ‘ I never wear them at 
home A salwar-kumee: is so much more comfortable. 
Kven while campaigning in F:'najuraho (herconstituency) 
I never weai saffron. My constituents don’t know me as a 
sanyasin, but as their representative in the Lok Sabha. It’s 
only in Parliament that I wciu gerii/ie vastra (salfron 
clothes)." 

On fewer and fewer occasions, though Members who 
initially failed to recognise Bharti m her glad rags as she 
emerged from her Maruli and clambered up the steps of Par¬ 
liament House, have now become used to seeing the BJP 
leader arrive in a sanhalwar-kameez, which boasts every 
hue of the rainbow—except, of course, saffron. And often 
ministers have failed to realise that the petite woman who 
walks into their off^ces with a list of demands is, in fact, the 
honourable member from Khajuraho. 

THERE’S MORE to this than just a change in sartorial pre¬ 
ferences. The difference in attire seems to be symptomatic 
of Bharti’s desire to alter her image—that of Hindu 
demagogue—and to distance herself from the likes of 
Sadhvi Rithambara, whose vituperative cassettes were 
once passed off as Uma’s work, despite the latter’s strong 
denials 

Explains Bhaiti: "I was bom into a fairner’s household 
in a village in Madhya Pradesh. And 1 grew up exposed to 
the various problems that small and marginal farmers face. 
When 1 entered politics it was with the desire to fight for far¬ 
mers’ rights. But then Ram Janmabhoomi came along and 
i got completely sidetracked." 

, It was an injustice done to a famier in her village that 
first propelled Bharti—until then quite content in her role 
of religious preacher, and to some, resident devt —into poli¬ 
tics. A land distribution programme in her village ignored 
the claims of one of the farmers only because he didn’t 
belong to, or have sympathy for, the Congress party. Incen¬ 
sed beyond measure. Bharti, who commanded quite a fol¬ 
lowing in the area because of her spiritual powers, led a 



dhama against the authorities. 

St)on enough, however, it became clear to the sanyasin 
that such gestures were somewhat futile when it came to 
wjesting gams for the disadvantaged. A more organised 
effort was required, and what better way to achieve that 
than by joining a political party. 

Thus in 1984, Uma Bharti stiHxl as the BJP candidate 
from Khajuraho, with some encouragement from the RaJ- 
mata of Gwalior, Vijayaraie Scindia, who’d been listening 
to her pravadums (sermons) ever since Uma was a child. 
.She lost the election, but a beginning had been made. 

In 1989, Bharti suxkI from Khajuraho again, and this 
time was more successful She entered Parliament at ,10 
and rapidly became a cunosiiy—^and in time, a media 
obsession—with her flowing locks (nearly always left 
loose), saffron robes, dark gooii looks and fiery speeches. 

"Even at that time." says Bharti. "1 had made it clear that 
1 wasn’tjust interested in religious issues. During my mai¬ 
den speech in the House, I told members that my saffron 
robes shouldn’t make them think that I was only a 
sanyasin—nothing more." 

Of course, the agitation for the Ram temple in Ayodhya 
gamed strength around that time, with Bharti at the fore¬ 
front, and her words were sexm forgotten, 

BHARTI APPEARS somewhat leery of talking about that 
phase in her life. "Yes," she admits, "I used to tour exten¬ 
sively to educate the people about the Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue. But It IS unfair to term me a communal leader on 
those grounds. I challenge all those who accuse me of 
being rabid to go through my speeches and come up with a 
single instance ot communalism." 

The half defensive, half embarrassed tone makes .sense 
when Uma begins reminiscing about her 1991 election 
campaign, "No. Ram Janmabhoomi was never an issue in 
my constituency," she confesses ruefully. "'Fhe people 
there arc far too poor to worry about the construction of a 
Ram temple." 

Not surprisingly then, they had little patience with a 
woman—even if she was a sanyasin—^wlio spent all her 
time, after being elected thetr representative, traipsing 
around the country whipping up support for the Ram Jan¬ 
mabhoomi issue, when she wasn’t sneaking into Ayodhya 
in disguise, having shorn off those tresses which made her 
famous. 

Relates Bharti: "Initially the response from the people 
was very hostile. 'Ab aaye ho?' they asked me. 'Itni der 
lok kohan thi?' (You’ve come now? Where were you ail 
this time?)" 

The aggressive tone of the questions led a visiting 
reporter to ask Uma why her constituents appeared to hate 
her so much. "What rubbish," the BJP leader countered. 
"That is just the way they talk in Bundelkhand. You should- 
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Il l iiwke too much ot it.” 

I'hc journalist was not convinced. And reponed that 
Lima Bharti was all set to lose Khajuraho. 

Of course, she wun the seat yet again But, self- 
deprecatory smile playing on her lips, confesses; "Pehle 
fvlile to imiin Mii thotla Jar t;ayi ihi. (In the beginning, 1 
had also got a little Inghtened.)" 

I he member’s not taking any chances with her volatile 
constituents now "I try and visit my constituency every 
weekend,” she says. And has also cut down on her tours, 
spending most of her tune in the Parliament library reading 
books on agriculture to educate herself about the farmers 
whose cause she desires to espouse. 

For, after that little detour to Ayodhya, Bharti, or so she 
claims, IS back on track 

BUT NO, Lima doesn't wish to be a Sha- 
rad Joshi in a sari, cither. In fact, when 
Parliament first convened, Bharti was 
all set to raise the issue of amniixiente.sis 
in the House—no, she doesn’t think it’s 
been talked to death—force the govern¬ 
ment to do something about the practice 
of female foeticide, and establish her 
feminist credentials in the biirgain 

But surely such matters arc better 
tackled at the social rather than govern¬ 
mental level .’ After all, no amount of 
legislation will help if people still consi¬ 
der the female child to be inferior. 

Perhaps, concedes Bharti But if the 
government takes the initiative in this 
regard, at least a beginning can be made. 

"iMgon main panvartan lana hahut 
kathin ham. (It is very difficult to 
change the way people think.)" 

Difficult, yes. But not impossible. 

And Lima does her bit towards elevating 
the lot of women during her pra- 
vachan.s, not shying away from invok¬ 
ing the name of God—or better still, the 
Goddess—to make both a point 
and a lasting impression. "1 tell them that a female child is a 
devi roop (an image of the Gixldess). And unless they give 
due respect to her, they will never be happy." On most occa¬ 
sions, this reference to divinity works. 

F.specially since Bharti herself is perceived by her fol¬ 
lowers as a minor divinity. The girl who once corrected a 
pandit as to the correct enunciation of a shloka when she 
was SIX. dropped out of schcKil at .seven to become a full-ti¬ 
me preacher, and by 16 was travelling the world giving/ira- 
vachans to her devotees, is now established as a sadhvi 
(religious guru). And. the colourful clothes notwithstan¬ 
ding. that image comes in handy when convincing people 
of her point of view. Admits Uma: "Log pighal jaten hain. 
(People melt when I say something)." 

But IS It right for a .sadhvi to be quite so taken up with 
worldly matters’.’ Surely the Hindu concept of sanyas 
(renunciation) entails retinng from the material world to a 
plane where maya (illusion) leaves you untouched? How 
does Bharti reconcile this with her robust involvement 
with politics? 


Simple. Lima’s concept of .5aiiya.r differs fundamentally 
from the conventional. “Sanyas ka yeh matlab nahin ki 
apna koi ghar nahin hoga. U.ska yeh matlab hain ki sab 
gharapne honge. (Sanyas doesn’t mean that you will have 
no home. It means that all homes will be your own.)” 

And if you feel that you belong to every household in 
the country, then the next logical step is to assume all their 
problems as your own. Bharti’s done just that, hence her 
desire to espouse such varied causes as improving the lot 
of Indian farmers, and ending the practice of female 
foeticide. 

WHAT ABOUT Ram Janmabhoomi, the issue that rocket¬ 
ed the sanyasin to fame—^and even some degree of 

notoriety—in the first place? "Oh that," 
says Bharti airily, "is now the problem 
of the Uttar Pradesh government." 

But how can a supposedly secular 
regime involve itself in the construction 
of the Ram temple? And what would 
happen to the Babri Masjid which now 
stands in the place where the temple is to 
be constructed? 

No, explains Uma patiently, the UP 
government would not actually con- 
■struct the temple. It would just "remove 
the obstacles in the path of temple 
construction". 

And what does that mean ? 

Ah, you know, remove the obstacles 
in the path of temple construction. 

Okay, but what about Muslim senti¬ 
ment? The community is hardly likely to 
take kindly to the mosque being demoli¬ 
shed, or even displaced. 

"It is up to us to convince the Muslims 
(by friendly persuasion, no doubt]," 
says Bharti, "that the construction of the Ram temple 
would be in their interests as well. I am sure that we will be 
able to do that." 

While such confidence is quite touching, and not a little 
admirable, the mind boggles as to how the doyens of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party—even with Uma Bharti’s superna¬ 
tural powers to aid them—^will be able to achieve this stu¬ 
pendous feat. 

But Uma’s not telling, preferring to talk instead of her 
plans to reduce weight—she intends to begin playing seve¬ 
ral vigorous games of badminton every day, as she did 
earlier—her favourite movies (she’^loves Hollywoexi fare 
and spends some of her happier hours in front of her video- 
recorder), and her decision to keep her hair short, now that 
.she’s realised just how inconvenient it is to be a modern- 
day Rapunrel. 

And, of course, her preference for all colours but saf 
fron. • 

Srnmmrn Ootwmari/Mmw DmIM 



These days saffron robes 
are reserved for 
Parliament openings. On 
most other occasions 
Uma Bharti prefers more 
secular shades 
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COUP AND 
COUNTERCOUP 

Gorbachev survives the conspiracy but returns to power 
weakened and the head of a disintegrating nation 


T he world woke up to it at 4.27 
am on that eventful l‘^ August 
A Reuters iiew'.s flash went 
"Vice-president (iennadi 
Yanayev has taken over the 
duties of USSR President .due to Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev’s inability to perform 
his duties for health reasons " 

In the Soviet Union, 
the official news agency 
Tass had reported the 
event seven minutes 
earlier and just as crypti¬ 
cally. But most Soviets 
only knew ol the coup 
after 5 am when Moscow 
Radio—between bursts 
ol solemn music—an¬ 
nounced repeatedly that 
the nation had b^omc 
ungovernable and was in 
fatal danger. A little over 
an hour later, a stunned 
USSR watched the new 
Soviet President Gennadi 
Yanayev on television 
explaining that a commit¬ 
tee of eight hardliners 
had assumed control (see 
box), that a state of emer¬ 
gency had been declared 
and that the new regime 
was committed to 
"democratic reforms". 

Predictably, the army 
was called in to maintain 
the peace and before 
noon, rows of tanks and 
armoured vehicles were 
weaving their way 
through the streets of 
Moscow and taking up 
positions at important 
locations. But the remark¬ 
able thing about the 


Soviet coup was that opposition to 
it had begun almost soon after it was 
achieved 

By 11 am, hundreds of people had col¬ 
lected outside the Russian Parliament in 
Moscow, which was defended by forces 
loyal to the republic’s maverick Presi¬ 


dent Boris Yeltsin Kroni atop a lank, 
Yeltsin exhorted his supporters to resist 
the eight-memlK’r emergency commit¬ 
tee and ensure the return of Gorbachev 
(who was kept under house arrest in Cri¬ 
mea) to power Amidst chants of 
"Troops back to the barracks" and 
"Down with fascism", a calm and 
^ determined-looking Yelt- 
I sin announced a general 
•’ strike to protest against 
the "right-wing coup" 

It was clear by now to 
those who masterminded 
CJorbachev’s ouster that 
arresting Yeltsin would 
lead to a bliKidy military 
confrontation. But while 
they allowed the Russian 
President in and around 
the Parliament building. 
Yanayev and his fellow 
conspirators went ahead 
with trying to consolidate 
their shaky control over 
the nation. The regime 
suspended the publica¬ 
tion of most newspapers; 
announced that the milita¬ 
ry would assume com¬ 
mand of the three Baltic 
republics which were 
threatening to secede; 
and held an international¬ 
ly televised press confer¬ 
ence which explained the 
circumstances in which 
Gorbachev was removed. 
Yanayev promised that 
nothing would be done to 
harm the toppled Soviet 
President. Moreover, that 
once Gorbachev was 
returned to good health, 
who knows, he could also 
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be returned to power. 

Nevertheless, for most of the follow¬ 
ing day’s newspapers, the lead story was 
not that of the coup but Yeltsin’s drama¬ 
tic defiance of it. Clearly, it was evident 
that the coup had begun to weaken 
almost as soon as it was effected. 

A lthough many Soviet-watchers clai¬ 
med that they saw it coming, most 
of the world—and this included US Pre¬ 
sident George Bush who was vacation¬ 
ing at his holiday home in Kennebunk- 
port, Maine—^was taken by complete 
surprise. It was true that some political 
analysts had warned that Gorbachev had 
signed his own death warrant when he 
compromi.sed with Soviet hardliners 
Ia.st December. Gorbachev had promot¬ 
ed a number of them, such as Yanayev, 
to important posts in government. 

The precipitating cause of the coup, 
however, was the Union Treaty that Gor¬ 
bachev was to shortly sign with radical 
governments of five Soviet republics. 
The treaty, which was opposed by hardli¬ 
ners who feared the disintegration of the 
Union, was intended to confer more 



Annoiirad cars In RIoacow: tiMy couldn’t kMptlM psofito down 


II THE GANG OF EIGHT □ 4 amspirau,, 'S ' who's who 


The eight men who took 
command of the Soviet 
Union for two days shared 
many things in common: a 
deep mistrust of the West, a 
fear of the collapse of 
governmental authority and 
an anger at the loss of the 
country's influence in world 
affairs. All the hardliners 
represented the old Soviet 
order and were suspicious of 
Gorbachev's radical .style of 
leadership. 




The 54-year-old 
Communist Party 
apparatchik>Nas elected 
vice-president last 
December. His 
candidature was 
supported by Gorbachev, 
who was evidently under 
pressure from party 
hardliners. Yanayev had 
affirmed Gorbachev's 
policies and his only 
public resenrations 



Oonnadi Yanayov 

concerned the fall-out 
from the transition to a 
market economy. During 
the eight months he was in 
office, Yanayev was 
apparently content to 
receive foreign officials 
and keep a low profile. 


Was a secretary of the 
Communist Party’s 
Central Committee and 
was responsible for the 
Soviet defence industry 
when the coup took place. 
A low-profile and 


somewhat shadowy 
figure, Balkanov—who 
has a degree in 
engineering and was 
proud of being a 
technocrat—had lately 
been politically 
marginalised. His anger at 
being sidelined, which 
saw the gradual erosion of 
his control over the Soviet 
arms industry, was well 
known. 


His participation in the 
coup was something of a 
surprise as Yazov was 
perceived in some 
quarters as a Gorbachev 
Dmitri Y5ZOV 


loyalist. An armyman who 
. held the rank of marshal, 
Yazov was Soviet 
defence minister since 
1987. It is believed that his 
differences with 
Gorbachev were over 
military cutbacks and the 
manner in which Soviet 
troops were pulled out of 
Eastern Europe. He was 
probably also unhappy 
over the attitude of the 
breakaway republics to 
the army. 



Perhaps, the least 
important member of the 
gang of eight. Tizyakov 
was president of the 
Association of State 
Enterprises and Industrial 
Reconstruction when the 
coup took place. He was 
believed to be a centrist in 
the Soviet Union’s politics 
and was active—as a 
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power and autonomy on the republics. It 
was no accident that one of the first 
announcements of the eight-member 
emergency committee was that the trea¬ 
ty would be reviewed (read: diluted or 
scrapped). 

By the morning of 20 August, it was 
clear that the coup was failing. The 
western nations, led by the United Sta¬ 
tes, had decided to suspend aid to the 
Soviet Union and lent their support to 
the inciea.singiy rebellious Boris Yelt¬ 
sin. Moreover, it was evident that the 
Soviet people were rallying in large num¬ 
bers behind the Russian President. Thou¬ 
sands of people collected and stayed put 
before the Russian Parliament, raising 
slogans, playing guitars and sharing 
food. Protestors blocked traffic, chal¬ 
lenged tank commanders to overrun 
them, erected barricades of pipes and cra¬ 
tes. Said a demonstrator; "The atmosphe¬ 
re was that of a carnival. But all the time 
we were scared that the troops, which 
had closed in on the Parliament 
building, would be ordered to shoot." 

Although Yanayev declared that all 
the decr^s issu<^ by Yeltsin were 


invalid and demanded that he comply 
with the diktats of the emergency com¬ 
mittee, there was some evidence of Gor¬ 
bachev's impending return. The depos-. 
ed Soviet Pi^ident was flown in tom 
Crimea, where he was detained at his 
dacha, to Moscow. 

Could this be the beginning of the end 
of Yanayev and fellow conspirators? 

I t was. On the following day, as tanks 
and armoured carriers started pulling 
out tom strategic locations in Moscow, 
the pcc^le—sensing that the worst was 
over—began shouting with joy. The con¬ 
spirators, after apparently apologising 
to Gorbachev for the attempted coup, 
had decided that there was just too much 
resistance for them to risk staying in 
power. 

The Soviet Parliament’s reinstate¬ 
ment of Gorbachev as the nation's Presi¬ 
dent was only a formality. All the 
decrees issued by the conspirators were 
revoked: the ban on the m^ia, the cur¬ 
few in Moscow and all other "unconstitu¬ 
tional acts". With this, the world heaved 
a sigh of relief. After two dark and omin- 


member of a commission 
to study ways of switching 
over to a market 
economy—in discussing 
ways to implement 
Gorbachev’s proposed 
economic programme. 




There was enough 
cause for Gorbachev to 
be suspicious of Pavlov, 
the former Soviet Prime 
Minister. Only two months 
ago, he tried (and 
narrowly failed) to secure 
emergency powers to 
issue decrees without the 
approval of the Soviet 
President. Pavlov was 
Vatonlln Pavlov 



finance minister whervthe 
budget deficit reached an 
unprecedented high and 
when he alleged that the 
galloping inflation was 
caused by a US attempt to 
flood the Soviet Union 
with roubles. 




The 67-year-old former 
KGB chief has made no ' 
pretence of being loyal to 
Gorbachev. Kryuchkov 
had consistently opposed 
the Soviet President’s 
reforms. He was against 
befrierKfing the US 
and advocated a hard line 
against liberals and 
nationalists. Recently, 
Kryuchkov launched a 
huge drive to give tiie 
KGB a less sinister and 
more acceptable image, 
but nobody was 
convinced by the public 
relations exercise. 



perpetrated—on 
nationalist movements in 
the republics. Fearing 
retribution, Pugo 
committed suicide soon 
after the coup failed. 



Boris Pugo 


A sinister figure who 
was feared ever since he 
was appointed the Soviet 
interior minister last 
December. Like 
Yanayev’s, Pugo’s 
appointment was forced 
on Gorbachev by 
hardliners. A former KGB 
official, Pugo was 
responsible for the recent 
crackdown—during 
which a number of 
atrocities were 


More or less unknown 
outside of the Soviet 
Union before the coup, 
Starodubtsev was a 
member of the CPSU’s 
Central Committee and 
the chairman of a farmers 
union. His attitude to the 
country’s agricultural 
problems were 
old-fashioned and he 
actively lobbied for 
acceptance of his 
conservative views. 
Starodubtsev believed in 
collectivisation; in 
complete state control 
over the agricultural 
sector; and oven less 
independence for farmers. 

















Til* banicMl**: ii**plng th* troops away 


ous days, (he Soviet Union seemed to be 
back exactly where it was two days ago. 

But was It? Soon, it was clear that 
although Gorbachev was back, the coup 
had set off a chain of far-reaching 
events. For a start, two Baltic republics. 
Latvia and Estonia, declared their com¬ 


plete independence from the .Soviet 
Union. While the third (Lithuania) had 
already done so last year, the govcni- 
ments of Latvia and Estonia had only 
claimed that they were working towards 
complete sovereignty This was the first 
indication that Gorbachev might be 


returning to preside over a fractured 
Soviet Union. 

It was also clear that Yeltsin’s hand 
had been immeasurably strengthened 
following (he defeat of the coup. The 
Russian President, who was clearly act¬ 
ing extra-constitutionally, declared that 
he had assumed command of all armed 
foices stationed in the republic. He also 
signed decrees which transferred all 
institutions which were hitherto under 
central jurisdiction to that of Russia, 
{’learly, Yeltsin wanted to lose no time 
in conferring as much autonomy on the 
republic as possible. He had fought Gor¬ 
bachev to grant Russia more power and 
a greater say in its own affairs for over a 
year. Now that he had almost single- 
handedly foiled the coup, the only 
popularly-elected leader of the Soviet 
Union was going to ensure that he got 
what he wanted. 

W ithin the next couple of days, it 
became clear who realh called 


B addhg the wrong hors e 

Did New Delhi support the conspirators? 


I f the CPKM) ended up with egg on 
its face (see other box ), then New, 
Delhi—many believed—didn’t fare 
much better. After news of the coup 
reached the capital, all the spokes¬ 
man for the external affairs ministry 
would say was that India was "watch¬ 
ing the developments in the Soviet 
Union". The ^vemment, it appea¬ 
red, hadn't quite decided how to 
react to Gorbachev’s ouster. And 
was—quite understandably—in no 
hurry to issue a statement it may have 
had cause to regret later. 

However, when the official reac¬ 
tion came on the following day (20 
August), it was in the form of a bland 
suo moto statement made by the 
external affairs minister, Madhav- 
sinh Solanki. It merely took note of 
the fact that G.I. Yanayev had taken 
ovw from Gorbachev "in accordance 
with Article 127.7 of the Soviet Con¬ 
stitution" and stressed the "great 
importance" that India attaches to 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

The feeling that India was more 
than , willing to adopt a business- 
t^triistud attitude with tl» new Soviet 
regime was reinfneed when Solan- 


ki’s remarks were viewed along with 
those made earlier by Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. While address¬ 
ing Youth Congress workers at a 
convention in New 
Delhi. Rao said that the 
developments in the 
Soviet Union were a war¬ 
ning to those "who want 
to bring about change and 
also those who follow the 
beaten track". It was not 
clear what the Prime 
Minister meant by this 
rather confusing observa¬ 
tion. But many believed 
Rao was implying that 
reformers such as Gor¬ 
bachev should act with 
less haste and more 
caution. 

In any case. India's 
apparent willingness to 
forget about Gorb«:hcv 
and establish friendly 
relations with the new 
Soviet government was 
understandable. As 
government sources 
explained later, it is 


important for India to maintain 
good relations with the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, that the govern¬ 
ment could not be faulted for believ¬ 
ing that Yanayev and his fellow cons¬ 
pirators were there to stay. Given 
these circumstances, wouldn’t it 
have been unwise for New Delhi to 
have spoken its mind on the ouster? 

Perhaps. But this still does not 



MADHAVSINH SOLANKI 


The external affairs minister’s bland statement 
suggested that India was willing to adopt a 
business-as-usual attitude towards the 
post-coup Soviet regime 
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the shots in the Soviet Union. As the con¬ 
spirators were arrested, a thankful Gor¬ 
bachev moved swiftly tO purge the 
government of hardliners in much the 
way Yeltsin wanted. When asked whe¬ 
ther Yeltsin was justified in assuming 
extra-constitutional powers during the 
attempted coup, Gorbachev replied he 
was. Significantly, he did not say whe¬ 
ther he would overrule the controversial 
decrees adopted by Yeltsin, such as the 
assumption of control of the Soviet arm¬ 
ed forces and the dismissal of central 
government officials. 

On 23 August, Yeltsin—a self- 
confessed communist hater—went even 
further in his defiance of Gorbachev. 
Ignoring Gorbachev’s protestations, he 
signed a decree in the presence of the for¬ 
mer outlawing the Communist Party 
from the republic of Russia. The defeat 
of the coup, it became clear, could also 
mean the defeat of communism. 

Only earlier in the day, Yeltsin had 
wrung other concessions from Gor- 


expiain a cdtipte of things. If caution 
wtui what guided Sdanki, why 
wasn’t he even more non-c(Hnmittal? 
After aU, the Indian reaction could 
have been limited to merely stressing 
the iitqxHtance of Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions. By using the veiy words of the 
Ytmyev regime in describing what 
oecuiired in tt» Soviet Uniwi, tte 
govemniiait—unwittingly or 



Crowd* In Lanlngrad: a wav* of voluntary protaata 


bachev. A number of the Russian Presi¬ 
dent’s supporters were appointed to key 
posts; for example, the ministers for def¬ 
ence and the interior and the chairman of 
the KGB were all Yeltsin’s nominees. 
Tlie deal was part of a power-sharing 
agreement between the two leaders to 


run the Soviet Union. Under it, if either 
is unable to carry out his duties, he 
would be replaced by the other 
automatically. 

If communists in the Soviet Union 
and abroad were alarmed by the develop¬ 
ments, they must have been dumbfound- 



After Gorbachev’s return, the PM told the Soviet 
ambassador to India that he viewed with "great 
relief and happiness’ the return of constitutional 
order 


otherwise—gave ^.... 
supporting the 
Moreover, 
situatioh witf 
set; Yeltsin 
lion to 

people ^ 

government n^^ idiouid 
tained an escs|>e clause— 

- avoided embattSssapMit 

- in thebvcM'dMKfaecoiip 

failedL._.,/,. 

If wtere need¬ 

ed ram manm 
woiifitfierewwilieeQn- ’ 
ixo!<ka^joim lemailcs 
b&yiled Ckmudves. Tbe 
lili^ andiassador to fte 
S6^ Union was quoted 
a& te^og a delegatkm: 
’’Gotbadiey, bfOdght 
abndtr . 

df the 


only strei^thehed the sus¬ 
picion that India was 
keen to confer legitimacy J 
pn the Yanayev reg^. 

’ ' GdH^lu^ev's 

letem, .dd gOyemAqni! 
did ppssi% 




'. and edtnmendedhisixdkies. ' 

It is possilde that the Union govern¬ 
ment may use dK coup to its advanta¬ 
ge. Sources close to Narasimha Rao 
maintain that in wanting of the dan¬ 
gers of institutiag refonns hastily, 
the Prime Ministo* was really cauti^ 
ning the western nations. T^t ls, he 
was telling them that India ^-^ich. 
is under tremendkais pressure from 
the Intemationai Mmtetaiy Fund 
(IMF) to open Up ite economy 
—-shcmld be allowed to pace tlw 
refonns in the manner that it thinks 
best. Rao’s remarks, according to 
dttse sources, were intended to make 
the West realise that aid should not 
be UitJeed to the implementation of 
quick—end ipso facto dangerous 
—lefitoms in ^ economic sphere. 

Nevertheless, the government’s 
reaction was. to say the least, ill- 
advised. In attempting to behiend 
the new Soviet regime. New Delhi 
^fed to calculate that the old 
one-’-^though overthrown—was 
StiH (dive and kicking. 
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E uphoria to despa ir 

The CPI(M) gets egg on its face 


leir expressions said it all. As 
soon as word of the coup got 
around, the mood at the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist)’s offices in 
Delhi and Calcutta was, to say the 
least, extremely festive. Senior par- 
tymen looked smug and triumphant 
as journalists seeking reactions 
sought them out. "Didn’t we tell you 
so?" they seemed to be saying. 

The CPI(M) didn’t 
waste any time in making 
its mind known on the 
developments in the 
Soviet Union. On the day 
Gorbachev was ousted, it 
officially reacted to the 
coup by describing it as 
“significant and a major 
political development". 

The statement went; 

"The politburo of the 
CPI(M) hopes that the 
USSR will be able to over¬ 
come the present crisis, 
defend the unity and 
integrity of the Soviet 
Union and continue to 
advance on tlM path of 
socialism." In ‘plains- 
peak’, it meant the party 
hoped Yanayev and his 
fellow coaspirators 
would consolidate their 
power, ensure that the 
republics do not secede 
and reverse Gorbachev’s 
economic policies. 

Some senior partymen 
even went beyond the 
official statement, leav¬ 
ing no doubt on which 
si^ the GPI(M)’s sympa¬ 
thies lay. In Delhi, a 


haps, he suggested, the rejoicing was 
"too early". 

In the end, of course, it was the 
CPI(M) which had shot its mouth off 
"too early". Clearly, the euphoria of 
the developments in the Soviet 
Union had led caution—^which was 
imperative in the circumstances—to 
be thrown to the winds. 

The party did become a little more 


tionarics" to defend the socialist 
movement against the designs of Yel¬ 
tsin and the USA. 

W ith the return of Gorbachev, a 
pall of gloom descended on the 
CPI(M)’s offices; at its Alimuddin 
Street headquarters in Calcutta, par¬ 
tymen monitored the defeat of the 
conspirators on CNN. Clearly, the 
Marxists were extremely embarrass¬ 
ed by the unexpected developments. 
Leaders began telling the press that 
further comments could be made 
only after the party's Central Com¬ 
mittee meeting, slated on 28 August. 


AFTER THE COUP 




H.S. SURJEET 


He hoped that the “derailment 
process" could now be reversed 


E.M.S. NAMBOODIRIPAO 


He warned against the designs of 
Yeltsin and the USA 





ASHOK MITRA 


JYOTIBASU 


His article in The Telegraph smacked 
of ill-concealed glee 


Being less weighed down by 
ideology, he was more circumspect 


delighted'looking Harkishan Singh 
Suijeet, a politburo member, was tell¬ 
ing pressmen that he hoped that the 
new leaders would overcome the 
various crises facing the country. 
And, mmepver, that the "derailment 
process” (firoffl the path of socialism) 
could now be reversed. 

In Calcutta, a self-assured looking 
Nani Kitf, a CPU^) MLA, remanded 
the Oppositi^ tlmt'it'had once cele- 
bnued the ?fall of communism”. Per- 


circumspect the following day (20 
August), when it became clear that 
there was popular outrage against the 
conspirators and tremendous support 
for Boris Yeltsin. Wc have to wait 
and watch, Surjeet was telling the pre¬ 
ss. Nevertheless, he said he believed 
that the majority of the people were 
behind Yanayev and the new leader¬ 
ship. In Kert^ the party’s superan¬ 
nuated leader E,MiS. Namb^iri- 
pad called on alt "{noletarian revolu- 


For example, when Sunday 
approached Ashok Mitra—who, 
soon after Gorbachev’s ouster, had 
written a long article in The 
Telegraph whitSi smacked of ill- 
concealed glee—he refused to say 
anything on the matter. 

On 24 August, the party issued its 
second official statement on the deve¬ 
lopments in the Soviet Union. It con¬ 
demned the "anti-conuriunist witch¬ 
hunt” unleashed by Yeltsin and 
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his allies and said the CPI(M) stood 
by "those who wish to defend the uni¬ 
ty and integrity of the Soviet Union 
while conUnuing with the reforms 
essential for socialist renewal". 

Unlike the CPI{M), the Commun¬ 
ist" Patty of India (CPI) handled 
things better and with more cir¬ 
cumspection. The party described 
the coup "as an internal matter for the 
Soviet Union" and said that it did not 
want to pass judgements until the con¬ 
fusion cleared up. What distinguish¬ 
ed the reaction of the two parties was 
that the CPI did not criticise Gor¬ 
bachev like the Marxists did. 
Moreover, the party made it clear 
that it disapproved of the manner in 
which the Soviet President was 
replaced. 

W hat is, perhaps, of more import¬ 
ance is what impact the recent 
changes in the Soviet Union—such 
as the ban on Communist Party 
activity—will have on the two left 
parties. If the hands of the anti¬ 
communist forces continue Vt be 
strengthened, then even the pro- 
Moscow CPI will have to reconsider 
its position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. 

As for the CPl(M). one po.ssibility 
is the forging of even closer links 
with the Chinese Communist Party. 
Although the Marxists claim to be 
equally close to both parties, it is well 
known that their relationship with. 
China and its communists is far war¬ 
mer. A weakening of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party could also strengthen 
the hands of the pragmatists at home 
such as Jyoti Basu. The West Bengal 
chief minister is less weighed down 
by Marxist ideology than most of his 
colleagues. He possibly al.so shares 
more in common with Gorbachev 
than his hidebound comrades. There¬ 
fore. a jettisoning of the official 
Marxist dogmas by the Soviet Union 
is likely to worry him relatively far 
less. 

In any case, neither of the left part¬ 
ies can afford to ignore the rise of Yel¬ 
tsin and the changes in the Soviet poli¬ 
tical system. If the new order is here 
to stay, both parties may be forced to 
reconsider their positions on basic 
ideological questions. The political 
changes in East Europe didn't alter 
the way our communists think; per¬ 
haps, those in 'Mother Russia’ will. 


ed the next day (24th). In a decision of 
momentous significance, Gorbachev 
—apparently bowing to popular senti¬ 
ment and Yeltsin’s pressure—resigned 
as the leader of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSLI). Thus, in one 
fell stroke, ending the rule of the Com¬ 
munist Party, which ran the nation with 
an iron grip since the October 1919 
Revolution. 

The Soviet President sacked the Cabi¬ 
net, which had backed the coup, and a 
committee was appointed to govern the 
country. The crackdown on the Commu¬ 
nist Party went even further. Gorbachev 
signed a decree directing the liKal bcxl- 
ies to take over all properties owned by 
the communists; moreover, the party 
would hitherto be banned from operat¬ 
ing cells in the armed forces and the law 
enforcement agencies. 

At the same time, Gor¬ 
bachev found that his 
hold on the Soviet Union 
was weakening further. 

Yeltsin, who by now had 
grown accustomed to act¬ 
ing without Gorbachev's 
approval, stated that he 
recognised the independ¬ 
ence of Latvia and 
Estonia—the two Baltic 
republics which had 
declared themselves 
sovereign nations a few 
days earlier. (The Russi¬ 
an President had already 
recognised Lithuania’s 
independence.) Once 
again, there was no attem¬ 
pt by Gorbachev to either 
cnticise or oppose Yelt¬ 
sin's unilateral ruling'. 

Yeltsin’s recognition of the Baltic sta¬ 
les came even as the government of the 
western republic of Ukraine declared 
itself independent of the Soviet Union. 
And on the following day (25th), it beca¬ 
me apparent that the country was in dan¬ 
ger of breaking up into many sovereign 
slates. The conservative government of 
Byelorussia surpri.sed many by declar¬ 
ing independence after its President 
Nikolai Dementei resigned. And Molda¬ 
via called for a special parliamentary ses¬ 
sion to debate whether it should secede 
as a first step towards becoming reunifi¬ 
ed with neighbounng Romania. 

There were more shocks for those 
opposed to national .self-determination. 
In central A.sian U/.bekistan, the govern¬ 
ment began prepanng the ground to 
break away from Mo.scow There were 
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tremors in Kazakhstan too, where the 
government began to lobby tor "a confe¬ 
deration of free sovereign republics". 

Clearly, there was a real possibility 
that the Soviet Union might simply fall 
apart. 

G orbachev’s answer to this was a 
sweeping set of reforms. The Union 
Trcaty would be modi fied to accommod¬ 
ate the aspirations of the republics. The 
armed forces and the KGB would be 
restructured and brought under constitu¬ 
tional control. The economic policy 
would be completely revamped—land 
would be turned over to those willing to 
work It, freedom of entrepreneurship 
would be ensured and state controls 
greatly reduced. And free elections 
would be held to the .Soviet Parliament 
and the presidency. 

However, any republic 
which was unwilling to 
sign the new modified 
Union Treaty would be 
accorded the right of self- 
determination. And this 
included secession from 
the Soviet Union if the 
republic so wanted. From 
trying to keep the Union 
alive by force, the govern¬ 
ment would now ti 7 to go 
about It through 
persuasion 


Whether Gorbachev 
will succeed or not is an 
open question. But, what¬ 
ever the outcome, it is 
clear that the Soviet 
Union will never be the 
same again. In retrospect. 
It appears that the man who 
caught the attcniionof the world by intro¬ 
ducing perestroika and glasnosi in his 
country, lost control of the very forces 
he set into operation. His initiatives, 
which had appeared bold and refreshing 
a few years ago, had lately begun to 
seem jaded and irrelevant. Large parts of 
the Soviet Union looked to him to accele¬ 
rate the pace of reforms—something he 
dithered and vacillated over. His popula¬ 
rity plummeted as he attempted to wish 
away the growing demands for a freer 
political system and a more open econo¬ 
my. In the end, the revolutionary who 
spoke of change was perceived as the 
man who was trying most to prevent it. 

Last week, when the Soviet President 
joined hands with Yeltsin in a pact to 
rule the nation, it was describe as a 
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The rise and rise of Yeltsin 


M ost Soviet politicians would 
find it hard put to collect a 
crowd. Discredited coup leader Gen¬ 
nadi Yanayev, for instance, ought to 
have counted himself lucky if a hand¬ 
ful of people voluntarily turned up to 


the newly-refonne^ Soviet Parijia- 
mem m 1989, a large numbhrrdf aup-. 
pomrstooltto die streets—iitdc^in- 
cc swpp'ht fltf 

.He dy it ag^ in iUs^ear's 
R'u&uw 



Boris Ynttalii;tli»|iowrlwlilw> H lu Hi i w » n 


hear him speak. Even Soviet Presi¬ 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev was never 
the greatest of crowd-pullers at the 
height of his popularity. 

Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin has 
never had any trouble packing them 
in. When he fought the elections for 


free election ever to he held for the 
poslh jP^le flocked to campaign for 
thedi^^rii^ ieadi^of the Moscow's 
Cotnttmnist Ptuty despite the lack of 
(^cial spofisonthip. 

GorbadKv t^^sedhis candidatu¬ 
re for both elections, but couldn’t pre- 


veMYeI«mfiEmnwii8iy|^T(liewhi*^/ . 

pering catnptdgns, die over' 

his pditka} viewti, the t«^iUhh>g of' 
his chanctef-mpthing i fo 
have affected fainr, - \ t-' 

Bom in 1931, Yeitsil»^|MMiK^ 
in engineming^mned the Own^.- 
nist Party when he was 30. He beca*' ' 
me a member of the EYeskUuitt of the 
Supreme Soviet in 1984 and, in ^\ 
followhig year, was made the first 
secretary of the Moscow, city pangr - 
by Goftobev himself. Yeltidnivas a 
hugdy popular first secxetaty« but he 
lacked tact, clashed with vested inter¬ 
ests and was, finally, dumpedhy Gw- 
bacfiev. In 1987, he was demoted to 
the first deputy chairman of the state 
ccHistructiDiieonuniaee. , 

Yeltsin owes his subseqti^t rise 
solely to himself. His individuality, 
candour atid ^iparent eccentricity 
have endeated. him to a people 
accustomed to politiciaius who are 
boring, hidebound and devoid of 
flair. His radical economic and politi¬ 
cal views also became powerful wea¬ 
pons once it became clear that Gor- 
badiev would only go so far. 

In the aftermath of the coup and 
coumercoup, Yeltsin has arguably 
emerged as the most powerful politi¬ 
cian in the Soviet Union. Today, 
with the hardliners sidelii^aod Gm- 
bachev on the defensive*. Ydtsin. 
calls most of the shots. Wifiun die 
sfKice of a few years, his influence 
has spread from Moscow, to Russia . 
and now—to Gorbachev’s despair 
—to the Soviet Union itsdf., 


power-sharing agreement between 
equals. But circumstances in which the 
pact was forged made it clear that 
Yeltsin—at the very least—was more 
equal than the other. 

A s Gorbachev readied himself to face 
the new challenges before the 
Soviet Union, the most important ques¬ 
tions concerned the nation’s future. Poli¬ 
tically, things were very much in a state 
of flux, but in the absence of a radical 
change in the situation, a number of 
developments appeared likely. 

• The Soviet Communist Party is set to 
undergo a massive change. Some 
believe that it could even disintegrate 
and split to form different political par¬ 
ties. But, at the very least, it is certain, 
with the expulsion of the hardliners, to 


undergo a radical change in character 
—in terms of leadership, policies, ideo¬ 
logy and influence. 

• The Soviet Union may fracture into a 
number of different nations. If this 
occurs, then the USA will emerge even 
stronger in what is increasingly becom¬ 
ing a unipolar world. 

• Even if Gorbachev manages to prev¬ 
ent the nation’s disintegration, the new 
political order will become highly 
decentralised. Some envisage the emerg¬ 
ence of a loose confederation of 
republics. 

• Gorbachev will be forced to accelerate 
the pace of reforms if he is to survive. It 
is possible that he will resemble Yeltsin 
more and more as the days go by. 

• The Soviet military establishment 
may split. Already, republics have 


demanded that they be allowed to run 
their own national guards or militias. 
Yeltsin, for instance, has made no secret 
of wanting a say in defence affairs. 

• The forces which have been set into 
motion will almost certainly radically 
alter the character of the Soviet econo¬ 
my. The new economic order is likely to 
share more in common with Yeltsin’s 
freemarketeering views rather than 
resemble a traditional socialist economy. 

As the Soviet people debate the 
uncertainties ahead, only one thing 
seems beyond doubt. That, at the 
moment, the future—if it lies with any¬ 
body or anything—is Yeltsin. • 

HuportmdtySummn 
ChaHogtmHiymy/Moaeow, H.V, 
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POLITICS 


A 


Iter successfully 
overseeing the 


m minduction of the ■ ■ I 

nine Janata Dal MLAs _ 

into the party (see Sunday 
4 — 10 Auffust), it didn’t lh€ A 
take very long for Maha¬ 
rashtra chief minister 
Sudhakarrao Naik to 
show the stuff he is made 
of again. This time 
around, however, Naik 
chose to hit closer home 
when he ignominiously 
divested his senior-most 
minister, Sushilkumar 
Shinde, of the law and 
judiciary portfolio on 20 
August. 

Perhaps no one was 
more surprised by the 
move than the minister 
himself. Speaking to 
reporters shortly alter he 
lost the law and judiciary 
dcpartmeni—^announced 
while Shinde was out of 
town—Shinde confessed 
that he had learned of 
Naik's action only 
through the newspapers. 

He, however, continues 
to hold the urban develop¬ 
ment portfolio. **•* 

The chief minister tcxik the decision 
ostensibly because Shinde failed to 
resolve the stake by Bombay High 
Court lawyers who had declared a fast 
unto death. But despite the crisis, Shinde 
left town to attend his Cabinet colleague 
Vilasrao Deshmukh's launch of a daily 
newspaper in Latur. Unfortunately for 
Shinde, the problem was sorted out dur¬ 
ing his absence through negotiations 
conducted by the chief minister and fin¬ 
ance minister Ramrao Adik. Naik. who 
took umbrage at Shinde’s absence, is 
reported to have told Adik that he may as 
well hold the law and judiciary portfolio 
himself. 

Once a co-conspirator during the oust 
Pawarcampaign in January, Adik initial¬ 
ly seemed to have changed tack. Speak¬ 
ing to reporters at Mantralaya the finan¬ 
ce minister echoed the chief minister’s 
view that Shinde should have been in 
Bombay when he was aware that negoti¬ 
ations to end the strike were on. He also 
pointed out that as the head of the Con¬ 
gress Legislative Party, Naik was well 
within his rights to make Cabinet 
changes. 

Just as political observers began spe- 


The new Naik 


The Maharashtra chief minister shows 
that he can get tough 



Sudhakarrao Naik: keepingaveryoiM gueseing 

ion dilating about why Adik had jumped th 
to onto Naik’s bandwagon, the finance an 
igh minister did another somersault and se< 
ast attended another joint conference with "v; 
ide Shinde and industries minister Vilasrao dli 
’ue Deshmukh. Predictably, Adik denied in 
lily having questioned Shinde’s decision to tol 
for leave town saying he had been misquo- bai 
ur- ted. In fact, added Adik, Shinde had en 
ms sought and obtained the chief minister’s i 
in- permission before heading out for the me 
ho weekend, be; 

is No one seriously believes that Shinde wo 
as was being pu.ii.shed for bunking work the 
lio like a truant schoolboy. The Shinde- Pai 
Adik-Deshmukh troika has long been we 
jst making such inconvenient demands as a n 
al- the creation of the post of deputy chief but 
ik- ministership for one ol’ them. The tak 
in- demand, incidentally, was made once rep 


_ Stepping into defence 
mini.ster Sharad Pawar’s 
VI Vm shoes cannot be a very 

- easy task for anybody, 

, and the rather affable and 

snows mild-tempercd Naik 
—nephew of former 
chief minister, the late 
V.P. Naik—seemed to 
have some initial trouble 
dispelling the notion that 
he was Pawar’s dummy. 
Even today, a section of 
the Congressmen insist 
that the defence minister 
calls up at least once a 
day to find out the latest 
goings on in his home 
state. Whether Naik res¬ 
ents this unwarranted in¬ 
terference and attempt to 
rule by remote control is 
not clear, but he cannot 
have been very happy 
with his predecessor’s 
recent public criticism of 
his decision to set up 800 
new high schools in the 
state. Criticism or not, 
Naik went ahead and 
announced his decision 
to set up these schools. 

Speculation is also rife 
about the motives behind 
the Union minister for parli¬ 
amentary affairs and AICC general 
secretary Ghulam Nabi Azad’s four-day 
"vacation" in Bombay bang in the mid¬ 
dle of the ongoing parliamentary session 
in New Delhi. Azad is supposed to have 
told his old friend. Naik, that Delhi will 
back him all the way should he choose to 
emerge out of Pawar’s shadow. 

One question remains. If Naik does 
indeed have plans to spread his wings 
beyond Pawar’s domination, why 
would he alienate a powerful section of 
the party known to be opposed to 
Pawar? Two possible reasons: Naik is 
well aware of the fact that in the event of 
a revolt the di.ssidents will not back him 
but will press for one of their own men to 
take over. More importantly. Naik is 
reported to be looking al another power- 


again during the joint press conference ■ ful lobby within the party to strike out on 


and Shinde reiterated that the "loyalists" 
had been promised that one of them 
would be made deputy chief minister in 


his own. This is the group headed by 
PWD minister Vijaysinh Mohite-Patil. 
Whether Naik succeeds in asserting. 


return for their unanimous support for or for that matter even wishes to assert 
Naik as chief minister. But shortly after his leadership's a question only Naik 
being sworn in, Naik went on record to can answer. For now he is holding his 
say that he did not favour the creation of cards close to his chest. • 


such a po.st. 


NamHa Khmaa/Bombmy 
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HOMECOMING 

Krishnasastry Doraiswamy recounts his days in captivity 


A ll's well that ends well. On 
20 August, Krishnasastry 
Doraiswamy. the executive 
director of the Indian Oil 
Corporation (lOL). was 
released by his captors—the militants of 
the extremist organisation 
Ikhwan-ul-Muslimccn—near Anant- 

nag, not very far from Srinagar. That 
brought to a close a sordid drama that 
lasted for 54 days —but not before the 
authorities gave in to the demands of the 
militants and released five hardcore 
members of the Ikhwan-ul-Muslimeen. 

Shortly after his return to Bombay 
after his release, Doraiswamy said that 
there cannot be a blanket policy on relea¬ 
sing prisoners for hostages. "You can't 
have a policy on such things,” he told 
Sunday "You have to deal with each 
case on its merits. 

Doraiswamy also denied that he had 
ever offeretf to mediate between the 
Kashmiri militants and the Indian 
government. "I was misquoted by the 
papers," he said. "What I actually said 
was that if the government wanLs my 
help to get feedback or whatever little 
knowledge I have. I will be a loyal citiz¬ 
en of this country and be glad to help.” 

But what about his days in captivity? 
Doraiswamy said that he was looked 
after well. He was even given the vegeta¬ 
rian diet he had asked for. His captors, 
who had once publicly threatened to 
chop off his arms, appeared to Doraiswa¬ 
my as no more than misguided, young 
and impressionable men. In his opinion, 
the violence and terrorism in Kashmir is 
a manifestation of certain grievances. 
"To some extent, these are grievances 
against the way in which the Indian 
government has been handling the pro¬ 
blem. But they are also the victims of pro¬ 
paganda from both across the border and 
ceilain communal forces from within 
the country," Doraiswamy avered. 

"Unless the government tackles the 
root cause of the problem there can be no 
solution. What we are dealing with now 
are just the symptoms," said the 
57-year-old .senior executive of the IOC 
who is due to retire in another six 
months. He, however, cautioned that 
there was no simple solution to the Kash¬ 


mir issue. "It won't be easy but there is 
always a solution to everyAing. So, the 
sooner such things are initiated, the bet¬ 
ter," he argued. 

"It’s not for me to mediate," continu¬ 
ed Doraiswamy. "I am just a public ser¬ 
vant, not a politician." Doraiswamy also 
clarified that he had not been debriefed 
by the Indian intelligence agencies after 
his release. "I did meet them and they 
asked me what I would say to everyone 
to which I replied that I would say only 
the truth. But I was not asked to issue 
any statements on their behalf." 

D oraiswamy insisted that he clarify 
yet another point. He did not write 
to the President at any stage during his 
captivity. During the crisis, reports 
appeared in a section of the press saying 
that Doraiswamy had written to R. Ven- 
kataraman asking him if only the rela¬ 
tives of politicians had the right to live in 
India. The reference was obviously to 
the quick releases of Rubaiya Sayeed, 


daughter of the then Union home mini¬ 
ster, Mufti Mohammad .Sayced, and 
Nahida, daughter of the National Confer¬ 
ence MP, Saifuddin Soz. "I never wrote 
to the President," Doraiswamy said. 
"The militants, however, had suggested 
that 1 write to the Governor stating that 1 
had no doubt that they would keep their 
end of the bargain by releasing me." 
Doraiswamy said he had written to the 
Governor asking him to handle his 
release the same way he had the release 
of Rubaiya and Nahida when the milit¬ 
ants demanded a two hour gap between 
the release of the prisoners and the 
hostages. 

Doraiswamy stressed that he had 
remained optimistic about the chances 
of his relea.se throughout the period of 
his captivity. He added that he had never 
been tortured. He was, however, 
frequently shifted to different locations 
during his captivity, staying at 14 differ¬ 
ent places in 54 days. "They would usual¬ 
ly t^e me late at night, wading through 



■t Is argued 
that the release 
of hostages for 
prisoners will 
onlyhavea 
ripple effect, 
encouraging 
other militants 
to resort 
to the same 
strategy to 
procure tfie 
release of their 
colleagues 
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paddy fields sometimes for ten to 1S km, 
but I was never blindfolded," he said. 

Doraiswamy, who wore the tradition¬ 
al Kashmiri salwar-kameez during his 
captivity said that the people with whom 
he interacted on a daily basis were his 
guards, not the leaders of the group. Initi¬ 
ally, he said, he thought he would be kill¬ 
ed like H.L. Khera, the HMT manager, 
and Mushir-ul-Haq, the vice-chancellor 
of Kashmir University. However, said 
Doraiswamy, the militants would reassu¬ 
re him after issuing their threats that no 
harm would come to him. 

The IOC executive director said he 
was informed that he would be released 
on 20 August at about 7:.W pm. "The 
deputy chief of the Ikhwan- 
ul-Muslimccn came to the hideout to tell 
me that I was being released," he said. 
"Sahib aaj aap ko reha kiya jaa raha 



Pofalswwny with his wife nd iwoth ef: happy r au w io w 


hau " the deputy chief told his captive, 
recalled Doraiswamy. 

T he details of the deal worked out bet¬ 
ween the militants and the govern¬ 
ment are as yet unknown. Doraiswa¬ 
my’s captivity and release was punctuat¬ 
ed with many false starts as the militants 
not only kept extending the deadline for 

Dor^wamy wHIi R^lMh Pilot (toft): 
all smiloa 


his release, but at one stage even went 
back on their word after a deal was 
reportedly struck with the government. 

The government itself has yet to 
evolve even a semblance of a strategy or 
policy to deal with the prisoners for the 
hostages issue. Political watchers can¬ 
not help but comment on how hostages, 
when they are foreign nationals or the 
the relatives of prominent people in 
public life, are swiftly released, while 
the less fortunate such as Khera and 



Mushir-ul-Haq are left to languish for 
days before being killed. There is ano¬ 
ther issue at stake: on one hand is the 
enormous human anguish caused to the 
hostages* families, on the other there arc 
considerations of national security. 
Should people with criminal records and 
cases pending against them be released 
for individuals no matter how innocent 
they are? Worse still, it is argued, that 
the release of hostages for prisoners will 
only have a ripple effect, encouraging 
other militanu to resort to the 
same strategy to procure the release of 
their colleagues. 

Meanwhile, safely back in Bombay, 
Doraiswamy has not yet decided whe¬ 
ther he will be taking a short vacation 
with his mother and wife, Satyavati. 
"Right now I am too busy answering the 
telephone and meeting well-wishers. I 
have just been showered with love and 
affection and am completely overwhel¬ 
med," he said. 

For now, Satyavati Doraiswamy, 
who waited for 54 days without know¬ 
ing whether her husband would return 
alive to her, is busy ladling out the rice 
and sambhar her husband is so fond of. 
"God knows what he has been eating 
there. Now I shall cook him his favourite 
dishes," she said. Added Doraiswamy, 
"I have a lot of promises to fulfill on 
behalf of my mother and wife who visit¬ 
ed various temples upon my release.” 
And Suzy, the Doraiswamys’ pomerani- 
an who reportedly lost her appetite 
while her master was away is t^k to 
being as happy as anyone else. Everyo¬ 
ne, even pomeranians, love happy 
endings. • 
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The intelligent chief 

M.K. Narayanan manages to cling on to the top job in the IB 
despite successive intelligence lapses 


E very move he makes 
rebounds with suspicion. 
The knives are out for him in 
the Cabinet secretariat, the 
home ministry and the 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW). 
Several Tamil politicians and state 
Governors wish him ill, M.K. 


Narayanan, director of the all-powerful 
Intelligence Bureau (IB), is a marked 
man these days. And he knows it. 

In intelligence and security circles, 
Narayanan is being blamed for not pro¬ 
ducing source material that could have 
pre-empted the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi. One senior criminologist has 
written a letter to the Verma Commis¬ 
sion saying that the intelligence Bureau 
“has to be made accountable". A similar 
letter was handed over to President R. 
Venkataraman soon after the Sripenim- 


budur bla.st. 

The past is being dug up. Narayanan 
was joint director in the bureau when 
Indira Gandhi was gunned down. All 
manner ot official!.—from constables to 
senior officers—were punished or pull¬ 
ed up. But Narayanan escaped the axe. 
Indeed, as joint director, he came to 


weild more power than his chief, H.A. 
Barari. As Prime Minister, Rajiv receiv¬ 
ed more briefings from Narayanan. And 
after Narayanan became the director, the 
PM made a habit of meeting the IB chief 
first thing in the morning and also clo.sed 
the official day with him. 

That proximity got him brickbats 
from the V.P. Singh regime. He was 
moved into the largely powerless joint 
intelligence committee. But successor 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar pluck¬ 
ed him out and gave him back his IB 


! post. And he did quiet a Tiatchet job of 
dismissing the Karunanidhi government 
this year. In a closed-door meeting 
with Narayanan, the then Tamil Nadu 
Governor, Surjit Singh Bamala, is 
reported to have told the IB chief that 
his agency manufactured lies 
which he was not going to accept. In the 
end, however. Bamala had to go. 
"Narayanan is a great survivor," said an 
intelligence officer. "He beat the Indira 
Gandhi rap and he is going to beat the 
Rajiv one. He is a big player and knows 
the agency inside out." 

.Still. Narasimha Rao has not given 
him the pre-eminence that his predeces¬ 
sors did. The Prime Minister starts the 
day with a meeting with A N. Verma. 
his pnncipal secretary, who pas.ses on 
the intelligence brief. Often, with his 
own notings on. "An IAS officer has a 
well-rounded view rarely found in 
cops," said a top government source. 

Moreover, the IB can’t be wholly 
tmsted. "Look up the warnings that it 
has put out in the last 20 years. You will 
notice the most number of red alerts on 
Republic Day and Independence Day." 
said a senior officer in the home mini¬ 
stry. "They concert reports. And when 
the real thing happens, like Rajiv or Indi¬ 
ra' s assassination, the agency is not to be 
found anywhere. It doesn’t leave a trace 
behind." 

H appenings in Kashmir have been 
just as bad. Agent after agent was 
exposed in the initial run of the V.P. 
Singh government. Until there was 
panic and some senior officers werepull- 
ed out. IB agents freely confess this. 
"Our men have been turned over," said 
one of them. "In Indira Gandhi’s time, 
we sent over 5{X) agents to the other side. 
Now Kashmir is teeming with Pakistani 
operatives. The Valley is out of our 
hands." 

Senior bureau staffers, of course, 
blame authority for this. Or, more presci- 
sely, the lack of it. "Three governments 
changed in the last two years," said an 
agent. "But not one of them gave us that 
direction. Frankly, even if we deploy 



As Prims Minisfer, RaJIv Gandhi recsived most of 
his briefings from M.K. Narayanan (right). Riglv had 
made a habit of meeting the IB chief first thing In 

the morning 
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100,000 soldiers in Kashmir, wc cannot 
flush out the militants." 

Refreshing candour. And rooted in a 
truth: the bureau has become very heavi¬ 
ly politicised. Reports are made that suit 
a political whim. There is no premium 
on showing spine. "It’s arub-offof the 
close links IB has to maintain with the 
highest political authority in the land,’ 
said a senior agent. "But it will help to 
make the bureau more accountable." 

That won’t be easy. As members ot 
the estimates committee of Parliaincnt 
would testify. Just before the V.P. Singh 
regime went down, the committee s 
chairman. BJP MP Jaswant Singh, took 
up the matter of the IB budget. Then IB 
chief R.P. Joshi was called. He came. 
But, as directed, he didn’t give an 
account of the intelligence-gathering 
activities. Instead came a long spiel of 
the number of trucks, cars, motorcycles 

and bicycles in the IB’s possession. He 

dodged and dodged and the members 
couldn’t nail him," reported an exaspera¬ 
ted intelligence man. "When they gol 
a position to do so, the government fell. 

The BJP’s position—then, as 
now—is to have watchdog bodies to 
scrutinise the working of the IB. But the- 
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re’s no consensus. There’s a stopgap 
measure. This is, as an official suggests, 
to have a panel to select the IB chief, a 
kind of quasi UPSC affair. But the intelli¬ 
gence community is resisting. All this 
is very unweildy," said a member of it. 
Perhaps. 


B ut the selection procedure becomes 
crucial now. M.K. Narayanan reti¬ 
res in March next year. He isn’t likely to 
get an extension. But the government 
hasn’t decided on a successor either. In 
earlier times, the pattern was to designa¬ 
te one of the three additional directors in 
the bureau OSD (Officer on Special 
Duty) to the chief. That way, he learnt 
the ropes. This time, the Cabinet secreta¬ 
riat says no. Reason: if one of the three 
men is chosen to lead, the other two will 
bide their time till retirement. 

On the face of it. a sound logic.. But 
previous appointments have shown one 
thing. With all parameters being equal, 
the candidate’s political links determine 
the final choice. So it’s bound to be this 
time around. Three men are in the race. 
They are V.G. Vaidya, backed by S.B. 
Chavan, Suresh Mehta, pushed by 
Narayanan himsell and K. Sarayanan, 
plugged by the Prime Minister. Vaidya 
is ahead at the moment. 

Still, there’s many a slip. And profes¬ 
sionals in the Intelligence Bureau hope 
for the best. Clearly, they could do with¬ 
out an M.K. Narayanan in front. But can 
authority’? • 
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Highflying Shekhar 

The former Prime Minister owes the lAF crores of rupees 


W hile Prime Minister Narasim- 
ha Rao seems to be firmly in 
the saddle, his predecessor. 
Chandra Shekhar is still tying up the 
loose ends of his brief tenure. Defence 
minister Sharad Pawar recently inform¬ 
ed Parliament that Shekhar’s party.thc 
Samjwadi Janata Party (SJP) owed the 
Indian Air Force (lAF) a whopping 
sum of Rs 4.02 crores as reimbursement 
for the use of aircraft following the 
announcement of elections. In addition, 
telephone bills amounting to several 


period of use. He flew a total of 1307 
hours, mostly on Boeing aircraft maintai¬ 
ned by the lAF. This works out to over 
eighteen hours per day. 

A senior lAF official clarified that if 
the hours of usage seemed to be too 
high, it was because the hours of stoppa¬ 
ge were also calculated into the figures. 
He added that the cost per hour was 
roughly Rs 60,000 for a Boeing and less 
for other aircraft. Said the official, "The 
procedure is to route the bills through 
the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO). 
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Chandra SImIcIiw: UiM to pay up 

lakh rupees have piled up in Chandra 
Shekhar’s office. The point is; how is a 
small party like the SJP make the 
payments? 

According to party spokesman S.P. 
Malaviya, the question of payment does 
not arise since the party has not received 
the bills even a month after Pawar raised 
the issue in Parliament. He said, "Such 
pending bills are nothing new for a politi - 
cal party. The SJP will scrutinise the 
bills when they arrive and if need be. go 
on a collection drive to pay the lAF." 

As per the government’s figures, 
Chandra Shekhar made extensive use of 
lAF planes betw^n 2 May and 13 June 
of this year—considered as an unofficial 
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However, in case the incumbent govern¬ 
ment decides that the amount can be 
waived, the sum will be recovered by the 
lAF from the central budget." 

It is ironic that during his tenure 
Chandra Shekhar had waived a long- 
pending lAF electioneering bill in the 
name of former Prime Minister Charan 
Singh. The bill is understood to have 
been a crore of rupees. Some other such 
bills of Charan Singh had been cleared 
by the Congressfl) and Chandra Shek¬ 
har is being reminded of this fact by his 
aides. Nonetheless, he is understo^ to 
have recently asserted to one of them, "It 
is as if the whole country knows I am 
under this debt. Whatever previous 


governments have been doing is diffe¬ 
rent. 1 will clear all bills even if I have to 
take loans to do it." 

The self-conscious opinion of the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister seems to be at a tang¬ 
ent with some of his party leaders who 
feel election 'bills arc hardly a serious 
issue and should be quietly forgotten as 
has become the ‘practice’. They feel that 
unlike the Congress(I) which had a large 
party ba.se and a large corpus of funds, 
the SJP could hardly finance the long 
election campaign much less pay crores 
to the lAF for a campaign in which the 
party fared miserably. Some disgruntled 
party members have also been saying 
that though Chandra Shekhar had been 
cnss-crossing the country, the extensive 
use of lAF aircraft brought little results 
and fewer votes. 

Such unofficial or personal use of air¬ 
craft by serving Prime Ministers during 
the course of an election campaign has 
become a necessary evil. It gives the 
leader amazing access to the people and 
political mileage. While it was Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi who had really begun using lAF pla¬ 
nes (the AICC has been paying up some 
bills), it was Rajiv Gandhi with his 
penchant for flying who began unrestric¬ 
ted use of lAF aircraft. 

The anticipated receipt of the 
latest—Rs 4 crores—bill is an embarras¬ 
sment for the former Prime Minister. A 
key member of the Shekhar camp point¬ 
ed out that a break-up of the bills should 
also be made available to journalists 
who travelled with the former Prime 
Minister during the campaign. He said 
that on most occasions, mediapersons 
had been told that the government 
would provide the accommodation but 
the scribes would have to pay the air fare. 

In their eagerness to be on the Prime 
Minister’s plane, the journalists had 
readily agre^ to the condition but failed 
to pay up later. Now the SJP faces the 
embanassing situation of asking the 
journalists to .share the burden (which is 
unlikely), pay up the huge sum or ignore 
the issue altogeAer. 

In any case, Chandra Shekhar will be 
busy trying to settle the bills he picked 
up while he was Prime Minister of India. 
MtuBmbi/NmwtMtl 
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n the beginning were extended 
families and a slower pace of life. 
Someone, sometime or another, 
was always around to listen to 
you, discuss the trend of your 
thoughts and enquire into the causes of 
yOur happiness or gloom. But with the 
best of intentions, a person no longer has 
the time for the state of minds other than 
his own—unless he is a professional. So 
it 4s to the psychologist that people, who 
are in need of a willing ear, are now 
turning. 

Increasingly, psychological services 
are in demand everywhere and with eve¬ 
rybody; school and college students, par¬ 
ents, patients and businessmen. Talking 
helps, and is, in fact, necessary, and with 
everybody beginning to realise this, the 
talking’s begun with a vengeance. In 
schools, hospitals, colleges, even 
industry. 

Dr Manju Mehta is, 
associate professor of cli¬ 
nical psychology, in the 
department of psycholo¬ 
gy at the All India Insti¬ 
tute of Medical Sciences 
(AIIMS), as well as a 
member of the editorial 
board of the Indian Jour¬ 
nal of Clinical Psycholo¬ 
gy. She .speaks with deep 
satisfaction about the 
kind of research being 
done in psychology in the 
country teday, as well as 
its scope and progress in 
the future. "No longer," 
she asserts, "is psycholo¬ 
gy and its application con¬ 
fined to IQ tests and the 
like. Today, clinical psy¬ 
chologists are an integral 
part of any hospital and 
no psychiatrist can do 
without us." 

While clinical psycho¬ 
logists work with pati¬ 
ents suffering f^rpm behaviou¬ 
ral and other personality disorders, psy¬ 
chologists perse, deal with normal 
human behaviour. Explains Mehta, 
"The role of psychologists both in the cli¬ 
nical and non-clinical set-up is increa¬ 
sing." While therapy is an integral part 
of the duties of a clinical psychologist, 
counselling is usually done by a psycho¬ 
logist, more popularly called a 
counsellor. 

Mehta reveals that over the last three 
to five years, counselling has taken off 
in a big way, with a number of schools 


ind 
over 
matter 

Counselling services 
are in increasing 
demand in both schools 
and offices 


ed its own support structure, is breaking 
up, single-parent families are on the 
increase and time is a big and pressing 
factor today. Amidst all this, if the 
school can do anything to help, we're 
glad to do so." 

Dr Shalini Dave, psychologist and 
counsellor at the school, emphasises 
that it's teamwork that makes all the dif¬ 
ference when it comes to dealing with 
children. "There are no quick solutions 
or a magic wand," sighs Dave. "The prin¬ 
cipal. the class-teacher, the remedial 
teacher, the parents and I work together 
to try to solve a problem that exists." 

This could be a behavioural or neuro¬ 
logical problem that could manifest 
itself academically, as a learning disor¬ 
der. Explains Dave: "A child could be of 
average or above-average intelligence, 
but might have an attention problem, 






Dr Shaiini Dave (left), psychologist and counsellor 
at Sriram School (above) emphasises that there are 
no quick solutions to problems that children face 


and colleges choosing to employ full-ti¬ 
me psychologists, to work with students 
and parents in solving the various pro¬ 
blems that might arise. 

S riram School is one of the schools to 
have a psychologist on its staff. In 
her sunny room, Amrita Puri, principal, 
explains why she thought the inclusion 
necessary: "It’s not as if psychological 
problems have not been there before, but 
today there is a lot of pressure on young 
parents to bring up their children. The 
joint family, which traditionally extend¬ 


where he is unable to-concentrate in a 
classroom situation. There could be 
several reasons for this, ranging from a 
slight neurological problem toa trauma- 
tis^ home life.” 

Puri also adds that it is only now that 
both educationists and parents are realis¬ 
ing that children arc individuals too, 
hence the need for counselling and thera¬ 
py. "Two children who have the same 
problem might need completely differ¬ 
ent solutions," she stresses. 

This could be in the form of extended 
talking sessions for neurotics, where the 
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person is encouraged to gain an insight 
into his own behaviour, or intervention¬ 
ist dierapy, in cases of i^obic patients, 
to help tlKm conquer their fears. "Psy- 
.chology today is a lot more than just ta¬ 
king," says Dave, "though that helps 
too!" 

I t sure does, as that rarer species, the 
psychoanalyst, will tell you. 
"Psychoanalysis is a 
technique,” explains 
R. P. Bhatia, one 

such professional, 

"and a difficult 
and self-trained one at 
that, because the psycho¬ 
logist has to first put him¬ 
self through analysis, 
over a period of about 
four years, before he is 
able to psychoanalyse 
patients." Mehta adds 
that it is a Freudian tech¬ 
nique, which is rarely 
us^ today, mainly 
because it takes "too 
long" to get results. "Besi¬ 
des, behavioural therapy 
is yielding such go^ 
results today, that it is get¬ 
ting more and more 
popular." 

Career counselling is another area 
which is rapidly gaining importance, as 
more and more youngsters are getting 
increasingly career-conscious. Diksha 
Awasthi, a career counsellor at the 
University of Bombay, says that several 
tests are being administei^ to students 
besides the standard IQ tests, such as the 
Space Perception Test (SPT), the Hijgh 
School Personality Questionnaire 
(HSPQ), the Children’s Personality 
Questionnaire (CPQ), the Early School 
Personality Questiormaire (ESPQ) and 
Others. 

. "We can then have a fair idea as to the 
student’s personality and what career he 
or she would be best suited to." explains 
Awasthi, who goes on to bemoan the 
fact that most of the tests that are admi¬ 
nistered have all been developed in the 
West. “Tests should be developed and 
adapted to suit Indian conditions," she 
feels. 

This is happening in other areas in psy¬ 
chology, however, says Puri, who says 
that path-breaking work is being done 
by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training’s (NCERT) 
dqrartment of childhood education, and 
several psychologists, woriung indepen¬ 


dently. "All this is woric that is relevant 
in the Indian context." she says. 

Dave agrees, saying that when she 
counsels the students, quite oftot she 
also has to counsel the family top, which 
could include not only parents, but 
grandp^nts, aunts, uncles and cousins. 
"Not tike the West at all," she 
emphasises. 

Parents are the most important, of 


Psychologist Dr R.P. Bhatia 
baiieves that behavioural 
ttierapy is yielding good 
results and becoming more 
and more popular 


course, and many schools and colleges 
conduct workshops to help them reco¬ 
gnise problems that might arise in parent- 
child relationships. "We’ve held several 
workshops for parents and we also regu¬ 
larly have counselling meetings, where, 
parents get together with each other, the. 
class teacher and the psychologist and 
discuss their problems," says Puri. "This 
reassures them that they aren’t the only 
ones to have problems. Problems don’t 
just limit themselves to the home or the 
school, but extend to the workplace, as 
well. Many employers in India are begin¬ 
ning to realise this, and hence the increa¬ 
sing importance of industrial 
psychologists.” 

If Industrial psychology is one field 
■that has r^ly gain^ i»pularity," 


;reveals Mehta. 'This could range from 
the carrying out of handwriting tests on 
prospective employees, to resolving 
labour disputes in factories, or counsell¬ 
ing airline employees on how to deal 
with stress. "Many organisations, especi¬ 
ally hotels and others in the hospitality 
industry are employing industrial 
psychologists in their human 
resource development departments," 
says Mehta. 

Psychologists are mak¬ 
ing rapid strides in other 
directions and fields as 
well, with appreciable 
advance on all fronts. 
And so, clinical psycholo¬ 
gists are worldng with 
AIDS patients at the 
AIIMS; developing new 
techniques in behaviou¬ 
ral therapy; helping the 
parents of children suffer¬ 
ing from terminal cancer 
to cope with guilt; help¬ 
ing old patients cope with 
hypertension, dial^tes or 
heart diseases; assessing 
the possible impairment 
to thought processes caus¬ 
ed by radiotherapy; and 
distinguishing between 
malingering and real pain. 

Industrial psychologists are trying to 
work with labour unions to resolve dis¬ 
putes; developing new management 
techniques in conjunction with leading 
management institutes, such as the Jam- 
nalal Bajaj Institute; helping to draft syl¬ 
labi to introduce industrial psychology 
as a subject in most engineering and 
management institutes; advising 
employers on how to retain their best 
and brightest, as well as obtain maxi¬ 
mum output. 

School counsellors and psychologists 
are helping organise workshops for par¬ 
ents; encouraging children to celebrate 
festivals; and d^ing with problems 
ranging fiom examination fears to faulty 
toilet h^its. 

So, next time you’re lonely, or your 
seven-year-old can’t cope with arithme¬ 
tic, or maybe you’ve just flunked that 
job interview, you"know you have the 
option of seeking help from the nearest 
psychological counselling service. Sim¬ 
ply talking about your problems, to a per¬ 
son qualified to assist you deal with 
them, can span the distance between des¬ 
pair and hope. • 




Bom tough 

Sanjiv Goenka on RPG Enterprises, business and himself 


Sanjiv Goenka started at the top. At 
24, he was running Dunlop as deputy 
managing director (a feud with partner 
Manu Chhabria kept him from being 
promoted from deputy). In 1988, Chha¬ 
bria bought the Goenkas out of Dunlop. 
And since then, Sanjiv has not devoted 
himself to any one company but, along 
with older brother Harsh, helped over¬ 
see the RPG group’s operations and 
plans for growth and diversification. 

At 29 he became president of the Indi¬ 
an Chamber of Commerce and oversaw 
what is widely regarded as one of its best 
years ever. Now, at 30, as Goenka lays 
down charge of the Chamber', he talks 
about his role as vice-chairman of 
RPG Enterprises—a 

group which stood at Rs 
70 crores in 1979 and 
now lays claim to a tur¬ 
nover of over Rs 2,100 


Sunday: As the youngest* 
ever president of the 
Indian Chamber of 
Commerce (195HI-91), 
do you think you made 
a significant 

contribution? 

Saigiv Goenka: I don't 
know whether I’ve added 
anything to the Indian 
Chamber. The Chamber 
is a very big institution 
and has a tremendous 
amount of goodwill. The¬ 
refore it was very easy for 
me to get things done. 
But yes, the one change 
we did bring about is that 
we stressed that the 
Chamber is not only a 
bridge between the 
government and the cor¬ 
porate world, but bet¬ 
ween society and the cor¬ 
porate world also. And 
we did try to make a small 
beginning in our commu¬ 
nication with society. 

We actually establi- 
shed...you can’t say a 


theme, but a slogan... we called it 
‘Looking beyond Iwsiness’. We started 
with things like distributing saplings to 
needy villagers. We have distributed a 
few lakh saplings. Then we are in the pro¬ 
cess of setting up a rehabilitation centre 
for drug addicts. Land has been acqui¬ 
red. The total project will be about Rs 
3.S crores. And it’s the first project of its 
kind in this part of the world. 

Then we set up a corpus fund. We set 
up the ICC Calcutta Foundation which 
has a corpus fund of Rs SO lakhs. The 
idea is that this will be used by subsequ¬ 
ent presidents—the interest of that itself 
will be Rs five to ten lakhs—for social 
welfare programmes. I’m not talking 






about giving charity to the army or die 
navy or something of that kind. It is 
actually set up for those little things, indi¬ 
vidual problems which are taken up and 
addressed. 

And we have in Mrs Rakhi Sarkar, 
who coordinates this wing of the Cham¬ 
ber, a capable and competent—a com¬ 
mitted kind of individu^. And I think, 
had it not been for her, we wouldn’tTiave 
been able to achieve tMs kind of success. 

Q: Do you think then, that the Inisiiics- 
sman has a greater sodal ftmcthw in 
today’s environment? 

A: No. I don’t think that the business¬ 
man has a greater role than he 1^ 

' before. It’sjust that some¬ 
where along the line we 
have forgotten and there 
needs to be areawakening 
of the fact that we are liv¬ 
ing in society and we owe 
what we are to society. 
Something needs to 
done, in a very small «- 
humMe way. Something 
should be done. 

Q: Docs the employer- 
employee relation^lp 
need to be redefined? 

A: I diink these are very 
strong words—employer 
and employee. Who is an 
employer ready? Is it the 
person who owns the sha¬ 
res? Is it the person who 
owns the company? If 
you keep an assistant are 
you not an employer? 

The basic business of 
business is to make 
money. And that cannot 
be draied. Having said 
that, there is a basic differ¬ 
ence between profit mak¬ 
ing and profiteraing. 
Thae shouldbcmak^- 
tion to profiteering. But. 
there can be no objection 
to {Hofit making. 

And, I ^nk, an 
employee and an 
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employer are both enthused by greater 
profits. In fact, it’s the single largest 
motivating factor for improved 
performance. 

Take the case of HMV which had lit¬ 
tle better results this year than we have 
had in the past. Every single person in 
HMV is very enthusiastic about it. It’s 
not as if I’m more enthusiastic and 
they’re less enthusiastic. In fact, if you 
insist on difference. I’m probably a little 
less enthusiastic than the rest of the team. 

I think the commitment at every level 
is equal and no employer can achieve 
anything without the employee. I think 
it is a hand-in-hand situation. 

Q: The RPG group’s forte appears to 
lie in taking over companies that are 
not doing particularly well and then 
turning them around. Is there a 
method to this? 

A; We are the first ones to admit that we 
are very ordinary people—as a family 
There’s nothing extraordinary or special 
about us. The fact is that we are ordinary 
people surrounded by extraordinary 
men—men of outstanding ability and 
calibre. It is these men who effect the tur¬ 
narounds for us. 

Ah...we do believe in giving operatio¬ 
nal freedom, we do believe that there are 
areas where an expert knows best what 
is to be done. And as long as the basic 
strategic plans are within the realms of 
reason and possibility, it’s fine. There is 
really no operational interference. It has 
paid dividends. 

Yes, companies where we have been 
involved have perfonned better after our 
entry, I think there can be six or seven 
examples. Partially we have been lucky. 
The industries have had a turnaround 
prospect. And the fact that we got the 
right people for the right function and 
the fact that we have been able to get 
people to work with a unified 
objective... 

Q: You spend a lot of time on HMV, a 
company whose size does not really 
justify that kind of attention. Does the 
music industry have a future in this 
country? 

A: The audio ca.s.sette market is steadily 
increasing. You’ve got children with 
Rima Lahiri singing Teacher my 
teacher and whatever else. You have the 
teenagers listening to Sharon Prabhakar 
and Alisha Chinai. My daughter came 
back from school the other day singing 
llu Hu of Subhash Ghai’s Saudagar and 
I was a bit surprised. The fact is music is 
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CMtLM 

Rs 590.62 crores* 



LIMJTBD 
CESCLM 

Rs 546.00 crores 


iumtED 
Asian CaMss Ltd 

Rs 101.90 crores 



Bayer (India) Ltd 

Rs 179.06 crores 



The Gramophone Company of India 
Ltd 

Rs 30.67 crores* 



Harrisons Malayalam Ltd 

Rs 104.40 crores* 



Phillips Carbon Black Ltd 

Rs 89.79 crores 


* unaudited figures 
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catching on. 

Older people are listening to bhajans. 
Music has entered the human life. Whe¬ 
ther it’s a truck driver or a billionaire, 
everyone listens to music. We do feel 
that the audio cassette market is going to 
go through a boom. I don’t know exactly 
when the boom will come, but it will. 

Q: In West Bengal at least, the most 
controversial of your companies is the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corpora¬ 
tion (CESC Ltd). Your father went on 
record saying that there would be no 
loadshedding in Calcutta from July. 
Well, there has been loadshedding, 
hasn’t there? 

A; We were very categorical and very 
clear. We would have no loadshedding 
in Calcutta post-July provided we get 
300 MW from the State Electricity 
Board. And on days we got 300 MW, 
there has actually been no loadshedding. 

Yes, there had been two days of load¬ 
shedding over a period of one hour or 
two...we have to think of what we promi¬ 
sed. We are 90 per cent of the way there. 
It is our debt to make sure that Calcutta 
becomes loadshedding-free. There is no 
question about it. 

Q: And you are going to discharge 
that debt this time? 

A: Right now, we arc in the process of 
setting up the 500 MW Budge Budge 
power station which should be operatio¬ 
nal within three-and-a-half to four 
years. I don’t think Calcutta will be short 
of power. 

Q: So you feel that there is no alterna¬ 
tive to the privatisation of the power 
sector? 

A: There is no alternative to privatisa¬ 
tion. Because of the an^ount of funds 
required in the sector...! think the 
government has to open it up. And 
they’ve done the right thing by opening 
it up to the private sector. 

Q: The market appears to share that 
view. The CESC share price is shoot¬ 
ing up. Why is this? 

A: I think it would be immodest of me to 
say it’s the management. I think the sha¬ 
reholders have sensed a change. 

Q: What are the RPG group’s plans 
for the 1990s? 

A: There are new projects where work 
has started. There is the Rs 1,600-crore 
Budge Budge power plant and grassroot 
tea plantations in West Bengal. And not 
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Sai^iv with father, R.P. Ooanka (sitting), 

the least, petrochemicals. Asian Cables | 
is going in for an expansion. Phillips Car¬ 
bon Black is going for an expansion. 
Electronics and glass fibre are being 
expanded. Almost everything. 

Q: That indicates a certain confidence 
in West Bengal. 

A; The fact that I am proposing to invest 
so much of funds in West Bengal should 
give an indication as to what I feel about 
it. We arc very bullish about West 
Bengal. We are very comfortable with 
Jyotibabu and his leadership. A very con¬ 
genial atmosphere he provides. And all I 
can say is that I hope I be given more 
opportunities to invest here. 

Q: There’s no opposition from the 
Left Front government? 

A: I think the government has been very 
positive in its approach. When we’ve 
been wrong, they have actually called j 
and pulled us up. On the other hand, if 
our points have .been right, they have 
accepted it and implemented the 
changes. 

Q: So you believe you’ve been given a 
very fair deal? 

A: Absolutely. 


and alder brotlwr Harsh (right) :tt’s all In tiM tamily 


Q: Manu Chhabria said recently that 
you were quite glad to get rid of Dun¬ 
lop because it wasn’t doing too well. 
So, was the loss of the company a bless¬ 
ing in disguise for RPG? 

A: (Pauses).\ don’t think I’d like to talk 
about Dunlop. It’s an emotional issue 
with me and there are sentiments involv¬ 
ed in the first years of my professional 
life. I don’t like to talk about it... 

Q: The last few years have been full of 
ups and downs. 1988 was a bad year, 
wasn’t it? 

Jyotl Bnsu: provkHngn eongmlal 
atmoaplMra 


A: It’s always easier to 
say how to face it after it 
is through. I think the fact 
that our entire group...of 
people, stand by us dur¬ 
ing our downs—and 
that’s where we get our 
strength from. 

'V'es, 1988 was one of 
the worst years of our cor¬ 
porate history. There was 
the sale of large .shares 
(Dunlop) to the Chhabri- 
as...and we found that 
each and every person of 
RPG stood by us. 

For the first time, we 
got such an overwhelm¬ 
ing feeling that people 
really cared for you, 
people are really there 
with you, stand by you in 
a (smiles), f tell 
you, it was a great fee¬ 
ling. And that’s the kind 
of feeling that really help¬ 
ed us to survive. 

Hope was a major part 
of us then. The fact that 
we were able to look for¬ 
ward, get on, in.stead of 
brooding, was again 


thanks to people who really egged us on 
to forget the past. 

Q: And what about ups? 

A: 1 feel very happy. Then 1 look at the 
next target. Not that we have much to 
write home about anyway. 

Q: You were born into a business fami¬ 
ly. So your career was really pre¬ 
determined. Do you ever regret being 
a businessman? 

A; (Pauses). 1 realfy don’t. I quite enjoy 
it. 

Q: Do you have any idols? People you 
admire? 

A: (Smiles). Well; the one person who I 
think has influenced my personal life is 
my father. And I think I have learnt a lot 
of things from him. 

Professionally, even though I don’t 
think I’ve really been in direct touch 
with the man. but the man who is a kind 
of an idol, a kind of a hero is Aditya 
Birla. To see what he has achieved in 
such a short span of time! I think if I 
could achieve one-tenth of it, I would be 
great. • 

hstmnlmwaivtourmv 
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ADVERTISING 

HARD TIMES 


The ad world faces a slump 


T he writing is on the wall. Sud¬ 
denly the fcel-good-talk-big 
hype associated with the 
advertising industry has given 
way to a more sombre mood as 
ad moghuls are busy scratching their 
heads U) figure out just how to cut cor¬ 
ners and save that extra rupee which will 
help them tide over the ongoing reces¬ 
sion in the ad industry. Lintas, for in.stan- 
ce, has put a freeze on all capital expendi¬ 
ture until things get better while Trikaya 
Grey has already trimmed its business 
by Rs 2.5 crores. 

On paper things don’t seem to be as 
bad as they really are. According to an 
Operations Research Group (ORG) 
survey of press advertising, 1990 
recorded a 17 per cent growth rate over 
the previous year. But take into account 
media inflation, calculated at 18.S per 
cent by the Indian Society of 
Advertisers and the growth rate really 
amounts to nothing. More bad news for 
the press: space consumed by ads 
decrea.sed by seven per cent in 1989-90. 
This was most marked for consumer 
goods ads where, concludes the ORG 
survey, ^ace consumption declined by 
almost 17 per cent in the last 12 months. 

"The next one year is going to be very 
bad for publications," predicts author 
and journalist Minhaz Merchant who is 
among the first to have foreseen the big 
ad slump when he .sold his Sterling 
publications to the Indian Express 
Group. "The days of journalist-owned 
publications are over. I see no 
alternative to big groups handling 
publishing in India. 

E ven as bigger groups have begun 
closing down less profitable 
magazines—earlier this year, for 
instance, the Living Media group's 
Bombay magazine closed down without 
a whimper—the existing publications 
seem to be in a tizi^ as to how to cope 
with the recession. Fewer ads mean less 
revenue and coming as it were on the 
heels of a hike in newsprint rates only 
the bravest and the biggest can hope to 
survive. The most obviously dramatic 
instance is the closure of the 
111 -year-old institution. The Illustrated 


Weekly of India. While its publishers 
argue that The Weekly has not closed but 
is merely keeping abreast with the 
changing times, the fact remains that 
The Weekly, as it has been known in its 
magazine format, is dead. In its place is a 
broadsheet, claiming to be a magazine. 
Its editor Pritish Nandy was not 
available for comment. ; 

Nandy’s other publication The 
Independent has done away with its 
Sunday edition altogether, offering its 
readers a beefed-up Saturday edition. 

The changes in the world of 
publishing are mere manifestations of 
the root problem—fewer ads as clients 
begin paring down ad budgets to cope 
with a post-budget recession. "I believe 
the recession is just beginning. This is 
just the tip of the iceberg," says Lintas' 
chief executive Alyque Padamsce. "As 
this cold wind blows, I think agencies 
will have to deliver what the Americans 


RECESSION BLUES 


How the ad business has 
beenhit 
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say is more bang for my buck." 

In other words, ad agencies are 
gearing up to deliver sales rather than 
hype. In the Eighties, continues 
Padamsee, advertising went through a 
"teenage phase"—anything that was 
bright and creative made for great 
advertising. No more. In the Nineties, 
ads will be measured by great sales and 
"only the professionals will survive," 
predicts Padamsee. 

Hindustan Thompson Associates 
Limited (HTA) chief Mike Khanna, 
more or less echoes the same view. 
"When there is a down trend, the market 
leader tends to be at an advantage. 
Smaller agencies that depend on only 
three or four clients will M facing veiy 
hard times." 


A t first glance, the smaller agencies 
indeed seem to be bearing the brunt 
of the recession. For instance, 
executives at Forefront (annual stated 
billings Rs 3 crores) have been 
instructed to try and avoid hopping into 
cabs and rely more on the telephone as 
long as it doesift deter business. "We 
went through a really rough phase in 
April," admits Forefront managing 
director Ajay Gupta. Fortunately for the 
agency, it has three export 
business-based clients that represent 
over half its billings. "If it hadn't been 
for these guys," says Gupta, "I’d have 
literally been down and under." More 
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recently, Forefront had to retrench three 
of its 22 employees. 

The big daas of the ad industry are 
preferring to play it cool for now. While 
admitting that there is a recession in the 
ad industry in general, HTA’s Khanna 
said his own agency was continuing to 
grow or at least maintain an even keel 
with an 18 per cent 
growth. According 
to its audited 
accounts, HTA rank¬ 
ed in billings worth 
Rs 136.5 crores last 
year, up 18 per cent 
from the previous 
financial year. 

"I can’t exactly 
say that there has 
been a recession," 
explains Khanna. 

"But through its eco¬ 
nomic policies, the 
government is tak¬ 
ing steps to decelera¬ 
te consumer 

demand." Luckily 
for HTA—since 70 
per cent of its busi- ii|_j 

ness comes from 
advertising cons- SOf 

umer products —the dt 

bulkofitS'clioatS9re mmmmmmmmmmm 
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multinationals which, according to 
Khanna, have realised that "you don’t 
really gain by cutting advertising costs". 

Tril»ya Grey’s managing director 
Ravi Gupta too believes that the crisis 
faced by advertising agencies is not so 
much of a recession as a cash flow 
problem. "Clients who had been paying 
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ALYQUE PADAMSEE 


Chief executive, Lintax 

Inflation or no inflation you have to buy 
soap. But the first hit will be consucner 
durables like cars and two wheelers" 


agencies are 
gearing up to 
deliver sales 
rather than hype. 
In the Eighties the 
industry went 
through a phase 
when anything 
that was bright 
and creative made 
for great 
advertising 


on the due date are now finding it tough. 
to meet their credit deadlines," says 
Gupta. But the ad industry, he adds, has 
already crossed its worst phase. ‘"Things 
are not as acute as they were four to six 
weeks ago. We are over the worst. Now 
everything depends on how the whole 
economy is managed; we’ve got to start 
sending positive 
signals out to the 
world." 

Others find solace 
in the worldwide 
downturn in adverti¬ 
sing, where the 
industry is growing 
at a rate of two to 
three per cent in 
countries like the 
US or UK. "All in all 
the future for Indian 
advertising looks 
good," says Khanna. 

^ "There will be a few 
I hiccups for a year or 
j.two, but why look 
I only at us? The 
™ whole country will 
be passing through a 
lUy difficult phase for 

Qi. the next year or two." 


But the Cassandr- 
as of doom will not 
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Chief executive, HTA 

"There will be a few hiccups for a year or 
two, but why look only at us? The whole 
country will be passing through a 
difficult phase for the next year or two" 



Managing director, Trikaya Grey 


"Things are not as acute as they were four 
to six weeks ago. We are over the worst 
Now everything depends on how the 
whole economy is managed" 


be silent. Its more conservative votaries 
such as the Indian Society of 
Advertisers concede that the Indian 
advertising industry is "facing 
challenging times". The more vocd 
such as Padamsee talk about the 
"impending cyclone". 

N o one is quite sure about what has 
led to the downturn in advertising. 
Most make vague .sounds about a 
eneral recession and post-budget 
lues. But some of the reasons are not 
very hard to unearth. Beginning with the 
economic slowdown in the post-Gulf 
war scenario, the recession only gained 
momentum with the political 
uncertainty especially in north India, the 
cut in ad budgets by the public sector 
which was coming in for increasing flak 
for its inefficient operations and a tall in 
demand, particularly for consumer 
durables. "Inflation or no inflation, you 
have to buy soap," reasons Padamsee. 
"But the first hit will be consumer 
durables like cars and two wheelers." 

There is another 
factor that has caus¬ 
ed the recession in 
the ad industry to 
accelerate at a faster 
pace. It is what 
Padamsee calls the 
trigger mechanism. 

"The doomsayers 
are only accelerat¬ 
ing the fall," he says. 

Media pundits 
have already begun 
looking into their 
crystal balls to see 
the future. Mer¬ 
chant, for instance, 
sees the publishing 
and advertising 
industry Kxiking up 
after it weathers a 
rough year or so. 

"As the economy 
expands and 

with the new industrial policy, a lot of 
foreign firms will be coming into India, 
breeding greater competition. 
Simultaneously the stock market boom 
will continue.^' But in the long term, 
continues Merchant, the growth will 
plateau off, particularly where 
publications are concerned. "People will 
rely on print media less as .satellite TV 
grows. There won’t be a terminal 
decline, but print will have to coexist 
with TV ana radio and ultimately we 
will be left with the US model of only 
one, at the most two, newspapers in 
every town." 

Given Aeir constrained ad budgets, 
the agencies have cut down advertising 

SO 


in small or even medium-sized 
publications. In many cases they have 
begun to rely more and more on 
television advertising. "There has been a 
significant hike in r^ia rates over the 
last four years and this could be counter 
productive." warns Khanna. "The 
money men will be calling the tune," 
says Padamsee. "This will affect the 
media, the television and, more 
importantly, the press. The glossies in 
particular will have to deliver more than 
just gloss; they will have to deliver high 
circulations and high purchasing power." 

S mall agencies going under, small 
publications following suit. Is 


there nothing but unre¬ 
lieved gloom? No, says 
Padamsee. One field that 
could possibly benefit is 
market research. "I 
should imagine that it is 
more important to invest 
in market research 
because you would want 
your rtipee to stretch 
f^urther." Trikaya’s Gupta 
sees good times ahead for 
the consumer. "Today 
there are enough new 
brands coming to ensure 
that quality goes up. Con¬ 
sumers are getting a 
damn good deal. Even 
Hindustan Motors has 
improved." * ^ 

Gupta is also encourag¬ 
ed by what he feels will 
be an end to the "racketee¬ 
ring" by the ad industry. "Clients are 
becoming more sophisticated and can 
see through a campaign which has not 
been well-thought out." Right now, the 
situation is so desperate that agencies 
will scramble for business at the drop of 
a hat. Recently, for instance. Air India 
asked for a complete campaign proposal 
to be submitted within 15 days. Ten ! 
agencies, including Trikaya, 
immediately jumped into the fray. "We 
ultimately had to back out because it 
takes time to grip a problem. How can 
you come up with a whole campaign in 
5just 15 days," asks Gupta. 
i The re^ casualty then may well be the 
Equality of advertisements, especially as 
■the small and medium-sized agencies 
have begun cutting down on their 
creative expenditure. "I have cut my 
overheads by about 40 per cent and the 
bulk of this has been on creative," says 
Forefront's Gupta. In fact the ad 
industry has failed to come up with a 
single memorable ad (with the 
exception of Kingston cigarettes by 
Enterprise, peihaps) this summer. 

However, wim the worst of this 
year’s summer over the agencies and 
their clients are now looking towards the 
fall season of advertising—a time when 
advertising traditionally picks up to 
meet increased consumer spending at 
Diwali and Christmas time. "It’s too 
early to predichtbe recession’s impact. 
Winter has not yet arrived," says 
Padamsee. "There will be growth, but it 
won’t be at the same rate we have known 
before," says Trikaya’s Gupta. 

At the moment everyone is keeping 
their fingers crossed that the recession is 
only a passing phase, but while it lasts it 
could extract a heavy toll. • 
MamMmMmmat/Bomlmy 
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COMPANIES 


The suspense continues 

L&Teludes the Ambanis, as the EGM ends in an adjournment 


B uilt up with all the hype that usual¬ 
ly accompanies a mega-star film, 
the Larsen & Toubro (L&T) 
extraordinary general meeting 
(EGM)—to elect Dhirubhai Ambani as 
chairman and his son, Mukesh, as mana¬ 
ging director of the company scheduled 
to be held on 26 August at the Birla 
Matushri Hall ended with only a whim¬ 
per. The meeting was declared adjourn¬ 
ed until 16 September, barely 20 
minutes after it began. 

Proposed by B.R. Gupta, a representa¬ 
tive of the Life Insurance Corporation 
(LIC) which has an 18.87 per cent stake 
in the Rs 1,400.crorc engineering com¬ 
pany, the adjournment was requested to 
give the financial institutions mote time 
to scrutini.se the proxies and study the 
"various ramifications" of the issues at 
stake. The adjournment proposal was 
seconded by a representative of the 
General Insurance Company (GIC) 
which holds 2.4 per cent of L&T's equi¬ 
ty. The proposal was adopted almost 
immediately—and without a show of 
hands by the shareholders present—by 
A.S. Gupta, an LIC nominee, who was 
chairing the meeting. Minutes before 
the adjournment had been proposed, 
D.K. Bhandari, of Trishna Investments, 
the Ambani company which had moved 
the resolution asking that the Ambanis 
be appointed to the board, proposed the 
names of Dhirubhai and Mukesh as 
chairman and managing director of the 
company without remuneration for five 
years. 

Before Bhandari's proposal could be 
seconded, the financial institutions had 
succeeded in pushing forward their 
adjournment. Some of the shareholders 
present began heckling the financial 
institutions and raising pro-Ambani slo¬ 
gans. Just then, Gupta announced: "I 
have just got a letter from the manager of 
the hall. A bomb has been planted here." 

All hell broke loose, with the Ambani 
supporters rushing towards the stage 
crying, "It’s a hoax." In a matter of 
minutes the L&T directors present left 
the hall. The shareholders who stayed 



Mukash Ambani trying to pacify agltatod sharahohtors: tiM wM conttiHiM 


back for almost an hour after the direc¬ 
tors’ departure (the bomb threat was 
indeed a hoax) then resorted to their own 
version of the EGM, holding a mock 
meeting during which they "elected" 
Dhirubhai Ambani as chairman and 
Muke.sh *as managing director while 
Gupta was "sacked" from the board. 

D hirubhai Ambani was not present at 
the meeting and his sons, Mukesh 
and Anil, refused to comment to the 
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press on the proceedings. At one point. 
Anil was seen banging his fists on the 
table, while Mukesh looked grim but 
resigned throughout. Later, Anil apolo¬ 
gised to the shareholders who had stay¬ 
ed on saying, "all the financial institu¬ 
tion nominees have left without talking 
to you, who have taken the trouble to 
come here. I apologise on their behalf." 

According to Gupta, the company 
had received 82,900 proxies constitut¬ 
ing 48.5 per cent of the company’s equi- 
I ty capital. 

The manner in which the entire opera¬ 
tion was carried out—right from the 
time of Gupta’s proposal to the announ¬ 
cement of the presence of a bomb on the 
premises, a move designed to clear the 
hall of the .shareholders last—suggests 
that it was pre-planned. The role of the 
financial institutions in adjourning the 
meeting without taking into account the 
opinion of the majority of the share¬ 
holders present, once again, brings into 
focus the politicisation of the leadership 
issue. It is now widely believed that the 




MILESTONES IN L&T-AMBANI HISTORY 


1988; Muk«ih , 

5 . L&Tchainnan N.M.Desoto 
V, join the boafxi of directors. 


>1f;. 


' 28 APRIL, 1988: Dhirubhai 

Amtwniis footed chairn^ of 
: ' U&T, three hours after Desai 


. AIIQU8T, 1969; Ambani's , 
*UiT Vision* is pared dotM[) from 
^;Re920cr(»e8t0 R6820orQres. 

•V * 

' siEPTEMBER-OCTOBBR. 

' 19M; The Bomb^ High Court 
dismisses a petition mat me 
purohase of 39 iakh shares by 
an Ambani front oonv>any> 

■ Trtshna Investments is IH^ai. 
But the Ambanis offer toeell 
back meshares to the finESK;ial 
instttutlorn after the 
' govemnterit asks them not to 
takeovers. - . 


A HOVBIBER, 1989; BOB 
fiscal buys back the shares. 


APfVL 1890: LATc^foran. 
EGMtO remove Ml: Bhakba. 
Ohirubhai. Mukeeh and ahlf 
Ambani from the board. 
Dhirubtni Steps down and O.N. 
Ghosh beCQirm chairman 
instaadv. 

PEBRMARY,1991;b,N. 

Ghosh resigns. , . ' 

APisyU 1SB1: The Supreme * 
Court upholds the L&T mega 


1 AtIQUBT, 1991: Triahna 
Invesfrhents asks for an EQM to 
appoint Dhfrubhai and Mukesh 
Ambani as chairman and 
managing director respectively. 

AUGUST, 1991: Ambanis 
launch a massive proxy 
collecting drive. 

26 AUGUST 1991: The EQM is 
ac|oumedupon the request of 
ftrefinanciai institutions and a 
new date Is set for 16 
S^3tember. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Ne w horiz ons 

Biotechnological research is catching up in India 


P erhaps the most evil rumour after 
World War 11 was the alleged clo¬ 
ning of homo sapiens in the 
mould of Adolf Hitler. That was fantasy. 
Something less dangerous is being 
attempted in laboratories around the 
world... and in India. Living organisms 
are being applied to industrial and agri¬ 
cultural processes. The result could be a 
facial cream that doesn’t hurt. Or a strain 
of wheat that is resistant to bird preda¬ 
tors. Oran unconventional oil that could 
substitute for the edible ones put in soap. 

Biotechnology is today’s frontier 
science. Transnational corporations arc 
pouring millions of dollars into resear¬ 
ch. Closer home. Hindustan Lever (HL), 
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Wockhardt Pharmaceuticals and United 
Phosphorous Limited have pioneered 
expenments in the field. And it shows: 

• Paras Photosynthesis is a Lever pro¬ 
duct that uses biotechnology to harness 
naturally operating chemicals. This is 
increasing plant productivity. 

• Wockhardt has marketed in India and 
abroad a crop enzyme which is organic 
and non-toxic. It’s been well-received. 

But Biotechnology has its problems. 
When commercial prospects opened up 
in the field in the West in the early 
197()s, it was seen as the El Dorado of 
the future. Companies raced to share a 
piece of the glory. Scores of venture capi¬ 
tal firms, often with no more than a pro- 


Narasimha Rao government is playing 
for time before it decides which horse to 
back. Angry scenes were witnessed in 
the Lok Sabha just hours before the mee¬ 
ting began in Bombay with several 
MPs—mainly from the Janata Dal—al¬ 
leging that all rules and regulations were 
being broken to facilitate the "takeover" 
of L&T. 

The Ambanis too have spared no 
effort in their bid to regain control of 
L&T, 16 months after Dhirubhai Amba¬ 
ni was forced to step down by the V.P. 
Singh-led government. The Ambanis 
are reported to have contacted some 1.7 
lakh shareholders across the country to 
obtain their proxy, needed to secure 51 
percent votes to clear the resolutions pro¬ 
posed by Trishna Investments, which 
acquired around 20 per cent of L&T’s 
equity somewhat controversially last ^ 
year. 

The financial institutions and the 
Ambanis now have another three weeks 
to wait out the succession issue. Sitting 
in his Maker Chambers IV office at Nari¬ 
man Point, just a few kilometres away 
from the L&T headquarters at Ballard 
Estate, Dhirubhai Ambani will need 
more than just a few loud slogans from 
enthusiastic shareholders to move back 
in. • 

Namita Khmna/Bombay 


tessor and a few research assistants, 
were established. Fortunes were 
made ..and lost. 

What these finns underestimated 
were the levels of investment and gesta¬ 
tion periods required for profitable 
returns. In a steady process of attrition, 
most of the smaller biotechnology finns 
went bankrupt. Alternatively, they were 
swallowed up by the multinationals who 
were conditioned for the long haul. Mo- 
santo, a giant US chemical corporation, 
spent over $ 700 million in 1987 on bio¬ 
tech research alone. A mood of new prag¬ 
matism seeped in as the corporate world 
realised that biotechnology did not 
bestow the gift of Midas. 

That lesson has been learnt in the 
country. Companies on the make are 
fighting shy of biotech. Reliance, a Rs 
2,000-crore company, has done initial 
market survey but does not find biotech 
financially viable at the moment. 
Godrej, a Rs 800-crore group, is keen to 
finance R&D work, however. But it’s on 
the lookout for projects with a fair to 
good chance in the market. Trouble is. 
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India has a 
crapped area al 
mmlOkm 
hectares. Amia 
net irrigated area 
of 41.8 million 
hectares. 
Biotechndogyy 
properly med, 
could tarn all this 
togold 


biotech is still not a made-to-order busi¬ 
ness with assembly-line precision. And, 
worse, there is a big premium in stealing 
secrets. 

Foreign multinationals are absolutely 
possessive of their products. Indian com¬ 
panies also see reason in this. "If a com¬ 
pany is sinking in funds to the tune of Rs 
five to ten crores minimum in R&D 
only, it would be shortsighted and foo¬ 
lish not to hedge one's bets with a safety- 
net," says Rahul Basu, marketing mana¬ 
ger of Wockhardt, the pharmaceutical 
division of the Akbarally group. "We 
put in all the money, we put in years of 
hard work and then we finally market it. 
A few months later we .see a similar 
‘Me too’ product in the market and we 
cannot do anything about it." 

That’s why. Lever docs not touch 
groundnut because the variety of seeds 
produced in the laboratories can be easi¬ 
ly stolen and reproduced by the farmer. 
But hybrid seeds are prcxluced through 
controlled cross-pollination not easily 
copied. So the farmer has to buy hybrid 
seeds anew every season. 

B ut such checks have limited utility. 

Biotech biggies are looking for the 
permanent solution. And patent is one 
such. F.M. Smha, director, corporate 
affairs and agri-products, HL, explains: 
"We are an agri-ba.sed company. Our 
experiments with application of biotech 
products to tea, oil seeds, pulses and cot¬ 
ton have yielded phenomenal results not 
only in India but m Indonesia, Malaysia 
and the Philippines. But the technology 


gap cannot be narrowed within India 
Itself until a system of patents or a policy 
recognising the rights of plant breeders 
is introduced like in the West." 

Vikram .Sahu, spokesman for United 
Phosphorous and a specialist in interna¬ 
tional biotech policy questions if bio¬ 
tech products can patented at all. "Under 
the law," he says, "a product in order to 
be patented should not exist freely in 
nature but must be a product of human 
ingenuity." Since a large number of bio¬ 
tech products exist freely in nature, they 
cannot be patented. "What is crucial in 
the Indian context" .says Sahu, "is grea¬ 
ter governmental support and close links 
between basic research institutes and 
industry." 


This will help. India might then just 
be in a position to reroute some of the 
world’s biotech research its way. At the 
moment, it's firmly in the sway of multi¬ 
nationals. The country has a total cropp¬ 
ed area of 177 million hectares. And a 
net irrigated area of 41.8 million hecta¬ 
res. Biotechnology, properly used, 
could turn all this to gold. Taiwan pres¬ 
ents a success story. The government 
has a three-tier incentive scheme for bio¬ 
tech firms: 

• Authority pays for .SO per cent of the 
cost incurred on technical development 
and managemcni consultation. 

• A long term soft loan for upto ten years 
which is offered by nationalised banks. 

• There is a customs duties exemption 
on imported machinery and materials. 

Some or all of these carrots can be 
given. But many Indian corporations 
believe that the need of the hour is global 
cooperation. More than anything else, it 
gives them access to huge capitals. 
Wcxrkhardt—the only Indian company 
to lie up with UNIDO—believes the 
country is breaking new grounds in the 
fields of medicine and health care. And 
it feels that this ought to be advertised. 

Much IS happening, at any rate, on the 
quiet. Hindustan Lever is looking at 
plant tissue culture, genetic engineering, 
fish farming, bio insecticides and 
industrial fermentation. Wockhardt is 
experimenting with cotton, groundnut, 
sugarcane, chillies and vegetables. The 
various state-run agricultural institutes 
are coming up with newer strains of 
cereals and fruits. But the gap between 
products and needs is still very large.* 
Nmndika Madga^fmr/Bombmy 


IN FAVOUR OF THE WEST? 


At the moment, Bhttuih feseatcH 
is ftmly in the sway of 
mtdtinathnals. And the effects 
are telling i 

* An American company 
developed an antMnalartal 
vaccine beneficiai to TNret 
World countdea Bui ft waft 
deliberately killed in the markat. 
Reason; the firm fait it wouidnl 
be able to recover the c6^. 

• Mdsanto deviMoped 
Aspartame, a low-calorte. 
Bubstituto for sugar gtring^fay tne 
brand name of Nutre Af 
a oonsaquanca. oj^kmIs 
the-aucw pro^vclng abodoniHi' 


• The same corporation 
manufactured Simpiesse, a 
substitute for fat. Ihis impacted 
on the cocoa butter exporters of 
Latin America. 

• Ait research into Hepatitis B 
and C dtanses have been 

b«o«t»e the dieses 
haw been ensdleated from the 
l^t Wodd white die Third 
ocHidnues tobein Its ghp. 

• Ab ff resutt of die atraady hign 
leval of aretcuttural prodi^ivity 
and surpnneai’ Nological and 

maahdft in the West 
devoted 
is 
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■ Do not approve 

H ere goes a standard joke 
in the finance ministry. 
The thing that’s crooked 
about Manmohan Singh is 
the way he sometimes tics 
his pagri. But, as an event of 
last week showed, the rest of 
the man is very straight. And 
to hell with couture or 
committees. The finance 
minister has refused to clear 
the names of heads of several 
public sector banks. This 
after they have obtained the 
imprimatur of the banking 
appointments committee. 
Singh’s message is clear; 
that he isn’t satistled with 
the selection of candidates. 

Apparently, the files of 
five of them came up to him. 
They include that of P.S. 
Gopalakrishnan (for the post 
of chairman and managing 
director—CMD, of Bank of 
India), J.V. Shetty (for 
Canara Bank) and R.L. 
Wadhwa (for Central Bank 
of India). But the finance 
minister had doubts. And 
there hangs the matter. All 
recommendations have been 


HEARD ATtUE FINANCE MINISIHY 



. * -4 



sent back to Oalbir Singh, 
the junior minister in charge 
of banking and insurance. 
Two of the public sector 
banks—United Commercial 
Bank and New Bank of 
India—have remained 
chiefless for nearly 
one-and-a-half years now. 
The CMDs of the Central 
Bank of India, Canara Bank 
and Bank of India are to 


ABUREAUCRAT SOFT ON 
UBERAUSATKM 


retire by the end of this 
month. 

■Rice to riches 

D evaluation has brought 
some good news at last. 
Exports of non-Basmati rice 


have upped from Rs 60 
crores in 1989-90 to Rs 243 
crores in the first half of this 
financial year. Officials 
expect the figure to hit a 
staggering Rs 850 crores at 
the end of 1990-91. Tliailand 
was the main competitor so 
far. But the Punjab 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


TIm a«ttliiC up of the FIPB 


•For months, men of finance had been 

a suggesting something like this. It still doesn’t 
quite have the complexion of MITl of Japan. 
But it might do the job just as good; putting 
India on an industrial expressway. Yes. 
Things do look up further with the setting up 

_ of areally czary Foreign Investment 

Promotion Board (FIPB) last week. 

This is to be part of the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO). 
A.N. Verma, the principal secretary to the PM, will head it. 

He will have with him the finance, commerce and indu.strial 
development secretaries. The board is to be the single window 
to clear foreign investments outside the purview of the 
recently-announced industrial policy. 

Its first task is to short-list the foreign biggies who arc keen 
to enter. It will negotiate terms and set them up in selected 
areas of industry. The proposal is to involve privateers too in 
these discussions. Ind^, the board’s charter of duties is 
breathtaking. It will advise on manufacturing, marketing, 
designing, export promotion, energy conservation, 
technological upgradation, infrastructural development, 
better utilisation of raw materials, and so on. 

But there are two problems. First is placement. It’s nice to 
have an address in the PMO. Some work gets done. But more 
often, there’s too much of the routine. Verma might soon find 
himself having less and less time for the board. Sure some one 
else can depute for him. This could happen. But then the 
whole point of the PMO is lost. The board will find a better 
station in the industry ministry with a hotline to P. V. 
Narasimha Rao. 

Problem number two pertains to the board’s wide range of 
activities. It smacks of centralisation. And so far, it hasn’t 
worked. It will be better to parcel off some of the 
responsibilities to a string of quasi-government bodies, 
public-sector units and private undertakings. 


long-grain PR 106 variety is 
the cheapest now. 

Indian rice has for long 
been picked up in west Asia 
But now, demand is 
booming—more so in 
countries like Jordan, Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the 
UAE. Even American and 
European trading houses 
have showif interest in 
importing non-Basmati rice 
from India 


■Making 

headway? 

T hat it did not,come up 
before is a surprise. But 
last week, Abid Hussain, 
India’s ambassador to the 
US, brought it up in 
maximum flixxllight. He 
was addressing a meeting of 
the IndtvAmerican 
Chamber of Commerce in 
the capital. And rightaway, 
he asked the government to 
"re-definc" its attitude to the 
intellectual property rights 
issue. This would ensure the 
free flow of technology in 
the country, he pleaded. 

China and Brazil had already 
begun negotiations with the 
developed nations, Hussain 
said. So must India. 

"We should tell them 
what hurts us," he said. 

"That shall also help clear all 
their doubts about us. 

Instead of shutting up 
ourselves, we must go out 
and seek assistance from 
those who are eager to help 
us. Let us bare our hearts to 
them and not cry over the 
sell-out slogans. Time calls 
for an altogether new 
outlook on the whole issue.” 

Maybe so. But indigenous 
industry is still wary and the 
drug companies are 
positively antagonistic to 
any patch-up on the 
intellectual property rights. 
Devaluation has hit imports 
and business has fitfully 
gotten used to it. In the 
circumstances, making 
amends on the issue may be a 
step too soon. • 
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NEWSWATCH 



Mounting mess 

The Lyngdoh ministry's crisis deepens in Meghalaya 


W hen murky politics combine 
with a brand of ambitious and 
self-centred politicians, the 
result can only be destructive. Last fort¬ 
night. procei^ings in the Meghalaya 
Assembly virtually came to a standstill, 
thanks to the ruling Meghalaya United 
Parliamentary Party’s (MUPP) refusal 
to accept Speaker P.R. Kyndiah’s ruling 
disqualifying five Independent mem 
bers under the Anti-Defection Acton 17 
August. 

Challenging Kyndiah’s action, five 
legislators—agriculture minister 

Mohendro Agitok, industries minister 
Mariam D. Shira, PWD minister Simon 
Shanghai, health minister Donkupar 
Roy and MLA ('hamberlaine Marak- 
- -filed a petition in the Supreme Court 
(S(-’), seeking a slay order. The SC react¬ 
ed by issuing a notice to the Speaker and 
the complainant (MLA H..S. Shylla of 
the United Meghalaya Parliamentary 
Forum who had said that the five Inde¬ 
pendent MLAs were guilty of defection 
as they had joined various parties com¬ 
prising the MUPP) to reply to the peti¬ 
tion by the first week of September. 

Chief minister B.B. Lyngdoh was 
quick to term the ruling "devilish, ille¬ 
gal, unconstitutional and unjust". Parlia¬ 
mentary affairs minister E.K. Mawlong, 
whohimself was once Speaker, was criti¬ 
cal also. Describing the ruling as "bereft 
of any justice" he pointed out that it deni¬ 
ed the concerned MLAs the 30 days 
time they had asked for to furnish replies 
in their defence. Both Lyngdoh and 
Mawlong fell that Kyndiah’s decision 
was motivated and was aimed at chang¬ 
ing the political profile of this .small hill 
stale. 

The present situation has larjge- 
ly been the creation of former chief mini¬ 
ster P.A. Sangma. When he formed a 
Congress! l)-lcd government with the 
backing of two breakaway factions of 
the Hill People’s Union (HPU)—HPU- 
B and HPU-BC—and nine other Inde¬ 
pendent MLAs after the 1988 Assembly 
elections, he legitimised political 
opportunism. 

Although the Congress(I) bagged 24 
Assembly seats out of a total of 60, Sang¬ 
ma had managed to form a stable 
government—styled the UMPF —com¬ 


manding the support of 48 legislators. 
Lyngdoh, who assisted Sangma in form¬ 
ing the coalition, was made the chair¬ 
man of the State Planning Board (SPB) 
along with some other non-Congress 
supporters who were rewarded with 
similar prize posts in other departments. 

The one notable exception, however, 
was P.R. Kyndiah. He did not find a 
place in Sangma’s Cabinet. Instead, he 
was offered the chairmanship of resour¬ 
ce mobilisation, which was a rung 
below the home minister’s post that Kyn¬ 
diah held before 1988. It is widely believ¬ 
ed that he fell out of favour because he 
had dared to stake his claim for chief 
ministership. And that too when he was 
fully aware of the fact that the Congress 
high command was firm on sending 



Union minister of state P.A. Sangma to 
head the state because of the then chief 
mini.stcr Capt W.A. Sangma’s ill health. 

Clipping Kyndiah’s wings was not 
the only mistake P.A. Sangma made. He 
committed another major blunder by 
dropping Independent MLA J.M. Parait 
from the deputy chairgianship of the 
SPB on a flimsy plea that Parait had not 
campaigned for the Congress(I) in the 
1989 Lok Sabha polls. This irked Lyng¬ 
doh. Parait was his nominee. 

Kyndiah did not take time to strike. 
His HPU-B along with the HPU-BC and 
.some Independents plotted to pull the 
rug from beneath the UMPF ministry. 
'Lyngdoh reportedly entered into an 
agreement with P.R. Kyndiah in which 
the latter promised to bring nine MLAs 
from the Congress(I) camp to facilitate 
the formation of a government led by 
B.B. Lyngdoh. If this arrangement wor¬ 
ked, then Lyngdoh and Kyndiah were to 
share the chief ministership for equal 
periods in the remaining three years. 

Kyndiah could do nothing much but 
remain Speaker. Soon enough he was 
trying to patch up with the Congress 
again, ready to bury past diffcrciKes. 
After the 1991 Loic Sabha elections, 
Sangma, who was elected from the Tura 
seat, was called to New Delhi and induc¬ 
ted as the Union minister of state for 
coal. Seniormost legislator D.D. 
Lapang stepped into the post of Con¬ 
gress Legislature Party (CLP) leader but 
only a month back had to make way for 
P.R. Kyndiah as the UMPF unanimous¬ 
ly decided that Kyndiah be given a 
chance. 

But soon criticism snowballed into 
controversy. Amongst various things 
questioned was how the Speaker could 
be CLP leader as well. The UMPF react¬ 
ed by denying that Kyndiah was the 
leader, something contrary to their state¬ 
ments in the press only a few weeks ago. 

The truth was that Kyndiah had 
reportedly claimed that he could topple 
the MUPP government and facilitate the 
formation of a Congress! I )-lcd govern¬ 
ment. Obviously he hoped to be chief 
minister for the favour done. • 
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MEDIA 


V. GANGADHAR 


On the beaten 
track 

Newspaper editorials follow predictable lines 



What a news-tilled 
week' The dramatic 
happenings at 

Moscow involving 
the ouster and the reha¬ 
bilitation of Mikhail 
Gorbachev held the 
attention of the entire world. And on the 
anniversary of the 47lh birthday of late 
Prime Minister, Rajtv Gandhi, came the 
startling news that Sivarasan and Subha, 
prime suspects in the assassination, 
were found dead. The Cauvery river 
waters issue continued to make ripples 
in view ol the rift it helped to create bet¬ 
ween the Congress(l) and its partner, the 
AIADMK. The Indian Express and the 
Ambani-owncd Observer group of new¬ 
spapers were engaged in a bitter media 
war as the date of the Ambani takeover 
(26 August) of Larsen & Toubro drew 
near. The Indian media did not lag 
behind in bidding an emotional farewell 
to the ineomparable Vivian Richards 
who quit test cricket at the end of the 
fifth and final test against Hngland at the 
Oval 

The major story of the week, of cour¬ 
se. centred around Gorbachev. Covera¬ 
ge in the Indian media was extensive des¬ 
pite the fact that most of the comments 
were borrowed from American and Bri¬ 
tish newspapers. There were hardly any 
first person accounts from Moscow. It is 
a pity that none of the major newspapers 
had their own correspondent in the 
Soviet capital, and had to rely on agency 
stories. 

The editorials were on predictable 
lines. The Times of India editorial, 
strangely enough, came down harshly 
on Boris Yeltsin. "The tragic develop¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union underline the 
sheer folly of the likes of Mr Boris 
Yeltsin. For sometime, Mr Yeltsin 
undoubtedly served as a lightning rod 
that attracted the wrath of the conserva¬ 
tives. Unfortunately, his challenge came 
to be directed more and more at Mr Gor¬ 


bachev himscll " 

But a couple of days later, in a front¬ 
page editorial. 'Hie Tunes of India sang a 
different tune. "Inspired by the example 
of defiance set by the President of the 
Russian republic, Mr Boris Yeltsin, 
hundreds and thousands of people chose 
to mock at the emergency regulations 
imposed by the usurper regime. The 
night-long vigils around the Russian Par¬ 
liament, where Mr Yeltsin was entren¬ 
ched, provided a reminder to the world 
that the presence of endless rows of 
armoured vehicles would not intimidate 
the demonstrators." 

The Independent, was the only paper 
to take Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
to task for his rather unusual reaction to 
the happenings in the Soviet Union. Mr 
Rao saw these as a "warning to all those 



who want to bring about change". "It is a 
warning to those who want to follow the 
beaten track blindly." 

Terming the reaction as ‘shocking’ 
and ''ihixmcful'.TheIndependent editori¬ 
al explained that it negated in one fell 
swoop, the many achievements of the 
.Soviet President. It pointed out that the 
Prime Minister's reaction showed how 
much out of touch he was with the pres¬ 
ent realities in the Soviet Union "If Mr 
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The Times of India 
reported: “For 
sometime, Mr Yeltsin 
undoubtedly served 
as a lightning rod that 
attracted the wrath of 
the conservatives. 
Unfortunately, his 
challenoecametobe 
directed more and 
more at Mr 
Gorbachev himself" 


Rao's stateinem is baffling for its utter 
lack of grasp, the pu/zle deepens on a 
closer reading By suggesting that the 
fate that had befallen the ousted Soviet 
President is one that is only to be e> oect- 
ed for someone who initiates far- 
reaching changes, Mr Rao seems to say 
that It IS bottei to be sate than sorry." 

A very good point. And don’t be sur¬ 
prised if the Rao government drags its 
feet on the issue of changes. 




India Today reported: 
"The only reason 
Sonia has not yet 
issued a public denial 
about abjuring all 
politics is because 
she is uncertain about 
whether or not to 
stand as an MP from 
Amethi. It is 
something too 
personal with her" 


The Sonia factor 


Four or five times a year, the Amen- 
ean newsmagazines Time and 
Newsweek carry the same cover stories, 
usually about a major national or interna¬ 
tional development. 1 have just finished 
reading the cover stories in Sunday, 
Frontline and India Today. The subject? 
Sonia Gandhi. 

What is she up to? How important is 
the Sonia factor? All the three stories 
agreed that Sonia Gandhi remains the 
single greatest enigma in Indian politics 
today, but could not reach any conclu¬ 
sion if she would enter politics and chal¬ 
lenge the leadership of Narasimha Rao. 

The least sympathetic story appears 
in Frontline, which refers to Soma as 
the "foreign-bom widow". It concludes 
that the continuing uncertainty about her 
entry into politics is "deliberate and 
even planned". Why? Because there is 
much at stake foi the Nehni-Gandhi 
family, its prized ‘legacy’. Frontline is 
also a bit confused as to why Sonia refus¬ 
ed the hasty offer to become the Con¬ 
gress president. "Subsequent events sug¬ 
gest there may have been an element of 
calculation m the refusal at that time. 
Not only would Sonia’s Italian origin be 
an issue, but, perhaps more important, 
any move on her part to assume political 
office within a day of her husband’s 
death would have been viewed as an act 
of unsentimental and cold-blooded 
calculation." 

Such a conclusion. bia.sed as it is, mis¬ 
ses a vital point. Is it possible for a 



Sunday points out that Soma never 
responds to political questions. "But if 
an impassioned worker from Amethi 
makes a ten-minute speech urging her to 
take over the seat, she will not inlerrupt 
him. Later, the worker can claim that she 
was pleased by the suggestion that she 
let him speak for ten minutes!" 

Right now. says India Today, quoting 
a friend, "Soma is inquisitive only about 
Rajiv" 

But soon she will have to decide—ei¬ 
ther way. 

Refreshingly franki 

Congratulations to Sportsworld for 
its readable, exclusive interview with 
Jimmy Connors More than the inter¬ 
view, I enjoyed reading about how Gau- 
tam Bhattacharya went about getting his 
scotip. After several frusirating delays, 
Gautam was face-to-face with the great j 
man who asked, 'Why do you want this | 
interview? Can you explain?" 

Gautam answered; "Mr Connors, this 
is my first Grand Slam tournament and it 
could be my last. I belong to a Third 
World country and unlike other journal¬ 
ists we don’t have the opportunity to 
tour the circuit. So this is a kind of once- 
in-a-Iifetime opportunity for me. If I 
don’t get this interview now, I may 
never get it at all." 

What a refreshingly frank answer! 
Connors seemed to think so and agreed 
for the interview. • 
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Five times iucky 

VinayakGokak is the fifth Kannadiga to win the Jnanpith Award 


K annada literature and the awards 
seem to go together these days. 
For. stx)n after K.V. Suhbanna 
received the prestigious Magsaysay 
award for his revolutionary experiments 
in theatre, noted writer Vinayak Krishna 
Gokak has been conferred with the Jnan¬ 
pith Award for his contribution to litera¬ 
ture. making Kannada literature the one 
with the largest number of Jnanpilh 
awardees. 

"The award is a grand honour, not 
necessarily just to the individual. 
Gokak, but to the langua¬ 
ge Itself," said well- 
known poet 

Ramachandra Sharma. 

And this feeling was 
echoed in many a Kan¬ 
nadiga heart. But the hap¬ 
piest man was Gokak 
himself. Having penned 
over .‘iO works in Kan¬ 
nada and 25 in F.nglish in 
a career spanning almost 
SIX decades, the Jnanpith 
was the wnter’s crown¬ 
ing glory. (He’d already 
received five other presti¬ 
gious awards and a 
couple of honorary 
dtu'loratcs.) 

The Jnanpith was awar¬ 
ded to Gokak for his writ¬ 
ings between 1970 and 


Ijjodu (novels) and other plays, novel¬ 
las. critiques and travelogues. All this 
while continuing his career as an acade¬ 
mician. functioning as professor and 
then, vice-chancellor in many universit¬ 
ies across the country. Gokak, a devotee 
of Sai Baba, was even head of the Satya 
Sai University. 

But despite his literary achicvepicnls, 
Gokak became a household name m Kar¬ 
nataka only in 1980. The then Karnataka 
government, headed by Gundu Rao. .set 
up a committee in 1980 to study how 


Although many 
wrltorsaml 
critics have 
reservations 
about 6okak*s 
style of writing, 
nobody doubts 
his contribution 
to Kannada 
literature. And 
there was much 
rejoicing when 
histaientwas 
recoi^ised by 
the government 





1984. His major work during this peiiod 
is Bharatu Smdhu Riixhrni, whicli runs 
into 35,000 lines of free verse and two 
volumes. Based on the Ri^ Veda and 
publi.shed in 1982, the work gives an 
insight into Gokak’s literary capabilities 
and his vision of the world. 

Born in 1909 in Dharwad district of 
Karnataka, Gokak came into literary pro¬ 
minence with his first compilation of 
poems in 1934, Kalopasaka. The work 
not only established him as a writer to 
reckon with, but also initiated a different 
style of writing, the mii’.vn (modern) 
.style of poetry, in Kannada literature. 

Gokak followed Kidopasaka with 
such other works of importance as 
Samudra Geethegalu and .Vmvvo 
Kavithegalu (poems), PKiyana and 


Kannada could be given prominence in 
the education of the state, with Gokak as 
chairnuin. But the committee report lay 
gathering dust on Rao’s shelf, once it 
was submitted. 

When Assembly elections came 
around in 1983, the Opposition mobilis¬ 
ed public support for its implementa¬ 
tion. Coupled with the farmers" move¬ 
ment at that time, Gokak's report was in 
many w ays instrumental in throwing out 
Gundu Rao s government and bringing 
the Janata Dal into power. 

The report, however, was only a small 
part of his involvement with Kannada 
literature. Although many Kannada 
writers and critics disagree with 
Gokak's style of w riting, nobody doubts 
his contribution. Says Dr G.S Shiva- 


rudrappa, a well-known cntic, "He is an 
experimentalist and an innovator. He 
introduced free verse in Kannada litera¬ 
ture way back in "36. He may not have 
been awfully successful at it, but it saw 
the birth of the Navya Movement in Kan¬ 
nada poetry which has since yielded tre¬ 
mendous works." 

Adds Gopalakrishna Adiga. a talent¬ 
ed poet, "Though 1 differ radically with 
Gokak as far as both content and form of 
poetry go. 1 am happy that a long establi¬ 
shed and deserving writer of Kannada 
has got the award." 

Says U.R. Ananth- 
murthy, himself an emin¬ 
ent writer, "What is won¬ 
derful about Kannada 
and Kannada literature is 
that it has quietly grown 
without any ideological 
^ fanfare. It has been a kind 

of a cultivation in a quiet 
comer, which has been 
enriched by writers with 
great talent." 

According to David 
Davidar of Penguin 
India, though, plans are 
afoot to publish Masti 
Venkatesh Iyengar’s 
Chikkaveera Rajendro. 
Among the other Kan¬ 
nada writers Penguin 
may publish are Girish 
Kamad, P. Lankesh and Ana- 
nthmurthy. Davidar told Si noay: "I find 
Kannada literature intense and unusual. 
There are only six Indian languages 
whose literatures are strong in all fields, 
be It drama, poetry, fiction. Kannada is 
one of them." 

The present euphoria upon getting the 
fifth Jnanpith has led to speculation as to 
who would be eligible for the sixth. But 
the tragedy of Kannada literature is that, 
besides Gopalakrishna Adiga, no one of. 
stature comes to mind. It remains to 
be seen whether Gokak’s getting the 
award spurs on better works or only crea¬ 
tes complacency. Right now, however, 
it is time to take pride in being a Kannadi¬ 
ga. • 
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Globetrotters 


Experiences in three continents 


Mad about the English 


Firdaus Kanga 's tribute to 
Britain 

S' travelogue 

and second book is 
a delight—in the 
’>cnse that straw- 
berry sundae is 
« * one. Nice and 

i ^TBIfc sweet and pink, 

thanks to the 
. writer s romance 
—SJi—J with the Britain of 
his dreams. What keeps the book from 
being a sweetened pill for insomniacs is 
Kanga’s terrific .sense of humour. 

However, the fact that Kanga is a disa¬ 
bled Indian homosexual certainly has 
some bearing on his prominence. And 
Kanga loves the freedom Britain gives 
him, both to overcome his physical han¬ 
dicap and to bring his sexual preference 
out of the closet. Happy and gurgling 
with laughter, at situations, at the predi¬ 
caments of others, and at himself, he 
turns all the odds against him into dis¬ 
tinct advantages. 

But he has one problem—anglophilia. 
He admits it, but that doesn't stop him 
from naive adoration of everything 
English, especially the accent. 

In his own words, Kanga had flown 
into London with "suitcases...packed 
with preconceptions, hearsay, literary 
memories, BBC voices..." It shows. He 
doesn't seem to unpack throughout his 
journey, merely supplement naivety 
with sophistication. Therefore, this is a 
journey through Kanga’s own Britain, 
which is a montage of ideas collected 
from books, family, friends and his 
observations in Bombay. Which is why, 
in Cambridge, Kanga doesn't think of 
Trinity College, but of Stephen 
Hawkins. And watching the brilliant 
mind trapped within an almost paralys¬ 
ed body, striving to communicate 
through the buttons at his fingertips,'is 
the moment of truth for Kanga; "Watch- 
iqg him. an embodiment of my bravest 
s^f, the one 1 was moving towards, the 





FInlaus Kmgalaughsat 
sHuatlons, tiM 
pradlcwiMiito of ottMfs and 
athinwalf 


one I had believed in for so many years, 
alone, 1 knew that my journey was over." 

But unlike travels through a three- 
dimensional land, travels such as 
Kanga's do not end at a railway station. 

AntmimDmvSM 


Heaven On Wheels by Firdaus Kanga. 
Published by Viking Price Pa 250 


First time 

Brinda Mukerjea 's maiden 
novel set in Africa 

^ ^ Brinda Mukerjea’s 

K maiden novel. The 
P Fourth Profile. 
jg goes nowhere fast. 
■ This is undoubted- 
|3 ly due to an attem- 
lif pt to combine too 
; ►' ■ many political 

events in the book: 
m the unpredictabili- 

U; -JH ty and insubility 

of African governments, guerrilla forces 
trying to reclaim their homeland of 
South Africa and the Cold War between 


the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The setting is Cunenia, a banana 
republic somewhere in dark Africa. 
James Hazelwood, the American 
ambassador, is posted there after stints 
in Vietnam and Iran. With credentials 
like that, he should have been bucking 
for Secretary of State instead of ending 
up as the nickel-and-dime protagonist of 
a first novel. But such is fate. Anyway, 
our man in Cunenia serves his tenure 
negotiating with the Soviets to prevent 
them from aiming missiles at South Afri¬ 
ca. He is also caught in the middle of a 
milif ary coup, not to mention a pretty sor¬ 
did affair with a guerrilla fighter named 
Charity. The book, in more or less gra¬ 
phic detail, doesn’t fail to point out how 
charitable sweet Charity is with her 
body. 

The negotiations between the Ameri¬ 
can and Soviet ambassadors seem to 
last all of ten minutes per sitting and in 
the end, the Soviets back off. Quite 
unrealistic—and convenient. Mukerjea 
fails to have realised that in this age of 
gla.sno.st and pere.stroika. as well as the 
collapse of Communism worldwide, 
Commie-bashing has bec(^me as redund¬ 
ant as Tom Clancey novels and 
Sylvester Stallone’s Ramho series. 
Hence, the very weak ending to a story 
that is far from riveting. 

The b(X)k is billed as a first novel—a 
fact which shows—^and that, perhaps, 
accounts for its shortcomings. 

JtoMn flupta 


The Fourth Proftle by Bnnda Mukenea Published by 
Wmers’Workshop Price Rs250 


Land of God 


Christina Lamb's journal of 
Pakistan 

With the commis¬ 
sars in Kabul, and 
a Radcliffe- 
educated Sindhi 
princess in Islama¬ 
bad, the world 
finally noticed Sal¬ 
man Rushdie’s 
"moth-nibbled 
land of God". A 
flurry of books fol¬ 
lowed; Geoffrey Moorhouse’s lyrical 
To the Frontier, Emma Duncan's 
insightful and eminently readable Break¬ 
ing The Curfew and Waiting For Allah 
by Christina Lamb, (see Book Extract) 
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B«nazlr Bhutto 
IsAiicoin 
Blundoriaml, an 
rniaehronlsm in 
a country 
of contradictions 


who cut her journalistic teeth on dreary 
knitting exhibitions in Birmingham 
After the "industrial grey" of i]ie Bri¬ 
tish midlands. Lamb, with her eye for 
the unreal, revels in the vibrant colours 
that make up Pakistan. At Benazir Bhut¬ 
to’s swearing-in, she notices that the 
band plays Yankee Doodle Dandy, and 
the guests mill around the army chief, 
not the first woman leader of an Islamic 
nation. Peasants kneel to kiss the hem of 
the shirt her westernised feudal landlord 
guide is wearing, and at the cinema in 
Peshawar, full of hashish smoke and 
cockroaches, heavily breathing Pathans 
gasp with satisfaction whenever a 
woman's ankle is revealed. 


Mujahideen firing rockets at trees, preen¬ 
ing themselves in pocket mirrors, paint¬ 
ing their eyes with kohl and picking 
flowers. 

If Lamb lacks the luminous prose of 
Moorhouse and Duncan, her access to 
college-chum Benazir and extensive 
interviews with others, are bonus points. 
But the shadow of Benazir Bhutto is 
never far away. She is Joan of Arc and 
Alice in Blunderland, an anachronism in 
a country of contradictions, a nation¬ 
state trying to justify its existence. 

Mitfoy CtMwiniury 

Waiting ForAilahty Chnstina Lamb 
PuWishod by Viking Pnee Rs^SO 


Power-crazed bureaucrats play ‘But, 
Minister’, a game of Yes, Minister back¬ 
ed up by 150 ‘buts’, a soldier justifies 
army rule, claiming that the military is 
more representative than the politicians 
with feudal blood-lines, and a Sindhi 
Robin Hood kills 53 people, wears a poli¬ 
ce uniform and hobnobs with govern¬ 
ment officials at weddings. 

Lamb stalks the side-streets of 
Orangi, the tinder-box of Karachi where 
Sindhis, Pathans and Mohajirs collide 
with Kalashnikovs blazing. Her account 
of a celebratory dinner for a 14-year-old 
tribal chief at the North-West Frontier 
Provinces is equally lively. 

The heady entertainment—a death 
ride into Afghanistan with the bumbling 
Mujahideen is kept for the end. Encased 
in a black burka. Lamb observes the 


On the wing 


Pushpinddr Singh’s book on 
the Indian Air Force 

Touching The Sky 
is easily the slick¬ 
est book ever pro¬ 
duced by any of 
the arm^ forces. 
The photographs, 
the expensive art 
paper, the Singa¬ 
pore printing and 
the overall finish 
of the book are of 
exceptionally high standards. The text is 
written by Pushpindar Singh, who is 
undoubtedly the foremost expert on the 



Indian Air Force (lAF). He edits Vayu 
magazine and is the India correspondent 
of the Jane's Defence Weekly. In all, the 
lAF must have spent a bomb to bring out 
the book. The only pity is that the excell¬ 
ent ingredients have not made for an 
excellent book. Touching The Sky, in the 
ultimate analysis, is more an expensive, 
and a rather hefty, lAF brochure than a 
substantive book. 

What went wrong? The answer seems 
to be the lack of a concept. The lAF pro¬ 
bably felt it had to bring out a book—mo¬ 
re so because the army and the navy had 
already brought out their own. Those 
involved in its concept seem to have 
been unable to decide on who the book 
should address. Result; the book is aim¬ 
ed at neither the layman nor the expert. 

Instead, the book is crammed with 
extremely tedious details about which 
squadron acquired what equipment in 
which year. The brief accounts of the 
lAF in action, too, are insubstantial. For 
instance, at one point the book asserts; 
"The lAF had good reason for satisfac¬ 
tion with its showings in the December 
1971 conflict. Although Pakistan had 
initiated the war with major pre-emptive 
air-strikes on major forward air bases, 
the lAF rapidly gained the initiative and 
thereafter dominated the skies over both 
fronts." Yet, nothing is offered to back 
up this assertion; there are no figure?» on 
the number of aircraft that took part in 
that war, no mention of the levels of los¬ 
ses on either side and no statistics on the 
number of sorties flown. 

The real value of the book is in the pho¬ 
tographs. But here, too, the book’s pro¬ 
ducers have goofed by not providingcap- 
tions along with the photographs. Those 
are listed (almost as an afterthought) 
towards the very end of the book, and a 
reader has to keep going back and forth 
to make sense of the photographs. 

Pushpindar Singh surely could have 
done better. For, he isone writer who per¬ 
haps knows as much about the lAF as 
any insider. Given the dull, official style 
of the text, it is obvious that the book 
was greatly influenced by some heavy- 
handed lAF public relations official 
who felt it was his duty to ensure that the 
book read like an unimaginative official 
hand-out, obscuring more than 
enlightening. • 

ladnutl Banaipm 


TouchmgTheSky. Th* Indian Air FofcaTodtyby 
Pushpindar Singh PuUishsdby 
Narosa Publishing Houss Pnea Rs 1 .SOO 
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With kid gioves 

The way to handle Indo-Nepalese relations 


Even at (he best of 
times, India’s rela¬ 
tions with r<lepal 
need to be handled 
with kid gloves. 
This particular fra¬ 
ternity is encased 
in fragility. While 
we in India might 
sometimes forget 
that geography is 
the mother of diplomacy, our Nepale.se 
friends, on the other hand, have attempt¬ 
ed the impossible. They have mistaken¬ 
ly believ^ that Nepal can .stand above 
history and outside geography. This 
puts a lot of strain on Nepalese diplo¬ 
mats and alternately infuriates China 
and India. The Nepalese have been temp¬ 
ted to play the China card. That is a peril¬ 
ous undertaking. The only card tl»y 
should play is the Nepal card. 

Indian diplomacy is answerable to 
Parliament. Nepalese diplomacy to the 
palace. Not surprisingly, the two countr¬ 
ies from time to time reach a state of rtot- 
so-happy mutual misunderstanding. 
Nepal has been much in my thoughts 
lately. I have just read Tryst With Diplo¬ 
macy by my friend and erstwhile collea¬ 
gue, Mr Shailendra Kumar Upadhyay, a 
disillusioned Marxist, who is now a dis¬ 
enchanted monarchist. The book is 
important. It offers new insights and an 
overview of Indo-Nepalese relations 
which is both balanced and frank. 

He was foreign minister of Nepal 
from 1986 to 19% when he resigned in 
protest against the way the Nepalese 
Prime Minister Marich Man Singh 
Srestha treated him. During those four 
years we had four foreign ministers and 
four ministers of state. From 1986 to 
1989, I interacted with Mr Upadhyay 
on a number of occasions. He makes 
generous references to our discussions 
and the friendly manner in which they 
were conducted. 

We both knew our limitations. Both 
realised that we were in fact diplomatic 
Sherpas. This is the very nature of Indo- 


Ncpalcsc relations. If the chemistry is 
not right then the Sherpas can do preci¬ 
ous little. They Just have to sit out the 
lean periods and hope for the be.st. 

For (he past 41 years, Indo-Nepalese 
relations have been governed by the 
1950 Treaty of Friendship. Both impli¬ 
citly and explicitly the treaty makes the 
relationship a special one. Mr Upadhyay 
points out gently how the treaty has b^o- 
me an irritant and how it has been ero¬ 
ded. The India-baiters in Nepal have 
used it to create strains between New 
Delhi and Kathmandu. For us in India, 
(he security question is paramount. 

A s long ago as 1959, Pandit Nehru 
declared in the Lok Sabha that "any 
aggression on Bhutan or Nepal will be 
considered as aggression on India". The 
first strains were discernible in the time 


of Nehru, who wrote a long and sharply- 
worded letter to King Mahendra when 
he dismissed the B.P. Koirala govern¬ 
ment in 1960. 

This was not a crisis, only a hiccup, 
and as Mr Upadhyay writes, "while on 
the surface the relationship looked cold 
and strained throughout the decade of 
the Sixties, it had not affected the es&p- 
cc of our mutual understanding which 
can be discerned by three examples; 

• It was India and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who advised King Mahendra to 
attend the first non-aligned summit in 
Belgrade and thus receive the honour of 
being the founder-member of the 
movement. 

• India's wholcheartcdsupporttodeli- 
ncatc the Sino-Ncpalcsc border and sus¬ 
tain normal relations with China. 


R 


sajiv 
Gand]ii*s talks 
with King 
Birendra (left) 
at the 

NAM summit in 
1989 finally 
cleared the air 
for good 
relations 
between the two 
countries 
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• The 1965 agreement to modernise 
the Royal Nepalese Army with Indian 
assistance. 

He then relates how and why in the 
Seventies the relationship soured: "...the 
merger ofSikki m with India and the crea¬ 
tion of Bangladc.sh with Indian assistan¬ 
ce made Nepal suspicious of Indian 
designs in South Asia, and the Nepalese 
king’s theory that Nepal was not part of 
South Asia but that part of South Asia 
which connected the south and the 
north, and his proposal of a zone of 
peace raised doubts in India...The very 
theory of a zone of peace was suspect in 
Indian eyes, which was on the top of 
Nepalese foreign policy agenda". Diplo¬ 
macy failed because communication 
broke down at the highest level. Policy 
receded into the background. Attitudes 
took over. 

Mr Upadhyay skips two decades and 
comes to the late Eighties somewhat 
abruptly. To each year of his tenure as 
foreign minister he has given a label. 
Thus, 1986 is termed a year of hope, 
1987 exploratory year, 1988 the year of 
uncertainty and 1989 the ^earof storm. 
It is a tidy arrangement but life is never 
that tidy or compartmentalised. He 
came to his job as foreign minister with 
considerable experience of foreign 
affairs, having served as Nepal's perma- 





Jl^ndit Nehru 
declared that any 
aggression on Nepal 
would be considered 
an aggression on India 


nent representative at the United 
Nations for six years. 

In these four chapters he describes the 
mysteries and vicissitudes of Indo- 
Nepalese relations. He invokes the 1986 
SAARC summit at Bangalore. For some 
reason, the Nepalese and Bangladeshis 
left Bangalore with an im|Hession that 
we had agreed to Jointly explore the uses 
of water resources. Mr Rajiv Gandhi had 
met the king and President Ershad sepa¬ 
rately but there was no firm proposal or 
commitment by us. 

When the summit met at Kathmandu 
in November 1987, President Ershad 
did not once refer to this sharing of water 
resources. 1 was present when he met Mr 
Gandhi. Besides, Indo-Nepalese rela- 
dons were already on a downward slide. 
We were irked by Nepal introducing 
work permits for Indian workers, by 
Nepal ignoring Indian bids for major pro¬ 
jects everl when ours was the lowest 
offer, and finally by Nepal obtaining 
arms from China. 

M r Upadhyay is frank enough to 
admit that when ambassador 
Arvind Deo asked him about Chinese 
arms, he said he had no knowledge of 
any arms from China coming into 
Nepal. The palace h^ kept him ^ the 


Nepalese ambassador in Delhi in the 
daiic. For us, die induction of arms from 
China by Nepal was a serious matter 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi asked me to go to 
Kathnuuidu to meet the king and seek 
clarification. We kqit the visit quiet and 
Mr Upadhyay’s crniunent on it is fair but 
not entirely accurate. 

It was hoped that Mr Gandhi and 
King Birendra would meet at the 1988 
Islamabad SAARC summit and iron out 
the differences of perception. Why this 
did not happen is described ruefully by 
Mr Upadhyay. The whole thing beoune 
a tragicomedy of errors. Mr Gandhi 
invit^ the king to breakfast. The invita¬ 
tion was not "accepted", or so we were 
told, by the Nei^ese delegation. In 
short, the two did not meet and from 
then on, it was downhill all tiie way. 
This part of the book makes melancho¬ 
ly reading. The real break came over the 
Treaty of Trade and Transit. 

I was surprised to see that Mr 
Upadhyay m^es no reference to the 
meetings the king had with Mr Gandhi 
at the Belgrade NAM summit in August 
1989. They had four long meetings, 
after which Mr Gandhi briefed Mr Nara- 
simha Rao and me. These talks cleared 
the air and augured well for the future. 

Mr Gandhi informed the king that it 
was not a question of one trade or transit 
treaty or two, or the question of MFN 
treatment for Nepal, or even the revision 
of the 1950 treaty. The question .was, 
what kind of relationship did Nepal 
want with India? We could live with the 
MFN and without the 1950 treaty, but 
could Nepal? His Majesty, the King, 
was gracious enough to take the point. 
Then came our elections, and no follow¬ 
up could be taken, and the less said 
about the VR Singh and Chandra Shek¬ 
har governments’ foreign policy, the 
better. 

Mr Upadhyay ends his book on an 
optimistic note, which I share, and I 
hope he will return to the mainstream of 
Nepali politics and t|elp to put Indo- 
Nepal relations on a steady course. • 
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CONTROVERSY 


Cash and cany 

The case of 11-year-old Ameena, sold into marriage to 
an Arab sheikh, creates an uproar 


T he 11 -year-old daughter of an 
aulo-rickshaw driver in Hyde¬ 
rabad IS married off to a 
60-year-old Arab sheikh for 
the princely sum of Rs 
1.06,000. Bui this is not just an ugly, .sor¬ 
did story of the compulsions which for¬ 
ce a poverty-stricken father into becom¬ 
ing a willing pawn in the flourishing 
flesh-trade. It is also a 
story of how religion can 
be exploited for indivi¬ 
dual gam, both by indivi¬ 
duals and political 
organisations. 

Ameena. one of eight 
children, was mamed to 
Sheikh Yahya al Sagish 
on 8 August, the day after 
the latter met her father, 

Badruddin, in Hydera¬ 
bad. The sheikh paid him 
Rs 1 lakh for his 
daughter’s hand m marri¬ 
age and agreed to a sum 
of Rs 6,(X)0 as meher. 

The nikah over, the 
sheikh left for Delhi with 
his child bride, presumab¬ 
ly t<» arrange for her visa 
and passport to Saudi 
Arabia. 

And It was on the llight 
to Delhi that an alert air- 
hostess, Amrita Ahlu- 
walia, noticed a sobbing 
Ameena, heard her sttiry. | 
told the passengers what 
was happening over the _______ 

public address system 
and arranged for the 
Delhi police to be waiting I 

for the sheikh when the 
plane landed. The sheikh 
was arrested, charged 
with wrongful confine¬ 
ment and alleged sexual _ 

harassment and Ameena 

was sent to Nari Niketan. 

Horrified by the newspaper accounts 
of the incident, two women’s groups fil¬ 
ed an application in court asking for 


custody of the child, while the air- 
hostess who had rescued the child, asked 
that she be allowed to look after her. 

But while public outrage mounted at 
yet another instance of the treatment met¬ 
ed out to the girl child, and focused on 
the ever-increasing numbers of Arab 
nikuhs. efforts to give the shameful epi- 
stxle a communal slant got under way. 



since his client was a Muslim—and had 
married a fellow Muslim—its provi¬ 
sions could not be said to apply to him. 
The Shariat Act of 1937, said Khan, for¬ 
bade any legal action against the accused. 

Khan moved two applications, one 
stating that the sheikh was protected 
under Muslim Personal Law, and the 
other saying that under the Shariat, ^ 

. Muslim could legitimate-' 
ly marry a nine-year-old 
without her consent. Pre¬ 
dictably, this .set off the 
BJP, who raised the mat¬ 
ter in Parliament, arguing 
that such cases as Amee- 
na’s made out a case for 
enforcing a uniform civil 
code. The communalisa- 
tion of the issue appeared 
inevitable. 


ff*|Phis kind of half- 
I knowledge about 
issues," said a prominent 
Muslim leader, "can only 
lead to confusion and mis¬ 
conceptions about the 
community. Just one of 
them being that the easi¬ 
est thing to do when you 
want to marry again is 
become a Muslim. This is 
positively dangerous." 

Added Danial Lateefi, 
eminent Supreme Court 
lawyer who first rose to 
prominence with the cru¬ 
cial Shah Bano case, 

' ■ ■' ’ ‘' j "Under the Muslim Perso- 

have the right to give con- 
sent for the marriage of 

_■■■ his minor daughter but 

■Cl ortmf ■•in® ]i:.,•■■■:}'y you can exercise this 
■■■■■■■■■■■Mrijli ' ' power only in a bona fide 

a . - manner. TTiat is a funda- 

' mental principle of Isla- 

The sheikh’s lawyer, I.U. Khan, imiclaw." 
argued that under Muslim Personal The book of Hadees, the diktat of the 
Law, child marriage was not illegal. The Bophet Mohammad, which is consider- 
Sharada Act only applied to Hindus, and ed second in importance only to the 
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Koran, clarines this. The l^ophel’s 
words are repotted by Omar^b-al Khat- 
tab, said to be the most revered figure in 
the Muslim world after Mohammad, 
who says: "Actions are judged by 
motives." The context in which the Pro¬ 
phet made this injunction is al-so 
important—a man, who had emigrated 
to Medina, came to ask his permission to 
marry a girl "but not for the sake of the 
religion of Islam". 

"The fundamental point is that action 
is always to be judged by motive," said 
Lateefi, adding, "here is the question of 
a ten-year-old child being married off to 
somebody 50 years older than her. Can 
we still t^k about motive?". 

If the book of Hadees sounds a little 
ambivalent, the Hanafi doctrines, ano¬ 
ther set of laws governing Muslims, 
leave no room for ambi¬ 
guity. Under the section 
of ‘guardian.ship for pur¬ 
poses of marriage’, it is 
clearly stated, "If a father 
who is not ‘just’ or who is 
addicted to evil ways 
were to marry his infant 
daughter to her manifest 
disadvantage, or to a 
ghair k'ufu, to one 
unequal to her (by birth 
or position), such a marri¬ 
age will not be operative 
or valid and the judge 
will have the power to set^ 
it aside..." e 

And in the ca.se of| 

11 -year-old Ameena, 
who would have found 
herself entrapped in a life 
of sexual slavery to the 
60-year-old sheil^ in dis¬ 
tant Saudi Arabia, it is 
just this ‘manifest disad¬ 
vantage’ which is being 
dismissed as the natural 
right of a father/husband 
over a minor girl. As an 
activist put it, "It is the 
crass opportunism of a 
group of people, who will 
exploit anything to get 
the sheikh acquitted. The 
real issue is just one—the 
buying and selling of a 
minor girl which comes 
under the Child Marria¬ 
ges Restraint Act and not 
the Muslim Personal Law." 

S trangely, the attempt to deflect atten¬ 
tion away from the main issue to 


focus instead on a "misguided reading" 
of Muslim law and religion which can 
only heightipn biases between the com¬ 
munities, drew little reaction from the 
Muslim leadership. "Why haven’t 
Muslim leaders and intellectuals come 
out openly to right this wrong, to correct 
this disinformation that Islamic law 
allows this abhorrent practice?" asked 
A.P. Zaidi of the newly-founded Shia 
Point, adding, "in old traditional society, 
child marriage was a common feature. 
But what happened in the past cannot be 
a criterion." 

Demanding the arrest of Ameena’s 
father, the two witnesses who signed 
on the Nikahnama as well as the Mauivi 
who solemnised the "wedding", Zahir 
Zaidi, also of the Shia Point asked, 
"Does anybody even know who are the 
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two witnesses in this case? Has Ameena 
even signed on the Nikahnama?" (The 
Shia Point has awarded the "order of 
Ummul Momineen" on the air-hostess. 


Amrita Ahluwalia, who played such a 
pivotal role in rescuing the child.) 

The only other Muslim leader to 
come out against the attempt to absolve 
the sheikh of all blame by citing the Sha¬ 
riat, is the Mufti of the Kashmiri Gate 
mosque. Obaibur Rehman Mufti. He 
issued a fatwa declaring the marriage 
null and void, as having no legal sanc¬ 
tion under either the Shariat or Islamic 
Law and demanding the arrest of the 
sheikh as well as Ameena’s parents. 

In the aftermath of the wide publicity 
(the incident featured on CNN as well as 
on Canadian TV, which led to the forma¬ 
tion of the Child Bride Ameena Trust), 
the Saudi goverment also washed its 
hands of its national. Its officials clarifi¬ 
ed that a Saudi citizen needed permiS' 
sion from the government to marry a 
foreign citizen. Once the 
government gave its per¬ 
mission, the embassy 
made further enquiries. 

Later the embassy is.su 
ed a statement, adding: 
"It also confirmed whe 
ther both the bride and 
the bridegroom are suita 
ble to each other in terms 
of age, social status and 
financial condition, besi¬ 
des .seeking the approval 
of the parents of the girl." 

The deliberate manipu¬ 
lation of the religious 
angle in what is a straight 
violation of the Child 
Marriage Act, the selling 
of a young girl by a father 
who has seven other 
children, the wily sheikh 
found with one other 
Nikahnama in his posses¬ 
sion, the air-hostess who 
says that she has seen 
several such "couples" in 
the Hyderabad-Delhi sec¬ 
tor, the defensive attitude 
of the Saudi government 
and the deafening silence 
of the Indian authori¬ 
ties—the Ameena case 
has several lessons in 
store for all. 

And, in the middle of the 
maelstrom is Ameena 
herself, living in Nari Niketan, 
traumatised by the past and uncertain 
about her future. • 
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Missingabeaft 

Kerala's premier cardiac care institute faces difficulties 


A s medical institutions go, it is one 
of a kind. Not only is the Sree 
Chitra Tirunal ln.stitute (SCTl) 
for Medical Science and Technology in 
Trivandrum one of the most prestigious 
hospitals for cardiology and neurology 
in Kerala, you don’t have to be loaded to 
avail of the treatment it provides either. 
The SCTI offers free hospitalisation to 
the poor and subsidised care to the 
middle-class. 


On an average, 1,200 open-heart sur¬ 
geries are performed in the hospital 
every year, much more than are execut¬ 
ed elsewhere in the country. And by the 
endofMay 1991,it had about 2,400pati- 
ents on the wait list for rheumatic HD 
valve replacement, the most common 
hean disease in Kerala, with 100 new 
cases being added on every month. Of 
course, with this kind of rush there are 
any number of people putting pressure 
on the SCTl adininistration to jump the 
line. But to little avail. 

One would think that with this kind of 
track record, the institution would have 
few problems, financial w otherwise. 
But, on the contrary, insists Dr. M.S. 


Valiathan, the director of SCTl, the hos¬ 
pital is hovering on the brink of a crisis 
because of the recent import restrictions, 
the devaluation of the rupee and the pro¬ 
posed cut in health subsidies. 

Says Valiathan: "We are facing a cri¬ 
sis as the subsidy element here for cardi¬ 
ac surgery is more than SO per cent and 
devaluation has hit us badly as most of 
our medical equipment is imported." 
For instance, before devaluation a valve 


replacement cost Rs 25,000. Now it has 
gone up to Rs 30,000. 

The sen works on a system of efiffe- 
rential pricing, in accordance with 
which SO per cent of the patients do not 
pay for the services they receive includ¬ 
ing cardiac surgery. But now if the hospi¬ 
tal is to continue functioning, it will 
have to increase rates and slash subsi¬ 
dies. The Kerala government is averse to 
the latter measure, with former CM 
E.K. Nayanar requesting the SCn to 
perform more operations everyday. But 
as "Valiathan points out; "We do more 
operations than any other similar hospi¬ 
tal in the country. But now we have 
reached an optimum level as far as cardi¬ 


ac surgery is concerned." 

Until now the department of science 
and technology supported hospital care, 
because apart from the social good it 
did, the SCTl provided essential inputs 
for the development of technology. 
Over the years the research department 
of the institute has sought to develop 
such medical products as blood bags for 
collection, storage and component sepa¬ 
ration of the blood, a blood oxygencra- 
tor and a cardiotomy re.servoir, two dis¬ 
posable devices used in open-heart sdt-^ 
gery, which are currently imported. 

Says Valiathan: "With a cut in subsi¬ 
dy, indigenisation is the only way out. 
And we may be able to perform cardiac 
operations for less than half of what they 
cost today." 

But according to a draft proposal to 
slash subsidies (from 60 per cent of hos¬ 
pital care to 40 per cent), patients will 
have to pay more. The full-paying custo¬ 
mer, for instance, will end up paying 20 
per cent more due to devaluation. 

Not that the increased costs will not 
be worth it. As far as valve replacement 
goes, the mortality rate is less than 7 per 
cent, not just the lowest in the country 
but one that compares favourably with 
international standards. And among the 
poorer sections of society, the word- 
of-mouth publicity of the hospital is 
excellent. Jessie TTiomas (5), from Tri- 
chur, who suffers from a congenital 
heart disease, has been waiting patiently 
for her turn rather than go elsewhere. 
Explains her father; "We could have tak¬ 
en her to Madras Apollo or any other 
hospital. But it would have cost Rs 
40,(XX) or more. Here it is almost free." 

But the low-cost medical care is not 
the only reason for the long wait list. 
With a well-developed health care infra¬ 
structure in the state, most medical ail¬ 
ments of the people are brought to the 
attention of doctors sooner rather than 
later. And the l||jgh literacy rate ensures 
that people are willing to accept cardiac 
surgery as a viable option. 

So, even if the costs of medical care 
increase, the patients will still keep com¬ 
ing in. But cai^the SCTl cope with the 
higher costs? • 
f r—d hf g. Paimy/' nt v mi i Mum 
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♦ oor Mithun 
Chakraboity. 
•The Bengali 
goon-tumed-a- 
ctor has never 
had it so bad. 
His career is best not disctiss- 
ed and even the leading fight 


of his life, Sridevi, has abao- 
donedhim. 

. ThM is sad enough, but 
what nii^ things ntore.alar- 
ming is that Mithun’s spunk 
seems to have deserted him 
toa The same Mithun who 
canies a deadly weapon on 
his person wherever he goes 
(a gift from some tribal ruler 
in the north-east) is nothing 
but a coward. Recently, the 
fallen star was going some¬ 
where late at night when 
some drunken hoodlums 
came and scraped his car. 
Instead of jumping out and 
challenging the baddies to a 
fight unto death, the way he 
does in Hindi films, the ex- 
'Naxalite toughie wound up 
the car windows and sped 
away. 

Back home in Calcutta, 
Mithuntto stays behind clos¬ 
ed doors, nursing his imagi¬ 
nary wounds and regaling 
admiring cronies with talk of 
his narrow escape. 




he Meenakshi 
Seshadri-Raj 
Kumar Santo- 
shi business 
gets more con¬ 
fusing 

everyday. The director who, 
till yesterday, was wearing 
his unrequited passion for 
the icy actress on his sleeve, 
is today a very bitter man and 
refuses to discuss her. 

Apparently, the Seshadris 
decid^ that they had had 
enough of this tiresome man 


and his monotonous bleating 
to the press about his great 
love for the Iyengar girl, and 
felt that even a career was 
not important enough to pre¬ 
serve in the face of constant 
advances from a gargoyle, 
and resolved to put an end to 
'all that. But the director got 
his act together before they 
did, and Meenakshi found 
herself out of Ghatak and 
Domini. 

And that is the way the 
wind blows tight now. { 



hatever’s hap¬ 
pened to Anu 
Aggarwal? 
Wasn’t she 
touted as the 
sultriest siren 
and most ethnic beauty to 
have hit the Indian screen in 
recent times? And wasn’t 
she supposed to be a good 
dresser, too, courtesy her 
long and successful career in 
modelling? 

Well, take a look for your¬ 
self and decide. Dusky beau¬ 
ty or peroxide blonde? 
Humour or pathos? It’s only 
in Bombay’s filmdom—or 
space—that the combination 
can be found. 

But then, you can’t really 
blame her for the lousy trans¬ 
formation. She wasn’t gett¬ 
ing too many roles looking 
and dressing the way she 
used to. After all, there isn’t 
too much of a demand for 
good taste and elegance in 
Hindi films. 


s if the midget 
star alias ^x 
Thimble alias 
Salman Khan 
weren’t bad 
enough, along comes his 
youngest sibling, Arbaaz, to 
get in on the act. 

Recently, at Bandra’s 
newest disco. Rock Around 
The Clock, Chunky Panttey 
and girlfriend Anu Kottoor 
were freaking out on the 
floor when the ever vigilant 
Chunky noticed the star bro¬ 
ther making eyes at Anu. 
What followed was straight 
out of the movies—the air 
was thick with abuse. 

But where did the boy 
pick up the art of ogling 
gids? Not from Big Brodier, 
for sure. What would Sal¬ 
man Khan know about the 
fairer sex? Girls aren’t exact¬ 
ly his scene, right? 

Not that Chunky should 
be so protective about his 
beard either. • 











In his 

NAME 


He shared a 
birthday 
with Rajiv Gandhi, and 
Vivek’s parents, Jagjit 
and Chitra Singh, comme¬ 
morated what would have 
been his 20th birthday 
even as, elsewhere, the 
nation remembered the 
slain leader. 

Ghazal singers Jagjit 
and Chitra had lost their 
son in a tragic accident, 
and now demonstrate 
their abiding love for him 
in the way they know 
best. The proceeds from 
their concert at 
Bombay's Nehru Centre 
are to go to Vivek’s 


Happy 

BIRTHDAY 

TOME 

mm does not 
repeat himself. M.F. 
Husain’s 76th birthday 
celebrations (on 17 Sep¬ 
tember) will in no way 
re.semble last year’s bash 
at Bombay (when he and 
Parameshwar Godrej had 
boogied the night away). 

The venue will be his 
museum, in Bangalore’s 
fashionable Koramangala 
area, whose inauguration 
will be marked by an invi¬ 
tation to children to paint 
"whatever they feel like", 
according to Hu.sain’s 
(painter) son, Mustafa. 
The Husain Sankaiana 
will makt ^ is an annual 
event, co^lete with 



Chitra and Jagitt Singh: ana from thahaait 


school, St Mary ’ s at Maza- 
gaon, to renovate and upd¬ 
ate the library there. 

Their son’s birth 


awards, for children all 
over India. Meanwhile, at 
the museum, aficionados 
may feast their eyes, free 
of charge, on the works of 
Husain, as also browse 
through a cultural library. 

For those looking for 


anniversary also marks 
the release of the couple’s 
CD cassette and album 
Hope. 


directions to the Husain 
Sankaiana, it is easily 
identifiable by the tall 
teak pole that reaches sky¬ 
wards from the museum’s 
garden. Some day, 

Husain plans to carve his 
life history on it. 


M.F. Husain’s Sankaiana: a Ilfs history 





Corner 

LOGO 

Champion 
■HHI jockey 
Robin Comer made a 
kind of racing history 
recently JHe was riding 
Star Contender in the 
Governor’s Cup event at 
Bangalore, when he was 
seen to sport the logo of 
the Lakshmi Mills, Coim- 
batore,on his breeches. 

The move was cleverly 
timed as it was the last day 
of the season, and neither 
the jockey nor the sponsor 
had the prior con.sent of 
the Bangalore Turf Club 




Robin ConwR a racing first 

to the—^for horse 
racing—novel form of 
advertising. 

Nor were they penali¬ 
sed. S. Pathy, managing 
director of the company, 
and himself a race horse- 
owner, confided that he 
got the idea when he read 
that British jockeys 
would soon be allowed to 
wear the logos of their 
sponsors. 

^"We wanted to beat the 
Jockeys’ Club of England 
and be the first in the 
world with a logo," he 
said. Comer, no stranger 
to dark horses, rejoin^ 
with a "Good for us". 
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Hi-tech 

HIGH 


Dom 

* / i Moraes has 

often been called the best 
Indian writer in the 
English language. Now 
there is hi-tech 
confirmation. 

Someone in the capital 
came up with the bright 
idea of getting a computer 
to make the selection and 
that is how he was rated. 
Muses Moraes, on hear¬ 
ing the news in Bombay, 
"Well, I would have felt 
much better if it hadn’t 
been a computer." 

There are other draw¬ 
backs to his happiness. 
"The fact that Mani Shan-^ 
kar Aiyar has been given ' 
the second position does 
not give the first place 


Nation-in- 

waiting 


That Prince 
Charles and 
Princess Diana may be 
visiting India is not so 
surprising—the couple 
are, after all, reported to 
be trying to put the glitter 
back into their marriage, 
and how better than by tak¬ 
ing a dekko at the jewel in 
their crowns—^what is iro¬ 
nic is the excitement this 
has generated in the 
country, and in the Indian 
High Commission in UK, 
before their plans are 
made strictly official. 


Already speculation is 
rife as to what the prince 



Dom MeraM: net rMHy 
flattered 

much value," he says, "I 
mean, I like Mr Aiyar as a 
person, but I have re.serva- 
tions about his writing." 

Apparently, Moraes 
went to the trouble of find¬ 
ing out where Khushwant 
Singh stood in the rating. 
"I think he came a long 
last," he says. 


Riding 

LOW 

■■lllllllll We must 
HHI begin by say¬ 
ing that the condition of 
Vijaypat Singhania is 
reported to be ‘stable’—a 
cruel pun, considering the 
circumstances in which 
he sustained his injuries 
—but it could have been a 
lot worse. 

The textile tycoon’s 
interests range from avia¬ 
tion to horses, and it was 
the last that brought about 
his fall—literally—off 
Black Minstrel at Pune’s 
race course grounds. The 
ex-race horse suddenly 
bolted and Singhania 
found himself flung to the 
ground, breaking, in the 
process, a femur and a 


couple of ribs. It was fea¬ 
red that the fractured ribs 
had punctured his lung 
seriously, but doctors at 
Pune’s Jehangir Nursing 
Home are reassuring. 



VHaypat Singhania: 
racovaring 



PrfneaC|iariaaandPriiieaaaDiana:bringlng baokthaglittar 

will do in the country— the Taj Mahal, visiting were put paid to 

pick up threads with the Or whatever. If the trip bySaddamHusseinmak- 
Dalai Lama? Princess Di, comes about, that is. ing a nuisance of himself 

it is felt, will better enjoy Their last plans to come in the Gulf, a 
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The ^ 
copy cats 


Plagiarism is alive and well and living 
in the film industry 


emember that scene in Prin¬ 
ce of Thieves when Kevin 
Costner looks shattered as 
the Sheriff of Not¬ 
tingham's men bum Sher¬ 
wood Forest with fiery arrows? When 
he notices a baby and its mother trap(^ 
in a burning tree and then. Tarzan-like 
swings from a vine to rescue them? 

Gmt stuff, eh? 

Okay, now close your eyes and imagi¬ 
ne Anil Kapoor, hairy legs wrapped in 
Lincoln Gnoi, adjusting his little 
moustache and repeating the same stunt. 

Hard to imagine? 

It shouldn’t be. Kapoor is the star of 
Raj Kuntar, a new laved Akhtar script 
breed on Robin Hood. And if sever^ 
other directors have their way, then tots 
of Robin Hood mojects will lautKhed 


in the next few weeks. 

Why copy a Hollywood film? Well, 
because it works. Take DU Hai KeMaan- 
ta Nahin, the Aamir Khan starter that is 
packing them in at cinema houses these 
days. It is a pretty straightforward copy 
of It Happened One Night. 

Or go back a little in time. Tezaabv/zs 
based on Streets Of Fire. Parinda was 
inspired by On The Waterfront. Main 
Azaad Hoon was Meet John Doe trans¬ 
posed to Pune. Mr India was The Invisi¬ 
ble Man. 

And if you think Anil Kapoor may not 
make a credible Robin Hood and lacks 
Costner’s presence, then consider this. 
Arthur was a superhit for Dudley 
Moore, the shortest man to be consider¬ 
ed a sex symbol in the West. Its Indian 
remake Sharaabi starred AmitaUi Bach- 


FILM ■ Tezaab 

Streets Of Fire 


ORIGINAL: 


chan, clearly the tallest man ever to be 
considered a sex symbol in India. But it 
toowasasuperhlt. 

And there have been instances of 
even more outrageous casting against 
type. Govinda played the Harrison Ford 
role in the Hindi version of Witness. And 
Raj Babbar pretended to be Charles 
Bronson in Aaj Ki Awaaz. 

But it sets the cash registers tinging. 
Mote and more Indian films are borrow- 


EVERYBODY’S DOING IT M \ piuHtansni Mho's Mho 
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FILM: Khoon Bhari Maang 
ORIGINAL; Return To Eden 


ing from the West. No sooner is a film a 
hit in New York or London than Bom¬ 
bay scriptwriters are sitting*by their 
video-recorders, notepads open, eagerly 
jotting down details of the plot for Mure 
Hindi films. 

Moreover, the stealing has now exten¬ 
ded to encompass other kinds of cinema. 
Subhash Ghai’s blockbuster Saudagar 
is inspired by Haq Meher, a Pakistani 
film. Unfcvtunately for Ghai, Sawan 






Kumar had already copied the plot for 
last year’s Salman Khan supertiit Saturn 
Bewttfa. 

South Indian cinema too has its share 
of both straiglrt lifts and adapted reha¬ 
shes. The most recent example of the lat¬ 
ter is Tamil scriptwriter and director P. 
Vasu’s Chinm Thampy, an all-time hit 
based on the Richard Cm-Julia Roberts 
blockbuster Preoy Woman. And Telugu 
filmmaker Singeetham Srinivasa Rao 


adapted the theme of the Back To The 
Future series for his Aditya 369. 

Qeariy, anything Hollywood can do, 
our local Bollywoods can do again-and 
again. 

P lagiarism and Hindi cinema are old' 
friends. Even Dadasaheb Phalke’s 
Rqja Harishchandra was clearly insiw- 
ed by such Hollywood epics as The life 
Of Christ. OiKe sound came to the big 
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CINEMA 


scredi, the borrowing became more bla¬ 
tant. Alfred Hitchcock’s Rebecca beca¬ 
me Guru Dutt’s Kohra. And a young 
Neetu Singh did a passable Hayley Mills 
impersonation in Do Kaliyaan, the 
Hindi version of the Boulting brothers’ 
Parent Trap. 

But the opportunities for borrowing 
were limited. Till the mid-Seventies, 
Hindi cinema followed the same boy- 
meets-girl-but-parents-objcct formula 
and not too many Western films had 
plots that could be merged with this 
theme. 

The change came in the Seventies, 
with the growth of what was known as 
the Middle Cinema. Such directors as 
Basu Chatterjce and Gulzar appealed to 
an urban, middle-class audience that had 
tired of the formula. Consequently, the 
filmmakers were able to Indianise fore¬ 
ign films. Chatterjee turned School For 
Scoundrels into Chholi Si Boat, while 
Gulzar based an entire career on plagia¬ 
rism; Parichay was the Sound Of Music 
while Koshish was based on the Japane¬ 
se, Happiness To Us Alone. 


It took Salim-Javed to transform the 
commercial formula. And with their 
tightly-written shooting scripts, came 
the first intelligent use of plagiarism. 
Today Javed Al^tar is honest about that 
phase in his career: "I make no bones 
about being influenced by many films 
including our own classics." Akhtarattri- 
butes the success of the Salim-Javed 
kind of cinema to the fact that the middle- 
class stopped patronising the Bimal Roy- 
kind of movie. "In the Fifties, a film like 
Do Bigha Zameen was appreciated by 
the middle class," he notes. "Today that 
kind of film will only be shown at film 
societies." 

It was also that India was changing. 
The idealism of the Fifties and early Six¬ 
ties (that had permeated Raj Kapoor’s 
films) was dead and audiences were 
ready for a more cynical, more Western 
cinema. 

Salim-Javed's solution was to create 
a cocktail that merged Indian themes 
with plots and scenes bodily lifted from 
a variety of Hollywood films. Zanjeer 
was Dirtx Harrx Goes To Bombay and 




FILM: Main Azad Hoon 
ORIGINAL; Meet John Doe 
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lynched Amitabh Bachchsui. 
^ewar was a more sr^^'sticated 
melange. It combined the ambience of 
Elia Kazan’s On The Wateifront, the 
plot of Dilip Kumar’s Ganga Jamuna 
and the life story of noted smuggler Haji 
Masiaan. They followed this up with 
Sholay, which took the tricd-and-tested 
dacoit theme but injected it with new life 
through a plot lifted from The Magnific¬ 
ent Seven, and scenes stolen from such 
films as The Secret Of Santa Vittoria. 

Though it was easy to dismiss this as 
equivocation, Akhtar is being honest 
when he says that Salim-Javed stole ‘ins¬ 
piration’ rather than the entire formula 
from the West. "The basic sentimentali¬ 
ty has to be Indian," he explains, "other¬ 
wise it won’t work. No direct lift of a 
foreign theme has ever become a 
blockbuster." 

He is right. In the Seventies, Khoon 
Khoon, a scene-by-scene remake of Dir¬ 
ty Harry crashed while Zanjeer soared. 
And Manoranjan, a strai^t copy of 
Irma La Douce was a flop. (And though 
Akhtar doesn’t admit this, the one time 


' ■ ‘'.K. 


he tried a direct lift— Meet John Doe to 
Main Azad Hoon —it crashed at the 
box-office.) 

T he 1990s counterpart of Salim-Javed 
is Kamlesh Pandey, a savvy creative 
director at Redifftision Advertising, 
who has emerged as Bombay’s hottest 
scriptwriter. 

I^uidey’s greatest achievement is that 
he sparldes within what he calls the 
Video Culture. As he says: "Today’s 
writers do not understand the basic gram¬ 
mar of commercial scriptwriting and 
their films are just a loosely-knit patch- 
work of scenes stolen from various 
video films. There are hardly any good 
writers." 

This is not to say that Pandey locks up 
his own video-recorder. His Jalwa was 
an Indianised version of Beverly Hills 
Cop. And all his recent scripts demonstr¬ 
ate that he has made his video library 
owner a very rich man. 

He blames stars for (he plagiarism. "If 
you discuss a straight Indian story with a 
top star, he won’t listen,” laments Pan- 
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dey. "But if you tell him that he is play¬ 
ing the Mel Gibson role in a remake of 
Lethal Weapon, he will book you in at 
the Taj to write the script for him." 

Like Akhtar, Pandey deals in cock¬ 
tails. "1 believe in taking an ingredient 
from an available source and then add¬ 
ing my own insights to it. Even if you lift 
a Hollywood plot, the film will only 
become a hit if it has been Tndianised 
with the correct masalas." 

Pandey’s work appears to bear this 
out. He turned a gang-war thriller called 
Streets Of Fire into fezaab, a successful 
Madhuri Dixit vehicle, with such suita¬ 
ble Indian touches as the Ek do teen song 
situation. Narasimha, his follow-up for 
director N. Chandra merges Western 
sophistication with Indian mythology. 
And in Chaalbaaz, he did to Ramesh Sip- 
py’s Seeta Aur Geeta what Salim-Javcd 
had done to Ganga Jamuna with 
Deewar. However, he strongly denies 
the widespread suspicion that his script 
for Saudagar is a lift from the Pakistani 
Haq Meher. (It is typical of the prevail¬ 
ing cynicism within the film industry 
that nobody believes him.) 

I n today’s Bollywood, Pandey is a star 
among scriptwriters, a prince among 
plagiarists. But there are many less suc¬ 
cessful writm who try and adopt bis 
techniques. 

Bpi^alim and Jayed (who have now 
spljt^ are trying to reciq>ture their fw- < 




mer glory with the aid of a video- 
recorder. Javed’s script for Mr India was 
a retread of the old Invisible Man con¬ 
cept. And his follow-up for producer 
Boney Kapoor, Roop Ki Rani Choron 
Ka Raja, is said to be ‘inspired’ by The 
Duchess And The Dirtwater Fox, a 
spoof Western starring George Segal 
and Goldie Hawn that flopp^ every¬ 
where in the world except for India. 

Admits Salim Khan: "There is noth¬ 
ing original. In our films, the creativity 
comes from how well you can conce^ 
the original." Salim says that he sees at 
least two films a day on video. Each 
night, he sits with son Salman and the 
two then do a detailed post-mortem of 
the day’s viewing. 

Salman’s interest in foreign scripts 
may have something to do with his 
parentage—as Salim’s son be is more 
concerned with screenplays than the ave¬ 
rage actor. But most niale stars now 
spend a good deal of their leisure in front 
of the video looking for suitable scripts. 
Says a top writer; "Both Anil Kapoor 
and Jackie Shroff are competing with 
each other in sending videos of Holly¬ 
wood films to scriptwriters. Last year, 
everyone wanted to rem^e PreUy 
Woman or Ghost. This year it i$ Prince 
0/7bfevtfs that is the hot favourite.", 

Many of the concepts are tU-suited to 
our stars. Last year, lUjendtii Kuran-'s; 
rip-off of The l/ntouchablesfa^edwhea { 
audiences had trouble accqMing j 



Shatrughan Sinha in the Kevin Costner 
role. But many copies become such suc¬ 
cesses that their themes are now regard¬ 
ed as Indian due to their widespread use. 
For instance, there have been 17 ver¬ 
sions of Death Wish in Hindi and vari¬ 
ous south Indian languages over the last 
five years—the most famous being B.R. 
Chopra’s Aaj Ki Awaaz. 

T he saga of Pretty Woman demonstra¬ 
tes the difference betwe^ Hindi and 
regional cinema. The film’s pbt—an 
up^ting of Pygmalion with escapism 
and improbability thrown in—seemed 
tailor-made for the Hindi screen. There 
was just one problem: the heroine was a 
street-walker. As all of Bombay’s actres¬ 
ses prefer to masquerade as virgins on 
camera, the scriptwriter had to alter the 
plot to ensure that the female lead was 
not just a whore with a heart of gold, but 
also one with a hymen of gold. The sear¬ 
ch fOT a virgin prostitute is an endlesi 
one and finely the writers abandoned 
the effort. Explains Javed Akhtar "The 
heroine has to be a virgin throu^out the 
movie." 

Tamil cinenit was more adventurous. 
Director P. Vasu preserved his heroine’s 
vir^nity but reversed the plot. Now, 
heroine KfauAboo played the Richnd 
(jett role while Prabhu became a soudi 
Indiaa Julia Rtiberts. 

The souA has more success with 
L g^sm than Bombay. And hs heroes tfo ; 
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not pretend that they’re making original 
movies. Says Chiranjeevi, the megastar 
of Telugu cinema; "The moment I saw 
Indiana Jones, 1 knew that I wanted to 
play the Harrison Ford role. My script-' 
writer Indianised it and the film was a 
roaring hit in Telugu. I even had it dubb¬ 
ed in English and sent it abroad!" 

Nor is Anil Kapoor the only Indian 
actor who wants to play Robin Hood. 
Raj Kumar, written by Javed, will take 
time to reach the screen. But long before 
it is released, three south Ihdian 
versions—with Chiranjeevi, Rajnikant 
and Mohan Lai—will already be out. 

Bombay producers acknowledge the 
supremacy of the south’s plagiarists. 
Dennis Joseph, a Malayalam script¬ 
writer who depends largely on his friend¬ 
ly neighbourhood video-shop has made 
lakhs by selling his scripts to the Hindi 
cinema for remakes. This is ironic 
because most of his plots are stolen from 
Hollywood, anyway. His Malayalam 
film New Delhi was lifted from Irving 
Wallace’s The Almighty, but he made a 
pile selling it to Bombay. 

Priyadarshan, another Malayalam 
writer who also directs his own films, is 
a master of the remake market. His 
Thalavattam was based on One Flew 
Over The Cuckoo’s Nest, Chappu was 
Class Of 1984 and Vandanam was 
Stakeout. He has sold all these ideas to 
other language producers. One of his 
films even had the same title as the 
English original: Boeing Boeing. Says 
Priyadarshan proudly: "Copying is an 
art in itself." 

Srinivas Rao, the Telugu director, 
frequently beats Hindi cinema at the 
copying game. Shekhar Kapur is still 
struggling with Time Machine, his Back 
To The Future rip-off but Rao has 
already released his own copy Aditya 
369. And to ensure that he’s ahead of eve¬ 
rybody else, he has copied not just Back 
To The Future / but its sequel. Back To 
The Future II. Rao has had some limited 
exposure on national screens with 
K^alahasan’s silent Pushpak, which 
in turn was inspired by Mel Brooks’ Sil¬ 
ent Movie. 

But even in the south it isn’t enough 
to simply copy—^you must adapt. Last 
month Nagaijuna’s latest Telugu extra¬ 
vaganza, Chaitanya, which consisted of 
the bizarre marriage of the climax of Die 
Hard and the plot of The Great Race 
came crashing at the box-office. The 
year before director Pratap Pothen’s 
Tamil version of John Landis’ Coming 
To America also bombed. Says Pothen 
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now; "A film need not be slick. It 
doesn’t count in India. It needs typical 
Indian sentiments and drama. If it has 
those, then it will succeed even if it is 
badly made." 

I t looks as though plagiarism is here to 
stay. Says Tarun Adarsh of Trade 
Guide, the industry’s box-office Bible: 
"At any given time, at least three films 
under production are based on the same 
Hollywood hit. After the first is 
released, the producers of the other two 
sit down and try to work out how to alter 
their films." 


It is easy to get moralistic about the 
trend and to hark back to the days of V 
Shantaram, Guru Dutt and Bimal Roy 
But the fact remains that even those 
directors derived their inspiration from 
the West—Frank Capra probably 
influenced Indian cinema more than any 
other man. And even Guru Dutt was not 
above the odd' rip-off as Kohra 
demonstrates. 

Moreover, what the Salim-Javed kind 
of movie replaced was not the cinema of 
Shantaram and Roy but a tired boy- 
meets-girl formula that had come to 
dominate Hindi films by the 1960s. 
When that formula broke down, it was 
inevitable that writers would scour the 
world looking for ideas. 

Says critic Khalid Mohammad: "Our 
scriptwriters have run out of ideas and 
our literature is not commercially via¬ 
ble. Hence, the tendency to copy the 
West. Besides where is the originality in 
Holly woodfilms? It is the same cops ver¬ 
sus robbers stuff. Only the special 
effects change from year to year." 


Also, what passes for plagiarismis oft¬ 
en a borrowing of styles rather than of 
plots. Kamalahasan’s supporters deny 
that his Nayakan was a Go^ther rip- 
off. Yes, they say, he did use cheek pa^ 
to alter the shape of his face and the tenor 
of his voice as Marlon Brando did in 
Francis Coppola’s classic. But does that 
make him a plagiarist? Should he have 
refused to learn from' the West and pro¬ 
ceeded to play the standard In^an 
movie gangster? 

The point is that both the industiy and 
the audience are becoming more interna¬ 
tional because of the video-recorder. In 


the old days, directors and writers would 
have to fly to London to keep up with 
trends. And the audience would remain 
blissfully ignorant of what was happen¬ 
ing in the West. Now, both are exposed 
to a barrage of programming. This has 
altered the sensibilities of the audience 
and given directors the courage to stray 
off the beaten path. 

Says actor Amitabh Bachchan: "Indi¬ 
an cinema is about escapism. We don’t 
pretend we’re making great works of art. 
All we try and do is entertain the audien¬ 
ce. And if we can do that better by look¬ 
ing to the West for inspiration, is it really 
worth getting self-righteous about?" 

The film industry would probably 
agree. Originality may have plummeted 
in recent years. But never before have 
Hindi films been so sophisticated or 
tackled such a variety of theities. 

Call it plagiarism. Call it stealing. But 
the audiences aren’t complaining. • 

M e— dhmrM. PHlay/B oa ri m y, gfi ir iM 
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77ze Indo-Pak war of 
attrition for control of 
Siachen 


As Pakistan correspondent of the 
Financial Times and a confidante of 
Benazir Bhutto, both before and after 
her fall. Christina Lamb was in a posi¬ 
tion to observe the overweening power 
of the military in that country. 

In passages from her hook Waiting 
For Allah extracted below, her account 
of Indo-Pak rivalries over Kashmir 
include descriptions of the fanatic fury 
with which Pakistani soldiers battle 
both climatic conditions and the enemy 
across the border for control over 
Siachen. 


up in the top-most reaches 
of the Himalayas another war 
was raging on history’s high¬ 
est battleground. It is a war 
few know about, between two 
countries supposedly at peace. 

Since 1984 the elite forces of the Paki¬ 
stan and Indian armies had battled to con¬ 
trol the Siachen glacier, the world’s 
most spectacular theatre of war, surroun¬ 
ded by peaks towering above 25,000 
feet and including K2, the world’s 
.second highest mountain. Its beauty 
masks cruelty more lethal than gunfire. 

The conflict could be descried as lit¬ 
tle other than .senseless: the battle was 
for an inaccessible stretch of frozen barr¬ 
en teaain where the final victor could 
only be the weather, the killer behind 
eight out of every ten victims. Flying 
over the uninhabitable land, Lt Col 
Farooq, the dashing officer who com¬ 
mand^ the fleet of mountain helicop¬ 


ters which is Siachen’s lifeline to the rest 
of Pakistan, told me: "We are conduct¬ 
ing a war where men must rest after 
every four steps." 

Within 15 minutes of taking off 
from the sizzling heat and sprawling 
mass of Rawalpindi with the then Prime 
Minister, Benazir Bhutto, in a C130 like 
that which killed her predecessor, we 
were in a virgin world- 

Bhutto, in her role as defence mini¬ 
ster, was on 3 tour of frontline positions 
to demonstrate her new-found solidarity 
with the army, which had so long denied 
her power. Arriving at the base camp of 
Gyari, at the foot of the Bilafond glacier 
which connects jvith Siachen, we donn¬ 
ed huge padded white snowsuits and 
boots only two hours from the swelter¬ 
ing capital. 

At Ah Brangsa we had to wear dark 
glasses against the blinding whiteness. 
The soldiers' faces were burnt black 
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from the glare, and several were scarred 
from frostbite, which sets in within 
minutes of exposing the flesh, the cold is 
so piercing, llie temperature, which can 
drop to as low as minus 80 degrees centi¬ 
grade and frequently freezes the wea¬ 
pons, was not the only hazard. At 17,000 
feet, simply talking makes one’s head 
spin and induces nausea. The air is .so 
thin, with less than half the normal oxyg¬ 
en content, that movements become 
absurdly heavy and even the fittest man 
must rest every three minutes. 

The men of Ali Brangsa, living in 
rock bunkers decorated with religious 
slogans, were luckier than their collea¬ 
gues manning Pakistan’s two highest 
posts at above 22,000 feet. There the 
long isolation caused acute depression, 
driving men to insanity. One major who 
had survived such an experience describ¬ 
ed the desolation: "There is nothing to 
do but fire, and after days alone you 


begin to imagine targets. You need to 
shoot to reassure yourself you are still 
alive." 

No army has ever fought in such con¬ 
ditions for such a sustained period. With 
the ultimate prize strategically useless, 
the Pakistani troops I spoke to saw them¬ 
selves as fighting for Islam, with the 
final honour martyrdom, bodies wrapp¬ 
ed in the Pakistan flag of white crescent 
and star on a green background. Oespite 
the extreme weather, war was definitely 
under way on the 75-kilometre-long 
glacier. The difficulty of walking, let 
alone carrying weapons, ruled out infan¬ 
try campaigns, but artillery fire was 
frequent. The day before our visit in 
^ August 1989, the Indians had lobbed 
eight artillery shells and five rockets, a 
tally which General Imran Ullah, the 
Rawalpindi Corps Commander, dismiss¬ 
ed as "light". 

T ie most recent fighting began in 
1984, when Pakistan became suspici¬ 
ous at seeing Siachen, which they claim 
as their territory, suddenly marked on 
Indian maps. Men dispatched to check 
found that the Indians had occupied 
some peaks of the Saltoro range and cap¬ 
tured 1,000 square miles. Pakistan’s 
attempts to take back the area lost were 
unsuccessful, and a senior officer admit¬ 
ted that the failure of the biggest opera¬ 
tion in 1987 "only proved the impossibi¬ 
lity of conducting a war up here". 

The bitterness left by the genocide of 
Partition, in which Hindu and Muslim 
neighbours fell upon each other with 
ghastly savagery, ensured that relations 
between India and Pakistan could only 
begin with hostility. The ideologies of 
the two nations are diametrically 
opposed—India is based on secularism 
and nationalism, while Pakistan is foun¬ 
ded on the two-nation theory which ins¬ 
ists that religion cannot be separated 
from politics. So, despite 
their common history 
relations between the 
neighbours have never 
normalised. The flash¬ 
point of conflict that has 
dominated Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions since 1947 is the 
custtxly of the Muslim 
dominated state of Kash¬ 
mir, of which Siachen is 
the northernmost part. 

So, it was no surprise 
in 1947 as the British 
empire was dismantled 
that both 


sides were determined that Kashmir 
should be theirs. With its mainly 
Muslim population, Jinnah needed the 
state to validate the two-nation theory 
and pointed out that all its natural links 
were with Pakistan. The British, having 
accepted the two-nation theory as the 
logic for Partition, could not understand 
that a state with a two-thirds Muslim 
majority might prefer to remain in 
Hindu India, and in July 1947 the British 
Viceroy, Lord Louis Mountbatten, even 
flew to Kashmir to try to persuade the 
Maharaja Hari Singh to accede to 
Pakistan. But Nehru, himself a Kashmi¬ 
ri, had no intenion of giving up the moun¬ 
tain valley that was a great centre of ear¬ 
ly Hinduism, and could be used to 
demonstrate that India’s principles of 
nationalism and democracy were more 
potent forces than religion. He achieved 
possession of Kashmir through the sup¬ 
port of the great Kashmiri leader, Sheiidi 
Abdullah. As the rest of the country was 
tom apart in the rage and brutality of Par¬ 
tition, Abdullah, known as the Lion of 
Kashmir, kept his province calm with 
slogans of ’Hindu-Muslim ittehad ki 
jaH’ (‘Victory to Hindu-Muslim friend¬ 
ship!’) 

While other provinces were swept by 
fury in 1947, incredibly there was not a 
single death through communal rioting 
in Kashmir, and Nehru proudly decla¬ 
red: "Kashmiris the laboratory of secula¬ 
rism." Four decades on, the experiment 
seemed to be failing. After 43 years of 
ignonng the Kashmiris’ demand to deci¬ 
de their own future, India was discover¬ 
ing Trouble in Paradise and by 1990 was 
keeping the state within the Union by for¬ 
ce and round-the-clock curfew. 

Pakistan and India have to this day 
kept uoops stationed in their respective 
parts of Kashmir, and the referendum to 
decide its future has never been held. 
Fearing that the state would vote for 
Pakistan or autonomy, 
the central leadership in 
Delhi continually stalled 
UN Security Council 
efforts to arrange a ple¬ 
biscite, and Kashmir was 
subjected to a series of 
puppet governments, 
beginning with the over¬ 
throw and arrest of 
Sheikh Abdullah in 
August 1953 after he 
began demanding "self- 
determination" By 1958 
the Indian government 
began to 
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JLhe 

flashpoint of 
conflict, 
that has 
dominated 
Indo-Pak 
relations since 
1947, is custody 
of Kashmir 
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THE NEW GENERATION 

The media was quick to draw parallels between Benazir Bhutto and Rajiv Gandhi 
but despite hype and talk of new initiatives, little was achieved on Siachen 



say (hat the question did not arise, and 
on 1 July 1965 the home minister stated 
the Indian position categorically: "Kash¬ 
mir is an integral part of India. It is a settl¬ 
ed fact which cannot be the subject of 
debate or negotiation." Despite the 
betrayal by his great friend Pandit 
Nehru. Sheikh Abdullah still did not 
turn towards Pakistan. In 1978, in an 
interview with Indian author M.J. 
Akbar, he said: "The ideals we stood for 
were more important than Pakistan or 
India. We had Joined India because of its 
ideals—secularism and .socialism. India 
wanted to build a state where humanism 
would prevail. So long as India sticks to 
these ideals, our people have a place 
nowhere else but India." 

I ndo-Pak relations improved under 
Pakistan’s first elected government in 
the aftermath of the third war. that time 
over the secession of Bangladesh, which 
left Pakistan demoralised and humilia¬ 
ted. having lost half its territory. The 
resulting Simla Accord, between Prime 
Ministers Indira Gandhi and Zulfikar 
All Bhutto on 2 July 1972, included 
agreement that the ceasefire line would 
become a line of control and a pact that a 
final settlement of the Kashmir issue 
would be by bilateral negotiations. 
Before it was officially announced, the 
Pakistan delegation passed on the news 
of the successful negotiations through 
the code "It’s a boy!", signifying the low 
position women have in their society. 
Bhutto had been in a weak position, with 
India holding 90,000 Paldstani priso¬ 
ners of war, and it was a tribute to his bar¬ 


gaining skills that he was not forced to 
yield more territoiy, though in achiev¬ 
ing this he had priced land above men, 
reckoning correctly, if somewhat inhu¬ 
manely as far as their relatives were con¬ 
cerned, that international pressure 
would force India to release the captives 
later. 

Paki.stan under 

General Zia took a 
tougher stance, once 
more declaring Kashmir 
an integral part of 
Pakistan, and persistently 
brought up the subject at 
international forums. 

Kashmir was an ideal 
issue for Zia’s campaign p 
to return Pakistan to the 
faith on which it was 
based, and became an 
useful slogan from which 
to create his Pakistani 
identity, particularly 
after 1984 when the 
Indian troops were found 
to have advanced into 
Pakistani territory. The 
President of Azad' 

Kashmir called for a 
jihad to liberate Kashmir. 

Pakistan said it 

did not accept the 
ceasefire line, and on 
maps entering the 
country stamped 

‘Disputed territory’ in 
red ink across the area. 

Delhi resumed 

accusations that Paki-_ 


Stan was .sending in arms to Kashmir 
militants. The power of Muslim extrem¬ 
ists in the disputed state had been on the 
increase since elections in 1987 which 
were allegedly rigged against the 
Muslim United Front, a group advocat¬ 
ing secession. Their hopes of escaping 
the Indian leash were boosted by the suc¬ 
cess of the mujahideen in driving out the 
Soviets from Afghanistan. In the early 
1980s a referendum ip Kashmir would 
probably still have opted for India. As 
late as 1982, at the funeral of Sheikh 
Abdullah, the dominant slogans were 
still ‘Hindu, Muslim, Sikh itiehad' 
(‘Friend.ship between Hindu. Muslim, 
and Sikh’). But by the end of the decade 
the Kashmiris had finally had enough of 
bogus elections and arrests of popular 
leaders. The .secessionist movement for 
the first time flared into a mass uprising 
in January 1990 when policemen open-* 
ed fire on a demonstration, killing 50 
people. Subsequent cross-border snip¬ 
ing sparked off a row which brought 
Pakistan and India to the verge of a new 
war. 

Karan Singh, former Indian ambas¬ 
sador in Washington and son of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, recalled an anec¬ 
dote to explain why a conflict in the 
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1990s would be far more bitter than 
those of the post-Raj era, when most 
senior officers were Sandhurst trained. 
An Indian officer had been captured in 
Kashmir in 1948 by the invading Pakista¬ 
nis and was about to be shof when he 
was recognised and rescued by his 
Pakistani opposite number. "My dear 




w. 




w With the 
ultimate 

prize—Siachen— 
strategically 
useless, the 
Pakistani troops 
saw themselves 
as fighting for 
Islam, with the 
final honour 
martyrdom 


chap, how spiffing to see you!" the two 
officers exclaimed simultaneously. 
"You see," said Singh, "they had both 
been to the same school." 

A third war over the state could be 
fatally destructive, with both sides con¬ 
ducting an undeclared nuclear arms 
race. Pakistan’s nuclear programme was 
initiated in 1972 by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
whose desire for an ’Islamic bomb’ was 
so great that he declared, "We will eat 
grass if necessary." After India's nuclear 
test explosion in 1974 he ordered a 
French plutonium processing plant, des¬ 
pite stem warnings from US Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger. But delivery 
of vital final components was halted 
under US pre.s.sure, and eventually the 
Carter administration cut off aid. 
However, the parameters of the relation¬ 
ship changed when the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan made Pakistan essential 
in order to transform the resistance into 
an effective fighting force. Aid was 
resumed by the Reagan administration 
on a far larger scale. On the basis of a 
Pakistani promise not to pursue nuclear 
weapons. Congress voted to waive for 
five years the Symington Amendment 
under which, in order to continue aid, 
the President must certify annually that 
Pakistan does not possess ‘a nuclear 
explosive device’. 

Pakistan’s nuclear programme remai¬ 
ned a sticking point in relations with its 
major donor, but until the Soviet forces 
left Afghanistan in 1989 the country’s 
strategic importance was sufficient for 
US administrations to continue over¬ 
looking the issue. But on 1 October 


1990, aid was suspended when Pre.si- 
dent Bush failed to sign the annual certi¬ 
fication assuring Congress that 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme was for 
peaceful purposes. The dismissal of 
Benazir Bhutto’s government two 
months earlier had lost Islamabad what 
friends it had on Capitol Hill to counter 
the anti-nuclear lobby. 

For the Pakistan Army, US aid meant 
more than the annual S83 million dollars 
blocked in the autumn of 1990. Since 
1982 the US had a.ssistcd Pakistan in a 
ma.s.sive military build-up. Officially it 
had received more than 5.5 billion dol¬ 
lars of mostly military assistance, as 
well as 40 FI6 fighter jets. On top of 
this was a considerable cut, usually esti¬ 
mated as at least 40 per cent, from those 
arms destined for the Afghan resistance. 
By 1990, then, the Pakistan Army was 
extremely well-equipped. But the sheer 
force of numbers meant that their neigh¬ 
bours had an apparently unassailable 
advantage—the 1.2 million-strong Indi¬ 
an Army was more than twice the size of 
Pakistan’s. Pakistan had already lost 
three wars against India, prompting a 
senior US Slate Department official to 
warn: "If 1 were a Pakistani military plan¬ 
ner I'd take a les.son from history." 

T he hawkish statements emanating 
from both sides in early 1990 were in 
sharp contrast to a year earlier, when 
after Benazir Bhutto took office, the talk 
had been of peace and an end to the 
glacier war neither side could afford. 
Although the Soviet invasion of Afgha¬ 
nistan, where the two countries had sup- 
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ported opposite sides, 
had made relations more 
uncomfortable, it 

was hoped 

that with the two civilian 
governments in power in 
the neighbouring 

capitals, negotiations to 
break the deadlock could 
make progress. At the 
end of December 1988, 
Rajiv Gandhi made the 
first formal visit by an 
Indian premier to 

Pakistan in almost 30 
years. He had sent warm 
personal congratulations 
when Bhutto was sworn 
in, and the media was 
quick to draw parallels 
between the two 

glamorous young 

premiers as the offspring 
of the subcontinent’s two 
great political dynasties. 

But the first meeting 
proved little more than a 
photo-opportunity, with 
neither leader in a strong • 
enough domestic * 




THE VALLEY 


position to afford being ^fter General Zia adopted a hard line on Kashmir, persistently 
.seen as kowtowing to bringing up the subject at international forums, Delhi resumed 
the other, and despite the accusations that Pakistan was sending in arms to Kashmir militants 
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hype and talk 

of new initiatives, little was 

achieved other than culture and trade 
agreements. However, a personal rap¬ 
port seemed to have been struck and 
when the two leaders met again in Paris 
during the Bastille Day celebrations Mr 
Gandhi said: "1 feel that with Prime Mini¬ 
ster Benazir Bhutto we have for the first 
time in eleven-and-a-half-years an 
opportunity to solve our problems. We 
found it very difficult to deal with the 
military dictatorship." Mr Gandhi paid 
his second visit to Islamabad on 16 July 
1989 amid full ceremonial honours, and 
talks were held between the foreign 
secretaries. But peace initiatives ended 
in disarray when the Pakistan delegation 
later said an agreement had been reach¬ 
ed on Siachen under which Indian 
troops would retreat to their 1972 posi¬ 
tions, a breakthrough Delhi quickly 
denied. By the time of Bhutto's visit to 
Siachen in August, she admitted that 
talks had broken down and, with Gandhi 
facing an election that winter, were 
unlikely to resume. "Agreement seems 
very difficult now," she said. "Everyo¬ 
ne's quite dug in for another winter." 


The winter passed, and Gandhi lost 
the election to a coalition led by V.P. 
Singh. The raised temperature in Indian 
Kashmir forced both sides to issue war¬ 
like words, India accusing Pakistan of 
training and arming secessionists. V.P. 
Singh, conscious that the loss of Kash¬ 
mir would spell the end for his minority 
government, warned Pakistan that it 
could not take Kashmir without a war. 

Bhutto, in an equally weak position 
with an impotent administration under 
the thumb of a bureaucracy and army 
who from the start suspected she was 
"soft on India", also found herself forced 
to take a hawkish stance. Once more, 
politics had run out of her control and 
back on to the agenda set by Zia, which 
defined a Pakistani patriot as being anti- 
Indian. 

Some of Bhutto’s aides pushed for 
war. in the misguided belief that a war in 
Kashmir could revive Bhutto’s flagging 
popularity Just as the Falkland’s conflict 
had for Britain's Mrs Thatcher. 

Fortunately, though both armies were 
kept in a state of red-alert, wiser sense 
seemed to have prevailed, the war more 


one of rtietoric. 

B ut it is not just the 
army it suited to keep 
attention focussed on 
external affairs. The 
governments of India and 
Pakistan had long used 
their uneasy relations to 
divert attention from 
domestic crises, such as j 
the insurgency in 
Pakistan’s southern 

province of Sindh or the 
Sikh struggle since 1983 
for an independent 
homeland in 

Indian Punjab. 

India, which until 
Kashmir flared up had 
two-thirds of its troops 
concentrated on th^ 
Sindh border, frequently 
alleged that Pakistan was 
arming Sikh militants, 
while Pakistan blamed 
India for causing unre.st 
in Sindh. 

M.J. Akbar, in his 
excellent study of why 
India has stayed together 
gqjly and why Pakistan fallen 

umed apiu't, has harsh words to 

lir militants Pakistan’s 

leadership: It is 

quite clear how the landlord-clergy alli¬ 
ance shared out Pakistan. While the land¬ 
lords and capitalists allowed the clergy 
to make Pakistan a religious state, the 
clergy allowed the landlords guaranteed 
property rights and the capitalists 
unbridled control over the economy. 
Theocracy and landlordism/capitalism 
are the two pillars of Pakistan. No matter i 
who comes to power, whether the leader 
be in uniform or not, these two things 
will never be tampered with. Anyone 
making even a mild effort to challenge 
these two ‘rights’ will be removed from 
power." • 



Walling For Allah by 
Chnstim Lamb 
Published by Viking 
Price Rs 250. 
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Solitary man 

The hostage crisis takes its toll on Hiteswar Saikia *s confidence 



There was one piece 
of bad news after ano¬ 
ther. As Assam chief 
minister Hiteswar 
Saikia stepped into 
the VIP lounge of the 
Silehar airport on 17 
August, a police ins¬ 
pector hurriedly hand¬ 
ed him a piece of paper, an urgent wire¬ 
less message from the inspector general 
of police in Dispur. it was about yet ano¬ 
ther daylight amhush by the outlawed 
United Liberation i-roiii of Assam 
tULI'Al, in which Prof. Dcbabrata 
Sarma. the 2‘)-year-old general secreta¬ 
ry ot the URMC’A, a rag-lag band of 
plains tribals opposed to the insurgents, 
was seriously iiijurcil at Jorhat at 10 am 
that moiniiig. And before Saikia flew 
out ol Silchar there came ancither piece 
of distill bing news: Khagen Hasumalari, 
Saikia's party colleague in Nalbari dis- 
tiici, had been gunned down. 

The tjuick blows were too much lor 
Saikia to withstand without betraying 
his emotions. The chiel minister slump¬ 
ed into a .sola and stared at the message 
tor a long lime, and a hush fell on the air¬ 
port lounge. 

Saikia had every reason to look dejec¬ 
ted. The end to the hostage crisis was 
nowhere in sight. The ULFA abducted 
15 people, including an Indian Oil Cor¬ 
poration official and a Soviet mining 
expert on I July. Many arc still being 
held hostage while the Soviet specialist 
is said to have been killed. About a doz¬ 
en people have been murdered by the 
ULFA since Saikia assumed office and 
all development work has come to a hall 
due to the government's preixrcupation 
with the .secessionist problem. 

In about a month-and-a-half, Saikia 
failed to achieve any breakthrough in 
securing the release of eight hostages, 
including a senior IAS officer and Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) 
technix'rats. The ULFA, which set free 
seven of the 15 initial hostages in a phas¬ 
ed manner in exchange of 400 militants 
held under the TADA, was in no mood 
to accept Saikia’s precondition that the 
remaining hostages be freed before 200 
hardcore ULFA activists, lodged in dif¬ 


mtaswar Saikia: loaing hla grip7 

ferent Jails in the state, aro4x;lca.sed. 

The persisting impasse appears to 
have forced Saikia to rework his policy. 
He told Sunday that his government was 
not averse to any proposal to simulta¬ 
neously swap the hostages with the dete¬ 
nus, but he was demanding a clear under¬ 
taking from the ULFA leaders. Explain¬ 


ing his stand, Saikia made it clear that 
the general amnesty did not cover those 
charged with heinous crimes. However, 
he hastened to add, "But if the hostages 
arc set at liberty, there will be no difficul¬ 
ty on our part to release those not cover¬ 
ed by the amnesty." 

Saikia said he was all for peaceful 
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negotiations. So has he been able to esta¬ 
blish secret contacts with the ULFA? 
The chief minister denies all such sug¬ 
gestions, but there arc pointers in that 
direction. The chief minister made an 
unscheduled stay in Calcutta from 11-12 
August and some ULFA leaders were 
supposedly in the city around the same 
time. Saikia's visit was kept a closely- 
guarded secret. Sources say that the mili¬ 
tants met Saikia’s mediators, including 
a practising lawyer of the Guwahati 
High Court, who kept the chief minister 
posted about the trend of the talks. 

Intelligence Bureau (IB) sleuths got 
wind of the visit to the city of the ULFA 
emissaries. They feared that the ultras 
would indulge in hijacking operations 
and flashed an alert to the airport 
authorities. 

The chief minister, at the same time, 
has quietly set about his task of streamli¬ 
ning the adminisU'ation and the police as 
part of the plan to contain the ULFA. 
The state’s borders with the neighbour¬ 
ing insurgency-prone tribal states have 
been sealed. The Union minister of state 
for home M.M. Jacob has been asked by 
the state Cabinet to sanction funds for 
undertaking th^ modernisation of the 
Assam police. 

The mediators dealing with the 
ULFA believe that the leadership has 
softened its stance on dealing with the 
"Indian authorities". However, under¬ 
ground leaders have been slow to come 
to a consensus regarding the talks. This 
is because the centralised command 
structure of the ULFA has been replaced 
by autonomous district units in some 
places. 

Time is running out for Saikia. The 
hostage crisis is taking its toll. There is 
dissidence in the Congress over the 
chief minister’s handling of the ULFA 
menace. Saikia’s detractors, who had 
earlier supported his decision on 
amnesty, are now beginning to question 
the same decision. Moreover. Saikia’s 
aides apprehend that if the ULFA cannot 
be persuaded to come to the negotiating 
table and if the hostage crisis cannot be 
settled, then the militants will be forced 
to become tougher. Intelligence agenc¬ 
ies have noted with alarm the secret mee¬ 
ting between Siddharth Phukan, the 
ULFA publicity secretary, and Prem 
Singh Brahma, a hardline ABSU leader. 
It is feared that ULFA. out of sheer des¬ 
peration, may even support the Bodo 
separatists’demands in exchange for 
their backing.« 


Back to the wall 


Karnataka CM S. Bangarappa is accused of being 
involved in a land scam 


- Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster is in an unenvia¬ 
ble position. Dissi- 
dent Congressmen arc 
bent on seeing his 
ouster and the scan- 
dais surrounding his 
KARNATAKA ministry have become 
the talk of the town. In 
spite of it all, Bangarappa carries with 
him an air of nonchalance. 

"The entire activity of the dissidents 
is a conspiracy to tarnish the good and 
honest image of my government," thun¬ 
dered the chief minister recently. But 
with every passing day. more and more 
people arc inclined to disagree. The lat¬ 
est scandal to hit Bangarappa is someth¬ 
ing that traumatised one of his predeces¬ 
sors, Ramakrishna Hegde, that is- 
-prime land. 


It recently came to light that the state 
government had forfeited its right to 
over 61 acres of prime land worth Rs 
100 crorcs in the heart dT Bangalore. The 
government had given away the land on 
a platter to M.S. Ramaiah, who runs a 
couple of capitation-fee colleges. 

It is rumoured that the deal was struck 
after a consideration worth at least a few 
crores of rupees. But Bangarappa .said, 
"There is no hand of my government in 
this deal. And there is absolutely noques¬ 
tion of transaction of money." He also 
maintained that the land had never* 
belonged to the Bangalore Develop¬ 
ment Authority or the government. 
Hence there was no under the table deal. 

The land in question has been a matter 
of dispute for a number of years. In 
19,S3, the then Ramakrishna Hegde 
government had begun proceedings for 


Naked display 

A woman is disrobed and paraded in an 
Andhra village 


—j — The sleepy village of 

il I Chilakarti in Andhra 
Pradesh will remem- 
ber 14 August with 
distaste. 
On that fateful day, 
ANDHRA three upper-caste land- 

PRADESH lords disrobed a 

woman belonging to a 
shepherd community, beat her merciles¬ 
sly,paraded her around the village and 
made her stand naked for two hours at a 
village market. About 300 villagers, pre¬ 
sent at the weekly bazaar, left the place 
in shame and later struck to avenge the 
act. 

The landlords, Thumalapalli Parva- 
tha Reddy, his son Thumalapalli Venka- 
tarami Reddy and Varakala Narayana 
Reddy were out to teach Varapidatha 
Muthamma, the unfortunate woman, a 
lesson for allegedly helping Narayana’s 
sister, Jayamma, elope with a farm 
labourer, Govindu, a man with two kids. 
Incidentally, both Muthamma and 


Muthamma in hospital: gatting 
back har will to llva 
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R^ple say that the 
land could have been 
put to better use. By 
giving It away to a 
private entrepreneur 
Bangarappa has lent 
credence to stories of 
shady deals 


the acquisition 3,21,081 square metres 
of land which was above the urban land 
ceiling act and had not been accounted 
for by Ramaiah and his family. Through 
a government order the Bangalore Deve¬ 
lopment Authority (BDA) managed to 
acquire 99,163 square metres. 

Later Ramaiah challct\#>edr the 
government’s action and prcKured a stay 
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order. While the case was still pending 
in court, Ramaiah went on a binge and 
constructed a college, a hostel and other 
facilities on the site. In May this year, 
Bangarappa’s government not only 
exempted the land but also gave Ramai¬ 
ah further permission to use it for the con¬ 
struction of a housing project. The chief 
minister now says that the decision to 


return the land was made by the Hegde 
government. He says. "The land revert¬ 
ed back to Ramaiah in 1985 itself after 
the High Court ruling." That was the 
year when Hegde was the all in all of Kar¬ 
nataka politics. 

And Bangarappa isn't entirely wrong. 
Hegde had, in fact, halted further acquisi¬ 
tion of Ramaiah’s land after the court 
order and advised that the plots that had 
been already taken over be sold back to 
Ramaiah at an advantageous price. 

What has raised a storm is the fact that 
the Karnataka government could have 
put the land to better use. In a city where 
there is a shortage of housing space, sim¬ 
ply handing over land to private entrepre¬ 
neurs lends credence to stories of shady 
deals. 

The losers in the deal are the thou¬ 
sands of people who have applied for 
patches of land from the BDA. After 
years of waiting, many are still to be 
allotted their plots. Recent announce¬ 
ments by the BDA that it had no more 
land to offer has added more grist to the 
mill of Bangarappa’s many detractors. • 
Omuri Lmnkmah/Bmng»knm 


Govindu worked in Parvatha’s farm. 
Jayamma had separated from her hus¬ 
band and was living with her brother in 
the village. 

Such atrocities usually go unnoticed 
in Andhra Pradesh. But this time it w'as 
different. The mass-circulated vernacu¬ 
lar daily, Andhra Jyothi picked up the 


incident and published the news on Inde¬ 
pendence Day. Muthamma had attempt¬ 
ed suicide on the previous day but was 
saved by her relatives. She was then tak¬ 
en to the Halia police station where she 
narrated her talc of humiliation. 

Two of her tormentors were arrested 
within two days. And the third. Parvatha 








I woof 
Muthamma's 
tormeators 
have boon 
arrootod. Tho 
third diod 
aftor bolng 
boaton up by 
tho vlllagoro 


Reddy, succumbed to "chest pains" 
before he could be admitted to hospital 
by the police. He had been severely beat¬ 
en by irate villagers outraged by the 
incident. 

The sordid episode has tarnished the 
image of the Janardhan Reddy govern¬ 
ment, as It tollows close on the heels of 
the carnage at Tsundur. On 7 August, 
members of the upper<aste Reddy com¬ 
munity had hack^ 20 Harijans to death 
in that village in Guntur district, spark¬ 
ing nationwide protests from the Dalits. 

This time too the Opposition has been 
quick on the draw. It has accused the 
government of pandering to upper-caste 
interests and forsaking the depressed sec¬ 
tions. Telugu Desam chief and former 
chief minister N.T. Rama Rao addressed 
a large gathering, laying the blame at the 
Congress(I)’s doorstep. And to counter 
the Opposition onslaught, the govern¬ 
ment announced some rehabilitation 
measures such as employment for the 
victim and education and hostel accom¬ 
modation for her 13-ycar-old son. 

Chilakarti today looks like a ghost 
town. The upper castes have fled, fear¬ 
ing a massive retaliation by the lower 
castes. And tension keeps mounting. 

AxUA Iun md/Hyilmrabmd 
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Trouble at the end of the 
tunnel 


Practice 

makes 

Imperfect 


The director of the Indian 
School of Mines attracts 
CBI raids 



- Sleuths of the Central 

Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) have dug 
deep into the scams of 
dubious deals at the 
Indian School of 
Mines (ISM), Dhan- 
BIHAR Perhaps for the 

first time in Bihar's 
history, a central investigative agency 
has sealed the office of the director of an 
educational institution on the grounds of 
embez/lenient of funds to the tunc of Rs 
2 crores. Although the CBI denies that 
information of the raid was leaked. ISM 
director D.K. Sinha, who has the status 
equal to that of a university vice- 
chancellor, managed to leave the premi¬ 
ses of the prestigious institute hours 
before the search was conducted at 7 am 
on 20 August. Sinha’s house in Calcutta 
was also raided simultaneously. 

According to sources, a report filed 
by the Comptroller and Accountant 
General (CAG) prompted the ministry 
of human resources development to ask 
the CBI to probe reported financial irre¬ 
gularities in the institute and the misuse 
of power by Sinha. Though the CBI has 
not divulged the details of their findings, 
ISM officials told Sumiay that misap¬ 
propriation of government funds to the 
tune of Rs 1.3 crores has been confirmed 
so far and the CBI sleuths have taken all 
official flies and diKuments in their 
custody. 

Prof. H.N. Sinha, who was officiating 
in the absence of the registrar said he had 
no knowledge of the director’s wherea¬ 
bouts. Senior teachers told Sunday that 
"Dr Sinha has neither applied for leave 
nor has he given any official 
information". 

The CBI is looking for him. And hopei 
to find him. • 


M/ranaM 


The Orissa government ignored World Bank reports 
on the Indravatiproject’s defects 



ORISSA 


The flash flood which 
struck Orissa’s Upper 
Indravati Multi¬ 
purpose Project on 28 
July is proving to be a 
bigger disaster than 
was originally 

thought. For one, the 
death toll and the dam 


age to property was at first grossly unde¬ 
restimated. Second, and more distres¬ 


sing, is the attempt on the part of the 
state government to sweep the issue 
under the rug. The state irrigation depart¬ 
ment is now being held responsible for 
failing to take adequate protective mea¬ 
sures. a failure that has particularly rankl¬ 
ed the World Bank, a major financier. 


The department is also being blamed for 
having unnecessarily delayed the con¬ 
struction work. But the government 
refu.ses to be accountable. 


It is still sticking to the original casual¬ 
ty figure of 16, although it is now known 
that more people lost their lives and that 
the damages could run into a few hundr¬ 
ed crores of rupees. The project costs are 
also expected to shcxit up, delaying the 
completion further. 

The World Bank, through its consult¬ 
ant Jayadev Mishra, had been warning 
the government about the safety risks 
since October last year. The Bank had 
made specific suggestions regarding the 
protection of the tunnel and advised 
strengthening of the coffer dam. 
Appropriate measures were supposed to 
have been taken by June, well before the 


monsoons set in. 

After inspecting the site, Mishra had 
written, "At the tunnel entrance, the 
design of the approach channel and its 
execution and the construction of suita¬ 
ble anti-siltation and anti-vertex with 
installation of necessary screens and 
gates are to be started very early. These 
are to be scheduled for completion well 
before the t^propriate stage of dam con¬ 
struction to allow reservoir formation. 
Arrangements are to be made against the 
risk of water entering the tunnel during 
the next floods before June. The tunnel 


intake-gatc-embedded parts appear not 
to have been aligned properly." But 
these warnings went unheeded. 

Subsequent reports by the consultant 
pointed to more shortcomings. Not only 
did the World Bank identify the defects 
but also suggested corrective steps. The 
state irrigation department, however, 
remained unconcernedThe World Bank 
then suspended disbursement of further' 
credit in June, and the embargo has not 



been lifted yet. The state government 
sent off a letter explaining its stand, but 
the Bank was not convinced. 

Heinz Vergin, the Bank’s director in 
charge of India, wrote back in the last 
week of July, saying; "While some pro¬ 
gress has been made in resolving the out¬ 
standing issueii, we are still far from hav¬ 
ing arrived at a solution for the civil 
works contracts, the terms of reference 
for the consultants and the panel of 
experts and the resettlement and rehabili¬ 
tation component." 

According to sources, the dam’s 
design was defective and the site selec¬ 
tion wrong. As a result, flood waters ero- 
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ded one side of it and caused its collapse. 
This led to the flooding of the power tun¬ 
nel and the death of the workers trapped 
650 feet below. 

The state government is desperately 
tryingtoevade responsibility. TheOpposi- 
tion has been stridently demanding the 
resignation of irrigation minister Bijoy 
Mohapatra and the institution of a judici¬ 
al enquiry, but the government has so far 
presented a deaf ear. As punitive measu¬ 
res, only two engineers have been sus¬ 
pended and the contracts of the National 
Projects Construction Corporation 
(NPCC) have been terminated. But 
these steps are being seen as diversiona¬ 
ry moves. 

A probe ordered by the state govern¬ 
ment is also considered suspect. The 
enquiry committee is to be headed by 
development commissioner S. Sundara- 
rajan, the first person to have received 



TIm Indravatl dam alto: too many flaws 

all the World Bank reports, cautioning 
the state government against the pro¬ 
ject’s defects. And of the two retired 
engineers who will assist him, one had 
worked for the NPCC. The other has no 
experience in dam construction what so 
ever. j 

So the truth about the disaster may 
remain buried beneath a rubble. Only 
the World Bank had seen it coming 
and sounded the alarm well in advance. 
But the government didn’t care. • 


Seeking their roots 


Emigre Goans demand the restoration of evacuee 
property 


I Jisiilw - 

n, i^it 


All that gold from 
Portugal did finally 
arrive. On the eve of 
Goa’s liberation in 
1961, the Panaji- 
based Banco National 
Ultramarino of Portu- 
GOA gal bad removed the 
gold pledged by 
Goans. The bank, which had taken the 
valuables as securities for loans advanc¬ 
ed to Goans, feared they would be looted 
by the Indian forces. Three decades 
later, after prolonged negotiations, the 
ornaments were returned by Lisbon on 3 
August. 

But the flight of gold was not the only 
thing to have happened before the Indi¬ 
an Army moved in. Many residents of 
this former Portuguese colony had left 
the place, preferring to settle abroad 
rather than live under Indian rule. And 
since then evacuee property has always 
been up for grabs. But with the Goan 
gold having been returned and justice 
done, the evacuees too are demanding a 
fair deal. 

At present the landed property of 
those who had left Goa appear to have 
become free for all. Anyone can claim 
and occupy a plot, build a house, and 
even make money out of the fruits- 
—particularly coconuts —that happen 
to grow, Because of their misuse and the 
money involved, such assets have been 
featuring in a host of questionable deals 
and even the custodian of evacuee pro¬ 
perty has been maintaining a veil of 
secrecy. 

A senior government official told Sun¬ 
day that the present value of such proper¬ 
ty could well be above Rs 50 crores. 
"There are two main evacuee properties 
in Goa. One is at Mayem, where 75 per 
cent of a village, comprising 450 
houses, is situated on such land. The pro¬ 
perty belongs to the count ot Mayem. 
The other is at Guddem in Siolim where 
225 residential houses have been 
constructed." 

An employee of the custodian of 
evacuee properties told Sunday: "Those 
who have built houses on these plots are 
having a ball of a time. One crop of coco¬ 
nuts easily fetches Rs 10,000. These 


people sell them and there is just nobody 
to initiate action. Whoever is strong 
survives." ' 

However, it was Francisco Ferreira 
Martins who generated the most con- 
uoversy. He fled with his parents to 
Portugd soon after liberation and the 
government immediately occupied his 
palatial house in the posh area of Altin- 
ho in Panaji. In 1962, his father had 
approached the court demanding that 
the chief minister vacate the premises. It 
turns out that the place had bran convert¬ 
ed into the chief minister’s residence. 
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Qoa ioM twtag braii^ hi: th* avaeiMM 
too want ■ fMr deal 

Once his father gave up the fight, he him¬ 
self took up cudgels and won the case in 
1987, when the government was direct¬ 
ed to hand over the property to its right¬ 
ful owners. The government then acquir¬ 
ed the house and paid Rs 30 lakhs as com¬ 
pensation in return. 

With the jewels back in India, the 
general opinion is that the government 
of India should settle the issue to 
improve of Indo-Portuguese relations, 
especially when those seeking compen¬ 
sation are less than a handful, a 
doaao 0a doaaa araadta/'ffaaqpr 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 



Refe ree in the dock 

It\s time the IF A appointed observers to judge match supervisers 


C alcutta soccer has definitely lost 
Us days ol glamour and glory. 
But to the average (<M)tball fan, it 
is still good enough to raise a storm. So 
even as Parliament discusses payments 
in black money to soccer players all over 
the country. Calcutta is busy with the 
iriteri)retation of the laws of the game. 

More important, the subject is the 
jurisdiction ot the releree, his duties and 
the extent of his responsibilities. Is the 
referee answerable to clubs? Can the par¬ 
ent body punish him in any way? Such 
questions relating to the supervision of 


week of August, however, did not lead 
to violence But it did raise a storm, this 
time over the supervision of the match 
A large section of the spectators and 
some TV vieweis as well, thought that 
East Bengal were denied a genuine 
penalty award. Since the match ultimate¬ 
ly ended in a draw, this crucial award 
may have given Hast Bengal the victory 
they deserved. 

While football pundits outside the 
ground were certain that there was a case 
of tripping inside the penalty area by a 
Mohun Bagan defender on an advancing 



Anlniddha Kolay trips Qliouss: aparidng off a controvarsy 


matches have come to the fore after a ser¬ 
ies of (Kcurrences on the Calcutta 
Maidan. 

The foremost of these has been an inci¬ 
dent during the perennial flashpoint of 
soccer in this part of the world—a 
Mohun Bagan versus East Bengal 
match. For decades now, these two 
giants have had the entire city on 
tenterhooks—most of all, the admi¬ 
nistration. Repeated clashes, sometimes 
leading to deaths (16 people had died in 
a stampede during one of the matches), 
have meant that the police have always 
had their hands full. To make matters 
worse, club sympathisers have tradition¬ 
ally divided the whole city, irrespective 
of rank and class. 

The most recent encounter in the third 


East Bengal forward, the referee was 
positive it was not. "I was within nine 
yards of the incident. I saw how Anirud- 
dha Koley came towards Chouse. When 
he charged, he was aiming for the ball, 
not the player. That is the point 1 have to 
judge, not the antics of Chouse after he 
was dispossessed." 

But whether his decision was right or 
not, no one can say with any authority 
for the simple reason that for the dura¬ 
tion of the match, referee Pradip Nag 
was the only authority. He has since sub¬ 
mitted His match report to the parent 
body, the Indian Football Association 
(IFA), but it has not yet been discussed 
by the association. 

Under the present circumstances, the 
referee cannot be suspended or removed 


from the approved panel. What the IFA 
can do is to deny him supervision rights 
for important matches for siime period 

,S(Kcer experts now feel that if the 
IFA appoints match commissioners for 
at least the important games, a secret 
report on the conduct of the match could 
help the IFA to arrive at decisions on the 
supervisers. Unfortunately, the IFA is 
thinking of asking former referees to act 
as observers and report to the IFA How 
much legal sanction this airangcment 
will have is. however, debatable. FIFA,* 
the world body, has said that match com¬ 
missioners’ reports are legally tenable. 

But the incident during the East 
Bengal-Mohun Bagan match is not the 
only one which is awaiting the IFA’s 
attention at the moment. Referees have 
for long been threatened, abused and 
even beaten up by club olTicials and sup¬ 
porters. 

However, interest is centred on refe¬ 
ree Pradip Nag. Although several refe¬ 
rees have said that they would have awar¬ 
ded a penalty, they were all united again¬ 
st the reports and statements made by 
some East Bengal officials who had sug¬ 
gested that Nag’s FIFA badge .should be 
confiscated. "Who can strip him off the 
badge?" the referees asked. .Some East 
Bengal officials have even threatened 
that they would refuse to play matches 
supervi.scd by Pradip Nag. It may be 
mentioned that a similar move years ago 
had resulted in the Calcutta Referees 
A.s.sociation deciding to boycott all IFA 
matches if such threats were acceded. 
They are prepared to take similar steps 
once again. 

Perhaps the most telling blow came 
through the statement of one referee. He 
said that East Bengal could not hold out 
such threats after the team had benefited 
through wrong decisions of referees in 
two vital matches they played this 
season—when the referee chose to over¬ 
look gross infringements as East Bengal 
scored on both occasions. 

The point here is that two wrongs do 
not make a right. What docs is that rules 
have to be followed and the law upheld. 
And it is on thi s .score that the IFA has oft¬ 
en floundered. • 

Aript Smn/Cmieiittm 
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CkMKi news for 
postmen 

■ There's some good news 
at last for Bombay’s 
postmen—^and postwomen. 
According to a new directive 
by the postal department, 
mail will only be delivered 
to the ground floors of multi- 
storeyed buildings m mail 
boxes provided by the 
addressed. 

Taking into account that 
an average postal employee 
walks I .S km a day to deliver 
some 6,0(X)-(>dd letters, this 
IS good news indeed. In 
many of Bombay’s 

buildings, postmen are not 
even allowed to use the lift, 
complains an old-timer, P. V. 
Pawar But K.D. Kambic, 
president of the National 
Pedeiationol Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs. has this to 
say: "The scheme can only 
work in foiward-movmg 
countries like America and 
Japan. In this country, 
people will not pick up their 
mail for days together." 


V V • '-if* 


There are other 
drawbacks-mail theft, espe¬ 
cially of books and magazi¬ 
nes, for instance. Moreover, 
since space is at such a prem¬ 
ium in Bombay, many hous¬ 
ing societies and office 
blocks are scratching their 
heads trying to figure out 
just where to fix their mail 
boxes. But what's a problem 
here or there if at the end of 
the day our postmen get a bet¬ 
ter deal for themselves. 


Traffic-stopping 

cuisine 

BBombay’s gastronomic 
charms arc no secret. What is 
perhaps less known is that a 
whopping 92 restaurants in 
the metropolis are merely 
delighting epicures without 
first having obtained the 
requisite permission of the 
city’s traf fic department. 

The most glaring instance 
is a swanky new restaurant 
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VitayMallya 


Ramaah Channithala 


President. Indian Youth Congreaa 


called Revival that recently 
opened its door in one of 
Chowpatty’s residential 
buildings. Other famous vio¬ 
lators: Palki (designed by 
Parmeshwar Godrej) behind 
the Taj Mahal hotel. Sym¬ 
phony on August Kranti 
Marg, Shivsagaron Veer 
Nariman Road, Santosh 
Sagar on Napcansca Road 
and Croissants etc on Bhula- 
bhai Desai Road. 

Almost without excep¬ 
tion, these restaurants arc 
hugely popular and have 
been the cause of traffic sna¬ 
fus, complains P.S. Pasri- 
cha, additional commi.ssio- 
ner of police (traffic). One 
question on everyone’s mind 
is if the traffic department 
has not given its go-ahead, 
how do these establishments 
continue to run with impu¬ 
nity’’ And is municipal com¬ 
missioner K. Padmanabhai- 
ah aware of the 
transgression? 

So, what is Pasricha going 
to do about the offenders? 
Nothing, apparently. "We 
object to them. But it is for 
the other organisations to 
look into it," says a rueful 
Pasricha. 


... 


ANNOUNCED: The Cultural Festival of India in 
Germany, beginning on 7 September, to be inaugurated 
by Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

APPOINTED: U.L. Bhatt, as the Chief Justice of 
Guwahati High Court by the Governor of Assam,Lok Nath 
Mishra,on 20 August in Guwahati. 

APPOINTED: R. Narasimhan, as the general 
manager, personnel and administration, ONGC. 

DIED: Qajanan M. Koli, BJP leader, on 13 August in 
Bombay. 

DIED: Chelat Achutha Menon, former Kerala chief 
minister and veteran CPI leader, on 16 August in 
Thiruvananthapuram. He was 78. 

DIED: Gopinath Mohanty, eminent Oriya novelist and 
Jnanpith Award winner, on 20 August in the USA. He wa.s 
77. 


ELECTED: S. Mallikarjunalah, BJP member, as the 
deputy speaker of the Lok Sabha. 


EXPELLED: Dhirendra Pratap, Yuva Janata Dal 
leader, for anti-party activities on 12 August in New Delhi. 


OBSERVED: The 47 birth anniversary of former 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi as .Sadbhavana Diwas on 
20 August. 


RESIGNED: Ram Vilas Paswan, former labour and 
welfare minister, from the deputy leadership of the Janata 
Dal Parliamentary Party on 22 August. 


WOUNDED: Julio Frances Ribeiro, India's 
ambassador to Romania, in a firing by Sikh as.sailants on 
20 August in Bucharest. 
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BEGINNING 1 SEPTEMBER 1891 BY AMRITUL 


ARIES (2t March— 20 April) 

The time is not favourable for romance. Keep your 
employers in good humour. Concentrate on your 
^ woric. There is a pleasant surprise at the end of the 
IJMJm week. The financial front is not bright. Avoid 
lIBH extravagance. 

Good dates: I,4and7 
Lucky numbers: 2, S and 8 
Favourable direction: South 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

Bk J TTiis is an excellent week for romance. The time, 
OajUl however, is not favourable for matrimonial 
IWHI negotiations. Rely on your own intuitions. Before 
taking any important decision consult your elders. 
LSKJ Be careful during a journey. 

Good dates: 2, S and 6 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and S 
Favourable direction: Notth 

GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 
mpn This week you will progr^s on ail fronts. Do not 
rely too much on a new friend. A journey might 

* X* I 

a Keepintouch with old friends. A love affair might 

Good dates: 1,3 and4 
Lucky numbers: 6,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

'AY *3 This is not a lucky week for you. Differences are 
/1 f A likely to arise with business associates. Do not take 

f \f/ \ anything for granted as far as property matters are 
■jnM concerned. A letter will bring in happy tidings. 
LshCJ Curb extravagance. 

Good dates: 2,3 and 5 

Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 9 

Favourable direction: North • 

SCORPIO (21 October—^20 November) 

^ If you have planned to change your job, consult 
your elders before doing so. Problems are forecast 
j Pf^«ional front, A favouraWc period for 
stuwnts. Children will be a source of joy. 

® Artists will be rewarded. 

Good dates: 1 , 2 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-we.st 

SAGITTARIUS (21 November—^20 December) 

a An extremely lucky week for lovers. Promotions 
are in the offing for government .servants. 
Businessmen may launch new ventures. Relatives 
will be helpful. Pay heed to what an old friend tells 
you. Your health will improve. 

Good dates: 3,4and6 
Lucky numbers: 3,4 and 5 
Favourable direction: West 


CANCE R (21 June—20 July) 

This is an important week for you. You will have to 
travel a lot. Businessmen will reap financial 
harvests. Creative persons will win accolades. The 
home will be a source of joy. Watch your health. 
Tho.se unemployed may find jobs. 

Good dates: 3,5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December—^20 January) 

For eligible bachelors, this is the right time to get 
married. A lot of problems on the professional 
front is forecast. Friends and relatives will be 
helpful; utilise thetr services. The financial 
prospects are not bright. 

Good dates: 4,5 and 6 
Ludty numbers: 3,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


LEO (2 1 July—20 August) 

SnS An uneventful wert is foreseen. Employees will 
progress steadily. Businessmen, do not depend on 
■nH yourpartners. Pay heed to what the elders say. Do 
not sign new contracts. You may take help frofn 
influential persons. 

Good dates: S. 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 7 
Favourable dirNtlon: South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—20 Septmber) 

JBBBM This week the stars are in your favour. Your 

employer will help you. Lovers will have a gala 
r* I ^ time. Letters will bring in ha[^ tidings. Avoid 
L J speculative ventures. A change of residence is 

Good daMs: 4, S and 7 
Laefcymunbers: I,3and6 
Favouieable direetbm: East 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

TTie financial prospects are not too bright. 
Businessmen, do not make new investments. If 
you are to make any changes, consult your elders. 
Your health will bother you. Love and marriage 
are well signified. 

Good dates: 3.6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 7,8 and 9 
Favourable Erection: South-west 

PISCES (21 February—^20 March) 

Concentrate on your work. Use your contacts and 
kAVB seek favours from influential (s^le. Take 

advantage of all the opportunities that come in 
SaTs your way. An elderly relative might create 

problems. The stars are favourable for marriage. 
Good dates: 2,4 and 5 
Lucky number^: 3.6 and 7 
Favourabic direction: Noith-west 


STAR)PARTNEI»; SAGltTARIUS—PISCES 


THi Pis^ei ttum > withdrawn mdintrwtr^d natunt atim^ hmftcm the rest of the world, even his Sagittarian 
y^onrnt In ephiefhercottstm fating, he rmnitti somewhat detached, TheSagidaHan womarK therefore, can 
never hemenudfy satined with thismen. They, tfterafbire, cannever he cimpdtible paihners 


i with this mat They, then^re, canmver be empale pamers 
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DMstNiin 

dhishuiii 

■ The fact that 
members of warring 

i'actions within the 
Congress come to blows 
at the slightest provocation 
is no longer news. But when 
denizens of the same camp 
indulge in fisticuffs it defi¬ 
nitely merits a mention or 
two; especially when they 
belong to the much- 
maligned Arjun Singh lobby. 

It was at the Congress wor¬ 
kers convention in Indore 
that the momentuous event 
took place. Arjun Singh, 
who was scheduled to 
address the gathering, ascen- 



HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

If a drank Ilka Boris Yoltsin can 
restore democracy In the Soviet 
Union, there’s hope for SItaram 
Kesri. 

A YOUNG CONGRESS MP 


Leave my Dad Recently V.N. Dikshit, 

flllMinf vice-president of the Uttar 

Pradesh unit of the Dal and 

■ Not content with abus- dedicated follower of V.P. 

ing Ajit Singh, the Singh, issued a statement cri- 

Raja's supiiorters have now ticising Jat leader Charan 


taken to casting aspersions 
on the Janata Dal leader’s 
.dead father, Chaudhary Cha¬ 
ran Singh. 


Aiiun Singh: politic* of 
vlolonco 

ded the dais in the company 
of his supporter Ajit Jogi, an 
IAS officcr-tumed- 

politician. 

But even before the 
human resource minister 
could acknowledge the 
cheers of the crowd, all hell 
broke loose on stage. 
Around . 30 people, led by 
Mahesh Jo.shi—also a 
staunch follower of Arjun 
Singh’s—attacked Jogi Und 
beat the living daylights out 
of him. 

. It was several minutes 
before a horrified Arjun 
Singh could .summon the 


How the southern chief ministers are 
faring 

■ Jayalailtha: Tamil Nadu. Has received a 
tremendous amount of publicity and goodwill since she 
assumed office. She faces no threat as yet, but her 
extremely aggressive and uncompromising stance on the 
Cauvery dispute, the Kachaitivu Island, etc., may 
boomerang on her. Moreover, she has been falling ill very 
frequently of late and her health is a cause lor serious 
concern. 


■ Janardhmi Rmldy: Andhra Pradesh. For much of 
last month. It appeared that the Congress high command 
would replace Reddy with one of the senior dissident 
Congressmen. But the wily chief minister has managed to 
stay afloat by building bridges with Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao and handing out Cabinet posts to those 
who were opposed to him. 


■ 8. Bani^appa; Karnataka, is in an awful mess and 
has only himself to blame. A wide section of Karnataka 
Congressmen are upset with his arrogant and dismissive 
ways. Has also riskrt his office by rejecting the award of 
the Cauvery Water Disputes Tribunal. If the Supreme 
Court—which will decide the matter shortly—-forces 
Karnataka to accept the award, then Bangarappa may have 
logo. 


■ K. Karaiuriurwi: Kerala. His very experience is an 
asset and Karunakaran has the majority required for a 
smbotti and trouble-free feign. However, his rival In the 
Congircss, A.K. Antony, could well create problems. Also, 
the previous Marxist regime (which was voted out solely 
because of the Rajiv assassination factor) had performed 
creditably and Karunakaran will have to do at least as well. 


Singh, quWe ignoriRf.^ , 
Indian tradition; that' 

speaking ill of die defed! '' ' 

• «’• 

Predictably, sevend aMh^. 
bers of the Pal were tip |b 
arms, complaining 
Dikshit's action, and deiRait'' 
ding dtat the party instilutBi 
disciplinary proceedings 
against him. . ; , 

The Raja, however, 
by Dikshit, issuing iiisniint 



AiK Sliigh: why dMg IMP* 
intoKT 

tions to Bommai to do no 
such thing. 

But Ajit Singh is not one 
to let matters lie. And further 
fireworks can be ettpected in' 
the ranks of the Dal, . 


Age can’t wHlMT 
him 

^1^ Can a grandfather be 
an office-bearer of the 
Youth Congress (YC)? 

Why, yes. of course. Chandu 
Karade. for instance, who 
has been appointed to the 
executive committee of the 
Madhya Prade.sh unit of tho' 
YC, despite the fact dtat he is; 
nearing 50. 

Karade’s critics - hayU 
reported the matter to die 
AICC for suitable acti6&’' 
And with luck, renwJi^ 
measures will be 
before he touched dw ' 
century mark. • iv,'-;' 
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Travel ent 

Shamia 

■ Sa(i$h Sharma’s stock 
in the capital has soar¬ 
ed sky high after his recent 
visit to America. 

Before Sharma left for the 
States he informed everyone 
that he was off to secure his 
son's admission in one of the 
American universities. 

Nobody thought much of the 
matter, until Sonia Gandhi 
and her children flew off to 
USA soon after. 

Never one to miss an 
opportunity, Sharma's sup¬ 
porters then went around tel I- 
ing anyone who would listen 
that he had gone abroad to 
make arrangements for Soni- 
aji’s visit. And that nobody 
was as close to Mrs Gandhi 
as Satish. 


Satiali Shamia: looking 
after Sonloll 

And we all know what 
that means to the average 
Conuressman. 


Family matters 

■ Relations between tlie 
two branches of the 
Gandhi family (Sonia and 
M inoka) remain as '•trained 

;is T. 

rrc-.h e\ idence of this was 
provided recently, at the 
function held at Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s samadhl at Sbakti 
Sthal on the.oceasion of the 
dead leader’s Nnh 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

So what if ha connaa from a BJP 
family? Ha's more sinnail 
against than Scindia. 

A CONGRESS MP DEFENDING MADHAVRAO 
SCINDIA 




Sonia Oandhl with her ebUdron: at Shakti Sthal 


TELESCOPE 


How they reacted to last week’s events in 
Russia 

■ Prims Mlnlstar’sOfflea(PMO): Faced with a 
potentially uncertain situation, Narasimha Rao did what 
he’s best at; he kept his mouth shut. His supporters now 
claim that his silence proved that he could be discreet. 
Others say that he was merely speaking his mind. 


■ The finanea ministry: Great relief at Gorbachev's 
return. The reformers in North Block see themselves as 
being cast in the Gorby mould. And they were depressed 
when the Stalinists seemed to have turned back the clock. 


■ Tha foreign ministry: The Indian Foreign Service 
(IFS) hates Gorbachev. It longs for the days when India and 
Russia had a special relationship, and every UN resolution 
that adversely affected us was immediately vetoed by the 
Russkies. Gorbachev's world view has no special place for 
India, so the IFS popped champagne corks when the 
Brezhnevltes returned. 


■ Tha CPI(M): The world's last Stalinist party 
celebrated by singing Rabindrasangeet when Gorbachev 
was locked up. CPI(M) cadres were indiscreet enough to 
declare publicly that the coup was a truly revolutionary 
step. Red faces all around when Gorby returned in triumph 
to Moscow. 


anniversary. 

Sonia, Priyanka and 
Rahul Gandhi were in their 
places, li.stening to devotion¬ 
al music, when ManekaCan* I 
dhi arrived (no, Varua dM 
not accompany her). She. 
paid floral tributes to her late 
brother-in-law, walked 
around hj^ samadhi. and 
then passed Sonia and the 
children on her way to her 
assigned place. 

But neither woman 
acknowledged the other. 
And the Gandhi children 
quite ignored their aunt’s 
presence. 

Mancka stayed at Shakti 
Sthal for an hour. But 
clearly, it was too short 
time for the ice to melt. 


But Where are 
the cameras? 

Trust Doordarshan to 
bungle up something 
as important as the Prime 
Minister's first first. Nara¬ 
simha Rao was the first 
Prime Minister to visit Vijay 



Narasimha Rao: missing OD 

Ghat (Lai Bahadur Shatri's 
samadhi) on Independence 
Day, while on his way to the 
Red Fort. But Mandi House 
forgot to station a camera 
team at the spot, thus failing 
to record the event for 
pttsterity. 

Iv now turns out that the 
PM is less than happy about 
the lapse. And that senior 
information and broadcast¬ 
ing ministry officials have 
been asked to enquire into, 
the matter and asttign blame 
to the appropriate quarters.* 


V 
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His honesty, methods and evert his patriotism are 
attacked in India's most v^eious corporate war 
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The southern 
star 


J uyulalithn is firmly 
committcci lo what <hc 
believes in {Thf iron 
huuerfh, \ I—17 August). 
Her strong approach is to he 
admired 

The introduction of 
prohibition in Tamil Nadu 
was a wise move despite the 
fact that the slate stantls to 
lose a substantial amount of 
money by way of duties. 

It IS unfortunate that she 
has decided to tackle the 
Centre head-on over the 
Cauvery dispute. But il she 
emerges from this battle 
unscathed, her stature will be 
greatly enhanced. 
PrabhakarS. Harsole, Indore 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

■ It IS wrong to say that the 
Tamil Naduchiel minister 
can dcstahili.se the gosern- 
ment at the Centre over the 
Cauvery dispute. She has tak¬ 
en a correct stand on the 
issue and is out only to seek 
justice. Hence her angei at 
the Karnataka chief minister 
IS quite justified. 

K. V. Rajagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ Jayulaliiha has proved her 
ability to govern I'amil 
Nadu. She could have easily 
seen to the downfall ot the 
goveinment at the Centre but 
sheer prudence prev ented 
her from doing so. 

The massive majority she 
secured m the last election 
bodes well for the future of 
Tamil Nadu. 


1^2^ t lit 
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Jayatalltha: riding a craat 

R. Sivakumaran, Madras 
(TamllNadu) 

■ Jayalalitha is m an 
env lable [Hisition Her 
party's support to the 
Congresst!) at the Centre is 
crucial lor the minority 
government. Any false step 
in Tamil Nadu made by the 
Prime Minister could 
conceivably result in the 
withdrawal of .AIADMK 
support. 

The Tamil Nadu chief 
minister has charisma and a 
strong personality. This, 
however, should not mean 
that her partymen literally 
fall at her leet. It is in her best 
interest to discourage 
sycophancy. 

C.R. Nagendra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ Jayalalitha's rise to the top 


is unprecedented in Indian 
politics The way she has 
tackled crime and terronsm 
in Tamil Nadu is testimony 
to her strong character. 

Her stand on the Cauvery 
issue has pulled all political 
factions m the state together 
and she has received their 
full and united support. 

She has also come across 
to the public as a chief 
minister who genuinely 
cares for the people of her 
stale. 

Harekruahna Mahanta, New 
Delhi 

Myopic 

planning 

I n India, plans and 
programmes are 
formulated totally 


neglecting the needs of the 
common man (Air unlaw 
gone tomorrow, 4—10 
August). Only politicians 
and businessmen seem to 
reap the benefits of any 
scheme that is develojvd. 

For example, our 
pt)licy-makers have as yet 
totally ignored the need to 
protect our environment and 
hard times lie ahead if 
-something isn't done about it 
la.st. 

AbIrPadhy, Berhampur 
(Ortasa) 


Rising to the 
occasion 


M anmohan .Singh ought 
to be lauded lor takmg 
some long-awaited. * 
pragmatic and realistic 
initiatives lo save our 
economy from the brink ol 
collapse (-S'l/i.e/i'v '>ong. 

II —17 August) Hispolicv 
of liberalisation should help 
the country attract foicign 
investment and boost the 
country's foreign exchange 
re.serves. As a result, we will 
be more com|>etitivc m 
terms of free enterprise and 
market economv 

The current economic 
mess can be attributed to a 
disastrous experiment with 
socialism. It is also about 

Manmohan Singh: 
pragmatism personifiad 

















time the inefficient public 
sector units were privatised. 

If we strive towards 
excellence, then an 
economic miracle will 
definitely take place in our 
country in the next five years. 
Sand0ep Mohanty, Cuttack 
(Ortaaa) 


Party of leaders 


A jit Singh creates the 
impression that the 
Janata Dal is a party of 
leaders rather than workers 
("You cim 'I fool the people 


change some of its present 
policies. 

V. Sakharan, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Heavy aietal 


Y our report while recogni¬ 
sing the compulsions tor 
the Steel Aulhorily of India 
Limited (SAIL) has tried to 
equate the wrong and the 
wronged (Coal fm ts. 2X 
July—3 August) 

Yes, the importing ol cok¬ 
ing coal IS painful; yet a 
necessiiv—and a solution 



A|it Singh: fooling somo poopio for somo time 


foiever". 11—17 August). A 
clear and united stand on 
principles and programmes 
as well as part) organisation 
at the grassroot le\ el is 
absolutely necessary. If this 
is not looked into, then the 
prospects ol the Janata Dal 
returning to power at the 
Centre are bleak and it might 
be transformed into a 
regional party with few 
pockets of inlluencc. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananihapuram (Karats) 

■ Ajit Singh’s answers were 
frank and straightforward. 
George Fernandes, 
however, is not leadership 
material. The only person 
worthy of consideration as ' 
leader of the party is Ramak- 
rishna Hegde. 

To remain popular with 
the mas.ses, the Dal needs to 


does not he in the hands ol 
SAIL. It has been a last 
resort of SAIL on account of 
shortages of supply and lack 
ol quality. 

You will agree that the 
steel output during the I-ight- 
les has gone up by over three 
million tonnes. Against this, 
the supplies of coking coal to 
steel plants from indigenous 
sources have come down by 
2.6 million tonnes, te from 
II million tonnes in I‘>81-82 
to 8.4 million tonnes in 
1990-91. In fact, availability 
of indigenous coking coal 
has been the mam impedi¬ 
ment to the growth of the 
steel sector. 

One has to realise that the 
impact of coke quality on 
blast furnace productivity is 
so pronounced that iron pro¬ 
ducers all over the world are 


busy ideniilying the best 
coke sources. SAIL on the 
other hand is struggling just 
to ensure uninterrupted 
supplies. 

It must also be noted that 
the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany (TI.SCO), which owns 
the best of coal mines, is 
washing its indigenous coal 
to around 16..3 per cent m its 
captive washeries and is still 
using imponed coking coal 
at a rate ol abmit 2.‘> to 30 per 
cent in the blend. 

Cun SAIL, therelore, take 
the risk of starving its blast 
furnaces in the event of non¬ 
availability ol indigenous 
coking coal? Can it aftoid to 
lose productiv ity m blast fui- 
naces by using high ash indi¬ 
genous coal and ultimately 
produce less steel which will 
force the nation to import? 

In our view, there arc only 
two options, cither to cut 
down production due to 
lower productivity of blast 
furnaces which will result in 
the import of finished steel 
or import the required raw 
material to add value while 
producing sicel. Non¬ 
availability of I million ton¬ 
nes of coking coal, requires 
about 0.6 million tonnes of 
riiiished steel import. The 
iradc-ofi factor (oi imported 
coking coal i i\-a-\ h inqxirt 
ol steel to make up the short- 
lall III availability works out 
to nearly I:.*?. 

Against this background. 

IS SAIL importing coking 
coal needlessly ' 

VIrendra Kumar, manager, 
public ralatlona, Steel 
Authority of India Limited (New : 
Delhi) 


Police story 

T he govenimeni has taken 
a conect decision by- 
changing the inirastiucture 
of the police m Kashmir 
(Chant’es at the lop, II—17 
August). Kashmir is an 
integral part ol our country 
and we should take all 
possible steps to preserve its 
identity. 

Not a single day passes 


without there being reports 
of bIcKxIshed in (hat stale. 

It seems that peace is a 
different prospect. By 
reshufning the police force, 
perhaps militani aciivily will 
now be curbed to some 
extent. 

MdSalim Ansarl, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

The £ood lord 
made them all 

C heating of devotees at 
the Tirupati temple has 
almost become a part of the 
temple's tradition (Prasadat 
a premiiiiii, I I—17 August). 
Unsciupulous traders defy 
fjod and hoodw ink (vople 
without any second thought. 

In this case.even GckI is 
helpless. 

D.J. Patro, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 

Security 

treasons 


I I was sheer negligence on 
the part ol the Special 
Investigating Team (SIT) 



Shanmugam: daail and for 

thasrr? 

that led to the death of 
Shanmugam (Sun ide or 
murder:'4 —10 August). 
This loo after the SIT w as 
making some progress in its 
investigation. 

Shanmugam's death 
leaves a lot ol questions 
unanswered. The SIT should 
have taken adequate security 
precautions to prevent such 
an incident Irom taking place. 
Sajal Kumar Roy, Bllaspur 
(Madhya Pradesh) 
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■ Who is nut regional? 
Rama Rao is regional. 
MGR was regional. Jyoti 
Basu is regional. Was it 
not regionalism to i^point 
all the Prime Ministers 
from UP? Everybody is 
regional. Why accuse only 

U.S? 

BalThackKRAY. Shiv Sena 
supremo 

■ Soviet society walked 
too far down the road of 
freedom of as.sertion of 
human rights, basically ail 


aspects of Gliisiwst and 
Perestroika, for them to 
reverse the course of action. 

MtJCHKtiNI) DiJHKY. 
Joreiffn seeretary, on the 
reient developments in the 
Soviet Union 

■ The Union of 
Republics will remain. We 
have only .seen the demise 
of socialism, 

J ASWAN ! SiNCH. BJP 
leader, on the recent 
developments in the Soviet 
Union 

■ What surprised us was 
that the Marxist leaders 
did not lose time to 
express support for the 
eoup, without bothering to 
wait and watch the 

. situation. 

SaURIN BtlAITACHAKYA, 
RSP leader, on CPI(M) 
.supfwriing the Soviet coup 

■ We should not fall into 
the trap of personal ity 
politics and no one person 





should hold the entire party 
to ransom. 

V.P. Singh, yr/Mrt/« Da! 
leader, ajier quilting the 
leadership of the Janata 
Dal parliamentary ptaly 

■ The Unancc minister, 
whom 1 have known for 
over 35 years, is cheating 
the nation. The logical 
tenacity for the policies 
being taken is very weak. 

A.SHOK Mitka. renowned 
economist 

■ We need to sell India's 
image abroad through 
some generic advertising. 

SaI-MAN KHtiRSHEEP. 

Union deputy minister for 
commerce 

■ Had he not been in poli* 
tics, he would have defi¬ 
nitely, won a Noble Prize. 

Surabha Vani Devi, P. V. 

Narasimha Rao's 
daughter, on her father 

■ I'm often asked, ‘You 


R K LAxiMN/rw rms or mdia 


sound like Mukesh. IXi 
you think you can replace 
him?' My answer is 
‘Mukesh wouldn't be the 
legend he, is if it were so 
easy to replace him.’ 

NUIN Ml IKKSH. «'«;?('/• 

■ I'm not a teenager any 
more. People say Ncelam's 
innocence is weaning off 
but when it comes to roles 
producers and directors 
only want me to play a 
teenager, 

NEELAM KD'IHARI, uclre.ss 
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Too late, 
too good 

The Centre introduces the Places of Worship 
Bill in Parliament 


E veryone talked about it, but 
no one really went beyond 
that. The 1991 election mani¬ 
festos of most of the major 
political parties and allian¬ 
ces, except that of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP), spoke of the need to introdu¬ 
ce a legislation which would ensure that 
problems like the Rarn JanmabhtK)- 
mi/Babri Masjid did not arise in 
future. Or more specifically to guaiantce 
that parties or vested interests do not use 
disputes concerning places of worship 
for political gains. But in the wake ol a 
fierce Hindu fanaticism, the issue was 
put on the back burner. 

I,ast fortnight, however, the ruling 
Congress! I) government at the Centre 
took a step that could settle the problem 
once and for all: it introduced the Places 
of Worship (Special Provisions) Bill, 
1991, in Parliament. 

Aimed at curbing the nak¬ 
ed aggression of organisa¬ 
tions like the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP), 
the Bill fixes 15 August, 

1947—the day (he coun¬ 
try achieved 

independence—as the 
cut-off date for maintain¬ 
ing status quo of all religi¬ 
ous monuments. There is 
an exception, though: the 
contentious Ram Junmab- 
hoomi/Babri Masjid in 
Ayodhya, which in home 
minister S.B. Chavan's 
view "forms a class by 
itself". Leaving no room 
for ambiguity, the Bill 
clearly states that the 
objective is "to prohibit 
conversion of any place 
of worship and to provide 
for the maintenance of 
the religious character of 


any place of worship as it existed on 
the 15th day of August, 1947" 

There are other dtiubts that the Bill cla¬ 
rifies For instance, it defines the word 
conversion thus: "Conversion, with its 
grammatical variations, includes altcra- 
tn)ii or change of whatever nature." And 
It defines a place of worship as a temple, 
mosque, gurdwara, church, monastery 
or "any place of public religious worship 
of any religious denominations. ..by wha¬ 
tever name called". The thoroughness 
with which the Bill was drafted indica¬ 
tes that Its authors left no room for any 
kind of misinterpretations. 

The Bill, of course, does not cover 
thtise places ot worship which fall under 
the purview of the Ancient Monuments 
and Archaeological Sites and Remains 
Act or any other legislation. The Bill 



also makes it clear that law courts will 
not accept any appeals against a religi¬ 
ous monument which has already been 
settled by a tribunal or a court. 

he Bill evoked mixed 
reactions from politi¬ 
cal quarters. While the 
Congress was elated by 
the fact that it was on the 
way to fulfilling at least 
one ot Its election promi¬ 
ses, the National Front- 
left alliance also welcom¬ 
ed the legislation. The 
only major party that 
made its displeasure 
public was the BJP. Its 
leaders went into a hud¬ 
dle soon after the Bill was 
intrtxiuccd in the Lok 
Sabha to rethink the par¬ 
ty's strategy. 

"We think that the Bill 
is unnecessary. It will cre¬ 
ate* new complications 
and open a Pandora’s 
box," warned K.L. Shar- 
ma. vice-president of the 
BJP, adding that this was 
yet another blatant 


WHAT THE BILL SAYS 


• The Bill seeks to maintain the status quo of all places 
of worship as on 15 August, 1947. The only exception is 
the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid in Ayodhya. 

• The Bill concerns the actual place of worship and has 
nothing to do with the pilgrims. 

• The Bill does not cover those places of worship under 
the purview of the Ancient Monuments and 
Archaeological Sites and Remains Act or covered by 
any other legislation. 

• The Bill makes it clear that law courts in future will not 
accept any appeals against a particular religious place, 
the fate of which has already been decided by a court or 
a tribunal. 

• The Bill defines places of worship as a temple, 
mosque, gurdwara, church, monastery or ‘any other 
place of public religious worship of any religious 
denominations...by whatever name called . 

• The objective of the Bill is “to prohibit conversion of 
any place of worship and to provide for the maintenance 
of the religious character of any place of worship as It 
existed on the 15th day of August, 1947*. 
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MODISH YAOAV 




jItL-inpl to iippcasi' ilic Muslims. "What 
IS the logic ol bringing such a Hill at this 
siagc ' Hocc IS It th.it no part> thought ol 
somclhing like this beloie the eleetions ’ 
1 his IS an exeieise to appease one sec ¬ 
tion ol'tlie society." 

Jaswant .Singh entieiseci the Bill tor 
another reason According to hiiti, "the 
Bill should have been accompanied by a 
linuncial memorandum because its 
administration would involvcc\pendilu- 
re from government funds." Singh also 
feared that the Bill would encroach on 
the rights of a state government by 
legislating on w'hat is clearly a state 
subject. 

The BJP's aggression is understanda¬ 
ble The Bill undermines the very exist- 
ance of a Hindu nnhini or a Ram Raj- 

—a concept which is dear to the BJP. 
More important, the Bill if pushed 
through will jeopardise the cxisienee of 
the Somnath temple, the famous nuiiulir 
from where L.K. Acivani began his mih 
Miim last year. The Somnath temple was 
a mosque before 1948 but was renovat¬ 
ed and restored to the Hindus through a 
Cabinet decision. 

"Why haven't they mentioned the 
Somnath temple which was built after 


Javed Habib of 
theAlBMAC 
welcomed the 
Bill. "It Isa 
matter of great 
satisfaction that 
one of our 
demands has 
been met by the 
government," he 
said. 

ThaBabriMatlMln 
Ayodhya: a 
salutlon in sight? . 


[947 ' Originally it had the structure of a 
mosque, hut was later converted into a 
temple. Arc they going to restore the tem¬ 
ple to the oiigmal occupants?" asked an 
angry Sharma 

I f the BJP was upset over the proposed 
legislation, the Muslim leadership 
was all praises for the Bill. At a meeting 
of the All India Babri Masjid Action 
Committee (AIBMAC), members 



K.L. Sharma of tbe B«JP 
warned that the Bill 
"will create hew 
complications and 
open a Pandora's box" 


described the Congress move as "the 
right step in the right direction". Said Jav¬ 
ed Habib of the AIBMAC. "It is a matter 
of great satisfaction that our demand for 
protecting the status and character of all 
places of worship as it existed on 15 
August, 1947, has been accepted by the 
government and all secular parties." In a 
resolution adopted at the meeting, a deci¬ 
sion was taken to form a committce- 
—comprising Sultan Salahuddin Owai- 
si, Syed Ahmed Bukhari, Zafaryab Jila- 
ni, Javed Habib and Mushtaq Ahmed 
Siddiqui—to fight for the speedy passa¬ 
ge of the Bill through both the Houses of 
Parliament. The committee, however, 
would suggest "some amendments" to 
the existing Bill. 

Political observers feel that one olf- 
shoot of all this could well be a solution 
to the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid 
tangle. Now that the government hasdis- 
playcd Its sensitiveness to the problems 
faced by the Muslims, the community 
could moderate its stand on AyiKlhya. 
As a Muslim leader pul it, "If we know 
that we don't have to go on lighting bat¬ 
tles all our lives, we might rethink the 
Ayodhya question." 

The Congrcss(I) could be a gainer in 
yet another respect. Over the last tew 
years, the party had more or less alienat¬ 
ed a large section of the Muslims And 
this was believed to be one of the rea¬ 
sons lor the Congrcss(I)'s poor showing 
at the hustings in two successive geneial 
elections. The Bill, feel observers, will 
certainly help the Congress to regain the 
support of the community. 

For the BJP, however, difficult times 
arc ahead. The party is already under pre¬ 
ssure from such lundamentalist outfits 
as the VHP, whose support it had taken 
during the polls, to build the Ram temple 
at the disputed Ayodhya site. What’s 
more, the VHP had grand plans of "libe¬ 
rating" at least another 3,000 temples 
throughout the country from the 
clutches of the Muslims. But now that 
the Congress has nipped its plans in the 
bud, organisations like the VHP are 
bound to get tough. And they will expect 
the BJP to be on their side. 

But the BJP has realised the potential 
dangers of raking up communal issues. 
Now that is has tasted power, the party 
has certainly become more responsible. 
If anything, the Bill has thrown the 
leadership in a panic. 

There couldn’t have been a better way 
to tackle the BJP.* 

MInu Mit/N»w Dmihl 
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Coiiiracle»liKiniis 


ileswar Saikia's prDblcm.s 
never seem to end. lie 
solves one but another 
erops up just as instanta¬ 
neously. His ministry in 

Assam was barely a day old when 
United Liberation Fiont of Asom 

(ULFA) guerrillas struck, taking as 

many as 15 hostages m a single day. The 
chiel minister was in the process of nego¬ 
tiating with the militant outfit when a 
devastating Hood put an end to such 
efforts. The Hood situation improved, 
the negotiations with the ULFA were 
resumed but another crisis erupted: the 
All Bodo Students Union (ABSU), an 
organisation demanding a separate stiite 
for the ethnic Bodos of the state, gunned 
down the Plains Tribals Council ot 
Assam (PTCA) chief, Samar Brahma 
Choudhury. And Just when Saikia was 
about to secure the release tif the ULFA 
hostages, came the disturbing news that 
the ABSU and the ULFA were planning 
to join forces against the state govern¬ 
ment. Admitted a senior Assam Police 
official. "If that happens, it will be a lor- 
midablc challenge to the government. 
Insurgency in the slate is bound to reach 
new heights." 

Curiously enough, the ULFA is leach- 
ing out to the ABSU at a lime when chiel 
minister Saikia, wily as he is. has begun 
implementing his strategy to tame the 
Bodos. Using the Silchar-based All 
Cachar-Karimganj Students Associa¬ 
tion (ACKSA) as a mediator, the chiel 
minister was able toconvince the hardco¬ 
re ABSU members to put their proposed 
1001-hour A.s.sam bandh on the hold. 
The ABSU last raised noises on 24 
August, threatening to oiganise the 
bandh in the tribal areas of the state from 
30 August, but the soft-spoken Saikia's 
promises to them to reletise tbe rest of 
the Bodo militants in jail, oveihaul the 
administration—ABSU had demanded 
that the district magistrate of Kokrajhar 
be transferred—^and get a central team of 
experts visit the Bodo-inhabited areas 
have yielded results. The ABSU agreed 
to postpone its stir by another 15 days. 

It was in mid-July that intelligence 
reports started trickling into Guwahati 
revealing an attempl on the part of the 
regrouped ULFA—the outfit was in 
complete disarray after the army opera- 


The ULFA joins 
forces with the Bodos 

to take on the Assam 
government 



Taming tha ULFA: uphill task 

lions against it early this year—to join 
hands with the AB.SU, an organisation 
which It had kt’iM at arm's length so far. 
Feelers were sent by the ULFA to the 
leaders of the Bodo Volunteer Force 
(BVF). the military wing ol the ABSU. 
.\nd later, a team ot ULFA insurgents 
met Preni Singh Brahma, the maveric 


Bodo leader, ai one of his hideouts in 
south Bhutan. In fact, the ULFA emissa¬ 
ries were escorted to Brahma’s house 
from Phuntsitiling, the gateway to the 
Dooars. 

The authorities, however, are yet to 
identify the leader of the ULFA team. 
While one report suggests that it was Sid- 
dartha Phukan, the high-profile central 
publicity secretary of the ULFA. ano¬ 
ther says that it was actually Golap Bar- 
ua, the home secretary of the banned out¬ 
fit, who met Brahma. Phukan. a diploma 
holder from the Assam Flying Club, 
knows Brahma well: both ol them were 
in the All Assam .Students Uivon 
(AASU> during the anti-loreignets 
movement in the state. But there are 
some doubts whether Phukan represent¬ 
ed the ULFA m this sensitive "foreign 
mission" because intelligence reports 
suggest that he has been marginalised m 
the ULFA hierarchy because of "ideolo¬ 
gical differences with the highcr-ups" 
As for Prem Singh Brahma, son of a for¬ 
mer Assam MLA, though he does not 
belong to the mainstream AB.SL> leader¬ 
ship. he nevertheless wields considera¬ 
ble influence w ith the more ladical mem¬ 
bers ol the organisation primarily due to 
his expertise in masterminding hit- 
and-run missions. 
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B ut wasn’t the ULFA dead against 
the ABSU only a couple of months 
back? What led to the sudden change of 
strategies? It is believed that the former 
has promised supp<rrt to the latter’s 
demand for a separate Bodo state. In 
exchange, the ULFA expects the ABSU 
to help It out with Its secessionist mis¬ 
sion In other words, the ULFA is no lon¬ 
ger averse lo ihe idea ot sharing power 
and teiritoty with Ihe Bodos in any 
changed scenario. 

More important, the ULFA has grand 
plans of uniting w ith other cxiremist out¬ 
fits of the north-east. The outlawed orga- 
nisaiion already has links with the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) and 
Ihe Uniied National Liberation Front 
(IJNLF), the two banned organisations 
in Manipur, and the Khaplang latiion of 
the Nag.iland-based N.Sf'N Using the 
contacts t)l the PLA. which has five sanc¬ 
tuaries in the .Sylhei region ol 
Bangladesh, Id.l A activists now freely 
move around in Dhaka in search o( arms. 

Any operational iic-up between the 
ULFA and the AB.SU is sufticient to cut 
off Assam Irom the rest of the country as 
the Bodos ctintrol the strategic' region 
which connects the state with West 
Bengal. And in the not too distant past, 
the ABSLI has demonstrated its might. 
In the last two months, the Bodos have 
stepped up violence, killing as many as 
24 people, including some security per¬ 
sonnel This, observers leel, will come 
in handy for the ULFA as the security 
personnel will have to be thinly spread 


out in ease the Bodos go on the offen¬ 
sive. Already, a worried Assam govern¬ 
ment has asked the Union home minis¬ 
try to rush in more troops to the state. 

The ULFA has also to gain from the 
operational prowess of the ABSU. Intel¬ 
ligence reports suggest that the latter is 
now in a position to set the Bodo tribal 
areas abla/e. There are at least 4(X) mem¬ 
bers in the ABSU’s military wing, all 
well-lraincd in jungle warfare and arm¬ 


ed to the teeth with sophisticated wea¬ 
pons. However, at the moment, most of 
the hardcore BtxJos arc in waiting at the 
foothills of Bhutan. 

The ideological differences between 
the ULf'A and the ABSU arc great. The 
Bodos swear by the Indian Constituli«>n 
while the ULFA is scce.ssionist by its 
own admission. Observers, however, 
feel that the two have agreed to work 
together because both have realised that 


Ethnic detour 

The ULFA is trying to forge links with the Karbis 


W ill the wooded hills of Karbi 
Anglong turn into safe sanctua¬ 
ries for the ULFA? So far. the seces¬ 
sionist outfit, which has a free run in 
much of upper Assam, has not been 
able to make much headway in this” 
tribal district. 

The ULFA, well entrenched in 
adjacent Jorhat district, has been 
playing second fiddle to the Autono¬ 
mous Slate Demand Council 
(ASDC), which enjoys massive sup¬ 
port and controls the tribal district 
council in Karbi Anglong. But says 
Jayanta Rongpi. the council chair¬ 
man and CPKML) MP: "A lot of poli¬ 
tical realignments are taking place in 
the region." 

Rongpi told Sunday in Calcutta 
that the CPI(ML). a major constitu¬ 
ent of the ASDC, is keeping in touch 



with the ULFA and trying lo evolve a 
' joint action plan. ThcCPKMLjconsi- 
ders the ULFA progressive and an 
ally in its anti-government struggle. 
"Our party has been holding talks 
with them off and on and we get 
along well, although we differ i^n 
many questions, especially on that of 
secessionism." 

The ULFA’s attitude towards the 
Karbi demand for a separate identity 
is said to be positive. It is reported to 
have opened a dialogue with the 
Bodo militants recently {see main 
story), but its contacts with the Kar¬ 
bis through the ASDC and the 
CPI(ML) have been more sustained 
and uniform. 

The ASDC is sore over the state 
government and the Centre’s dilato¬ 
ry tactics in keeping the Karbi issue 
pending. The Congrc.ss(I) had promi¬ 
sed to take up the matter before the 
eltations. But the hostage cr^s creat¬ 
ed by the ULFA, .soon ater Saikia 
assumed power, has put the ASDC 
demand on the back burner. But the 
Karbis may not like to wail indefinite¬ 
ly- 

Anl»h9npt» 


(L«M)lllt«»war ••Iklw meiwtlM proMwn*; (abimi) poHeMMHi guarding 

rai^ay traalw In tha godiHHK^Mtadllt^^ 


none of them alone will be able to 
achieve its respective objectives. 
Moreover, as Phukan Chandra Boro, a 
BVF leader, pointed out, "Why should 
we object to the ULFA’s tirade against 
New Delhi? The central leaders have 
proved time and again that they have 
nothing angelic about them to earn our 
trust." 

Whatever be the reasons behind the 
ULFA joining up with the Bodos, one 
thing is certain; chief minister Hiteswar 
Saikia is in for trouble yet again. • 

Santmny OhoMh/tUehmr 
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Give them a break 


Peace-time duties are taking their toll on the Indian Army 


"The (ficiural McifJ) was airninf’ off 
all llw best offia-rs, and uim'lltinf; the 
rest /\a ihf ml Ittu' (>! tht' ffnti.sit Empire 
(•Mended itself around the new provin¬ 
ces, and the itdininistrarive hustruws of 
the Mate thus larf>ely tiicrea.sed. 
there was a demand for more svorkmen 
than the eisd service could supply, and 
the military e.stablishmentlof the East 
India Company) was, therefore, indent¬ 
ed upon for officers to Jill the numerous 
1 n il and political posts thus opened out 
befoic them." 

—Sii John W Kaye m The History of 
the Sepoy Wars, Vol f 

T hat hankering for mutti and Us 
associated merits almost cost 
the English the Empire in 
1857. Many les.sons weie 
learnt from this. But, if one 
were to go by the Indian cxjvrienee of 
the pasi halt decade, they have been 
learnt only too well. .Since the Indian 
incursion into the chilly heights of 
Siachen, m 1984. the army has been 
graduating from one mini war to ano¬ 
ther Eirst came Operation Bluestar. 
Then Operation Woodrose in Punjab 
Onto Sii Lanka. Operation Pawan and 
the high-loss battle with the Tamil 


Tigers. A pull-out and then redeploy¬ 
ment m Punjab. Next, the scramble to 
save Kashmir Then an onrush into 
Assam to trounce the ULFA. And. in the 
meantime, the steady troops build-up in 
Kashmir and Punjab. 

The result of all this mad cross¬ 
country deployment: fatigue has crept 
into almost all levels of the army Peace- 
station training programmes have been 
disnipted. Army administration is sulTe- 
riiig. Hype to hype the land forces are 
clearly over-stretched. "You can't keep 
the spring light all the time," says a for¬ 
mer chief of army staff. General V.N. 
Sharma. Adds a rctirctl northern army 
commander, guardedly "The army is 
tired. All this is diluting their effective¬ 
ness. It’s bound to bring down the defen¬ 
ce preparedness. II there is no time to 
tram, you arc not fit for war." 

The use of the army for internal securi¬ 
ty duties has produced another effect. A 
patina of communal feelings have been 
engendered ever since Operation 
Bluestar. General Sharma denies this. 
But others aren't so sure. Jokes about 
Sikhs and Banias are unfashionable m 
officers’ messrooms. Deeper still. 
Hindu officers baulk from postings to 
predominantly Sikh regiments. And 


their Sikh colleagues are uncomfortable 
in the presence of Jat or Dogra troops. 
"The warmth is missing," testified a 
senior officer. "After all. you can’t isola¬ 
te the army from society." 

But of far greater import is the man¬ 
power over-stretch that stares the army 
in the face. Troop strength in the eastern 
command is at its lowest ever. Across 
the border with China, there are no 
second-flight divisions to call. Many of 
them are garrisoned in Kashmirand Pun- 
|ah and are being increasingly called to 
bolster the end administiation Wmse 
still, the country has no reserve di visioils 
Icit. Recently, the army asked to raise 
three divisions. But authority said no 
Instead, they have been directed to cut 
the force strength by I.OO.OtX) men. 
" This IS when all troops earmarked for 
the defence ol Bhutan and Bangladesh 
are now sitting m J&K," said a top defen¬ 
ce official 

C learly, the .irmy is caught m a pin- 
cet. On the one hand, because of the 
growing regional and terrorist violence. 
It’s being called to intervene. On the 
other. It’s being asked to thin it’s num¬ 
bers, .Says a senior anny officer, hea¬ 
tedly: "In the first place, we didn't make 



First came Operation 
Bluestar. Then 
Operation Woodrose 
in Punjab. Onto Sri 
Lanka, Operation 
Pawan and the 
high-loss battle with 
the Tamil Tigers. A 
pull-out and then 
redeployment in 
Punjab. Next, the 
scramble to save 
Kashmir. Then an 
onrush into Assam to 
trounce the ULFA 
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all this violence. The bloody politicians 
did. With their skullduggery. And when 
we help, we suffer both ways." Still, the 
army can’t say no. "The politicians and 
bureaucrats are ignorant about how to 
manage violence," said a top general. 
Added General Sharma; "The reason the 
army is being overused is because of the 
non-functioning of the state. If you 
don’t use the anny, the state will 
collapse." 

Take Kashmir. Chiefs of both the 
Intelligence Bureau (IB) and the Resear¬ 
ch and Analysis Wing (RAW) told the 
army sometime early last year, that the 
Valley was out of their hands. That’s 
when a brilliant Muslim officer was des¬ 
patched to take charge And. by any 
reckoning. Major General Zaki has got 
across the message that the army is not 
to be messed around W'lth. In Sri I.anka. 
things were worse. RAW produced dud 
intelligence. Ollen, it was cooked up. 
Indeed, the army had standing orders to 
shoot down trespassing RAW agents 
Bui in the end, the army had to stay and 
lace the fire As General Sharma would 
say. It was a commitment to "national 
interest". And (right or wrong) it was to 
be enforced. But this engagement pre¬ 
sented a picture of imperial over-.siretch. 
And It was grim. The situation was no 
better, before Nor since. A detailed 
ground as.sessmcnt; 

Pui^ab: Bluestar and now 

As a frontline state with Pakistan, it I 
has been always heavily garrisoned. It’s | 


Jokes about Sildfslind : ; 
Baniaa are unfashionable In' 
officers' meesrooflis. 

Hindu ofttcsrii 
baulk from posdriteli to 
predof#iandy $ikh 
regimenbi» Aiid dieir Sikh 
colleges are 
uncomfortable in the 
presence of Jjat or Oogra 
troops 


home to lwt> defence corps: X Corps in 
Jallandhar and XV Corps in Bhatinda 
(three divisions each), and a strike 
corps: II Corps in Ambala. But because 
of internal security duties, one more 
corps IS stationed in the state. XXI 
C’oips, a new name for the Indian Peace- 
Keeping Force. It has three division- 
s—23rd division Irom Calcutta. .S4lh 
division from Hyderabad and 36th divi¬ 
sion from Sugar. All these were oiiginal- 
ly reserve forces. Not any more Additio¬ 
nally. the III coips based in Dimapur is 
also on tap. 

Part of these formtitions are meant to 
protect the army’s back, as it were "We 
are dealing with an enemy within," said 
an officer. "There are terrorists who 
would gladly cut a culvcit or fell a tree 
on a narrow rtrad. Also, the people are, at 
best, sullenly hostile. It was the opposite 
in the 1965 and 1971 wars." Operation | 


Bluestar i.s not the root cause of this 
change. "We were herded into it and we 
had less than three weeks preparation,” 
said a high-ranking soldier. No one lik¬ 
ed the business. But, as Gen. Sharma 
says, the army was called upon to enter 
the Golden Temple. And it had to. The 
alternative: national disgrace. 

Now. the army i.s more or le.ss reconci¬ 
led to getting little or next to no support 
from the people in the event of a war 
with Paki.stan. It isn’t a happy .situation. 
No soldier can venture out without 
escort. Officers make good ransom. 
"We almost feel like an army of occupa¬ 
tion." said an officer of a T-72 tank bri¬ 
gade in Punjab. Like others, he’s under 
orders not to stir out of fortification. In 
this situation, to also undertake internal 
security dutie.s—with all their concomit¬ 
ant risks—is to increase the divide. 

The Valley of fear 

At the time of Independence, the 
army had three divisions in Jammu and 
Kashmir: 26ih division in Jammu. 25th 
division in Rajourie and the 19th 
division in Srinagar. After the 1965 war, 
the lOth division was emplaced in 
Chhamb and the 3rd division in Leh. But 
after 1990, the troops strength has been 
more or less doubled 

The 29th division came from the 
Punjab/Kangra area to reinfirree both 
the lOth and the 26th divisions in 
Jammu. Into the Valley and nearby went 
the Kth mountain division from 
Nagaland, the 57th division from 





Give them a break 

Peace-time duties are taking their toll on the Indian Army 


"The (general .staff) ssa.s tarniiif’ off 
all the best officers, and unsettlinf; the 
rest A s the red line of the British Empire 
extended itself around the new provin¬ 
ces. and the administrative busirie.ss of 
the slate was thus largely increased, 
there )i as a demand for more workmen 
than the civil service could supph, and 
the military establishment (of the East 
India Companx) svas, therefore, indent¬ 
ed upon for officers to fill the numerous 
en d ami political posts thus opened out 
befote them." 

-Sii John W. Kaye m The History oj 
the.Sepoy Wars, Vol I 

T hat hunkering for mufti and its 
associated merits almost cost 
the English the Empire in 
1857. Many lessons were 
learnt from this. But. if one 
were to go by the Indian experience of 
the past half decade, they have been 
learnt only too well. .Since the Indian 
incursion into the chilly heights of 
Siachen, in 1984, the army has been 
graduating from one mini war to ano¬ 
ther. First came Operation Blue.star 
Then Operation Woodrose in Punjab 
Onto Sri Lanka. Operation Pawan and 
the high-loss battle with the Tamil 


Tigers. A pull-out and then redeploy¬ 
ment in Punjab. Next, the scramble to 
save Kashmir. Then an onrush into 
Assam to trounce the ULFA. And, in the 
meantime, the steady troops build-up in 
Kashmir and Punjab. 

The result of all ihis mad cross¬ 
country deployment: fatigue has crept 
iiiU) almost all levels of the army. Peace- 
station training programmes have been 
disrupted. Army administration is suffe¬ 
ring. Hype to hype the land forces are 
clearly over-stretched. "You can't keep 
the spring tight all the time," says a for¬ 
mer chief of army staff. General V N. 
Sharma. Adds a retired northern army 
commander, guardedly; "The army is 
tired. All this is diluting their effective¬ 
ness. It's bound to bring down the delen- 
ce preparedness. If there is no time to 
tram, you arc not fit for war." 

The use of the army for internal securi¬ 
ty duties has produced another effect. A 
patina of communal leelings have been 
engendered ever since Operation 
Bluestar. General .Sharma denies this. 
But others aren’t so sure. Jokes about 
Sikhs and Banias are unfashionable in 
officers’ messrooms. Deeper still, 
Hindu officers baulk from postings to 
predominantly Sikh regiments. And 


their Sikh colleagues are uncomfortable 
in the presence of Jat or Dogra troops. 
"The warmth is missing," testified a 
senior officer. "Aftifl’all, you can't isola¬ 
te the army front scKiety." 

But of far greater import is the man¬ 
power over-stretch that stares the army 
in the face Trinip strength in the eastern 
Command is at its lowest ever. Across 
the border with China, there are no 
second-llight divisions to call. Many of 
them are garrisoned in Kashmir and Pun¬ 
jab and are being increasingly called to 
bolster the civil administration Worse 
still, the country has no reserve divisiorts 
left. Recently, the army asked to rai.se 
three divisions. But authority said no. 
Instead, they have been directed to cut 
the lorce strength by l.fiO.tXK) men. 
"This IS when all troops earmarked for 
the defence of Bhutan and Bangladesh 
arc now sitting in J&K." said a top defen¬ 
ce ollicial 

C learly, the army is caught in a pin- 
cer, bn the one hand, because of the 
growing regional and terrorist violence, 
it's being called to intervene. On the 
other, It’s being asked to thin it's num¬ 
bers. Says a senior anny officer, hea¬ 
tedly. "In the first place, we didn’t make 
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all this violence. The bloody politicians 
did. With their skullduggery. And when 
we help, we suffer both ways." Still, the 
army can’t say no. "The politicians and 
bureaucrats are ignorant about how to 
manage violence." said a top general. 
Added General Shanna; "The reason the 
ai'niy is being overused is because of the 
non-functioning of the state. If you 
don’t use the anny. the .state will 
collap.se." 

Take Kashmir. Chiefs of both the 
Intelligence Bureau (IB) and the Re.sear- 
ch and Analysis Wing (RAW) told the 
army sometime early last year, that the 
Valley was out of their hands. That's 
when a brilliant Muslim officer was des¬ 
patched to take charge. And. by any 
reckoning. Major General Zaki has got 
across the message that the army is not 
to be messed around with. In Sri Lanka, 
things were worse. RAW produced dud 
intelligence. Often, it was ciMsked up. 
Indeed, the amiy had standing orders to 
shoot down trespassing RAW agents. 
But in the end. the army had to stay and 
face the fire As General Sharma would 
say, it was a commitment to "national 
interest". And (right or wrong) it was to 
be enforced. But this engagement pre¬ 
sented a picture of imperial over-stretch. 
And It was grim. The situation was no 
better, before. Nor since. A detailed 
ground assessment: 

Pui^ab: Bluestar and now 

As a frontline state with Pakistan, it I 
has been always heavily garrisoned. It’s | 
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home to two defence corps: X Corps in 
Jallandhar and XV Corps in Bhatinda 
(three divisions each), and a strike 
corps; II Corps m Ambala. But because 
of internal security duties, one more 
corps is stationed in the state: XXI 
Corps, a new name for the Indian Peace- 
Keeping Force. It has three division- 
s—23rd division from Calcutta, 54th 
division from Hyderabad and 36th divi¬ 
sion from Sugar. All these were original¬ 
ly reserve forces. Not any more. Additio¬ 
nally. the III corps based in Dimapur is 
also on tap. 

Part of these formations are meant to 
protect the army's back, as it were. "We 
are dealing with an enemy within," said 
an officer. "There are terrorists who 
would gladly cut a culvert or fell a tree 
on a narrow road. Also, the people are. at 
best, sullenly hostile. It was the opposite 
in the 1965 and 1971 wars." Operation | 


Bluestar is not the root cause of this 
change. "We were herded into it and we 
had less than three weeks preparation," 
said a high-ranking soldier. No one lik¬ 
ed the business. But. as Gen. Sharma 
says, the army was called upon to enter 
the Golden Temple. And it had to. The 
alternative; national disgrace. 

Now. the army is more or less reconci¬ 
led to getting little or next to no support 
from the people in the event of a war 
with Pakistan. It isn’t a happy situation. 
No soldier can venture out without 
escort. Officers make good ran.som. 
"We almost feel like an anny of occupa¬ 
tion," said an officer of a T-72 tank bri¬ 
gade in Punjab. Like others, he’s under 
orders not to stir out of fortification. In 
this situation, to also undertake internal 
security duties—with all their concomit¬ 
ant risks—is to increase the divide. 

The Valley of fear 

At the time of Independence, the 
army had three divisions in Jammu and 
Ka.shmir; 26th division in Jammu, 25th 
division in Rajourie and the 19th 
division in Srinagar. After the 1965 war. 
the lOth division was emplaced in 
Chhamh and the 3rd division in Leh. But 
after 1990, the troops strength has been 
more or less doubled. 

The 29th division came from the | 
Punjab/Kangra area to reinforce both 
the lOth and the 26th divisions in 
Jammu. Into the Valley and ncurhy went 
the Kth mountain division from 
Nagaland, the 57th division from 
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Mizoram and the 20th division from the 
north-east. The pr^int to be noted is that 
all these units have 
counter-insurgencies duties. Therefore, 
they are more miinptiwer-intensive. 

A normal division consists of some 
nine battalions. But the ones in Kashmir 
have as many as 15 battalions per 
division. This means 18.000 more 
soldiers per division. The bloating of 
numbers is necessary for effective. 
24-hour internal security duties. "But 
there’s still enormous strain on the 
men." said an army official. "They find | 
the nature of duty complex. While the 
force prescribes 'maximum fire' on the 
line of control (LOC). jawans are under 
strict instructions to hold it during 
internal security assignments Some 
men l(Kise their cool and then the whole 
thing blows up." 


The Island of tears 


Operation Pawan is another thing lew 
army generals like to dwell on. The 
army ran into a very bad patch and for 
one fault it agreed to go in. Few know 
that <it the peak of lighting-with the 
Tamil Tigers, a tenth of the Indian Army 
was in Sri Lanka. In 3.1 months of hostili¬ 
ties, the troops were rotated at least 
twice. And a majority came out of it 
angry and weary. 

There are horror stories galore. 
Jawans fought each other to board AN- 
32s that had come in to lly out a few of 
them who had been sanctioned leave. 
Officers often had to intervene 
and—sometimes—use force. The 11th 
and 12th battalion of the Madras regi¬ 
ment refused to fight. While, in a close 
engagement with the LTTE in Mullaiti- 
vu, the 6th and the 8th battalions of the 
Gurkha Rifles deserted their wounded 
officer, a colonel. He died and his body 
could never be recovered. 

Commanders were discomfited with 
another matter. They found that the 
patrol parties almost never managed to 
capture the Tamil guerrillas. Lucky, that 
is, if the men returned. For, the army 
found the Tigers to be expert bcoby- 
trappers. And Indian sappers air-lifted 
Irom the north-east and Kashmir were 
no match for them. As a result, many 
patrols made a show of entering the Jun¬ 
gle and were happy not to meet the 
militants. 

"The Tigers baffled us," confessed an I 
army officer. "They never did the same I 
thing twice, even otherwise, the Indian i 
Army had taken more than it knew. It cut ( 
its anti-insurgency teeth in the hills of I 


Mizoram and the north-east. But the 
thick, tropical jungles of north-east Sri 
Lanka, with its thousands of secret 
trails, were formidable beyond measure. 

"But what we most lacked was politi¬ 
cal direction," says a fomier general. 
General Sharma, in fact, makes a panto¬ 
mime of putting his hands on his back to 
show they were tied. "Wc were fighting 
an unknown enemy or at any rate a 
friend who had become a foe." said ano¬ 
ther top soldier. "It was a bad experien¬ 
ce. The army went through hell. But 
there was no glory in the end." 

Taking on the ULFA ~ 

OiK-ration Bajrang should get the 
army fair marks. Of course, the troops 
were inadequate for an operation ol this 
size, the 2ist mountain division were 


And the scars of Siachen are showing 
on the army. There is a staggering 35 per 
cent rate of wastage of soldiers deployed 
there. Only the fittest go up. So the force 
is faced with a steady attrition of their 
crackest troops. "Now if the army were 
to retreat, you chaps will be the first to 
scream bloody murder," said Gen. 
Sharma. 

As if this weren't enough, the pressu¬ 
re on the army is increasing with each 
passing day in Kashmir and Punjab. The¬ 
re's now even talk of imposing martial 
law in the Valley. "Unless you have a ten- 
year plan about Kashmir, moving a 
Governor here or deploying the army 
there isn't going to work," said a former 
army commander. "Calling in the army 
without preparation is really to use it 
improperly." 
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employed. The rest having been .sent to 
Kashmir and Punjab But, at least, they 
were prepared. 

Also, the ibeal populace was more 
receptive And chances are that the back 
of the ULFA could base been broken 
but for the impatience of the politicians 
to come back. "At the first hint from the 
ULFA that it was willing to negotiate, 
the government called off the opera¬ 
tions," said a senior officer. 

Death in the snows _ 

This is war. But the army still doesn't 
like it. For more than battling a human 
form, it is the terrible weather conditions 
in the icy deserts ot .Siachen that soldiers 
on the Indian and Pakistani sides arc I 
fighting, I 


The trouble is that, in law. the army is 
only a phone call away. Even a district 
collector can ask for its deployment. 
That’s how the British Indian Army was 
employed in 1942 to stamp out the Quit 
India movement. There is one other over¬ 
powering legacy. Like the other south 
Asian armies the British built, the Indian 
one too has a strong anti-insurgency cha¬ 
racter. But after a decade after Indepen¬ 
dence. it’s a face that should be seen 
least. Not .so. Cretinous politicians and 
sontc servile generals have turned the 
clock back. The 1962 war taught Field 
Marshal Sam Maneckshaw when to .say 
no. And a bare nine years later, he was 
proved right. .• 

M, V. Subrmmmnltm/Mmw 0MM 
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MAN! SHANKAR AIYAR 



Ram Bhaktonomics 


The BJP mould of thought extends even to their economic policy 


She really is u most 
compelling spea¬ 
ker, our sannyasin 
MP. Uma Bharti. 
And not just on 
how iniquitous arc 
the Babur ki aulad, 
but, of all subjects, 
agro-economics as 
seen in the BJP per¬ 
spective. She held 
us enthralled for close on an hour and a 
half in the debate on the Demand for 
Grants of the Ministry of Agriculture, an 
uninterrupted cataract of splendidly 
well-chosen words, m that gorgeously 
gravelly voice of hers, peppered with 
home-spun analogies, laced with a droll 
and earthy humour, filled out with 
mythological parallels and a telling yam 
or two. Shudh Hindi never sounds so 
fetching us on the gifted tongue of our 
rabble-rouser in residence. 

So. It seems a bit like carping to fault 
her on her economics—^and one would¬ 
n't have wished to except that it gives us 
such a penetrating insight into what eco¬ 
nomic policy under a BJP Central 
Government would really be like if, God 
forbid, the saffron wave were to wash us 
on to that shore ("a skin of malice, strand¬ 
ed for a while on the shores of the Black 
Sea and now washed up in the Gulf of 
Mexico," as Churchill commented on 
Trot.sky leaving Turkey to seek asylum 
in Mexico, before Stalin’s men ran him 
to earth there and shot him dead!). 

She told us disarmingly that she was 
but a poor, uneducated waif, not like that 
Nehru-loving lot, all full of book learn¬ 
ing but quite devoid of any practical 
good .sense. Oh. no. she hadn't been to 
any fancy schools but learned her agro¬ 
nomics. like all good little girls should, 
from that true man of the earth, her 
brawny papa, who at the age of 90 could 
squeeze her brother’s hand till it squeak¬ 
ed because he’d grown up eating asli 
desi Kchuris not some rubbishy hybrid 
cereal pumped full of inorganic chemi¬ 
cals and quite polluted by— tauba, 
tauba! —>8 dreadful videshi strain of 
wheat pretending to be the real thing. 


W here Nehru had gone wro'ng, appa¬ 
rently, was not just in letting the 
Muslims get away with making Paki¬ 
stan Islamic while leaving us pathetical¬ 
ly secular, but also in the silly notion he 
had that agriculture be made scientific 
and not left traditional. The whole 
trouble with these foreign-educated 
types, she fumed.is that they think tradi¬ 
tional is not .scientific when, in fact, a 
practice becomes a matter of hoary tradi¬ 
tion only after it proves itself successful. 
So, instead of leaving the poor farmer to 
his traditional devices, Nehru and his 
pseudo-/l:/A<m.s, city-bred tothe last, foist¬ 
ed high-yielding hybrid seeds, modem 
fertilisers and pesticides, and giant irri¬ 
gation projects on the unsuspecting agri¬ 
cultural sector resulting in agriculture 
being burdened with ill-ingestcd foreign 
chi-chi leaving us with one of the least 
productive agricultural economies in the 
world. Left to the kisan and his cow- 


dung, the whole «f India, quoth la 
Bharti, would have blossomed like 
Punjab. 

Like Punjab'? But, Madam, one want¬ 
ed to ask, how, pujya Swamiji, (what on 
earth is the uriling in chaste Sanskrit for 
Swamiji?)—how on earth. Madam Swa¬ 
miji, did Punjab become the nation’s gra¬ 
nary except with wheat strains imported 
from Mexico, halfway across the world, 
after being developed by the indubitably 
less than off-white fingers of the indubi¬ 
tably Aryan but regrettably beef- 
guzzling Dr Norman Borlaug? And rice 
brought in from the International Rice 
Research Institute, Manila, where, for 
all one knows, the natives think a 
vibhuti-daan is some kind of ash-tray? 
And why does that same Punjab have, so 
perversely, the lowest consumption of 
God-given gobar and the highest per 
capita consumption of chemical fertili¬ 
ser and pesticides, much of it actually 
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imported from lands where they probab¬ 
ly don’t even wash their hands after you- 
know-what? And how eome the Green 
Revolution swept the state only after the 
Bhakra Dam was constructed in imita¬ 
tion of that non-Vedic monstrosity, the 
Boulder Dam in America (pshaw, 
"modem temple", indeed, without even 
an idol of Ram lalla in its garba griha 
and built without drowning even one 
masjid to prove that chief engineers are 
not nipunsaks)? 

Nothing riles our BJP agronomists 
quite as much as the suggestion that 
something might be worth trying here 
because it has proved its worth elsewhe¬ 
re. With that unique brand of narrow¬ 
mindedness which comes out of only 
genuine chauvinism, they detest the idea 
that other civilisations, other cultures, 
other economies might have something 
to teach us. Lima Bhani rattled off the 
names of numerous dexi seeds she 
remembered from her childhotxl— "sa- 
ma", "kodon", "Uilham", "raaji", 
"kutki" —which, she .said, had quite dis¬ 
appeared from contemporary fagning in 
her Bundclkhand village. It never occur¬ 
red to her that the seeds have disappear¬ 
ed because they were woefully unpro¬ 
ductive; the only explanation acceptable 




UMA BHARTI 


1 


The meanderings of 
Uma Bharti estwlish 
beyond doubt that the 
BJP revivalism and 
myth-making, their 
substitution of legend 
for history and 
revisionism of the 
most atavistic kind is 
by no means confined 
to their thinking on 
houses of worship. It 
permeates their 
mould of thought. It 
extends to their 
economics 


to her is that these Oxbridge traitors of 
the Nehru School of Cultural and Agri¬ 
cultural Miscegenation have left our 
prx^r agriculture awash with higher 
yielding strains of doubtful pedigree, 
Christian missionary, perhaps, or worse 
still bending westwards towards Mecca 
when the muezi'in calls the faithful to 
prayer—perish the thought! 

A nd as for animal husbandry, Uma 
Bharti treated us to a delightf^ul little 
lesson on why the traditional veneration 
for the cow had little to do with religion 
and everything to do with sound rural 
development. Does a tractor yield dung 
she asked? And she grew quite lyrical 
about the by-product of the cow’s diges¬ 
tive proces.ses. How it could be scooped 
into the gnarled palms of the true 
kisan's hands, lovingly patted into 
cakes, pasted on the mud walls of the 
house to dry, then taken down to provide 
fuel for the chulha or mixed into the soil 
to feed Mother ^arth. Why had we fixat¬ 
ed our agriculture on m^cm Western 
devices when a spot of reverence for our 
go mala would not only keep our fields 
ploughed straight as our con.scicnce but 
also yield up an untold Hood of milk besi¬ 
des keeping the heanh at home well-lit? 

Why, when we had only cows and no 
dearth of dung to take home, our 
foodgrains output grew by less than one 
per cent in the half century from 1900 to 
I9S0, the good sannyasin did not deign 
to explain. Nor would she explain how 
once the vulgar tractor (."vulgar" 
because it doesn’t give birth to calves, 
you can’t bathe it till its sheen shines, 


Where Jawaharlai 
Nehru had gone 
wrong, apparentiy, 
was not just in letting 
the Muslims get away 
with making Pakistan 
Islamic while leaving 
us pathetically 
secular, but also in 
the silly notion he had 
that agriculture be 
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nor caress its bounteous dugs till they 
yield up their good milk: why. you can’t 
even make paneer from a tractor’s used- 
up engine oil!)—how once the vulgar 
tractor, us I was saying, shattered the 
peace of rural India, our foodgrains pro¬ 
duction tripled in 30 years from 54 mill¬ 
ion tonnes to close on 180 million ton¬ 
nes, some 65 percent of it from lands vio¬ 
lated not only by the grisly tractor but 
pawed at even by the harvester combine. 
Or the curious but indisputable fact that, 
whereas in tractorless Bihar millions of 
landless labourers hang around 
workless, in bustling tractor-ridden Pun¬ 
jab, labour is so scarce in high season 
they have to go all the way to Bihar to 
get the khet mazdoor in for all the work 
that still need to be done by hand? 

Cows, Uma Bharti reminds us, not 
only give us dung, they also give us 
milk. Tractors, of course, give neither. 
Yet. these Nehruites, she charges, have 
not only imported tractors, they’ve gone 
and brought in foreign breeds of what 
they describe as cows but which, like 
foreign memsahibs, don’t look like the 
asli cheez at all. So strange looking, you 
can't even call them go malaji, you have 
to call them "Madam"! Our sannyasin 
regaled us with tales of how these import¬ 
ed "go-moms" had to be washed only in 
bottled mineral water, not in any old 
pond; cooled not even by the evening 
bree/.e but by electric fans; not even 
knowing how to give real love like our 
homegrown darlings ("videxhi gai bhi 
wtdxe hi hain jaixi videxhi mahilayen 
hod hain aur pyaar ke mantle mein san- 
kuchil hod hain!"); refusing even to 
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yield up any m^k when the wretches 
throw their temper tantrums. All true, no 
doubt, but the problem, of course, is that 
if you want your cows to yield milk 
rather than be your personal teddy bear, 
these ghastly videshi mems .spew many 
times more out of their udders than our 
more decently brought up go behns and 


I lunch, steaks for dinner—^andarethebig- 
! gest beef exporters in the world. They 
have so many cows because they have 
crassly commercialised the most valua¬ 
ble thing about the cow—its meat. 
Bccau.se we worship the cow, there is no 
economic value attached to its most valu¬ 
able asset: hence our cows arc scrawny, 
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AGRICULTURE IN PUNJAB 


It is a curious but indisputable fact that, whereas in tractorless 
Bihar millions of landless labourers hang around workless, in 
bustling tractor-ridden Punjab, labour is so scarce in high 
season they have to go all the way to Bihar to get the khet 
mazdoor in for all the work that still need to be done by hand 


gomatas. Which is why the hideous fore¬ 
ign variety is so much in demand wher¬ 
ever the White Revolution has struck 
—Gujarat, Delhi, central Bihar—whe¬ 
reas in darkest Bundclkhand, where 
they are yet to di.scover that Lord Krish¬ 
na was not the last word in milk technolo¬ 
gy, the homely desi cow is all so full of 
love and all so short of plentiful udders. 


H er comrade-in-arms, Ghuman Mai 
Lodha, once Chief Justice of 
Rajasthan and now a saffron soldier, wei¬ 
ghed in with his two bits. How terrible, 
he said, that in heathen Argentina there 
were 4,000 head of cattle for every 
human being whereas in the land of the 
Gopis and Govardhan the figure came to 
but a few hundred. The ugly truth. Judge 
Sahib, is that the Argentinians eat their 
cows—steaks for breakfast, steaks for 


ill-fed, neglected and least tended where 
they are most worshipped. If we want 
our cattle population to increase, we will 
have to start venerating its gross market 
value, not its sterling spiritual qualities. 
And if that is more than your delicate sto¬ 
mach can take, M'Lord, kindly desist 
from drawing ill-considered 
comparisons. 

Lima Bharti has no use for urbanisa¬ 
tion. If you go on depriving the 
countryside of its due, she thundered, 
what alternative would there be to the 
great metropolitan cities brimming over 
with the immigrant flood, teeming 
slums brewing fru.stration and hatred, 
the streets of the bourgeoisie turning 
into the bedrooms of the poor? Put your 
money into the village, she said, and 
only then will the haemmorhage be 
staunched. Right, Uma? No, wrong, 1 
am afraid. For it is just so uneconomical 


—which means fearfully expensive—to 
duplicate everything over lakhs of villa¬ 
ges and deliver efficiently to scattered 
and remote consumers that it just won’t 
be feasible to turn our villages into the 
idyllic world of our miniatures for years 
to come. 

If, on the other hand, there is planned 
urbanisation so that each district has its 
fair share of mofussil towns, rural 
emigration will mqan not the Gadarene 
rush to the metros, as is happening j 
Uxlay, but shifting, at any rate as a first 
step, to urban agglomerations a few 
miles down the road. It is the burgeoning 
of district towns, not romanticising 
about village life or chasing the chimera 
of giving every village on tap the munda¬ 
ne comforts available in Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta or Madras, that will give us urbani¬ 
sation without tears and Minneap^ses 
not megalopolises. This was what Rajiv 
Gandhi was working on through 
Charles Correa's Commission on Urba¬ 
nisation, the Nagarpalikas Constitution 
Amendment Bill and the Nehru Rozgar 
Yojana. 

U ma Bharti wishes to substitute these 
2lsi-century ideas with a sloka 
from the Riga Veda, a passage from 
some pre-lslamic Upanishad and a side¬ 
swipe at treatises on economic history 
that suggest that taxes were paid by the 
Indian peasantry long before the 
Mughals came to rule the land {"Jab 
hamare desk mein Mughal aaye tho 
unhon ne sabse pehle kheti par hamla 
kiya, unhon ne zahardasti kisanon par 
kar lagakar wasuli ki" —cross my heart, 
that’s a straight quote fnrm her perora¬ 
tion in Parliament, that’s RSS historical 
illiteracy for you!). 

We sometimes make the mistake of 
thinking that we can sweet talk the BJP- 
type into reasonableness with a masjid 
he can dismantle and a mandir he can 
mantle—as if your friendly neighbour¬ 
hood knickcrwallah were an adolescent 
boy to be bribed with a mecanno set. 
What the mcanderings of the Uma 
Bhartis and Ghuman Mai Lodhas esta¬ 
blish beyond doubt is that their revival¬ 
ism and myth-making, their substitution 
of legend for history and revisionism of 
the most atavistic kind is by no means 
confined their thinking on houses of 
worship. It permeates the BJP mould of 
thought. It extends to their economics. It 
deprives their arthashastra of any arth 
at all! • 


(The views expressed m this column are those ol Its author 
and do not purport to coruttute an othaal ttalemeni ot the 
Congress party's position) 








Tbfi rising of 1857 has 
been made out by Indi¬ 
an'nati<^ist leaders 
like JaWdiarial Nehru 
and safkari histmians 
as India’s First War of 
Independence. The 
last Mughal empemr, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar, is portrayed as the leader of the 
rebellion, his queen consort, Zeenat 
Mahal as a heroine, the tluee Mughal 
princes shot by Captain Hodson ^ter 
Delhi capituiat^ as martyrs. Contem- 
poraiy rnxnds do not sustain any of this. 
I have in my possession proceedings of 
the trial of Bahadur Shah which contain 
lengthy statements by the deposed empe¬ 
ror as well as of many eyewitnesses. I 
also have Hodson's memoirs. Put toge¬ 
ther they make it abundantly clear ^t 
whatever else it may have been, the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was (tot a nation¬ 
al rising and most emphatically,,not a 
war of independence. 

I have in hand a new publication— Ur¬ 
du Language and Literature: Critical 
Perspectives by Gopi Chand Narang, an 
established audiority on the subject. He 
is professor of Urdu at Delhi University. 
He has been vice-chancellor of the 
Jamia Millia Islamia (perhaps the only 
non-Muslim to hold the post), visiting 
professm at several American and Bri¬ 
tish universities, and winner of many 
awards from the Indian and Pakistani 
governments. Whenever and wherever 
there is a seminar on Urdu literature, the 
name of Gopi Chand Narang is bound to 
crop up. Although his book is really a 
compilation of articles on Urdu poets 
and short story writers—the first chapter 
is on Urdu’s most celebrated poet, 

; AsaduUah Khan Ghalib, and the rebell¬ 
ion of 1857. 

Ghaiib was in Delhi throughout die 
time when the mutineers in Meeiut took 
over the city till long after the British 
recaptured it and wreaked terrible venge¬ 
ance on its citizens, particularly the 
Muslims. Ghalib maintained a dally dia- 
ry,Dastembu. He refers to die arrival of 
the mutineers as rastakhez-e-be-Jd (the 
untimely resuireqtion). He denounces 
the mutineen as "traitors, filthy vaga- 
bootls. undisciplined people, Mack- 
faeed ddeves ae^<blai|ric<fao^ figtors". 


He praises dte British as "upright nders, 
the shining stars in die sky ^ leadership, 
Ikm-heart^ conquerors, knowled^ 
and wisdom incamaie". 

One has to be cautious in accqtting 
Ghalib’s denunciation of the mutineers 
and eulogies of the British because there 
is reason to suspect dud he wrote the dia¬ 
ry as evidoKe of his iimocence if die Bri¬ 
tish gained the appet hand. Mohammad 
Ikram was right m assessing Ghalib’s 
character "Like a true Mughal, who is a 
leader of the caravan in comfortable 
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times but shrinks back from being a 
mmtyr." Ghaiib was always in indigent 
circumstances and set his heart in gett¬ 
ing a tide, a robe of honour and a pension 
from the British. Two years before the 
mutiny broke out he had written a qasi- 
dah (eulogy) in praise of Queen Victoria 
and had it forwarded to Buckingham 
Palace through the Viceroy, Lord Can¬ 
ning. While his petition for a pension 
and recognitiem as a poet laureate was 
pending, the mutiny broke out. 

While currying favour with the Bri¬ 
tish, Ghalib kept his options open by pre¬ 
senting himself regularly in the Mughal 
court and q)parently prepared wor^ng 
for new coins struck in honour of the 
emperor. 


SikkazaddtrJdhamBdluklurSI^ . 

From die gold of diesUit gad silver of 
the moon 

These octins tirim ^nidt for die wbrid 
by Bahadur $hafa. 

When confromisd by die Britiiiht. 
Ghalib denied '.tk had anything to do^ 
with the sdtka and tried to pass it on to"j 
his rival 2^8uq. The Britirii dM[ not buy j 
his st^ and it was three ytutjnlatca'iftrir 
pleadings on his befatdf by (be nawab of 


Rampur that his pension was restored. 
He never got the robe of honour or the 
poet laureateship he hankered for. 

To such poverty did the British redu¬ 
ce the royal family and the aristocracy 
that their women were reduced to selling 
themselves. Writes Ghalib: "Of the 
women, the older ones have become" 
madams, and the ytrang ones are prosti¬ 
tutes.” He takes an occasional dig at the 
British as well. Referring to the vandal¬ 
ism he describes it as "the excesses of a 
monkey with the heart of a lion and thej 
body of an elephant". 

1 regard Ghalib’s diary as a conejurs. 
sive proof that regarding the mutiny of 
1857, as a war of independence.is n^th- 
making. And thank Gc^i Chand Naruig 
for bringing it to our notice..« 
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"No politics. 
That's final" 


Amitabh Bachchan at the 

crossroads of his life 


INTERVIEWED BY VIR SANOHVI 


Hard as this may be to believe, Amitabh Bachchan will 
turn 50 next month. Eleven years ago, he shrugged off the 
‘angry young man ’ tag, claiming that he was really an 
angry middle-aged man and that by the end of the Eighties, 
he would be an angry old man. 

Well that moment seems to have arrived—except for 
tyi’o qualifications. One, Bachchan is no longer angry. The 
outrage and indignation of the V.P. Singheraseem to have 
dissolved. Now that he has reclaimed his reputation, he is 
more assured, more at peace with himself. And two, 
though he misses no opportunity to make jokes about his 
advancing years, his box-office credentials are stronger 
than they have ever been. He commands a higher price 
than before and the queue of producers outside his door is 
ever-lengthening. 

Only Bachchan says 
that he’s ready to take a 
break. He hasn ’t signed a 
film for three years now 
and soon he will have 
delivered on his existing 
commitments. He agrees 
that there will be more 
films after that, but 
refuses to say how many 
or when. 

The break was plann¬ 
ed before the assassina¬ 
tion of his friend Rajiv 
Gandhi, but the timing 
has worked out Ever 
since Rajiv died, Bach¬ 
chan has seemed under 
strain and friends say 
that he has retreated into 
his shell. Perhaps the 
lay-off will help him 
come to terms with the 

loss of his best-friend. 

But others maintain 
that the time off will be 
used to ponder another 
option—a return to fixi¬ 
ties. He would be th^jtmr- 



fect candidate for the Amethi seat should SordaGtmdhl 
turn it down. And even if Sonia does decide to join politics, 
then there are those who believe that Bachchan's close¬ 
ness to the Gandhis would make him a key player in the alte¬ 
red political environment. 

Two weeks ago, Bachchan told Sunday that such specu¬ 
lation was pointless and preposterous—he was out of poli¬ 
ticsfor good. Despite this assertion, the rumours have con¬ 
tinued to swirl around New Delhi. And his future has been 
the subject of much discussion. 

But even as the rumour mills went into overdrive, the 
Bachchan family took off for Europe. Bdih Amitabh and 
Java wanted to have a brief holiday with their children 
before they returned to school. Jaya was due in Frankfurt 
for an international children ’sfihn festival. Amitabh inten¬ 
ded to go to Berlin for the Festival of India in Germany 
and needed to spend some time in England preparing for 
November's London Film Festival, where he is being 
honoured by a retrospective. He is also due to deliver the 
prestigious Guardian lecture. 

He fourul time to give this interview in the midst of that 
hectic European trip, in it he talksfrankly about his future: * 
movies, politics and nearly everything else. 

Sunday: Is it really true that you will be free of your 
film commitments in a few months? 

Amitabh Bachchan: Well, I really have only Khuda 
Gawah left to complete. The final .schedule for that will be 
over by December or so. Assuming that the dubbing is 
done by Januaiy 1992, then I’ll be totally free by the begin¬ 
ning of next year. 

Ramesh Sippy’s Akayla is almost through. I’ve nearly 

finished the dubbing and 
we are hoping for a Diw- 
ali release. 

Q: What do you do 
then? 

A: Take it easy! I’ve wor¬ 
ked very hard for over 20 
years now and, in the pro¬ 
cess, large sections of my 
private life have been 
ignored. 1 want to get up 
in the morning without 
feeling that I have to rush 
to get to the studio in time. 

I want to travel. There 
are so many places I’ve 
never been to. I want to 
see them now. 

I want to pay some 
attention to the busines¬ 
ses that my brodier runs 
and which I’ve never real¬ 
ly understood so far. 

J want to spend time 
with my family: with my 
parents, my wife, my 
children. 

And, of course, I want 
to reassess my career. 











Pouncs 

Q: But your career seems to be on the up again. That 
bad period of 1987*89 seems to be over. 

A: Well, I think the audience has been extremely tolerant 
of me, but let’s be honest, I am getting old. It would really 
be taking them for granted if [ were to continue to play the 
same kind of roles and presume on their kindness. 

Q: During the days when your movies were flopping, 
you said that you believed that the failures had nothing 
to do with the charges against you—Bofors, etc. Do you 
still believe that? 

A: The honest answer is that 1 don’t know. I’d like to 
believe that the audience distinguished between the man 
and the actor. That when I’m on the screen, they judge me 
in the context of the film and not on the basis of something 
that V.P. Singh has said about me. 

Butl’m not sure any longer that people do make that dis¬ 
tinction. If you look at the timing, you’ll fmd my films did 
less well ahtr I resigned from the Lok Sabha. And then, 
after my brother won his first defamation case, my box- 
office fortunes improved. 

Perhaps this was acoincidence. Or maybe I ought to revi* 
se my opinion about the connection between films and poli¬ 
tics. I don’t know. 

Q: You talked about mcp^ng the audieiM» to dls* 
tii^bh between the man and the acUn^ BnV in fhct. 


didn’t you deliberately muddy the distinction yourself 
when you entered politics? You asked them to vote for 
the man on the basis of what they knew of the actor. 

A: (Pauses) Yes. 1 think that’s right. What I did was 
wrong. 1 went to people who had loved me on the screen 
for 15 to 20 years and tfien I said, ‘Now vote for my 
ideology and my party!* 

I had no right to do that, it was a mistake. And one that I 
have paid for. 

Q: It may not have worked in your case. But it has wor¬ 
ked for others: for MGR, for Jayalaiitha and for 
Ronald Reagan. 

A: Superficially, there are parallels between these actors 
and myself, but there are also veiy significant differences. 
Ronald Reagan did not hope to mobilise his fan following 
to become ^sident. He was an ex-ffi:tor who went into 
politics rather as an ex-lawyer or an ex-doctor might. His 
political success was unrelated to his success in films. 

In the case of Jayalaiitha and MGR, you must remember 
that Tanui cinema and Hindi cinema are very different. 
Moreover, both of them were people widt very strong 
beliefs who treated politics as their principal activity. If 
they did make films after they entered poliHcs, then these 
films also fitted in with their political beliefs. 

But I’m very different. I’m not a political person. And 
during the period I was an MP, I tried to do two veiy differ¬ 
ent things. 1 tried to be a good MP. And I continued to 
make the kinds of films I’d alivays made. 11 didn’t work. 
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INTERVIEW 


Amethi 


Q: But it could work now, couldn’t it? You will be 
through with films by the time of the Amethi by- 
election. So you could go into politics full-time. 

A: I just cannot understand speculation of this sort, in 
1989 Itself, I gave Sunday an interview in which I said I 
had nothing to do with politics. That I was out of it. That it 
had been a mistake. And that I wa.sn’t cut out for politics. 
How can you ask me if I’m going to stand from Amethi? 

Q: So you won’t stand? 

A: Of course not The whole idea is preposterous. When I 
said I was out of politics, I meant it. 

Q: Has the Amethi scat been offered to you? 

A: No. 

Q: Would you turn it down if it was offered? 

A: I would refuse as politely as I could. 

Q: And if you were asked to get involved in politics in 
any other way? 

A: No politics—in any way. Thai’s final. 

Q: Suppose they came and told you that the BJP would 
win Amethi if you didn't .stand. Would the emotional 
pressure make you change your mind? 

A: Who would come and say this to me? 

Q: T he Congress party. 

A: They never said anything to me even when I was an MP 
from their party. NoIxHly from the Congress comes and 
talks to me. 

The GANDHIS 


Q: Was there any tension between Rajiv Gandhi and 
you after you resigned from the Lok Sabha? 

A: No. 1 don’t think he agreed with my decision to resign. 
But we knew each other well enough to respect each 
other’s views and decisions. And once we accepted that 
we were no longer part of the same political party, we went 
back to being what we had always been: very close friends. 

My friendship with Rajiv Gandhi became the stuff of 
headlines only when I entered politics. But the fact is that 
we had known each other since we were children—poli¬ 
tics was only a very brief phase in that relationship. 

Q: For much of last year, there were reports that you 
had become closer to Chandra Shekhar than to Rajiv. 

A: Those reports were based on a complete misunderstand¬ 
ing of the nature of both relationships. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar was Prime Minister of India. I 
went to see him as acitizen who felt that he had been perse¬ 
cuted by the machinery of the state. Fortunately for me, he 
was able to remove the hurdles that had been placed in the 
path of justice and ensure that vested interests did not deny 
my brother the exoneration that was rightfully his. 

I am grateful to him for the hearing he gave me. 1 admire 
him for his courage in doing the right thing regardless of 


what people said. And 1 respect his strength of character. 

Rajiv Gandhi, on the other hand, was my oldest and clos¬ 
est friend. He was my friend before I entered politics—ev¬ 
en though nobody wrote about the relationship then. And 
he continued to be my friend after I left politics. 

The two relationships are in no way comparable. Rajiv 
Gandhi was a friend who became Prime Minister. Mr 
Chandra .Shekhar was a Prime Minister I interacted with. 


Q: Did R^jiv mind that you knew Chandra Shekhar? 
A: No, not at all. 1 don’t think it bothered him/or a minute. 



•n For much of bbti Fear, there were 
iSSI ttports that you had become closer 
tO[.C]iaiidra Shekhar than to Raiiv Gant^; 

l||tt the two relationships are in no way 
comparable. Rajiv Gandhi was a 
Iri^ad wto became Prime Minister. Mr 
Chattthra Shekhar was a Prime iIRnister I 
interacted with 


It was never even an issue with us. It is also a section of the 
media that worried about all this. 


Q: In the aftermath of the assassination, there were sto¬ 
ries to the effect that you were lobbying to have 
Chandra Shekhar made leader of the Congress. 

A: 1 saw those reports. What can I say? That they were 
untrue, false and perhaps motivated, i was just so shattered 
by the loss of my friend that all I wanted to do was to be left 
alone to mourn him. 

I really didn’t care one way or the other what happened 
on the political front. 

Q: So how did the stories start? 

A: Who knows? You can’t really traca every lie to its ori¬ 
gin. But 1 remembered that in the old days when such fabri¬ 
cations would appear, my attitude would be; forget it. In 
retrospect. I think I should have been more accessible and 
given the media a chance to clarify things with me. 

So this time, 1 waited a couple of days for the stories 
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INTERVIEW 


about my alleged political role to die down. When they did¬ 
n’t, I issued a clarification and to the credit of the media, 
this was widely covered. And the stories died a natural 
death. 


Q: Well, they’ve been replaced by another set of stories 
according to which you are Sonia Gandhi's principal 
adviser. 

A: I don’t think anyone really believes that. I was a friend 
to Rajiv Gandhi. 1 am a friend to Sonia Gandhi. As a 
friend, I have certain responsibilities, but it ends there. 1 



adviser 


H I don’t think anyone really believes 
that, t was a friend to Rajiv Gandhi. I 
ama fdend to Sonia Gandhi... I don’t advise 
ter. And she doesn’t need my advice 


don’t advise her. And she doesn’t need my advice. 


Q: Even on such issues as the Amethi by-election? 

A: I really have no role when it conies to deciding .Sonia 
Gandhi’s plans for the future. She has a mind of her own. 
She has the capacity to make her own decisions. 


Q: So the stories which portray you as this adviser who 
she consults on each key issue are misrepresentations? 
A: Absolutely. There is no truth in them. 1 don’t recognise 
myself in any of these stories. 

Q: Do the misrepresentations hurt? 

A: Hurt? 1 am beginning to forget what that iaismiles) Real¬ 
ly, hurt, in the original sense of the term, has ceased to 
exist. So much nonsense has been written about me that 
my sensitivity has been dulled. 

There must be a great deal of bankruptcy in an environ¬ 
ment where you need to drag in Amitabh Bachchan for eve¬ 
rything from keeping your political intrigues going to sell¬ 
ing paan masala! (Laughs.) 


films 


Q: Are you going to continue to make films? 

A: Yes. But not in the same way. For one thing, I’m now 
going to insi.st that al! my projects are finished within six 
months. And that doesn’t mean six months of slogging. 
That means six months at a civilised pace. 

Q: Why six months? 

A: Can't you sec how old I am? (Laughs) You know when 
you are about to turn 50, the decline sets in very quickly. 
You can’t afford to wait two years to complete a film 
— you look much older by the end of the shooting than 
you did at the beginning. 

Q: Aren’t you getting a little tired of the usual Amitabh 
Bachchan character anyway? 

A: That’s a difficult question to answer. As an actor, you 
have certain ideas and certain needs. But equally, the audi¬ 
ence has its own expectations. They arc the people who 
made you a star and 1 think you have an obligation to them. 

Therefore, acting in an Indian film cannot be an entirely 
selfish process. It is more in the nature of a collaboration 
between the actor and his audience. Actors want to do diffe¬ 
rent things. And the audience also wants to sec dilferent 
films. So what you need to do is to ensure that what \ou 
want to do differently is also what r/;ev want you to do dil fe- 
rently. And it is not always easy to do that. 

Over the last two years. I’ve tried to do different things. 

I tried changing my voice kn Agnee/xith, but ^xirliaps not 
everyone was happy with that—collections went up after 1 
redubbed. Then, Main Azail Hoon was as far removed 
from an Amitabh Bachchan movie as you can get. In 
Hum, we played around with the structure and tried a diffe¬ 
rent style of music with some of the songs. 

Not all the changes have worked or have been accepted 
But what iiitiigues me is that each lime we’ve tried lobe dif¬ 
ferent, It IS the audience that has been more receptive. The 
media have been much less interested in seeing a different 
kind of Amitabh Bachchan film. 

Q: So is this process of change going to continue? 

A: Yes, I would hope so. But I’m very clear about one 
thing. I am where 1 am tixiay because of my audience and 
because of the affection they have for me. I don’t think I’m 
much more than an average actor who got lucky. 

So I’m trying for a gtadual change, one that my audien¬ 
ce will accept 

You asked if I was tired of playing the same sort of role. 

I would not be human if .sometimes it didn’t get a little tire¬ 
some. But the answer to that is not to have contempt for 
your films. The answer is to treat that as a greater 
challenge—to try and still innovate within the limited for¬ 
mat of those traditional roles. 

Lately, I’ve been thinking a lot about something Alan Ri¬ 
ckman said. As you know.he’s a Shakespearean actor who 
has had great success in such films as Die Hard and Prince 
Of Thieves He was asked how he felt about his roles. And 
his answer was: "I try not to take myself too seriously. It’s 
my work that I take very seriously." 

I think that says it all. • 
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ENCOUNTER^—— 

<3^«enor 

Nathniig 

Maneka was prettier. But Kamal is grittier 



I I IS generally believed lhat if San- 
jay Gandhi achieved anything m 
his short political career, it was the 
destruction ol India's family plan¬ 
ning programme. But it now turns 
out lhat what was dearest lo .Sanjay's 
heart was not mnhamii. but the environ- 
menl, one of the planks of his much- 
maligned five-point programme And it 
IS only 111 the fitness of things that the 
newly-cieated environment ministry 
prove to be a haven for those closest to 
the younger Gandhi soiv lirst, his 
widow Maneka, and now, his Doon 
School buddy, Kamal Nath 
But. lease aside the .Saniay connec¬ 
tion. the two appeal lo resemble nothing 
inoie than studies in contrast Maneka 
brash, authoritative animal lover, with a 
passionate coneem for the environment 
N.ilh. more a political than environmen 
tal activist, who would happils mortga¬ 
ge ecology to the industrial lobby 

Meet the olhei Mis G on a one-to-one 
basis and you'll return home eonvineed 
lhat the luiure ol the planet is sale in her 
capable h.inds An interview with 
Kamal Nath, on the other hand, will 
leave you vvoiulcring il his projected 
Green Brigade (an environmental activ¬ 
ist gioup) would h.ive more in common 
with Jai I’lakash's band of hooligans 
than Its name 

Where the two environment ministeis 
are concerned, however. .ip(varances 
serve only to mask reality. Whereas 
Maneka managed to project herself as a 
committed Green quite successlully, 
while spending most of hei time trying 
to jail licars—when she wasn't attempt¬ 
ing to increase her political clout by I 
harassing the hapless Nilamani 
Routray—Nath has been saddled with 
the image of an industry stooge, without 
having done anything to merit this 
dc.seription in his short tenure at Pariya- 
varan Bhavan, despite the fact that the 
MP from Chhindwara has quite clearly 
tried hi'i best to educate himself about 


theenviionment. 

Ol course, Nath still believes that the 
Wildlilc Protection Act, now' being 
debated in Parliament, would ban trad¬ 
ing in African ivory. But you certainly 
can’t fault him on intentions. As Nath 
points out: "My initiation in polities was 
via the environment In fact, a large num¬ 
ber of the trees growing on the sides <if 
Delhi's loads have been planted by my 
own hands, as part of Sanjay's five- 
point programme ” 

ONE OF the first things that strikes you 
about Nath is how unapologetic he is 
about his (Hmergency) past. A photo¬ 
graph of Saiijay Gandhi occupies pride 
of place on his table at his Pariyavaran 
Bhavan office, while the minister lights 
shy of saying anything that could be con¬ 
strued as criticism of his Inend’s widow 
"I don't want lo comment on my prede¬ 
cessor," IS the standard answer on any 
queries about the work of the ministry 
under Maneka. Though Nath is quick to 
add. "1 have my own style of working. I 
don't want the ministry to become 
obstructionist. It should be environmen¬ 
tally prudent, while being development 
oriented " 

And did Maneka fail lo achieve this 
fine balance ’ 

Well, the cause ol the environment 
was very dear lo her heart but. you 
know, these things have to be translated 
into jriogiammes. 

Nath certainly has several on the draw¬ 
ing board, awaiting implementation by 
the bureaucrats in his ministry. High on 
his prionty list is the scheme for affo¬ 
restation. The area under forest cover 
has remained static at 11.8 per cent over 
the last several years, and a concerted 
effort is required to improve the figure. 
Hence, in 1991. not only has the financi¬ 
al allocation for the scheme been 
increased, but Nath intends to travel lo 
the plantation sites to ensure that targets 
are in fact being met. 


Par more innovative is the Smriti 
Vanas and .Smriti Vatikas (memorial 
forests and gardens) scheme. Iixplains 
Nath; "Government land will be made 
available in cities for people to go and 
plant a tree in memory of some loved 
one who has passed away, and erect a 
plaque saying so on the spot." Such 
\’<in(n and vatikas will soon come up in 
the major cities of the country, with the 
first such project coming up in New 
Delhi on the banks of the Jamuna 
(inaugurated on the occasion of Rajiv 
Gandhi's birth anniversary). 

Also in the pipeline is a scheme 
which, if it comes through, would help 
reduce the import content of the indigen¬ 
ous paper industry, representatives of 
which visited Nath recently with a propo¬ 
sal. According lo this, the industry 
would be given land for afforestation. It 
would plant that area, and then u.se half 
the yield for extracting pulp, while the 
other half would be left standing. This 
way, both the cause of the industry and 
the environment would be served. 

TO BE fair, Nath docs have a fairly 
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heavy burden to shoulder. With the dis- It is on the answer to this question 
banding of the licenee-pcrmit-quota raj, —and, of course, some others—that the 
his ministry is the one stop where fate of such projects as Tehn and Nar- 
industrialists have to pause for cicaran- mada would depend. Nath agrees that 
ee. And while this undoubtedly invests the large-scale resistance to these is 
Nath with a lot of power, it also brings cau.se for some concern and a whole lot 
withitaconcomitantsenseofresponsibi- of rethinking. 

lity. The minister, for his part, has a wor- But, unfortunately, the minister 
king rule of thumb, in accordance with doesn’t appear inclined to review either 
which he makes all decisions. "It’s very scheme. The projects were cleared by 
simple," he explains. "We can do with- the previous government, he clarifies, 
out dams and thermal power projects subject to the fulfilment of certain condi- 
and still survive. But if we don’t protect tions. The Tehri authorities didn’t fulfil 
the environment, no number of dams or these conditions within the deadlines 
power projects can save us." agreed upon, and the government asked 

It is this belief that has led Nath to them to slop work. And Narmada would 
embark on an extensive re-evaluation of face much the same situation if it failed 
the country’s land-use programme over on that score. 

the next two decades. "Irrigation for the But a review of the projects, no way. 
sake of irrigation is just not on," he decla¬ 
res. "And right now we have major irriga- NATH’S CAREER, however, seems to 
tion schemes slated for such areas where be progressing pretty much according to 
the land has a very low yield. Now that plan. He entered politics because of his 
we have adequate food stocks and adequ- friendship with Sanjay Gandhi and soon 
ate land under agriculture, we have to hit the news during the Emergency, func- 
ask ourselves, is this land worth irrigat- tioning as Youth Congress general secre- 
ing at the cost of our forests and environ- tary in charge of Uttar Pradesh. The 
mental degradation?" years following the 1977 General Elec- 
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tion were spent in displays of loyalty 
towards the now-beleaguered Gandhi 
family, with Nath functioning as a lead¬ 
ing member of the ‘goon brigade', 
which took Mrs Gandhi's cause to the 
streets. 

The ploy worked. The Congress won 
the 1980 polls, and Mrs Gandhi became 
Prime Minister once again. Nath, who’d 
been granted a ticket for the Chhindwara 
(Madhya Pradesh) seal, was duly elect¬ 
ed member of Parliament. 

But just w hen gmxl times appeared to 
be round the comer, Sanjay Gandhi died 
in an air crash. Nath was devastated by 
the loss, but recovered in lime to lead a 
signature campaign asking Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi to enter politics in place of his dead 
brother. His detractors insist that it was 
this alacrity that allowed him to retain 
his place in the sun But for all that Nath 
remained an ordinary MP—albeit one 
with a palatial govcnimenl bungalow on 
New Delhi’s Tughlaq Road—even after 
he won Chhindwara in both 1984 and 
1989. 

It was generally believed that Nath 
would lose his seal in the 1991 pt)lls. 
The BJP had gamed strength in the 
region, it was said, and the MP couldn’t 
|)ossibly withstand the parly’s 
onslaught Nath’s plea that the Election 
Commission restrain the BJP from 
using Its election symbol, the kanial 
(lotus) in his constituency for fear that 
the similarity with his first name would 
conlu.se voters, also seemed to lend cred¬ 
ence to this theory. 

When Nath finally won Chhindwara, 
there were some who scolfed that he’d 
only been victorious hecaiise polling m 
his constituency was held during the 
posl-assassination phase. But it was 
Nath who had the last laugh when he 
was sworn in as minister ol state 
I for environment. with independent 
charge. 

And he’s certainly having a time of it 
at Pariyavaran Bhavan, painstakingly 
working his way through files, whiz/ing 
into meetings with environmental acti¬ 
vists. rushing out to release a souvenir of 
the Indian Forest Service (whose offi¬ 
cers have been waiting outside his cham¬ 
bers for some 30 minutes now), but not 
before he’s given a visiting journalist a 
book on natural farming by a Japanese 
author to while away the time until he 
reappears. 

All the while the phone rings inces¬ 
santly. There have rarely been busier 
times at the environment ministry. • 
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COVER STORY 


AMBANI! 


His honesty, methods and even his 
patriotism are attacked in India \s most 
vicious corporate war 


i’ h;i'> (ittcn said that there is 
nothing he loves more than 
a good tight Hut last week, 
as Ohimbhai Amhani, the 
colourful chaiiman of Reli¬ 
ance Industries and Reliance Petroche¬ 
micals, prepared for one of the most cru¬ 
cial months of even his career, the ten¬ 
sion was all loo appaient at his group's 
headquarters at Bomba>'s Nariman 
Point 

At stake v\as a pn/c that Ambani Itad 
long set his heart on—Larsen and 
foubro (L&T), the Rs l4(X)-crorc engi¬ 
neering giant, whose board of directors 



he was evicted from last year 

In April 1990, when V.P .Singh's 
government forced Ambani to resign as 
chairman of L&'f, the Reliance group 
was confident that this was a short-term 
reverse. It calculated that Rapv tJandhi 
would soon be back as Prime Minister 
and Ambani would return in tnumph to 
the L&T boardioom 
A human bomb at Sriperumbudur 
played havoc with that calculation And 
over the last weeks, events have demon¬ 
strated that Ambani is operating in a 
very dilferent environment. Sensing 
this, the massed ranks ot his foes have 


mounted a concerted campaign against 
him 

■Some instances. 

• The govcrnmenl-riin financial institu¬ 
tions were espeeted to push Ambani 


THE AMBANI-RELIANCE SAGA 


1934 


Born in Chorwad, a 
small village in Sau- 
rashtra,toa 
schoolteacher. 

19508 


Works for a Burmah 
Shell subsidiary In Aden. 

Returns to India and 
enters the yarn trade. 

1966 

Reliance started as a 
private limited company. 

The Relianee plant 


1969 

Reliance begins manu¬ 
facturing textiles. 

1977 

Company goes public. 

1979 


Backs Mrs Gandhi 
when she is out of power. 

1980 

Relations with govern¬ 
ment improve after Mrs 
Gandhi takes office. 
Ambani Is thought to be 
close to R.K. Dhawan and 
Pranab Mukherjee. 


1982 

A consortium of stock¬ 
brokers (believed to be 
backed by a major 
industrialist) tries to for¬ 
ce the price of the Relian¬ 
ce share down by selling 
short. To the market’s sur¬ 
prise, Ambani finds the 
funds to buy every share 
offered for sale. He then 
demands delivery and for¬ 
ces the brokers into 
bankruptcy. 

1983 

A series of exposes in 
The Telegraph reveal 
how Ambani found the 
money. He used the non¬ 
resident Indian (NRI) 
Investment scheme to 
bring in the money 
through various invest¬ 
ment companies. The 
Telegraph suggests that 
the companies (with such 
names as Fiasco and Cro¬ 
codile) were Ambani 
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fronts. Reliance denies 
this. 

1985 

Rumours abound that 
a) Ambani is not a great 
favourite of the new 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, and b) that he has 
made up with his great 
rival, Bombay Dyeing’s 
Nusli Wadia, at the beh¬ 
est of Indian Express 
boss R.N. Goenka. 

1986 

The truce—if there vraa 
a truce—breaks down. 















back onto ihc L&T board. But on 26 
August, at an extraordinary general 
meeting (KCiM) called to vole on Amba- 
ni's leiuin, the inslilulions defied expec¬ 
tations and forced an adjournment on a 


flimsy pretext. 

• The Indian Express, Ambani's heie 
noire in the media, has gone for him 
with a vehemenee that recalls the bitter¬ 
ness of the paper’s 1986 campaign, 
which contributed to Dhirubhai’s paraly¬ 
tic stroke. His honesty, his methods and 
even his patriotism have all come under 
fire. 

• The Expre.s.s has fix’used on Relian¬ 
ce's links w ith the failed Bank of Credit 
and Commerce International (BCCI) 
The suggestion is that Ambani used 
BCCI to launder money and that he is, 
somehow, mixed up in its drug-fuelled 
black network 

• That suggestion received some sup¬ 
port last month when Michael Hersh- 
man, head of the notoi lous fiairlax detec¬ 
tive agency, suiiaced to claim to a I'S 
Congressional committee that he had 
evidence of BCCl's role m India Heish- 
man, who had investigated Reliance in 
1986, was believed to be relerrmg to 
Ambani's alleged links with the bank 
Others suggested that the global investi 
gallon into BCCl’s finances was certain 
to provide evidence of a Reliance 


connection. 

• Unhappily for Ambani. the Expres.s 
rhetoric and Hcishman’s innuendo 
found echoes in Parliament. Janata Dal 
MP Gcoige Fernandes claimed that the 
BCCI ‘icvelations’ could bring down 
thegoxcriimcnt. When Reliance questio¬ 
ned his motives, he moved for breach of 
privilege Then, foimei Prime Minister 
V P .Singh wrote to Narasimha Rao 
about the ‘nexus’ between Reliance and 
BCCI 

Other MPs also made allegations. 
Urbane BJP member Jaswant Singh urg¬ 
ed the linance minister to prevent Amba- 
m’s letuin to the l.aisen and Toiibro 
hoard A.CJ Kulkarm, a Congress! I) MP 
and long-time critic of Reliance, entered 
the flay as did another old enemy, the 
ganulousJaipal Reddy. 

• Farher. Ambani would have ignored 
this cacophony of piotesis, certain that a 
Congiess government would protect his 
interests But with Rapv Gandhi gone, 
the position was less clcai .Naiasimha 
Rao said he was neutral Manmohan 
■Singh was said tohoUl nobriel toi Amba¬ 
ni Finance secretary S P. Shukla also 


The Express launches a 
campaign against Relian* 
ce and suggests that ft 
has Rajiv’s backing. 
Certainly, V.P. Singh’s 
men at the finance minis¬ 
try appear to be best bud¬ 
dies with the Wadia- 
Goenka crowd. Ambani 
suffers a stroke and flies 
to San Diego for 
treatment. 

1987 

The tables are turned. It 
Is revealed that the finan¬ 
ce ministry hired an Ame¬ 
rican detective agency 
called Fairfax. Two forg¬ 
ed letters suggest that 
Fairfax was investigating 
Rajiv’s family and 
friends. Rajiv and VP fall 
out. The regime turns 
anti-Expresaand anti- 
Wadla. Ambani is back in 
favour. He floats a new 
company called Reliance 
Petrochemicals Ltd 
(RPL). 
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1988 

Ambani becomes Indi¬ 
a’s most powerful 
industrialist. He takes 
over Larsen and Toubro 
(L&T) with the connivan¬ 
ce of the financial institu¬ 
tions in December. There 
is an uproar, but the 
takeover goes ahead 
anyway. 

1989 

The controversy over 
L&T continues. A mega¬ 
issue of R$ 820 crores is 
fully subscribed. It turns 
out that L&T has bought 


m^lvOandhl 



Reliance shares, leading 
to allegations that this is 
a share-support opera¬ 
tion. A supplier’s credit to 
RIL from L&T Is also criti¬ 
cised. 

1990 

The V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment targets Ambani. 

The financial institutions 
force an extraordinary 
general meeting (EGM) to 
force Ambani nominees 
off the L&T board. Dhirub- 
hai steps down as chair¬ 
man. He is replaced by 
D.N. Ghosh, the Institu¬ 
tions’ nominee. 

1991 

The Express steps up 
Its antl-Ambani cam¬ 
paign. Wadia is now quite 
openly involved In its 
management. Reliance 
retaliates by abusing him 
in its paper. The Busi¬ 
ness and Political 


Observer. Janata Dal 
MPs try and link Ambani - 
to the failed Bank of Cre¬ 
dit and Commerce Inter¬ 
national (BCCI). 


Shared Pawar 



The Supreme Court 
has okayed LATs mega¬ 
issue. D.N. Ghosh has 
been forced off the board 
by Chandra Shekhar’s 
government. So when the 
Ambanis force an EGM, it 
is expected that Dhirub- 
hai will return as 
chairman. 

But the EGM is adjourn¬ 
ed at the institutions’ beh¬ 
est and rescheduled for 
16 September. 
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made It clear that the government owed 
Reliance no favours. And such Cabinet 
hcavyweight.s as Sharad Pawar, though 
unusually discreet, were known to be 
deeply hostile to Dhirubhai 

• It was a measure of how seriously the 
Anibanis took the attack that both their 
papers (The Business and Bnlitual 
Ohsen’erand. to .1 lesser extent, TheSun- 
da\ (fhsenri) were called to battle. 
The Reliance counter-attack focused on 
Nusli Wadia, the chairman of Rombay 
Dyeing, who. the Anibanis held, was 
niasterinindiiig the assault on them out 
of some deep-rooted pathological 
hatred As the Express and the Ambani 
papers went into combat, discretion, cau¬ 
tion and journalistic norms were dispens¬ 
ed with. 

• In the midst of this uproar came the 
news that the Ambanis were planning to 
merge their two existing companies: 
Reliance Industries Ltd (RIL) and Reli¬ 
ance PeiriKhemicals Ltd (RPL). To 


their enemies, this was confirmation of 
what the Express had long claimed: that 
RPL was a signboard company whose 
weaknesses were now sought to be con- 
:ealed by a merger with the stronger RIL. 
• The L&T EGM has now been resche¬ 
duled for 16 September. The Ambanis’ 
critics are confident that the sheer firc- 
|X)wer of the campaign has placed the 
minority Narasimha Rao government in 
a position where it will have no option 
but to bliKk Dhirubhai’s return to L&T. 
If that is so, then it will be a tremendous 
setback for a man whose reputation as a 
lighter IS predicated on his ability to 
triumph, whatever the odds 

At this stage of his life, and at the start 
of the crucial decade of the 199()s, Dhiru¬ 
bhai Ambani cannot afford to let that 
happen. 

This is one battle he has to win. 

T he Ambanis sec the Larsen and 
Toubro takeover operation as having 



had two distinct pha.scs; their critics 
argue that no such distinction has an^ 
moral value. 

The story begins in early 1988 when 
corporate raider Manu Chhabna began 


Dhirubhai Ambani: Still the brains of the 
group. Remains its principai architect and 
financial wizard. 

Mukesh Ambani: 

Quiet, reserved older 
son of Dhirubhai. In char¬ 
ge of plants and of 
government liaison, but 
keeps a low profile. 

iWuiwah Ambani 

Anil Ambani: Mukesh's better-known brother. 
Masterminds group's public image and 
handles the trading and commercial side of the 
business. 



Jyotl Baau: Chief minister of West Bengal and 
friend of Dhirubhai Ambani. 


NT. Rama Rao: Conve¬ 
nor of the National 
Front. Has taken a posi¬ 
tion that is very different 
from V.P. Singh’s. Advo¬ 
cates a ’neutral' stand by 
the government—this 
would give Ambani con¬ 
trol of Larsen and 
Toubro. 


N.T. Rama Rao 



Tony Jesudasan: Voluble Ambani PR man. 
Used to work for the American government, 
now signs Ambani press releases. Is responsi¬ 
ble for the group’s media manipulations. 

B.N. Unniyal: Managing editor of the Ambani- 
owned Obse/vergroup of publications. 
Handles the Ambani media counter-offensive. 


Arjun Singh: The new 
Ambani man in Delhi. 
Has severed earlier 
links with Wadia and is 
behind current govern¬ 
ment strategy on L&T. 



AiJunMii^ 


G. Ramaawamy: Attorney-General of India. 
He prosecuted Wadia during the Rajiv regime 
and then functioned as the Ambanis* lawyer 
when V.P. Singh was in power. 

Pramod tMahaJan: Haidiine BJP MP. Does 
not share Jaswant Sjngh's anti-Ambani views. 


Bai Thacicaray: Head of 
the Shiv Sena. Issued a 
statement dedarfng that 
anyone who questioned 
Ohirubhal’s patriotism 
should be hanged in 
publib. 



Balltaokaray 
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Hw Ambmls and th« RPL 
plant at Hasira: fl^Ming a 
battle they have to win 


picking up L&T shares The company’s 
chairman N.M. Desai, whose falhcr had 
funded L&T’s founders bul whose own 
shareholding had shrunk to under two* 
per cent, wondered it Dhirubhai Amba- 


ni could help stop Chhabria. Desai now- 
says that he had no idea that Anibani 
would want lo take over the company 
—Reliance had. till then, eschewed 
growth by acquisition. But clearly, this 
was exactly what Ambani had in mind. 
How'cvcr. he knew that if he went into 
the market lo buy shares, he would di ive 
the price up- as Chhabria had 

.So, an innovative if questionable sche¬ 
me was evolved. The law prevented the 
tlnancial mstiliilions (which held 4*^ per 
cent of L&T’s equiiy) fiom selling Ihcir 
shales to Ambani Therelore, BoB 
Fiscal, a newly-created (m April IflSS) 
subsidiary of the Bank of Buroda, was 
drafted. The institutions sold some ol 
their shares lo BoB Fiscal, which had 
conveniently just received Rs .^0 crores 
as deposits fiom Reliance BoB Fiscal 
soon resold the shares—at a profit—to a 
broker V B Desai Trishmi Invest¬ 
ments, an Rll. subsidiary', then bought 
the shares Irom Desai 


On 11 October. 1988, BoB Fiscal pre¬ 
sented some of its shares to L&T for 
registration, bul by tlien, N.M. Dc.sai see¬ 
med to be reconciled to Ambani- 
involvenient because on that very day, 
two Ambani nominees (Mukesh, his 
older son, and lawyer M.I.. Bhakta) join¬ 
ed the company’s board. 

In January 1989, more shares found 
their way from the institutions lo BoB 
Fiscal and from there toTnshna. The pre¬ 
vious month, Mukesh Ambani had been 
promoted to vice-chairman and Anil, 
Dhirubhai’s younger son, had joined the 
board In April 1989, the Ambanis were 
sufricienlly well-entrenched lo divest 
Desai ol executive responsibilities and 
bring in a former L&T employee U.V 
Rao (who did not get on with Desai) as 
chief executive. On 28 April, 1989, 
Desai resigned from (he board. He was 
replaced by Dhirubhai Ambani. who 
became chairman. 

Once that happened, the Ambanis 


CRITICS AND ENEMIES OF THE AMBANIS 


Nusll Wadia: He§cl of Bombay Dyeing. Now 
openly involved with the Express group and the 
subject of vicious personal attacks in Ambani- 
owned papers. 








R.N.aeMilui 


R.N. Goenka: Patriarch 
of the Express group. 
Now bedridden and 
ailing, but strongly 
anti-Ambani. 

VIvek Goenka: Former¬ 
ly Vivek Khaitan. R.N. 
Goenka’s grandson, he 
has been named as his 
successor at the 
Express. 


S. Gurumurthy: Formerly a key figure in the 
Express. Now out of the paper but still critical pf 
the Ambanis, though there is some controversy 
over his exact position. 

Manack Davar: Heads Sterling Newspapers, 
an EJgaresssubsidfary. Has taken over S. Guai- 
murthys role as principal critic of the Ambanis. 


A.G. KulkamI: Con¬ 
gress MP who takes 
grave objection to anyo¬ 
ne pokiting out that his 
brother used to work for 
Bombay Dyeing. 


A.Q.Kuiluinil 




R.V. Pandit: Owner of CBS Records and seve¬ 
ral trade publications. Has emerged as a forceful 
critic of the Ambanis in the pages of the Indian 
Express. 


George Fernandes: For¬ 
mer railway minister who 
has tried to make an 
issue out of Reliance's 
links with BCCI. 



OecMge FemandM 

Jaswant Singh: Urbane BJP MP, he has ques¬ 
tioned Reliance's activities though the Ambanis 
have many friends in the party. 

V.P. Sin^: Attacked Arrrtjani when he was fin¬ 
ance minister and believes Reliance had him 
toppled as PM. 


Shared Pawar: Close 
friend of Nusli Wadia. 

The Ambanis opposed 
him when he tried to beco¬ 
me PM and he remains 
an implacable foe. Is kee¬ 
ping his mouth shut, 
though. 




ShaHHl Pawar 
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made three moves One, they lloateil a 
Rs 820-crore public issue (reduced from 
Rs 920 crorcs after a controversy). Two, 
they granted supplier's credits ol around 
Rs 630 crorcs to Reliance for its plants 
And three, on 28 June, I98>>, L(!4T was 
authori.sed by the institutions to pur¬ 
chase Reliance equity up to Rs 6,‘i erores 
The entire operation—the takeover 
and its aftermath—attracted considera¬ 
ble criticism. Reliance was said to have 
entered L&T through the back-door and 
the institutions were accused ol acting 
improperly. Further, it was argued that 
the public issue had only been (loated so 
that an allegedly ailing RRL could bene¬ 
fit from a supplier’s credit. And the pur¬ 
chase of Reliance equity was said to be a 
support operation for the share price 
TTii^ chapter ended badly for the 
Anibanis. When the takeover was chal¬ 
lenged in court, they voluntarily offered 
to return the Tnshna-BoB Fiscal shares 
to the institutions (in October l‘)8‘>) 
The offer was accepted. 

Then, when V.P. .Singh eame to 


power, the institutions called an EGM to 
throw Arnbani off the board. He resign¬ 
ed voluntarily on 19 April, 1990, and the 
finance ministry appointed D.N. Ghosh, 
a (omier banker, to run L&T. Ghosh 
sold the Reliance shares, pruned the 
issue Irom Rs 820 erores to Rs 640 cro¬ 
rcs and cancelled the supplier’s credits. 

Ambani’s critics believed that justice 
had been done But Reliance alleged vin¬ 
dictiveness. It pointed out that L&T 
made a profit of Rs 17 crorcs on the sale 
of Its shares and claimed that this Justifi¬ 
ed their purchase on strategic grounds. It 
argued that the supplier’s credit was a 
normal business practice: a stand that 
the Supreme Court upheld m April 1991. 

The Court also ruled that Ghosh was 
wrong to trim the issue. 

D hirubhai Ambani’s position is that 
his current attempt to return to the 
helm of Larsen and Tourbo is quite dilfe- 
rent fiom the first round. This time, the 
.Amhanis own 22 per cent and possess 
I pro.xi’es for another 26 per cent. None of 
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these shares has been purchased from an' 
institution. I.&T no longer holds any 
Reliance equity. And there is no propo¬ 
sal for a supplier’s credit. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE AMBANIS 


Th« original 
•ntry 

The Ambanis first won 
control of Larsen and 
Toubro in 1986 because 
the financial institutions 
sold them a block of sha¬ 
res. This was unethical 
Ets nobody else had the 
opportunity to buy the 
shares. 


Tho source of the funds 

The money to buy the L&T shares came 
from a pubilc Issue for Reliance Petrochemi¬ 
cals. The RPL balance-sheet shows that the 
company parted with Rs 185 erores for share 
purchases. This was a misuse of shareholder 
funds. 

The preesure tectlee 

Around the tints the Ambanis were buying 
Into L&T, the Rajiv Gandhi regime actively dis¬ 
couraged other industrialists from getting 
involved. Those, like the Chhabrias, who dar¬ 
ed disobey were persecuted. Mso, L&Ts chair¬ 
man N.M. Desal was forced out by the regime 
to facilitate the takeover. 



Tho misuse 
ofLAT 

From being one of Indi¬ 
a’s finest professional 
companies, L&T beca¬ 
me a chattel of the Amba¬ 
nis. It was even used to 
provide a Rs 650-crore 
credit to Reliance. And 
there was talk of merg¬ 
ing it with an Arnbani firm. 


The security aspect 

The Ambanis have links with the failed Bank 
of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI). 
TTre bank was involved in Pakistan’s nuclear 
programme. L&T makes technology for India’s 
nuclear projects. Can the Ambanie—witfi their 
links—be allowed near a company that has 
such sensitive projects on harid? 

The moral aigURMiit 

The Ambanis have grown by buying everyo¬ 
ne and trampling on every norm. An L&T 
takeover would be the final rape of the system. 
If /^bani gets his hands on India’s finest com¬ 
pany, he may well be unstoppable. The govern¬ 
ment must act now—before it Is too late. 






A, 


xmtthe 26 
August EGM 
called to vote on 
AmbanPs return, 
the financial 
institutions, 
rather than voting 
Amhani hack ontQ 
the L&T hoard, 
forced an 
adjournment on a 
flimsy pretext 


So. say Ihe Anibanis, even if you the giounds for allack ru) longer exist 
assume that ilic manner in whieli they If its eiilics wisli lodeny it control this 
seized control during round one was time tuoiind, argues Reliance, then they 
improper, that chapter is n<iw closed and must find new leasons Otiierw ise. how 


can you prevent a man who ptissesses 
the majority of a company’s equity from 
returning to its helm'^The Ambaniscon- 
liol 48 pel cent, hut as MX) per cent of a 
company’s equity is never voted— ^5 to 
yo [XT cent is a typical llgure—ihis is an 
eflecine majority ) 

The aigiimerit is strong. The principle 
of cori'Hirale demociacy is that a compa¬ 
ny’s management should enjoy the con- 
fidenci' of .1 majorily of its shareholders. 
Amhani cleaily lulfils that criterion. So 
how (till you keep him out'.' 

I he usual method would ho to use the 
fmaiKi.il insiiiuiions Thioughout the 
L&'f s.iga, the insiiiuiions ha\ e pl.iyed a 
diihious lole In 1988, they ileparled 
from their tiadilion.il neutrality to foice 
N.M LVsai to ,i(.cepl Amhani And in 
1990, they once again look p.iil in the 
proccerlings to eject Dhiiuhhai 

But in l‘)<)|. the insiiiuiions can no 
longci play that lole Their sh.ireholding 
ol 41 pel cent, eltecine in most ciicuin- 
sl.mces. IS less than Anihani’s 48 per 
cent. So. even il ihev were to vote aeain- 


Shareholder democracy 

At the adjourned extraordinary general 
meeting (EGM), the Ambanis submitted 
proxies for over 48 per cent of L&T’s equity. As 
only about 95 per cent of the equity is voted on, 
they have a clear majority. If you stop them 
from taking control, then this sets a precedent 
whereby a government can arbitrarily overturn 
corporate democracy. 


Tho legal problems 

How can you stop the Ambanis? Even if the 
financial institutions vote aga/nsfthem, they 
would sf///gain control because they have« 
majority of the voting shares. 


The moral «piestloii 

Anyway, whyshould you stop them? All the 
Indian Er^rass'ailegations relate to the last 
takeover. They’ve returned the shares they 
bought from the institutions. They insist that 
there will be no supplier's credit to RIL. And 
anyway, no money from RPL's issue was used 
to buy L&T shares. The money came from RIL. 

So on what grounds are the objections 
based? 


Who Is a patriot? 

Who is R.V. Pandit, who has been a 
non-resident for much of his life, to question 
Dhirubhai Ambani’s patriotism? Or Nusli 
Wadia, who only recently gave up his British 
passport and whose own father lives in 
Switzerland? 

No security risk 

L&T fabricates equipment for nuclear power 
plants. But so do several other companies. All 
such projects are executed under secrecy 
agreements and are never brought to the 
board. The Ambanis ran L&T for over a year. 
There were no leaks then So on what basis 
can you argue that there will be leaks now’ 

Wadla’s obsession 

Who is objecting to making Dhirubhai 
Ambani chairman of L&T? It isn’t the 
shareholders of L&T. It is only Nusli Wadia and 
the Express, who have no locus standi. They 
have two problems. One: Nusli Wadia's 
Ambani obsession has taken over his life. And 
two: the Express thought it could finish 
Reliance in 1986. When it found it couldn’t, its 
pride was wounded and it is now missing no 
opportunity to attack the Ambanis. 
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ANTI-AMBANI POLITICIANS 



i)ul MP 

(ii-oryt' Fernandes 
elainied (hat the BCCI 
Teselalions’ euuld 
brill}'do\«n the 
}io\ernment 



Former Prime 
Minister V.P. Sin}>h 
wrote to Narasimha 
Kao about the ‘nexus' 
between Reliance and 
BCCI 



BJP member Jaswant 
Sin}>h ur}'ed the 
finance minister to 
prevent the Ambanis’ 
return to the L&T 
hoard 


si him—departing once again from the 
policy of neuirality—he could .\iill lake 
control of the company. 

Therefore, the only way ol preventing 
Ambani’s return to the L&T boardroom 
IS for the government to take the unprece¬ 
dented step of leaning on him and threa¬ 
tening him with dire consequences were 
he to exercise his majority rights. 

That IS what the current anti-Ambani 
c.ini|)aign IS about , 

O n 15 August. PWI, V.P Singh 
wrote to Narasimha Kao about Dhi- 
rubhai Ambaiirs attempt to become the 
chaiiiiian ol Larsen and Toubro. "I feel 
neiitiality of the state is the sin qiu' non 
lor cuiporate democracy." he stated, 
belore tidding, "at the same time. I hope 
you will agiee with me that it is the rcs- 
ponsibihlv ol the state to ensure that 
such takeover attempts ate above board, 
I think It IS the duty of the stale to 


"The Ambanis have become an 
obsession with Nusli Wadia" 

Anil Ambani on Reliance and Ixirsen and Toubro 


j .Si .M)A Y; How do you view the Indi- 
I an Express ’campaign against you? 
I Anil Ambani: With sadness. The 
I huhttn r.xpn ss was a great newspa- 
I per Hut over the last five years, it has 
I been transformed into a corporate 
: pamphlet ol those who control it. Mr 

I Nush Wadia has now come from 
behind the scenes to become a direc¬ 
tor ol Indian Express. It is a well- 
known lact that he is currently the gui¬ 
ding spirit of the Express. 

What asiouqds me is why Indian 
Express and its patrons should want 
to slop us ftoin going through with 
the EGM of l.&T when the Express 
has nothing to do with it. They have 
no loai.s standi whatsoever in the 
mailer, particularly when it is amply 
clear that a vast majority of the gene¬ 
ral public holding shares in L&T is 
supporting us. 

Why IS {he Indian despera¬ 

tely trying to stop Ohirubhai Ambani 
from becoming the chairman of 
L&'l ? Why docs the paper dredge up 
lie after lie on its front page in prime 
prtsition every day? My only conclu¬ 


sion is that the Ambanis and RIL 
have become an obsession with the 
newspaper and the man who controls 
it. I cannot understand this at all. 

Q: Isn’t it you who is obsessed with 
Nusli Wadia? Why do you persist 
in seeing his hand in everything? 

A: All right, let us hx)k at it 
objectively. 

Who is opposing the election of 
Dhirubhai Ambani as chairman of 
L&T? Is it the shareholders? No, a 
majority of those who will vote have 
already declared their support. 

Is it politicians as a whole? No, 
most politicians have not expressed 
an opinion. And those that have seem 
to favour corporate democracy in 
general terms. 

Only one section of politicians has 
been vocal about the L&T issue. I 
think that if you look closely, you 
will find that nearly all of them have 
received encouragement—directly 
or indirectly—from those who are 
behind the Express campaign and 
have spent a lot of time in Delhi try¬ 


ing to turn the L&T EGM into an 
issue. 

Is it the media that opposes us? 
Not really. On the whole, people 
have an open mind. Most people 
approve of some things we have 
done and disapprove of others. That 
is fine by us. We respect the media’s 
views and welcome constructive 
criticism. 

But only one paper has been shrill 
and hysterical in opposing us. It has 
even questioned our patriotism. That 
paper is the Express and by now it is 
well known who holds sway there. 
And the articles are written by people 
like R.V. Pandit who are not even on 
the Express ’ staff but are known to be 
close personal friends of those who 
control the newspaper. 

You tell me: is there any doubt as 
to who is behind the campaign? 

ir 

Q: Forget who Ls behind the cam* 
paign. What about the allegations 
themselves? 

A; They are all irrelevant. Even if 
you accept th^t the institutions 
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ensure that a reputed company like l.&T 
is not seized by RIL through questiona¬ 
ble means, with funds probably derived 
from a bank against whom criminal pro¬ 
ceedings have been initiated m \arious 
countries." 

The tone of Singh's letter sums up the 
thrust of the anii-Ambani sentinicnt. 
Reliance’s critics concede that the nor¬ 
mal laws ol corporate democracy should 
ensure Ambani's return to L&T. But, 
they emphasise, there are circumsiances 
when the operation of these law s can be 
suspended 'I hey oiler three kinds of lea- 
sons for preventing the L&T takeover 
One, if It can he demonstiated that .1 
management will rob a company, then 
the state has an obligation to stop that 
management Irom assuming control 
Two, the laws of corporate deiiiociavy 
do not apply to criminals The Malia 
would not be allowed to take ovci IBM 
regardless ol how many shares it 


.i^^mbani recognises 
that his enemies are out to 
paint him as a criminal 
and a traitor and he has 
retaliated with equal 
viciousness. As a 
consequence, this is the 
nastiest and most 
unpleasant corporate 
battle in Indian history 


bought And three, il national security is 
involved, then this must take preceden¬ 
ce over all other considerations 

Accoiding to Ambani's critics, all 


three grounds can be used to debar him 
from the Larsen and Toubro boaidroom. 

An impartial observer might legard 
this approach as being slightly bi/arre 
— after all. these areextremely seiious 
aPegatioiis to make about a man who is 
acknowledged to be one of India’s lead¬ 
ing businessmen. But because Relian¬ 
ce’s critics know that only on exception¬ 
al grounds can the takeover be preven¬ 
ted, they have raised the level of allega¬ 
tions to a new height ol bitterness And 
because Ambani recognises that Ins ene¬ 
mies are out to paint him as a ciimmal 
and a traitor, he has retaliated with equal 
viciousness As a consequence, tins iv 
the nastiest and most unpleasant cor|K ira¬ 
te battle 111 Indian history both sides 
have mcieasetl the stakes so much th.it 
no one can iisk playing by the Marquess 
of Queensbuiy’s niles 

In the piocess, iiettily cveiy aiea of 
Itidian public lilc has been diagged into 

I 


should not have sold us shares, the 
fact remains that we rctumed those 
shares to them. 

The supplier’s credit to RPL was, 
in our view, a normal commercial 
practice. But the fact is that it has 
been withdrawn. So, that is no longer 


The allegation that we forced 
L&T to buy RIL shares on which it 
made a loss is also nonsen.se. Firstly, 
all companies in very large industrial 
groups have cross-holdings. What 
we were doing was hardly unusual. 
And secondly, when the manage¬ 
ment made L&T dispose of those sha- 



jLn the long run, 
the shareholders 
always win. 
Otherwise, 
corporate 
democracy has no 
meaning 



res. It made a huge profit of Rs 17 


The allegation that we misused 
funds from the RPL debenture issue 
to buy shares is also not factual. If 
you look at RIL’s accounts for I9‘X), 
you will find under Schedule H that 
Rs 148.29 crorcs raised from internal 
accruals was given to Trishna Invest¬ 
ments. an RIL subsidiary, as a loan. 
The L&T shares were bought with 
this money RPL had nothing to do 
with it. 

But all these allegations relate to 
the last time we were elected to the 
L&T board. They are inelcvant in 
today’s context—quite apart from 
being misconceived and false We 
have demonstrated that we have 
public support. 

It is the Indian Express —which 
accu.ses us of misusing the power of 
the government—that is asking the 
government to act arbitrarily, to 
throw precedents to the winds, to 
Ignore the wishes of the shareholders 
and to keep us out. 

Q: Are you optimistic that you will 
win? 

A; In the long run, the shareholders 
always win. Otherwi.se, corporate 
democracy has no meaning. 
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"We haven't launched a campaign 
against anyone" 

Executive editor Frahhu Chawla on Indian Express and the Amhanis 


St'NUAV: Why has the K\pre.v> laun¬ 
ched a campaijin against Reliance 
once again? 

Prabhu Chawla; We haven't laun¬ 
ched a campaign against anybody. 
We are just reporting the facts. And 
ni>t i>ric story we have c.imcd has 
been denied so far. If they think it is a 
campaign, what can I do ' 

Q; But \faneck Davar, |||||b|H||| 
who is doing these sto- 
Ties, is not a correspon- 
dent of t he Express. 

A: I can ask anybody to 
wnte stories the 

Express. We often ask 
freelancers to do stones. 

Why, even in Si:noay. 
a number of licclancers 
wtite articles. So what's 
wrong with Maneck 
Davar working for the 

Q: Why don’t his stor- 
ies include the Reliance 
version? 

A: Because Reliance has ^ 
not given us its version y" 

We carried a story on . 

Reliance, not on Nusli 
Wadia. Yet, they brought 
Nusli W'adia into the pic¬ 
ture and wrote about him 
in their newspaper. Even ' 
in their rejoinders to our 
stories, they did not deny 
what we had published. 

Q: Do you believe that the 
Observer group has launched a 
campaign against Wadia and the 
Express 

A: They represent private interest, 
whereas we represent the public 
interest. 

• 

Q: They maintain that Nusli 
Wadia b dictating these stories 
which appear in the Express. 


A: I dictate the stories which appear 
in the paper. Nusli Wadia does not 
own the Express that he can decide 
on the stories that appear in it. He has 
nothing to do with the articles on 
Reliance. 

Q: Is Nusli Wadia on the Express 
board? 


\T 

. iD 




..lY 


A: Yes, he is, like many others. 

Q: Does* he own shares of the 
company? 

A: No, he doesn’t own any shares. 
He IS not the owner of the paper like 
the Ambanis are of The Busmess and 
Poll Ural Obser\'er{BPO), 

The BPO is just supporting its 
owner, while I am fighting for a 
cause. I am not suppiorting my owner. 


Q: What is your personal equation 
with the Ambanis? 

A: I know them to be good industri¬ 
alists They established their reputa¬ 
tion as talented entrepreneurs when 
they started and I admire them for the 
way they have built up Reliance. 

They have grown very fast. But 
now. instead of confining them- 




N iisli Wadia 

docs not own the 
Express that he 
can decide on the 
storie.s...He has 
nothing to do w'ith 
the articles on 
Reliance 


selves to the areas where they have a 
certain expertise, they want to take 
over everything. They are meddling 
in politics as well. Hence the con¬ 
troversy that surrounds them these 
days. 

They should restrict themselves to 
being good industrialists, which is 
what they are. 

Q: Why is that there are no anti- 
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Bombay Dyeing or anti-Nusil 
Wadia stories in the Express 
A: But there has to be something 
against them for us to write about it. 
Nobody has brought any allegations 
against them to my notice. 

Q: You mean there are no charges 
of wrong-doing against Bombay 
Dyeing? 

A: 1 don’t know about that. I just car¬ 
ry news, without worrying about 
who it involves. And I definitely fee! 
that the Ambanis should stop trying 
to dictate the politics of this country. 

Q: Is S. Gunimurtby isolated 
within the Express today, as is 
widely believed? 

A: No, he is very much around. 
There is no question of his being iso¬ 
lated. He was a chartered accountant 
and adviser to us. And he continues 
to be that. If he feels like writing sto¬ 
ries. he is welcome to do so as well. 

Q: But he doesn’t appear to wield 
the same influence in the Express 
today? 

A: What do you mean by influence? 
In the Indian Express, nobody is 
influential. We are all colleagues. 

Q: Has the editorial line of the 
paper changed after you took over? 
A: No, not at all. We believe in repott¬ 
ing the news, giving the necessary 
information to our readers. We 
believe in investigative reporting, 
not in launching any campaign again¬ 
st anybody. 

These days most newspapers and 
even news agencies are su.sceptible 
to influence. For instance, a number 
of politicians have been writing let¬ 
ters against the Ambanis. But no new¬ 
spaper except the Express has carried 
them. Why should that be so? 

Q: You aren’t perceived as a ’cru¬ 
sader* as your predecessor Aran 
Shourie was. WiU that change the 
image of the paper? 

A: Every journalist has a different 
style of functioning. Anin Shourie 
had his own style. I have my own. I 
cannot be an Arun Shourie and Arun 
Shourie can’t be a lYabhu Chawla. 


the battle; political parties, the 
bureaucracy, the business community 
and the media. 

I n the old days, a political debate over 
Reliance followed a predictable pat¬ 
tern. The Congress backed Ambani; the 
Opposition attacked him. Now, the situa¬ 
tion is far more complicated. 

Reliance’s hold over the Congress is 
far weaker than it used to be. Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao is believed to be 
sympathetic but is maintaining a posture 
of strict neutrality as is commerce mini¬ 
ster P. Chidambaram. Finance minister 
Manmohan Singh believes that North 
Block should not get involved in corpor¬ 
ate battles and revenue minister Rames- 
warThakur(who was originally thought 


to be pro-Ambani) has followed his 
boss' lead. 

On the other hand, there is considera¬ 
ble opposition to the Ambanis’ bid from 
within the Congress. It is perhaps not 
entirely coincidental that most of those 
who are hostile to Reliance are on cordi¬ 
al terms with Bombay Dyeing’s Nusli 
Wadia. 

The Ambanis .say that this docs not 
matter. They don’t need the govern¬ 
ment’s help to regain control of L.ir.sen 
and Tourbo. What they do need, 
however, is some kind of undertaking 
that the government will not be pushed 
into taking the extraordinary steps 
demanded by their critics. 

So far at least, they seemed to have 
received that reassurance. Human 
resources minister Aijun Singh leads the 


let’s-stay-ncutral lobby within the 
Congress—such a stance would, of cour¬ 
se, give L&T back to the Ambanis. La.st 
month, before the EGM, the Cabinet 
(rommittec on Political Affairs (CCPA) 
discussed the issue and decided to leave 
the matter to the financial institutions, 
knowing fully well that no institutional 
head would oppose the Ambanis with¬ 
out a sf^cific brief from the regime. 

A section of the BJP has been at the 
lorelront of the attack on the Ambanis. 
On IX August, the Indian Express quot¬ 
ed from a letter sent by BJP MP Jaswant 
Singh to the finance minister. Singh wan¬ 
ted the L&T takeover stalled on the 
grounds of national security. "There 
appears to be a nexus between L&T, 
BCCl and the contractual work that 


L&T has done for the department of ato¬ 
mic energy,” wrote Singh, a.sking, "has 
the finance ministry examined the rami¬ 
fications of permitting the takeover of 
L&T even though they be the possessors 
of such sensitive nuclear information?" 

Manmohan Singh’s response was to 
ask Jaswant Singh to provide hard evid¬ 
ence of his allegation to which the BJP 
MP explained that he was expressing 
apprehensions rather than making out a 
case for the prosecution: it was up to the 
government to make its own enquiries. 

Jaswant Singh has allies in the BJP, 
among them Arun Jaitley who, as a 
lawyer for Nusli Wadia, has often come 
up against Reliance. But it is equally 
clear that Dhirubhai Ambani also has 
friends within the party. Pramod Maha- 
jan, a BJP MP from Maharashtra, Jay 



Ts 


he principle 
of corporate 
democracy is that 
a company’s 
management 
should eiyoy the 
confidence of a 
majority of its 
shareholders. 
Ambani clearly 
fulfils that 
criterion. So how 
can you keep him 
out from L&T? 
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Dubashi, the economic ideologue, and 
Shankarsinh Vaghela, chief of the par¬ 
ty’s Gujarat unit, are all believed to dis¬ 
approve of the attack on Reliance on 
national security grounds. 

The schisms within the BJP have 
made the leadership uneasy. Neither 
L.K. Advani nor A.B. Vajpayee has 
expressed himself, one way or the other, 
on the L&T takeover. Murli Manohar 
Joshi has been as circumspect. All three 
men have been visited by pro-Ambani 
and anti-Ambani factions and, over the 
last fortnight, there has been considera¬ 
ble pressure on Advani to write to the 
Prime Minister opposing Ambani's re¬ 
entry into L&T. So far, he has resisted 
but the BJP leadership was perturbed 
when Advani’s silence was interpreted 
as tacit support by Ambani loyalists. Par¬ 
ly general secretary Govind Acharya 
issued a statement declaring that no 
industrialist had met any senior BJP 
leader in connection with the L&T issue 
and that the party had given no assuran¬ 
ce to the Ambanis that it would support 
their return to the company’s helm. 

Nevertheless, Nusli Wadia did call on 
L.K. Advani on 22 August at Parliament 
House, despite Achatya’s protestations. 

W ith the BJPand the Congress divid¬ 
ed on the issue, it has been left to 
the Janata Dal to gun for the Ambanis. 
The attack has been led by George Fer¬ 
nandes, who has sought to paint Relian¬ 
ce as a group with criminal links. The 
substance of his charges relates to 
- BCCI. He points out that when Reliance 
received crores through the non-resident 
investment scheme (to help ward off an 
attack on its share), the money came 
from front companies that had names 
like Crocodile and Fiasco. These were 
registered in tax havens and were 
thought to be controlled by Dhirubhai. 
BCCI was involved in that transaction. 

Later, BCCl’s Bombay branch loan¬ 
ed funds to several individuals to buy 
Reliance’s debentures. This has led Fer¬ 
nandes to suggest that the funds used to 
buy Reliance shares and, perhaps, 
L&T’s came from BCCI. 

V.P. Singh has made the same kind of 
allegation, though he has also emphasis¬ 
ed the national security aspect. 

AH three men—^Jaswant Singh, Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes and V.P. Singh—have fol¬ 
lowed the same basic strategy: corporate 
democracy can be over-ruled by such 
con.siderations as a concern about crimi¬ 
nal activity or national secuijty. 

Their problem is that they have not 


even been able to convince their own 
allies of this. V.P. Singh’s letter to the 
Prime Minister went on a National Front 
letter-head, but the Raja’s ally in the 
Front—N.T. Rama Rao—wrote toNara- 
simha Rao in support of Ambani, 
though he was careful not to name Reli¬ 
ance. "I feel earnestly that it is incumb¬ 
ent on us to be cautiously neutral and not 
to side one (sic) industrial house or the 
other..." he wrote, explaining signifi¬ 
cantly, "I thought I should express my 
viewpoint on the matter at this juncture 
of raging controversies." 

And V.P. Singh’s allies in the left 
have also displayed no unity on the 
issue. Some CPKM) MPs have criticis¬ 
ed Reliance, but West Bengal chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu is known to be a friend of 
the Ambanis. And the CPl(M)’s Bengali 
newspaper Ganashakti has published an 
editorial on corporate democracy that 
reads like an endorsement of the Relian¬ 
ce takeover of L&T. 

W ith politicians divided, it has been 
left to the Indian Express to emer¬ 
ge as the principal critic of the Ambanis. 
The pajier has used the same arguments 
as the JaswantA^P/George trio, but it has 
been far less restrained. 

This time, S Gurumurthy, formerly 
the Express' principal Ambani baitet;, 
has not been much inevidcnce, apparent¬ 
ly because of the paper’s internal poli¬ 
tics. The attack has been mounted by 
Maneck Davar, head of the group’s Sterl¬ 
ing subsidiary (which publishes 
Gentleman magazine) and by R.V. Pan¬ 
dit, head of CBS Records and the former 
publisher of the now defunct Imprint. 
Vivek Goenka, who now controls the 
Express during his grandfather’s illness, 
seems wholly committed to the cam¬ 
paign as docs the paper’s executive edi¬ 
tor Prabhu Chawla (despite suggestions 
to the contrary. For V. Gangadhar’s per¬ 
sonal view, see page 62). 

The Ambanis claim that Nusli Wadia 
IS the real mastermind of the campaign. 
Over the last month, their Business and 
Political Oh.serxer (BPO) has alleged 
that he controls the Indian Express 
while proprietor R.N. Goenka is bedridd- 

T 

X he Express has focused 
on Reliance’s links with 
BCCI. The suggestion is that 
Ambani used the bank to 
launder money 



THE LETTER WAR 


From 

George 

Fernandes 



en and that he, rather than Vivek Goen¬ 
ka, is leading the attack. BPO readers 
have become accustomed to daily frontp¬ 
age reports that focus on Wadia’s alleg¬ 
ed movements in Delhi: which politicia¬ 
ns he met, how long the encounter 
lasted, etc. 

The Express totally denies this claim: 
the Reliance investigation is, it says, a 
legitimate journalistic enterprise. But 
equally, few would deny that Wadia has 
been involved in the anti-Ambani cam¬ 
paign, though it is open to dispute whe¬ 
ther he is the mastermind or a mere 
participant. 

Wadia’s involvement has been 
thrown into focus by the re-emergence 
of Fairfax’s Michael Hershman. The 
Bombay Dyeing chief and the American 
‘detective’ carAe in for much qiticism in 
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the controversial Thakkar-Natarajan 
report which concluded that the two 
men had worked in concert. 

Wadia has consistently denied that he 
has any links with Hershman. But it 
seems clear that during the 1986 anti- 
Ambani campaign (which Wadia was 
also involved in), the Indian Express 
was in touch with Hershnuui and with 
V.P. Singh’s revenue officials who hir¬ 
ed Fairfax. (The Rajiv regime believed 
that Wadia had hired Fairfax to keep 
tabs on Ambani and that the government 
became involved at a later stage.) 

Reliance was the focus of that investi¬ 
gation and now, Hershman claims that 
he had access to potentially damaging 
information about BCCI and the Amba- 
nis. Hershman’s credibility is suspect, 
but it is believed that V.P. Singh’s finan¬ 



ce ministry had found evidence to back 
its contention that BCCI guaranteed the 
loans on the basis of which Crocodile, 
Fiasco and the other NRI companies 
remitted money to buy Reliance shares. 
As officials believed that Ambani con¬ 
trolled those companies, the anti- 
Reliance camp believed that this was 
conclusive proof of an Ambani-BCCI 
nexus. 

B ut is it? The Ambanis point out that 
the Tatas, the Birlas and the R.P. 
Goenka group had borrowed more 
money from BCCI’s Bombay branch 
than bad Reliance. Their defenders 
claim that the worst that can be establish¬ 
ed is that Ambani misused the NRI sche¬ 
me to recycle his own money. This is har¬ 
dly a novel practice. (The government is 


now desperately inviting NRI deposits 
and promising that it will not worry 
about the source of the funds.) And there 
is no evidence that BCCI performed 
anything other than a mere banking 
function. 

This defence does not convince 
Ambanis’ critics who know that only evi¬ 
dence of criminality or a potential threat 
to national security can put enough pres¬ 
sure on the government to prevent the 
L&T takeover. These critics take heart 
from the institutions’ reluctance to 
allow Ambani to return at the last EGM. 

From all accounts, the Ambanis had 
been told by the government (Narasim- 
ha Rao is said to have called Dhirubhai 
on the morning of the EGM) that it 
would be unwise to take over the compa¬ 
ny while Parliament was in session. 
When they replied that it was too late to 
cancel the EGM, the regime asked the 
institutions to stall the proceedings. 

It now appears that at the second 
EGM on 16 September (after the Parlia¬ 
ment session is over), institutional nomi¬ 
nees will declare their desire to remain 
neutral and then, take no part in the 
voting. Such a strategy would allow Dhi¬ 
rubhai to become chairman with a mini¬ 
mum of fuss. 

The Ambanis’ opponents are hoping 
-that the parliamentai 7 debate on BCCI, 
scheduled for the first week of Septem¬ 
ber, will turn the L&T takeover into 
such a live issue that the Rao regime will 
lose its nerve. And that Reliance will be 
told to lay off. 

Dhirubhai Ambani cannot let that hap¬ 
pen. He is now poised for the biggest 
leap of his career. RIL is—even its cri¬ 
tics conccdi,—a strong company. And 
last month, a party of journalists was tak¬ 
en on a tour of Ha^ira to demonstrate 
that RPL was not the signboard compa¬ 
ny mat its detractors say it is. With L&T 
under his belt, Dhirubhai will be India’s 
strongest industrialist. 

That is a prospect that seriously worr¬ 
ies those who believe that he is a destruc¬ 
tive force on the corporate scene. For 
V.P. Singh, forNusli Wadia, for the/;«//- 
an Express and for others wht) share 
their views, this battle may well be their 
last chance to stop Ambani before he 
becomes too big to handle. 

And so, the run-up to the 16 Septem¬ 
ber EGM should be more pyrotechnics 
and more controversy. So much is at 
stake for both sides that this battle can 
only get dirtier. • 
Om^dnmDiM/BombayaiidB^lv 
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UPDATE 


REUNION? 


Mikhail Gorbachev comes up with a 
revolutionary plan to keep the republics together 


J ust when it appeared that the 
Union was over, Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev managed to pull off the 
impossible. On 2 September, 
the day he was scheduled to 
appear before the Congress of People's 
Deputies. President Gorbachev revealed 
his revolutionary plan for keeping the 
republics that constituted the Soviet 
Union together. The republics, some of 
which had already declared their inde¬ 
pendence. would be totally self- 
autonomous under this new arrange¬ 
ment, disclosed Gorbachev, and bound 
to the Centre only by an economic and 
collective security treaty. 

In a somewhat surprising develop¬ 
ment, 10 of the 15 republics—Russia, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Turkmenistan, 


MOSCOW DIARY 


21 August: After a prayer meeting 
to commemorate those who had died 
to scupper the coup, enthusiastic 
Muscovites assemble in October 
Square to try and bring down Ixnin's 
statue. They fail in the attempt, but 
arc pacified by their leaders who say: 
"The .statue .should remain in order to 
remind us of the mistakes we made." 

Yeltsin's supporters wave the Rus- 
.sian tricolour from within the Krem¬ 
lin, while the communist flag flutters 
'atop the building. It is, perhaps, the 
only red flag inthc city t^ay. 

2A August; The site where the 
‘martyrs’ of the second Russian revo¬ 
lution met their death has now beco¬ 
me a major tourist attraction. While 
curious outsiders make the customa- 
;iy rounds, Muscovites arrive with 
Jtpwers and candles to honour the 
'?.mffln'ory of the dead. 

• ■ A huge- lock hangs on the door of 
the communist party office, while 
‘'Yi^tsin’s followers hang around ouu 
to ensure that no communists 
enter the premises. ; 


Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tadzhiki.stan, 

Kirghizia, Azerbaijan and Arme¬ 
nia—agreed to fall in with the arrange¬ 
ment. And it seemed as if Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev had saved the day once again: 
not just for the beleaguered Union, but 
for himself as well. His fate still depend¬ 
ed on the verdict of the Congress, but he 
had at least—^and. at last—succeeded in 
asserting his authority, considerably 
underminded by the belligerence of 
Boris Yeltsin and the swirl of events. 

But then Gorbachev had been trying 
to get his act together for days now; purg¬ 
ing the KGB. resigning from the leader¬ 
ship of the Communist Party, prior to. 
banning it, hinting that he wasn't averse 
to the idea of granting independence to 
the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and OorbaelMv: wrestingthli initiative 


Rnwidii 
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The precaution seems a trifle unne- 
ccssaty: these days communists stay 
out of sight in Russia. 

27 Augntati Pravda, the communist 
puny paper, publishes an apology for 
supporting the coup, and promises to 
knock Lenin’s picture of# the 
masthead. 

'TIm mnnioitoi to LmiIk 4HMl of M «ra 



In the reception area of Pravda's 
office, a white statue of Lenin 
watches as the security guard dozes 
off at his desk. Tap him on the 
shoulder and ask if you can see some¬ 
one, and he directs you to the ninth 
floor where the foreign news editor 
sits. ' 

The building has the look of a 
hotel, with rooms on either side, equi¬ 
pped’with desks and telephones. But 
there are no people to be seen. 

The foreign news editor is around 
though. And he says: "We are very 
ashamed. We have promised that we 
will not extend support to any coup, 
whether from the left or the right. But 
nobody believes us." 

Given Pravda’s record, that’s not 
surprising. 

2i Augutl: Alexander Zasnov and 
Vitchy Musinam are in Moscow at 
the request of Boris Yeltsin to join up 
as soldiers in the Russian Army, in 
case they have to tackle the might of 
l6%mltn’s forces. 

Yelttin is loved by all in Moscow. 











Estonia and, when all else failed, threate¬ 
ning the national legislature that he 
would resign if the Union was not preser¬ 
ved. "I won’t submit to blackmail," Gor¬ 
bachev declared. "I’m tired of being 
insulted.” 

On 2 September, however, the Presi¬ 
dent looked back in control, as he spoke 
in his usual impassioned fashion, detail¬ 
ing the finer points of his plan for recon¬ 
structing the Soviet Union. His propo¬ 
sals w.ere revolutionary, to say the least: 

• Republics could determine for them¬ 
selves the degree of involvement they 
wanted with the Centre. 

• The Congress would support any 
republic that asked for independent 
membership of the United Nations. 

• The creation of an economic union in 
which each republic though indepen¬ 
dent, would provide for the basic needs 
of the population of the other units. 

• The .security of each state would be 
handled under the principle of collei live 
security and there would be oncanny. 

• A separate broad-based Council, with 
representatives from each republic, will 
coordinate domestic and foreign policy. 

• A republic can always give up full 
membership of the Union aiid become 


My taxi driver tells me: "Without 
interviewing Yeltsin, you have done 
nothing. If you can’t get an inter¬ 
view, see him. not once, but a hundr¬ 
ed times." 

August: The future of Indo- 
Soviet collaborative ventures now 
appears in doubt. Solemn-faced Indi¬ 
an officials hang around in Moscow, 
trying to tic up loose ends 
The minister in charge of foreign 
relations, who participated in talks 
with Indian delegations, is in jail. 

1 Suptumbur: The face of the eco¬ 
nomy has changed with shortages. 
The value of the rouble has fallen, 
and widi the harsh winter months 
ahead, things can only get worse. My 
interpreter tells me: "Two years 
back, with an income of .^00 roubles, 
we could at least go to a restaurant 
once a week. Now that is 
unthinkable." 

. But, at Ijeast, after the coup, com- 
muhists can’t enjoy the pleasures of 
their dachas either. 



an associate member instead. 

The argument, evidently, is that the 
republics, now only too keen to assert 
their independence, will feel differently 
once they have to face up to the econo¬ 
mic costs it entails. 

T he confident, forceful Gorbachev 
one saw at the Congress was a far cry 
from the the half-apologetic, half- 
conciliatory President, who had less 
than a week earlier announced a seven- 
point programme in the Soviet Parlia¬ 
ment, which would stave off a possible 
disintegration of the Union. Accepting 
part of the blame for the coup, Gor¬ 
bachev declared: "The reason for what 
happened was that there was no coordi¬ 
nation between the forces of perestroika 
of various shades." 

But the President had a plan worked 
out to prevent the recurrence of such 
pustchs. First, the new Union treaty, 
which was to be signed with the various 
republics, would give them a measure of 
independence and prevent the building 
up of ethnic resentment. Those who 
were unwilling to sign the treaty would 
be given the right of self-determination. 

Then, a special clause would be insert¬ 
ed in the Soviet Constitution, which 
would automatically provide for an 
Emergency session of Parliament if an 
illegal takeover attempt was mounted. 
The KGB, which had been a major 
player in the coup, would be purged of 
its reactionary elements, and its troops 
would be transferred to the defence mini¬ 
stry. A couple of days later, the new 
chief of the KGB, Vadim Bakatin, 


announced on television that the organi¬ 
sation was a "huge monopoly that mu.st 
be done away with". 

But the biggest blow of them all came 
when the Supreme Soviet legislature vot¬ 
ed to suspend the activities-of the Com¬ 
munist Party across the Union for its 
role in the abortive coup. The resolution 
also froze the party’s bank accounts, hal¬ 
ting ail financial operations by it. But 
made no mention of liquidating the orga¬ 
nisation that had controlled the .Soviet 
Union Ibr .several decades. 

The Russian President. Boris Yeltsin, 
for his part, nationalised the CPSU and 
the Russian Communist Party’s real esta¬ 
te, movables and investments in roubles 
and foreign currency by issuing a decree 
in Moscow, with the provision that it 
would be distributed among the 
republics after they had signed the 
Union Treaty. 

Boris did more. He signed a treaty 
with Ukraine, which had the two 
republics—reputedly the most prosper¬ 
ous in the Soviet Union—aligning in an 
economic and military alliance, which 
left the Kremlin out in the cold. The two 
invited other states of what they called 
the "former USSR" to join their alliance, 
striking a serious blow at President Gor¬ 
bachev’s attempts to salvage the Union. 

As Sunday went to press, however, it 
appeared as though Gorbachev had 
wrested the initiative with his 2 Septem¬ 
ber propo.sal for revamping the Soviet 
Union, and its acceptance by the majori¬ 
ty of the republics. But the loose confede¬ 
ration it envisaged did not really hold 
out much promi.se for the Union. • 
tumaa ChattopuHiyay/Moaeow 
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It*s cheaper now with toy libraries mushrooming all over the country ^ 


T he next time Junior throws a 
tantnun demanding a new toy, 
don’t succumb and shell out 
the money. You can make him 
happy without burning a hole 
in your pocket. AU you have to do is 
eni^ him in the friendly neighbourhood 
toy library—and given the rate at which 
toy libraries are sprouting up all over the 
counuy, finding one in your locality 
should not be a difficult t^ anymore 
—and watch him play his way through 
all the toys available, in exchange for a 
nominal sum of money. 

With the spiralling cost of toys tuid 
the wide range availabie, most of 
which catch the fancy of 
children, toy libraries are 
the perfect and practical 
answer for much- 
imposed-upon parei^ 

Run on the lines bcx^- 
circulating ventures, toy 
libraries ate also a boon 
for children, giving them 
access to more toys than 
they would ' otherwise 
have the chance to play 
with. 

Althou^ the first toy 
library in the country was 
started over 2S years ago 
in Delhi, the concept has 
only caught on over the 
last few years. The city 
with the most number of 
toy libraries today is 
undoubtedly Bombay, 
where they have become 
nearly as common as the 
ubiquitous general store. 

And now, even Bangalo¬ 
re and Hyderabad boast 
of five ea^ with Madras 
and Calcutta fast catch¬ 
ing up. 

Exfriiuns M- Radhika, 
joint owner of Kldlib, In 
MaUeswaram, Bangalo¬ 
re: "There are so many 
kinds of ttiys available in 
the market totkiy that 
most patents cannot 
affotd tbbiiy all of them 
for chudren.. But at 


I want to deprive their children. Toy 
! libraries are, therefore, the perfect 
answer." 

Parents concur with this view. Confes¬ 
ses Shyamal Bhattacharya, father of five- 
year-old Paroma in Calcutta; "At first I 
could not fathom what a toy library was 
all about. But when I discovered what a 
wide range of toys and games would be 
available to my children, most of which 
I could not afford otherwise, I realised 
what a brilliam concept it was. Even for 
those whocan and do concede to most of 
the demands of their children, a toy libra¬ 
ry is a mcne practical altemative." 
the credit for introducing the concept 



of t<^ Itbruies in die cpuntty should go 
to Vir^cba Atfiiia. an fodtan buuii^esii^ 
man settled in Odifomin. He suuikut ^ 
first toy litnary at Oethi in 196$ U|idi» : 
the auspices of die Shere Vour 
Foundaticm. The re^pcmse was aVju^' 
whelming and membersidp had .tt^lle:: 
frozen at 200. 

The library, howei^, started fo foOtf; 
as the damages to and breakages of tpylit; 
which were mostly Indian, wereUnusiial-, 
ly high. But Adhia, not U) be deteneddea- 
patched over a thousand toys a coupteof 
years later to help matters. With bidian 
toy manufacturers contributing tbeicpro- 
ducts, and people donating dd toya, 
die library seemed wdl 
on its way to recovery. ]bi 
an ending gesture, 
Canadian childrm too 
donmed over a thousand 
toys to the first and only 
Indian toy library. 

But the huge cache got 
stuck at Bombay port! w 
die entire emetiMiae got 
enmeshed in tape. 
Not surprisingly, Adhia 
lost interest in the library ; 
and the foundation too: 
soon closed shop. 

A dhia's futile initia- 
dve, however, had 
one positive fallout: die 
Delhi library inspired the 
setting up of a similar 
unit in Bombay. But this, 
venture too tan into pro¬ 
blems, until Devendra 
Desai, who had been 
involved in die runtiing ! 
of die Chacha Nehru ’ 
Library, stepped in to gd , 
it back on its feet. 

Refusing to allow dUf - 
toy library concept to 4^ ; 
out, Desai approactf^ ^ 
the Lions Club of Bomr ■! 
bay. His initiative, and ' 
the help rendered by dm 
Lions Club, result^ in 
the birth of the Children’s ^ 
ToyPoundatiOnin 1964. ; 

And from then on^ 
diene was no looking 
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back. The foundation helped set up 
over 90 similar units all over Bombay, 
formulating guidelines on the selection 
of toys and games and a blueprint on 
financial management. Even today the 
body gets requests from all over the 
country to help .set up similar ventures. 

The success of the Toy F'oundation 
led to the creation of similar organisa¬ 
tions all over the country. The Uncle 
Lions Toy Library in Calcutta’s Lake 
Town is one. But this unit has gone well 
beyond being just a place for the 
exchange of toys. Every Sunday mor¬ 
ning, the library is a beehive of activity 
with children either fumbling with spell¬ 
ings on the scrabble board or leafing 
through the available books. 

Maniyaratan Cuba 
Thakurta, secretary of the 
Calcutta library, likens it 
to a Montessori school. 

"We started it on an exoc- 
rimcntal basis to channeli¬ 
se the intelligence of 
children through sports 
and games. Now, not 
only do they spend their 
Sunday mornings con¬ 
structively, they are also 
learning better habits like 
sharing of toys and being 
responsible about them," 
points out Thakurta who 
plays the role of a venera¬ 
ble daadu (grandfather) 
for the children. 

This library has also 
been successful in empha¬ 
sising the integrated 
development of the child. 

Not only has a section 
on books been opened, classes of 
music, dance and painting have also 
been introduced. The fact that it has 
gone down well with the parents is reflec¬ 
ted in what Balaram Das, father of 
12-year-old Soma has to say: "My 
daughter spends three to four hours in 
the library every weekend and 1 know 
the.se are hours well spent." 

Though most libraries do not offer the 
kind of extracurricular activities as the 
Calcutta one does, their stress on the edu¬ 
cative and creative aspect is evident in 
the cross-section of toys they stppk. 
Gladys Shankar’s library, also called 
Kidlib, in Jayanagar, an upper midale- 
class area in Bangalore, for instance, has 
toys and games which are fun but at the 
same time, educational. 

Radhika’s Kidlib has achieved a syn¬ 
thesis of toys, books and video cassettes. 


"Some of the board games are based on 
fairy tales. And when the children are 
through with it, they can borrow either 
the video cas.settes or books on the same 
subject. These help the child to learn 
more even if it is about fairy tales," she 
says. 

T oy libraries are not just for those 
children whose parents have money. 
They have also come as a boon to under¬ 
privileged kids. While the Children’s 
Toy Foundation has opened libraries in 
hospitals and homes for the handicap¬ 
ped, Dipak Kapadia, who has helped set 
up at least 20 units in Bombay and one in 
Pune, has established one in a remand 
home as well. With over 800 kids as 


members, this library is completely free 
of charge. 

A similar experiment is being conduc¬ 
ted by Umaben Trivedi in Y.ile Parle, 
Bombay. The Parle group supports the 
library, which has members from both 
the privileged sections and neighbour¬ 
ing slums. While the former are expect¬ 
ed to pay a monthly fee of Rs 30, the lat¬ 
ter are exempt. The only library with 
computer games, it survives on dona¬ 
tions made by parents. 

A majority of the toy libraries, 
however, function out of municipal 
schools. Mrs Mehta, principal of a 
school in Ghatkopar, started the Seth 
Dhanji Devsi Toy Library with an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 70,000. All the 300 members 
are children from the same school. The 
fee charged is nominal: a child pays only 
Re 1 for a toy. Considering the invest¬ 


ment and the small fee amount, it is not 
surprising that the library incurs a loss of 
about Rs 7{X) per month, which is absorb¬ 
ed by the school. 

In fact, the one flaw in the entire con¬ 
cept is that it doesn’t make for good busi¬ 
ness. But that has not stopped house¬ 
wives from opening their own small toy 
libranes. In Hyderabad, nearly all the 
five libraries are owned by housewives 
and operated from their flats with at least 
300 captive household? in the same 
buildings. 

Among suchhousewives'isNinaShahof 
Sion,Bombay,whosays:’'The idea cumc 
to me when I visited Prathana Samaj 
Library. I was doing nothing, so with an 
investment of Rs 10,000 I started this 


place." That was eight years ago. Today, 
along with her deposit fees, the number 
of members too has gone up. But break¬ 
ing even is still difficult, hence Shah has 
also started a play school at home which 
doubles as a creche. 

For Gladys Shankar, mother of a four- 
year-old daughter, it was a case of doing 
something which could involve her 
child too. "After I had my daughter I 
realised there were so many different 
kinds of toys which most people would 
not be able to afford. I literally toyed 
with the idea of a toy library for a couple 
of years and finally set this up in 1990," 
she says. 

Gladys went about things a little more 
methodically. Consulting paediatricians 
and studying toys, she made sure that 
none of the stuff in stock was either toxic 
or had sharp edges. "I wouldn’t keep 
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CHACH A NEHRU LIBRARY Run yvitti tho help of the 
Lions Club, Bombay, it continues to function despite 
financial difficulties 


A WIDE RANGE Most libraries 
games as would ordinarily prove 
parents to buy 
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something that I would not want for my own child," she 
says. The one factor that did worry her, though, was the 
loss due to breakage. "But the doctor* I consulted said that 
the library would in fact help children develop a sense of 
responsibility. After that 1 set off on my little adventure," 
says Shankar. 


I t has been an adventure, from the economics point of 
view, for many who have opened toy libraries. Almost 
all of them face a financial crunch as the high investment 
coupled with losses due to breakage and the expenses of 
buying new toys make it difftcult to keep the show going. 
While many depend on donations from parents and 
industrial houses, it is the private ones which are feeling 
the pinch. 

"It is difficult." confesses Kavitha Upadhyay, 
Radhika’s partner. "You have to have a good number of 
members to take care of not just the infra¬ 
structural expenses like rent and pay 
cheques, but also bring in enough 
money to expand and add new toys." 
Agrees Shankar: "You won’t run under 
a loss if you have enough members. But 
that does not mean that it is a profit¬ 
making venture. The recovery of invest¬ 
ment is also very slow." 

In Pombay, each library works out its 
own economics though Desai’s 
blueprint details deposits of anything 
between Rs 50 to Rs 75 with a monthly 
feeofRs 10or20. With a couple of thou¬ 
sand rupees needed to replenish stock, 
Desai points out that, "Running a toy 
library is not a commercial undertaking." 

For now, most of the libraries are func¬ 
tioning more as social service outfits 
rather than commercial ventures. "That 
is because the idea is still too new. From 
what I make out, parents are really inter¬ 
ested in the toy libraries for they want 
the best for their children. On the whole, the response, 1 
would say, is positive." says Gladys Shankar. 

But as the idea of toy libraries catches on in the country 
and more and more people open shop, it is the kids who are 
having the best time of all. Pratik, for instance, six of 
whose ten years have revolved around a toy library in Bom¬ 
bay. "I love the variety of toys I can get from there." he 
enthuses. 

Rishi Kedia of Calcutta echoes the sentiment: "I love 
reading and playing games and naturally, my toy library is 
the best place in the world for me." Agrees Sonam Sharma 
of Bangalore: "Some of my best hours are spent in the libra¬ 
ry, with toys I couldn’t have dreamt of asking my parents 
to buy me." 

So what if there isn’t much money to be made in this 
venture? As far as the children are concerned, the concept 
has paid off. And does anything else really matter? • 
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stock such toys and 
too expensive for 
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Tb check hair loss and dandfuiff, 
don’t use anything else 
except Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer. 



Use Keo-Karpin Hair Viulizer regularly each morning an hour 
before bath. And before going to bed. Massage it well into the scalp 
with fngenips. Your hair will stay healthy and beautiful. 

Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer contaiiu: 

• Keratin. The essential constituent of hair 

• Biotin: Prevents excessive hair loss 

• Panthenol. fievitali/es damaged hair 

• Nicotinic Add; Enhances absoiption of the drug 

• Resoranol: Checks dandruff 

• Hialkyl .Prevents salpinfeaion 

The proven scientific way 
to prevent hair kxss and dandruff. 



Dey'» Medical 
Care you can trust 
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Does your policy 
really have blanks 





You may feel the easiest part of 
getting Insured is filling in the 
proposal forms. Yet this could be the 
beginning of all your problems, if not 
dtme properly. 


How do you make sure this does not 
happen to you ? 


Insist and ensure that every single 
risk discussed with Oriental’s 
representative is included in the 
proposal form. Do not leave anv blanks. 


Make sure every question is answered 
clearly. Remember, your policy is a 
contraa,and ^t it covers depends 
on how you answer the questions 
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How do you make sure? 

To do this, you have to ensiue you 
have all the &cts. Hiese should be 
filled in predsdy and dearly. Keep a 
record of all the details, as these will 

hdp you if you have to make a daim. 
Wb(U is the moa important factor? 

Always remember your insurance 
poliq is a contract between you and 
the insurance company. What it 
covers and excludes is how you are 
proteaed. So, keep it safe and treat 
it with respea 

In case you have any problems, 
get in touch with any one of our 
1000 offices. Each is a HELPLINE 
Centre aeated to assist you. 

Let 118 come closer through care 



Customer Guidance Cell 
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The tourist resort 
of Darjeeling faces 
bad times 




vcn God could not 
solve the pro¬ 
blems of Daijee- 
ling," says an aged 
schoolmaster and 
resident of the hill station. And he's not 
the only person to feel this way about 
what was once termed the Queen of the 
Hills. More and more locaLs—and some 
outsiders as well—are beginning to des¬ 
pair of Daijeeling. Not only have civic 
facilities completely broken down in the 
region, the principal revenue-earners, 
the tea and tourism industries, no longer 
bring in the kind of profits they did 
earlier. 

Consider the facts—and figures. Tea 
plantations in the Daijeeling area num¬ 
bered 102'in the Sixties. By 1987 the 
figure had dropped to 85. The activities 
of the Gorkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF) and the resultant violence resul¬ 
ted in production from 13 million kg/an¬ 
num in '86 to 11 million in '87, with a 
crop value loss of Rs 2.S crorcs. 

Tourism was hit just as hard. In 1985, 
1,40,000 tourists had come to the hill 
resort; two years later only a handful of 
people braved the GNLF agitation to 
visit the region. As GNLF president Sub¬ 
ash Ghisingh got more and more aggres¬ 
sive, the authorities refused to allow fore¬ 
ign nationals entry into the area, for secu¬ 
rity reasons. This had an even more detri¬ 
mental effect on the tourist trade. 

A glimmer of hope was, however, 
held out when a compromise was work¬ 
ed out between the Indian government 
and the GNLF. For long, residents of the 
area had complained that the West 
Bengal government did nothing for the 
development of Daijeeling and that mat¬ 
ters could only improve if the administra¬ 
tion was given over to the locals. Finally 
that demand was met in 1988, with the 
constitution of the Daijeeling Gorkha 
Hill Council (DGHC). But if this move 
was expected! to herald a prosperous 
restructuring, the results proved to be 
rather disappointing. 

"We have realist by now that Ghi¬ 
singh is no Nar Bahadur Bhandari and 
that he will never be able to create a Sik-. 



kim out of Daijeeling," says a social wor¬ 
ker of the area (on the condition of ano¬ 
nymity) referring to the progress the for¬ 
mer region has made under its chief mini¬ 
ster. "His(Ghisingh’s) reforms and deve¬ 
lopment projects are only superficial 
—conceived for effect rather than cure. 
The Hill Council is only interested in 
wooing tourists, while the residents can 
more or less go to the dogs." I 
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B ut the DGHC hasn't had much suc¬ 
cess in that endeavour either. True, 
the numbers (of tourists) are on the 
increase, and the additional chief execu¬ 
tive officer of the Council, Pawan Agar- 
wal hopes to get 5,00,000 visitors this 
year—30,0(X) of which would be fore¬ 
igners. But for all that, local officials 
appear to be making little effort to make 
the lot of the tourists easier. 

For instance, there appear to have 
been little hair^ lost over the taxi drivers’ 
habit of grossly overcharging passen¬ 
gers the moment they set foot in the 
town. Agarwal speaks of efforts to 
impose a ‘code of ethics’ on them, but 
admits that it has had no effect. As one of 
the taxi ‘cowboys’ boasted in an affect¬ 
ed American accent: "Man, I can rip 
bucks off a tourist like you’ve never 
seen. There’s such demand in the high 
season that we can afford to be choosy." 

It is not just taxi drivers who are gree¬ 
dy; ‘worldliness’ has permeated most of 
the population, and some see its growth 
as central to"*Daijceling’s problems. 
Says Ranjit Thapa, a local restaurant 
owner: "The simplicity of the hill people 
has been swept away by greedy young 
men filled with Western ideals." Others 
think that the rot set in during World 
War II, when European soldiers were 
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sent to Daijeeling to recuperate for two 
months at a time. Attempting to spend 
their army pay in any way they could, 
they created inflationary pressures in the 
local economy. Prices were hiked up 
and the desire to make a quick buck has 
survived to this day. 

Further discouragement to tourist traf¬ 
fic is provided by the civic facilities that 
exist—or more accurately, do not 
exist—in Daijeeling. The condition of 
the roads, for one, is abysmal. The Hill 
Cart Road from Siliguri to Darjeeling, 
long stretches of which are full of potho¬ 
les, is an example of shoddy maintenan¬ 
ce. 

One of the locals,with experience of 
council work before the formation of the 
DGHC, says: "Previously a road was 
built to last over ten years. Now the raw 
materials used ensure smooth roads for 
about six months." It is even rumoured 
that the taxi driver lobby is behind the ter¬ 
rible condition of the roads. By paying 
the contractors small sums to keep the 
quality of the work low, it ensures that 
roads are blocked more often, resulting 
in longer detours and hence greater 
rewards. 

The water shortage in Daijeeling is 
also bad advertisement for a place that 
projects itself as a tourist centre. There 


I are now well over 1,00,000 people in the 
town proper, being .served by a water 
supply designed for 30,000. Taps often 
do not work and, if they do. supply only 
a trickle. Most of the water still comes 
from the Scnchal lakes, but these were 
built in 1932 and can no longer ensure 
.sufficient supply. C.R. Rai; executive 
officer of the municipality, speaks of 
‘monsoon forgetfulness’, whereby the 
short term gain in water from the mon¬ 
soon leads the authorities into ignoring 
the various development projects for 
months afterwards. 

O ther businesses are reported to be in 
difficulties loo. Shops now shut ai 
around 5 pm, their owners not daring to 
stay open after dark. Ajit Singh, who 
runs a clothes shop, complains: "A few 
years ago I could close as late as 9 pm. 
Today I would be scared." 

The building trade has prospered no 
doubt, but adds Singh: "This is not sur¬ 
prising since the building magnates pay 
the DGHC to award them the conuacts." 
Pawan Agarwal of the DGHC, denies 
this allegation, clarifying that it is the 
municipality, and not the Hill Council, 
which awards the contracts. Whatever 
the truth of the matter, the charge is indi¬ 
cative of the distrust the DGHC attracts 


these days. 

But, to be fair, the DGHC fairly asks 
for trouble with some of its foolhardy 
schemes. The proposal to construct an 
airstrip on Tiger Hill, for instance, has 
invited great criticism on environmental 
grounds. Construction work on the hill 
side, it is feared, could cause landslides 
or worse. Says B.C. Chhetri (70), the 
principal of a local school: "What use 
can such a project be to Darjeeling, 
when the airstrip will only be functional 
over 50 days every year." 

Though Agarwal insists that the pro¬ 
ject will be small and ‘eco-friendly’, 
locals beg to differ. Says Ramnath Bhat- 
tarai, a local with an abiding interest in 
ecology: "Of course it will wreck Tiger 
Hill. There will be a horde of engineers 
and builders, won’t there? At night they 
will cut down the trees in the forest to 
make fires, and this will loosen the 
earth. Don’t say I didn’t warn you when 
someone is killed in a landslide." 

Landslides don’t .seem to be too 
unlikely ever since the huge influx of 
population from Nepal led to an ignor¬ 
ing of the British policy of not disturb¬ 
ing the ‘walls’ of the hills. A recent esti¬ 
mate stated that over half the farmers 
were under threat from landslides. The 
airstrip may harm the water-supply too. 
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since the seven foot deep 
tarmac necessary for the 
runway will stop water 
being absorbed into the 
earth, water which in 
time runs down to Sen- 
chal Lake. 

To make matters 
worse, deforestation is 
also rampant in the 
region. If 45 per cent of 
Daijeeling was under for¬ 
est cover in the 1950s, 
only 35 per cent is now. 
This, in turn, has led to a 
decrease in rainfall; over 
a period extending from 
1971 to 1980 a fall of 40 
per cent has been recor¬ 
ded. Apart from exacerba¬ 
ting the water problem, 
this has also caused harm 
to rare local plants and 
adversely affected the 
oxygen supply of the 
region. 

While forest cover dis¬ 
appears rapidly, the popu¬ 
lation of the area seems to 
be increasing at an ever- 
increasing rate. One of 
the reasons for this is, of 
course, that old belief of 
greater numbers leading 
to greater prosperity. 

One way to solve this 
problem would be to crea¬ 
te a satellite town. And 
the DGHC proposes to dO’ 
so in the area south of Old 
Gorkha Station. But whe¬ 
ther this scheme will 
work out remains to be 
seen. 


THE DGHC’S PROJECT LIST 
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much profit potential as 
tea? Why don’t they 
build more schools and 
create jobs in the region?" 

But then, even the tea' 
industry is not in the best 
of health. Various blends 
of Daijeeling tea may 
still be selling well in the 
auction rooms of Calcut¬ 
ta (in July 1991 Jungpana 
was 'bought for Rs 
1640/kg), but the profits 
made thereof are rarely if 
ever reinvested in Daijee- 
ling. It was precisely this 
sort of situation that the 
Hill Council was expect¬ 
ed to prevent. But its per¬ 
formance has been far 
from satisfactory on this 
score—as on most others. 


ir.:, 


worrying result of this rise in popu 
#%lation is the possibility of an out 
break of disease, especially tuberculosis 
(TB). The number of people suffering 
from TB has shot up of late. But instead 
of helping curb the spread of the disease 
the authorities hide its veiy existence, 
for fear of scaring away tourists. It is 
thus left to such institutions as Hayden 
Hall, looked after by Jesuits, to step into 
the breach. 

Asks an angry priest, who helps run 
the centre: "If the government is so keen 
on bringing in tourists why don't they 
improve the appalling transport system 
by issuing more licenses instead of tak¬ 
ing Marutis off the road because their 
drivers, though expert on hilly roads. 


SO 
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have no legal license? If they have the 
good of the region at heart, why don’t 
they explore the possibilities of develop¬ 
ing orange orchards, which have as 


One reason for this could 
well be its members’ fear 
of Chairman Ghisingh, 
which doesn’t aid either 
communication or honest 
debate. Queries relating 
to any financial matter, 
however simple, for 
instance, cannot be 
answered without his 
express permission. But, 
to be fair. Council mem¬ 
bers are not alone in their 
paranoia: townsmen sys¬ 
tematically refuse to have 
their criticisms attributed 
to them by name, for fear 
of attracting reprisals. 

TTie DGHC defends 
itself by citing underfund¬ 
ing as the principal cause 

behind its failure to transform Darjeel¬ 
ing into a model tourist resort. The West 
Bengal government, say Council mem¬ 
bers, has assigned responsibility to the 
DGHC without providing them with the 
finance to cany out its brief. Instead the 
state government imparted to the Hill 
Council a veneer of self-rule to wash its 
own hands off a region which was prov¬ 
ing to be a drmn on its resources. The 
state government, for its part, insists that 
the DGHC is guilty of gross mismanage¬ 
ment, hence the sorry state of affairs in 
the hill^tation. 

And while the two sides trade char¬ 
ges, Darjeeling’s dream dies fast. • 
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Power to the people 

Both'the Centre and the states are turning to the private sector 
to meet their electricity requirements 


M oney IS power. That, at 
least. IS the way the 
govemnient \icw's the 
development ol the 
energy seetor And, tis 
everybody knows, the administiation 
has no money 

So. the Narasimha Rao regime is turn¬ 
ing to the prnate seelor for the funds 
required to create energy capacity And, 
New Dellii is not alone m this endea¬ 
vour. I'he slates aie also iclying on priva¬ 
te industry to meet their eleetrieiiy requi¬ 
rements .Slowly, but surely, the lealisa- 
lion has sunk in that first of all. it is foo¬ 
lish to deny the private sect ,r entry into 
a crucial area at the lime of a resource 
crunch, and that secondly, the public sec¬ 
tor IS clearly incapable of mnning power 
plants efficiently 

The policy change predates Narasirn- 
ha Rao l.asi November while address¬ 
ing a press conference in Bombay, Natio¬ 
nal Thermal f’owei Corporation 
(NTPC) secretary Ra)agopal admitted 
as much w hen he clearly stated that all 
future investments in this sector w'oiild 
have to come from the private panics 
and even went a step ahead to say that 
"we need I ,()(X)-crore projects. Hundred- 
crore projects won't do 

Admittedly the scenario was pretty 
grim. The Fighth Plan had envisaged an 
incremental capacity of .'?8,.^69 MW in 
the power sector to meet the energy 
shortfall. Its implementiilion w'oqld 
require funds to the tunc of 1.2(),(X)0cro- 
res approximately. Also, the time taken 
to clear projects by the appropriate State 
Electricity Board (SEB) in question 
aggravated the position. While in 1988, 
a new project or a fresh grassroots plant 
W'oiild cost I .,S crores per MW, today it 
has doubled to nearly three crores. 

So, the government’s ladically chang¬ 
ed stance on allowing a private party 
into the core sector was no big deal. It 
had no other option. Even before the 
1991 budget was announced, the mini¬ 
ster for energy and power, Kaipnath Rai. 


went public with his statcmcnls on 
increased participation of piisale indus- 
tiy 111 the power sector 'I he budget 
announced the significant withdiawal of 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices (MRTP) Act m the case of the 
power sector Post-budget, Rai also 
announced that multinationals and foie- 
ign companies could own upto l(X) per 
cent of the equity in a power project. 


N evertheless, private industry 
remains wary. Th<; major hurdle m 
the w'ay is the Electricity Art (1946) 
which governs the generation and distri¬ 
bution of electricity. Industrialists 
object to such provisions as the restric¬ 
tive tariff rates and the fact that a private 
party is not allowed to distribute the 
power itself. They have to sell it to the 
.SEBs. Where private parties already 



Minister for energy and 
power Kaipnath Rai 
announced that 
multinationals and 
foreign companies could 
now own upto 100 per 
cent pf the equity in a 
power project 


exist, such as the Tatas in Maharashtra, 
they can only function as the licencees 
of the .ShBs and the licences have to 
be lencwcd at regular intervals. Further, 
rates of depreciation on plant and equip¬ 
ment aie low. 

Conscious that these provisions may 
act to inhibit prix ate entry into the jxiwer 
scctoi. the go\ ernment has offered a few 
sops These include raising the debt equi¬ 
ty ratio to 1;4 and incieasing the rate of 
return on the capital employed from 12 
to l.’i per cent But these have not been 
enough. "Why should a private party inv¬ 
est 111 such a capital intensixe sector if it 
docs not even ha\ e the guarantee of even 
getting back the fixed costs incurred by 
It We arc not out to pioliteer but at least 
It should be made finaiiitally viable for 
us," s.iys a spokesman for a jirominenl 
indiistiial house speaking on the condi¬ 
tion of anonymity 

But, there arc some signs of change. 
For instance the Mtiharashtia govern¬ 
ment has offered two new projects to pri¬ 
vate bidders One is gas based. It is near 
Uran and the Tatas are keen. The second 
one is coal-bascd It’s sited at Khapadkli- 
ed Khapadkheda. Both projects are 
worth 111 excess of Rs I,(XX) crores. 
.Some months ago, the state government 
asked Credit Rating linestments .Securi¬ 
ties of India Limited (CRISIL) to evalua¬ 
te the bidders, among them the Tatas, 
Reliance, Essar and Videixon. The 
report is ready The hype is building up. 
But everyone is waiting lot New Delhi 
to act 

And in this, industry is w ilhng to spec¬ 
tate and tire out the government. Two 
can-play the game and so far, authority 
was calling the shots. All that is history. 
The government now lacks the huge 
funds to make fiesh investments in the 
sectoi. And pi ivate enteiprisc seems con¬ 
vinced that whocvci rules in New Delhi 
over the coming yeais will have no 
option but to open up the energy 
industry • 

D* WiM DuH/Bombay 
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I'liLHPHONIiS 


Pay as you dial 

Call from a five-star hotel and your hill may read like a telephone 

number 


Y ou aic .1 wi'll-hi'i'lci) busirics- 
sinaii, have imeiesi'. in places as 
fai-llunt; as ('aleulla. New Delhi 
aiul Hanjialore and are a liei.|uent guesi 
ai (ive-star eslahlishments You are 
aeeusiomed lo pa>'ing upwards of Rs 
2.(MK) liiwards a day’s tardf Alter all. 
you leason, the looni is clean, spacious, 
conifoitable and as plush as you would 
like It 

You ilon’i mind the lood and bevera¬ 
ge tales either Well, tln'y are on the high 
side but you reason dial there is no such 
thing av a tree (or cheap) lunch—not in 
tive-slar hotels anyway. 

So.what’s the problem’' 

As more and more 
jieople who patronise 
these hotels are discovc- 
nng. It IS the telephone 
charges A couple ol 
STD calls from your 
room can add up to a fair 
chunk o( a company exe¬ 
cutive’s expen.se 

account And—would 
you believe it—at some 
establishments, a local 
call could cost you six 
limes more th.in it should. 

If such prices upset 
you. It IS because you 
believe that the Post and 
Telegraph (P& I) depart¬ 
ment charges are exorbit¬ 
ant anyway Moreover, 
why should a hotel rip 
you off to pi ovule what 
is. after all, a loiil me, ordi¬ 
nary service’’ 

If made from a public 
call off ice (PCO), a three- 
minute STD call from 
Calcutta to Bombay costs 
Rs 91. You are likely to 
pay twice as much at 
most five-star establish¬ 
ments At Calcutta’s Obc- 
roi (irand, for instance, 
the chaige for a local call 
is Rs 6, while the P&T 
rale is a relatively insigni- 


I leant Re I 

.So. IS the telephone system another 
hotel prolil centre’ No. argue most of 
these star csiabhshinenis. Accoidmg lo 
them, the mam leason lor marktng up 
the telephone rates is theexliemcly huge 
overheads and maintenance costs For 
instance, the Obeioi Cirand’s telephone 
exchange—a Rolm IBM-- set the hotel 
back by Rs I croie. (ieneial Manager 
Deepak ralwarcsiimales,thatIheexpen- 
ses m servicing the et|iiipmenl amount 
lo anything between Rs S lakhs and Rs 
10 lakhs a year. 

As Rajtv Gujral, director (eastern 
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region) of the Taj group of hotels points 
out, purchase and niaintenanee are not 
the only costs "Our 6()-line exchange 
with -SOO extensions at 'I’aj Bengal needs 
constant manning and we employ as 
many as I.S people in the telephone 
department at vaiious salaries," he says. 

Both the Oberoi and the Taj deny that 
their hotels use the telephone system to 
make profits Taj Bengal’s chief accoun- 
luiit. K. Chandrasheklrir, in (act, empha^ 
siscs that the service actually leaves the 
hotel m the red ”Al the end of the last 
financial year, we incurred a deficit as 
far as the telephone department was 
concerned.” 


Not all hotels opeiaie 


on the no-profii principle 


of coiiise. hot instance. 


Wclcomgroup s Maurya 


Sheraton in New Delhi 


earns appioximately Rs 3 


crores from its telephone 


deparlineni .Says gencial 


manager Shashi Vagal 


We sjienl Rs 2 crores on 


our AT&T electromi 


HPABX system. Due to 


the exorbitant import dut 


ies and operational and 


maintenance costs, tele 


phones have been classili 


ed as a revenue-earning 


department. 


Understandably, 


Maurya Sheraton's rales 


are amongst the highest 


The hotel charges Rs 7 


for a loeal call and as 


much as around 15 |x;r 


cent more than the Taj 


Bengal or Oberoi Grand 


for an STD call. For 


example, the charge for a 


three-minute Delhi 


Calcutta call from the 


Sheraton is Rs ,31 .S 


Are such prices really 
justified'? Hoteliers argue 


that those who complain 


often overlook the speci 


al concessions that five 































































star establishments oftci. f-'or 
instanee. take what the industry calls 
time-loss. F.xplams Taj Bengal's 
C handrashekhar "If you go through the 
switchboard, the hotel charges only 
trom the time the operator conneets the 
call to the man who placed it,” 
Moicover, most hotels do not charge the 
guests lor bad .STD lines and the T 
department, ol course, makes no ailow- 


According to hotel 
officials, the main reason 
for marking up the 
telephone rates is the 
extremely huge overheads 
and maintenance costs 


ances for it. 

But for most businessmen and compa¬ 
ny executives, such explanations- -con¬ 
vincing or otherwise—do not really 
help. What matters in the end is how 
much they have to fork out on someth¬ 
ing as ordinary and prosaic as talking on 
the telephone. • 

Subadhra Rangamanl/Caleutta and 
NmwDadil 


SMUGGLING 


Go for gold 

India \s insatiable demand for gold 
makes smuggling profitable business 



I I there’s anything that 
Indians can't have 
enough ol. it is gold 
I'hc country' sw.illows 
LStl tonnes of the mel.il 
annually, only .‘SO per 
cent of whicli comes 
Iroin domestic sources 
Smuggling lakes care ol 
the other half, w ilh .“Sb kgs 
of gold being ingested exe- 
ryday by a vorat ions bull 
ion m.irkel w hose hunger 
IS such that any shortlall 
in supply immeiliately 
lesulls in an upward rcvi 
Sion of prices And the 
shaip edge ol the mar¬ 
ket's ap[ieliie has led 
sleulhs of the Directorate 
ol Revenue Intelligence 
IDRI) and the custom 
officials to the conclu¬ 
sion that smuggling will 
conlmue, no mallet what 
measures are taken to pre- 
veni It 

In private conversa¬ 
tion. however, officials 
itre slightly more forthco¬ 
ming. While smuggling 
cannot be wiped out com¬ 
pletely. It IS easier, they 
admit, to keep tabs on one 
big smuggler than a num¬ 
ber of small gangs. And monopoly 
rights appear to have been assigned to 
the Dubai-based don, Dawood Ibrahim, 
say underworld observers, pointing out 
that most of those killed in gang warfare 
and in police encounters belong to 
groups opposed to him. 

Once monopoly rights have been esta¬ 
blished, it becomes easy to create ai til ici- 
al shortages in gold supply, force up the 
prices and increase the profit margin of 
the smuggler. One sure-fire way of 
doing this is to tip ofl customs authorit¬ 
ies about forthcoming gold shipments 
from Dubai. Two or three sei/.ures of Rs 
5-10 crorcs mean that the gold supply to 


the market dries up completely. Once 
the price of gold has been inflated—w he- 
ther during the wedding season (April- 
May) or festival time (Ociober- 
December). when people will buy no 
matter what the price- it is time to 
release the hoarded gold, broiight in by 
the monopoly smuggler. Dawood Ibra¬ 
him today, as it was Ha)i Mastan in the 
past, into the market. 

For the lucky ones, inclu iing icspecia- 
ble bullion merchants, the profit margin 
triples, but those outside the charmed cir¬ 
cle lose not just their shipments but oft¬ 
en their freedom as well. 

It was this artificially created scarcity 


that saw gold peaking at 
Rs .1,774 pet ten gms in 
November 1987—Rs 

2,(KK) more than the inter¬ 
national market price. 
However, the seizures of 
gold formed only a tiny 
percentage of the 75 ton¬ 
nes of gold that comes in 
every year through smug¬ 
gling. Consignments 
with DawotxI’s staipp of 
approval landed safely on 
Indian shores, and once 
prices had reached an all- 
time high, were sold on 
the market, garnering a 
200 per cent profit. 

One of Dawood’s asso¬ 
ciates claim that about Rs 
75,(KX) crores worth of 
gold had entered the Indi¬ 
an market through smug¬ 
gling last year, while the 
same quantity was 
brought in during the first 
SIX months of 1991 alone. 
And this inflow is expect¬ 
ed tocontinuc, say officia¬ 
ls, because selling gold in 
India remains a profitable 
proposition despite 
devaluation, since the dif¬ 
ference between the rates 
prevailing in the interna¬ 
tional and Indian nicaiket is between 
20-25 per cent Also the rupee is still 
higliei than the currencies in use in the 
Gulf region, which is the main supplier 
of gold to the Indian market 

The piolitability of gold smuggling 
vxould. howevei, come down considera¬ 
bly. say official gold dealers and jew-el- 
lers, it the government allowed the 
import of gold in controlled quantities. 
"This will not only deal a crippling blow 
to the smuggling empire but also shut 
down the havulo markets forever," said 
one dealer, on the condition of ano¬ 
nymity "On the other hand, the gold 
price in the Inditin market will also come 
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Oawood Ibnriilin: monopoly right* 

down considerably, by at least Rs l.OtX) 
toRs 1.5(X)" 

One way of doing this would be by 
allowing each passenger travelling to 
India fiom abroad to carry 10 gms 
of duty-free gold into the country. Only 
if the quantity of gold exceeded this 
upper limit would a duty be levied. As 
around 3.(XX) passengers enter the coun¬ 
try every day, a large amount of gold 
could enter India m this manner. 

In addition, the government could 
make bulk purchases of gold abroad and 
then sell it to dealers within the country, 
earning a profit in the bargain. 

But can the Government of India 
afford to tie up precious foreign 
exchange in the purchase of gold in the 
intenutional market ’ Not really The 
money, everyone agrees, would be 
much better spent m development or wel¬ 
fare programmes and it is unlikely that 
the government would even entertain 
the thought of dabbling in the gold trade. 

Hence, the suggestion that the authon - 
ties set down an tipper limit for the 
amount of gold that an individual may 
hold, with the provision of prosecution 
if excessive amounts of the metal were 



found in any one person’s possession. 
This would force moneyed Indians into 
investing their money in more produc¬ 
tive ventures, which contribute to the 
well-being of the economy, rather than 
tie-up their money in gold. 

India is, in fact, one ot the two countr¬ 
ies in the world (the other being France), 
where the official gold reserves arc less 
than the gold held in private posses¬ 


sion. And since the 
government is too poor to 
go in for gold import, 
regulating the amount of 
gold held by individuals 
may help more than any 
other measure. 

O fficials are of the opi¬ 
nion that the gold 
smuggled into the 
country, is brought in by 
gold merchants and their 
syndicates. By keeping a 
close watch on those in 
Dubai and Singapore 
who arc involved with 
gold smuggling, they 
have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that gold dealers like 
Haji Ashraf, one of the 
main suppliers to all tlfc 
syndicates in Dubai, have' 
supplied 50 tonnes of 
gold to the various Indian 
smugglers. Besides this, 
another 50 tonnes were 
contracted from the Arab 
gold dealers, who have 
been taking an active inte¬ 
rest in fhe Indian market, 
since they consider that 
Its demand for gold will 
never flag. 

Revenue department officials claim 
that IWl promises to be another of 
those years when the inflow of gold, 
Dubai willing, will increase. Of course, 
smugglers will not restrict themselves to 
India alone, with the Paku^tam market 
gaining in strength. Also, the weak US 
dollar may see their operations expand¬ 
ing to Japan, Indonesia and Taiwan as 
well. Indications to this effect were avai¬ 
lable recently, when the dollar slipped 
several times, and Japan and Taiwan 
—which have the largest Amencan dol¬ 
lar reserves in Asia—began jettisoning 
the dollar in favour of gold. 

But the battle between the Indian 
customs authorities and fhe smugglers 
will continue, nonetheless, with the 
ctiuntry remaining a prime destination 
for the yellow metal. An unequal battle 
at best, with officials having to grapple 
with the AK-47s of the underworld, 
while smugglers use state of the an 
technology to get their gold supplies 
into the country. 

And the public will go on buying the 
precious metal—never mind the price it 
is selling at. • 

Oayanmnd Wagh/Bombay 
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HEARD AT BALLARD ESTATE 

The only reliable thing abeiit 
Arjun Singh Is the hotline to 
Nariman Point. 

AN INDUSTRIALIST 


f 


■ Give and take 

I magine this. You meet the 
plant manager of a top 
tyre-manufaetunng 
company at a chamber 
meeting. Introductions over, 
you exchange visiting cards 
For form's sake you give his 
card a look-sec And there, 
printed in a pleasing design, 
IS his name, ‘Rajai Kiimai', 
and his qualifications IAS 
Improbable'’ Ah, well' 
Not if the C'onfedcialion of 
Engineering Industries 
(CEI) has Its way. Last 
week, CEI bosses had a 
meeting with the Prime 
Ministci .^nd they made 
him an offer he is not likely 
to refuse Which is, th.il ihe 
government send o\ cr 
"middle-level " oflicials to 
industry on deputation and 
business would make a 
matching exchange P V. 
Narasimha Kao seemed to 
like the scheme and said he 
would consider it 

■ Citizen 
Chhabria 

T he Nineties, Vlanu 
Chhabria tells 
journalists, is going to be a 
decade of consolidation As 
if to prove his point, the 



Chhabria: consolidation 
time 

Dubai-based former 
corporate predator is busy 
sorting things out with his 
Indian companies. 

Top priority appears to be 
afforded to Dunlop, the lyre 
giant that Chhabria acquired 
jointly with R.P. 

Goenka—before buying 


Goenka out So far. Ihe 
company h.is gone with a 
slogan coined by Goenka’s 
son Saiijiv ("Dunlop is 
Dunlop"). But now a fancy 
new .idveitising campaign 
geared at projecting the 
company as a nationalist 
force (new headline Cili/cn 


.And Chhabi la is taking a 
diieci mteiest in Dunlop’s 
management 
.A little dispute 
suiTounding Ihe Shaw 
Wallace acquisition has also 
been sorted out. When Vijay 
Mallya, Chhabria’s original 
paiinci, wiihdicw liom ihe 
bid. the financial 


arriingements remained 
unresolved, Mallya publicly 
expressed his dissatisfaction 
at this state of affairs and a 
corporate feud seemed about 
to ensue. 

Last month. Chhabria and 
Mallya lesolved the 
financial arrangements and 
settled their differences at a 
series of meetings in New 
Delhi. 

Now, says Chhabria. he 
intends to prove to the world 
that he is not just a predator 
but also a manager, 

■ Pawar and the 
glory 

A ccording to Calcutta’s 
fhisiness Slaiuhinl, Ajit 
Gulabchand has finally done 
what e\ eiyonc expected him 
to struck out on his own. 

The paper claims that 
Gulabchand will leave the 
Walch.ind family fold as part 
of an amicably negotiated 
settlement He will probably 
take Hindustan 
Construction —the company 
he runs—and R.ivalgaon 
•Sugai with him. 

I he split has been on the 
cauls foi a while The 
Walchand gioup has met 
with much success in recent 
yeais alter Vmod Doshi 
(Gulabcharid's cousin) 
luined llagship Premier 
Automobiles around The 
rest ol the family has also 
found that its companies 
have (performed much Ixitter 
than ever before. 

Gulabchand, who is 
icgaided as a bright and 
talented entrepreneur, has 
howevci, been out of tunc 
with his cousins He has 
spent a great deal of time 
with his friend .Sharad Pawar 
and helped the defence 
minister adjust to life in New 
Delhi His different style 
made a parting of ways 
inevitable. 

Should Pawar ever 
become Prime Minister, 
then Gulabchand will be a 
key figure. • 


Dunlop) has been unv eilcd 


QUESTION OF THE WEEK 


Can Pawar’s influence bring new sugar miiis to 
Maharashtra? 

• There's something wlong somewhere At 
this tunc of financial stiingency ShaiacI 
Pawar is reportedly piessuiing the 
government to give assistance to the 2f) new 
sugai mills to be set up in .Maharashlui And 
the financial msiiiutioiis are dcmuiring They 
view the mills ,is being uiiviabic Costs have 
cscal.itcd But the defence mmistci apparently w ill have none 
ol It 

So a meeting was called l.ist u eek Paw ai and .Maiiniohan 
Singh attendeci .As did the ministci ol slate I'oi .igiiculiuie, 
K.C Lenka, top olticials ol the linancial msiiiiitions and 
repiescntativcs of the slate goveniinent. the linance ministry 
and the agiicultuie ministry But beyond a promise to discuss 
tfie m.ittei, Singh has done nothing 

The applications lor ihc 2d .iiills wcie first submilled in 
IdKS But the licences weren't issued until just before the 
general elections Ami then, as a carrot, each unit was to cost 
Rs21 dole's in IdSX with a cnishing ca|iacily of 2,.“iOl) tonnes 
lierday. Profitability depended even then on palliatives like 
tiiglicr quotas foi saleol fiec sugar 

The situation is mor. stiaineci now Plant costs are in the 
region ol Rs ,'S crores Losses will accuniul.iie even wiih 
inalchiiig incentives And the financial institutions aic sure 
the coopeiative nulls will not be in a position to seivice the 
licbt I'hc loial value ol the assistance demanded is Rs 600 
crores But the budget of the financial instiiutions forihe 
entire sugar iiuliistiy is Rs 250 cioies Any help to the new 
cooperatives will be at the cost ol the cxisling ones 

■file Maharashtra gov crnmeiit is play ing foi high slakes, if 
It returns empty-handed, it will lose facc'^ -more precisely. 
Pawar will Foi another, it has adv anced monies to industry 
for manufacture ol the machines to be installed m the mills 
But now the stale govei nment finds itself strapped for cash. 
Hence the pressure on Delhi 
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Dowi^the Valley 

Giving in to terrorists' demands will not help to 
improve the situation in Kashmir 


.1111 not .iliaul ot coincyinj: 
my lliinking on ceil.iin pro¬ 
blems bcm>; faced m Kash- 
mii," s.iid finish Saxeiia in a 
eoneeis.ilion with Si nhav 
last week m Delhi "I .im ready to be kill¬ 
ed but not to laee .tnv lailure," he said in 
a ehokeil voice 

I'he Jammu anil Kashmii Governor 
w.is summoned to the capital post-haste 
amidst speeul.iiion ol his replacemeni 
lUil S.ixena himself did not lake the 
news seriously "It's not aoing to afleet 
me," he said "If it isn't the Kashmir Rat 
liluiw.in. I'll le.id a peaeeliil life heie " 
I'lilil then, Saxena me.ins to do his job as 
best .IS he can One ol them being not to 
ease the pressine on the militants in the 
Valley 

Bill he isn I being helped by the attitu¬ 
des ol .1 eeralin seition ol the |iolilicians 


Leave Kashmir 
to the f orces 

Perhaps lhat 's the only way 
to deal with the problem 

T here’s a way of fighting terro- 
rism/insiirgcncy And the experi¬ 
ence of Kashmir shows how not to do 
It. Traditionally, .several of the Bri¬ 
tish practises arc standard for the Indi¬ 
an soldiers and policemen. To an 
extent, informal British help was 
sought in containing insurgency in 
the north-east in the .Sixtie.s and the 
early Seventies. The literature of the 
campaign against the irregulars in 
Malaya is also commonly available. 
"But the political establishment is 
strangely inntK’cnt of violence and 
how to deal with it," said a senior 
army commander. 

As far back as 1971, a brigadier 
had written a paper for the National 
Defence College warning that insur¬ 
gency was taking root in the Valley. 


.and the bureaucrats And the damage 
they c.m do is reve.ilcd by the K 
Dor.iisw .imy episoile 

The diiector-gcneral ol police ol the 
state, G N Saxeri.i. was himself negotia¬ 
ting with the Ikhw.in-ul-Mtishmccn 
(11'Ml terroiists lor the rele.ise ol the 
Indi.in Oil executixe diiector lie didn't 
take loc.il police ofliieis into 
conlidcnce .is is usii.il—and that was a 
mistake And by the time he did, it was 
loo late 


A second group oUnegoliators icach- 
cd the Valley. Among them w'cre 
bmeaucr.ils who had iretitioncd the 
United Nations about Kashmir They 
also had the blessings of the minister of 
conimunicaiion, Ra|esh Pilot, who was 
111 the thick ol several past attempts to 
tree Doraiswamy 

Officers in the ministry ol home 
allairs (MIIA) say that the lUM terror¬ 
ists jumped at this "uniiiue" opporlunij,y 
that was presented to divide the admi-' 
lustration. Quickly, they negotiated 



Tlw troops In tho Valloy: gropli^ in tlw dark 


He had given reasons for it and ways 
to battle it. The desertation went to 
the service chiefs in natural course 
and to the ministry of defence. A few 
di.scussions and much blowing of hot 
air and that's it. The paper was 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile, the madrassas in the 
Valley became schixils for Iran- 
returned clerics to fundamentalise 
the youth. As students of five or ten 
years of age, they were taught to hale 
India and everything Hindu. "In 
1%5 and 1971, the anti-India force 
hadn’t gathered as much muscle to 


help Pak troops as thereafter," said a 
senior police officer. "It’s touch and 
go now". 

In 1985, the army once again warn¬ 
ed of the growing subterranean hate 
against the ways of the Indian rulers. 
Much of today’s problems arc a crea¬ 
tion of select Kashmiri and New 
Delhi politicians. 

But the army did not wish to get 
into it. All it emphasised was the urg¬ 
ent need to cut the scholastic link bet¬ 
ween the hardline clerics and the 
children. A suggestion was made to 
set up central schools. Like all good 
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\^ith the new ^itoup. And in exeliange lor 
I)onnswani\ li\e of then Lionie'. v^ere 
let oil. ineludinj; the dreaded Javed 
Ahnieil .Shalla 

H aving lost laee. l)(iP ,Sa\ena has 
asked to be relieved ol his duties. 
And worse. (Jovernor .Saxena has on his 
Iiands the sexuiitx loKes that aie demo- 
ralised b\ the expei leiiee "W’ejrooutto 
e.iptiire the terrorisis and the yoxern- 
nieni releases them II K.ishniii is to be 
kept the Kubaixa Saveeds anil the 
Doiaiswain\\ ol the workl have to be 
saenlieed." said a lopolliLei ol iheC'en- 
ti .il Heseix e Polne l oise IC'RPI') sullen- 
l\ "On die piesent eourse lies dis.istei 
It doesii l tiike too lai baek to look 
• bive militants ol the IKi.P weie 
exehanped loi kiib.iiya Saseed. 
datittluei ot loimei I nion home mini- 
siei Miilli Mohammed Saxeed II took a 
year and a-hall loi both the CRPI' and 



the H.SP' to {tet them baek It eost men 
and money 

• I'vvo teriorists ol the Il 'M were set Iree 
to scetire baek former National Confer- 



Kasfimir militants: fumismentalisad lot 


things it went into the trash cans. 
"Now tell me which parent wouldn’t 
want a giKKl education for his child?" 
askexi a senior officer ol the armed 
forces. "Between IhX.'i and now, 
there would have been a marked dif¬ 
ference in the mentality of the indige¬ 
nous Kashmiris. That opportunity is 
lost." 

Now the army wants a toughening 
up of the bimdohust there. As tin esta¬ 
blishment, it has started to dislike the 
frequent reshuffle of Govmiors. It 
wants what is known in the trade as 
"unity of control’. Which is, one man 


heads the state’s command and con- 
tr I apparatus. And all forces report 
to him, be it the police, the paramilita¬ 
ries or the army. This is an accepted 
way of handling terrorism worldwi¬ 
de. "Leave us to manage Kashmir for 
ten years," says a top cop. "Don't 
change the Governor. Make him 
answerable to the PM. And we will 
restore nonnalcy." 

In the present circumstances, it is 
not clear which of the two things is 
more difficult to obtain: a stable 
Governor or a stable Kashmir. 


GIrish Saxena has 
on his hands 
security forces 
that have been 
demoraiised by 
the government’s 
moves to 
exchange 
hostages for 
miiitants 


dice MP .Sailuddin .So/, s daughtci. 
Nahida Imlia/ It look another sexen 
months to recapluie them 

".laved Sli.illa is ihc liiiil ol sexen 
months search ami the Iruil ol 40 inlen- 
sixe combiiig o|ier.iiioiis ;\oxx it's .ill 
oxer." I.imenled a senior in the home 
miiiisiix 

Woildxxide. eapiUil.ition h.is not eon 
tamed lerioimm Norlhepohex ol selee 
live resistaiiie so .ippaieni iii K.ishmii 
Rubaix.i and N.ihid.i xxeie to be seemed 
at any cost beiause lliex weie boin into 
political lamilies 


s kiilnappiiig pioxoked 


Doiaiswaniy 

the Indian Oil (.'oipoMiion to re.ict. 
Do/eiis of It )C oi l icei s e.impeil m .Srma- 
gai xvilh monies toollerto the leiioiisis 
And when that didn't work ihey decided 
to choke oil supplies to Kashmir .So the 
government quickly mteiicded 

"But the kidn.ipped xive-vhancellor 
of .l&K IJnixersity .md the general mana- 
gei ol HM I had no blandishments oi 
bluffs to call." s.iid a police officei ".So 
authority stood by as they xxerc killed. I 
would hate to knoxx ihe leactions ol then 
families to Doiaisxxamx's release This 
|)olicy ol some being moie equal Ih.iii 
others Is bound to hurt us It already has " 

Goxeinor Saxena xvas to raise these 
matters with the Gentre, souiccs m the 
home ministry say. What he did and did¬ 
n’t should be lellected in his actions in 
the coming months But, meanwhile, 
those officers and men on Ihe beat m the 
Valley are confronted w'ith two con¬ 
undrums Will Gary Saxena last? Does 
the Government ot India have a policy 
on battling terrorism and kidnapping'’ • 
R, Rnlagopalmn/N»w Delhi 
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FOCUS 


Getting closer 

But will the government let the Boforsprobe continue? 


T he Bi)rois piiyolls iiiyMoiv may 
Tinally be iinravelleil Three major 
developments m the leeeni past 
tndicale thiil il may be llie begmmtig of 
the end ol the BolV)rs m;i/e I'hese are 
• The bankruptcy ol fine Petiser. the 
owner ot tlie Nobel gioup ol industries 
(which owns the Bofors company) and 
the subseijuenl take-over ol the compa¬ 
ny by the Swedish goveinment 
• The Indian Supreme C’oun’s crucial 
order declaring the validity ol the hirst 
Information Report (l-'IR) m the Bolors 


• The Swiss governinenl' 
of Its bank sectecy laws 


toning dow n 


i The Cenlriil Bureau ol _ 

Investigation (CTfl) is m 
the priKcss of sending an 
official communication 
to Sweden tn view of the 
'changed circumstances’ 
after the rejection by that 
country of the CBl Letter 
Rogatory on 5 June 
which sought the Swe¬ 
dish authorities’ ecKipera- 
tion tn the Bofors investi¬ 
gations. The C’BI wants 
to ask the Swedish 
government to revise its 
etirlicr decision that it 
would not cooperate with 
Indian investigators 
The Swedish authorit¬ 
ies had rejected the CBI 
Letter Rogatory saying 
that they could not Ibr- 
ce the Bofors company to 
disclose the the names of 
the ‘middlemen’ in the Rs 1,600 
crore Howit/er gun deal due 
to industrial secrecy The C'BI 
believes that the Swedish authorities can 
no longer cite this reason, ’ ll Sweden 
gives us the information as to w ho receiv¬ 
ed the money for swinging the gun deal 
in favour of the Swedish linn, the case 
would naturally crack open," says a CBl 
official. Now that the Swedish govern¬ 
ment owns the Bofors company, it need 
't force any busmessnnui to compromi- 
I ommercial secrecy. 

jie investigation may also benefit 


Irom the Swiss government’s decision 
to tone dow n bank secrccv laws Larlier, 
a lawyer or an accountant could open an 
account in the name of a letter bo.x com¬ 
pany 1 le would tell the Swiss bank con¬ 
cerned that he had the company’s 
owner's approval to opeiatc the 
account. The bank would accept this 
declaiation and would not ask him to 
leveal the identity of the beneficiary ol 
the Itinds 

Now, this IS no longer possible .\ 
Swiss bank Inn to know who the real 
beneliciary olThe account is 

This development could lead investi¬ 
gators to the smoking gun fhe V.P 
Singh regime succeeded in htiving the 


papers relatrng to the A E. Services 
account transferred to India. The owners 
of A I-. Services didmol seem to be too 
pertuibed the account was in the name 
ol .1 dummy and the funds had already 
been iranslerred to another .Swiss bank. 

Ironically, it is the transfer that could 
lake the hd oil the Bofors scam. The 
A I'! Sei V ices money is now in a Geneva 
bank in an account standing in the name 
of a company called Colbar As Colbar 
was not the diici.t recipient of any funds 
liom Bolois. Its owners took no spccKil 
piccaution to conceal their identity 
finder the amended Swiss law, the 
Geneva bank must have the nameot (’ol- 
bar’s beneficiary on its files. If ihat 



The Opposition needs 
to get to the bottom of 
Bofors if it is to 
damage the Gandhi 
famiiy’s chances of 
staying fn politics. Any 
evidence that links 
Colbar to the Ray|lv*era 
Congress could do that 


account is the subject of a criminal 
invesiigalion, then it must reveal his 
name. 

For the Opposition, this represents a 
major opportunity. It needs to get to the 
bottom ol Bofors il it is to damage the 
Gandhi lamily’s chances of staying in 
politics. Any evidence that links (Colbar 
to the Rajiv-era Congress could do that. 

But for that very reason, will the Nara- 
simha Rao government allow the investi¬ 
gation to get very far'.' • 

Hallv 8hanna/N»w OalhI 
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FOLLOW-UP 


Shetter from the storm 


LTTE leader Kittu leaves Britain for an undisclosed destination 

with the home olficc. "Wc will go ahead 


I n a typical L’lTh (Liberation Tigeis 
of Tamil Kelam) niovo— well- 
coordinated and secretive— Krish- 
nakumur Kittu, chicl coordinatoi ol the 
I.TTE's activities in l,ondon. Icit Hri- 
tain for some unknown L.uropean 
country—piobably Lianco last week ' 
The brilish home office, which had ask¬ 
ed him to leave the country and was still 
considcimg his asylum plea, was appa- 
' rently taken by surprise at his sudden 
llight. liven the LTTIi oil ice in London 
claimed that it did not know when Kittu 
had left and was not picpareil to say 
where he had gone Other inlornied sour¬ 
ces said Kittu h.id lelt Hrilaiii almost .1 
lortnight back An exclusion order was 
immediately issued by the home office i 
It bars Kittu fiom returning to Hriiain 
Sri Lankan papers had bi ,‘n specul.it 
ing for the last three weeks that Kittu had 
left Britain aflei being seived deporta¬ 
tion orders by the home office But till 
2.f August the l-TfL oil ice steadfastly 
maintained he was still aioiind and 
"lying low" 

It was by some bi/arrc 
coincidence iliat Kittu's 
deadline to leave Britain 
—the midnight ol 21 
August— ran out imme¬ 
diately after the news of 
the suicides of Sivarasan 
and .Subha. the prime sus¬ 
pects in the Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination case. It was 
expected that the former 
Jaffna commander, who 
has been in London since 
1989, would be arrested 
immediately and served 
deportation orders. On 21 
August, the LTTK's Lon¬ 
don office said there was^ 
a strong possibility of 
Kittu being arrested the 
next day. 

But Kittu was not 
arrested. LITE’S chief 
spokesman, Anton 
Rajah, told .Sunday that 
the home office had indi¬ 
cated it would consider 
Kittu’s plea for asylum. 


"The Tamil community has 
wiiilcn hundreds ol letters to the home 
olficc about Kitiu's struggles loi the 
T.imil people and the fight that is going 
on in .Sri Lanka. It look the home olficc 
by surprise that the man they had s.ud 
was not conducive to the public good, 
had such a popular .ippeal.' s.ud Kajah 
The same day at Kitlu's residence, the 
person answering the telephone said 
Kittu had just gone out and would be 
back latci However. Kiiiii has not spok¬ 
en to the pi ess at .ill since he was .isked 
to leave Britain 

It was only on I riday. .M) August, that 
the L f rii olficc adniillcd lh.it Kittu h.id 
left the country "1 can only say that 
Kittu IS now 111 anothei couniiy in laiio- 
pe." said Rajah "He will not stay in th.ii 
country but will jirobably move to ano 
Ihei one In his interest, we would not 
like to disclose the couniiy or his next 
move " Rajah, however, said that he was 
not awaieol when Kittu had lelt 

Me.mwhile- Kitlu's a|)plicalion lor 
asylum, Ixting handled by his lawyers 
Win .Stanley and David Bulges, is still 


with the case here," said Rajah. Earlier, 
David Bulges had told Sundvv that the 
asylum .ijiplication was unlikely to sue 
cced. "It's a case of wanting someone 
out, and if they have decided that they 
w.tni him out then he will have to leave, 
file home olllce is undei no obligation 
to jirodiice a shred of evidence to sup- 
poit their allegations." 

The home office had asked Kittu to 
leave on the giounds that he was involv¬ 
ed III international terrorist activities and 
was extolling money for the purpose of 
lei 101 ism. It said his hie was not under 
ihre.il III Sii I anka and his stay m Britain 
was not conducive to the public goixl. 
Several Tamil organisations in Britain 
immedi.tiely jnolesied to the home olfi- 
ce But while the home ollice was 
obviously studying Kitlu’s application 
.iiid prejiaiing to call a three-man panel 
to hear his case. Kittu had llown out. 

Said R.ijah, "Kittu has gone to Europe 
because there is an European mitialive 
tor talks between the LTTE and the Sri 
Lankan government and Kittu 
plays a key role in 
' that So far. anii-LfTE. 
lorces have been Hying to 
disuipi them and are try¬ 
ing to make Kiltu’s stay 
dilficull. It IS m the intcr- 
esl of ihe.se [Kmcc talks | 
that I would not like to 
say which country he is in 
and where he is applying 
for asylum " 

Diplomatic sources in 
London s.iy that Kittu is 
in France. France and 
Germany have a higher 
number of Tamil 
relugces than Britain and 
a better record of 
immigration and asylum. 

Meanwhile. the 

Govemnieni ol India, 
which was apparently 
pleased with Britain’s 
tough stand on Kittu and 
had even toyed with the 
idea of asking for his 
extradition, may take up 
the case in Europe. • 
Shrsbmal Btuu/LonOon 


Kittu: MUkin^ asylum in Europe 
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V cllupillai Prabha- 
karan is the sub¬ 
ject of a detailed 
prollle. Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW), 
the country’s external 
intelligence organisation, 
has been asked to tap its 
agents to produce every 
big and small details of 
the Libeiation Tigers ot 
Tamil I-.elani (Liri') 
chief Operatises ol the 
Intelligence Bureau (IB) 
have also been asked to i 
contribute Researchers 
have started to go 
through archival material 
and media reports to 
gathei eveiy ciumb on 
the man. pAplained a top 
oITtctal of the RAW'. "Wc 
are going into bis jserso- 
iial lifestyle, his likes and 
dislikes, his eating habits 
and his political ideolo¬ 
gy. In shoit, eveiythmg 
that makes the man what 
he Is. a ruthless but suc¬ 
cessful guerrilla leader" 


The profile will be pre- 
pared by a cell specially ■ O 
set up in RAW to monitor Vis' 
the activities ol the 
L r i li There are other . 
matters that will eome up L iB 
for scrutiny loo. the out- QfcfcBBL-— 

fit's leadership siruelure, - 

the commaml and eontrol 
systems, the cadre streng- At thO T 
th. deployment patterns, (left)* 

battle tactics and strate- th6 IPK 
gies. Much of the infor- tricklf 

mation will eome Ironi 
debriefing army officers 
of the Indian Peace Keep¬ 
ing Force (IPKF). RAW is also analys¬ 
ing the psychological underpinnings of 
cyamde-taking. "We are left pretty help¬ 
less when the I.TTE guerrillas consume 
the poison as easily as they do." conless- 
ed a career intelligence officer. It's call¬ 
ed il-C culture in the trade Or the cyani¬ 
de consuming culture’. "We are kxiking 
for weapons of the mind to combat it." 
the oHlcer said. 

In fact, the way Rajiv Gandhi was 
assassinated has shaken the Cabinet 
secretarial. Both the RAW and the IB 
were criticised for having failed to provi¬ 
de intelligence rept^rts suggesting that 
the LTTE was after Rajiv C^dhi’s life. 


Piofiliiig 

Prabhakaian 

RAW is entrusted with the job of 
gathering intelligence reports 
on the LTI E and its chief 













- - 


At the moment, RAW’S information of Prabhakaran 
(ieft) and the LTTE is fairly outdated. Even when 
the IPKF was taking them on, RAW managed only a 
trickle of intelligence. And nearly most of it was 
wrong or made up 


"The killing took months of planning, 
preparation and recruitment of persons. 
And still we didn’t get wind of it," con¬ 
fessed a RAW official. "Now we want to 
be two steps ahead of Prabhakaran." 

That won’t be easy. 

At the moment, RAW’s infonnation 
ot the LTTE is fairly outdated. Even 
when the IPKF was taking them 
on—and for three years. actual¬ 
ly-—RAW managed only a trickle of 
intelligence. And nearly most of it was 
wrong or made up. As agencies go, 
R.A W had access to official reports, inter¬ 
cepts from Sri Lankan spy networks. 


dossiers. interrogation 
reports of militants and 
so on. But the crown ol 
intelligence comes from 
your own sources. And 
RAW had no mole in the 
higher reaches of the 
LTTE. "You create them 
by bribe or pacification." 
said a spyiiraster. RAW 
tried but failed. Fuelling 
ambition in a rival is ano¬ 
ther method. This was 
also attempted. Over two 
yeais ago, RAW planted 
a story that Prabhakaran 
and his deputy, Mahatay- 
ya, were locked in a strug¬ 
gle to death m the heart of 
the Vanni jungles. Prab¬ 
hakaran was also "killed 
off’in the pioccss But as 
events proved I'ater, none 
ol this was true "We lost 
against the LITE 
because there was no one 
to squeal about its plans," 
said a delence official 


The handicap persists. 
Oflieials in the Cabinet 
secretariat admit that the 
prollle ol Prabhakaran 
^ ■: would be patchy. "We 
•..'ii:'' 6#-' have to know the inside 

^ 1 track of his mind to crack 
Vy him," a RAW oltieial 
AljL explained. "And wc 

. don’t." This is bad news. 

For, one purpose of an all- 
lakaran encompassing profile 
whan was to get answers to 
j only a some questions nagging 
it was the .Special Investigating 
Team (SIT). One of them 
being: Prabhakaran per- 

- mitted a LTTE 

representative to meet Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi on 5 March this year. Two months 
later, the same man reportedly authoris¬ 
ed his murder. But why'.’ What caused 
him to switch his mind from rapproche¬ 
ment to assassination ’ Then there is the 
second question that is worrying securi¬ 
ty agencies: for twp months, Sivarasan 
and Subha were underground. Did they 
set up more targets to attack'? .Such fears 
are real. Because the IB has information 
that the murderous couple had set out to 
demolish Karnataka’s Knshnarajasagar 
dam.* 
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Moving mountains 

Buddhists threaten to resume their stir for a separate Ladakh 


W hile the Kashmir Valley conti¬ 
nues to suffer under the 
shadow of death, trouble 
seems to be brewing afresh in the brilli¬ 
ant uplands of Ladakh. The strategic bor¬ 
der region, where every youth above the 
age of 14 has been trained in the art of 
self-preservation by the Indian Army, is 
likely to witness a renewed campaign 
for separate territorial identity. "And it 
will manifest itself in the form of an agi¬ 
tation we are contemplating in the next 
90 days," says Rig/.in Jora, general- 
secretary, Ladakh Buddhist Association 
(LBA). 

The LBA is demanding the separa¬ 
tion of Ladakh from Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir and the formation of a Union territo¬ 
ry under central rule in order to further 
the interests of the region’s majority 
Buddhist population. And it is feared 
that the new round of agitations may 
take on the horrific overtones ol earlier 
disturbances that had broken out two 
years back in August 1989. The slate 
government is aware of the implications 
of the LBA threat and is bracing for 
trouble. The authorities have already 
ordered the building of an extension to 
the Leh Central Jail in the Ladakh 
headquarters. 

The LBA’s stir plan is fully in keep¬ 
ing with the mood of 1.7 lakh Ladakhis 
(1981 census), 88 per cent of whom are 
Buddhists and 12 per cent Muslims. The 
movement for Ladakh's separation from 
Kashmir is also backed by the region’s 
erstwhile queen and former MP, Gyal- 
mo Disket Wangmo, also known as Par- 
vati Devi. Said Wangmo: "I intend writ¬ 
ing a letter to Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao in this connection and also talk to 
President Venkataraman who is schedul¬ 
ed to visit the palace." 

The President called on the queen at 
the ancient Stok Palace the day after 
Wangmo spoke to Sunday. But soon 
after his departure, electricity to the 
royal household and to Leh town was 
cut off. There was uninterrupted power 
flow on the day preceding the Presi¬ 
dent's arrival and during his stay, and 
the sudden cutback offended most 
people. "It’s a cruel joke," said Thupstan 
Chhewang, president, LBA. "The 


Stakna Hydel Project, built at the cost of 
Rs 35 crorcs, provides us with electricity 
only for three or four months of the year. 
The planners simply did not lake into 
consideration that during the winter our 
water freezes." 

The government is putting up a TV 
lower behind the Stok Palace to bring 
Leh within Dwirdarshan’s spreading 
network. But the town’s residents are 
not impressed. Given the appalling 
power situation, they feel that the 
government’s efforts to usher in the 
electronic medium amount to a farce. 

Apart from the Stakna project, the 


LBA lists a number of other factors 
which, it feels, are clear examples of the 
state government’s callousness and dis¬ 
criminatory attitude. Some of them are: 

• The abandoning of the Ranbipur irriga¬ 
tion project, begun amid much fanfare 
during the Seventies, because of design¬ 
ing flaws. It ^as discovered that water 
flowed back into the Indus instead of 
going the other way. 

• The delay in the completion of the 
Egoo-Fay irrigation project, into which 
Rs 10 crorcs are said to have been sunk 
so far. 

• The decline d’tourism, a crucial indus¬ 
try in Ladakh, due to the disturbances in 
Kashmir. In 1989, there were nearly 
20,0(X) tourists. Last year the number 
fell to 8,WW. 

• The government has made no serious 
effort to tap ground water by sinking 
•tubcwclls. 

• There is no blood bank in Ladakh. 


• The airport remains closed during win¬ 
ter and the only life-line in those bleak 
days is the Leh-.Srinagar highway. 
Heavy snow and landslides often lead to 
Its disruption. But the government has 
made no attempt to open a second route 
by upgrading the Leh-Manali road. 

• The Ladakh Affairs Department and 
the Development Board of Ladakh have 
been rendered ineffective by the state 
government. 

• There are no colleges in Ladakh. 

• The region has only one MLA in the 
Jammu and Kashmir Assembly. 

• For three con.secutive years, maintains 


the LBA, the percentage of Ladakhi stu¬ 
dents passing the S,Sl.C examination 
stood at three per cent. Following a hue 
and cry, the 1990 papers were graded in 
Jammu. And the percentage shot up to 
50. 

The actual list is longer, and "we are 
not going to take things lying down", 
says Jora. "Following our last agitation, 
Buta Singh (the then home minister) 
assured us that we would be given some¬ 
thing like the hill council of Darjeeling. 
But that IS yel to be done. It is a Congres- 
s(l) promise to us, and wc shall remind 
the Centre of its word. Wc are not going 
to be patient any more," he declares. 

The writing is abundantly clear on the 
mountain wall. But will the Centre care 
to read it before time runs out on an eth¬ 
nic bomb licking away on the nation’s 
border? • 

MnUm WnnI/Lth 



IhaquMHi: 
standing up 
forUMiakli 

Jora and 
Cldiawang: 
incraasing 
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V. GANGADHAR 

No passport required 

The Indian Express redefines patriotism 


Journulism, thy name 
IS hypiKTisy! An edi¬ 
tor may come out with 
stinging comments on 
the neglect of youth in 
the country. But 
within his own organi- 
^ .sation. he would see to it that all youth¬ 
ful talent is kept safely subdued. Or take 
all those reports about the coterie, indul¬ 
ging in a bit of back.scat driving. Well, 
such coteries may well operate in a news¬ 
paper, keeping the editor in the dark 
about some of the major stories carried 
in it. 

Is this what is happening at the Indian 
Express'? Is executive editor Prabhu 
Chawla consulted on the anti-Ambani 
stories that arc regularly being front¬ 
paged? Did he commission and okay the 
notorious front-page story written by ex- 
NRI. R.V. Pandit, which accused the 
Ambanis of being ‘anti-nationar? Pan¬ 
dit fears Larsen & Toubro (L&T) failing 
into the hands of the Ambanis because 
.of ‘security' reasons! L&T, he points 
out, IS involved in our nuclear 
power projects. 

For a front-page story. Pandit’s 
account is quite hilarious. “I believe that 
I know Mr Dhirubhai Ambani and his 
son Mukesh best although I have met 
them only once, separately. I know the 
danger and threat they pose to the Indian 
state." Or, what docs one make of this 
gem? "Homosexuals and people involv¬ 
ed in financial shenanigans and other 
controversial activities are the persons 
likely to be blackmailed." 

Would any professional editor okay 
such a piece? Particularly when 20 per 
cent of the paper is owned by an indivi¬ 
dual who, for 40 years, was not even an 
Indian citizen? Prabhu Chawla would 
do well to remember these lines from 
King Lear (slightly amended): 

As flics are to wanton boys, so are 
editors 

To their owners. They exploit us for 
their pleasure. 

As a Times of India editorial put it 
lucidly, "Indeed, regardless of the outco¬ 
me of the F.xtraordinary General Meet¬ 


ing (EGM). the biggest loser in the mat¬ 
ter will be neither Mr Ambani nor Mr 
Wadia, but Indian Journalism. When 
newspapers exchange the most gro¬ 
tesque innuendos—questioning the 
patriotic bonafides of each other—some 
of this mud is bound to stick to the profes¬ 
sion as a whole." 

As for the government financial insti¬ 
tutions demanding an adjournment of 
the L&T EGM, The Independent com¬ 
mented, "The institutions have once 
again shown that they are incapable of 
taking independent action. The track 
record of these institutions, particularly 
the Life Insurance Corporation, which 
allowed itself to be used in a most blat¬ 
ant manner by the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment last year, does not inspire much 
confidence. Hence the suspicion that 
there has been behind-the-scenes pressu¬ 
re which has prompted their supine 
behaviour." 

The Economic Times, however, came 


out with the harshest tomments. "Inde¬ 
ed sections of the press too have taken 
sides and indulged in an unseemly battle 
devoid of any real issue or public prin¬ 
ciple. It IS also extraordinary that a bid 
by one bkK'k of shareholders to wrest 
control of the management of a private 
sector company should make the govern¬ 
ment feel that it has to intervene lor fear 
of the passage of the Finance Bill (no 
less) being at risk in Parliament. Finst 
and foremost, this shows how politicis-’ 
ed Indian business has become, and how 
much It (and the financial institutions) 
have to be dcpoliticised before liberalisa¬ 
tion and deregulation can be said to have 
made any meaningful progress. Is the 
country’s taxation policy and fiscal 
restructuring to be dependent on how 
certain MPs feel about the Ambanis or 
Mr Nusli Wadia? There is no reason 
why the financial institutions should not 
simply sell their stake in Larsen & 
Toubro if they feel that a management 
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which they do not like is going to be in 
place? But logic, rationality and good 
sense seem to be at a premium whenever 
the Ambanis and Mr Wadia (and their 
cohorts) lock horns.’" 

Well, one can't ask for a better summ¬ 
ing up than that, can one? 


QIasnost Is in 


With the newspapers full of stories on 
what is happening in the U.SSR, 
glasnost is deHnitely in, at least at the 
Soviet consulate in Bombay. In a rather 
unprecedented move, the consul- 
general Cleb Ivashentsov, in a freewhee¬ 
ling interview to Rajdeep Sardesai 
{Times of India) discussed the implica¬ 
tions of what was happening in his 
country. 

The coup against Gorbachev failed, 
according to the consul-general, 
because it lacked popular support. "The 
mindsof the Soviet people have changed 
during the last six years. Having breath¬ 
ed the air of democracy, they will no lon¬ 
ger tolerate dictatorship and tyranny." 
Ivashentsov did not hesitate to comment 
on the role of Gorbachev rival, Boris Yel¬ 
tsin. "He acted positively under great 
pressure, and showed a high degree of 
responsibility." The coup, opined the 
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diplomat, has brought Yeltsin and Gor¬ 
bachev closer. "Now, they cannot sur 
vive without each other." 

Ivashentsov, who monitored the tele¬ 
vision news beamed via satellite from 
Moscow, elaborated: "The coup leaders 
have been carrying on a surreptitious poli¬ 
tical struggle for power for quite someti¬ 
me now, while maintaining a subdued 
public profile. The hardliners have been 
tempted to strike openly because of the 
growing affinity between Gorbachev 
and Yeltsin during the negotiations of 
the All-Union Treaty. With Gorbachev 
out ol Moscow on holiday, they had 
made their move" 

All this and more from a diplomat, 
that too from the Soviet Union! In sharp 
contrast to Ivashentsov's engaging 
frankness, officials of the Bhabha Ato¬ 
mic Research Centre (BARC) continu¬ 
ed with their studied silence when not 
planting stories in the press over the 
issue of damage suffered by sensitive 
instruments at the BARC modular labo¬ 
ratory during the rain-Iashed weekend 
from 6 June. 

In his ‘Science Scan’ column (Econo¬ 
mic Times), R. Ramachandran charges 
Margaret Alva, Union minister of state 
for personnel, public grievances and pen- 
sions,of misleading Parliament. Herrep- 


Commented a Times 
of India editorial: 
"Regardless of the 
outcome of the 
Extraordinary 
General Meeting, the 
biggest loser of the 
matter will be neither 
MrAmbani nor Mr 
Wadia, but Indian 
journalism. When 
newpapers exchange 
the most grotesque 
innuendos— 
questioning the 
'patriotic bonafides 
of each other—some 
oftfiis mud is bound 
to stick to the, 
profession as a whole" 




ly that "only the basement of one labora¬ 
tory out of many buildings in the BARC 
was affected temporarily", may be tech¬ 
nically correct. But, argues 
Ramachandran, the affected building is 
nearly 8(X) meters long and houses seve¬ 
ral experimental units. 

Similarly, the damage estimate (Rs 
one lakh) given to Times of India by a 
BARC controller, cannot be anything 
else but ridiculous. Says 
Ramachandran, "With Rs one lakh, you 
cannot buy even one decent, ordinary 
scientific instrument, let alone a sophisti¬ 
cated one. But the Modlab would have 
had in its basement units several sophisti¬ 
cated instruments, given the fact the 
units included the workshops of the 
nuclear physics division (NPD), the che¬ 
mistry and metallurgy divisions, an 
electron microscope and the multi¬ 
disciplinary re.search .scheme (MDRS) 
which included uranium enrichment 
project using a 20 watt argon laser as 
well as the molecular beam route." 

Now, why can’t the BARC brasshats 
follow the example of the Soviet consul- 
general and come clean? 


Children of a lesser god 


Ameena of Hyderabad and the Saudi 
sheikh who was not a sheikh at all. A 
story of greed, deception and exploita¬ 
tion. The press covered it in detail des¬ 
pite the efforts of some of the publica¬ 
tions to communalise the whole issue 
and demand the immediate introduction 
of a universal civil code for everyone. 

In the heat and dust of the Ameena 
affair, only the Indian Express and The 
Hindustan Tunes chose to comment edi¬ 
torially on the inhuman treatment meted 
out to Muthamma, a backward woman 
of Andhra Pradesh. She was beaten, 
stripped, paraded through the streets and 
exhibited at the village market place by 
the castc-Hindu Reddy landlords. What 
was her crime? She helped two young¬ 
sters, who were in love, to elope. The 
girl was a caste Hindu while the boy was 
a backward. The villagers chose to 
remain quiet and the one person who 
covered her naked body with a towel, 
was also beaten up by the Reddy thugs. 

First. Tsunder massacre, and now 
this! What happened to Muthamma was 
as important as what happened to Amec- 
na. Both were victims of a system and 
yet the media played down the Andhra 
Pradesh atrocity. Perhaps, what happens 
to the backward castes docs not matter! 
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Another sheikh of Araby 


And the rescue of another child bride 


H oi on ihc heels of the clisclosiire 
of the sale ol Ameena. the 
11-year-old child bride, to a 
ni iddle-aged Arab f »ee Si wm r /—7 Sep¬ 
tember 1991). Hoiiibay police disclosed 
that It had rescued another child bride. 
Kukhsana. 14, while she was en route to 
Abu I^habi on 4 August with a 
44-ycar-old Arab. 

Deputy commissioner 
of police (airport 
.S.B Kulkarni, disclosed 
that .Sahar International 
Airport immigration otfi- 
cials spotted Rukhsana 
Begum with the UAH 
national, Mushada 

Husain, and discovered 

documents, including her 

passport, had been tor- ^ ' 

ged. Kukhsana's age in 

her passport had been 

increased to 18 and the 

document declared that 

she was Husain’s wife. A . 

copy of the ntkalwaama I 

produced by Husain slat- I i 

cd that the marriage had y 

taken place on 5 June, but f 

the Arab's passport I; 

revealed that he had arriv- /j 

ed in Bombay only on 18 if 

July. The two were prom- |f 

ptiy taken into custody, 

Rukhsana being released ^ 

three days later into the 
custody of her widowed 
mother. ! 

ft would have been an ?? j 

open-and-shut Ameena- - -— 

like ease but for the fact U" 
that Rukhsana, the young- OUfta 

est of live children in a 
prxir Muslim family, has WoS leS 
been consistent in stating With hi 

that she is Husain's sister- 
in-law. Then why the for¬ 
gery and duplicity? | 

Explained Rukhsana’s family, it was 
merely to circumvent UAE immigration 
laws that do not easily 
allow the issue of tourist visas to single 
women. And Rukhsana had wanted to 
go to Abu Dhabi to help her unwell 
sister with her household chores. 


"There is no fraud, as is being claimed 
by the police and newspapers," said an 
angry Na/ir Ahmad, Rukhsana's 
34-year-old brother. "We got a marriage 
certificate only to help her get to Abu 
Dhabi, where our sister needs her help. 
It is entirely a family matter. Why 
should anyone else be interested in it? In 
anv case, we would never sell off our 


I ourteen-year-old Rukhsana Ahmad (right) 
was rescued while on her way to Abu Dhabi 
with her 44-year-old ‘husband’, Mushada 
Husain 


sister." 

The Rajaramwadi slum colony in 
Mulund (west), where the Ahmads live, 
is inhabited by any number of poor 
Muslim families. "Can you blame Rukh¬ 
sana for being happy to leave this 
place?" asked a neighbour, requesting 


anonymity. 

The Ahmads, however, continue 
denying that Rukhsana was actually mar¬ 
ried to the Arab. "We.were advised by 
two brokers that the quickest and easiest 
way of sending Rukhsana abroad would 
be by arranging a marriage certificate. 
We are innocent people who have been 
duped," said Ahmad, a truck-driver by 

R prol'ession. 

"Mushada is a respecta¬ 
ble man, who treats our 
sister very well," continu¬ 
ed Ahmad, pointing tg 

electric iron he has receiv¬ 
ed as gifts from his Arab 
brother-in-law. 

arrested the two kazn, 
Abdul Azim and Abdul 

yi, “ Payment of Rs 6(K) 

K each. Ahmad is now ada- 

, mant that he will try and 
his sister to Abu 

"Mushada can take her as 
his daughter,” he said. 

The arrests of Rukhsa- 
na and ffusain, with all 
their untidy ends, only 
brings into focus the pre- 
valence of child manria- 
ges in poverty-stricken 
homes in Hyderabad, 
northern Kerala—and in 
Tul si wadi in central Bom- 
UmiHH bay. In Tulsiwadi, for 

instance, it is reported 
that every family has at 
I (right) least one daughter marri- 

DhCbl 

. - lies receive their meher 

11800 amount—usually paid at 

Ihc time of divorce—wh¬ 
en the marriage is 

. solemnised. 

Often, male‘*relatives latch on to the 
new relationship and head for the Mid¬ 
dle East in .search of jobs, repatriating a 
part of their earnings back home. It 
would seem to be a win-win situation for 
the poor families who cannot afford to 
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Ameena (right) 
had barely faded 
from public 
memory when 
yet another child 
bride hit the 
limelight 
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pay dowries to Indian bridegrooms, and 
to the Arabs, poverty-stricken by the 
standards of their own country, who can¬ 
not afford the dowry of an Arab wife. 

But, more often than not, these ‘marri¬ 
ages’ have unhappy endings with the 


Arab husbands either divorcing and then 
reselling the girls in their own country 
where they fetch a high price, or virtual¬ 
ly enslaving their wives in their 
countries, or with many of them failing 
to take their child brides home with 


them at all. 

Many of these marriages take place 
during the monsoons—the time of year 
when Arabs traditionally flock to Bom¬ 
bay to ‘see the rain’. Saudi law, inciden¬ 
tally, which ruled Yahya al Sagish, the 
first Arab who came into the news for 
buying a child bride, prohibits its nation¬ 
als from marrying foreigners without 
first obtaining home ministry clearance. 
According to a press release, issued by 
the Saudi Arabian embassy, such permis¬ 
sion is seldom given, and only to those 
nationals whocan convince their govern¬ 
ment that the reason for marrying a fore¬ 
igner is valid and just. On its part, the 
Saudi embassy says, it carries out a 
check on the girl’s background, includ¬ 
ing her age and social status, before it 
grants permission to go ahead with the 
marriage. 

Obviously, such systems are full of 
loopholes, as is proved by the Ameena 
and Rukhsana incidents. In a system 
where passports are easily forged, and 
poverty drives families to selling their 
daughters, more than Just a few tough 
laws are going to be needed if our girl 
children are to be saved. • 

Nmaihm Khaimm/Bombay 
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EXEMPT YOUR 
CAPITAL GAINS FROM TAX 

INVEST IN 




CAPITAL BONDS 


Lung term capital gains from the sale of land, buildings, jewellery, shares etc. attract Income Tax. But 
there is a way out. Invest in IDBl CAPITAL BONDS.keep your capital intact and earn interest too. 


• Oonds available at par throughout • Exemption upto K$. 5 lakhs from • At the Investor's option, interest 

the tear Wealth Tax under Section S( I) tor the frill period of 5 years can 

• llxeniptitin from tax on Capital (xvie) read with Section 5( lA) of be paid in advance on discounted 

(iains under Section 54E of the Wealth Tax Act, 1957. basis. 

Income Tax Act. I%1. • Interest at 9% pa. payable half • No deduction of tax at source. 

• Income tax benefit under yearly. • Outstation cheques accepted and 

Section 801.. • Investments by Non-Resident cost of collection borne by IDBl. 

Indians also accepted « 

ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


• At the investor’s option, interest 
tor the frill period of 5 years can 
be paid in advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at source. 

• Outstation cheques accepted and 
cost of collection borne by IDBl. 




Tor further detaiLs contact die nearest IDBl office or write to Manager 

INDUSTRIAX DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBl Tower. Cuffe Parade, Bombay 400 005 Tel: 218 9111/21 


(Revised) 
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A workshop in 
Bangalore brings 
together the greats of 
advertising photography 




F bw who stop to admife a clever sel¬ 
ling line in a good advertisement 
realise that it was the ad’s visual 
ctMitent that caught their attention in the 
first place. It is, after all. the way an ad 
looks that is of initial importance, what it 
says is—however important—i 
secondary. 

And so, a workshop devoted to visual 
excellence and the people responsible 
for creating it; the art directors and the 
cream of the photographers<^om the top 
advertising agencies all over the 
country. The workshop, titled New- 
school-91, has as its venue Bangalore's 
West End Hotel. 

On the panel are fashion photogra¬ 
pher Ashok Salian, best remembered for 
his work with Bombay Dyeing, 
Raymonds and Graviera Suitings, and 
industrial photographer Hardev Singh, 
whose assignmenu include those with 
Taj and Oberoi Hotels worldwide. Food 
and still life photographer Pradeep Das 
Gupta (whose photographs grace the 
Nestle Milkmaid Book tuid the Yamaha 
and Coiitessa ads), ad filmmaker Shanta- 
nu Shieorey (Thums 
Up, Garden Vareli), Elsie 
Nanji (creative director. 

Ambience Advertising, 
handling such campaigns 
as Gar^n Vareii’s and 
Maharashtra Tourism’s), 

Gopi Kukde (of die 
Onida campaign—need 
one say more?), Ivan 
Arthur (national creative 
. director at Hindustan 
Thompson Associates) 
and Mohammed Khan 
(creative director. Enter¬ 
prise Advertising, to 
whom goes the cr^it for 
the Nationd 1^ Coordi¬ 
nation Committee’s’’egg¬ 




centric" ads) are the other panelists. 

International invitees to the work¬ 
shop include Adrian Flowers, the reput¬ 
ed European advertising photogra^er 
best known for his Benson & Hedges 
campaign, and Hideki Fujii, the fashion 
photographer celeta-ated for his cam¬ 
paigns for Max Factor, Kodak Films and 
Kenwood. Fuji! brings with him 
Kobayashi, chairperson of the Japanese 
Make-up Artists’ Guild, and Japanese 
model Sayoko, to make his presentation. 

With such an interesting line-up, the 
success of NewschooI-91 is assured. 
Some 400 of the best creative visualisers 
and photographers have 
come together to 
exchange (heir views and 
better understand the con¬ 
cept of the all-important 
visual content of an 
advertisement. 

Says Sudhir Ram- 
chandran. South India's 
leading advertising and 
industrial photographer 
and coordinator of New- 
school-91, "The advertis¬ 
ing photographer today 
participates even in the 
formulation of the con¬ 
cept. The art director and 
the photographer woric 
t(^{ether to develop 


the visual presentation ' of tills 
concept. AVhich is why they need to be 
brought together under one roof. New- 
.school-91 will thus feature items like 
’Minimalism is Beautiful’, The Philoso¬ 
phy of Advertising Photography which 
Sells’, ’Japanese Advertising Phousgn^ 
phy Today’, as also the art of make-u^ 
ncw-look fashion, food, still life and 
large area photography." 

Photographers have a special point to 
make during the workshop: thatsdvertis- 
ing and industrial photography contri¬ 
bute to the nation’s economy, and to this 
end, are showing a ten-minute Him by 
Shantanu Sheotey on the subject. This is 
also their opportunity to put their case 
forward about the prohibitive customs 
duQr on their professional equi{Mnent. 
Trilok Desai, the publisher of Asia 
Photography, is bringing out a 2B-page 
tabloid every day of the workshop. 

A measure of Newschool-9l’s suc¬ 
cess can be seen in the fact that Konica, 
J^an, is its official sponsor, and that the 
Advertising and Industrial Photogra¬ 
phers’ Association of India (AIPA- 
India) plan's on conducting similar work¬ 
shops every year. 

Altogether, good news for the clients 
of advertising services, who can look for¬ 
ward to seeing their products projected 
in even better focus than before. • 

PlHkIaVInmi/Wmigtton 
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WATERS 


Among the sadhus at the Nasik Kwnbh 
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aidyanath Jamnaprasad of 
Suchitn^anj, Ayqdhya 
stopped stirring his rice for 
a moment. Looking as if he 
had bitten into something 
rotten, he repeated the question: "Why 
have I come to Kumbh Mela? Arre it is 
forpunya. This is my dharma, and this is 
the duty of eveiy Hindu." Barely seven 
feet away sat the impassive Ram Ragde 
Das, 123, reputed to be a sadhu of consi¬ 
derable learning, and impassive, per¬ 
haps because at 123 years there is little 
else one can be. His disciples and a 
motley bunch of assorted sadhus mulled 
over their ganja, carrying out little con¬ 
versations and doing whatever their 
dharma compelled them to. 

Welcome to Kumbh Mela, model 
1991, at Nasik-Trimbakeshwar—the 
dual locale the result of a bloody fight in 
1872 between the Shaivites and the 
Valshnavites about who would take a 
dip into the holy river, the Godavari, 
first. Since neither side was prepared to 
be magnanimous, the Shaivites were 
sent off to Trimbakeshwar, an ancient 
Shaivite temple-town some 28 kms 
away. So, while the Vaishnavite sadhus 
bathed under pouring rain in what was 
the first shahi snan (royal bath) of the 
festival at Ram Kund in Nasik town on 
21 August, the Shaivites awaited their 
turn on 23 August. 

In the first part of the festival alone, 
an estimated 33,(X)0 sadhus took the 
plunge. During the 40 holy days mark¬ 
ing the first year of the festival, some 13 
la^ sadhus and supplicants will have 
washed away their sins, sought punya 
and fulfilled their dharma in the same 
manner as Baidyanath Jamnaprasad. 

But the stars of the show are not the 
Jamnaprasads of this world. They are 
really the sadhus. who have flocked to 
Nasik from nearly every comer of India, 
paiticidarly Uttar Pradesh which seems 
to have some sort of dispropcntionate 
representation in the sadhu hierarchy. 
Akhada (a sect of sadhus) ptditics and 
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At tiM mMr. ftiNIIHnE oiM’t 
ithanna 



inter-sadhu rivalry would put both the 
shenanigans at the Kremlin and the rigid 
protocol of Buckingham Palace to 
shame. It is politics and the rigid hierar¬ 
chy which decides which aldiada will 
bathe first, a matter not to be taken 
lightly, and one which frequently leads 
to riots and free-for-alls. TTiis year, for 
instance, the Sri Panch Juna Akhada—o- 
ne of the biggest with a contingent of 
nearly 30,()00 sadhus—took strong 
exce^on to the Nasik local police’s 
notification last month regarding route 
changes of the ceremonial procession 
taken out by sadhus to and from their 
bath. 

Since 1956, the Juna Akhada has 
been inarching on the right of their 
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•adlius male* tiMir way to tiM w«t«rs In procMSkNi: protocol to all 


breihrcn from the Niranjan Akhada, 
thus ensuring that they enter the pond 
enclosure, where they take their holy dip 
simultaneously. Protocol and procedure 
has been rigidly defined as follows: the 
Juna Akhada, after entering the pond 
enclosure from the east side must move 
in a clockwise direction towards the 
west side for their dip, whereas the 
Niranjan Akhada sadhus bathe at the 
south side. The cleansing over, the Juna 
Akhada sadhus exit from the east side 
(moving in a clockwise direction of cour¬ 
se) while the Niranjan sect moves out of 
the east entrance in an anti-clockwise 
direction. 

Obviously then, even a minor change 
in the route or concession to the Niran¬ 
jan sadhus to leave in a clockwise direc¬ 
tion for a change became a matter of 
great debate and consternation. "Tem¬ 
pers are bound to flare up and there is 
likely to be some blood spilled unless 
this notice is withdrawn," warned the 
Juna Akhada’s head priest, Balkrishna 
Purshottam Joshi. The notice was 
withdrawn. 

H anging out at Sadhugram, a 
232-acre complex in the T^van 


area barely five kilometres away from 
Nasik’s Ram Kund (Ram, Lakshman 
and Sita are supposed to have stopped 
and bathed here), the sadhus are a pretty 
relaxed lot. Despite an overpowering 
smell of gammaxine powder, liberally 
sprinkled to mask other equally offen¬ 
sive and overpowering smells, the rather 
sweet whiff of ganja makes itself felt 
occasionally. Explains Naga Aijun Das 
of the Digambar sect from Vrindavan, 
"We sadhus have to smoke ganja fOT 
several reasons. First of all, it dries up 
certain vital fluids in our body not need¬ 
ed for those who lead a brahmachari 
life, and second, it keeps our body warm 
during long hours of meditation and 
puja." 

Fopner freedom fighter and the curr¬ 
ent head of the Nirmohi (without desire) 
sect, Mahant Prempujari Dasji Maharaj, 
81, is seated deep within the recesses of 
his tent atop a plastic folding bed, his 
VIP suitcase (brand new) shackled with 
an inch-thick steel chain to his bed. 
"Sadhus," he pronounces after great per¬ 
suasion, "are made, not bom. It is my 
past life that determines that I am a 
sadhu in this one." The mahemt that 
goes on to compare the human Ixxiy 

T—^-:------ 


with a nine-door helicopter, but this 
rather colourful conversation is cut short 
by a stream of visitors clamouring for a 
darshan with the Holy One. As men and 
women pounce on his feet, the mahant 
offers green guavas to bawling babies. 

In contrast. Rameshwar Das, MA, 
PhD, showsconsiderablesavvyinward- 
ing off unwanted supplicants by instruct¬ 
ing those who guard his tent to ke^ foe 
curious out. "I was bora in Hindustan 
and was known as a Hindu, this tent is 
my grihorri (household) and all men and 
women are my brothm and sisters," 
says the Hindi scholar. Even Muslims? 

His answer would put many politicians 
to shame. "Yes, even Muslims, but they 
should recognise that dharma is one, 
and only one." Just outside Das’ tent, a 
mus/eeJa depicting foe life and dmes of 
Radha and Krishna entertains sadhus 
and pilgrims. 

T he Nasik-Trii'hbakeriiwar is one of 
foe four Kumbhs foat occurs every 
12 years. The meUs is also celet»ated at 
Allahabad Prayag, Hmdwar^and UjHain, 
Although the Kumbh commemorates 
foe 12-^-lcmg battle betwem the gods 
and foe over Mfoo would pdsse^ 1 
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heaven, following the churning of the 
ocean (samudra manthan), the practice 
of a communal bath was started during 
die reign of Harshavaidhan. when .Adi 
Shankaracharya used the occasion to 
bring diffmnt strains of Hindu thought 
together so that the religion would 
. evolve and change. Over time, the 
Kumbh Mela evolved into the most reli¬ 
gious experience for the Hindus—it is 
now believed that to take a dip at the 
Kumbh on an auspicious day not only 
ensures nirvana but also cleanses away 
the sins of this life. 

Iris this belief that draws people to the 
four pilgrim centres once every 12 years 
(since each centre follows its own cycle, 
the mela occurs much more frequ^y 
in different parts of the countiy). llie 
last KumUi was held in Allahabad in 
1989. The next Kumbh is scheduled for 
Uyain in 1996. 

And as with the many men of God, the 
Maharashtra Tourism Develoimient 
Cofporatioa (MTDC) was quick to capi- 
tidise on the oiqiortunity to boost tou¬ 
rism. This was "ycnir last chance to rub 
; shoulders with thousands of htdy^rtien 
tbefore the birnof tileoentury,^ pind^^ 
ved.an MTDC poster. 




The packed-to-capacity hotels were 
proof of the campaign's success—or of 
the resolute determination of the more 
affluent pilgrims not to miss out on their 
chance to attain heaven. Said an execu¬ 
tive with a multinational based in Bom¬ 
bay, "I know it’s silly. The water is fil¬ 



thy with so many people bathing toge¬ 
ther and who knows what all you end up 
catching? But when I got into the water, 
for one brief momentl felt-lhad attained 
eternity. 1 really cannot explatn it, but it 
was such a real and strong feeling." 

But, somewhat unfcntunately, for the 
vast majority of the pilgrims, the mela 
^ms to have become one more ritual to 
be fulfilled at all costs, Aquaguard purifi¬ 
ed water safe in plastic bottles, discuss¬ 
ing the wedding plans of some favourite 
niece, or the shocking westernised beha¬ 
viour of another, before heading back to 
the big city. For many of the sadhus, too. 
the KumUi Mela seems to have become 
yet another occasion to extract dakshina 
(aliQS) from their gullible supplicants. 
"Kya karenT bemoaned Premdas, a 
sadlHi who lives in the interiors of the 
National Park in Madhavpur. "This is 
kalyug. Even sadhus and saints have 
become impure." 

Perhaps he has a point. But the over- 
whelRiing enthusiasm and lust fix' life 
on (tisfday at Nasik was there for all to 
see. And nobody seemed to have any 
complaints. • 
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ilTY TRANSPLANT 


imilllllll Roland Joffe 
imm does not 
give up. Determined to 
see the making of his Film 
City Of Joy through, and 
made painfully aware that 
the original thing is not 
interested in the happy 
ending, he has philosophi¬ 
cally settled for the next 
best thing; an ersatz 
Calcutta—in Bombay. 

Surely one of the most 
persistent directors in the 
business today, Joffe has 
rounded up women from 
the slums of Andheri and 
Bandra, dressed them in 
Bengali saris, and let 
them loose at Homiman 
Circle, where the filming 
is going on. The scene: 
the city of joy, Calcutta. 
Location: the city of 



Cf|)r0fiO||c artMelal rata, WMli elly 


opportunity, Bombay. 
Said a unit hand, "No one 
will even notice the differ¬ 
ence once the film is 
complete." 

How will one? Joffe 
has seen to each detail: 


Three into nine wont go 


So he lost, 
after all. But 
not without a fight. For 
full eight of his games 
against the Soviet and for¬ 
mer world champion, 
Anatoly Karpov, interna¬ 
tional chess-watchers 
wondered about Viswana- 
than Anand’s chances of 
success. Would Anand 
win? 

There were times—no¬ 
tably during the third, 
fifth and sixth 
games—when the answer 
was in the affirmative. 

But Anand, as he manful¬ 
ly admits, rather "threw 
away” hismnning chan¬ 
ces on tMHe occasions, 
and the world-ranking 
number three. Karpov, 




playing white, squeezed 
in a victory. 

The fact remains that 
Anand, who till lately ran¬ 


ked ninth, played so well 
that he has climbed to 
number five or six 
internationally. 


VtawHUrthan Anand: loal, but only Just 


At HOME, 
AN AWARD ' 

■■IIIIIM IttookaUof 
■HHI aminuteto 
confn- the country’s hip¬ 
est civilian award, the 
Bharat RaJna, on Mcuaiji 
Desai. The 9^year-old 
former Prime Minister 
has been keeping indiffer¬ 
ent health, and iii fact, has 
not stepped out of his 
house, Sarang, in Bom-' 
bay, for the past three 
years. But he looked spick 
and span in white churi- 


artificial rain, the cars 
with West Bengal 
number-plates, shop 
signs in Bengali, even a 
dozen hand-pulled rick¬ 
shaws brought down from 
Calcutta. 




andtfraekws 

dar, cream kurta and Gan¬ 
dhi cap as he received the 
award at his residence 
from Union home minis¬ 
try joint secretary Ashok 
Bhatia. 

llie absence of state 
dignitaries on the scene, 
as well as the choice of a 
relatively junior official 
to do the honours, have rai¬ 
sed a few eyebrows but 
De^ says, graciously, 
that had he b^n able to 
make the trip to New 
Delhi to receive the 
award, "the President 
would have ^ven it". 










4oO BC AND ALL THAT 


■■■■III AAer Tipu 
Suitan, 

what? Probably, 
Chanakya. 

'* (t is aitotho- of those 
long-delayed tele-serials 
boL for once, the director 
isn’t complaining. 
Because Chandraprakash 
bwivedi insisted on wait¬ 
ing till his brain-child was 
fully fomn^ before he 
agreed to hand it over to 
Doordarshan. 

The spectacular serial 
about the 4th century BC 
statesman is also expect¬ 
ed to cross its estimated 
budget of Rs 5 crores. All 
to the good, since we hear 
there is every possibility 


MaMtai Tlwari: natjusl daeoraUwiT 


of it being screened in the 
coveted 9am slot on 
Sundays. 

And despite Dwiv^i’s 
insistence on a cast "with 
a background knowledge 
of history, good Hindi dic¬ 
tion and a theatre back¬ 
ground," guess who’s bag¬ 
ged die role of Kalyani, 
the daughter of King 
Porus, the one that gets to 
marry Alexander die 
Great? Malvika Tiwm, 
that semi-exilefnnn Tifoi 
Sultan, who has a ready 
explanation for why ^e 
has not seen any serious 
role to date. Because, she 
says, most productions 
require little more than 
decorative sUppCHt frcmi 
the female of the cast. 

This time... 


The 

GRASS¬ 

EATING 

TIGER 

IHIIHIB Nowhere is 
milH die spirit 
proselytism as strong as 
in the convert himself. 

Which is why Bal 
Thackeray has, after first 
turning vegetarian him¬ 
self, resolved to bring the 
rest of the world round to 
his form of thinking. 

Part of the fallout from 
this surge of belief is the 
decision that under no cir¬ 
cumstances will the Sena- 
controlled Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation allow 
the setting up of any more 
slaughter-houses in the 
city. They are a danger to 
public health, Balasaheb 


warned, at a recent meet¬ 
ing of a vegetarian society. 

There’s little the Shiv 
Sena supremo can do 
about carnivores elsewhe¬ 
re in the city, but he has 
promised the society to 
ask members of the Sena, 
at leasL to abjure meat. 

■ai Thackeray: fofbiddM 
fladi, pubHe haalth and a 
nawcraaada 


Reading on screen 



Who said 
there’s no 

room for more video 
magazines in the market? 
Not Shammi Kapoor, the 
latest to join the ranks of 
those members of the 
never-say-die clan who 
have lately and individual¬ 
ly figured in the news. 

For he has come up 
with Manoranjan, a 
monthly video magazine, 
with son Aditya as its pro¬ 
ducer. The magazine’s 
inaugural issue, quite 
expectedly, proved that 
wherever a Kapoor goes 
and whichever sphere of 
activity he catsTs.filmi 
business cannot be far 
behind. 

The issue featured an 
interview with Salman , 
Khan and, among txher 
things, what enc^ as an 
entertaining debaJe bet- < 


ween Amitabh Bachchan 
and wife Jaya on the ext¬ 
ent of the social responsi¬ 
bility reposed in 
filmmakers. 

Obviously, this is a 
question that has engaged 
the attention of Shammi 
K^ioor—after he renoun¬ 
ced the thought processes 
of a yahoo, that is. • 
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f you think 
the midget 
Khan has 
biceps of 
steel, bow, 
possibly, 
describe his 


would you describe his 
nmes? 

'Some days ago, the Sex 
Thimble picked up some cro¬ 
nies and went out for a drink. 
One of the guys present there 
innocently remarked that 
Hindi films had now started 
to accept short guys too, 
such as Aamir, Govinda 
and Salman himself. 

At which point Salman 



coolly turned around and I himself, he can kid anybody. 



aveena Tan- 
don’s reputa- 
I tion as 

spoilt, snooty 
star is doing 
her fxofess^ 
tonal image no good. 
Recently, the star decic^ to 
visit old friends at Mithibai 
College^-and proceeded to 
throw sambar at the wait» 
in the canteen because there 
was too much salt in iL 
But then, what does an 
actress do, when contempo¬ 
raries like Karisma and 
Pooja Bhatt race ahead, and 
she herself has yet to be notic¬ 
ed in a film? Well, the 
answer to that one is, if sIk’s 
Raveena Tandon, she draws 
attention to herself by nnsbe-; 
having off the sets, of coivse. 



I oor Mmidu 

Krmala. The 
ittu gone 

I round the 

bend and you 
really can’t 

blame her.. 

First, there was die har¬ 
rowing Subhash Qiai txpe- 
rfence. And now it ^qiears 
that in addition to placing 
her un^ ctmtract to him for 
three years, the slimy man of 
Indian cinema has played 
true to form by not casting 
Manisha in his next venture 
Pnm Diwane. 

Obviously, none of this is 
doing any go^ to Manisha’s 
morale. Recently, she landed 
up at a mn-filmi party, pathe¬ 
tically bent on making a 
favourable impression on 
eveiyone there. On discover¬ 
ing that the youngsters pres¬ 
ent were discussing books. 
Ms Koirala butted in with "I 
have seen Kane And Abel". 
After five minutes, she inter¬ 
rupted the conversation 
again with "I’ve signed Love 
Letter with Vivek and one 
film with Salman." When | 


said that the description fitt¬ 
ed the other guys but he him¬ 
self fell into the tall heroes 
categmy. Now, if he can Idd 


he young 
people in film- 
^^^land are way 
ahead of the 
older stars 
when it com¬ 
es to letting their hair down. 
Fardeen Khan (Feroze 
Khan’s son) threw a massive 
party ^ his Juhu bungalow 
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; -'ux, ^ 
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manisha KOIR^^ 


nobody greeted this with the 


applause she was expecting, 
the by now desperate Nepale¬ 
se girl droppped a bomb-'* 
shell: "The first time I came 


to Bombay was to appear fm 
an entrance exam into a medi 


cal college. 


From a would-be medico 


to a Hindi film actress-^d 


an old man s moll in the 


bargain—must be some com 


edown. But then, catch Ms 


Koirala admitting to that 


recently, before leaving for 
the US to do his MBA. The 
entire driveway to the 
bungalow was converted 
into a dance floor. 

And the heavy rains that 
night were treated not as a 
literal wet blanket but an 
unexpected bonus. Because 
the idds, never mind their 
usually yuppie hang-ups, are 
filmi enou^ to appreciate 
the pictorial quality of run. 
Pooja Bhatt and Fardeen 
Khan, at least, got the most 
out of playing in the rain 
and the mud. 

Also seen at the party was 
the goigeous Rachel Reuboi; 
who. it seems, has discover- 
etyn no time at all that the 
best way to forget one (bad) 
experimwe (Rahul Roy) is to 
start on another. She is now 
painting the town red with a 
certain distant cousin of 
Pooga’s. • 


























ON BOOKS 


Return to the passage 


Another look at EM. Forster’s book on the Indo-British encounter 






l am wriling this in 
Chail. in the Shim- 
r la hills. Here, in 

the Himalayas. 
—there is nothing to 
affront the senses. 
.'jH| Monsoon sky, 
rain, lush, green 
grass, llowers, 

——- well-bathed trees, 

cot)! breci^e joyfully caressing fir and 
oak, indescribably beautiful sun.seis, no 
noise and a pace of life which is unhurri¬ 
ed without being languid. An undisput¬ 
ed Elysium. 

Being a compulsive 
reader, I came well stocked 
with books and have led 
an exciting life of the 
mind. I read Galbraith’s 
Annals Of An Ahiilin,^ 

Liberal. A Short History 
Of The World by H.G. 

Wells and Plato’s 
Republic (his observa¬ 
tions on democr.'tcy 
retain their relevance 
after 2,300 years) Ann 
Murrow’s Hi.i’hne.ss, a 
profoundly silly book, 

Panikkar's life of Mahara¬ 
ja Gulab Singh of Kash¬ 
mir, Hari Sharma’s Prin¬ 
cess And Paramountcy, 

M.J. Akbar’s ‘Kashmir’, 
an essay on the Principle 
Of Population by Mal- 
thus, not easy reading, 

Le Carre’s The Secret PilKrim was a 
let-down. The spy books arc losing their 
bite, now that the Cold War is over. Prin¬ 
ceton pandit George Kennan's Ameri¬ 
can Diplomacy, even if somewhat 
dated, had some very wise and penetrat¬ 
ing insights. Finally, People, Princes 
And Paramount Power, edited by Robin 
Jeffrey. 

Why so many botrks on the princes'.’ I 
am writing a biography of my own 
grandfathcr-in-law, the legendary Maha¬ 
raja Bhupinder Singhji of Patiala 
(1891-1938). While his hectic self- 
indulgence and chronic philandering 
have received excessive notice, his gene¬ 


rosity, philanthropy, his acute political 
awarenesss, have been wholly ignored. 

I have strayed. What I wish to write 
about IS a book on E.M. Forster by Dr 
Adwaita P. Ganguly, published by Moti- 
lal Benarsidas, New Delhi. Its full title is 
a mouthful: India: Mxsttc. Complex And 
Real. An Interpretation Of E.M. For¬ 
ster's ‘A Passage To India'. 

Over the years. I have acquired some 
sort of a reputation as an authority on 
E.M. Forster. I have done nothing to 
encourage or discourage this process. I 
do, however, know that this reputation is 




India, said E.M. 
Forster, was a 
profound 
influence on his 
head and heart. 
He had a deep 
knowledge of Its 
culture 


substantially, though not wholly spu¬ 
rious. I knew Forster well. 

When I went to Cambridge in 1952, 
he was well on the way to becoming a 
cult figure, even something of a guru. 
He did not fall into the trap ascefics con¬ 
struct for themselves. He enjoyed and 
responded to the senses. India, he confes¬ 
sed. was a profound influence on his 
heart and head. He had a deep and wide 
knowledge of our ancient literature, cul¬ 
ture and civilisation. Perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, h^ ‘connected’ the best m Hin¬ 
duism, Buadhism. Islam and Christia¬ 
nity. Not in any narrow, religious or 
ritualistic sense, as he was, if I’m not mis¬ 


taken. a dedicated pagan, but the fusion 
of thc.se creed and non-creed religions 
led him to emphasise the importance of 
love and loyalty, moral and mental 
uprightness. 

Dr Ganguly met me in London in the 
mid-l97()s and is gtxxl enough to refer 
to It in his scholarly, meticulously and 
painstakingly researched book. A /’tt.v.vo- 
.ifc To India has not received such com¬ 
prehensive treatment. In his prefatory 
note to Peter Burra’s Everyman edition 
of A Passage To India. Forster wrote, 
'One grows accustomed 
to being praised, or being 
blamed, or being advised, 
but is unused to being 
misundersttxKl." 

Dr Ganguly, in his pre¬ 
face writes, "Was A Pass¬ 
age To India a gtxxl 
novel, or a bad one or a fai¬ 
lure’? The aim of my pres¬ 
ent study is to investigate 
what Forster has actually 
dune in the novel, taking 
clues from his other relev¬ 
ant writings. Such an 
investigation. 1 believe, 
will help us towards 
understanding its true 
meaning and significan¬ 
ce." That is well and 
modestly put and his 
investigation ends on a 
highly successful note. 

To me, the sum total of the novel is 
greater than any part of it or any charac¬ 
ter in it; A/i/, Fielding, Mrs Moore. 
Arguably, Forster’s novel remains the 
greatest work of fiction to come out of 
the Indo-British encounter. Dr Gangu¬ 
ly’s Ixxik reinforces this view. • 


India. Mystic, CompteaAnd 
Real InlerpelationotEM 
Fontars' Passage To 
/rxtfa'byAdwaiiaP. 
Ganguly Publiahadby 
Moiilal aeneiwSsm. Priea 
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THE TUBE 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Missing the 
point 


Doordarshan 's coverage of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
birth anniversary had little to do with the man 


One inuij’e. out ol nil 
ihc Olliers which crow- 
S (led Ihe box on Sadb- 
havana Dnas. said 
more than a thousand 
.atgmKKk W'oids. As the camera 
/eioedinonP V NaiasimhaKtiottddres- 
sine the Youth Conjiress (YC) meet, it 
look III the (Kiitymcn lined three-deep on 
the ilais with iheir necks slicking out. 
.Such daimg. only to gel within range ol 
Ihe all-sceing eye, which would trans¬ 
port them on to the national news bulle¬ 
tins The podium, from where the Prime 
Minister lead out Ins speech, was filled 
with YC’ lunciionaries including presi¬ 
dent Kamesh C’henilhala and Jagdish 
Tyiler, ministei lorsurlacc Iranspoit 
Where was Ihe spirit ol Rajiv Gandhi 
III all this, which they had gathered toge¬ 
ther to commemmorate'.’ Mis 47th 
annneisarv. which had most of the Cabi¬ 
net on the I tin, planting trees, attending 
player meetings and organising func¬ 
tions through Ihe day. passed olf with¬ 
out once getting iinywhere near the man 
they were busy remembeiing. The idea 
was to gel closer to Sonia (Jandhi at the 
select lunctions she agreed to attend, it 
seemed, even if it meant losing track of 
the numeious Rajiv Jyotis criss¬ 
crossing Ihe capital that day. on the way 
to and Irom Amethi. and on the way to 
and from Sii|ierumbudur. 

It is one thing lor the Prime Minister 
to explain why they chose to call the day 
Sadhbhavana Divas (a day of peace and 
harmony). It was quite another to sec 
how It translated in lei ms of Doordar¬ 
shan teams being rushed off their feel, to 
capture ministers and other favoured 
men doing their bit. An enterprising resi¬ 
dent of Amethi got the PM to release a 
book on the eve of the anniversary, 
improbably titled Roiiw Rajiv, Rajiv.... 
In the rush. Doordarshan's own effort in 
Konana Kunie, an eyewitness report 
which recorded the end of the hunt for 


■Sivarasan and Subha. was sadly 
underplayed. 

Polished fare 

One event primed for television, 
which certainly did not get underplayed 
was .Sum Ciarcwafs hulia'\ Rajiv. Spe¬ 
cial announcements regarding the date 
and tunc were flashed for a w-eek, and 
the day's bulletins carried it as a news 
Item. At the lime of writing, when the 
second part of the film has been shown, 
the overwhelming feeling is one of 
waste—with the kind ol access Ms Gare- 
wal had, the film could have been a fasci¬ 
nating insight "into the life and times of 
the man. and the Prime Minister", aceor 
ding to the blurb. 

A Delhi-based filmmaker, who need¬ 
ed some clips from Doordarshan's 
archives around the time the film was 

being shot, recalls how -^ 

he was held up for days jtiM 

because everything had 

been completely 

appropriated by Ms Care- 

wal's sister, who was 

assisting her. Rarely docs 

someone get the sort of ^ 

free hand that the actress y 

did as far as men and ^ 

material were concerned. ' 

The result: except for a 

variance in tone, and the 

fact that it is visually com- VGM 

petent, the film looks like 

a more polished Films 

Division prvxluct. 

There is no sense of _ 

history, which is truly 

amazing, considering the g| 

background of the 

prottigonisi—his luniily Swi 

made history, was part of 

the historical processes 

which helped form the _ 

nation. Barring some ■■■■■■ 



unseen footage of Rajiv 
and 55onia, it comes across primarily as a 
compendium of familiar scenes. How 
can you breathe freshness into an Inde¬ 
pendence Day speech excerpt'.’ 

And were Ramakrishna Hegdc and 
Subrainaniam .Swamy the only people 
considered competent to comment on 
political developments’? For the kind of 





In SImi Garewal’s Tnd/a's Rajiv, were 
Ramakrishna Hegde and Subramaniam 
Swamy the only people considered 
competent to comment on political 
developments? 
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nim this was destined to be, it must have 
been imperative to screen politicians. 
But was the gentle glow which accompa¬ 
nied each comment really necessary? It 
says a lot for the filmmaker’s choice that 
the two editors who spoke at length— In¬ 
dia Today's and this magazine’s—were 
clearer and more forthright in their asses¬ 
sment than the politicos. 


Who needs Doordarshan? 

Prannoy Roy has been pre-empted, 
properly. His The World Tins Week, 
which usually has exclusive footage of 
current hot-spots, except for the occa¬ 
sions when Doordarshan gets it for its 
bulletins, looked like a late 



P repeat during the week 
Mikhail Gorbachev was 
in and out of power in the 
Soviet Union. Perhaps 
Russia is a safer word to 
use, looking at the rapidi¬ 
ty with which the Union 
is dissolving. 

The world is no longer 
a global village: it is a 
satellite. The findings of 
a "high-level " report on 
cable TV networks, 
released at the beginning 
Where was the spirit of this year w ith great fan- 

Of Rajiv Gandhi in all fare, are already "outda- 
this? The camera ted " according to a senior 

zeroed in on P.V. information and broad- 

Narasimha Rao; the casting official. CNN per- 
idea was to get closer formed the same device 
to Sonia Gandhi at as it did during the Gulf 
the select functions War, and viewers here 
she agreed to attend 'vere getting all the action 
in a continuous stream. 
The rate at which cable 

■■■■■■■■■ has spread, makes 

nonsense of ihc sort of control that the 
report recommends—^and ol a proptrsal. 
recently aired, to install a device which 
would block " foreign salellile"" beams. 
Catching up w ith the world afiera week 
now seems supcrlluous, when instant 
communication is on the diip. Who 
needs Doordarshan ’ 


Man and woman 


And then again, maybe one does. In 
Its series of telefilms slotted for .Sunday 
prime-time, came one called Interview. 
Produced by the Central Production Cen¬ 
tre (CPC), w hich mostly di>es intermina¬ 
ble dance-dramas and fituKols. the short 
him was interesting. 

It deals with the ticklish question of 
ph>sical intimacy in a man-woman rela- 
tioship, which has to work w ithin a hypo¬ 
critical milieu where, if you want to 
have it otf. you have to do it on the sly. 
Neelima A/im. who plays the woman 
willing ""to give into the man"", but walks 
off in disgust at his duplicity and selfish¬ 
ness, displays a credible presence. As 
she did in an earlier telefilm, Tillee. 
where she drew notice as a llighty wife, 
teetering between her husband and lover. 

At another minimal level, the film 
also deals with the loss of innocence 
which comes with success, alongside 
admitting the fact of desire between men 
and women. Best of all, it does not drone 
and it docs not preach. • 









The heart of 
the matter 


More and more women are falling prey to 
cardiac ailments 


# h'i)r ahtiiil n week she 'dbeen e.xperien- 
cinfi ti reeiiirenl pain in her chest. But 
Devarti Deorah, a /irafessor of Engli.\h 
Itteratiire in a collcf’c in Calcutta, had 
f;one about her daily routine without 
pavinf! nun h attention to it. But on Frt- 
da\. a\ .die returned home after tutori¬ 
als, the pain suddenly itu reused tn inten- 
sitv, and Deorah had to be rushed to hos¬ 
pital. But es'cri before she reached there, 
she had experienced her first heart 
attack. Devarti is only J4. 

e Miinni Bedi. a mtddle-clas.s housewt- 
le tn Bombay. h'<h always re^aided a.x 
the .stroll); one in the familv The kind of 
person to whom nothin); ever happened 
But when hei menopause coincided with 
the la.st of her children leaviii); home, 
Bedi fell into acute depies sion, and with 
time, be,^an to suffer from hvpei tension. 
But when the attack came she nv/> not 
prepared foi it. "I felt a shooting pain 
aloii); ms left arm and I siiddenls felt 
that I had problems breathin.i;," she 
savs. Her left ventru le wa.s damaged 
aftei the attack and she wa.s );i\rn the 
option of bs/iass sur);ery. 

e Tieeti Rao ssoiks as a .senior execu¬ 
tive in an advertisiii); firm in Ban);alore. 
and at 42 is a reasonably altrailive 
woman, ihoii);h with a tendency to run to 
fat. /\ lack of exenise. e.xce.ssive smok- 
iii); and a diabetic condition, her doctor 
look pains to inform her, were all fai tors 
that contributed to heail disca.se. But 
Rao didn't pav anv attention to these 
warnin);.s. Until one dav. she experienc¬ 
ed a silent attai k in office and svas kept 
under ob.setration in hospital fora week. 

e As a domestic .semini in New Delhi, 
Januina Devi made a rea.sonahle livin,^. 

^ l^iough .she did have to work in .six hou.se- 
In lifesivle. with 

k sn in flf physical exercise, one would 

which f>f 

_ ^$ease. But not .so. One day, a,s 


Jainuna Devi .swept the floor in one of 
her many workplaces, she e.xperienced a 
sudden pain in her chest, ft was later dia- 
i;nosed that she 'd had a hole in her heart 
all along. But in the absence of anv medi¬ 
cal attention, her condition had remain¬ 
ed unknown. 


J unk the conventional wisdom 
which has women down as the 
stronger sex. Throw out those 
outdated ideas that suggest that 
heart diseases are restricted to 
men. For, as the incidence of cardiac irre¬ 
gularities mcrea.scs in the country, more 
and more women arc lK*ginning to 
appear on the casualty—and sometimes, 
even fatality -list. The problem could 
be anything from a rheumatic heart con¬ 
dition, a hole in the heart, to what is popu¬ 
larly referred to as a heart attack. But 
however much the specifics ot each case 
may differ, the general trend is clear the 
number ol women suffering from cardi¬ 
ac problems is, without a doubt, on the 
increase. 

While nobody can say for certain 
which factors contribute most to this 
development, certain causes have been 
identilied to explain this alarming deve¬ 
lopment On the medical level, diabetes 
has been identified as the highest risk fac¬ 
tor, with high cholesterol levels and 
hypertension coming a close second. 

Diabetes I 


Hypertension 

Hypercholes- 

terolaemia 

Family history 


Obe^ 

Hypothyrrtdism "183% 




Obesity, surj^risingly enough, comes 
low down on the list, while hypothyroid¬ 
ism is listed last. 

Doctois, however, appear to agree 
that the gicaicsi risk is caused by the 
lifestyle of most modern urban women, 
in whom this tiend has first been noti¬ 
ced lixplams Dr Nita Prailhaii. cardiac 
surgeon attached to Breach Candy Hos¬ 
pital and Nanavali llospilal in Bombay 
"A rural lifestyle is kinder on the cardio¬ 
vascular system Rural women may 
work very hard but ihcy are not tense 
and oveiwroLighi all the time '' Unlike 
urban women, most of whom work at 
jobs that are becoming more and more 
demanding. The stress caused by trying 
to perlorm well at both olTiee and home, 
without compromising on cither role. 


Mlrtiv0 inciiieiico 
<^Cor<maryllisk 


Chart by Nitratan Matty I 
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At a clinic: woman patients wkit their turn for caidiac treatment 


niukcs tor excessive sii;iin 

Doctors expluin this phcnonicinvn m 
terms of wtuil is called a ' Type A perso¬ 
nality', lirsi idenlilied by Drs riiedman 
and Roseman Hxplains Dr .Sihananda 
Datta. of the Calcutta SerolojMcal Insti¬ 
tute ami Diagnostic Ceniie "These 
kinds of people are highly moti v ated, ter¬ 
ribly ambitious, who go all out to 
achieve their goals at any cost. And most 
often this IS at the cost of then heal¬ 
th—or rather their hearts These days 
more and more women conform to this 
type." 

Adds Prolessor Chandrashekhar Rao 
of the Jayadeva Institute of Caidiology. 
Bangalore. "What is more woriymg is 
that we aie seeing an increase in heart 
attacks among women below' 40. It 
starts with hypertension or diabetes and 
then leads to a full-tlegded attack ” The 
occurence of heart diseases in menstruat¬ 
ing women is cause lor greater concern, 
because the secretion ot a hormone call¬ 
ed oestrogen in their bodies is said to 
build up resistance to cardiac disorders. 

Another factor that doctors emphasi 
sc while explaining the trend is the seden¬ 
tary lifestyle of most urban women. The 
lack of exercise is much more harmlul in 
Indian conditions. Ivecausc most house¬ 
hold diets have a high fat content. .Says 
Dr Snehal Sanghvi, general physician 
and cardiac consultant: "Indian women 


are not really into fitness. 

Also, most Indian women, including 
the more educated, westernised ones, 
tend to neglect their own health in 
favour of the rest of the family And 
since detection is often at a late stage, the 
,siiualion IS olten beyond repair by the 
lime the patient is leady lo do something 
about It." 

H eart diseases in womencan bedivid- 
ed into two broad caiegoiies One, 
coronaiy artery diseases, where the 
blood supply lo the heait is impaiicd by 
the naiTowing and subsequent blockage 
of Ihe coronary arteries, giving use to 
the dreaded heart attack or coronary 
thrombosis The other, which iscompaii- 
lively less in evidence, comprises dis¬ 
eases of the heart valves, often the result 
of rheumatic lever in ihildhood. 

"The traditiomil causes, that is, coro¬ 
nary risk laciors (CRT) have always 
been around." explains Dr Dipankar 
Datta. a cardiologist with Narendra 
Seva Trust, a charitable nistituiion olfer- 
ing advanced medical aid m Calcutta. 
"But modern lile and the cncumsiances 
accompanying it, have increased the pro¬ 
bability of heart disease ten-fold." 

Diabetes, or a high bl(H)d sugar level, 
comes highest on a CRF list. Medical 
opinion has it that a diabetic woman is 
twice more likely to end up with cardiac 


Prevmitidii 

isbetter 


Some tips on keeping 
yourself heart-whole 


kuomjfkiom 
A high chotpsterol level Ic 
among the primary cauaea of 
coronary artery diaeaae, aince 
it often impaira the flow of 
blood to the heart. Hence the 
Importance of a healthy diet, 
with food cooked in auch 
mediuma aa aunfiower oil. 
Animal fate and milk products 
should be cut out completely. 

REQUUREXEROISe 

Doctors maintain that a 
sedentary lifestyle makes for 
cardiac ailments. Since most 
Indians subsist on a high-fat 
diet, lack of exercise, all too 
frequently, results in obesity. 


While the West has given up on 
cigarettes, more and more 
urban Indian woman have 
taken up the habit. While 
smoking increases the risk of 
heart diseases substantially, 
the concommitant use of oral 
contraceptives makes matters 
much worse. 

ANNUAL MEDICAL 
CHECK-UPS 
Most vromen are guilty of 
neglecting their health in 
favour of the other members of 
the family. Not only do they 
fail to get a thorough medical 
check-up done regularly, they 
often fall to follow doctor’s 
orders. 

TAKINRITEASY 

Tension and a stressful 
lifest^e often Increase the 
possibility of-cardlac ailments. 
With women getting more and 
more ambitious and 
csreeri«rientad, the pressures 
on them have increased 
manikrid. 
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problems than a non-diabetic woman. In 
fact, a recent study conducted by the 
Indian Postgraduate Medical Research 
Institute in Calcutta revealed (hat the 
incidence of diabetes in female victims 
of heart attacks was as high as 56 per 
cent (sec accomininxiiif; liihic). 

A high cholesterol level, however, 
says Dr Dipankar Datta, "is the greatest 
problem a doctor faces because it is not 
easy to convince women of the virtues 


under pressure from their husbands—n- 
cver mind the adverse side-effects, this 
factor has increased in importance. Says 
Dr Snchal .Sanghvi: "The high doses of 
oestrogen and prostrogen in these pills 
destroys the normal balance that exists 
within a woman's .system and puts her in 
the high-risk category." 


N eglect, however, ranks pretty high 
on the list as well. Asma Sheikh of 


condition, and nobody thought much of 
the matter. That was in September 1990.* 

In January 1991, the symptoms recur¬ 
red. This time a battery of tests was con¬ 
ducted and the family discovered, to its 
horror, that she had suffered a heart 
attack the previous September. 

The specialist advised immediate hos¬ 
pitalisation. She was admitted that very 
afternoon. But by the evening she had 
suffered a massive he^ attack and was 



ORSIBANANDA 

DATTA 

"People who are 
highly motivated, and 
go all out to achieve 
their goals, often do so 
at the cost of their 
hearts " 



DR SNEHAL SANGHVI 

"The high doses of 
oestrogen and 
prostrogen in oral 
contraceptives 
destroy the normal 
balance that exists 
within a woman’s system " 



DR DIPANKAR DATTA 

"A high cholesterol 
level is the greatest 
problem a doctor 
faces because it is not 
easy to convince 
women of the virtues 
of a proper diet " 



DR NUAPRADHAN 

"A rural lifestyle is 
kinder on the 
cardio-vascular 
system. Rural women 
may work very hard 
but they are not 
tense " 


of u piopcr diet". But. Dal- 
la’s pessimism notwith- 
slunding, it has been notic¬ 
ed (hat women are increa¬ 
singly going in for more 
healthy cooking medium.s. 

Says Indranil Gupta, a 
salesperson with one of the 
leading sunflower oil 
manufacturing companies; 

"My job involves visiting 
shops and individual 
clients, and most women 
seem to realise the necessi¬ 
ty of a light and healthy 
ccMiking medium. Even if 
they don't buy our pro¬ 
duct, they definitely go 
easy on the oil while 
cooking." 

But even if women are 
willing to cat healthier 
foixl, they often find them¬ 
selves unable to do so. 

Explains Paromita Deb 
ruefully; ”1 can't force 
Other members of the fami¬ 
ly to cut down on fat and 
sugar. And it would create 
unnecessary tension in the 
house if separate meals had 
to be cooked for me. My 
mother-in-law certainly 
wouldn't tolerate it." 

Not that healthy eating 
habits are enough. For. 
sucji' factors as high bloort 
pressure may operate, nonetheless, to 
increase coronary risk. Explains Dr Siba- 
nanda Datta: "There is no discreet level 
of blood pressure (BP) that marks the 
transition from low to high risk. Every 
woman should have her BP measured 
annually and irregularities should be 
treated irrespective of symptoms, especi¬ 
ally if the patient’s family history is 
- wisoect." 

though su-ztA times, however, the use of 
'“•yr/flf/oaceptives is also being cited as 
K factor. And with more 

onana,^^ urban women going in for this 
w Id roU jjjf contraception—sometimes 


Bangalore relates her mother's story to 
prove this ptrint. A schoolteacher- 
cum-housewife. her mother found little 
time to regulate her own diet despite 
being a diabetic. It was always. "Oh 
God, I have to ctxik for so many people 
and then go to work. Where do I find the 
time to make boiled food and sugarless 
tea for myself." 

Of course, she didn't find time to do 
anything of the sort. Result; one night 
she woke up in a cold sweat, with a tre¬ 
mendous pain gripping her chest. The 
family doctor diagnosed it as a gastric 


dead. 

But how does one prev¬ 
ent such horror stories 
from recurring? Doctors 
strongly advise on preven¬ 
tive measures; regular 
medical check-ups, regula¬ 
ted diets, no smoking or 
excessive drinking and a 
stress-free lifestyle. e 
A recent survey by the 
Indian In.siitute of Bio- 
bchavioural Scien¬ 
ces—carried out over four 
years in both rural and 
urban India—has establish¬ 
ed that psycho-counselling 
can reduce stress and bring 
down instances of corona¬ 
ry artery diseases. 

In India, however, coun¬ 
selling is still regarded as a 
dirty word. Only lunatics, 
it is widely believed, need 
help. And rues Dr Sibanan- 
da Datta: "Women are far 
more difficult to convince 
as they fear being ostracis¬ 
ed by both family and 
friends.” 

But everybody, with a 
little bit of effort, can cat 
well. And re.search has it 
that beta-carotene—found 
in yellow vegetables—go 
a long way in reducing the 
risk of strokes 
The last word on the subject, though, 
comes from the Harvard .School of Medi¬ 
cine. A study conducted by the institute 
revealed a significant reduction of heart 
attacks among heart patients who took 
an a.spirin every day. Apparently, aspi¬ 
rin helps by inhibiting the adherence pro¬ 
perties of platelets. 

And it won’t be long before .someone 
comes up with the slogan* "An aspirin a 
day keeps heart attacks away." 

If only it were that easy. • 

NatmtlimlMt/Cmlaittm wIthOmvInm 

Outt/BombayMitdPhMm 
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Wins ome, lose some 

The AIADMK and the DMK share four seats in the Tamil Nadu 
by-elections 


ii ;i mixed xerdict 
but Diuxidu Miin- 
neiiu Ku/hagam 
([)MK) memlxcrs lost 
IK) lime in pronounc¬ 
ing xictory C)l the 
lour by-elections to 
the Tamil Nadu 
Assembly held last 
vxeek, lormer chict minister M Kaiuiia- 
nidhrs DMK won two—lioth wins 
coming I'loni its tiaditional siioiighold 
ol Madias city (The othei two seats 
went to the AIADMK ) DMK men 
made out ihat the 30 pei cent result was 
pretty good undei ihe ciicumstanccs. 
Onl> two months ago. the partx won 
only one ol the l7()-odd seats it contest¬ 
ed in the state Assembly po-'is. And so. 
didn't the by-eicction results indicate a 
change in voter mood and a huge swing 
in lavoui of the DMK'’ 

But did It leally ’ Those who argued 
that the statisties established that the 
popularity ol Ihe AIADMK-Congrcss 
alhanee was slipping weie—evidently 
consciously—oxeilooking a couple ol 
obvious l.icis hirst, that the Ihe princi¬ 
pal reason loi the loss ol the Harbour 
and T.gmore constituencies—where 
Congress candidates were delealed by 
waler-thin maigms--w'as Ihe laclional 
lend within the parly. And second, that 
Ihe AIADMK—the alliance's senior 
partner—did not lenil the ('ongress 
unstmiing support .Senior AIADMK 
leaders—^angry that a section ol the 
state (Tingress did not back them lully 
on the Cauvery issue -often behaved 
as if they didn't care about Ihe late ol 
the two Congress candidates. 

That factionalism in the stale Con¬ 
gress played a large role in determining 
the outcome is clear trom a look at the 
voter turnout In Egmore and Harbour, 
it was well shoit of a suspiciously low 
40 per cent. That the low turnout did 
not reflect voter apathy as much as the 
presence of intra-party dissidcnce is 
manifestly clear. In the two other consti¬ 
tuencies that went to the pol¬ 
ls—Kangcyam and Musiri. where 
AIADMK candidates were fielded—as 


much .isoxci 60 per cent ol iheelecioia- 
tc voted. The gross disparity in the \oi- 
ing pattern suggests that there was con¬ 
siderably less enthusiasm within the 
alliance lor getting the Congress candi 
dates elected. 

Close supporters ol the two losing 
Congress candidates D 't'.isoilh.i 
(Fgmore) and Suppu (llarboui)—have 
•ilrcady alleged that some paity leadeis 
failed to back them lully Both weie 
chosen to light the poll by I NCC(l) pre- 



lencc for Ramamiirthy oxer Moopanar. 
Hxei since the latter adxocated th.it the 
Congicss should light the lOSO Assem¬ 
bly election alone. Moopanar has been 
extiemely unpopular with the AIAD¬ 
MK leadership and eadies 
While K.iiun.inulhi's men maintain¬ 
ed that the Congress dcfxMts rellectcd 
the slipping populaiity of Jayalaliiha, 
the chiel ministei held lhat the jiarty 
h.id only itself to bl.ime "fhe icsult is 
due U) the disunity in the party 



KarunanMM (left) and Jayalalitba: getting no mileage 


sident Va/hapadi K.imamuithy and 
apparently against the wishes ol his 
arch-rival, strongman G K. Moopanar. 
It is, perhaps, no accident that as soon 
as the by-election results were known. 
Moopanar's followers demanded that 
Ramamurthy accept responsibility for 
the defeat and began lobbying for his 
ouster from the stale presidentship. 

The altitude of Ihe AIADMK lurlher 
weakened Ihe chances of the C'ongress 
candidates For instance, lhat D Yaso- 
dha was perceived by some AIADMK 
cadres as a Moopanar loyalist didn't 
further her prospects at all. AIADMK 
leader and chief minister Jayalaliiha 
has never bothered to conceal her prefe- 


(Congress) Its luiuie will be biight 
only if It sheds internal dillereiices and 
treats its friend (AIADMK) with res- 
IK’cl," a stalemcnt issued by her went, 
Nevcilhcless, there was no disiincl 
political message in Ihe result of the by- 
cleclions. While Jayalaliiha may have 
cause to be happy about the two AIAD¬ 
MK viclxiries, the DMK wins .ire 
important m the sense that the parly 
was hitherto unrepiesenied in the state 
Assembly. It is only the Congress that 
has no reason to be happy. But even so, 
the party's rival factions have been try¬ 
ing to snatch victory Irom tiefeal by bla¬ 
ming each other for the ilebacle. • 

Mukund PadnummUtmit/MmOm 
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NEWS 


V-sign ona 
green slate 


Environmentalists win a 
people \s battle 

-It’s round one to the 

environmentalists of 
Karnataka—the 
Samaja Parivartana 
Samudaya and Save 
The Western Ghats 
■HHMHH Movement (SWGM) 
KARNATAKA among others—^who 
last fortnight secured 
an oral assurance from chief minister S. 
Bangarappa that the controversial Kar¬ 
nataka Puipwood Ltd (KPL) will be 
wound up. 

The KPL has been the bone of conten¬ 
tion between the state government and 
various environmental groups since 14 
November 1984, when the government 
of Karnataka signed an agreement with 
the Birla-owned Harihar Polyftbres to 
set up the joint-sector KPL. As per the 
understanding, 75,000 acres of village 



Karanth giving away a sapling to bo piantod in tho lilagaily oecupiad land: 
marry blossoms! 


land (revenue and forest) were to be 
made available to the company for grow¬ 
ing eucalyptus trees. Hundred per cent 
finance for the project was made availa¬ 
ble by the state government and techni¬ 
cal know-how was provided by the fore¬ 
st department. 

But there was a (lip side as well. 
Though 51 per cent of the capital was 
owned by the Karnataka Forest Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (KFDC), the state 
was entitled to only 12.5 per cent of the 
produce, whereas Harihar lifted 87.5 per 
cent. On the social side, the agreement 


Wait and watch 


The Karnataka government keeps its eye on LTTE 
sympathisers 


W hen the sleepy village of Kona- 
na Kunte. 20 kms from 
Bangalore, came into the limelight 
last fortnight because the prime sus¬ 
pects in the Rajiv Gandhi assassina¬ 
tion case, Sivarasan and Subha, were 
holed up there, the infiltration of 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) cadres into Karnataka also 
came into focus. Police records show¬ 
ed that 22 LTTE activists died in the 
state in the first 20 days of August 
and that their network spread far and 
wide in Karnataka. 

The police list of LTTE suspects 
and their sympathisers is long. "We 
have been keeping a surveillance 
over these people and that shall conti¬ 
nue," said a top police official. Home 
minister Dharam Singh also claimed 
that a watch was being kept over 


those with ptissible LTTE 
connections. 

Singh has al.so disclosed that the 
Tiger sympathisers have been collect¬ 
ing funds on an impressive scale and 
siphoning the money to militants in 
neighbouring Tamil Nadu. Bank and 
postal department records showed 
that large sums of money had been 
withdrawn in recent times. "Most of 
the sympathisers are either in 
Bangalore, the Kolar gold fields 
(which has a high concenu-ation of 
Tamils), Mysore or Davangere," 
Singh said in a statement. 

But the police believe that the mili¬ 
tants who had taken shelter in the 
state started moving back to Tamil 
Nadu following the death of Sivara¬ 
san and his accomplices. "The fact 
that Rangan, Sivara.san’s driver, was 


hit 5,(X),0()0 rural people in .six distnets. 
They were deprived of the basic resour¬ 
ces like fodder for cattle, fuel, fruits, lea¬ 
ves for manure and timber for housing. * 
To bail the villagers out of their predi¬ 
cament, voluntary organisations, led by 
the noted litterateur. Dr K Shivaram 
Karanth. procured a court order staying 
the operations in 1987 But when the 
stay was disregarded, a senes of 
demonstrations—^nown as the "pluck 
and plant salycif’mlui "-—was organised, 
in which the agitators uprtHSted the 
KPL's eucalyptus saplings and planted 


caught in Madras shows that some 
have gone back." said a member of 
the raiding team at Konana Kunte. 

To keep track of the inter-state 
movement of the militants, the 
government has intensilied night 
pau-olling in the border areas, and has 
SIT and pollc« ofrielals at KcHiam 
Kunta: wbat naxt? 
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A drugged state 


Heroin worth Rs 2.5 crores is seized in Dhanbadand 
Ranchi 


an equal number of socially useful local 
varieties of trees. Various mandal pan- 
chayats also demanded the termination 
of the agreement and 72 MLAs signed 
the petition. 

Finally, Bangarappa agreed last 
month to lake the necessary steps to 
rescind the illegal directives transferring 
37,0(X) acres of land to the KPL. Banga¬ 
rappa has said that "some amendments 
to the law would be necessary before the 
KPL is wound up if legal problems are 
to be avoided". The state government's 
legal department is currently scrutinis¬ 
ing papers and the matter is to be placed 
before the stale Cabinet shortly. The 
legalities .u-e, obviously, the "toughest 
part of It" feels Y.B. Ramakrishna, coor¬ 
dinator, SWGM. 

Meanwhile, Harihar Polytlbres is 
maintaining a stony silence on the sub¬ 
ject. When contacted, Shaiicndra Jain, 
senior executive president, Grasim 
Industries Ltd. of which Harihar is a 
part, chose to say. "We have received no 
communication from the chief minister 
about the KPL ." 

Round one is over. Round two should 
reveal Harihia’s stand. • 

PlnU» VInmI/BmtgmIorm 


formed a special task force with three 
companies of reserve police to prev¬ 
ent any misadventure by the Tigers. 
A special inlelligence wing has afso 
been opened to constantly monitor 
the movements ol the suspected 
LTTE aetivi.sts and their 
sympathisers. 

Moreover, the state government 
has issued a notillcaiion, asking all 
foreigners to register themselves. 
Although Bangarappa had said some 
time back that all Sn Lankans in the 
state must declare themselves, the 
notice actually came into effect only 
in the last week of August. And 
within two days over 200 Sn Lan¬ 
kans registered them.selves. 

While the precautionary measures 
are being beefed up, the embalmed 
bodies of Sivarasan and Subha arc 
still lying at the mortuary of the St 
John's Hospital in Bangalore. Said a 
police officer: "We have not received 
any word from the Special Investigat¬ 
ing Team (SIT) on what to do with 
them." • 

Qmmi U utk M h/g mt galotm 


Not long back, several 
voluntary organisa¬ 
tions carried out sur¬ 
veys on the prevalen¬ 
ce of drug abu.se in 
Bihar’s colleges and 
schools. The results 
revealed that the prac¬ 
tice had increased 
amongst the youth in those institutions. 
Moreover, coal miners were also taking 
to drugs foi some reason or another. The 
organisations turned in their reports to 
the state government who let the files 
gather dust and took absolutely no 
action. 


Narcotics pedlars are having a held 
day in towns like Ranchi and Dhanbad 
as well as several disliicls in the state 
This IS due to the alleged connivance ol 
lower-ranking policemen and certain 
district officials. But between 2,J and 2.‘i 
August, a ma|or crack-down was insti¬ 
tuted by thcCeniral Bureau ol Investiga¬ 
tion (C'BI) against smugglers, who arc 
said to have links with international 
drug syndicates Two kilograms of 
heroin, worth Rs 2..‘> crores on the inter¬ 
national market, were unearthed from 
different place.s in Ranchi and Dhanbad. 
Ten persons, including Ajju, the youn¬ 
ger brother of Congress! I) leader Bimal 
Bharadwaj, were arrested. 

The raids came about as a result of a 
tip-off. The first search was conducted 
at Bharadwaj's Ranchi residence and a 
kilo of heroin with Pakistani markings 


on the package was seized. According to 
CBI sources, a young girl, who was a stu¬ 
dent at a Ranchi college, suddenly faint¬ 
ed on the campus. A medical examina¬ 
tion revealed that she was addicted to 
brown sugar, a potent form of heroin. 
Incidentally, some letters seized in the 
course of the raid at Ajju’s house reveal¬ 
ed that girls were involved in the drug 
racket. 

The second raid was carried out in a 
businessman's house at Rajganj in Dhun- 
bad district. Once again, a kilo of heroin 
was impounded with similar Puki.stani 
markings. The CBI refused to divulge 
the identity of the businessman 


involved Sources say that the arrested 
persons are liberally spilling the beans 
and have provided information on other 
hideouts and a currency forgery racket. 
The recent seizures make up the biggest 
heroin haul in Bihar’s history. 

Sources indicate that there are live 
major gangs operating in the state. They 
use girls as carriers for distributing the 
contraband throughout the state. 

While it is more than evident that the 
police are aware of exact ly who is in vol v- 
ed and to what extent, their failure to 
make arrests defies explanation. Says a 
senior government official, "About 95 
percent of the trade is being run with the 
protection and patronage of the district 
police and the Government Railway 
Police." • 

gMvmnmthJhm/OhmHbmg 
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The police 
knows who are 
involved in the 
drug racket. But 
their failure to 
make arrests 
defies 
explanation 
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Spreading the prairie fire 

Resurgent Naxalites worry five state governments 


^ The Marxist edifice 

a might be collapsing in 
the Soviet (Dis)union, 
but Naxalites here are 
busy laying a red car¬ 
pet from Andhra 

_ Pradesh to central 

t'OMMliNISM R'har. The Maoists, 
who still believe that 
power essentially Hows (roin the barrel 
of a gun. have built pockets of red power 
along an adivasi corridor running north 
to south and involving five states. Extre¬ 
mist activities have become so pronoun¬ 
ced that the chief ministers of Andhra 
Pratlesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Ortssa and Bihar held a high- 
power meeting with Union home mini¬ 
ster S.B Chavan m early August to 
evolve effective counter-measures. But 
the Naxalites remain undaunted. 

While the districts of Adilabad. 
Warangal. Karimnagar. Ni/amabad and 
Khammam in Andhra Pradesh, and the 
central Bihar districts of Patna, Bhojpur, 
Jehanabad. Atrah,Rohtas and Auranga- 
, bad have been Naxalitc strongholds for 


more than a decaile, the Maoists have 
now broken new ground in areas which 
never had any leftist tradition. 

And it's a two-way thrust. In the 
south, the powerl ul People’s War Group 
(PWG). headed by Kondapalli Sitara- 
niaiah. is expanding northward by carv¬ 
ing out Its areas of inlluencc in the tribal 
distnets of Madhya Pradesh, east Maha¬ 
rashtra and western Orissa. In the north. 
Naxalite groups such as the CPItML), 
led by Vinod Mishra. the Indian 
People’s Front (IPF) and Party Unity arc 
pushing southward and have found foo¬ 
tholds in tribal Palamau and Ha/aribagh. 

Interestingly, such a red belt had been 
visualised b> Charu Mazumdar, the fore¬ 
most Naxalite ideologue. Before his arr¬ 
est and death in 1972, he had emphasis¬ 
ed the importance of turning the Bihar 
plateau, the tribal district.s of Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh 
into a zone of Naxalite influence. 
Ma/umdar was convinced about the 
movement’s possibilities in the region, 
as the adivasis, known for their simple 
ways, were victims of administrative 


A J«ep blown up by the ' 
PWG (loft); Sitaramaiah 
(abovo): the Andhra 
outfit la expanding 
northward at a striking 
rate 


apathy and fierce exploitation by non- 
tribals. That Ma/urndar’s dream should 
be ctiming true almost 20 years alter his 
death shows how little things have 
changed. 

The PWG has managed to move into 
Bastar, Raipur, Rajnandgaon. .Surguja, 
Balaghat and Mandia in Madhya 
Pradesh, Gadhchiroli. Chandrapur, 
Bhandara and Yavatmal in Maha¬ 
rashtra, and Koraput in Orissa with strik¬ 
ing rapidity. But what has made the state 

IPF aettvists: going south 
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governments sit up and take notice is the 
party’s increasing firepower. In Andhra 
Pradesh, the PWG’s daring abductions 
and ruthless executions are legion. But. 
of late. Its devastating use of mines in 
Madhya Pradesh have sent shock waves 
wherever the party operates. 

Since April, 23 policemen have been 
killed in Madhya Pradesh alone by 
mines laid by the PWG. The latest inci¬ 
dent occurred on 26 August, when a poli¬ 
ce jeep was blown up near Injaram villa¬ 
ge in the Konta leh.sil of Bastar 
district. Six policemen and two others 



died on the spot as the vehicle was reduc¬ 
ed to a mass of mangled metal. It was 
one of the three jeeps of a police fofee 
which was on its way to investigate the 
killing of a transport worker by the 
PWG. The man had been accused of rap¬ 
ing a tribal woman. 

Earlier, on 16 July, a land iiiiiie had 
gone off in the Lanji area of Balaghal dis¬ 
trict, killing eight policemen. On 20 
May. the day on which the first round of 
parliamentary elections were tx'ing 
held, another team of eight policemen 
was wiped out as their jeep ran over a 
mine in the Domgar forest ol Basiar 
And, in Andhra Pradesh, a mine blast 
left eight cops dead on 3 August even as 
the five chief ministers were meeting in 
Delhi. 

Besides fighting for the tribals’ 
demands like higher wages, rights over 
forest produce and an end to administra¬ 
tive corruption, the PWG is also cam- j 
paigning for the formation of a state call- | 
cd Dandakaranya. the mythic name of a 
tribal region where Ram had tak¬ 
en refuge during his exile. The state, as 
conceived by the PWG. would comprise 
the tribal districts of Khammam. Adila- 
bad and Karimnagar (Andhra Pradesh), 
Gadhachiroli and Bhandara (Maha¬ 
rashtra), Bastar, Raipur, Rajnandgaon, 
Balaghat, Mandla, Bilaspur and Surguja 


(Madhya Pradesh) 

Police sources in Madhya Pradesh 
say that the mine technique used by the 
PWG is .similar to the LTTE’s, but the 
state’s director general of police has rul¬ 
ed out possibilities of the PWG having 
taken fonnal training from the latter. In 
terms of weaponry and logistical sup¬ 
port also, the PWG is said to have an 
edge. The extremists have acquired 
rapid-fire weapons and are swift-fiwted 
in their jungle terrain. The police, on the 
other hand, have to make do with anti¬ 
que .303 rifies and jeeps that are at best 
jalopies. 

The Naxalitcs in Bihar arc not as cha¬ 
rismatic as the trigger-happy PWG. In 
fact, the CPI(ML) has made significant 
tactical shifts by deciding to abandon 
underground politics for the political 
mainstream without surrendering the 
large quantity of anns still in the hands 
of its lollowers. The IPF, which enjoys 
CPI(ML) support, has spread its activit¬ 
ies to Hazaribagh and Palamau, where it 
competes with the Party Unity for 
supremacy. 

In their meeting m Delhi, the chief 
ministers and the Union home minister 
agreed that the problem involved more 
than law and order. Although they decid¬ 
ed to strengthen the police machinery, 
ihc emphasis was more on economic 
uplifi of the tribals through better 
economic deals. Perhaps this was long 
overdue In Madhya Pradesh. Baslar’s 
divisionalcommissioner .Sudip Banerjee 
and collector Sunil I’aiidoii. who toured 
the disiricl extensively recently,told the 
state home secretary that no government 
olficial had visited the interior villages 
since Independence 

In Orissa, chief minister Biju Patnaik 
IS feeling the heat of the prairie fire and 
IS irymg to win the Naxalitcs over. "I am 
the first Naxalite," he has said in an 
effort to open a dialogue with ihe extre¬ 
mists. He has also conceded that they 
enjoy considerable "mass support" and 
regrets that developmental work in the 
tribal areas have been tardy all along. 
And in Bihar, despite the promises of 
land reforms made by successive gover- 
nents, feudal high-handedness remains 
the order of the day, making the stale a 
hotbed of caste-class confiicis. 

So the Naxalitcs have stepped in 
where the administration has failed to 
make its presence felt. Society, like natu¬ 
re, tolerates no vacuum. • 

M. V. Khtr/Kalpur, SMrwwM 
Mm/PmtnmandDhmtbmilanilSmndm 
P. NmMk^/Bhulm0mwar 
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Bitter pills 

The BJP government provides bad medicine 


While jxrople arc still 
dying of gastro¬ 
enteritis, cholera and 
typhoid in seven dis¬ 
tricts ol Himachal 
Pradesh, a few officia- 
HIMACHAl. Is ha\e been making 

PKADK.SH money out of human 

misery. Officials of 
the slate diiectorate of health services 
allegedly purchased substandard chlori¬ 
ne tablets worth Rs .S lakhs for disinfect¬ 
ing drinking water in the affected areas, 
and aie believed to have made a tidy sum. 

The racket came to light when D. 
.Singh, licensing authoriiy-cum-drugs 
conlioller. complained to the health 
secielai 7 about the goings-on. In a letter 
dated 27 July, l‘J9l, he stated that the 
tablets contained only ft |xrr cent chlori¬ 
ne against the prescribed standard of .^0 
per cent. The manufacturers had high¬ 
lighted on the containers that the tablets 
were not meant for medical use, but 
were giHid us disinfectants. However, it 
was found that they were not potent 
enough to act as bactericidal agents. 


H ave you heard of the All India 
Institute of Miserable Services? 
Well, if you haven’t yet, you stxm 
will. It’s time the hospital was rena¬ 
med, with * miserable’ replacing 
‘medical’ and ‘ services’ ‘sciences’ 
in the famous AlIMS. The prestigi¬ 
ous institute is suffering from chro¬ 
nic (mtblcms, and what happened 
last month was only one symptom of 
a grave malady. 

About 600 resident doctors struck 
work in the last week ot’ August, 
throwing medicare out of gear and 
causing great suffering to tltousands 
of patients who throng the institute 
everyday. The strike apparently was 
in prote.sl against the alleged high¬ 
-handedness of Prof. P. Venugopal, 
head of the department of cardiotho- 

. ..i-TrTr , Tr , rTr- 





Shanta Kumar, powar corrupts 


Raj Kumar Sharma, secretary general 
ol the Himachal Pradesh multi-purpose 
health services employees Icderation. 
has urged chief minister Shanta Kumar 
to lake action against the officials on the 


racic and vascular surgery (CTVS). 
Discontent ampng the resident doc¬ 
tors is said to have been brewing 
from end-July. climaxing in the 
August showdown. 

Durtng the eight-day strike, the 
AIIMS became the venue for a slang¬ 
ing match. Said Dr Sirish Kumar of 
the CTV^ department; "The issue 
behind the strike was really inter¬ 
personal relationships. Residents of 
the CTVS department have suffered 
years of victimisation and humilia¬ 
tion. So we had to lake this step. Add¬ 
ed Dr Rajiv Dhir, president of* the 
Resident Doctors’ Association: "The 
issue might have been temporarily 
resolved with the government’s inter¬ 
vention, but the iiritant would 
remain. Dr Venugopal, the cause 


grounds that they had endangered 
people’s lives. 

Strangely, however, the director of 
health services suspended D- Singh, 
instead of taking punitive action against 
the manufacturer. The director’s expla¬ 
nation for his curious action was flimsy 
to say the least. .Singh, .according to the 
director, had overstepped his authority 
by approaching the health secretary 
directly and going to the press with his 
charges Moreover, an enquiry has been 
ordered to find out whether it was Singh 
who actually wrote the letter. .Singh, for 
his part, has challenged the suspension 
order before the state administrative 
tribunal. 

The slate government initially defend¬ 
ed the purchase, saying that the tablets 
were not substandard. Tests of samples 
by the government analyst of Punjab, 
however, showed that the tablets did BOt 
meet the siandaids set by the Drugs anti 
Cosmetics Act, 1 ‘MO. 

In spile ol such a damning report, the 
government has taken no further action. 
They arc loo busy trying to sweep the 
matter under the rug. 

-So much for .Shanta Kumar’s promi¬ 
ses ol a clean, efficient and honest 
government • 

J.N. Sadhu/Shimla 


behind the strike, is still here." 

Despite its initial unrelenting post¬ 
ure, the RDA staged a quick climb- 
down as the strike progressed. At 
first the dtx'tors had demanded puni¬ 
tive action against the "errant" profes¬ 
sor. Later they said they would be 
happy if he was suspended. And, 
finally, on 2*^ August, the RDA agre¬ 
ed to call off the agitation after 
AllMS director S.K. Kacker promis¬ 
ed an enquiry. The probe into the alle¬ 
gations made by the RDA will be con¬ 
ducted by former ICS officer Govind 
Narain. 

While the resident doctors rail 
about Prof Venugopal’s "autocratic 
and obnoxious behaviour", they have 
little to hold against him professional¬ 
ly. They agree that he is an "above 
average" surgeon and has a nationwi¬ 
de reputation. But it is believed that it 
was the 51-year-old surgeon’s inten¬ 
se politicking that has landed him 
in trouble. • 
mtutmrin/NmwOrnan 



Immuno d eficiency 

The AIIMS falls victim to a doctors’ agitation 
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Prisoners’ 

pleasures 


■Here is yet another bit of 
jail news attraeting media 
attention But this time with 
a differenee. 

Although the Manipur Cen¬ 
tral Jail in Imphul has all the 
eharaeteristics a Jail is identi¬ 
fied by. the inside story is not 
one we are familiar with. 

Jail authorities here are 
genuinely eoncerned about 
the well-being of their inma¬ 
tes and have set up elaborate 
plans for their education and 
betterment. Healthy food, 
proper mcdieal facilities, 
hygiene and cleanliness are 
mandatory provisions which 
;hc authorities insist on. 
Added to all these, is a pi tipo- 
sal for separate TV sets tor 
each of the barracks includ¬ 
ing those housing lunatics 
and AID.S victims. 

The educational program¬ 
mes within thejail have 
allowed 46 boys to 
appear m the matriculation 
examinations this year. 

Talks are in progress Ibr the 


setting up of vocational and 
technical training classes 
from specialised agencies. 
The jail is likely to be moved 
to Sajiwa. eight kilometres 
from Imphal on an 1 lO-acre 
complex which would help 
in fulfilling new plans. 
Obviously the jail authorit¬ 
ies consider their duties to go 
much beyond keeping crimi¬ 
nals behind bars. 


Bringing the 


■Some thirty years ago, 
Bombayites would be greet¬ 
ed by the pealing of hells 
from the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity’s Rajbhai cliKk-tower. 
Those who remember those 
days talk with delight about 
the musical chimes thai rang 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PHI^E HS ?00 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 



Lok Nath Miahra 


(iovemoi tif Assdrti 


K.R. Malkani 
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t out through Churchgate. 
Colaba and Victoria Termi¬ 
nus station. The practice was 
discontinued sometime in 
the fifties and eight years 
ago, I.H. Latif. the then 

Governor of the state, mooted 
the idea of restoring the 
tower bells. By then the 
mechanism of the bells had 
become defunct and the 

city’s administrators found 
they could not get hold of 
somebody who could gel 
them going again. Three 
years ago. an expert. .Salamal 
Khamugreed to take a try, but 

tragedy struck when he died 
of a cardiac arrest two days 
after undertaking the ardu¬ 
ous climb up the l.T^-year- 
old tower. Now, finally the 
pniject is near completion, 
say Bombay University offi¬ 
cials and in another three to 
four weeks the bells will 
once again ring out eveiy 1 5 
minutes while louder gongs 
will mark the hour. Whether 
anyone in the traffic-erazy 
hub of the city hears them is 
another matter altogether • 
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HUBU: It was a dacoity of stirls I I 

with chicken and spice when a ^^0- )i s 
gang of six dacoits entered a f , 

poultry farm on the outskirts of 
Gadag in Dharwad district, Kar- 
nataka and demanded liquor, 

On being informed that liquor 

was not available, the gang ask- 

ed for poultry and spices and pre- 

pared their favourite chicken 

dish instead. All the while the 

farm keepers were forcibly 

made to sit and watch. Later the | 

gang escaped under the cover of j; 

darkness after snatching a pair i 

of earrings and manficilxulras S 

from one of the women in the --—-- 

farm —ihe Times o/'/nrfwfD.N. Rajan. Thane). 

CALCUTTA: How long does it take to move a file from one 
department of Writers’ Buildings to another? Although it may 
sound incredible, the widow of Jayanta Roy had to wait for 
more than two years to get a job on compassionate grounds. 
Roy. an officer of the finance department died in harness in 


1988. The state government decided to offer his wife a job and 
accordingly, a file was opened in the finance department. 
However it was lost in ihe health department and finally when 
the letter of appointment came, it was found to be for an offi¬ 
ce. the name of which had changed some lime ago. The matter 
could have been rectified in minutes, but again there was 
some delay holding up the issue of the revised appointment let¬ 
ter, Mrs Roy finally got it—but only after the finance minister 
Ashim Dasgupta had interfered—The Statesman (Amiya 
Kumar Ghosh, Hooghly). 


MECRUT: A boy declared dead due to snake-bite four years 
back, ha.s come back to life. The case has been reported from 
Jhinjharpur village in Mawana. Rabindra, the second son of 
one Bhagavan Sahay of Jhlajhaipdf wa.s declared dead by the 
villagers when all efforts to f^vive him after he had been bitt¬ 
en by a snake had failed. The villagers and the victim’s family 
performed all the necessary rituals and Boated Rabindra's 
body down the Ganges in a raff. Accounts of Rabindra’s 
‘rebirth’, published in Dainik Jagran, said that some snake 
charmer saved Rabindra with the help of a woman who spoti- 
Od the raft near Sherpur villagb —The Hindustan Times (D.J. 
Patro. Bhubaneswar). 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 8 SEPTEMBER 1991 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

{•”'.>'*9 Avoid speculative veniure.s. This is not a 
—an particularly good week for professionals; 

TK aI employees must not try to change their jobs now. 
JjlBusinessmen, he careful while dealing with 
aH partners. The stars are favourable for doctors. 
Good dates; 8. IQ and 14 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 




LffiRA(2ISeptemli«|w-20C>ctatN!r> I 

S Some of you will fall in love. Ehtpioyees mi|^ be 
promoted or transferred. Prepare>0(nsetf for ajd^ 
in connection with your work. Artist end. ■ 
musicians will win accoiuks. The (Ifdbts aid I 

favourtdile for politicians. s ’ ,'.v, v'.ijHi.;, 

t(a: It, t2and 13 . • ^ v 

Luckynttinber9:3.6and8 > 

Favourable direction: South'west ' 


TAURUS (2J April—20 May) 

k; -J The financial front is bright, At home children will 

Mifjn lake up most of your time. Watch your health, 
luul Lovers will have a tough time. Artists, put in your 
utmost effort, for this is the time you either make 
I wiM 1 or mar your career. 

Good dates: 9,11 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2.3 and 7 
Favourable direction; South 


SCORPIO (21 Octobeis-20 Novemberf 
■—ra Thi$isaweekofmixedfortune$.tl>eilnani^al 
Z *211 prospects will be brighter. Bustnessmen, dd not 
make any new investments. A fow pfoblemji at 
home might upset you. Someone will lemi^ you 
m. ..d^ of a long.forgotten matter. 

Good dates; 10,12 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 4 
Favourable directfon: West 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

9W^ There may be a few disappointments for you this 
'Ll- ^ week. You will face a lot of opposition from both 
* T ^1 your subordinates and also from those who are in 
4 authority. Your family members will demand 
_ JLl your attention. 

Good dates: 8,9 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North-west 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novembeiw-r20 December) 

unexpected finaiiclat gains are predicted. Thom 
^.^1 who have beensufforing foom an alment migis be . 
f cured of it. The home bont will be peaceful. A 

ll roemberof the opposite sex wiO interfere in your 
g H professional affairs. 

Good dates: 12,13, and 14 
Ludey numbers: 6,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

fifg M This is an excel lent week for government servants; 
||ll ^ chances of a promotion cannot he ruled out. A 
LvmS journey towards the end of the week might prove 
to be useful. Lovers, go ahead with your marriage 
m-lx T ( plan. Avoid legal disputes. 

Good dates: 10,11 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3.7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

S This is not a good week for romance. Property 
disputes will be resolved amicably. Watch your 
health. Some of you will have to shoulder new 
responsibilities. On the professional from, you 
will progress steadily. 

Good dates: 8i 12 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


l.,EO (21 July—^20 August) 

The lime is favourable for inicrv levvees. Financial 
^ W •] gains arc jnditaiod. You will enjoy the company of 
new friends. Pay aiteniion to minor details of your 
BSMq family. You might inherit some property. A good 
time for gamblers. 

Good dates: 11.13 and 14 
l.ucky numbers: 2,4 and 
Favourable direction: North-west 

VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

This i.s not a good week for you. Be tactful while 
^ dealing with your superiors. Keep your ccxil; do 
■* not argue with anyone. Now is the time for 
• j romance, courtship and marriage. Watch your 
lJ health. 

Good dates: 9, lOand 12 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: Ea.si 


AQUARIUS (21 Januar)^2QFebn»ry) 
mnn This week you will progress on all fronts. Ask for 
favours from infiuemial people. A secret 
L ,^ylB association will be useful, A short journey is in the 
offing. The health ofyourspou.se will wc^ you. 
///\' 1 Ago^ weekforspommen. 

Good dates: 9,10 and 11 
_ Lucky numbers; 4.3 and 6 
‘Favourable direction: South * 

PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

Since this is a very iucky week for you, take 
advantage of all the opp^unitiesthat come 
your way. Use your contacts pretty; Judicral 
officers will do exceedingly well. Takacare of 
1 your children. 

Good dates: 10.11 and 12 

Lucky numbers; 1,2 and9 ; 

.Favourable directfon; East % > -m 


SI’AR PARTNERS! SAGiTTARiUS—PISCES 

The indfeixive miure of the Pmts man leads the Saginarian vwimnH to become tfu *man ’ of i/ke htmst. Htt^sHmUtic-' 
attitude amtnmtx nith her love for life. They fail to comprehend each other and wmattyendap velthdifficid^^iheihl^tktr 

nut cope with. ' ’ ' '' 
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RANDOM NOTES 
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HEARD ATCALCUITA’S WRITERS’ 
BUILDINGS 

Obviously the world's last 
communist will bo called 
Sengupta or Bannerjeo. 

A FRUSTRATED BUREAUCRAT ON THE CPI(M) 


f 


TtMIMNIllllg 

tfaitM 

Will the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Grant Project 
(PMGP), covering slum- 
dwellers in E>haravi and resi- 
> dents of various dilapidated 
buildings in Bombay, be 
renamed the Rajiv Gandhi 
Memorial Project? 

The issue is currently 
being debated in the state 
housing department and the 
chief minister's secretariat 
and opinions vary on the 
merits of the renaming 
scheme. 

Some local Congressmen 
believe that the new name 
might persuade the central 
government to crmgh up the 
remaining Rs 25 crores of 
the Rs 100 crores promised 
by the late Rajiv Gandhi dur¬ 
ing the party’s centenary 
celebrations in Bombay. 
Also, if the project bears 
Rajiv’s name, they would be^ 
better able to derive political 
mileage out of it. 

Housing department offi¬ 
cials feel differently. Accord¬ 
ing to thi^m, the move would 
draw Oak as the construction 
of the bu i Id i ngs was not com¬ 
plete as yet. 

But would the bcneliciar- 
ics of the .scheme really care 
what It was called as long a.s 
they got their due’’ 

Perhaps not. But as the 
argument rages in Maha¬ 
rashtra government circles, 
nobody is too concerned 
about their reaction. 


But can! keep 
myBleekCate? 

Mulayam Singh 
Yadav may have been 
btwted out of oflice rather 
unceremoniously, but lie 
continues to cling to the trap- 
fHrtgs of power. His Black 
Cat commandos, for one. 

The former UPchief mini¬ 
ster had been assigned 24 
commandos by the Chandra 
Shekhar government, in 


view of the threat to his life. 
And while the Kalyan Singh 
government withdrew the 
bullet-proof car given to him 
for his protection, the N.SG 
guards remained. 

But now the UP regime 
has decided to remedy this 


oversight. And has written to 
the Centre, asking that 
Mulayam Singh be asked to 
surrender his commandos 
Of course. Yaduv intends 
doing nothing of ihe sort. 
And has roped Chandra 
Shekhar into the campaign 


< to help him retain hi.s securi¬ 
ty guards. 

The fonner Prime Mini¬ 
ster recently wrote to the 
Government of India plead¬ 
ing that Yadav be allowed to 
avail of the NSG’s services, 
since the threat to his safety 
persisted. 

But it appears unlikely 
that tix) much attention will 
be paid to his request. 


Delhi durtiarl 

If recent events arc 
anything to go by, the 
Uttar Pradesh chief minister, 
Kalyan Singh, may soon be 
lacing a full-scale revolt 
from within his parly. 

At a BJP working commit¬ 
tee meeting, held in Elawah 
a fortnight ago, Kalyan 
Singh was attacked by his 
colleagues tor not paying 
requisite allenlion to the 
demands of party workers. 
The chief minister managed 
U) save the situation by some 
quick thinking, hut has now 
decided to go in for a major 
image overhaul to prevent 
the recurrence of such 
incidents. 



Kalyan Singh: public 
raintionailriva 


As part of this operation. 
Singh has begun sending 
loyal MLAs over to New 
Delhi to sing his prai.se.s to 
the RJP high command. 
Last week. . for 
instance. Somnath Shiikla 
was sent to do a number on 
L.K. Advani and other party 
leaders. 

It remains to be .seen, 
however. if the far- 
from-sublle ploy works. • 
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/Vew Delhi: who eats where 


■ Hm India Intamatlonal Centre: 

Bureaucrats, out-of-work politicians, professional 
intellectuals and Jagmohan, The food is not bad and is 
reasonably priced. A Saturday lunch group attracts the 
kind of cerebral heavyweight who used to think that V P 
Singh was the answer to India’s problems 


■ The Delhi Qymkhana: Does better at weekends. 
The Gym Club's bureaucrat-plus-military hat ethos has 
survived intact through the years. The food isn't terribly 
good, but most people go to meet others like them 


■ Andhre Bheven: From all accounts, the best food 
in New Delhi. It Is meant for Andhra politicians but because 
It is so cheap and the cuisine is so highly regarded, it 
attracts people who really have no business to eat there 
The spicy, Andhra-style food is often ordered by 
bureaucrats and politicians tor parties at home. 


■ Chor Bizarre; Desperately trendy It should get a 
more high-profile kind of crowd, but Delhi folks are not as 
adventurous as their Bombay counterparts Good 
Kashmiri food, which can get a little heavy at lunch time 


■ Bukhara: An old favourite with arms dealers and 
people on expense accounts. The food at Dum Pukht, next 
door. Is probably better, but wild horses cannot separate a 
Punjabi from his kebab. 


■ HouaaofMIni^ Power-lunchers'delight. A new 
Chinese chef has still to be inducted into the delights of 
chicken pakora in thick, red sauce so the food is currently 
on an up. Still the place to be seen at. 

■ Tha Balvaiiara: Attracts a better class of 
industrialist than Its competitors. Will serve food from any 
Oberoi restaurant, though most regulars stick to steaks 
and grills. Industrialists take Important 
bureaucrats/politicians there when they want to show off 
to their peers. 
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SalHiaii, who? 

■ Having become presi¬ 
dent of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) has. quite 
clearly, given Murli Mano- 
har Joshi delusions of 
grandeur. 

Recently, a well-known 
video magazine invited 
leaders of the various politi¬ 
cal purtie.s to participate in an 
on-camera discussion on 
secularism. Joshi was asked 
to, represent the BJP and 
gave his consent all ux) 
readily. 

Civil aviation minister 
Madhavrao Scindia was to 
represent the Congress accor¬ 
ding to the original program¬ 
me. But Scindia later dropp¬ 
ed out. on the grounds that 
his hectic .schedule did not 
allow time for the discussion. 

Scindia’s place was 
assigned to deputy minister 
for commerce Salman Khur- 
sheed. But Joshi was having 
none of this. 

"Am I expected to debate 
the issue with a junior politi¬ 
cian?" he demanded of the 
video magazine's crew. 

Well yes, he was expected 
to participate in the discus¬ 
sion with Salman Khur- 
sheed, if that’s how he chose 
to describe him. 


HKARD AT THERMO 

A modest man who has much to 
be modest about. 

A FOREIGN DIPLOMAT’S VERDICT ON THE 
PRIME MINISTER 


Balance of 
Pawar 

■ Ju.st who calls the 
shots in the Congres- 
s(I)? Prime Minister Nara- 
simhu Rao? Or defence mini¬ 


ster Sharad Pawar? 

If the case of Sachidanand 
Swami is anything to go by, 
the balance of power .seems 
to have altered in favour of 
the former Maharashtra 
chief minister. 




MiifH Manehar JoaM: 
Sabnan's net 1^ enough 

In that case. Joshi counte¬ 
red, he’d rather not have 
anything to do with the 
programme. 

And promptly backed out. 
leaving the video magazine 
to make alternative arrange¬ 
ments at the last minute. 


Naraaimha Rao: Pawar.(rIgM) shall prevail 


In Parliament: Congressmen v.v the 
Congress 


■ Mukui Wasnik: The former president of the Indian 
Youth Congress, Wasnik has given the government a bad 
time Oh several issues, price rise being the one that comes 
to mind most readily. 


■ A.Q. Kulkami: His animus against the Narasimha 
Rao government stems from his closeness to Sharad 
Pawar. And he misses no opportunity to embafrass the 
treasury benches in Parliament: so what if they are 
occupied by his own partymen? 


■ S.S. Ahhiwalla: Leading member of the ‘shouting 
brigade', he takes full advantage of his purported 
closeness to Sonia Gandhi to criticise the actions of the 
government on the floor of the Rajya Sabha. 


■ Ooitta Mughu: Tries to be part of the rebel groUp, 
but with a marked lack of success. refused theftoor by 

the Speaker when he hst attemphi^^icise the 
government and walked out lit 




While decidirtg QD v^imn 
to nomin^ to > w lone 
Rajya SaUta seat of Kamata' 
ka, Rao didn’t thinly it fit to 
conaik anybody bw Pawaf. 
And the nominatiem went to 
Sachidanand Swami, tbe for> 
mer personal assistant of the 
late Devraj Urs, and member 
of the Sharad camp. 

This, despite the fact thfU 
both the diief minister and 
PCC chief of Karnataka 
were dead against Swami, 
since he had abused Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi while a crony of Urs’ 
and, moreover, had lost the 
Assembly elections by 
25,0Q0 votes. 


Luck Of the drains 

■ While the importance 
of having the right 
address cannot be denied, 
one can’t help feeling that 
Congress politicians are 
overdoing things somewhat. 

Take the race between the 
various central ministers to 
gain possession of the 
bungalow on 9 Motilal 
Nehru Marg, for instance. 
Formerly the residence of 
Narasimha Rao, the hou.se is 
considered lucky because it.s 
previous cwcupant is now 
Prime Minister of the 
country. And every politici¬ 
an worth his Gandhi topi 
wants to move intuit, hoping 
that history will repeat itself. 

Urban development mini¬ 
ster Sheila Haul has, 
however, put paid to all such 
plans by alloting the much- 
in-demand bungalow to 
herself. 

Then there is, the case of 
Narain Dutt Tiwari, who 
vacated his 3 Jantar Mantar 
Road bungalow on the advi¬ 
ce of his astrologers. Accord¬ 
ing to them nobody who liv¬ 
ed in that house would flou¬ 
rish politically. 

And since the previous 
occupant, Pranab Mukher- ' 
jee, hadn’t exactly had the 
best of luck while living 
there, Tiwari decided to take 
their word for it, • 
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IT TOOK MORE THAN 400 YEARS TO MAKE 
THIS CONFERENCE FAaLITY AS ROYAL AS THIS 



The famous Kohinoor ' diamond of Gokonda, nous adorning the British Crown. 


At the Krishna Oberoi.you get much more than an impeccable conference. 

You get the blue-blooded legacy of a more than 400 years old city. Hyderabad,with its unchanging traditions 

is bound to leave you in awe. 

When not conferencing^you can lose yourself in the romance of Hyderabad's famous Forts and Palaces, 
The <^tub Shahi Tombs, cJolconda Fort and the Salarjung Museum are an experience in themselves. And of 
course no visit to Hyderabad is complete without a visit to the majestic Charminar. 

Back at the Krishna OberoUhe hicilities are in keeping with the stately traditions of 
Hyderabad. Luxurious rooms. Presidential suites with private swimming pools 
and speciality restaurants with a charm of their own. 

The conference facilities themselves are rated amongst the best in India, 

Multiple conference rooms that can accommodate from a few to several 
hundred delegates. A conference co-ordinator who is always at hand and 
a Business Centre with specialised equipment. 

It certainly takes several hundred proud years and unfailing expertise to 
build a perfect back-drop to a great conference. 


"^rishm^beroi 

HYDERABAD, INDIA 

Because you deserve the best 
the world has to offer. 
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Time to decide 


ing politics after the assassi¬ 
nation of her husband. Those 
who want her to enter poli¬ 
tics do nut have her interests 
at heart. 

She is the only one who 
can Judge her future and that 
of her two children. Keeping 
that in mind, it appears that 
the days of dynasty are over. 
B. Bmu, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Only the Congress party 
under a member of the Gan¬ 
dhi family can provide the 
country with a semblance of 



Sonia Omidlil: a crucial daclaion ahead 


A mong the four options 
mentioned in the cover 
story, the last seems to be the 
best at this juncture (End of a 
dynasty? 18—24 August). 
Sonia Gandhi should stay 
out of politics and do stKial 
work instead. She should not 
succumb to the pressure of 
the so-called coterie. 

India has had enough of 
dynastic rule and it is time 
that someone from outside 
the Nehru family was given 
a chance. Nevertheless, 

Sonia Gandhi should be.giv- 
en all due respect as an Indi¬ 
an citizen and as the widow 
of a former Prime Minister. 
C.B. Nagamka, Bmtgaloie 
(Karnataka) 

■ It is understandable that 
Sonia Gandhi is wary of join¬ 


stability. One shouldn’t 
draw hasty conclusions 
about the end of dynastic 
rule in the country. 

Only time will tell whe¬ 
ther the Gandhi family conti¬ 
nues to play an active role in 
Indian politics or not. 

Chitra Harlharan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ Sonia Gandhi is paying 
the price for being a part of a 
political family. In spite of 
her many refusals to lead the 
Congress!I), some people 
.still continue to feel that only 
she is capable of leading the 
party. 

Sonia Gandhi is still 
recovering from the shock of 
her husband's tragic death 
and any move to force her 
into politics will prove 


counter-productive. 

She is best left alone in her 
time of grief. 

M.K. Singh, New Delhi 

■ Certain members of the 
Congress party should give 
up the idea of inducting 
.Sonia Gandhi into politics. 
The more they try to make 
her bow to their wishes, the 
more determined she is to 
stay out of politics. She is 
quite happy leading a quiet 
and secluded life with her 
children. 

The final decision is enti¬ 
rely up to her. 

Sandip Baau, Asaneol (West 
Bengal) 


State pride 


M ani Shankar Aiyar's 
version of the Cauvery 
dispute is a distorted one 
(Oh! Kaveri! 18—24 
August). Karnataka’s ordin¬ 
ance is within the limits of 
the Constitution. 

It is unfair of Aiyar to criti¬ 
cise Deve Gowda, who is an 
expert in matters of 
irrigation. 

K. Diwakara, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ Mawkish sentiment 
rather than rea.son has 
obviously prompted the arti¬ 
cle. As for the wishful think¬ 
ing on the part of the Supre¬ 
me Court striking down the 
Karnataka ordinance, it 
would be better if such ideas 
were not entertained. 
Shrlkanth S. Aiyar, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


A wise move 


T he plan to remove religi¬ 
ous symbols from govern¬ 
ment and other offices in 
West Bengal is laudable 
(Inviting trouble, 18—^24 
August). There is sure to be 
some opposition from com¬ 
munal forces In the state. 

India being a secular 
country, religious rites 
should be performed in priva- 



Buddhadov Bhattacharya: 
a good daclaion 

tc and at places of worship. 
Having religious symbols in 
public offices means that reli¬ 
gion is being forced upon 
others. 

The Left Front govern¬ 
ment should be careful to sec 
that certain political parties 
in the state don’t use this 
issue as an excu.se to create 
trouble. 

Md Salim Anaarl, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ Buddhadev Bhattacharya 
should be congratulated for 
his bold move. To prevent 
any outbreak of trouble, 
young people should thwart 
any attempt by political part¬ 
ies to utilise religious differ¬ 
ences for any sort of gain. 

For Calcutta is still the 
oasis of secularism and com¬ 
munal harmony. 

Maneoor Ahmed, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Rusal Mody: without poor 
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Hope and glory 


I ndia played a superb 
attacking game in winning 
the Azian Shah tournament 
(Stick with India, 11—17 
August). Beating Pakistan in 
the course of the tournament 
is also cause for cheer for 
Indian hockey fans. 

India now has ample time 
to prepare for the Barcelona 
Olympics. Now that the 
team’s morale has been resto¬ 
red, they can play with confi¬ 
dence in international 
tournaments. 

This victory is not only a 
boost to the boys but it will 
spur them on to better perfor¬ 
mances in the days ahead. 

Shakeet Ahmed, Allahabad 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


Man of steel 


R ussi Mody is scientitlc 
in his approach to 
decision-making (His way, 
18—^24 August) He ana¬ 
lyses all problems deeply 
before arriving at solutions. 
Mody IS also a man of his 
word and a humanitarian, 
ffis fove for the steel plants 
and their workers knows no 
bounds. 

Mody is a rare human 
being with few peers in the 
country. 

M. Khan, Jamshedpur (Bihar) 




TIm Indian hoekoy taam: prida raatafad 


Proven loyalty 

P roblems pointed out in 
the article arc just the tip 
of the iceberg (At the 
crossroads, 4—10 August). 
The greatest problem faced 
by Indian Muslims is com¬ 
munal hatred. 

Muslims have proved 
'heir loyalty to the nation in 
all fields. They have served 
the nation in times of need 
and, yet, they continue to be 
branded as communalists j 
and fanatics. Muslims have 
faith m the values of 
secularism. 

The Muslim has been at 
the crossroads since the first 
days of Independence. To 
get out of the present situa¬ 
tion, the Mu.slims need a 
leader who is a non-Muslim 
and secular in outlook. 

M.A. Ahad, Bhubaneswar 
(Orlsaa) 


Coalasacurp 


I mported coking coal has 
been the greatest boon for 
the Indian iron and steel 
industries (Coalfacts, 28 
July —^ August). Imported 
coal is Just not low ash coal. 
In fact, low ash coal is to be 
found in India as well. The 
important difference is that 
the imported coal is of better 
quality than the Indian 
variety. 

Simply by lowering the 
ash content of Indian coal, 


we still won't gain the bene¬ 
fits to be had from imported 
coal. These benefits are the 
improvement in blast fur¬ 
nace productivity by 20 ix;r 
cent and lower fuel consump¬ 
tion. As a result. India’s net 
steel production has increas¬ 
ed but at a lower cost. The 
alternative to importing cok¬ 
ing coal would have been to 
import steel which is an 
expensive proposition, to 
say the least. 

Instead of decrying the 
usage of coking coal by 
integrated steel plants in 
India, we should look towar¬ 
ds Australian coal as a 
panacea for our many ills. 
AmltChatterJee, Jamshedpur 
(Bihar) 


Telling remarks 


M adhavrao .Scindia has 
stirred up a hornet’s 
nest with his remarks (The 
House in disorder. 18—24 
August). Just because ano¬ 
ther political party has differ¬ 
ent views on national mat¬ 
ters is no reason for 
name-calling. 

Scindia should realise that 
the BJP will not take such an 
attack lying down and he 
should prepare for some 
tough times in Parliament. 

P. Sivaram Prasad, Kumool 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

■ Scindia’s partymen 
should have asked him to 
express his regret for his 
unfortunate remarks. This 


would have raised tte image 
of the Congress party in.the 
eyes of the people. 

However, Scindia’s 
remarks show that he is 
genuinely against mixing 
religion with politics. Politi¬ 
cians have to rise above petty 
considerations in order to 
ensure the unity of the 
country. 

& Hussain, Dlbrugarh (Assam) 


For power’s sake 


T he Raja of Mahda would 
do anything to retain 
power 18—24 

August). V.P. Singh has tom 
Indian society apart with his 
ciisteist way of thinking. He 
never hesitated to pander to 
communalism in order to 
further his own interests. 

His hobnobbing with 
Imam Bukhari to win over a 



V.P. Singh: tflvkHnga 
nation 

particular community is one 
such example and needs no 
further elaboration. 

L. Rohinl, TIruchlrapaItt (Tamil 
Nadu) 

B V.P. Singh suppressed 
the truth in order to stay in 
power and was helped in 
doing so by several gullible 
journalists who built up the 
anti-Rajiv hysteria. 

As a result, the press lost a 
great deal of its eligibility 
for which Singh should bear 
.sole responsibility. 

Michael Noronha, Mysore 
(Kamateka) 
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GAINS ON CAPITAL GAINS! 


Selling land, property, shares or jewellery? 

Invest the sale proceeds in the best — Unit Trust’s 

Capital Gams &heme 

Hi|MlglltS of the SciMflW; 

♦ 100% tax exemption from Capital Gams tax under 
Section 54 Eol the Income Tax Act, 1961 

♦ Income Tax exemption up to Rs 13,000 under 
Section 80 L of the Income Tax Act, 1961 

♦ The minimum investment under the Scheme is 
500 Units and in multiples of 10 Units thereafter 

♦ Dividends are declared m June every year 

♦ Transfer or pledge of Units is not allowed 

♦ There is no repurchase of Units, for a period of 
3 years 

♦ The scheme is open to ail individuals (including 
miiKxs), HUE, companies, corporations, trusts and 
partnership firms 


Growing Returns.- 

Year 

Dividend 

1988-89 

9 70% 

1989-90 

9 90% 

1990-91 

10 25% 





^ UNIT TRUST 
OF INDIA 


At the service of One Crore Unit holden. 

Boiteir' Cakulb' Madras ■ Nm Oettn -Ahniedabad Bairi^ore 
BhMBiiesliaar ■ ClHTidioath' Coctan' Ourgapur ■ GiMraM - IVIanli^ 

Indott ■ Jatpur' Karvur ■ Ludmow ■ Luitilani ■ Naorxir ■ l^i - P»a 
FHae-Rajkot‘Sn«iila-Sura-TiruXiiraiialli ■ Trrctrur ■ Vltvamda 

All securtias Innstnnls cany rmM risk. Oo consun your IrmstiM 
aMsor or agart Mm Inveaiino. 
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. V Laloo Yadav and the 
OnigKss are two parallel 
tines that can never mcct...l 
was bom to oppose the 
^ongress. I am not a 
greedy chief minister. I 
Wduld rather be on the road 
join the Congres.s. 


J^KK) Pra.^ 

■^$ihar chief minister . 

r y 4. 

■mithose who want to live 
poMic life, act at an 
Oqioctant level, should be 
I'l^^dMedgeable about the 
^^otAittry, Hiat is one of the 


reasons why I am 
travelling. 

Sharad Pawar. Union 
defence minister . 


■ Even MGR had to relax 
prohibition because of the 
failure to control illicit . 
di.stillation but my 
government is,determined 
to eradicate it. 


jAYAtAUTHA. Tdmil Nadu 
chief minister, 


■ the Gandhis were too 
charismatic. Their 
presence m&de us 
complacent about the 
leadership i.ssue. 


Sheila Dikshit. 
Congress(i) leader 


■ it appears that the time 
has come to revieW our 
generous stand towards 
ULFA. 


HrrESWARSAIKlA.i4.Maw 
chief minister 


,. ■ The BJP’s manifesto 
stands out as the best 
example of vague 
generalities...They have 
not spent encjugh time on 
shaping their economic 
policy. 

P. Chidambaram, 

minister oj state for 
commerce 

■ We will participate in 
elections, get a majority 
and then pass a resolution 
on Khalistan. And ifthc 
Centre prevents us, wc will 
.say: ‘Kill us with bullets.’ 

•Gurbachan Singh 
Manochai, chief of the 
Bhindranwale Tigers Force 
flf Khalistan 

■ The problem in Punjab 
isessentially human. 

^^en a person is killed a 
mother loses her son, a 
wife is widowed and the 
children become orphans. 

SlLNli. Durr. Congressd) 
MP 


.■ 1 havcnobUsjij^s^'^ 
rivalry with Ambanis, nor 
do I want anything they 
have got or want. 

Nusli Wadia, Bombay 
Dyeing chairman 

■ 1 don't believe in 
monopoly. That’s why 1 
make sure that my films 
run for a short period. If my 
tllins click then what will 
happen to other heroes? 
Their films will never get 
released. 


RlSHltotmacwr- 































DELAYING TACTICS 


Postponing polls in Punjab won 7 help bring peace 


C ome elections and the mani- 
lestos o( every major politi¬ 
cal party make grand promi¬ 
ses on f’unjab. In 1989, 
V.P. Singh's Janata Dal 
said that if the party was voted to power, 
it would lake steps to solve the tangle as 
s(M)n as possible. Singh even visited the 
Golden Temple, driving through the 
streets of Amritsar in an open jeep, on 
the first opportunity he got after becom¬ 
ing the Prime Minister. But the matter 
rested there. In 1990. Chandra Shekhar 
said that Punjab was his priority But sad¬ 
ly enough, he had to step down even 
before he could grasp the complexity ol 
the problem. And during the parliamen¬ 
tary polls this year, the Congress assured 
the people that the democratic process in 
the troubled slate would soon 
restored. 

That the Congress didn't mean what it 
had said was apparent soon after the 
Narasimha Rao icgime look over in 
New Delhi It's ovei two months now 
that Narasimha Rao htis settled down 
but the Prime Munster is yet to visit the 
stale There is no minister entrusted with 
Punjab affairs nor has the government 
set up a committee on Punjab What's 
more, elections in the state are schedul¬ 
ed in ,Se()lcmber, but there seems to be a 
doubt whether they will l)c held at all. 
Says Krishan l.al Sharma, general secre¬ 
tary of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
"The ruling party is simply adopting 
delaying tactics The Opposition, loo, is 
not supporting them. So, they will wait 
and amend the Constitution as soon as 
they gel the opponunily." 

Though Congressmen say that they 
arc keen to p.iiiieipaic m the elections. 
Punjab-waiehers leel that the Narasim¬ 
ha Rao regime will opt for any one of the 
following courses: 

# Extend President's Rule- the pies- 
ent stint ends on I I November—by ano 
ther six months. After pushing through 
this resolution, the government ean sim¬ 
ply go on postponing polls in the .state. 

• Or, the government could try and 
amend the Constitution with the support 
of the Opposition parties and make 
changes in the 1951 Representation of 
Peoples Act. 


At the moment it appears that the Cen¬ 
tre is pursuing the second option. With 
the prospect of pro-Khalistani elements 
winning in good numhers looming 
large, the government is keen to add a 
clause in Article 102 which would dis¬ 
qualify those propagating secessionism 
from contesting the polls. But, as K.L. 
Sharma points out, such a move is 
"Iraught with dangers" The Opposition¬ 


's criticism of the disqualification clause 
hinges around the following points: 

• That the ruling party may misuse the 
clause to keep rivals thvay. 

• That it would be extremely difUcult 
to implement the clause. Poll officials 
would be too scared to take action again 
St candidates preaching secessionism. 

• That the Akalis would vehemently 
oppose the amendment and may even 


Slmrai^Mt Singh Mann: taking a tough atanea 
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boycott the elections if Article 102 is 
unicnded. And without the participation 
of the Akali Oal. all dcimicraiic proces¬ 
ses in the state would he ineaninglcss. 

A lready, the Opposition's fears that 
the Akalis would keep av/ay from 
the polls seem to he coming true. On I 
September, at a historic congregation of 
35 Sikh organisations at Anandpur 
Sahib, a resolution was passed in favour 
of boycotting the coming elections. The 
resolution added that the Akalis would 
soon announce an action plan "to fight 
state repression". 

The meeting, however, brought the 
sharp divisions within the Akalis over 
the question of whether or not to particip¬ 
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the early' 

Bimai Khal$^ the 

political sc^ 

of her residm^ ill 
ing to her 
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mild e^ti^V 
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was bom. : ’ ' 

And suceess ewfa 
In the I9g» Lok 
fiimal Khalsa 
thy votes siid-wt^E 
mem from tbd Roptf 
constituency on an AkaS 
ticket. Her views, her^tiiiiel^'i^ 
the cause she was nghtihg 
her an instant hero with the militants, ' 
Simranjeet Singh Mami .aitd BimH 
Khalsa worked m v 

moderate faction the Akaii ' 

But a sudden diffetetice of vhewit 
led to Bimai Khalsa pculingccani^y 
with Mann. This time ^ 
ing reflection from theKp^cb^ 

tuent^bmasiminiteipiilndt^Ihh^^ r 

wotclwfs fHt drat tdie would have 
won anywayv-dtf dvet^whsare .she 
wciit. Bimai was B^veti^ |jy targe ‘ 
crowds. ■ 


ate in the polls to the fore. The Anandpur 
Sahib conclave was organised by the 
rival panthic committee headed by Was- 
■sam Singh Zaffarwal iind Bhai Sohan 
Singh. This was more of a show of 
strength by Zaffarwal and Singh, both of 
whom arc oppo,sed to the panthic com¬ 
mittee headed by Gurbachan Singh 
Manochal. The latter had said that all the 
Akali parties would contest the forthco¬ 
ming polls in Punjab. 

During the meeting too, the modera¬ 
tes tried hard to convince the hardliners, 
that boycotting the polls would only 
queer their pilch. But as it turned out at 
the end, the militants scored a decisive 
victory and all the Akali factions agreed 
not to field candidates tor the polls. 


But tlie show of solidarity at Anand¬ 
pur Sahib lasted only for a brief while. 
The Akali Dal (Mann) was the first to 
make noises. In a statement it said that 
the con.sensus decision of 1 September 
was not binding on its members. 

N ot only the Opposition, but some 
Congres.s members too are scepti¬ 
cal about the party’s Punjab moves. "I 
agree that there is no Punjab policy. All 
the home ministry is doing these days is 
to keep records of the number of people 
being killed in the state," laments S.S. 
Alluwaiia. He added that too much was 
being made out of the joint resolution of 
the Akali parties. "The Akalis can never 
be kept united. Each of the leaders pres¬ 


ent at the Anandpur Sahib meeting was 
keen on becoming the chief minister. 
And the day someone gets the post, he 
will be killed. How can you hold elec¬ 
tions in such an atmosphere'?" asks 
Alluwaiia. 

Indeed, holding polls in Punjab now 
appears to be difficult than ever before. 
And the Prime Minister has himself 
expressed apprehensions that they may 
be postponed once again. When a delega¬ 
tion of Opposition leaders went to meet 
him to express their reservations about 
the disqualification clause. Narasimha 
Rao is reported to have told them, 
"Then, what is the point in holding 
elections?" 

That, unfortunately, is the prevailing 
mood in all the camps. The people of 
Punjab will have to wait for some more 
time to elect a popular government. 

Rftu Bmrtu/Nmw OaUri 
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the Godrej 930X FWnter. 
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And a. 
censored 
version of 
the mai?ket 
reactions. 


What was the hurry? 

The printers currently in use 
are quite adequate. And 
if computers aren’t 

complaining, what was the 
tearing hurry to bombard the 
market with this top-of-the- 
line 300 cps whiz-kid? 
Preposterous! 

User-friendliness? Or... 
seduction? 

All operations of the Godrej 


930X Printer, it seems, are 
possible through a finger-tip 
front panel control. And it’s 
so designed, even 
novice can make full use of all 
the built-in capabilities. 

This is not user-friendliness; 
it’s JPHBIM downright 
seduction! 


Paper handling? Looks 
like black magic! 

Both bottom feed and rear 
feed are possible with 
the ■■■■il 930X, and so is 
cut-sheet feeding without 
having to take the continuous 
stationery out of the tractor. 
Feeding of paper and removal 
of paper is at the touch 
of a button! Now if this isn’t 
uncanny, what is? 


Godrej & Boyce M^i- Co. Ltd., Regd OiTice/Marketing Dept. (Computer Peripherals), Plant 16, Pirojshanagar, Vikhroli, Bombay 
400 079. Tel; 6171166^ Tlx: 011-71502 GOVK. Branches; Bombay (North) Tel: 5170‘t51/1456. Pune Tel: 668968. Ahmedabad Tel: 
831545. R^kot Tel: 24919. Bhopal Tel: 564076. Indore Tel. 23663. Jabalpur Tel: 27321. Delhi Tel; 6845002/6845007. Chandigarh Tel: 


Incredible hold over time 
and distance! 

The news is that the 930X 
operates non-stop for days 
together without a' 
switch-off! And it’s a 
long-distance runner with a 
high printhead life of over 500 
million strokes! But who needs 
that kind of printing ] 
prowess, except perhaps 



printing press! pBfli 

I’he unfair advantage of 
fcmt cards! 

The .930X offers a variety of 
standard fonts. Moreover 
there’s a slot near the front 
panel which eagerly takes on 
a font card besides the 
standard ones Now that’s 
hitting ol her printers 
belou' the 



Compatibility? It looks 
like conspiracy! 

The 930X is available with 
IBM and EPSON EwSC/P 
Emulations. Plus, it offers 
the unique option of an 
EMULATION card which 
makes it compatible 

with a host of other systems. 
Now isn’t that taking 
compatibility a bit too far? 


Well, now that you’ve heard 
the printable excerpts of the 
market reactions, it’s time 
to contact your nearest Godrej 
Dealer for a live demo.Without 
fear, prejudice, or obligation. 



No other printer likes it. 


40849. Fvktabad Tel: 216415. Jaipur Tel: 62182. Kanpur Tel; 210135. Lucknow Tel: 241671. Calcutta Tel: 370895/99. Asansol Tel: 
3560. Bhubanaahwar Tel: 406082. Guwahati Tel; 33ir2. Jamshedpur Tel: 28803. Patna Tel: 225380. Bangalore Tel: 577036/575902 
Cochin Tel: 366^. Hyderabad Tel; £10875. Madras Tel: 478985/479695. Trivandrum Tel: 78104. Vishakapatnam Tel; 61178. 











"Indian Marxists shouldn’t 


CPI(M) Politburo member 
Harkishen Singh Surjeet on the 
Soviet Union and the future of the 
communist movement in the 
country 

INTEWVIEWED BY MYANTA BHATTACHARYA 

On /9August, the Communist Party ofIndia(Marxist) offi¬ 
ce in New Delhi wore a festive look. A visibly elated Harki¬ 
shen Singh Surjeet greeted the new Yanayev regime in the 
.Soviet Union and termed the ou.ster of Mikhail Gorbachev 
a. "positive development". But the euphoria was short¬ 
lived as Gorbachev was reinstated as the President the 
very next day. Perhaps the CPI(M) was a bit too swift in 
arriving at a conclusion. Surjeet, a senior member of the 
CPl(M) Politburo, spoke to Sunday about the develop¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union, the reaction of the Indian com¬ 
munists and what it could mean for the future. Excerpts: 

SUNDAY; How do you react to the developments in the 
Soviet Union? 

Harkishen Singh Surjeet: This world wouldn’t have 
been there if there was no October Revolution in the Soviet 
Union. From the beginning, since 1917, the Soviet Union 
has always stood against imperialism. It was the Soviet 
Union which was able to defeat fascist forces and this 
brought a big change the world over. It was the happenings 
in the Soviet Union that enabled other countries to free 
themselves from the yoke of imperialism. 

As for India, the country wouldn’t have developed its 
industrial base if there was no Soviet Union to help out. 
There was a time when imperialist forces never wanted 
India to emerge as an industrial force. Today, we are 15th 
in the list of industrialised countries. This is due to Soviet 
help. 

Look at what happened in the Gulf. Had it not been for 
the Soviet Union, America would have gone ahead with its 
greater plans in that region. Remember our experience in 
1971? The Seventh Fleet came to the Bay of Bengal and 
immediately, the Soviets too sent their fleet. The Indo- 
Soviet treaty came into existence. The scene would have 
been totally different hadn’t the Russians been there. The 
implications of the recent developments in Russia are very 
important for the Third World countries. Today, there is a 
kind of helplessness among the Third World countries. 

Q: Would you say that Gorbachev’s move towards 
market economy, democracy and disarmament is oni}' 
a means to avail of an aid package from what you calll 
imperialist forces? After all, the Soviet economy is in u 
mess. 

A: No, I wouldn’t say that. We have already said that there 


were problems with socialism in the Soviet Union. Upto 
the Seventies, there was constant progress and socialist 
countries were going iilong the right track. But they did not 
make use of the advai itages—say science and technolo¬ 
gy—in the econorriy. The result was stagnation. A 
bureaucratic system had also come into existence. So, it 
was necessary to overcome those shortcomings and intro¬ 
duce certain reforms. Lenin had said in his writings that 
our democracy is su perior to bourgeois democracy. But 
in going for reforms, they have unleashed undesirable 
forces... 

Q: The failure of t he coup and the return of Gorbachev 
appears to refl&ct a Soviet mood for glasnost and 
democracy. Worild you say that the Soviets prefer a 
democratic set-u p over socialism? 

A: 1 wouldn’t say that. We will have to wait and see whay 
happens. The foTces which were opposed to Gorbachev <, 
earlier are now 'with him. Gorbachev was against Yeltsin 
but now he is yielding to these forces. 

Q: Not only in the Soviet Union, but people the world 
over have shown a dislike for communist rule. They 
have shown a preference for western-style democracy 
and for a frr.« market. How will these developments 
have a beairirig on the communist movement in India? 

A: We will have to learn lessons from them. We have to be 
careful not to commit the same mistakes. We have adapted 
Marxism to suit the conditions in our country. 

The Soviet Union was supporting the Congress govern¬ 
ment at the Centre and we were opposing it. Their assess¬ 
ment was tliat this was the only progressive government. 

No doubt, the foreign policy of the government is a very 
good one, but our assessment was not based only on the 
foreign policy. We were concerned about the economy 
and the dagger to the democratic system. So you see, we do 
not follow' anyone but form our own assessment of events. * 
We apply our minds according to the situation. 

Q: Do you feel that the communist mo ■, ement has suc¬ 
ceeded in India? 

A: The conununist movemen. h^ie depended on national 
and international events. There were some opportunities 
during, the war. Even during the pre-Independence period. 
Perhaps we were not able to make full use of it. After Inde¬ 
pendence, among all the leftist and socialist forces, we 
have emerged as the major force due to our service to the 
working class. But our influence is still limited to just three 
states. However, we are slowly expanding our base. 

But this is proving to be a difficult task because power is 
in the hands of the ruling class. Because we have not yet 
succeeded in smashing the semi-feudal society. Backward¬ 
ness is still embedded in the minds of the people. 

However, we are the only consistent force fighting 
against separatism. Many of our comrades have sacrificed 
their lives. We are also ^tiling communalism and we are 
proud of this. Our political influence is much more than 
electoral influence. 
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A he situation is 
taking a very serious 
turn in Punjab and 
Kashmir. But the PM 
did not have any time 
to call a meeting of the 
Opposition parties on 
the issue. Just talking 
of consensus doesn't 
help. The PM should 
have priorities. 1 now 
doubt whether 
Narasimha Rao means 
what he says" 


Q: But so far the communists have not been able to 
make an impact outside the states of West Bengal and 
Kerala... 

A: This is because of the prevailing situation. At the 
moment, the BJP has snatched the initiative. They have 
appealed to obscurantist ideas, backwardness of the 
people and have been able to divide the people into differ¬ 
ent communities especially in the northern belt. 

Q: Compared to the other left parties, how would you 
rate the CPI(M)? 

A: The CPl(M) has emerged as the most important left lor- 
ce in the country. Earlier, both China and Russia had oppos¬ 
ed us. But the CPI(M) grew in influence. Now both the 
countries have been forced to take note of us. We always 
believed in modifying Marxism to suit the needs of the 
country. 

Q: Twice the Opposition got an opportunity to rule the 
country. But on both occasions it failed to provide a sta¬ 
ble government at the Centre. The left parties support¬ 
ed these regimes from outside. Why do you think the 
Opposition failed to provide an alternative to the 
Congress? 

A: They weren’t alternatives in the real sense. That is, they 
didn't have alternative policies. The situation arose 
because of a split in the middle class. We made full use of 


this split and that enabled us to restore the democratic 
nghts of the people in 1977. It wasn’t an Opposition unity 
based on piagmaiic issues. The country was being ruled by 
an autocratic regime and everyone who was interested in 
democracy came together. But alter the Emergency was 
lifted and democracy was restored, the clash of ideas of the 
different parties that formed the government brought 
down the regime. 

In 19S9, wc always warned the Janata Dal that any 
understanding with the BJP was harmful. But the Dal 
leaders felt that they could defeat the Congress only if 
there was a one-to-one fight for most of the scats. The BJP 
benefitted immensely from this and could increase its tal¬ 
ly of scats in the Lok Sabha from two to 83. And after 
strengthening itself, the BJP waited for the opportunity to 
force the issue. 

Q: The Prime Minister has called for consensus on 
major issues. What's your reaction? 

A: He does speak of consensus but the matter ends there. 
Take the examples of Punjab and Kashmir. The situation is 
taking a very serious turn in both the states. But the PM did 
not have any time to call a meeting of the Opposition part¬ 
ies on the issue. I have written to the Prime Minister about 
this. Just talking of consensus doesn’t help. The PM 
should have priorities. I now doubt whether Narasimha 
Rao means what he says. • 
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And when it’s ready, it will be years ahead of any other steel plant in the 
country. 

Take the Continuous Bar-cum-Wire Rod rolling mill, for example, which will 
produce at the rate of 85 metres per second. 

This will be a fully automated mill, with every single operation handled by 
microprocessor controlled equipment working with response times of 
microseconds. 


It's the kind of equipment that allows us to set tolerance limits unheard of in India. 
Which IS just what we've done. 


Every millimetre we produce will be made as per the very highest world standards. 
Hiafs something wo ve built into the plant - with no room for deviation. 

We've done this because this plant will enter a market with a vast and ever growing 
demand for imported quality special steels. 


A 250.000 tonnes per annum Composite Steel Plant, in technical collaboration 
with Hamburger Stahlwerke of Germany. 


More important, it's our opportunity to open a new, very much larger market - for 


export of speciality steels. 

As we move into the next 
century, we intend to strengt¬ 
hen our presence in world 
markets. 



HINDUSTHAN DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Registered Office 

Mody Building 27 Sir R N Mukherjee Road 
Calcutta 700 001 India 


Which cannot be done with anything less than world class technology. 
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jCastings ^ Wires for Power Transmission and Telecommunication Systeirus 
a Rs.380 crore Composite Steel Plant. 
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Where’s my 
Cat? 

Politicians have turned the crack commandos 
of the NSG into mere errand boys 


T hey were intended to be a 
crack force, specialising in dut¬ 
ies that requires quick reflexes 
and accurate aim. Daredevil 
acts like rescuing passengers 
from the clutches of hi jackers or hunting 
out terrorists in the most difficult terrain. 
But the Black Cat commandos ol the 
National Security Guards (N.SG) seem 
to have got their priorities mixed up. 
Today, they arc no more than errand 
boys of politicians. 

However, donning the mantle of secu¬ 
rity guards is nowhere in the charter of 
the Black Cats. As an N.SG official puts 
It succinctly, "Our job is to attack, not to 
defend." But the Black Cats arc being 
forced to do exactly that and at times 
they land up in the midst of unseemly 
pt^litical controversies {seebox). 

For any politician, getting an NSG 
cover has become more of a status sym¬ 


bol. As many as 28 people in the country 
today—most of whom are politicians, 
but the list also includes administrators 
and a Journalist—have Black Cats fol¬ 
lowing them wherever they go. And 22 
of these VIPs are in Delhi alone—Sonia 
Gandhi and her children. Union home 
minister S.B. Chavan, former Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh, former home mini¬ 
ster Buta Singh, BJP leader L.K. Adva- 
ni, fonner minister of state for home Sub- 
odh Kant Sahay, Congressmen Jagdish 
Tytler, H.K.L. Bhagat and Sajjan 
Kumar and journalist Ashwani Kumar, 
grandson of the Hind Samachar Group 
of newspapers owner Lala Jagat Narain, 
who was gunned down by Punjab 
terrorists. 

Another BJP stalwart, Aial Behari 
Vajpayee too was offered the NSG pro¬ 
tection but he declined. Former Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar, however. 



was not offered the Black Cat cover. 
The six people who are under NSG 
cover outside the capital include 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, former UP 
chief minister, the CMs of Haryana, 
Tamil Nadu and Assam and the Gover¬ 
nors of Jammu and Kashmir and Assam. 
Even if granted that the NSG can per- 


Caught off guafd! 

The Black Cats find themselves in the midst of a 
political controversy 

O n 6 Augnst, the ministiy d 
home affairs (MHA) wrote to 
the fovemmeats of Uttar Pradesh, 

Assam, Tamil Madu and Haryana, 
expressing its inability to txtttinue 
with the National Security Guards 
(NSG) cover for VIPs in dicse states. 

The reason cited ^ the ministry's 
joint secrataiy, Shah, was 
rite gqvenmii^ Bj^k. 
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Jayalaiitha (Tamil Nadu), BiNw 
Lai (Haryaaa) and Girish Sax^; '^^ - 
(Jammu and Kashmir) are the'oidy'.v|^ 
VIPs outside Delhi who enjoy NSG. 'vi 
security. The 6 August commumcaK.^“»;^^ 
tion, however, was not sent to 
Jammu and Kashmir adminiatraiion-c>i!!;^ 
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been left out in the cold? 


bH 


A Black Cat commando fuanis Httcaww Baikfa: la this Ma Job? 


form VIP security duties, there arc glar¬ 
ing anomalies in the absence of any 
protocol. 

For instance, if V.P. Singh has been 
given exclusive treatment, why leave 
out Chandra Shekhar. Surely, he too 
faces threats to his life. Why can’t there 

; ster of UP, was already iiked by. the 
that Mtilayam Singh Yadav was 
VIP in the state to tnove 
around with the Black Cats. "Who is 
V. •• the chief minister? Me or he , 
(Yadav)," Kalyan Singh repesut^y 
temarked to his subordinates, Wi^ 

.' tho'Centre’s ctmuituni^onr^tudr'' 
A idg the NSC reached Ids 
; Ludhtoisi, he .(xmsuited hii« advtsl^ ; 
,i:md passed ond orders for the «*iih- 
<f the NSG ftoid htuhmiai > 
sectaity^ihig. 

gmteiid'dif (haetl&ea- ( 
ThviKKesh .TdpaiM, stniaet^to^ 
>% i^ir^eted Bid NS0 i0h to 









be a rule which will say that every for¬ 
mer Prime Minister is entitled to Black 
Cal cover. Then, if the argument behind 
providing NSG security to the Gover¬ 
nors of Assam and Jammu and Kashmir 
is that both the states are troubled, what 
about the head of Punjab? Why has he 

making the same tequest. And soon 
after, die official cars for the \ 
units were withdrawn by the state 
government. There'was more: the 
Kalyan Slh^ regime threatened to 
dupw'ffM the jBia^ Cats from their' - 
offidal accpminpt^ 

. haveexp^sed ^txkjhat 

j^p^EKw^.but.tfaat the 
f truth as 

>w ' 3 ^ well 

H^utayam 


I The procedure of extending NSG secu- 
I I rity cover is itself riddled with loo- 
I pholes. Under the prevailing system, the 
Intelligence Bureau (IB) assesses the 
security threat to an individual and 
sends its report to the ministiy of home 
affairs (MHA). The ministry then ana¬ 
lyses what kind of security cover should 
be given to that person—the state police, 
the police commandos, the CRPF or the 
NSG? The Black Cat cover is only 
meant for those in the Z-plus catego¬ 
ry—that is people who face grave threat 
to their lives from militant groups. 
Clearly, in this procedure everything 
depends on the recommendations of the 
IB. And at a time when the intelligence 
agency has been thoroughly politicised, 
its report is bound to raise eyebrows. 

Security experts point out that stretch¬ 
ing such a security umbrella is a "queer 
phenomenon". A country like the 
United Kingdom has been living with 
the threat of the Irish Republican Army 
(IRA) for more than 30 years. And the 
IRA guerrillas are among the most dead¬ 
ly terrorists in the world. Yet, the VIPs 
in Britain get no more than plainclothes 
men to guard them. 

But in India, the emphasis of the secu¬ 
rity set-up is on a chosen few. "There 
ought to be a collective security system 
and not just individual security," opined 
a top government official. He cited two 
instances in defence of his argument. 
The first is the murderous attacks on Jag- 
dish Tytler and Sajjan Kumar early this 
year despite the fact that they were under 
the .security cover of the NSG. What’s 
more, none of the assailants were captu¬ 
red. The second is the attempt on the life 
of J.F. Ribeiro, India’s ambassador to 
Romania, in Bucharest. The cops there 
managed to apprehend two militants and 
killed one of them. This, the offtcial 
explained, is solely because Romania 
has an effective collective security 
apparatus. 

At one point of time, the Chandra 
Shekhar government had toyed with the 
idea of tripling the strength of the NSG 
commandos. But the suggestion was tur¬ 
ned down by the NSG chief, S. Subrama- 
nyam, saying that for a specialised force 
like the NSG, quality was more import¬ 
ant than quantity. 

It now seems that the ace cop was 
wrong. With every politician clamour¬ 
ing for NSG cover, the Black Cats arc no 
more than glorified chowkidars. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


The s econd revol ution 

Gorbachev is back, but what next? 


During the Soviet 
Union's roller-coaster 
ride from the Stalinist 
coup to Gorbachev’s 
return to power, I was 
on a roller-coaster 
ride of sorts myself. 
For, that is what a< 
direct flight from New Delhi to New 
York amounts to. At the time of leaving 
home there was confusion and uncertain¬ 
ty about the dramatic goings-on in 
Moscow. There were some who doubt¬ 
ed whether the author of perestroika and 
glasnost was indeed alive. It was in Air 


with all the signs of having undergone a 
tremendous strain during the preceding 
72 hours. Behind him, on the plane’s 
gangway was his visibly shaken wife, 
Raisa, and their even more rattled 
daughter who was swathed in blankets 
and supported by someone. The historic 
Gorbachev press conference, at which 
he ruefully admitted that he had rather 
naively trusted the rascals who had later 
betrayed him and their motherland was 
also telecast live by every major Ameri¬ 
can network, not the CNN alone. 

Now it is something to be grateful for 
that the malign and undoubtedly retro- 



India’s transit lounge at London’s 
Heathrow Airport that I got the first glad 
tidings about the coup’s imminent col¬ 
lapse exactly as, eight months earlier, I 
had heard of Eduard Shevardnadze’s 
resignation. On arrival in New York I 
found gamine jubilation among the 
Americans on thecoup’s failure and Gor¬ 
bachev’s restoration. 

It was on the morning of Thursday, 22 
August, however, that Mikhail Sergeye¬ 
vich actually arrived in the Soviet capi¬ 
tal from Crimea. The instant TV covera* 
ge diowed him as a tired, tie-less man 


Though the 
Americans 
welcome 
Gorbachev’s 
return, they 
believe that his 
days are over. 
Gorbachev’s 
adherence to the 
Communist 
Party reduces 
his stature in 
American eyes 


grade putsch has been defeated by the 
resistance of the Russian people, who, 
until recently, were considered incapa¬ 
ble of standing up to tyranny. Even so, it 
is a sobering thought that just as nothing 
succeeds lilu success, notiiing fails like 
failure. Would the hard-faced men who 
believed that they could overthrow Gor¬ 
bachev have been reviled in the terms 
that they have been, had they succeeded 
in their nefarious designs? My second 
reflection during the last few ^ys may 
be considered trivial and somewhat irre¬ 
levant. But I must state that getting 


minute-to-minute news and analysis of 
the climacteric developments in the 
Soviet Union here, I have been rather 
depressed because even a fraction of this 
wealth of information cannot be availa¬ 
ble back home either on the electronic 
media or even in the columns of newspa¬ 
pers, During the flight to New York, a 
member of the cabin crew showed me an, 
item in The Statesman of 21 Augu^ 
reporting that the previous night 
darshan had devoted the first eleven 
minutes of its newscast to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s birth anniversary, relegating the 
high drama in the Soviet Union, watch¬ 
ed by the whole world with bated breath, 
to a secondary place. "Is this what we 
have come down to. Sir?" was his rhetori¬ 
cal question. 

However, let that pass. The prospects 
of the Soviet Union matter more than the 
performance of the state-owned televi¬ 
sion in India. The BBC rang me up to 
ask how the Americans had reacted to 
the Indian reaction to the Soviet coup. 
My honest answer was that the Ameri¬ 
cans were unlikely to be concerned, and 
in any case, they hadn’t heard much 
about how India had reacted. 

More to the point is the American reac¬ 
tion to the denouement of the coup in 
Moscow. Though they welcome Gor¬ 
bachev’s return, they believe that his 
days are over and that Yeltsin is the man 
of both the moment and the morrow. 
Secondly, Gorbachev’s continuing 
adherence to the Communist Party 
("stench of communism" is the expres¬ 
sion used by some) reduces his stature in 
American eyes. And the American sup¬ 
port for the independence of the Baltic 
republics has suddenly increased. Bes¬ 
smertnykh, on resigning as the Soviet 
foreign minista, first telephoned his 
pal. Baker, who was then fishing in Wyo¬ 
ming. Amerwans believe that Gorby 
would appoint a successor equally accep¬ 
table to Washington. But General Moi¬ 
seyev, the new acting defence minister 
of the USSR, does not have many admi¬ 
rers in the United States. Said a statt 
departn^nt offlcial: "I won’t want this 
man to be behind me in a dark hallway.” 
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IT TOOK MORE THAN 400 YEARS TO MAKE 

THIS CONFERENCE FAdUTY AS MONUMENTAL AS THIS 
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At the Krishna Oberot, you get much more than an impeccable ctmference. 
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The Qutub Shahi Tombs, Golconda Fort and the Salarjung Museum are an experience in thanselves. And of 
course no visit to Hyderabad is complete without a visit to the majestic Charminar. 
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a Business Centre with special!^ equipment. 
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build a perfect back-drop to a great conference. 
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SUSHEELA WITH KRISHAN MORARI 


lt‘s not only kids who have been 
disabled. Grown-ups too have fallen prey to the mystery illness 


BANWARILAL WITH SON 


There was 
gave birth to a deformed child," he says 


POISON IN THE AIR 


• Ten-year-old Badri of Thamla village 
stares vacantly at visitors. He was a nor¬ 
mal, healthy hoy even five years back. 
Today, he has lumps all over his body. 
He keeps away from people and can bar¬ 
ely walk. 

• In Jharjhani. five-year-old Nandu 
spends most of his time confined to his 
room. Over the last few yeans, his legs 
have been reduced to rickety hones and 
can barely support the weight of his 
body. It's not polio because his parents 
swear that the child had been immunised. 

• Many of the children bom over the 
past few years in the area have congeni¬ 
tal deformities. Ram DayaTs son was 
bom without an ear, while Banwari 
Lai's wife gave birth to a boy without an 
arm. Jhgf^Bai, the midwife of the villa¬ 
ge, estimms that there are 40 to 50 


Is radiation from the 
Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Station 
responsible for the 
outbreak of diseases in 
the surrounding areas? 

deformed babies bom every year. The 
incidence of premature births has also 
increased, she says. 


T he list could go on. Men, 
women and children suffering 
from diseases ranging from 
tuberculosis, rashes tq strange 
ailments that doctors cannot 
diagnose. But the people residing in the 


villages dotting the Kota and Chittor- 
garh districts of Rajasthan are pretty 
certain of what is causing the havoc: the 
giant Rajasthan Atomic Power Station 
(RAPS) overlooking the Aravalli ranges 
in Rawatbhatta. Though experts have 
given a clean chit to the plant, anti¬ 
nuclear activists and the villagers living 
around the atomic power station are con¬ 
vinced that continued exposure to dead¬ 
ly radiation is taking their lives. Slowly, 
one by one. 

Elders of the area recall that the incid¬ 
ence of illness .sfbt up soon after the Rs 
800 crore atomic power plant came up in 
1971. Almost all the villages within a 16 
km radius of RAPS reported that people 
were suffering from diseases like tub^- 
culosis, congenital disability and even 
paralysis. Women were giving birth tq 
deformed or premature babies while 







nothing wrong with my wife, but she 


some men complained of impotency. 
Even though it is difficult to establish a 
link between the atomic plant and the dis¬ 
eases, one thing is certain: that the incid¬ 
ence of illness among the villagers liv¬ 
ing around Rawatbhatta is above nor¬ 
mal. Something is wrong somewhere. 

Take the instance of Thamla village. 
Situated just five km away from the 
nuclear power plant, 
this tiny hamlet has a 
population of 600. The 
sight of children with 
deformities moving 
around is commonplace. aeMvl 

"You stand here for 15 vlllarfa 

minutes and count the 
number of sick. I have li v- ■WMino f 

ed in this village all my' pow#r| 
life but have never seen convlll 

so many people struck cont 

with the same kind of dis- •x|KNHin 

ease," says Ram Gopal. radiatiol 

And Chaturbhuj Singh, a 
panehayat member, 
informs that there are 50 
TB patients in the village. ‘ ■■■■ 


He was bom normal, but today his 
legs have been reduced to rickety bones 


A few kilometres from Thamla is Jhar- 
Jhani, the worst affected village since it 
is located "downwind" from the power 
station. More than half the village’s 
1,500 population is suffering from some 
ailment or the other. There's Banwari 
Lai, whose son was bom without an 
arm. "There was nothing wrong with my 
wife," Lai swears, adding, "but the baby 
was bom deformed." And 
five-year-old Nandu’s 
legs hardly have the 
strength to hold his body. 
It could be polio but his 
sand mother is certain that it’s 

^ radiation from the atomic 

. , plant which has crippled 

*****™* his son. 

Mltara There are more such 

Kltbat heart-rending cases. And 

uad it’s not only the kids who 

o deadly have been disabled. 

■laMng Grown-ups like Susheela 

Ivas have fallen prey to the 

mystery illness. But she 
at least can move around 
■■■■ on crutches. The more 


Aati^uelaar 
aetiviatsand 
vlllagars living 
around tha atomic 
power plant am 
convinced that 
continued 
axpoaum to deadly 
radiation la taMng 
tholrUvos 


UQfoitunate ones like. 
Maitrayee Devi have-(o' 
spend the re.st of her life 
in bed: her right side has 
been paralysed. Many 
have spent thousands' of 
rupees on treatment. "But 
the doctors couldn't do 
anything. They gave up 
hope," says Satya Narain, 
whose son Sunder has 
been crippled for life. 

"This was not the 
scene 15 years back." 
says Govind Rom, ward 
member of the area. 
"Today, everyone seems 
to be falling sick." And 
Jhandu Bui, a midwife, 
reveals more shocking 
statistics: that 40 to 50 
deformed babies arc bom 
in the area every year. 

Even those who have 
not been physically disa¬ 
bled, suffer from yet ano¬ 
ther scourge: a wide varie¬ 
ty of skin diseases. All 
five members of the 
Gupta family of Banxiia 
village arc victims of 
what the viilagers call 

odayhis 

Besides, everyone 
complains of tiredness. "I 
never wake up in die 
mornings feeling fresh. I simply do not 
get the energy to work in the fields," 
says Satya Narain, who has a mentally 
retarded daughter. Adds Chaturbhud 
(Jpadhyaya of Jhaijhani, "1 often go to 
Udaipur on work and I feel better ^re. 
Here, I never get the energy to do 
anything." 

N ot only humans, but cattle too have 
been hit by the "epidemic". Testi¬ 
fies Prilhviraj of Deeppura village, "In 
the last ten years or so, at least half of the 
area's cattle have died. Even the remain- 
.ing ones have become weak." Bhavani 
Shankar of Jhaijhani feels the same, 
"Only IS per cent of our original stock 
have survived." Estimates may vary, but 
the fact remains that the cattle of the two 
districts neighbouring RAPS have been 
badly affect^. 

The villagers are mostly illiterates, 
which is one reason why the authorities 
have found it easy to dismiss their 
claims that radiation was doing the 
harm. But there are the more enlighten¬ 
ed ones who also hold RAPS guil- 












JN-OEPTM 


ty.AoModivy aufse 
midwife. enqdoyed 
by die Rajasthan govem- 
mebt to vraric in the vilin- 
gea, sq/a. 1 can’t give 
you exact figiuGS. but dw 
incidence of diseases in 
the villages siuroiindiog 
RAPS has certainly 
increased. What’s more, 
she revealed that health 
workers in the area have 
been asked to look out for 
cases (rf'cancer. TB, night 
blindness and physical 
disal^ty—diseases that 
are usually caused by 
exposure to nuclear 
taxation. 

^pmugh it is yet to be fir- 
I mly established that 
RAPS is at fault, the main 

reason why suspicion has _ 

fallen on the gigantic KTHni 
power plant is because of liiliMm Tl 
its dismal track record, the last 20 
Built at a cost of Rs 800 
ctoies. one of the two units of the 
Rqasthan Atomic Power Station has 
bera shut down permanently due to a 
dama^ in the pressurised hravy water 
reactor of Unit I which later led to water 
leakage from one of the end shields. 
According to l%irendia Shanna td' the 
Cotiunittee for Sane Nuclear Policy 
((X>SNUP). the leak was. located in a 
highly radioactive area. Several crores 
of rupees wme sport on repair works. 
The unit, however, had to be shut down 
in 1985. What’s more, in the last 20 
yems, die {dant had to be shut down as 
nmy as 250 times due to some fault or 
the other. 

Coupled with this are reports that dai¬ 
ly wage workers at the plant are falling 
sick occasionally. Sometime back, two 
such casual labouros reportedly got 
fever while working. They were treai^ 
by the plant’s doctor but when the fever 
persisted, both were shifted to a hospital 
at Jhalawar. The two died a few days 
later. 

MoreovCT, casual labourers complain 
diet in a high-risk |dant like RAPS, the 
mitborities are somewhat callous towar¬ 
ds their safety. The daily wage-earners 
do not get the fireility that the permanent 
workers are entitled to even in oucid 
areas. Murali Dliar, who worked at. 
ftAPS for some tim^ testifies to du^ 
*We were given a bad^ and tidd IQ tun 
if the badge became l^k. T was woik- 


liiNHl The plant has a dismal track record. It had to be shut down 250times in 
the last 20 years 


ing inside and my badge became black 
but die contractor told me that he would 
give me an additional Rs 100 if 1 stayed 
on." 

It is reports such as these that is doing 
maximum harm to RAPS. But instead of 
ordering a thorough investigation by a 
team of experts into the allegations of 

A victim of a strange 
disease, he can barely walk around 
without help 





the villagers, both the state government 
and the RAPS authorities prefer to keep 
quiet on the issue. Repeated attempts by 
SiiNUAY to meet RAPS offi¬ 
cials proved unsuccessful. However, the 
authorities did hand out a writtoi assu- j 
ranee, "There has been just one per cent' 
increase in the radiation level. Prom 80 
miliirems per year to 81.” 

But to an illiterate villager, such fig^ 
res make little sense. No doctor has ever 
visited the area to assure them. The near¬ 
est hospital is 75 km away and the well- 
equipp^ RAPS infirm^ is out 
bourids for than. And for people steq>- 
ed in poverty and supostition, any and 
every ailment is sou^t to be bkuni^ on 
tbeatomicpowerplant Thus, whoi Kan- 
baiya Lai’s wife went mad, be promptly 
sai^ This is all because of the power 
plant I ^ve up my land so that they 
could buUd it But today, thoe is only 
poverty and disease beci^ it” 

Thm is, of course, yet another reason 
for the hwtility of the locals towards 
RAire. The plwt had to be set up after 
acquiring thousands acres of agricul¬ 
tural larid The poor pec^le who lived 
off it were promised lucrative jobs at the 
plant But many villagers like fCanhaiya 
Lai complained that nothing of the sort 
was done. In fact RAPS today is an 
island of plenty surrounded by a sea of 
poverty a^ disease. • 
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REVOLT! 


Sri Lanka's President R. Premadasa is threatened with impeachment 


ost people now claim 
they saw it comings But 
no one had anticipated 
that the disaffection 
with Sri Lanka’s Rana- 
singhe Premadasa would snowball into 
a revolt threatening his presidency. 

Last week, the Speaker of the island's 
Parliament, M.H. Mohammed, admitted 
a notice seeking Premadasa’s impeasu:h- 
ment. That the move was backed by the 
Opposition Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP) was no cause for 
surprise. But what threw 
observers off-guard was 
the the support it received 
within Premadasa’s 
United National Party 
(UNP). Of the 115 or so 
parliamentarians (in the 
225-mcmber House) 
who signed the notice, 
over 40 were allegedly 
ruling UNP legislators. 

Clearly, the impeach¬ 
ment rraolution—which 
requires the backing of at 
least SO per cent of die 
MPs to be admitted 
—was a stealthily plann¬ 
ed move by the SL^ and 
Premadasa’s detractors 
in the UNP. 

For a while, many 
believed that Premadasa 
would be forced to step 
down from office. But 
the Piesidenl, through 
some clever manocuv- 
riiig, appears to have stav¬ 
ed off the impe«.'hment 
liireid —at least for the 
moment. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that the 
UNP dissidents managed 
to force Premadasa into a 
comer. Questions about his autocratic 
administrative style are now out in the 
optn and the Resident has been rattled 
enough to be coiKiliatory towards his 
detractors. His statement expressing wil¬ 
lingness mhokfaiefeiendim to detenni- 
newlMher Sri Lanka should revert to a 
paitiiunentary system of government is 


evidence of this. 

The impeachment notice contained a 
long list of charges against the Presi¬ 
dent—ranging from failure to restore 
peace in the island’s north-east to attem¬ 
pted murder. Within the UNP, the revolt 
against Premada.sa was spearheaded by 
Lalith Athulathmudali and Gamini 
Dissanayake—both powerful ministers 
during former President J.R. Jayewarde- 
ne’s reign. Neither was given much 
importance by Premadasa. While youth¬ 


ful and canny Dissanayake was dropped 
in a Cabinet reshuffle some time ago, the 
flamboyant and suave Athulathmudali 
was'given a couj^ of relatively light¬ 
weight portfolios. (He resigned as mini¬ 
ster last week.) Both ipen nursepresiden- 
tial ambitions and have anxuently sunk 
their differencm fa) ao attanpt to topple 


Premadasa. , 

As soon as news of the revolt became 
known, Premadasa tried to turn the 
tables on his opponents by going on the 
offensive. The President summoned 
Cabinet members, the chiefs of the arm¬ 
ed forces and the inspector general of 
police to a meeting and sought their sup¬ 
port. Loyalist MPs were called upon to 
deny that the impeachment resolution 
had the required backing. And Premad^- 
sa, always a fine and powerful orator,* 
attempted to win the sym¬ 
pathy of the constituency 
he knows best: the people. 

However, it was the 
President’s controversial 
decision to have Parlia¬ 
ment prorogued that 
upset the calculations of 
his opponents. While the 
Sri Lankan Crmstitution 
prohibits the President 
from dissolving Parlia¬ 
ment after an impeach¬ 
ment notice has been 
admitted, it says nothing 
about its prcHogation. Pre¬ 
madasa’s move—which 
Athulathmudali and 
others dubbed as patently 
illegal—raised a host of 
difficult and unclear con¬ 
stitutional questions. 
Would a fresh impeach¬ 
ment notice have to be 
submitted once Parlia¬ 
ment is reconvened? Was 
the Speaker empowered 
to rule that this was unne¬ 
cessary? And so on. 

By proroguing Parlia¬ 
ment, Premadi^ was 
clearly buying time. He 
hoped to prove that the 
impeachmrat restdution 
did not have die required SO per cent sup¬ 
port. Soon enou^, die Ptesidoit fi^t 
able to demonstrate that the vast m^ori- 
ty of UNP parliamentarians were behind 
him. Of die 125 UNP MPs. he was aUe 
to crdlect 116 signatures on a statement 
expressing snpprxt for him. 

A litde later, his followers dbumed 








that the signatiues of the ^O-odd ruling 
party MPs on die iinpeachnient notice 
were forgeries. But, were they?The evid¬ 
ence suggests otherwise. It appears that 
Premadasa used the time to coerce many 
of those who had sought his impeach¬ 
ment to support him. As Opposition 
SLFP leader and former Prime Minister 
Siriniavo Bandaranaike claimed, most 
UNP dissidents were simply too scared 
to oppose Premadasa once hie had staved 
off the immediate threat of impeach¬ 
ment by proroguing Parliament. Lead¬ 
ing UNP dissi^nt Lalith Athulathmu- 
dali admitted as much. If the MPs volun¬ 
tarily backed Premadasa, why doesn’t 
he prove his majority on the floor of the 
House, he suggested, acarly, the Presi¬ 
dent’s unwillingness to allow the 
impeachment notice to be debated and 
voted on was suspicious. 


W hat led to the UNP 
revolt? In large 


measure, it was a protest | 
against Premadasa’s | 
autocratic style. The Sri ^ * 

Lankan political system | 
accords die President the i 
status of a constitutional 
dictator. As if this were 
not enough, Premadasa ] 
has concentrated power Httwilatll 

in his hands in a manner .- 

hitherto unknown. Over I 
the last couple of years, | 
there have been allega- | 
tions that he has reduced | 
his Cabinet to a mere tub- | 
ber stamp; interfered in 3 
the affairs of numerous 
ministries; and seen to it 

thatevery decision of con- . 

sequence is taken by the ®*******i 
PriKident’s office. 

Premadasa’s admi¬ 
nistrative style is a com¬ 
plete departure from that 
of his predecessor Jaye- 
wardene, who managed 
through delegation. 

Many believe that the 
UNP revolt is blessed 
—even orchestrated Jay«wanleil« 

—by the former Presi- - 

dent, who has never been, well-disposed 
towards Premadasa. But, whatever the 
truth, the revolt has forced Premadasa 
—popular leader though he remain- 
s—to recognise that he may have to radi¬ 
cally change his political style if he 
wants to survive. 

He may also have to change the ptditi- 


to esH tiM rttvoll Off, 


cal system. By expressing his willing¬ 
ness to hold a referendum to decide on 
the continuation of the presidential sys¬ 
tem, Premadasa perhaps did more than 
just concede one of the principal 
demands of his detractors. He may have 
also initiated a process which takes Sri 
Lanka back to a Westminster-style 
government. This prospect has been wel¬ 
comed by both the SLFP (which has for 
long argued that the presidential system 
vests far too much power in one man) as 
well as dissidents such as Athulathmu- 






madasa. And what of Premadasa? How 
will he handle a situation niiich appears 
to have all the makings of a severe consd- 
tudoiudaisis? 

At the moment, he seems to have 
direeopdons. The first (and die bravest) 
one is reconvene Parliament and dree a 
vene on the impeachment notice. But, 
from all appearances, the President is 
extremely unwilling to take this risk. 

The smuid option is to hold the refe¬ 
rendum. However, the problem with a 
referendum, from Premadasa’s point of 
view, is die political danger of the * 
people opting for a Westminster-style 
system. His detractors are more than like¬ 
ly to interpret such a result as a verdict 
against his rule. On the whole, the risk of 
holding a referendum may be greater 
than facing the impeachmmt notice on 
the floor of Parliament. 


Finally, Premadasa 
could introduce the neces¬ 
sary changes in the politi¬ 
cal system through 
amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution. This would 
require the ‘ backing of 
two-thirds of Parliainent, 
but with Opposition sup¬ 
port, it shtMildn’t be a pro¬ 
blem. If the President has 
to give in, diis may be the 
politically safest course. 

As things suuid now. 
the President’s efforts 
appear to be focused on- 
bringing recalcitrant par¬ 
ty MPs around. Two ttf 
his loyalist MPs, Sirisena 
Cooray and Ranil Wick- 
ramasinghe, have been 
vested with the job of- 
negotiating with Athu- 
lathmudali, Dissanayake 
and others. 




dali (who said he was pleased by the idea 
of a referendum). 

But what happens to the impeach¬ 
ment notice now? Dissanayake, Athu- 
lathmudali and some others are in no 
mood to let it drop. Clearly, they have 
already gone too far and have no qition 
but to continue tireir opposition to fte- i 


What Premadasa has 
in his favour is a measure 
of popularity, which 
owes itself to the percep¬ 
tion that he is a ’commo¬ 
ner’, a man of the people. 
Predictably, his sup- 

——. porters tried to portray 

the revolt as one based on upper-class 
animosity towards his rather lowly ori¬ 
gins. (Athulathmudali studied at Oxford 
and Harvard; and Dissanayake is a very 
wealthy man.) But the cau.se of the dis¬ 
affection certainly goes much deepet. 
Premadasa would do well to address it. 
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BUREAUCRACY 


Vacancies at the top 


Several central police organisations will go headless by early next year 


E arly next year, several central poli¬ 
ce organisations (CPOs) will go 
headless. Chiefs of the Intelligen¬ 
ce Bureau (IB), the Central Bureau of 
Investigation ((TBl), the National Securi¬ 
ty Guards (NSG), the Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF), the Indo-Tibetan 
Border Police (ITBP), the Railway Pro¬ 
tection Force, the Central Industrial 
Security Force (CISF) and the National 
Crime Record Bureau (NCRB) are to 
retire. Many of their second- 
in-commands would superannuate 
almost simultaneously. 

In the same league are - 

two more Indian Police 
Service (IPS) officers 
who hold the rank of spe¬ 
cial secretary to the 
government. A spate of 
retirements are also in the 
offing in another police 
organisation at the level 
of the central secretariat. 

This is an unprecedented 
situation. "To have a 
majority of the CPOs 
going without bosses at 
the same time is wt)rriso- 
me," said atop police offi¬ 
cer. "A state can function 
with a stopgap chief of 
police. But you can’t 
delay appointing a direc¬ 
tor to the CBI." And by 
all accounts, the govern¬ 
ment hasn't come up with 
a solution. 

Take the CBI. The pre¬ 
sent director, Vijay 
Karan, retires in April 
1992. The CBI has had a 
convention of identifying 
a successor fairly early, some time ten 
months before the vacancy arises. That 
way the understudy gets the whole pictu¬ 
re and the new office does not over¬ 
whelm him. "Everyone isn't cut out for 
the CBI’s top post,"said an officer in the 
organisation. "Mohan Katrc spoke and 
acted out of turn. Karan is seasoned and 
experienced. He has held a variety of 
jobs. He’s low profile. If you need to 
pick out a good chief, it takes time. The 
exercise must begin now." 


This applies to the NSG as well. Its 
director-general. Dr S. Subramanyan, 
completes his turn in February this year. 

As NSG chief, he has resisted attem¬ 
pts of home ministers to expand the for¬ 
ce so that more VIPs can be given protec¬ 
tion. "I pursue quajity," he is reported to 
have said after scuttling one such move 
(see story on Page 16). Following Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination, he urged the Pre¬ 
sident, R. Venkataraman, to take direct 
charge of the security of the Gandhis. 
This led the President to ask the 
Chandra Shekhar government to set up a 


Ramakrishna Rao gets off in January 
1992. 

• The NCRB: director S.K. Sharma lea¬ 
ves government service early next year. 

• The IB: M.K. Narayanan becomes a 
private citizen early 1992. 

• The CISF: the top man, G.S. Mander. 
demits office in November 1991, 

"All this is happening because of the 
frequent changes of government at the 
Centre," said a senior policeman. 
"Assume that the first government 
selects an officer for a job. The govern¬ 
ment falls and the succeeding one can- 



special task force to protect them. 

"Any man to take his place should 
have matching capabilities," satd an offi¬ 
cial in the ministry of home affairs. "It 
would be ideal if Dr Subramanyan can 
himself train the next incumbent. He 
isn’t holding any easy job and a medi¬ 
ocre or second-rate successor will foul 
up matters. It’s time authority started 
looking around seriously." Ditto the 
situation in: 

• The ITBP; director-general D.L.V. 


SOOHytlM 

Central Bureau 
ofinvastigatlon 
will be without a 
boss, as V||ay 
Karan la going to 
rotiro In April 
1992. And tho 
Contra la yot to 
decide on a 
Micceaaor 


cels the appointment. And it goes on. By 
then, the original choice retires from tlw 
job." 

This has been happening time and 
again. And the top cops are calling a halt 
to this. "Any man takes time to get used 
to the job," said one of them. "We’ll 
appreciate if the government can take a 
quick decision. The cops aren’t to be 
trifled with." By its actions, the Centre 
doesn’t seem to mirror that thought. • 

R. Ri^sigopaUHi/N9W DelM 
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NaiaalmlMRaolnapactlngaguanlof honour In Bonn 


Agiftfrom Genrnmy 


n the end, it wasn't his success at 
convincing the German govern¬ 
ment not to cut down aid to India 
that made news. For, no sooner 
had P.V. Narasimha Rao set foot 
at the technical area of New Delhi’s 
Palam Airport than a controversy about 
his alleged utterances in Germany erup¬ 
ted. Had the Prime Minister epmpar^ 
members of the bureaucracy to animals? 

As it turned out, he had. But as Rao 
hastened to clarify, he hadn't meant that 
the venerable civil servants of India 
were like animals. He had merely said 
that his country's bureaucracy was like a 
"well-trained animal", which would do 
what it was asked to. Those who under¬ 
stood the English language, the PM 
added, would appreciate the spirit in 
which his remarks were made. 

What Rao didn't disclose was that his 
original speech had been far more offeii- 
sive. The first draft of his address had 


The Prime Minister's 
visit to Bonn is a huge 
success 


the bureaucracy down as a horse, whose 
behaviour depended on the person who 
was riding it. The Prime Minister insist¬ 
ed on having it changed to the now- 
famous "well-trained animal". 

Once the brouhaha had died down, 
however, it was possible to gauge the 
impact of Rao’s first visit abroad as 
Prime Minister. And it couldn’t be 
described as anything short of veiy suc¬ 
cessful. Initially slotted as a purely cere¬ 
monial affair, with Rao scheduled to 
inaugurate the Festival of India in Ger¬ 
many, the visit was soon transformed 
into an economic mission rather than a 


cultural one. The Prime Minister and 
members of his delegation spent most 
port of two days discussing trade, invest¬ 
ment and aid with their German counter¬ 
parts. And surprisingly, the German 
government signed the economic aid 
agreement with India before the schedul¬ 
ed meeting of the World Bank. 

As per this agreement, the Germans 
will give India 390 million Deutche 
marks in aid toindia, with 36 percent of 
this amount being paid immediately. A 
victory of sorts for Rao and his team, for 
after the unification of the two Germa- 
nies, the country had cut down on the 
quantum of its foreign aid. And the fact 
that the aid to India remained at the level 
fixed the year before proved that Rao 
had pulled off a major triumph. 

Commerce secretary Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia also had a long session of 
talks with German and visiting Indian 
industrialists, explaining the new sche- 
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me of joint Indo-German ventures, with 
as much as 51 per cent foreign equity. 
The response from the Germans was 
positive and Indian industrialist V.K. 
Modi told SiJNDAYthat his collaborators, 
the Continental Tyre Group, would be 
far more willing to invest in their joint 
projects now that new terms had been 
worked out. And it was only to be expec¬ 
ted that more and more Indian industries 
and businesses would benefit from 
'■ Rao’s brand of perestroika. 

I n fact, the main thrust of Rao’s visit 
was to explain India’s new economic 
policies to the German government and 
industrialists. The Prime Minister devot¬ 
ed the best part of his meetings with Ger¬ 
man leaders and his press conferences to 
enunciate clearly for the benefit of the 
foreign audience the new direction the 
Indian economy would take in the next 
couple of years. And it is to his credit 
that he succeeded in building up an 
atmosphere conducive to India’s 
interests. 


The usual 
ritual 


Seeing off the PM at the 
airport 

D oes what the Prime Minister 
says prevail? Judging by the turn¬ 
out of ministers at the airport befwe 
Rao took off for Germany, clearly 
not. 

Long before his preparations were 
complete, the Prime Minister sent 
messages to his ministers and party 
MPs-Hthrough his political secretary 
Jitendra Prasad—that they were not 
to come to the airport to either send 
him off or receive him. Parliament 
was in session, the Budget bad to be 
passed, and their place was in the 
Hou.sej)ot on the tarmac. 

When the Cabjnet assembled on 4 
September, however, the assembled 
ministers took Rao on. They wished 
to come to the airport to see him off, 
they told the bemused Prime Mini¬ 
ster, and you can’t stop us fit»n doing 
so. 

Raodemiured. 
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The ministers weren’t having any 
of this, though. The Cabinet’s deci¬ 
sion is binding on the PM, they told 
Rao. And we’re coming to the air¬ 
port, no matter what. ' 

The Prime Minister gave in. 

The rtext day, nearly every 
minister—with the exception of Sha- 
rad Pawar—was present at the techni¬ 
cal area of Palam airport. 

When Rao arrived from Germany, 
the story repeated itself. Though this 
time the Prime Minister was success¬ 
ful in preventing minister of state 
K.C. Lenka from organising a welco- 
iTK rally outside the airpmt 


Mintotwrs tfroot the PM aflor Ms 
arrival In Delhi 

Best proof of this came when the Ger¬ 
man government assured its Indian coun¬ 
terpart that it would support its case 
when its loan applications came up 
before the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank, Also, plans 
were initiated for constituting an Indo- 
German advisory group, comprising 
various distinguished persons, which 
would have representatives in both 
countries and would, it was hoped, give 
fresh impetus to the suengthening of 
Indo-German relations. 

One reason for the success of the visit 
was, no doubt, the personal rapport that 
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Rao managed to establish with Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Kohl. Over the two days the 
Indian premier was in Germany, Kohl 
spent as many as five hours with him, 
even at times helping him out when the 
demands of protocol got too much for 
the inexperiences of Rao. For instance, 
as it became rapidly clear that Rao was 
out of his depth when it came to examin¬ 
ing the ceremonial guard. Kohl tactfully 
pointed him in the right direction. 

At the lunch hosted by the Chancel¬ 
lor, Rao and his entourage spent two 
and a half hours discussing matters of 
import with their German counterparts, 
including such issues as the crisis in the 
Soviet Union, regional security and, of 
course, Pakistan. From the look of 
things, the talks proved fruitful and both 
sides appeared more than satisfied with 
the results. 

The next day was devoted to cultural 
affairs as Helmut Kohl and Narasimha 


Rao spent another two and a half hours 
listening to the performance of the Indi¬ 
an musical troupe at the opening ceremo¬ 
ny. Kohl appeared fa.scinated by all he 
saw and heard and was seen to question 
Rao closely—with the services of the 
lady interpreter seated in between them 
—about the music and the various 
instruments being played. The Krishna 
Leela staged by a group of Manipuri dan¬ 
cers also appeal^ to captivate the 
Chancellor. 

D espite the undoubted impact that the 
treasures of Indian culture had on 
the Germans, it was India’s new econo¬ 
mic policy that left a lasting impression. 
And Chancellor Kohl commended Rao 
by saying; "Within a few weeks you 
have succeeded in consolidating your 
country’s policies and in showing the 
way to reforms, especially modernisa¬ 
tion of the economy and administration, 
and to its gradual integration in the 


world economy. This 
will make it easier tor the 
international community 
to assist you to quickly 
overcome difficulties. 

"We Germans," the 
Chancellor concluded, 
"feel closely attached to 
modem India, which is 
actively shaping its politi¬ 
cal and economic future 
and also shouldering the 
regional and internation¬ 
al responsibilities devolv¬ 
ing upon it." 

Kohl wasn’t alone in 
his praise. German mini¬ 
ster of economics Dr Juer- 
gen Moellemann went a 
step further, declaring 
that all doubts about Indi¬ 
a’s economic policy Md 
been removed and Ger¬ 
many would now be 
more than interested in 
investing money in India. 

On the global front, the 
two leaders. Kohl and 
Rao, discussed the 
growth of fundamen- 
tali.sm, as well as the situa¬ 
tion in the Soviet Union. 
It was after his discus¬ 
sions with Kohl that Rao 
announced India’s reco¬ 
gnition of the Baltic sta¬ 
tes, leading to talk that his 
decision had been influen¬ 
ced by the German Chancellor. 

But it was Rajiv Gandhi whom Nara¬ 
simha Rao swore by at every stage of his 
German trip. The economic reforms, he 
declared in speech after speech, now 
unfolding in India were just a culmina¬ 
tion of the process initiated by Rajiv 
(and, of course, Indiraji). Rao also dedi¬ 
cated the Festival of India in Germany to 
the memory of Rajiv Gandhi, dubbing 
him the architect of all such efforts. 

For his part. Kohl confided in the Indi¬ 
an Prime Minister the various domestic 
problems he has had to confront after the 
unification of the two Germanies. His 
popularity plummeted after people reali¬ 
sed the economic price they would have 
to pay for unification, and Ac shifting of 
the capital'Yrom Bonn to Berlin only 
made matters worse. 

No doubt, Rao made Ae appropriate 
comforting noises—and came back 390 
million DM richer. * 

Ri^vahuklat/toHH 









Fishy business 


A rare fish disease creates panic among the people in Kerala 


I t had happened before in Bengal. A 
strange disease that was killing fish. 
The incident created quite a flutter 
because of the Bengalis famed love for 
fish. This time, too, the epidemic has 
struck another fish-loving state: Kerala. 
The situation is particularly alarming in 
the fresh and brackish water areas of Kut- 
tanad, the well-known rice-bow! of the 
state situated in the Alleppey and Kot- 
tayam districts. Understandably, the dis¬ 
ease has caused panic among the fisher¬ 
men and locals who refer to it as cancer 
of the fish. As far as symptoms go, white 
patches first appear on the skin and 
scales of the fisli in the head and tail 
region. I^tcr, the patches spread all 
over, affecting the brain and vision of 
the fish. Finally, they die and just float 
around. Scientist who 
have rushed to Kerala are 
yet to diagnose the ill¬ 
ness but suspect it to be a 
viral attack called Fpi/o- 
tic Ulcerative Disease 
Syndrome (EUDS). 

Strangely, the state 
government hadn't heed¬ 
ed the warning of a possi¬ 
ble outbreak of the epide¬ 
mic as early as in 1988. 

The Central Inland Captu¬ 
re Fisheries Institute at 
Barakpur had reportedly 
warned that such an epi¬ 
demic could hit the fish in 
the fresh water reserves 
of the country. The dis¬ 
ease had played havoc in 
Australia, Indonesia, 

Burma and Bangladesh. 

In 1988, the disease 
struck the entire Brahma¬ 
putra belt of Assam, 

Tripura and Meghalaya, where the fish 
population was all but wiped out. The 
institute also noted that the epidemic 
occurred immediately after devastating 
floods in the north-eastern region. In 
Kerala, too, the disease was noticed only 
after floods in the Kuttanad area of the 
state. 

The news of the diseased fish had its 
inevitable reaction in the market. The 
wholesale and retail market of fresh and 
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brackish water fish crashed and nearly 
30,000 fishermen and their families 
depending on inland fisheries are on the 
verge of starvation. The Kuttanad reg¬ 
ion alone accounts for the production of 
1.97 lakh tonnes of fish every year con¬ 
stituting more than 50 per cent of the 
inland fish production in the stale. The 
mouth-watering Karimeen (Pearl Spot) 
of Kuttanad, which used to cost Rs 43 a 
kilo at the Alleppey fish market, today 
has no takers at Rs 2 a kg With all marke¬ 
ting outlets almost closed, local fisherm¬ 
en have packed up their nets. 

At Punnamada. a fishing village near 
Alleppey where the famous Nehru Boat 
Race lakes place annually, normal life 
Sclanttots at Kuttanad; (Inaat) a 
diaaaaad flail: eanaarorconeam 



has come to a standstill. Said 
Mahindran, a fishennan of the village: 
"We used to earn between Rs 40 and Rs 
80 daily from the sale of fish. Sadly, the 


epidemic has hit us at a time when it is 
the peak season and we were expecting a 
bonanza." 

However, with the collapse of the 
fresh water fish market, the demand for 
the sea variety has shot up. The prices of 
sea fish like mackerel and sardine have 
increased. What's worrying the admi¬ 
nistration more is the fact that people 
living in the Kuttanad belt, whose sole 
source of drinking water arc the rivers 
and the lakes, are .scared to use it for fear 
of contacting the disease. This despite 
the assurance by the authorities that the 
river waters are absolutely free from 
contiunination. 

Meanwhile, scientists are still trying 
to find out the reason behind the out¬ 
break of the fish disease. Some say that 
the fish feed brought 
from the north-east is res¬ 
ponsible. But so far, no 
one has been able to sugg¬ 
est a remedy. There was a 
plan by the state govern¬ 
ment to spray the affected 
areas with lime and sod¬ 
ium chloride but it has 
been dropped. Local 
fishermen say that the 
incidence of disease has 
declined with the sun shi¬ 
ning brightly, thereby len¬ 
ding credence to the early 
findings that the epide¬ 
mic was caused by bacte¬ 
ria that thrived under 
.monsoon conditions. 

Bui the damage has 
been done and the fisher¬ 
men are an angry lot. 
They have forced the 
goveniment to give free 

rations to all those affected. And the 
Karunakaran regime is not unduly wor¬ 
ried. Along with banks and other financi¬ 
al institutions, the government too has 
high stakes in the inland fish trade. Toge¬ 
ther, they will have to convince the 
people that this was only a temporary 
phase and the masses could get back to 
their favourite fish preparations. • 

SrmmtKiarS. Plllmy/AU^tpmy 
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The army during Operation Bp|rang: an exereiae in futiiity? 


The 

only 

option 

The army prepares to 
launch yet another 
offensive against the 
ULFA in Assam 


T his is precisely what happens 
when you give in to blackmai¬ 
ling. When militants of the 
United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA) kidnapped 14 
people, including a Soviet mining 
expert, from different parts of the state 
on 1 July, chief mini.stcrHitcswarSaikia 
had said that the stick was not the answer 
to the problem, but that the ULFA extre¬ 
mists were 'misguided" youths who 
could be brought around with a little 
care. And when the ULFA wanted the 
newly swom-in Congress government 
to release a number of their ctilleagues 
from captivity in exchange for the free¬ 
dom of those taken hostage, Saikia 
announced a general amnesty for all 
ULFA detenus and threw open the jails 
of the state. And in an unprecedented 
show of generosity, over 400 ULFA 
men, .some of them hardcore members 
against whom there were specific char¬ 
ges including murder, were released. 

But instead of responding to Saikia’s 
gesture, the ULFA got tough. And as the 
families of those kidnapped waited 
eagerly for their dear ones to get back, 
the list of demands of the militants only 
grew longer by the day. By the time the 
Assam regime got to know of the devi¬ 
ous designs of the ULFA, it was perhaps 
too late. First, the ULFA issued a state¬ 
ment saying that the Soviet national was 
killed (his body is yet to be traced). 
Then, on 8 September, the bullet-ridden 
body of one of the abducted Oil and 
Natural Gas Comn>i$.sion (ONGC) 
officials—32-year-old' T.S. Raju—^was 
found near a sleepy i|ulway station in 
32 ' 


Upper Assam. On the morning of the 
same day, suspected ULFA extremists 
also gunned down Bipul Mahanta, the 
self-styled convenor of the "Assam 
unit" of Amnesty International, who has 
agreed to mediate for the release of the 
hostages. 

It was actually Raju’s murder that for¬ 
ced Saikia to rethink his strategy. Con¬ 
fronted with angry voices from both 
within and outside the party, the chief 
minister hardened his stand. He even 
volunteered to quit when some of his 
Cabinet colleagues went public with the 
allegation that they were never consult¬ 
ed on the hostage crisis. The chief mini¬ 
ster, they said, insisted that he should be 
given a free hand to deal with the situa¬ 
tion all on his own. 


HItMwar Saikia: a tough task ahaad 





The Centre, too, allowed the canny 
Saikia to do whatever he wanted. Never 
for once did Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao or any of his colleagues interfere in 
the affairs of Assam. In fact, even when 
news reached New Delhi that Raju had 
been killed and Congressmen in Assam 
were up in arms against Saikia for mis¬ 
handling the issue, the Prime Minister 
made it clear that there was no question 
of the Congress high command asking 
the chief minsiter to step down. Nor was 
the Centre contemplating any move to 
impose President’s Rule in the state. 

W hat now'.' For Hiteswar Saikia. the 
options are limited. Though the 
chief minister has said that the doors of a 
negotiated settlement is still open, politi¬ 
cal observers feel that the only way out 
is to crack down on the militant outfit. In 
fact, Saikia has already asked the Centre 
to send in troops to launch an all-out 
offensive against the ULFA. At the time 
of going to press, the proposal is still 
being debated by the ministry of home 
affairs in New Delhi. There is, however, 
another reason for the delay in despatch¬ 
ing the army to Assam. 

Apparently, the army top brass has 
sought an assurance from the govern¬ 
ment that the troops would allowed to 
complete any operation that it would 
undertake. For, the bitter memories of 
Operation Bajrang—the army offensive 
against the ULFA last year—are still 
fresh in the minds of armymen. In adeter- 
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POLITICS 


Squabbling 

chiefs 

Laloo Prasad Yadov and Ram Sundar Das 
lock horns as the Janata Dal in Bihar is heading 

for a split 


T he last fortress of the Janata 
Dal in Bihar is fast crumbling. 
And as at the central level, an 
ego clash may ultimately split 
the party in the state. At the 
moment, chief minister Laloo Prasad 


Y adav is way ahead of his rival, the presi¬ 
dent of the Bihar Janata Dal, Ram Sun¬ 


dar Das. However, there’s hectic lobby¬ 
ing going on in Patna and the scenario 


may change in Ae next few days. But 
whoever may emerge as the winner, one 
thing is certain: the Janata Dal in the 
state will never be the united house it 


used to be only a couple of months back. 
Tension between Laloo Yadav and 



Das was brewing for quite sometime, 
but matters came to a head early this 
month when the chief minister appoint¬ 
ed as many as .18 MLAs and two MPs as 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of a host of 
government-owned corporation.?.. The 
move was clearly aimed at weaning 
away as many supporters as possible 
from Das' camp and understandably 
enough irked the state Dal chief, who 
complained that he was not even "consul¬ 
ted" on the matter. In retaliation. Ram 
Sundar went ahead and appointed 
Upendra Chauhan as the state Yu va Jana¬ 
ta Dal president without even informing 
the chief minister. What’s more. Das 
issued show cause notices on six promin¬ 
ent Laloo Yadav followers, charging 
them with anti-party activities. 

Though Ram Sundar Das never quite 
got along with Laloo Prasad Yadav right 
from the beginning, he was forced to 
keep his calm because the chief minister 
had become extremely popular in the 
state following his stand on the Mandal 
Commission controversy. In the last 
Lok Sabha elections, too, it was Laloo 
Yadav who single-handedly led the Jana¬ 
ta Dal to a resounding victory in Bihar. 
But what really gave Ram Sundar Das 
and his men the courage to raise the ban¬ 
ner of revolt was central leader Ajit 
Singh’s visit to Patna last month. The dis¬ 
sidents at last found a party high com¬ 
mand member who was willing to listen 
to their grievances. According to relia¬ 
ble sources, those who called on Ajit 
Singh included over half-a-dozen mini¬ 
sters and several MLAs. 

It was now Laloo Prasad Yadav's turn 
to strike I»ack. He promptly gave his fol¬ 
lowers the green signal to launch a "Ram 
Sundar Das hatao" campaign. Janata 
Dal members sat in dhama under the 
banner of the Janata Dal BachaoAbhi- 
Laloo Pimad Ya4«v: appMMniMit 
movM 
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yan. The body organised processions, 
demonstrations and meetings where 
speakers asked the state lanata Dal presi¬ 
dent to step down. One such meeting 
was even addressed by the chief mini¬ 
ster, who assured his listeners that he 
would convey their feelings to the party 
high command. 

Ram Sundar Das and his men were 
not be cowed down. They organised 
parallel demonstrations and meetings: if 
Laloo Yadav convinced members of the 
Chhatra Janata Dal to go on an indefinite 
hunger strike demanding removal of the 
Bihar Dal president. Das roped in some 
ministers to organise a mass fast in prot¬ 
est against Yadav's patronage of corrupt 
and anti-social elements. And perhaps 
for the first time since he assumed 
power, anti-Laloo slogans were heard in 
the capital city of Bihar. 


W hile Laloo Yadav dismissed the 
movement against him as just ano¬ 
ther move by a section of the party "to 
fe sow seeds of dissension" between him 
^ and his party chief. Ram .Sundar took the 
matter seriously and decided to take 
action against all those demand¬ 
ing his resignation. He said tltat this was 
perhaps the only instance where party 
workers went against their own leader. 
"It is an organised campaign against me, 
but 1 fear no one as I have nothing to 
lose," complained an angry Das, adding 
that the move was aimed at marginalis¬ 
ing him in the party. Ram Sundar Das 
even comp;u-ed his plight to that of Ajit 
Singh. 

The crisis within the Bihar Janata Dal 
deepened after both Ram Sundar Das 
and Laloo Yadav threatened to call a 
meeting of party members soon. The 
Ram Sundar faction also decided to call 
a Bihar bandh on 11 October to press for 
the implementation of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission recommendations. The chief 
minister, however, said that he was in 
the dark about the bandh. And he has con¬ 
vened a meeting of party MLAs not to 
embarrass Ram Sundar Das but to gar¬ 
ner support for the proposed rally in 
New E)elhi on 27 September, where the 
Janata Dal would focus on the failure of 
the Congress regime at the Centre to ful¬ 
fil its election promises. 

From all accounts it seems that Laloo 
Yadav is least upset over Ram Sundar 
Das’ moves. Political observers in the 
state point out that much of the chief 
minister's confidence stems from his 
clout with the high conunand. Not only 
is Laloo Yadav a blue-eyed boy of V.P. 



RamSuiHlarOM 
has very fow 
ofitlons left. Iha 
birttla with Laloo 
Prasad Yadav 
soomsto have boon 
already lost. Ms 
only hope now lies 
with A|lt Singh's 
moves 


Singh and Janata Dal president S.R. 
Bommai, his stock has increased after 
the stunning performance of the party in 
Bihar. During the elections, it was Laloo 
Yadav who led the party's campaign, 
forcing Ram Sundar Das to keep a low 
profile. In fact, people in many consti¬ 
tuencies hadn’t even seen the state chief; 
to them Lakx) Pra.sad Yadav was the 
sole leader of the Janata Dal in Bihar. 

However, it was Ajit Singh who 
reportedly instigated Ram Sundar 
Das and his men to raise their voice 
against Laloo Yadav. At the cenual 
A|it Singh: croatinga rift 



level, Ajit Singh is fighting a protracted 
battle with V.P. Singh and company and 
he desperately needed the support of as 
many MPs and MLAs as possible'from 
Bihar in order to get the best bargain in 
New Delhi. 

B ut what set alarm bells ringing in the 
Laloo Prasad Yadav camp wasn’t 
Ajit Singh's dis.sident activities. The 
chief minister panicked after reports 
reached his desk that some of the dis¬ 
gruntled members were seen hanging 
around the Congress office in Patna. He 
immediately decided to accommodate 
nearly all of them in state-run corpora¬ 
tions. That’s not all. These MLAs were 
even given ministerial rank. Bihar- 
watchers pointed out that this is a favou¬ 
rite ploy of the chief minister. Last year, 
when a number of party-MLAs were on 
the point of switching over to the 
Chandra Shekhar group following a 
split in the Janata Dal, he enlarged his 
Cabinet and gave berths to most of the 
dissidents. 

As for Ram Sundar Das, he has veiy 
few options left. The battle with Laloo 
Yadav seems to have been already lost. 
The people who were most vocal in their 
criticism of the chief minister have all 
been silenced. His only hope now lies 
with Ajit Singh. The outcome of the bat¬ 
tle in New Delhi will determine whether 
the Janata Dal in Bihar will remain as 
strong as before. • 
f^xmn Ahmmd/Pmtm 
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Asecond 

term? 

President Venkataraman drops hints that 
he is willing to stay on in Rashtrapati Bhawan 


T hat imperial grandeur of 
Rashtrapati Bhawan can make 
you leel heady. And by the 
looks of jl, Ramaswamy Ven- 
kalaraman, its present occu¬ 
pant. can’t seem to have enough of it. 
Since May last he has been assiduously 
building up a platform for a re-run when 
his presidency expires in 1992 Over the 
last month, that ambition to get a second 
term has acquired a sharp cutting edge 
Leading him to market himself as the sta¬ 
ble first choice amidst the political 
chaos all around. lm|X'lling him to cam¬ 
paign with both man and God 

"The signs arc all there that tha-ilui 
(grandlather in Tamil) wants to stay in 
Rashtrapati Bhawan lor another term," 
said a senior Tamil politician. "He's 
meeting .some political heavyweight or 
the other over breakfast every second 
day, gives coun.sel on political matters 


that lie outside his tiirl'. and is now embar¬ 
ked on a whirlwind tour of the country 
on a massive spree." 

Hence' the President has encouraging 
words for the jawans in Ladakh. Spent 
time with the Gods in Amamath in 
Jammu and Kashmir. Checked into Raj 
Bhawan in Patna for perhaps the first 
lime in four years to meet politicos. And 
then set out on a whirligig of south India. 

Thus he bloke his self-imposed ban 
on travel since the outbreak of the Gulf 
War. Less than a month ago Venkalara- 
man cancelled his stale visits to Chile. 
Vietnam and Turkey on grounds of 
austerity. But from last week, the priorit¬ 
ies have changed. 

So much so that the President's secre¬ 
tarial made a big hnmisha of his visit to 
Kanchi Kamakoti Mutt. There he met 
the three Shankaracharyas, Chandra- 
shekhar Saraswati. Jayendra Saraswaii 



and Vijayendra Saraswati, and sought 
their ‘blessings’. Earlier, he performed a 
very expensive poo/a in Tirupati. "He 
was special witness to the clothing of the 
Gods," said a senior official at the Presi¬ 
dent’s secretariat. "It’s the time when 
you a.sk for that supreme favour." 

The visits to Shankarachurya and the 
shrines are purptiselul. Both are sym- 



P.V. Narasimha Rao, like V.P. Singh and Chandra Shekhar before him, sits on the edge of the 
Prime Minister's chair. The Lok Sabha's floor arithmetic is such. He remains at the collective pleasure 
of the BJP and the National Front-left combine. And this suits the President. 










bols ass<Kiatcd with the Hindu face of 
the second-largest political party, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). Maybe.his 
religiosity would gel with some BJP 
leaders. At any rate, he has been wooing 
them for some time. Since May, actual¬ 
ly. It’s reflected in the controversy sur¬ 
rounding the unveiling of the portraits of 
Rammanohar Lohia and Shyama Prasad 
Mukhcrjee. The I’resident consented to 
the second but not the first on the flimsy 
pretext of prior engagement. This pro¬ 
voked veteran socialist and Lohiaite 
Madhu Limaye to accuse the President 
of playing political games. "And it provi¬ 
ded," said a ranking bureaucrat in the 
President’s office, "the first hint of Ven- 
kataraman’s comeback gameplan." 

H is calculation is simple. He wants to 
turn the prevailing mes.sy political 
situation to his advantage. So far, he has 
proceeded on cue. That’s why the one 
office which has gained from political 
instability—caused by the successive 
collapses of the V.P. Singh and Chandra 
Shekhar governments—is the Presi¬ 
dent’s. "During Chandra Shekhar’s care- 
takership," remembers an official at Rai- 
sina Hill, "the President’s secretary was 
all puffed out with the plumes of 
power." The former Prime Minister’s 
men affirm that Chandra Shekhar is 
most bitter about several of Venkatara- 
man’s actions. 


Successor P.V. Narasimha Rao has 
no apparent reason to share that animus. 
But, like V.P. Singh ana Chandra Shek¬ 
har he too sits on the edge of the Prime 
Minister’s chair. The Lok Sabha’s floor 
arithmetic is such. He remains at the col¬ 
lective pleasure of the BJPand the Natio¬ 
nal Front-lelt combine. And this suits 
the President. 

He wants no altering of the situation. 
Anyway not until September 1992, by 
when the presidential sweepstakes 
would have a winner. Venkataraman 
has made this clear reportedly in conver¬ 
sations with BJP leaders like L.K. Adva- 
ni, Atal Behan Vajpayee and Murli 
Manohar Joshi. 

Venkataraman has exprcs.scd like sen¬ 
timents to several of Rao’s ministers and 
senior Congressmen as well. Prominent 
among them are apparently Arjun 
Singh, Vidya Charan Shukla and Pranab 
Mukhcrjee (his ‘well-wishers’). The Pre¬ 
sident, his advisers recall, was most rattl¬ 
ed by the Cauvery water di.spute. His 
political instincts told him that it was an 
is.suc that could bring down the govern¬ 
ment. So he quickly turned his water 
hose on the dramatis personae: 

• Vazhapadi Ramamurthy, the minister 
who resigned, was politely told not to 
precipitate matters, 

• Rangarajan Kumaramangalam, the 
minister who put in his papers, was ‘per¬ 
suaded’ to take them back. 


President Venkataraman’s 
calculation is simple. He wants 
to turn the prevailing messy 
political situation to his 
advantage. So far, he has 
proceeded on cue. That’s why, 
the one office that has gained 
from the political 
instability—caused by the 
successive collapses of the V.P. 
Singh and Chandra Shekhar 
governments—is the 
President’s 


• A .senior Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazagham MP was drafted to tell his par¬ 
ty high command that its alliance with 
the Congress(I) would break under the 
strain of Cauvery. Stop embarrassing 
the Centre and let the Supreme Court 
decide, went the message from Rashtra- 
pati Bhawan. And stop the physical 
as.sault on Congressmen, 

• And for gorid measure, Venkataraman 
followed up these matters in a one-hour 
meeting with Jayalalitha in the Gover¬ 
nor’s hou.se in Madras last week. 

"As a damage-containing exercise, it 
deserves full marks," said a senior Tamil 
Congressman. "It needed to be done. 
Only, I don’t want the President doing 
this very often. If he persists, the Prime 
Minister may lose his primacy." 

That threat seerns overblown. And 
even if it arises, it’s not because the Presi¬ 
dent would want it. It would be in spite 
of his wishes. "It so happens that Venka¬ 
taraman seems the most likely consen¬ 
sus presidential choice," .said a Congress 
MP, attempting at an explanation. "If 
our party had a majority, we might have 
selected someone el.se." Looked from 
the other side of the spyglass, one then 
just sees a President emerging on his 
own strength. If that isn’t sweet victory 
for Ramaswamy Venkataraman, what 
is? • 

R.Ktimgoptdmi/NmwDmUtl 
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Second-class citizens 


That is what naturalised Indians are to the BJP 


Pandit Vishwa 
Nath Sharma’s is 
not what you 
would call a house¬ 
hold name in our 
political life. Not, 
at any rate, just as 
yet. But as the man 
is quite clearly 
determined to 
make his mark in 
history and has, accordingly, made his 
bow upon the stage, may 1 introduce you 
to him furtlier? 

He IS one of the large breed of saffron 
cow-belters that this election has swept 
into the Lok Sabha. BJP, of course. That 
is bigoted, jingoistic, paranoid. Proud as 
billy-o ot his caste credentials. Which is 
why, on the cover page of the Private 
Member’s Bill he introduced la.st week 
to debar naturalised citizens of India 
from high offices like the President and 
the Prime Minister, after the mandatory 
"Shri" he has added (Pandit) in brackets 
as if he himself were a Constitution 
(Amendment) Bill! 

.Shri (Pandit) Vishwa Nath Sharma 
has discovered what he believes to be a 
glaring lacuna in the basic law of the 
land That he has discovered it just when 
Gush-Gush Tavlecn and other acolytes 
of the Stardust schtwl of political com- 
meniary are beside themselves with nail- 
biting suspense over "Will .she? Won't 
she ’" is. we arc told, mere coincidence. 
The gwKl Pandit makes no mention of it 
in the statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the Bill which merely tells 
us—in the baldest ptrssible tenns—that 
since "in USA a person is appointed 
head of the government only if he is a 
citizen of that country by birth", we in 
our blessed land should also "avoid a 
situation wherein a person who is not a 
citizen of the country by birth...holds an 
important position like the President. 
Prime Minister, etc". 

The BJP certainly startles one at 
times. They love to lecture others on 
how' drippingly indigenous they are, 
how unpolluted by videshi influences, 
how true-born Aryan, how authentically 
Hindu, how thoroughly of this soil they 
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be. Yet, when it suits their purposes, as 
here, they happily pluck a feather from a 
foreign cap and stick it with pride into 
their pugrees] 

Why, one asks, must we clone the 
Americans? Why not Nepal, which is 
even more Hindu than we arc, yet stipula¬ 
tes not that His Majesty or even HM 
Prime Minister be native bom? Or Thai¬ 
land, whose kings are all called Ram and 
whose royal capital is still called Ayo- 
dhya, but who do not tliscriminate bet¬ 
ween natural-bom and naturalised 
Thais? Or China—which has the merit 
of being off-white? Or Indonesia, whose 
leaders, in spite of being not quite us in 
matters of faith, at least sport names of 


undubitably sound origin like Sukarno 
(the good Karan of the Mahabharat) and 
Suharto? Or, for that^matter, the Soviet 
Union, which once had one Constitution 
and threatens now to have 15, none of 
which, however, reserves high office for 
the high bom alone to the exclusion of 
the naturalised'^ Or, indeed, the example 
of any country ot Europe. Africa, Asia, 
Australasia, or even the two Ameri¬ 
cas—except, of course, the good old US 
of A? 

The answer evidenly is that since it is 
the US and the US alone which boasts $£ 
such a curious provision in its Con.stitu- 
tion, that is the only example the BJP 
can conjure up to keep what, with fetch- 


The BJP loves to lecture others on how drippingly indigenous 
it is, how unpolluted by foreign influences, how 
true-born Aryan and authentically Hindu. Yet, when it suits its 
purposes (as in the case of the Private Members’ Bill) it happily 
plucks a feather from a foreign cap and sticks it with pride into 

its pugree 
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ing vulgarity, they call "Rome raj" well 
away from the Aryavarta of their 
ambitions. 


O ur (Panditji) can be quite disar¬ 
ming. He told the House that as this 
was the first Bill he had ever prepared, 
there could well be "lacunae here or 
there". Indeed, there could be, Panditji, 
indeed there could be. 

For had the Pandit read the US Consti¬ 
tution before embracing it so fervently, 
he would have discovered that while the 
founding fathers did, indeed, stipulate in 
Article 11 (5) that "no person except a 
natural-bom citizen...shall be eligible to 
the office of President", they convenient¬ 
ly excluded them.selves from this restric¬ 
tion, for the dots in the quotation above 
slipped in the proviso that whoever was 
a citizen of the United States at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, whe¬ 
ther natural-bom or naturalised, could 
become President! 

Having thus given themselves a loo¬ 
phole, the same founding fathers then 
went on to exclude from all civic, politi¬ 
cal and even human rights Jhe truly 
natural-bom natives of North America, 
the poor Red Indians, who were 
slaughtered by the thousand as this 




Only with the 
off-chance of the 
BJP one day 
constituting the 
Central government 
can Sonia Gandhi 
be whimsically, 
arbitrarily and 
viciously deprived 
of her rights as a 
citizen of India 


nation of white immigrants pushed its 
ruthless way across the immense expan¬ 
se of the North American continent to 
the Pacific from the Atlantic coast 
(along which all the 13 states that initial¬ 
ly constituted the United States were 
huddled). 

Excluded also was another group ot 
immigrants—granted they were unwill¬ 
ing immigrants—the Negro slaves, 
who, for over 1(K) years after the adop¬ 
tion of the US Constitution, were kepi 
out, in strictly legal terms, from the cate- 
goiy of "free persons" who alone were 
recognised by the US Constitution as 
US citizens, and who had then to wait 
for another 1 (X) years to secure, in pracii- 
cal terms, their legal and political rights. 

The only reason the US is the only 
country in the world to distinguish bet¬ 
ween natural-bom and naturalised 
citizens in regard to high office is that it 
was a nation of emigres as bent on cutt¬ 
ing links with the old continent as on 
exterminating those natives of the new 
who would not cravenly surrender their 
vast lands and happy hunting grounds to 
the newcomer. 

As millions of Europeans poured into 
the United States, first from England 
and France, then from the terrible potato 
famine in Ireland in the 1840s. then from 
the chaos of pre-Bismarckian Germany 
and the grim deprivation of Scandanavia 
and Poland, later still in huge waves 
from Italy and Greece—through all 
these 2(X) years of mass immigration, as 
an entire continent spilled out its wretch¬ 


ed and its unwanted across the seas to 
another continent, the proportion of new 
miiiiigrants, present and prospective, in 
the total population of the United Stales 
was many, many times higher than in 
any other country then, now or ever (bar 
two, to whom we will come in a minute). 

it was in these special circumstances 
of nation-building by mass immigration 
that in the US a ■distinction was drawn 
and maintained between the "natural- 
bom" and the "naturalised" citizens. 
Even now, two centuries after the 
United States was founded, there are 
tens of thousands of immigrants being 
naturalised as US citizens every year, 
and more tens of thousands of resident 
aliens clutching desperately and in some 
cases, despairingly, to their treasured 
■green cards’. In India, the number seek¬ 
ing naturalisation does not amount 
annually even to the tens. The good Pan¬ 
dit. for all that he thinks he belongs by 
birth to "the culture" of India, fails appa¬ 
rently to see this crucial distinction bet¬ 
ween the US ethos and the Indian. 

T he two other countries created by 
European (initially British) migra¬ 
tion were Canada and Australia. What i 
distinguished them from the United Sta¬ 
tes is that while George Washington and 
his merry band of rebels fought aWar of 
Independence to cut their umbilical cord 
to the British, the emigres to Canada and 
Australia hugged their British connec¬ 
tions like teddy bears. Even today, the 
head of states of these two countries is 
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not only foreign-bom, but foreign- 
resident and not even naturalised: Her 
Majesty the Queen of England! 

Pandit Sharma quickens to his the¬ 
me—iind reveals his true- ulterior 
motive—when, quite irrelevantly, he 
explains that a head of state or govern¬ 
ment in India must he native bum, not 
naturalised because "in England, the 
king or queen should be Christian". 

Had Queen Victoria heard that, she 
would definitely not have been amused. 
For the faith which the King or Queen of 
England (who bears the title ‘defender 
of the faith') is required to defend is not 
Christianity at all, Panditji, but Pro¬ 
testantism. For the title, Panditji, was 
conferred by Henry Vlll on himself 
when he took umbrage at the Pope, who 
heads the Catholic Church, objecting to 
his cleaving to a succession of brides. 

In India, as in all countries of the 
world (bar the special case of the USA), 
a citizen is a citizen, whether natural- 
born or naturalised, and entitled, as 
such, to exactly the same civic rights, 
including the right to run for high office 
Let me cite two authorities, both of 
whom would, in all other respects, 
delight theheartofourPanditji.the first a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, 
Dr P.S. Deshmukh. who was more vocal 
than most in the drafting of the consti¬ 
tutional provisions on citizenship and 
the other, ,Shri N.C. Chatterjee, the Jan 
Sangh Member of the Lok Sabha (elect¬ 
ed from Hooghly in 1952), who was 
undoubtedly the mo.st vociferous partici¬ 
pant in the debate on the Citizenship 
Act, 1955. 

Why Dr Deshmukh would tickle the 
cockles of our Panditji’s heart would be 
evident from orte quote from his speech 
on citizenship in the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly on 10 August, 1949. He berated the 
"specious, oft-repeated and nauseating 
principle of secularity of the State", add¬ 
ing, "I think that we are going loo far in 
this business of secularity. Does it mean 
that we must wipe out Hindus and Sikhs 
under the name of secularity, that we 
must undermine everything that is sacr¬ 
ed and dear to the Indians to prove that 
we are secular?" 

Well, the noble Dr Deshmukh said 
of natural-bom and naturalised 
citizens; "There will be the law of natu¬ 
ralisation which would make detailed 
provisions. We can lay down the busi¬ 
ness, the purposes for which or the way 
in which a person who claims Indian 
citizenship chooses to be in India (but) 
every person residing in India who is 


naturalised under the Law of Naturalisa¬ 
tion will be a citizen of India." 

That is exactly what was done. The 
Citizenship Act, 1955, specified exactly 
what a foreigner wishing to become an 
Indian citizen ought to do to qualify for 
the privilege. 

In terms of Article 10 of the Citizen¬ 
ship Rules, 1956, a naturalised 
citizen can at any time be deprived of his 
citizenship if the government is persuad- 



The head of state of Australia 
and Canada, Her Majesty, the 
Queen of England, Is not only 
foreign-born but 
foreign-resident and not 
even naturalised 


ed that naturalisation has been obtained 
by "fraud or false representation"; or 
that the person has "shown by act or 
speech to be disloyal or disaffected 
towards the Constitution as by law esta¬ 
blished"; or that in time of war he has 
"engaged in business to assist an enemy 
in that war"; or that he has been "ordinari¬ 
ly resident out of India for a continuous 
period of seven years"; etc.etc.etc. 
TTierc is no provision for judicial 
redress. 

N ow. the good Panditji tells us that he 
wants to debar from all high office 
anyone "who is not a citizen of the coun¬ 
try by birth and who has lived abroad for 
quite a long time". The reason he advan¬ 
ces is that while a naturalised citizen "is 
not likely to have the same feelings for 
the welfare of this country (as) one who 


has been bom and lived all his life here", 
all those who are bom as citizens of 
India understand the"<irma"of our coun¬ 
try and "under all circumstances, owe 
their allegiance to the country and the 
welfare of its people" 

Every traitor, most spies and almost 
all crooks (not to mention the members 
of the BJP) whom, in half a century of 
independence, we have apprehended 
(and fail to apprehend) have been 
natural-bom not naturalised Indians. 

That is why Pandit Sharma’s prede¬ 
cessor in the Lok Sabha, N.C. Chatteijce 
of the Jan Sangh protested so eloquently 
in the Lok Sabha against this last provi¬ 
sion of the Citizenship Act: "Yop are 
practically pronouncing capital senten¬ 
ce upon a man if you deprive him of 
citizenship...Of all the misfortunes that 
can befall a man in a civilised country, 
the worst is that the state shoulcPdrive 
him out...You have anfple powers to 
verify the antecedents of a man or 
woman before making him or her a citiz¬ 
en of India...If you are thoroughly satisfi¬ 
ed that he or she ought to be admitted to 
citizenship, welcome him or her. Imme¬ 
diately you do that, under the privileges 
deliberately conferred by the Constitu¬ 
tion, that person gets certain fundamen¬ 
tal rights." 

And then, oh. irony of ironies, N.C. 
Chatterjee approvingly quoted Justice 
Patanjali Shastri in the case involving 
none other than the Jan Sangh/BJP 
organ, the Organiser: 

"Immediately a man is a citizen under 
our Constitution, the Constitution calls 
upon the Supreme Court to be the protec¬ 
tor, the guardian, the defender of these 
rights!" 

So, what the good Pandit seeks today 
is not only anti-constitutional, anti¬ 
national and anti-human, it is also anti- 
Jan Sangh! As irony piles upon irony, 
the lasting lesson for us to learn is per¬ 
haps that, with the off-chance of the BJP 
one day constituting the central govern¬ 
ment and whimsically, aibitrarily, 
viciously depriving Sonia Gandhi of her 
rights as a citizen of India, we should 
heed N.C. Chatterjee’s advice and give 
our naturalised citizens the right of 
appeal in courts of justice against execu¬ 
tive orders depriving them of their 
citizenship. 

Meanwhile, Pandit Sharma and his 
Bill, lacunae and all, should be sent back 
to do their homework. • 

(Tha views expreaaed in tN$ column are those of Its author 
and do not purport to constitute an official statement of the 
Congress party's poaltkm) 
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An early Christmas 

Goa gifts an island to the Indian Navy 


U nion defence minister Sharad 
Pawar had probably asked for 
land and Goa chief minister Ravi 
Naik gifted him an island. Or, maybe it 
wasn’t quite like that. Pawar had indeed 
prayed for the Anjediv island, 50 km off 
Goa, for the defence ministry, and Naik, 
in a moment of majestic magnanimity, 
gave it away, without even consulting 
.the members of his Cabinet. It happened 
on 9 August, when Pawar was in Goa to 
launch the second high-speed patrol ves¬ 
sel built by the Goa Shipyards. 

Naik’s decision triggered off a temp¬ 
est in the state’s political circles. His cri¬ 
tics were particularly bitter about the 
fact that the island was handed over with¬ 
out seeking the people’s consent. Not 
only was the decision unilateral, they 
said, but added that it involved a huge 
financial loss at a time when the state 
government was in the midst of a debili¬ 
tating monetary jam. Said Mathany 
Saldanha, general-secretary, Gomantak 
Lok Pok: "Instead of gifting Anjediv, 
the government should have leased it 
out to the navy for Rs 5 crores over a five- 
year term, thereby maintaining its 
ownership rights. The money could then 
be used for the welfare of the state." 

In terms of the state’s tourism pros¬ 
pects too, the move is said to be a dis¬ 
aster. There is a strong lobby which has 
been steadfastly opposing all attempts 
of the hotel industry to make Goa the 
country' s casino capital. But Sergio Car¬ 
valho, leader of the Jagrut Goenkaran- 
chi Fauz, an organisation spearheading 
the anti-casino movement, says that the 
island could have been profitably utilis¬ 
ed for this purpose. "The casinos could 
have been set up on the island without 
exposing the Goan youth to them. Tour¬ 
ists willing to go to the island could have 
been taken there by high-speed boats for 
a fee. That would have fetched revenue 
and eased the unemployment problem," 
he .said. 

Former chief minister Pratapsingh 
Rane, who had actually given the navy 
the green signal to occupy the island five 
years ago, told StjNDAV, 

"I had given the navy permission to occu¬ 
py the island pending the payment of the 
land acquisition money, which the land 
acquisition officer had to evaluate. If the 


Karnataka government was paid money 
for the land acquired by the defence mini¬ 
stry, I find no reason why Goa should 
not be paid." 

The Anjediv island is situated two 
kilometres from Binga, Karnataka, and 
51 km off south-east Goa. It has been of 
strategic iinpt>rtance for centuries. The 
earliest mention of Anjediv had been 
made by the Egyptian geographer Ptole¬ 
my as far back as 150 AD. Greek traders 
found it a suitable port of call for ships 
plying between the Red Sea and the 
Malabar Coast. Besides, the Moors, 
Arabs, Moghuls and the Marathas had 
tried to seize the island. Interestingly, a 
Ponuguesc armada (x;cupied it on 5 
May 1682. 

The island is less than two miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and unlike today, when it 
remains largely uninhabited, Anjediv 
had 147 houses and a population of 527 
HI 1875. 



Pawar, while he was 
chief minister of 
Maharashtra had 
en«Mmious influence 
over local politicians, 
especially those 
favourably disposed 
towards 
Maharashtrians 


The state government’s eagerness to 
gift the island is not difficult to under¬ 
stand. Pawar, while he was the chief 
minister of Maharashtra had enormous 
influence over local politicians, especial¬ 
ly those favourably disposed towards 
the Maharashtrians. 

There is little doubt that the the island 
will be handed over to the Indian Navy 
soon. The navy had always eyed the 
island, firstly for its strategic location, 
and, secondly, because project Seabird, 
South-East Asia’s biggest submarine 
base planned by the navy, is to come up 
in Karwar, bang opposite Anjediv. 

Although Naik’s detractors are trying 
to politicise the issue, few will say that 
the island was a source of revenue for 
the state. Being situated 50 km away, it 
was difficult to administer. Only four 
government employees from the forest 
department stayed there. And just once a 
year, the feast of Our Lady of Brotas was 
celebrated at the local church. 

There are other negative aspects too. 
Anjediv has been an a excellent rendezv¬ 
ous for smugglers. During Portuguese 
rule, it featured prominently in the smug¬ 
gling of gold. Today, it is a haven for 
smugglers sneaking in Goan liquor to 
Karwar. 

What does Goa get back in return for 
its grand gesture? Sources told 
SuNOAV that efforts were 

on to ensure that more Goans found 
employment in the naval ventures that 
are expected to come up on 'he island. 
Besides, the Union defence ministry is 
said to have promised more contracts to 
Goa Shipyards. That apart, the defence 
ministry has agreed to set up a Sainik 
School at the cost of Rs 47 lakhs, inter¬ 
estingly, this appears to be a gift in 
return as the value of Anjediv is estimat¬ 
ed to be around Rs 48 iaMs. 

But on the island are 40 massive can¬ 
nons of historical value and the depart¬ 
ment of archives is worried about their 
fate. Although the navy has not yet made 
its intentions clear about the guns that 
once boomed, Goa’s chief secretary 
P.V. Jayakrishnan has assured that the 
cannons will be brought back to Goa. 

The politicos, then, should have little 
to complain about. • 
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Take it or leave it 

The Maharashtra CM leaves his opponents with few options 


C hief minister Sudhakiirrao Naik 
of Maharashtra is no longer the 
shadt)w of his predecessor, but 
seems to have acquired one of his own. 
Those who held on to the belief that 
Naik was unlikely to break free from for¬ 
mer chief minister Sharad Pawar’s all- 
pervasive influence were made to sit up 
recently when Naik made some bold 
announcements. For many top leaders 
of the Congress(l) life will not be the 
same any more, as the chief minister has 
gone about decisively clipping their 
wings. 

Over the last one month, Naik has not 
only braved many a storm but has actual¬ 
ly emerged more powerful. For instan¬ 
ce, a strike called by the advcK'atcs of 
the city civil and sessions courts in the 
middle of August gave Naik an excell¬ 
ent opportunity to test the ground. He 
got into the act by divesting senior mini¬ 
ster Sushilkumar Shinde of the law and 


judicial portfolios for his ostensible mis¬ 
handling of the lawyers’ agitation. 

Shinde, one of the more prominent 
men in the anti-Pawar lobby, tried to ral¬ 
ly his loyalists such as Ramrao Adik and 
Vilasrao Deshmukh against Naik. But a 
showdown was averted following 
instructions from Delhi that the state 
Congrcss(I) should bury its differences. 

Convinced that his equation with the 
parly high command would work to his 
advantage, Naik decided to further con¬ 
solidate his position. And precisely with 
that in mind, he made a series of announ¬ 
cements on 28 August after a meeting of 
the state Cabinet. 

The most significant of them was the 
downgrading of the status of the heads 
of government corporations and boards 
who enjoyed Cabinet rank. The official 
explanation for this somewhat aggres-. 
sive move was that the prevailing sys-® 
tern had given rise to an extra- 



Naik wants to 
get rid of people 
owing 

allegiance to 
the previous 
regime. He 
hopesthat the 
demotions would 
force many of 
the present 
chairmen of 
government 
corporations to 
resign 


constitutional enitity, which in turn crea¬ 
ted administrative problems. According 
to reports, nearly 33 of a little over 45 
corporations in the state were incurring 
losses, and some of them, such as the 
Committee for Fr&dom Fighters, Sarva 
Dharma Samabhavna Samiti and Char- 
makar Mahamandal seemed to have no 
palpable functions. The government had 
granted Cabinet status to the chairmen 
of eight boards and the minister-of-siate 
rank to the chairmen of four committees. 

What made the decision significant 
was the fact that the special ranks were 
given to the board and corporation chair¬ 
men as part of a broader strategy of politi¬ 
cal adjustment. The majority of the boar¬ 
ds were reconstituted during Sharad 
Pawar’s chief ministership. It therefore 
seems that beneath the apparent reason 
of rationalising administrative func¬ 
tions, there lies a potent political cause. 

The move would enable Naik to 
replace men owing allegiance to the pre¬ 
vious regime and also nip possible dissi- 
dence in the bud. He expects that many 
of the present chairmen will resign, mak¬ 
ing way for Naik’s own appointees. 
Already, Prabhakar Kunte has resigned 
his chairmanship of the Maharashtra 
Housing Area Development Authority 
(MHAD), apparently in protest against 
the move. And if more resignations fol¬ 
low, Naik’s plan will fructify. 

It also appears that the chief minister 
is set to test his strength vis-a-vis the 
powerful sugar lobby, Sharad Pawar’s 
main backup bloc. And the way he 
hopes to do it is by manipulating the sub¬ 
sidy the sugar barons have been enjoy¬ 
ing so long. Already, Naik has told 
industrial and conunercial units in the 
state that the supply of water will be regu¬ 
lated and that die water tariff is likely to 
be hiked. He also made it clear to the 
sugarcane growers that he was going to 
withdraw the subsidy they were clai¬ 
ming, as there was going to be a bumper 
crop this year. The announcement stirr¬ 
ed a hornet’s nest and the big boys of the 
.sugar business came hurrying to disarm 
Naik. 

In the end, the chief minister relented, 
but it was obvious by then that he want¬ 
ed the equation re woiked. • 
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Where to invest — 
gold, stocks or real 
estate? 


Money makes money makes even 
more money. But how does one make the 
most? In India, the answer to this ques¬ 
tion has always depended on the govern¬ 
ment's economic decisions. For exam¬ 
ple, when finance minister Manmohan 
Singh devalued the rupee, the price of 
gold shot up. For another, when the Cen¬ 
tre announced the new economic policy, 
stock prices went through the roof. And, 
at any given time, real estate prices are 
crucially linked to the government's atti¬ 
tude to black money, housing develop¬ 
ment and so on. 

The rapid changes in the economic cli 
mate make it far more difficult to answer 
what has always been a tricky question: 
what is the best way to manage your 
money? Does the current boom in the 
stockmarket .sugge.st that shares are the 
best bet? Does gold warrant its reputa¬ 
tion of being the safest investment? And 
what about real estate? Does the slump 
in the market mean that this is the right 
time to buy property? 

Below, a guide to managing your 
monev in the 1990s. 



tlw hUflting ground for anyono wttfi cash to spare 


STOCKS 


Sometime in the iatter 
half of the Seventies, a 
rather controversial 
corporate czar strode 
into the Bombay 
Stock Exchange and 
promised to make 
those who invested in his company 
richerthan ever before. The hardsell wor¬ 
ked. And to thousands of Reliance 
investors, E>hirubhai Ambani became 
the man with the golden touch, who 
could never go wrong. 

But Amb^ did more than just make 
his own investors rich. He opened the 
rather awesome doors of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange to tens of thousands of 
middle-class, salaried professionals, in 
some cases even students, with small 
savings that could now be 
I multiplied ten times and even more. 
What was once the preserve of only the 
very rich suddenly became the hunting 
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gipi^ of almost aflyooe who had cash 
to spare and was willing to take a few 
risks. 

To be fair, the risks almost always 
paid off. Even white the rest of the coun- 
tiy was reeling under inflation and sdll 
is—in the aftemuth of the bwlget and 
the government's disclosure that it is i 
broke—the Bombay Stock Exchange 
continues to be bullish; luring more a^ 
more people towards it and defying all 
the Cassandras who keep singing i£out 
the Inevitable Crash. 

Bat for the new economic policy to 
transform India into an ‘Asian tiger', it 
is essential that foreign equity funds 
pour into this country. There is .some rea¬ 
son tp be optimistic on this account, llie 
participation of foreign capital to the ext¬ 
ent of SI percent of a company's equity 
is particularly important to the maric^. 
Our . current market capitalisation of 
around Rs 98,000 crores is equivalent to 
about US$ 36 billion. This is chicken- 
feed, considering that individual foreign 
companies have comparable or even 
higher .stockholders' equity. The tr^ 
five in this category are: Shell (US$ 53.7 
billion), IBM (USS 42.8 billion), 
PEMEX (Petroieos Mexicanos, USS 
34.6 billion), Exxon (USS 33.1 billion) 
and General MotoiK (.US$ 30 billion). 
To put it simply,<me potential for the 
expansion of the stock market is 
tremendous. ^ 

Blit whil foreign equity flow into 
India? While several companies have 
shown some curiosity, if not interest, in 
investing in India, v^ few have made 
any firm commitments. There have been 
reports in the foreign press about Honda 
of Japan tying up with Telco and IBM 
with the Tatas. But the lack of detail in 
these reports suggests that these projects 
are merely at the 'talking' stage. 

An amount was mentioned regarding 
the IBM-Tata project, but the figure of 
Rs .100 crores is too small to be of any 
serious consequence. This seems to imp¬ 
ly that while many foreign companies 
are prepared to experiment a bit, they 
have not really bitten the bait dangled by 
Union finance, minister Manmohan 
Smgh's new industrial policy. Further, 
many of the world's foremost investing 
countries are themselves going through 
a recession and are currently showing a 
greater interest in the Soviet Union, 
China and Thailand. 

While India may not be at the top of 
their priority list, chances are that fore- 
i^ investments may start trickling hi 
eventually. The powersector, for instan- 
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The KCP group thrives on a hi-tech diet. No wonder our robust family never stops growing. Each of 
KCP’s associate companies was born out of an ambitious plan - to make the most of our high technological 
capabilities; our zeal to update skills with international alliances. Fuller KCP, for instance, is the 


industry leader for cement and mineral 
processing equipment. Eimco - KCP’s 
filtration and sedimentation equipment. 


We Ve planned our fa^ so that 


Arakonam Castings and Forgings’ large 
steel castings, are examples of foundry 
practice excellence and R&D skills. 




io also, superphosphates and sulphuric acids from Krishna Industrial Corporation. Premium quality sugar 
nd ferro-manganese from the Jeypore Sugar Company... KCP, we’ve honed our skills to make our 
foup the single-source company with the most comprehensive engineering services. That’s why our 
’ . • biggest competitors are also our 


e never Stop growing. 
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biggest customers! 

The KCP group continues to grow. 
Tall and strong. Because technological 
far-sightedness has always been our 
prime family trait. 




Ttdnulegkal far-iighttdmu cimpUd with th$ finest engineering minds 
have helped the KCP gnid> grew intea leading imbutrial ferce. 
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ce, has been completely opened up for 
foreign companies by allowing 100 
per cent equity stake for investors. The 
phenomena rate of growth in our stock- 
markets may eventually attract foreign 
pension and mutual funds to park their 
funds in our stocks. And this is where 
the most bullish argument lies. As we 
hardly have any floating stocks in the 
market, there are simply not enough sha¬ 
res to buy at any price. Higher prices 
also result in shares passing from small 
investors to bigger ones, creating even 
more shortages. This is probably the 
.sole reason why our markets have been 
! so bullish during the last two years. With 
more money to buy stocks, prices can 
only go up further. 

S hare prices reflect past facts plus pre¬ 
vailing beliefs about the future bas¬ 
ed on those facts. When such beliefs are 
changed abruptly, the ensuing reaction 
is usually one of either panic or ecstasy. 
The implications of the new industrial 
policy did not take long to sink in and 
transformed the market’s attitude from 
one of hesitant optimism to that of unin¬ 
hibited enthusiasm. 

By its strong initial reactions to the 
new policy, the stockmarket is clearly 
optimistic about the Nineties. However, 


there are several issues which need to be 
resolved before making major commit¬ 
ments in the market. In all the eupho¬ 
ria. one must not forget that the market is 
sining at a new high at a time when the 
general economy is in a sorry mess. In 
fact, the market has more than doubled 
within IS months. It is surely unreasona¬ 
ble to expect such a rate of return to con¬ 
tinue through the rest of the decade. 

Maricet opinion about the future is 
divided at the moment. The optimists 
believe that the new policy will eventual¬ 
ly translate into tremendous industrial 
growth, hence fantastic profits. As the 
market is never one to wait for such 
events to actually take place, it has 
already started its march towards 
hitherto inconceivable levels. For the 
optimists, current prices would be the 
lowe.st for a long time to come. But 
before-subscribing to this point of view, 
it is worth examining what the pessim¬ 
ists have to say. 

According to the pessimists, the ’cre¬ 
dit’ for the new industrial policy has to 
go to the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank, not to the 
government. In fact, chances are that the 
policy would have been more or less the 
same regardless of which party had 
come to power in the recent elections. 
The proposals in the policy fit IMF pre¬ 
scriptions to a T, There was no other 
way to get loans to sort out the unprece¬ 
dented foreign exchange crisis the coun¬ 
try is faced with. The corollary to this sta¬ 
tement is that the system is intrinsically 
opposed to the kind of proposals that the 
new policy is packed with. 

India needs the IMF loan rather badly 


as the economy is in quite a mess. The 
vital statistics which accompanied the 
pre-budget economic survey werf quite 
grim. In particular, the industrial growth 
rate—as measured by the index of 
industrial production—came down 
from 8.9 per cent in 1989-90 to 8.4 per 
cent in 19%-91. The inflation rate based 
on the wholesale price index rose by a 
whopping three per cent, from 9.1 per 
cent to 12.1 per cent. (The budget has 
not stemmed inflation either—it increas¬ 
ed it further to 13.7 per cent by 10 
August.) Inflation used to be a compara¬ 
tively meagre 5.7 per cent just two years 
ago. External debt increased Irom Rs 
80,135 crores in 1989-90 to Rs 1,20,000 
crores (Rs 99,458 crores if NRI deposits 
are excluded) in 1990-91, while foreign 
currency reserves went down front Rs 
5,785 crores to Rs 4,388 crores for the 
same period. 
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Constmcttoii activity In a Bombay tubuib: 

with prices depressed, now is the time • 
to invest in property 

It is clear that a foreign exchange loan 
was absolutely essential, merely to keep 
us .from defaulting on repayments of 
earlier loans. The IMF prescription for 
giving the loan was its standard formula: 
devalue currency, open up ihe economy 
and bring the fiscal deficit down 
to 6.5 per cent of the Gross Domestic Pro¬ 
duct (GDP). The new industrial policy 
and the budget have done exactly that 
and set the stage for the IMF and the 
World Bank to come to our rescue. 
While we are now all set to get the loan, 
we are also conunitted to a ne w-look eco¬ 
nomy. Will it work? It is still too early to 
tell, but it is the answer to this question 
that will cause the stockmarket to boom 
or go bust in the Nineties. 






T hcoretic&lly, devaluation should 
cause an uptrend in our exports. This 
theory is now being put to test. Pakistan 
and Bangladesh who compete with 
India on many of our goods have also 
recently devalued their currency. 

While the new industrial policy is 
unquestionably bullish, there are far too 
many powerful vested interests in the 
country who would love to see the poli¬ 
cy fail. We have a test case in Pakistan, 
which also embarked on a policy of radi¬ 
cal economic reforms. That country is 
now beset with labour unrest and high 
inflation. Business is upset about new 
taxes. Foreign investors have been 
frightened away following the kidnapp¬ 
ing of foreigners in Sind. 

In our case, nationalised bank 
employees have already become fidgety 
about privatisation and arc preparing to 
fight tooth and nail against it. Union 
leaders are busy chalking out strategies 
for massive work stoppages once the pri¬ 
vatisation of the public sector gets under 
way. The ‘exit’ policy is yet to be spelt 
out and is certain to create a stir once it is 
published. As far as the kidnapping of 
foreign businessmen goes, this is a very 
real possibility in India as well—going 
by recent events in Kashmir and Assam. 

In trying to reduce the fiscal deficit to 
6.5 per cent of the GDP. the government 
sensibly decided not to go for severe tax 
increases, but to cut subsidies and redu¬ 
ce certain tax advantages. We have 
already seen massive opposition to the 
implementation of the budget proposal 
for fertiliser subsidy cuts and the govern¬ 
ment had to backtrack on this one. Even 
though taxes were not increased by as 
much as the market expected, corporate 
taxes were nevertheless raised, deprecia¬ 
tion allowances cut and a tax on interest 
received by banks and institutions intro¬ 
duced. The latter will surely result in 
higher interest rates. In other words, cor¬ 
porate promts will be strained during the 
financial year 1991-92. As stock prices 
have everything to do with the earnings 
of a company, this factor is a not a welco¬ 
me one for the buUs. 

While the IMF and the World Bank 
expressed their approval of the new 
order, the West is not necessarily going 
to act in our best interests. The European 
Economic Community (EEC), for 
instance, is planning an "anti-dumping" 
levy on cotton and synthetic yam com¬ 
ing out of India. 

More threats stem from the fact that 
the Congress government is in a mino¬ 
rity, The Cauvety waters dispute is threa¬ 


tening to i^Iit the party. Organised far¬ 
mers are getting testy about, the fertiliser 
subsidy cuts, llie quantum of these cuts 
is already being reviewed by the govern¬ 
ment. The Rs lOO-crore contribution to 
the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation was drop¬ 
ped. While this is not of any economic 
significance, it clearly shows that the 
budget proposals are ^ady being com¬ 
promised to suit political and vest^ inte¬ 
rests. If the policy is to succeed, such 
compromises have to be avoided. What 
is bound to follow then is boom-time for 
the tens of thousands of investors who 
continue to believe in the Great Stock- 
market Dream nonetheless. 
OMfialrMolMMif 


REAL ESTATE 


With an uncertain 
stockmarket and an 
even more coy gold 
scenario, the one bang- 
on-target investment 
opportunity through 
the Nineties would 
seem to be real estate. Indeed, the tradi¬ 
tional argument in its favour—it is an 
extremely limited resource in a world of 
ever-multiplying people all of whom 
need a roof over their heads— seems to 
make perfect .sense. And in the Indian 
context, property punters have seldom 
gone wrong. 

But real estate prices have been cycli¬ 
cal, experiencing periods of boom and 
bust in waves. For the last two years, pri¬ 
ces have been depressed, but market 
sources believe that the latter half of this 
decade will sec a boom. With stagflation 
looming on the horizon, most people are 
hardly likely to be extravagant in clinch¬ 
ing property deals. The next couple of 
years, say sources, are a bud time to sell: 
most property sales are likely to be dis¬ 
tress sales. But if finance minister Man- 
mohan Singh is successful in pulling off 
his long-term economic growth plans 
for the nation, real estate prices will 
zoom, as will stocks. 

Many builders deny that there is an 
ongoing depression in real estate prices. 
They argue that property prices in real 
terms never go down. India, for instan¬ 
ce, has not witnessed the sort of dip in 
the market currently being experienced 
by such countries as the US and the UK. 
Now, more than ever, is a good time to 
buy since property prices in general are 
lower than what they should be in real 
terms. 

The key areas of growth identified by 
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Tba Bombay Aytiam real estate prices will probably zoom In the second half of the '90s 


the Housing Development and Finance 
Corporation (HDFC) are Delhi and its 
surrounding areas in Haryana, Alwar, 
Noida and Gurgaon; Bombay and its sub¬ 
urbs; and Bangalore. "When I suggest to 
people that they should invest in real 
estate, I am making the suggestion from 
the point of view that their money would 
gel a better return on investment than 
say a bank deposit, a fixed deposit or a 
non-convertible debenture (NCD) 



which gives on an average 15 per cent 
interest," says HDFC managing director 
Deepak S. Parekh. 

Parekh explains that key areas of 
growth are those that already have 
sound infrastructural facilities. For 
instance, in Maharashtra, the suburbs of 
Bombay and New Bombay hold out a lot 
of promise for potential investors. Pune, 
he adds, is the ideal choice for middle- 
class professionals who do not have the 
finances to play the big market but are 
looking for a sound inve.stment all the 
same. "The infrastructural facilities are 
already developed, it is close to Bombay 
and for about Rs 3 lakhs you could get a 
three-bedroom flat close to the city cen¬ 
tre. In Bombay, you’ll probably have to 
move to Nalasopara for the same 
money," he says. 

Niranjan Hiranandani of Hiranandani 
Constructions, on the other hand, ear¬ 
marks different growth areas. Accord¬ 
ing to him. New Bombay has the potenti¬ 
al but will not grow at a fast enough rate 
to be termed a good investment. "Anyth¬ 
ing that is dependent on the government 
for work such as the construction of 
roads, sewage, drainage and the setting 
up of telephone lines is suspect. Proper¬ 
ty holders in New Bombay could end up 
waiting for years to see their area deve¬ 
lop," he says. On the other hand, proper¬ 
ty between Santa Cruz and Dombivili on 
one side and Thane on the other is bound 
to appreciate, he feels. 

Those in the construction business 
continue to believe in the real estate 
investment dream. "In the last four 
decades, appreciation of real estate has 
been much higher than, all other invest¬ 
ment opportunities such as stocks and 


gold." argues Hiranandani. "If you avera 
ge out the appreciation over a period O! 
seven to ten years, it becomes clear tha 
property prices have raked in a 25 pei 
cent rate of interest." he says. 

According to Hiranandani. the appre¬ 
ciation of real estate prices have coverec 
inflation rates—and more. But to get t 
really attractive return on investment, 
investors should be prepared to wait foi 
a minimum of three years. Unlike 
stocks, there are afihost no short-term 
gains to be made. Also, unlike stocks, 
and to some extent bullion, real estate 
requires a heavy initial investment, seve¬ 
rely limiting the market of potential 
investors. Cautions Hiranandani, "If 
I you take a short period of six months 
you may end up losing money. Holding 
power is the name of the game." 

Most of Hiranandani’s clients who ini¬ 
tially bought Into property solely frSqt 
the point of view of investment have end¬ 
ed up becoming actual users of that pro¬ 
perty. And here lies one of the biggest 
drawbacks in investing in property; 
there is an inherent danger in leaving ft 
vacant. In Bombay, renting out f1|is 
po.ses a great risk as under the Bomray 
Rent Control Act it is virtually impossi¬ 
ble to evict tenants, particularly if the 
flat has been rented out for a lon^ period 
of time. Land, too, could end up getting 
encroached upon and stories about 
unscrupulous people simply taking over 
property through sheer muscle power 
abound. The legal system is so notorious¬ 
ly slow that owners of property would 
1% well advised to consult a really good 
lawyer specialising in real estate and 
rent laws before renting out their 
property. 

I n effect then, investment in real estate 
is ‘dead’. Scared of renting out, inves¬ 
tors end up with huge amounts of money 
locked into flats that cannot be used, wai¬ 
ting for prices to shoot up before they 
can sell and reinvest, argue the 
pessimists. 

For most property owners who use 
their asset, the appreciation is nnerely 
notional. A flat bought in Bombay’s 
Napean Sea Road 25 years ago for Rs 2 
lakhs may indeed be worth Rs 35 lakhs 
today. But the concept which sounds 
nice on paper ftldom brings in the moo¬ 
lah, unless the owner is willing to move 
out of Bombay altogether, spending a 
part of the Rs 35 lakhs on cheaper accom¬ 
modation and putting the rest into other 
investment options. 

Another drawback in investing in real 
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estate is getting duped by conmen or 
shady construction companies. The 
demolition of the top eight floors of Pra- 
tibha building in Bombay is still fresh in 
public memory. Those who booked flats 
on these floors may eventually get their 
deposits back, but, in the meantime, pro¬ 
perty prices elsewhere have shot up. 
Hiranandani cautions would-be inves¬ 
tors to check, cross-check and recheck 
the credentials of their estate agents and 
construction companies to avoid getting 
stuck with dud properties. 

More recently, the purchase of rural 
property seems to have become an attrac¬ 
tive option. What was once touted as 
weekend getaway homes have now 
become sound investments; in some 
cases, values of rural land have more 
than doubled in the last five years. 

Many urbanites have been buying 
tracts of land in adjoining rural areas (for 
instance, Bombayites have been invest- 
ng in Panvel, Lonavala and Karjat) by 
declaring themselves agriculturists. 
Besides becoming weekend homes, 
land prices in these areas have been 
appreciating fairly fast. But both Parekh 
and Hiranandani believe that* rural land 
transactions are a risk because prices 
never appreciate as much as urban pro¬ 
perty. The fears of encroachment and 
bogus title deeds are also not unfounded. 

But Sriknshna Dharap who heads 
Dharap Associates remains firmly com¬ 
mitted to the rural dream. The bottomli¬ 
ne of his company; plan your retirement 
home. Dharap’s schemes—between 
Panvel and Karjat—have met with consi¬ 
derable success. "Rural land is so much 
cheapei than land in the cities. 
Moreover, income from agricultural pro¬ 
duce is exempt from income tax and, 
should an investor want to develop his 
land, there is no capital gains tax either," 
he points out. 

Dharap describes his clients as profes¬ 
sionals who have lived in cities through¬ 
out their careers and now want to retire 
on the land. "Many of my clients cannot 
afford property in the city and 75 per 
cent are actual users of the land," he 
says. Shabab Ahmad, for instance, sold 
a part of his Chembur property, retain¬ 
ing the main house and garden, to buy 
about two acres of land near Karjat. 
Ahmad now lives on the land, where he 
grows rare flowers and fruit u-ees, visit¬ 
ing his Chembur home only occasional¬ 
ly. "What was to have been my weekend 
home is now my permanent home." he 
says, citing the fertile soil, plentiful supp¬ 
ly of water and, most important, unpol¬ 


luted air as reasons for his change of 
heart. 

Deepak Maheshwari, an executive 
with a foreign bank, says he minted 
money on the stock exchange and rein¬ 
vested it in a flat in Vashi as well as rural 
land in Karjat. "I bought the land 
because it was going cheap," he says. 
Maheshwari, however, adds that he has 
kept money in stocks as well, particular¬ 
ly in view of the fact that the market is 
currently very buoyant. 

The galloping real estate prices of the 
late Seventies and Eighties have now 
more or less steadied. Following the 
Urban Land Ceiling Act in 1977, proper¬ 
ty buyers began lotrking at the Karjat- 
Panvel area where land was then going 
at about Rs 2,(XX) an acre. By 1984, that 
land went upto Rs 20,(XX) and now figu¬ 
res at as much as Rs 2 lakhs if it has well- 


hand, believes in a mix of real estate and 
stocks. Most investors too subscribe to 
this view. "As soon as I was reaching reti¬ 
rement, I diversified my wealth, invest¬ 
ing in a small flat in Thane while maintai¬ 
ning a pretty .solid stocks portfolio," 
says S.K. Ananthraman. 

This is not to imply that inve.sting in 
real estate is a dead loss. There are seve¬ 
ral benefits that accrue to the investor 
under the Finance Act. For instance, 
flats with areas under 8(X) square feet arc 
totally exempt from wealth tax. Profits 
made from property sales are exempt 
from capital gains tax so long as they are 
reinvested in another property or parked 
for three years in Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (lOBI) bonds. 

Savvy investors have already taken 
advantage of this by budgeting some of 
their capital in real estate. If nothing 
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New flats in a Calcutta suburb: renting out is a big risk for investors 


developed infrastructural facilities and 
is close to a town. But land is still availa¬ 
ble for as little as Rs 10,(XX) an acre in 
interior Maharashtra where the terrain is 
forest-like, says Dharap. 

How much of one’s portfolio should 
the Nineties investor earmark for real 
estate? Parekh believes that the invest¬ 
ment of the Nineties is stocks and sha¬ 
res. So long as investors avoid specula¬ 
tion, they can be sure of profitable and 
sound gains. Hiranandani, on the other 


else, buying property, if one can afford 
it, is today more of a necessity than a fri¬ 
volous investment. In a world where 
loans are getting easier to come by, it 
won’t be very long before middle-class 
professionals have their own homes. 
But until then, investing in real estate 
will remain the prerogative of only those 
with loose change—a good deal of loose 
change—to spare. 
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GOLD 


John Maynard 

Keync*! contemp¬ 

tuously dismissed it as 
a barbaric relic. For 
him, gold has no use- 
liil place in the world 
ol modern Imaiice. 
Indian politicians and bureaucrats have 
followed his Idoisicps as they go blue m 
the face when they insist that the unutili¬ 
sed gold slashed away m private vaults 
throughout the country should be put to 
more protiueiive uses. To the more stri¬ 
dent. its hoarding is almost an anti¬ 
national activity. 

Not everyone, however, seems con¬ 
vinced of these criticisms. Peep into 
even the most msignifn. ant shop in Bom- 
bay's Jhaveri Ba/aar and chances are 
that It will be teeming with customers. 
Despite a dip m its per capita consump¬ 
tion. the Indian appetite for gold refuses 
to be satisfied. 

(Jiven the average Indian's gill com¬ 
plex, is investing , 111 gold such a bad 
idea'.’ Consider this: after the untimely 
death of Ramdhan, a small-time shop¬ 
keeper, his wife sold the jewellery she 
had received from his and her parents at 


INVESTING IN GOLD 


Advantag** 


You couldn’t ask for a safer hedge 
against inflation. Despite the odd 
fall, gold prices increase steadily 
and appreciably in the long run. 
Moreover, investment in bullion has 
other advantages: it can be 
fashioned into jewellery or—if you 
are so inclined—given away as 
dowry. 

Diaadvantagaa 

Nobody—except hdrd-headed 
speculators—books profits from 
gold. There is a tremendous 
resistance to selling, even when 
people fall on hard times. Moreover, 
if capital appreciation ia the sole 
aim, intelligent Investment in the 
stockmarket is a far better bet. 



the time of their marriage, setting aside 
only a few pieces for .sentimental rea- 
■sons. With the proceeds of the sale 
invested in fixed deposits; she was able 
to educate her two school-going 
daughters as well as have a steady inco¬ 
me that enhanced her own earnings from 
her job. 

Or take the case of a prominent Pune- 
based indus’trial family that fled Paki¬ 
stan after Partition with only their clo¬ 
thes on their backs and the family jewel¬ 
lery tied up in precious bundles. The 
jewellery was sold and the money invest¬ 
ed in setting up a business. Today, the 
family runs a large export-based compa¬ 
ny that has diversified interests—^and 
the wife has made several sets of jewelle¬ 
ry over what she originally owned. 

Gold has also come of use in bolster¬ 
ing the nation’s finances. Following the 
1962 Chinese aggression, the then finan¬ 
ce minister, Morarji Desai, appealed to 
the people to gift gold outright to the 
government. The country responded 
generously. More recently, fomicr 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar allow¬ 
ed the pledging of confiscated gold to 
foreign central banks to tide over the bal¬ 
ance of payments (BoP) crisis. Despite 
the hue and cry raised by some political 
parties over the "pawning" of the 
"nation's honour", the Congress govern¬ 
ment headed by P.V. Narasimha Rao 
went ahead and pledged additional gold 
to the Bank <rf England to save the coun¬ 
try from defaulting on payments to its 
creditors. About 49 tonnes of confiscat¬ 
ed gold have now been pledged to banks 
in London and Geneve to overcome BoP 
difficulties. 

But despite these vaned socio¬ 
political factors, the yellow metal is no 
longer a blue-chip investment. Where 
once gold was almost the sole manifesta¬ 
tion of wealth, today it is only one of the 
metaphors for it. Though an investment 
of Rs .549..'>() in 1976-77 would fetch an 
investor ten grams of gold, only 1.4 
grams can be purchased today at the 
same price. While there can be no doubt 
that gold has become dearer over these 
years, its prices have been distinctly slug¬ 
gish during the last five years. 

"Gold has value only as a long-temi 
investment. It is something that will not 
be cashed for years," says Madhusudan 
Daga, a consultant to Gold Field Mine¬ 
rals of London and CPM Research of 
New York and a long-acknowledged 
bullion expert. "The gold distress sales 
you hear about arc the last resort for 
most families." 


W hy is gold losing its glitter? The 
question becomes even more 
bewildering when one considers the fact 
that the domestic production of the 
metal is rarely enough to satisfy the Indi¬ 
an hunger for gold. The deficit is made 
up by the large amounts of gold smuggl¬ 
ed into the country every year (the con¬ 
fiscated portion of which helped keep 
the bankrupt government afloat during 
the last weeks of the Chandra Shekhar 
regime). On an average, customs officia¬ 
ls seizo 17 tonnes of gold every year 
—^and this is only the tip of the iceberg. 
Officially, India produces barely two 
tonnes of the yellow metal from the 
depleted Kolar gold mines, but, accord¬ 



ing to market estimates, new gold con¬ 
sumption figures at around 200 tonnes 
every year. Gold stocks in India by the 
end of 1989 were estimated at about 
6„'I43 tonnes. According to some obser¬ 
vers, it is this illegal inflow that has kept 
domestic prices sluggish in the recent 
past. Otherwise, they say, bullion would 
have shot throilfeh the roof. 

That, partly, is wi.shful thinking. The 
emergence of other investment opportu¬ 
nities has weaned the Indian investor 
away from gold. With the flowering of 
the equity cult in the mid-Eighties, 
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money has moved into the capital mar¬ 
kets. The booming markets have ensur¬ 
ed that equity indices outperform bull¬ 
ion prices through most of the last 
decade. And with the emergence of 
mutual funds, shares are no longer the 
preserve of the rich. Hven the commoner 
can dip into the till. 

The upshot: traditional avenues of 
investment, especially gold, have lost 
the ability to attract investors. This trend 
has been made evident in various ■Reser¬ 
ve Bank of India (RBI) studies, which 
have shown a move of savings away 
from physical to financial assets, and to 
shares and units in particular. 

The very recent trend tem is not very 
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The yellote metal: Indians suffer from a gilt complex 


encouraging. Following a slump in the 
international market during the Gulf 
War crisis, gold prices in India also did 
not ri.se very dramatically. At a 10-11 
per cent appreciation rate, the returns on 
invested gold are not significantly high¬ 
er than on bank deposits, point out 
investors. 

Investing in jewellery has other draw¬ 
backs: a lack of a hallmarking system oft¬ 
en results in customers getting duped. 


I even in ‘reputable’ stores. "What you 
get in the market is not pure stuff," cau¬ 
tions Daga. "The government must intro¬ 
duce some sort of quality control 
because the customers are being taken 
fora royal ride." 

In any case, all stores, even the family 
jeweller, will deduct a percentage when 
customers go to resell or exchange orna¬ 
ments bought from that very store. 
Workmanship charges too vary from 
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Ae work of assaj^^^d Wtent 
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city to city, shop to shop, and can add up 
to quite a tidy suni in itself. 

But gold continues to have its takers. 
In India, it has u place and status of its 
own. Many so-called experts in Third 
World economic affairs have been hard 
pul to come up with an explanation of 
how one of the world's poorer countries 
is so full of people who own at least 
some amount of gold. The middle and 
higher clas.ses. in particular, will not 
even consider conducting a marriage 
without .some amount of gold gifted as 
streedhan. (The Supreme Court has, in 
fact, ruled that a husband has no right 
over his wife’s jewellery, not even that 
gifted by him or his parents to her.) 

The Gold Control Act of 1961, which 
imposed restrictions on purchase and 
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The legca import of gold, r 

> prices in India tiap^hig ; V ‘ ' = - 


O ne af the many proposals by the 
government to import gold into 
the country following the repeal of 
the Gold Control Act last year inclu¬ 
des permitting non-resident Indians 
(NRIs) and Indian tourists to legally 
bring back gold under the new b^ga- 
ge rules. Although this propos^ is 
nowhere near being finalised, sour¬ 
ces say that as much as 10 to 20 
grams of gold will be allowed per 
individual. There is still considerable 
uncertainty about what duties, if any, 
will be impo.sed and whether this will 
be payable in foreign exchange or in 
Indian currency. Abbuf half the quan¬ 


tity gold bl^ fXTMflttJo wth 
faavelbte sihmideted td^govern- 
menf, Tw wh^^ Riarlcetn^ will be 
.paidinIndiaflcurrency,;'. . . 


If the legal import s gold .thrpagh, 
NRIs Nvofks oOt, it will i^ehpbl^ w 
the ^rst salvo, fired by tlw sa’kuth 
ineiiit agains^vthe illegal imjKxt.'of 
gold. According to a report piepitfed 
by the World Gold Couhcil (WOC)i 
"Over the last ten years India wa§ ^ 
single target- importer of g^ 
through unofficial channels." Ttie 
re^rt continues. "Due to the tradition, 
nal esteem iif'^ which Indians hpld' 
gold diere is ho reason td believe; thit 
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Buying gold ornainontB: not so much investment as a prestige issue 


ownership of gold in its primary form, 
was introduced primarily to wean 
people away from their gold ‘fixation’. 
•But it was repealed last year after failing 
to achieve its goal despite being in exist¬ 
ence for 30 years. 

So, people in India continue to buy 
gold undeterred. Estimates about the ext¬ 
ent of gold investment in India vary and. 
according to Shantilal Sonawala, presi¬ 
dent of the Bombay Bullion Associa¬ 
tion, India has an estimated annual gold 
turnover of about Rs 2,000 crores in a 
nonnal year. The best time to buy gold, 
advises Daga, is during the monsoon 
when no marriages are conducted and 


business is slow. But, he adds a rider, 
investors should allocate no more than 
13 per cent of their total investment port¬ 
folio to the purcha.se of bullion and buy 
primary gold and silver rather than 
ornaments. 

With no signs of the gold rush aba¬ 
ting, smugglers continue to thrive. Gold 
is a favourite commodity primarily 
because of the high profit margins 
involved. Gold prices in India arc 25 to 
30 per cent higher than the international 
market rate: following the devaluation 
of the rupee, prices went up even higher, 
touching about Rs 4,000 an ounce. The 
market expects prices to reach close to 


vjde after fiie lepeai, of 
Ck>idpu^ Act )a« yHw. Hkf 
the government ibil aod 
proposal was put in cold fiU>rage». ietb 
' vihg many maiiset sources to coheio- 
de Aat the extremely powerftil.sniu|- 
glcrs' lobby trauld naa idlow such a- 
scheme to come through. Cunenfiy» 
there'is a vride parity betweea gcM 
prices in India and those jnevailitlg 
abroad. The legal impoft of gddf u 
' allowed, is bound to bring gold im- 
cd'dSpwttin dUs country to dtedetrir 
ment of the smugglers. 

Tl|^ of gold Intemafionall^is. 
abOQtUS$ 370 per ounce (one ounce 
w lUgraim)^ This worits out to Rs, 
9,62^ Om is^Rs 3,103 for 10 grantt 
(USIS-. 1«^ :26>.. The hamUi rate. 
howHt'er.lfm 10 grams bf gold pre¬ 
sently pr^ainn^ in . Bombay wodte 
out to al^t Rs 4,040—almost ,Rs“ 
I «00^ over the prevaUihg mtanatitm^ 
The t^al import of gold will 
bring pricesip Tndia'tum^' 


Rs 4,5(X) an ounce over the next few 
months. 

It is no wonder then that customs offi¬ 
cials have been seizing more gold than 
ever before. By last month, the amount 
of gold confiscated bv customs equalled 
that seized throughout the previous 
year. Smuggled gold, in fact, deprives 
the country of foreign exchange to the 
tune of Rs 7,(KK) crores. 

For the majority ol people in this coun¬ 
try who can ai'ford to buy some amount 
of gold, one thing is clear: the primary 
motivation in purchasing the precious 
metal through Jewellery is not so much 
investment as prestige. The purchase 
and sale of gold in India is an emotional 
issue; its intrinsic worth as an invest¬ 
ment tool is «)nly a secondary considera¬ 
tion Witness the emotional scenes that 
accompanied the return of Goan gold 
from Portugal and you will hold the key 
to one of the most enduring mystiques of 
this country: the Indian love of gold. 

So for now, economic planners and 
politicians who toe Keynes’ line will 
just have to continue going blue in the 
face. Who’s complaining? Not the custo¬ 
mers. and certainly not the stores. • 
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POWER 

Bungling in Bakreswar 

The much-publicised thermal power plant in West Bengal runs into trouble 



Woifi In imnrvM at Bakraswar: eontravaniai alto 


T he ambitious 1050 MW ther¬ 
mal power project at Bak¬ 
reswar in West Bengal’s Birb- 
hum district, proposed to be 
executed in two phases, is now 
likely to end up as a single-unit project. 
Though a formal announcement to this 
effect is unlikely as that would lead to a 
serious loss of face for the state govern¬ 
ment, the power ministry has realised 
that it will disastrous to stick to the ori¬ 

ginal plan. 

The Central Electricity Authority 
(CEA) had granted technical clearance 
to the project on the basis of the water 
availability data provided by the West 
Bengal government. Subsequently, con¬ 
siderable time was lost chasing Soviet 
credit for the project. With the Russian 
connection being ultimately severed, 
the state government is now trying to tap 
every possible source for funds. About 
Rs 100 crores have already been invest¬ 
ed in the basic infrastructure and in mak¬ 
ing advance payments to equipment 
suppliers. 

But planners were recently informed 
that water for the plant cannot be made 
available in the manner it was earlier con¬ 
ceived and that the project has to be 
drastically pruned. In fact, experts feel 
that it would have been wise to abandon 
the project altogether, had it not been for 
the Rs 100 crores already invested. 

W hen the Development Consultant 
Private Limited (DCPL) was ask¬ 
ed by the West Bengal State Electricity 
Board (WBSEB) to .select a suitable site 
for the thermal power station, Bak¬ 
reswar was selected as a site in the early 
Eighties and DCPL prepared its project 
report in April 1984. 

Around the same time. National Ther¬ 
mal Power Corporation (NTPC) too was 
on the lookout for a site to set up a ther¬ 
mal power station in West Bengal. Pra- 
nab Mukheijee, who was then the finan¬ 
ce minister in the Indira Gandhi govern¬ 
ment, was keen that NTPC set up a 
power station in his home district, Birb- 


hum. And NTPC, on their part, chose 
Bakreswar as the site for its second 
power station in the state. However this 
site was at a different location from the 
present one and was to draw water from 
the Ajay river. 

The Centre-state relations at that time 
were rather stormy and the Left Front 
government in West Bengal, was suffer¬ 
ing the paranoia of an early dismissal. 
Pranab Mukheijee beat a hasty retreat 
and asked NTPC not to stake its claim at 
Bakreswar since WBSEB had already 
selected the site. 

The state government was keen to set 
up five 210 MW units at Bakreswar. The 
first project report conceived of three 
units in stage one and two more m stage 
two. Accordingly, the CEA clearance 
was received in 1984! But this was mere¬ 
ly a technical clearance. Actual construc¬ 
tion could not begin as the Planning 
Commission flatly declared that funds 
could be made available only in the 
Eighth Five Year Plan. But, the state 
government pleaded that it feared a 
1100 MW peak shortfall in West Bengal 


by 1990 and hence completion of the 
Bakreswar power project was essential 
before 1990. The commission relented 
but said that the state must arrange for 
some foreign credit. 

This saw j the entry lof two propo¬ 
sals—the Soviets and the Birlas on one 
side and the Japanese and Americans on 
the other. A committee was set up to 
choose between the two and the Soviet 
one was declared to be the better option. 
Technopromexport (TPE), a Russian 
firm, would supply a large quantity of 
equipment at a low rate of interest while 
its Indian partner, Birla Technical Servi-- 
CCS would look after the Indian supplies. 
While about 70 per cent of the costs 
would be met by credits, the state govern¬ 
ment would have to make arrangements 
for the remaining .30 per cent. 

This was in the second half of 1986. 
What happened thereafter, is not quite 
clear. Soviet premier Nikolai Ry/hkov, 
came to Delhi to meet the Indian Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi and there was 
talk of Soviet assistance for a 630 MW j 
thermal power plant—though no speci- 
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fic project was identified. The Rajiv 
government initially agreed to pass on 
the credit to Bakreswar. But when eve¬ 
rything looked ready, Vasanl Sathe, 
who was then the minister for power, 
said that the credit could not be given to 
any state government as it had to be on a 
state-to-state basis. Instead he first sug¬ 
gested handing over Bakreswar to 
NTPC and later, as a compromise, offer¬ 
ed that any state agency could jointly 
undertake the project with NTPC. 

T he state government was livid with 
this change of stance and was convin¬ 
ced that the Centre wanted to stall Bak¬ 
reswar. Sathe's compromise proposal 
came too late and the state decided to go 
ahead with the project on its own. Chief 


to negotiate with the Soviets as the old 
central command had already started 
crumbling. The state officials were still 
hopeful that the credit would come by 
even if it was in smaller quantums. But 
such hopes were grounded when Jyoti 
Basu himself wrote to the Centre to de¬ 
link Bakreswar from the Russians as 
soon as possible and also airange a suita¬ 
ble substitute for the Soviet credit of 
around Rs 200 crores either in the form 
of bilateral grant, or credit or loan. 

Meanwhile controversy regarding the 
water supply issue had already started. 
The DCPL report included a letter from 
the state irrigation secretary regarding 
the availability of water for Bakreswar. 
It said that 67 cusecs of water would be 
supplied for about nine months of the 



Jyoti Basu Inaugurating tha Bakraswar plant: awaiting a savors pruning in siza 


minister Jyoti Basu laid the foundation 
stone on 28 September, 1988 and the 
state finance minister Ashim Dasgupta 
claimed that West Bengal would mana¬ 
ge funds from its existing resources with¬ 
out levying new taxes. Inevitable ques¬ 
tions arose, as to why the state was so 
keen to get the Soviet loan if all along it 
had had its own resources. 

The I ,cft Front government was 
hoping for a non-Congrcss(n 
party at the Centre in the next elections 
which would be more favourably dispos¬ 
ed and consequently pass on the Soviet 
credit. Its hopes were fulfilled, when 
V.P. Singh’s Janata Dal came to power 
with support from the BJP and the left 
and the Soviet credit was soon tied up 
for Bakreswar. 

But the real trouble began from there. 
Indian officials were finding it difficult 


year, from the Mayurakshi project. For 
the remaining three months, water could 
be made available by constructing a dam 
over the Bakreswar river. 

However, the report warned that with¬ 
drawal of water from the Mayurakshi 
would mean diversion of critical irriga¬ 
tion water which, in turn, would deny 
irrigation to 10,000 acres of kharif crop 
and 4,900 acres of rahi crop. "This short¬ 
fall," said the report, "may perhaps be 
made up by providing tubewells." 

The irrigation department was initial¬ 
ly opposed to the diversion of any irriga¬ 
tion water from the Mayurakshi for Bak¬ 
reswar, but ultimately succumbing 
under pressure, declared that the loss of 
irrigation water could "perhaps" be sub¬ 
stituted by groundwater. There was no 
investigation, however, if groundwater 


was available at all in the Mayurakshi 
command area. 

On the other hand the idea of tapping 
water from the Bakreswar dam for three 
months of the year was not very sound. 
For during drought years, the reservoir 
would not have enough water to cater to 
the power station. Geologists have made 
it absolutely clear that there is just not 
enough groundwater in the area to make 
up for the loss of 67 cusecs. 

W hat led the CF.A to grant technical 
clearance to the Bakreswar project 
without ascertaining the source of 
water? Was it misled by the data provid¬ 
ed by the state government? The 
answers might never be known. But the 
truth about the shortage of water can no 
longer be denied. 

Geologists feel that the state govern¬ 
ment had been ignoring the real .solutioti^ 
to the water problem. They point out that 
West Bengal has the right to construct a 
dam at the confluence of the Noonbill 
and Siddheswari rivers on the Bengal- 
Bihar border in Birbhum district, on the 
strength of an agreement signed bet¬ 
ween the two states in 1978 to share 
river water. The dam could store enough 
water to run the power station through 
the whole year and the water from the 
dam could be brought into the proposed 
Bakreswar reservoir. 

Irrigation department officials say 
that the Noonbill-Siddheswari dam pro¬ 
ject is merely at a conceptual stage with 
only some preliminary surveys having 
been completed. It would also involve 
wooing the cooperation of the Bihar 
government, by sensitive political 
handling. But the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment has not even initiated any discus¬ 
sion with Bihar. Even if the dam was to 
become a reality, it would take anything 
between ten to 15 years. 

The state government has also failed 
to conduct an environment impact study 
for the Bakreswar dam. The study, 
which was scheduled for November 
1990, is yet to be completed. 

There is neither money to complete 
the project nor water to run the power sta¬ 
tion. Water supply depends on the con¬ 
struction of the Noonbill-Siddheswari 
dam which, unfortunately, the state 
government is sot interested in underta¬ 
king. Bakreswar project is therefore 
awaiting a severe pruning in size. And 
the whole misadventure could remain a 
sad reminder of how not to plan a 
power project. • 
amtmmOuptm/CmIeuttm 
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Tin. Not in 

Companies employing the 
metal for packaging are threatened by 
those which use better substitutes 


When '.1 the last time you bought a tin 
of Bournvita? Or Kisan jam'-' Or your 
favourite brand of baby food? 

Yesterday, may be 

A tin? Uh. oh, ! can't remember. It 
was a long time ago. 


T ake a bet. Seven out of ten people 
haven’t seen, let alone purchased 
any bla^ing thing in tin in years. 
Tin isn’t jusi unfashionable. It isn’t com¬ 
monplace anymore. Cheaper and better 
substitutes have pushed it off the shelf. 
And few are mouniing the loss. Of those 
who delighted in tin, a handful may be 
found in the units of Metal i5ox Limited 
(MBL) in Madras or Bombay or Farida- 
bad. Suffering the rage of the market 
that has packed them off. Ctinsigncd to a 
future that holds little light. 

It’s the age of cartons and polyester 
and foil For every tin that is picked up 
anywhere in the country, three to four 
cartons are sold. The time isn’t far, exe¬ 
cutives of Metal Box warn, when that 
inequality will worsen. Crushing tin and 
tin products beyond repair, 
it wasn’t always so. 

Three generations ago. tin shone. 
Metal Box was tops. Tin-based packag¬ 
ing accounted for 70 per cent of its tur¬ 
nover. Paper packages and extmded pro¬ 
ducts made up for the rest. Then calami¬ 
ty struck. Prices of tin plate, the main 
raw material for this genre of wrap-ups, 
soared. And since this accounted for 60 
to 65 per cent of the selling prices, the 
buyers felt the shock. Market share trip¬ 
ped. MBL’s slice of it slid from 55 per 
cent in the early Eighties to 35 per cent 
just before it closed operations in all but 
its Mangalore unit in 1987. It t(X)k a year 
for MB to show up once again in Bom¬ 
bay. In successive years, factories in 
Madras and Faridabad cranked their, 
master gates open. 

But all this had the shakincss of a dino¬ 
saur rising on weak legs. For instance: 
MB personnel in Calcutta claim they. 


I still possess 60 to 65 per cent of the 
I metal packaging market. Yet, what’s the 
share of tin in the overall packaging 
industry? Not more than 30 per cent. 
And it’s reducing. 

M etal Box’s loss has been the ITC’s 
gain. And its profile has grown 
since the cigarette biggie undertmk to 
pack the products of others in cardboard 


both McDowell and Shaw Wallace and 
halfofMalhotra’s. 

ITC is choosy about its clients while 
the market is widening. Manufacturers 
of consumer durables have also started 
to junk tin. Result: other firms are gett¬ 
ing into the field. Like Colour Cartons, 
Vijay Flcxibles and Rollo-taincrs. Each 
is milking its mark. Vijay makes plain 
durable canons while Rollo goes for lin¬ 
ed ones. Lined cartons are used for pack¬ 
aging tea and other aromatic products. 

Meanwhile, non-tin packaging has 
opened a whole new dimension. Freed 
of raw material constraints, the lndu.stry 
is gaining new muscle-innovations are 
coming up, last and thick. Samples: 
reversed printed laminated cartons, poly- 
coated boards and surface printing on 
metallised polyester are only some of 
the fruits of ITC’s research. 

Now, the firm is embarking on ano¬ 
ther first. It’s set to manufacture a 



Agitating workara of Motal Box Umltail in Calcutta: losing out 


in 1970. First came Surf. And then in the 
spring tide came Colgate, Shaw Wal¬ 
lace. McDowell, etc. ITC had arrived 
bigger than life So had the wonder 
cartons. 

"We wanted to get a feel of the exter¬ 
nal packaging industry," said E. Nanda- 
kumar, regional sales manager of ITC’s 
packaging and printing division. That’s 
an understatement. A clutch of big cli¬ 
ents and smart research work has earned 
the company a 40 per cent share of the 
broad-based packaging market. Last 
year, ITC’s packaging division grossed 
a turnover of Rs 90 crores. Today ITC 
does 90 per cent of the packaging for 


sophisticated packaging device called 
bag-in-box in technical collaboration 
with Liqui-box Corporation of the US. 
It’s meant to contain wines, dairy pro¬ 
ducts, beverages, edible oil and even 
lubricating oil. Bag-in-box almost sub¬ 
stitutes tin containers. 

For all that. Metal Box still has the 
last call. During recuperation in the late 
Eighties, it diversified into non-tin pack¬ 
aging and claims a 50 per cent share of 
the market. This figure couldn’t be sub¬ 
stantiated. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that it is finding a way in a 
world without tin. • 

Omitam Bmnmtfmm/Meuna 
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■ Move over 
Maniti 

L ess than a decade ago. 

Maruti 8(X) changed the 
shape of cars to come. It was 
smart, neat...and affordable 
Until, that is, the tax man slap¬ 
ped all manner of duties, 
pushing its cost from Rs 
45,000 to a staggenng Rs 1.6 
lakhs in a course of just five 


HEARD AT THE COMMERCE 
MINISTRY 

AbM Hussain's naxt Job ahouM 
bo witli Ranbaxy. Ones IM 
knows whoro his noxt moal Is 
coming from, ho wlH shut up 
forovor about bitoiloctual 
Proporty Rights. 

AN MNC-LOATHING BUREAUCRAT 



Maniti 800: 
and of the 
monopoly? 


years. Now there’s news that 
could lake the stufHng out of 
Maruti. 

Its monopoly hold over 
the smdll c.ir market may 
end. The government is exa¬ 
mining proposals from five 
international automobile 
giants to manufacture a 
7(X) cc car. One ol them is 
Japanese. But authonty is 
keen to set up an American 
or European competitor to 
Maruti. The foreign manu¬ 
facturers have identillcd 
their Indian partners and 
their schemes are being .scru¬ 
tinised. There’s talk of fix¬ 
ing the price of the car at half 
that of Maruti, "but it’s uk) 
early to say" said a source 
Will Maruti suffer all this 
in silence? Actually it can’t 
do much else. Mamti is 
government-owned and if 
the government wants to get 
in a rival, the only thing left 
to do is take the battle to the 
market. Some in the higher 
reaches of Maruti Udyog 
Limited (MUD actually 
want that to happen. It is 
even whispered that they 
might have been behind the 
business to woo other auto¬ 
mobile biggies. 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


The govemment empowers the BIFR to wind up 
lossmaking Industrial units 

B * Just a hint, no more. The govemment is 
preparing an exit policy. This was disclosed 
in a roundabt'ut fashion by the junior minister 
for industry, P.K. Kurien. The Board of 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR) was empowered to wind up 
loss-making units, said the minister. "This 
docs not mean that its actions have been anti-labour." he said. 
"Nor does a new exit policy mean that it will ignore the 
interests of employees." 

The timing of that statement is interesting: it comes after 
the first flush of euphoria over the industrial policy has given 
way to its rational assessment. Things aren't all that rosy for 
Indian industry. The forum which Kunen chose to make his 
revelations is also significant: he spoke at the annual meeting 
of the All India Organisation of Employers And if s no secret 
that any number of businessmen have generously complained 
to the govemment for not having an exit policy. 

What has stopped authority from having one so far is the 
tremendous political backlash this would generate. Indeed, 
the liberalisers in the Cabinet had prepared an exit policy. But 
this was removed after opposition from a section of 
labour-oriented Congressmen They felt the budget and the 
industrial policy "were bad enough". 

Why the change now"’ For one, labour has taken the 
measures of de-hcencmg and belt-tightening lying down. So 
the government thinks it can get away a third time mnning. 
Two, the absence of an exit policy is impeding the rush of 
enterprise. The industrial policy is not picking up full 
strength. Also, BIFR is being battled both by owners and 
workers if either surmises ajudgement has gone against them. 


■ Money, 
money, money 

T he Federal Bank of 
Kerala is giving its 
Kamataka-based rival 
Vyasa a run for its money. 
Literally. The Federal’s 
deposits crossed Rs 900 cro- 
res March last and arc expect 
ed to touch the Rs KXK) cro- 
re mark soon Vyasa is still 
the leader: as of ."11 March 
this year, deposits totalled 
Rs I .(K)4 crorcs. But Federal 
chaimianM.P.K. Nairiscon 
fldcnt of clinching the top 
spot 

Said Nair: "Deposits 
made a quantum jump of Rjj, 
200crores in 19‘X)-91, reach 
ing a level of Rs 905 crorcs, 
despite a marked decelera¬ 
tion in the growth of the ban¬ 
king industry from 17.9 per 
cent to 13.7 per cent. Nair 
also claims that his bank 
recorded a deposit growth 
rate of 28.80 per cent tfunng 
1990-^1 while the national 
average stood at 13.7 per 
cent. Statistics that will 
make the chairmen of public 
sector banks wince. 


■ Going public 

A consultancy firni enter¬ 
ing the market? Forget 
it. But no. It might just hap¬ 
pen. Kirloskar Consultants 
i,imitcd (KCL). of the 
Kirloskar Group, is planning 
to go public to raise about Rs 
2.5 crores. Its proposal lies 
with the controller of capita) 
issues. The monies are requi¬ 
red to expand KCL's opera¬ 
tions in the field of marke¬ 
ting, research, management, 
project engineering, urban 
planning, computer software 
and so on. The company is 
apparently not keen to tie up 
witlfforeign firms as some 
other consultancy organisa¬ 
tions have. 

Will the KCL move open 
a floodgate? Perhaps. • 
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Parity begins at 

home 

The Centre is in trouble over pensions for defence personnel 



Even apparent non¬ 
issues can become 
dangerous for a mino¬ 
rity government. The 
Congress(l) regime of 
Prime Minister P.V 
Narasimha Rao realis- 
DELIil this m the on-going 

session of Parliament, 
when the Treasury was left completely 
at the mercy of a united Opposition, 
which revived the one- 
rank-one-pension demand foi defence 
personnel. With cut motions looming 
dangerously large over t.he govern¬ 
ment’s defence budget and the Kao mini¬ 
stry facing the threat ol losing the confi¬ 
dence of the House, the C'ongrcss(l) 
hastily agreed to form a high-level com¬ 
mittee to look into the matter. 

But does that signal the end of the 
tussle’ 

Perhaps not Most Opposition leaders 
say that the Congress! I) has been prevari¬ 
cating ever since the issue was raised. In 
fact, the genesis of the controversy lies 
in the previous Congress(I) rule, but it 
was the Janata Dal regime, replacing 
Rajiv (Jandhi’s government, that decid¬ 
ed to consider the demand for parity ol 
pension for defence personnel irrespec¬ 
tive ol their retirement dates 

When in power, V.P. Singh had exa¬ 
mined the pros and cons of the matter 
and his government had even worked 
out an elaborate formula for implement- 
-ing a new pension structure According 
to that sheme, the junior commission 
officers (JCOs) and other ranks (ORs) 
were to get their dues first, while the 
demands of the officers were to be exa¬ 
mined later. The total projected outlay 
for the first two categories was around 
Rs 90 crores last year. 

Unfortunately for the .service person¬ 
nel, the Singh government fell before it 
could sanction the new scheme. The suc¬ 
ceeding regime, headed by Chandra 
Shekhar, couldn’t take a decision, as it 
played caretaker. Once out of powei, the 


Army personnel: in for a boMer deal? 

Janata Dal included the pension issue in 
Its election manilcsio and raised the 
demand in the current session of Parlia¬ 
ment, creating panic in the ruling circle. 

Ultimately, it was the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) that came to the Congres- 
stO's rescue. BJP MP Jaswant Singh 
pointed out that the V.P.Singh formula 
had certain fallacies and suggested that 
the Congress! I) government should 
work out a more comprehensive scheme 
in consultation with the Opposition. 
Jaswant Singh, who is keenly involved 
in the policy formulation, said. "There is 
a move to improve upon it (V.P.Singh’s 
formula) now." 

The BJP feels that even if officers 


were to be included in the scheme at this 
stage, the financial involvement would 
not exceed Rs 125 crores eveiy year. 
The amount is certain to increase in the 
subsequent years, as the number of pen¬ 
sioners would go up. But Singh believes 
that the rise would only be marginal. 

However, .senior retired defence per¬ 
sonnel who have now become MPs, did 
not seem to appreciate the BJP or the 
Congress stand. Lt Gen (Retired) Jagjit 
Singh Arora described the Congres.s(I)’s 
attitude as "in.sulting and unfair". The 
reason the demand for equal pension 
had been kept pending by every govern¬ 
ment, said Arora, was the fear of civili¬ 
ans clamouring for parity. "But such 
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Out of pow er 

An indefinite strike leaves HP without water and 
electricity 


demands from ihe civilians would be 
loially 'iniuMified. The iwo categories 
are not comparable. Defence personnel 
risk their lives for the nation. Jaw'ans 
spend years and years in non-family sta¬ 
tions. They must be given suitable com¬ 
pensation ior all that," explained Arora. 
It seems there is no way the Centre cun 
avoid the hroming liability. 

Such criticisms and the threats of a cut 
motion forced the Congrcss(l) to take up 
the mattci m some earnestness. The 
government has promi.sed to set up a 
high-level committee, to be chaired by 
delence minister Sharad Pawar, with 
representatives from various ministries, 
five MPs and four nominees of ex- 
servieemen. Pawar has also promised 
that any work that is to be done by the 
Congress government will take into con¬ 
sideration the proposals already made 
by Ihe previous V P. Singh regime. 



Sharad Pawan will ha pay up? 


Meanwhile, lakhs of retired servicem¬ 
en feel that things are finally looking up. 
They arc hoping that the setting up of the 
.committee would lead to a quick deci¬ 
sion. The defence forces, and the ainiy 
in particular, are working under immen¬ 
se pressure in recent years The army is 
being increasingly deployed in internal 
peace-keeping and counter-insurgency 
operations, much to the resentment of its 
top brass. Although the recommenda¬ 
tions of the latest pay commission have 
given serving and retired defence person¬ 
nel some relief, the effects of inllation is 
once more beginning to prove galling. 
Under such circumstances, the pension 
revision may become inevitable. 

For. no government ever survived 
long with a disaffected army. And Ihe 
CongressfD’s can hardly risk being an 
exception. • 
mtu Smrtn/Nmw DmUH 


For three days, 4(),0(X) 
people held an entire 
state ol 51 lakh to ran¬ 
som. The employees 
of the state electricity 
board (SF-B) went on 
a wildcat strike after 
shutting down several 
generating stations 
throughout Ihe state. Farlicr, a section of 
Ihe employees had gheraoed the SF.B 
chairman and other members of the 
board, who were forced to seek police 
assistance. Four agitators, including the 
chairman of the employees' joint action 
committee, A..S. Vaidya, were arrested 
and booked on the charge of disturbing 
the peace. As a result, the workers saw 
red and ctilled the strike. 

Life was paralysed as people had to 
make do without electricity and water. 
Profiteers crawled out of the woodwork 
and buckets ol water were retailing for 
Rs 10 each People were forced to col- 


Breathless 


It seemed like a thril¬ 
ler. But the deaths of 
two teenage girls in 
search of a more beau¬ 
tiful self was not fic¬ 
tion Both the girls 
died in operation 
theatre number three 
of the Uik Nayak Jai 
Prakash Narayan Hospital’s plastic sur¬ 
gery department. 

First it was Maya. The 19-year-old 
nursing student of Maulana Azad Medi¬ 
cal College was admitted to LNJP on 17 
August for the removal of a bum scar on 
her breast. She was taken into the opera¬ 
tion theatre (OT) on 20 August and giv¬ 
en anaesthesia. She had a cardiac arrest 
so<rn after. Although her heartbeat was 
resumed after cardiac resuscitation, she 
started having severe convulsions and 


lect water from rain gutters, scenes remi¬ 
niscent of Iraq after the (Julf war. Bunks, 
hospitals and other institutions were 
also not spared. In some places, power 
.sector employees were threatened by 
aggrieved consumers and were forced to 
restore power. But these people were 
lucky. The rest ol the state had to wait 
until the armv and non-striking workers 
restored partial supply 

The strike was the culmination of a 
scries of agitations by the power board 
employees. Their heel lies over the (Se¬ 
dition of the Nathpa-Jhakri hydel power 
project in .Shimladistriet and the employ¬ 
ment opportunities to be provided for 
them The agreement for Ihe Rs 
2.500-crorc project was signed in May 
1989 by the then chief minister Virb- 
hadra Singh and the Union ministry ol 
energy. The project is to be executed by 
the Nathpa-.lhakn Power Corfxvration 
which had been constituted and register¬ 
ed earlier. The joint action committee ot 


surgery was ruled out. She was moved to 
the intensive care unit and put on a respi¬ 
rator, where she died on M) August. 

The second victim was Neelam. an 
18-year-old who wanted to gel rid of the 
scar she had on her upper lip. She was 
admitted to the hospital on 19 August. 
On 21 August she was taken to the same 
OT where Maya had suffered her cardi¬ 
ac arrest the day before. Neelam develop¬ 
ed similar complications and was also 
taken to the intensive care unit and put 
on a respirator. She died on 27 August. 

Although cases were filed with the 
police and two enquiry commissions 
have submitted their repons following 
the deaths, the reports have not been 
made public. And the diKtors of the hos¬ 
pital are very tight-lipped. According to 
surgeons requesting anonymity, the 
girls died because the anaesthesia machi- 
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A faulty oxygen machine causes deaths in a leading 
Delhi hospital 
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Virbhailra Singh: avenging dafaat? 


the power cnipldvccs is denuintling that 
they execute the project on an agency 
basis Ciiving in to this demand would, 
however, mean slopjxigc of World Bank 
assistance I’lie Bank has said that finan¬ 
cial assistance would he provided only il 
the new'ly-consiituted curivoration is giv - 
en the sole responsibility for-overseeing 
the project's execution. As it is, the pro¬ 
ject has been m a state ol limbo ovei the. 
up|X)inimcni ol engineers from the stale 



Shanta Kumar stern measures 


power board The agreement to liaml 
ovei the piojeci's execution had been 
signed on 2.^ .Inly m New Delhi by ihe 
Union minister loi energy, Kaipnath 
Rai. and Himachal Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster. Shanta Kuniai 

The duel minister has made it amply 
clear to the discontcnlcd employees that 
there is absolutely no loom lor negotia¬ 
tion on the issue Me blamed Ins picdc- 
cessor. Virbhadra Singh, lor lanning ihc 


r 


agitation, as he was still si. 
his election defeat. 

The strike continues witt. 
employees not showing any inclinatu 
to meet the state government even half¬ 
way. This called for harsh measures 
from the government which invoked the 
National .Security Act (NSA) and the 
Hssential Services Maintenance Act 
(HSMA). The Centre deployed eight 
companies of the Central Reserve Police 
I'orce (CRPF) as well as the Indo- 
Tibetan Border Police (ITBP) to ensure 
that there w ere no acts ol sabotage again¬ 
st power installations. Shanta Kumar 
'has also issued a stern warning that if 
employees continued to absent them¬ 
selves from woik, their names would be 
struck olf the govenimcnt payrolls. 

The I liiel mmister's strong and adam¬ 
ant stand h.is diawn its shaie of link The 
Congress!I) is now allegedly Mijiporting 
the sti iking workcis and also reportedly 
encouraging other groups to join in 

The uuestion now is who will back 
down, the employees or the govern¬ 
ment'’ Fithei VI ay, the people of 
Himachal Ptadesh have some hard times 
ahead • 

J.N. SaOhu/Shlmlm 



lie, the Btiyle Separator, had a leak and 
the How of oxygen was hampered. A 
mixture of nitrous oxtde and oxygen is 
supplied through the mask to the patient. 
The anaesthetists involved were Dr 
Munshi, a veteran in his field, lo. Maya, 
and Dr Kirii. a senior resident, for 
Neelam. 

Allegedly, an initial enquiry earned 


Says a senior surgeon, 
the team of doctors in 
the OT shouid have 
monitored the 
heartbeat, puisen-ate 
and biood-pressure 
whiie administering 
anaesthesia and could 
have avoided the 
double tragedy 


out by D. Kulpati, the medical su|ierin- 
tendent ol LNJP, ami B. Bhatliicharjee, 
additional medical supeimlendenl. attri¬ 
buted the tiagedy to a leak m the oxygen 
pipe. The rejiori w.is submitted lo health 
secretary Sailaja C’haiidra on 2'i August. 
But Chandra was not pleased, anil ;iskcd 
lor lurthei details So. the second com¬ 
mittee was lormed. This icjiort has not 
been made public as Sailaja Chandra is 
awaiting the police report. 

Surprisingly, neithci ol the lepons 
has blamed the medical stall ol LN.IP lor 
the deaths But. says a senior surgeon 
requesting anonyiniiy. the team of doc¬ 
tors m the (Tf should have nioniloicd 
the heartbeat, pulse r.ite and blood pres 
sure while administering anaesthesia 
and could have avoided the double trage¬ 
dy. Moreover, there w as no oxymeter on 
the Boyle Separator to monitor the How 
ol oxygen. Only now have the hospital 
authorities requisitioned oxymeters. 

"Why should wc take a chance with 
the life of our patients?" asks a senior 
plastic surgeon of LNJP. He referred to 
the deaths as "inadvertent but unfortuna¬ 
te". The blame is squarely put on the 


Boyle .Sepaiator. 

This machine was manufactured by 
Indian Oxygen Limited. Apjiarently, 
lirehminary inspections could not Imd 
any laiilts with it. Only aftci an engineer 
Iron) Indian Oxygen dismantled the 
equipment and checked it thoroughly 
was the leak dcteited. Hospital authorit¬ 
ies have now asked the authorities to 
lejilace the old machine with a new, 
sophisticated one 

The enquiry report has asked for a 
compensation ol Rs 1 lakh to be paid to 
each of the bereaved families But the 
doctors ol the hospital are quite unpertur¬ 
bed by the two deaths. They point out 
that they are not guilty lor the deaths and 
that such incidents do happen from time 
to time and this was being blown out of 
proportion, They also talk of the declara¬ 
tion signed by the patient before going 
into the operation theatre. However, a 
sen tor surgeon commented; "The OT 
should have been IcKkcd up after the 
first incident itself. If we did go for a sur¬ 
gery the very next day at the same OT, 
wc could have been a bit more vigilant." 
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^ Making themselves at 
home 


Illegal migrants from Bangladesh continue to enter 
West Bengal 


The trickle has remain¬ 
ed steady for over a 
decade. Every day. 
hundreds of people, 
Muslims and Hindus, 
cross over to West 
Bengal from neigh- 
WKST BENGAL bouring Bangladesh. 

Some migrate in sear 
ch of a livelihood; others, to escape from 
the ostracism that minorities suffer in 
that country. The authorities tire more 
than aware of this inflow, but so far little 
has been done to stem the tide. 

Political parties, too. know of the pro¬ 
blem and the accompanying scKial ten¬ 
sion. But they seem least interested in 
halting the migration, in fact, it is said 
that leaders in the border districts have 
been encouraging the influx by conniv¬ 
ing with antisocial elements and corrupt 
Border .Security Force (BSF) personnel, 
who make a tidy sum by organising the 
crossings. 

Although the political parties deny 
their connivance and lay the blame squa¬ 
rely on the BSF for failing to seal a por¬ 
ous border, they arc hardly able to hide 


the illegal presence of the foreigners. 
The Bangladesh Udbastu Kalyan Pari- 
shad (BUKP), an organisation of Hindu 
refugees, and the Bangladesh Mohajir 
Sangh (BMS), a platform of non- 
Bengali Muslim evacuees, have held a 
number of demonstrations in Calcutta, 
bringing to light the alien presence. 
While the BUKP is demanding an end to 
discrimination against the minorities in 
Bangladesh, the BMS claims that their 
members arc being forced to leave the 
country because of acute economic 
hardship. 

Replying to a question from one of his 
party MLAs, chief minister Jyoti Basu 
told the West Bengal As.sembly in early 
August that 39.055 Bangladeshis hail 
been intercepted in the first six months 
of this year. Of them, 28,(KK) weie 
Muslims, and the rest Hindus. But 
Basu’s statement, based on ofTicial data! 
revealed only the tip of the iceberg 

The chief minister was indeed in foi a 
major embarrassment a few days later. 
On 14 Augu.st, Congress! 1) MLA Som- 
cn Mitra charged irrigation ministei 
Debabrata Bandyopadhyay of having 




saying that the border is too long to he 
effectively policed. "There is so much of 
cultural and ethnic affinity on both sides 
of the border that it is impossible to diffe¬ 
rentiate between an Indian and a 
Bangladeshi." said a B.SF officer. But he 
claimed that the force was rloing the best 
It could under the given circumstances. 

The residents of Bongaon town tiver 
recommeuded 239 Banglade.shi 
Muslims in Murshidabad for Indian pas¬ 
sports Tbc allegation came as a bomb¬ 
shell. lending credibility to the BJP’s 
vociferous campaign that the Left Front 
was legalising the piesence of foreign 
nationals Basu, unwilling to be sullied 
by the doings of his RSP minister, order- 


Human sacrifice 


Administrative negligence leads to hundreds of tribal 
deaths in Koraput 


The eradication of 
cholera just means 
that people die of 
gastro-enteritis in the 
poverty-stricken 
areas of India. The lat¬ 
est such epidemic has 
claimed more than a 
thousand lives m the 
tribal belts of Orissa The worst hit was 
the tribal-dominated Koraput district. 
The warning bells had been sounded in 
early July, but the health department faiU 
ed to control the situation. 

Unperturbed by the rising death toll. 80 

i6 


doctors, 180 health workers and 56 phar¬ 
macists were absent from work in Kora¬ 
put. Health centres had no medicine, and 
the tribals had no escape from the slow, 
painful death. The authorities only 
sprang into action when the toll reached 
four figures. 

However, the official figure was 443 at 
the end of August. Ironically, even Cabi¬ 
net ministers diffefed in their account of 
the death toll. Harish Chandra Baxi- 
patra, a Cabinet minister from Koraput, 
visited the area and stated that at least 
700 people had been killed by the epide¬ 
mic in the district. The deputy speaker of 
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Infiltrators from Bantfadoali boing takon bock to tho bordor: racurring 
pbononwnon 


ed a probe into the matter, while the 
Union home ministry sent the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) to ferret 
out the passport seekers. 

The furore in the Assembl;-, however, 
had almost no impact on the ground 
reality. It was business as usual along 
the West Bengal-Bangladesh border. In 
North 24-Parganas, said to be the district 
most affected by the incessant flow of 
foreigners, the crossings continued una¬ 
bated. Monaranjan Chandra Ray. a d(K- 
tor, crossed over from Bangladesh on 24 
August, after paying Rs 600 to a tout 
who guided him to the heart of Bongaon 


town. Jabal, a young Muslim, had done 
the same thing a fev^ days earlier. 
Others, such as Rani Sarkar, Sambu- 
nath, Mayarani, Tara Bibi, Ladli 
Begum, were, however, not so lucky. 
They were intercepted at the Haridaspur 
border, while their guide fled at the sight 
of an approaching police party. Each of | 
them had paid Rs 500 in the hope of mak¬ 
ing it to their destinations in West 
Bengal. 

Government officials, however, deny 
any knowledge of thecxistenccof aorga- 
nised racket that thrives on this illegal 
traffic. The BSF pleads helple.ssness. 


that 2,000-3.000 people are crossing 
over each day. "There are too many new 
faces, and the population seems to be 
increasing by leaps and bounds,” says an 
old resident, refusing to be identified. 
Says Asit Dhar, chairman, Bongaon 
municipality; "The recorded population 
ofBongaon is 88,000 as perthe 1991 cen¬ 
sus. But this is all fake. It’s nearly two 
lakhs." Few are, however, keen to coope¬ 
rate with the authorities in identifying 
the infiltrators, as that would be too 
dangerous, say locals. No one dares to 
incur the wrath of the antisocials who 
make a living by ferrying people across 
the border. 

One curious phenomenon, according 
to the local residents, is that the influx 
has increased in recent times. While 
Bangladeshis had been coming over for 
decades, tlicir number is said to have 
shot up strikingly during the last one 
year or so. This, many feel, is largely 
due to the deteriorating communal rela¬ 
tions in Bangladesh, caused by the grow¬ 
ing communal hostilities in India over 
the vexatious Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri 
Masjid issue. 

While the ruling left parties and the 
Congress(l) are virtually resigned to the 
infiltration, the BJP is pursuing a dual 
policy. It is staunchly opposing the clan¬ 
destine entry of Muslims, but is ready to 
keep the door open for Hindus. 

So there is really no one to stem the 
tide while the volume of foreigners keep 
increasing. • 

Smngmmtm ChmkniYatty/Boagaon 


The abject poverty of the 
people forces them to 
eat stuff not fit for 
human consumption, like 
home^lrled meat, which 
does not always dry 
properly and goes bad, 
thanks to continuous rain 


the state As.sembly, Prahlad Dora, 
reported to chief minister Biju Patnaik 
that the epidemic had peaked in Mal- 
kangiri and Nowrangpur sub-divisions, 
and that 400 people had died in Mal- 
kangiri sub-division alone by the third 
week of August. 

With the politicians and the media 
demanding steps to control the epide¬ 
mic, health minister Bairagi Jena and his 
deputy, Trinath Naik, visited the dis¬ 
trict. That was the very end of August. 
The doctors and health staff of neighbou¬ 
ring districts were asked to move to 
Koraput to bring the situation under con¬ 
trol, after two whole months of misery 
and deaths. Loads of medicine were 
rushed to the region and though the epi¬ 
demic was somewhat controlled, deaths 
were reported from the hilly forest areas 
of the interiors till well into August. 
According to latest reports, the disease 
has spread to Kalahandi, Ganjam and 


Sundergarh, and has claimed quite a few 
lives 

The crisis once again exposed the sorry 
state of Orissa. There were a number of 
reasons leading to the situation. The 
abject poverty of the people forces them 
to eat stuff not fit for human consump¬ 
tion, like home-dried meat, which does 
not always dry properly and goes bad. 
thanks to the continuous rain. Besides, 
there is an acute shortage of drinking 
water. Although there are tubewclls, 

114 of these in Koraput alone have no 
handles, and 2,300 have no cemented 
platforms. Added to this is the callous 
state of the health department. Therefo¬ 
re, i t i s not difficult to see how enteric dis¬ 
eases reach epidemic proportions in 
these areas. However, what is difficult 
to fathom, is the .state's blindness to it 
for so long. • 

SmnOm P. NmHtm/Bhubmnmawmr 
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Statue of ftatemlty 




Leftists and Congressmen unite to protect Lenin*s 
statue in Calcutta 


B eheading statues, was a standard 
form of protest for the Naxalites 
in the late Sixties. Two decades later, 
the student wing of the BJP, the 
Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad 
(ABVP), followed in their footsteps. 
Perhaps the three days that shmrk 
Moscow provided the necessai7 
inspiration. 

In Russia, angry young Musco¬ 
vites had pulled down the statue of 
Felix Drerrhinsky—^who founded 
Cheka, the Soviet secret police. 
Lenin’s statues had received only 
slightly better treatment. Inspired by 
the Soviets, students of the ABVP 
decided to pull off a “statue coup" in 
Calcutta. Calling Marxism- 


Leninisnt a "dead ideology”, the 
ABVP issued a statement calling 
upon the people to tear down the sta¬ 
tues of Marx and Lenin, both in Cal¬ 
cutta as well as in the disUncts. 

But before ABVP got their hani- 
ipers ready, the student and youth 
wings of the CPI(M). the Students 
Federation of India (SFI) and the 
Democratic Youth Federation of 
India (DYFl), were ready. Rallying 
to Lsftin*$ cause, diey maintained a 
vigil around the statue of Lenin at 
Esfriii^t^ in dentral Calcutta, and 
majehoi^around dib city widt placar¬ 
ds saying "wherever tlMre is a battle 



Lenin”. ' 

Chief minister Jyoli Basu also 
denounced the the ABVP’s decision, 
and even the Congressfl) vowed to 
protect Lenin from the vandals. At 
the last Congress(l) rally, speaker 
after speaker, including PCCfl) chief 
Siddhartha Shankar Kay and Union 
minister Mamata Banerjee, promis¬ 
ed that Congressmen would not pull 
down Lenin's statue. 

Other committed leftists have also 
sworn to save Lenin's statue. At ral¬ 
lies near the statue, Naxalite leaders 
Azi/ul Haque. Arijit Mitra and 
Ashim Chatterjee rubbed shoulders 
with former CPI MP Hiren Mukher- 


jee and former state finance minister 
Ashok Mitra. While Mukhegee war¬ 
ned about the worldwide conspiracy 
to destroy.Marxism. Haque pointed 
out that the assault on Lenin would 
bring the left together. 

However, while all parties have 
rightly condemned any effort to 
bring down Lenin’s statue as an act 
of vandalism. Opposition leaders 
comment that probably it. would be 
better to bring over the mausoleum 
of one Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov from 
Moscow to Calcutta. He^. ih Basu’s 
Bengal, it should be safer in.the. 
hands of the '^visitmist RussiaQS^,' 


Just in case 


Sunderlal Patwa 
prepares for a possible 
mid-term poll 

Qiicf minister Sun- 
dcrlal Patwa is on his 
guard. Although he is 
confident that no 
moves are afoot at the 
Centre to topple his 
BJP government, he 
has started making ear¬ 
nest preparations for a 
possible mid-term poll in the stale. With 
this in mind, during a visit to Raipuf, he 
asked party workers to establish and 
maintain close contacts with the people. 
The Congrcss(I) is eager to see Patwa's 
downfall A delegation of MLAs, led by 
former chict ministers S.C. Shukla and 
Motilal Vora, went to Delhi m order to 
convince Prime Minister Narasitnha 
Rao of the need to dissolve the state 
Assembly and hold mid-term elections. 
They argued thal the BJP govcmmeiil 
was coniipt and had lost the faith of the 
people. Interestingly, neither of the two 
ministers from Madhya Pradesh at the 
Centre. Madhavrao .Scindia and Arjun 
Singh, joined the delegation. The Pnmc 
Minister, for his part, refused to commit 
himself to any course of action. 

But the Congress! 1) is not his only cri¬ 
tic. Patwa faces opposition from his own 
partyinen also. They have cniicised him 
in no uncertain terms for not paying any 
heed to their opinions and for concentrat¬ 
ing power in the hands of a group of mini¬ 
sters in charge of the districts. 

Patwa had panicipated in an eight- 
hour-long meeting at Raipur along with 
his Cabinet colleagues where workers 
aired their grievances. The chief mini¬ 
ster also attended a meeting of the Janata 
Yuva Morcha, the party’s youth wing. 
At both meetings Patwa announced that 
he had taken over as the minister in char¬ 
ge for the districts of Raipur, Durg, Raj- 
nandgaon, Bilaspur and Bastar. His 
Cabinet colleague, Kailash Joshi, would 
look after R^garh wd Surguja. 

Patwa is out to prove that the BJP is 
still the primary force in Madhya 
Pradesh politics. With a belligerent Con- 
gressfl) at his doorstep, Patwa is taking 
no chances. • 

M. V. Khmr/ltalpur 
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Error of emis^on 

India embarrasses itself by exporting radioactive steel to the US 


J ust as India was in hot-pursuit of 
export markets, ‘hot’ steel from 
Indip turned up in the USA. And 
things looked pretty grim. On 9 August, 
1991, a truck carrying steel imptrrtcd 
from India tested positive for radioactivi¬ 
ty in Washington, USA. In time, the US 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC) discovered that some steel fenc¬ 
ing parts from Calcutta were contaminat¬ 
ed with radioactive cobalt-60. Frantic 
orders to halt all further Indian ship¬ 
ments followed, along with a detailed 
inspection procedure to check the radia¬ 
tion level of all steel products imported 
from India. Picking up the trail from 
Master Halco Inc., an LA-based 
importer. NRC sleuths traced the ‘hot’ 
fencing material to Katia Steel Rolling 
Works Ltd and Mangal Steo! Enterpri¬ 
ses Ltd, both in Calcutta. 

In India, the deportment of atomic 
energy swung into action. A team of spe- 
ciali.sts from their health-physics unit in 
Calcutta, working with the Bhaba Ato¬ 
mic Research Centre (BARC), visited 
both the factones in end-August. "We 
found no radioactivity in Mangal." said 
G. Muthukrishnan, head of the health- 
physics unit. "But some scrap from the 
March shipment of Katia showed upto 
200 times the background radiation." 

Katia is a rolling mill which buys 
ingots from steel plants and hot-rolls 
these to make construction and fencing 
products. Of late, Katia bought steel 
from Durgapur Steel Plant (DSP), India 
Iron and Steel Company (IISCO) and 
eight mini steel plants in and around Cal¬ 
cutta. Since cobalt-60 is a man-made 
source, contamination from purely naiu- 
raE causes is ruled out. Probably the 
ingots got contaminated during produc¬ 
tion in the blast furnace, because 
cobalt-60 is used to check the thickness 
of blast-furnace walls. Since the walls 
get eroded from within, a few milli- 
curicsof the radioactive material is plac¬ 
ed inside the wall and its radiation moni¬ 
tored from outside. If erosion reaches 
the cobalt-60 source, it might fall into 
the furnace. Then it would melt and 
show in the ingots. 

Which is probably what happened. 
But since BARC is the sole producer of 
cobalt-60, its supply is controlled, and 


no plant reported the loss of such a sour¬ 
ce in the relevant period. However, one 
bar containing cobalt-60 was discovered 
in the IISCO yard. But there was no 
trace of radioactivity in the IISCO plant 
at Bumpur. Which was not unusual, 
since IISCO, the oldest integrated .steel 
plant of India, does not use the new 
cobalt-60 technique. So how did- the 
IISCO ingot contain an artificial i.sotope 
not used there? 

From the source material, probably. 
ILSCO buys steel from Bhillai. And Bhil- 
lai u.se$ cobalt-60 in its blast furnace. 


On the other hand, DSP passed the 
radioactivity test. That leaves two other 
possibilities of contamination at source 
for Katia’s steel—the eight mini steel 
plants, under inve.stigation now. and 
scrap. Both local and imported scrap is 
in use. Strangely enough, India has no 
system of checking steel pnxiucts. from 
.scrap to finished gtxxis, for radioacti¬ 
vity. So there is also the possibility of 
India naively importing radioactive 
scrap, moulding it into expon items and 
finally being caught pants down in the 
international market. 

"So far there has been no vigilance 
becau.se there has been no cause for 
worry," says Bikash Sinha. director of 
Variable Energy Cyclotron Centre, a 
sister organisation of the BARC. "But 
the department has been alerted by this 
lacunae, it is clear that somewhere some 
mistake has been committed and we 
have to take a consolidated position to 


avoid this in future." His plans jnclude 
tracing back to the source of contamina¬ 
tion for this ca.se and monitoring im'ixttl- 
cd material from now on. 

Happily, this time the level of radia¬ 
tion is well below the danger mark. 
"Affected people will receive upto 
45,000 micro- rontgens per year, where¬ 
as the permissible limit is I,(10,000," 
says Muthukrishnan. "So this is not har¬ 
mful.” But Vipin Dhawan, managing 
director of Katia, points out; "This time 
it isn’t. But next time there could be a 
calamity. Why should it happen at all?" 


I Accidental exposure to radiation is 
not unusual in a country where radium 
needles are lost with gay abandon. And 
one will probably never know how 
many buildings in Calcutta have a frame 
of radioactive steel. But unsuspecting 
Indians dying quietly at home is probab¬ 
ly less worrying for our government 
than the dramatic death of exports under 
■frowning international .scrutiny. 

In any case, steel will take a beating 
this year, since the import of scrap has 
practically frozen after the devaluation. 
And it would be a stunning blow if India 
lost credibility in the international mar¬ 
ket. True, steel is not one of our major 
exports. But once the country’s name is 
tarnished, there might be spillovers ih 
other areas of export as well. In whicn 
ca.se, the new economic policy would 
fall flat on its face. And probably trip the 
new government with it. 

Antmrm Omv Smn/Meuttm 
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F br over a thousand 
years, the 57-foot 
high statue of Lord 
Gomateshwara, at Shra- 
vanabelagola in Karnata¬ 
ka, has stood atop the 
Indragiri hill, at once a 

tourist and a pilgrim cen- _ 

tre for Jains. But by the , 

time the next festival of In 

Mahamasthakabhi.shekha, 

celebrated eyery 1 2 LjOftlC 

years, conies around, 

devotees might be faced 

with the spectacle of the 

statue defaced by ugly 

cracks along its surface. 

It has been noticed that 
the granite monolith, the 
largest in the world 
second only to the statue 
of Rameses, has not only 
developed cracks bet¬ 
ween the right eye and 
nose, an earlier crack at 
the base of the statue has 
also increa.sed in both 
length and width. 

The left side of the sta¬ 
tue, which comes directly 
in the path of the south¬ 
westerly monsoon, has 
started flaking, and some 
portions of the statue 
have been affected so bad¬ 
ly that bits of the stone 
have actually chipped off. 

What is worse is that 
not all these phenomena 
are new. So, what caused 
the damage, and what is 
being done about preserv¬ 
ing this ancient marvel of 
architecture from further 
disintegration? 

When apprehensions 
were recently voiced that § 
the crack on the leg of the | 
statue had widened over 
the past couple of years, ” 

the Sri Charukeerthi Bhattaraka 
Swamy of Shravanbelagola denied that 
it was a recent damage. "When Jawa- 
harlal Nehru had come here, he noticed 
tl^e crack and ordered that it be immedia¬ 
tely sealed, which was done by an Ameri¬ 
can firm," he said. "What is urgent now 
is thdl a second round of chemical treat¬ 
ment of the old crack be taken up." 

But the cracks on the face were 
certainly not there earlier. Said S.C. 
Hanaminahal, secretary of the Shravana- 
belagola Digambara Jain Mutt of India 


Onthe face 
of it 

The 1000-year-old statue of Lord 
Gomateshwara in Shravanabelagola is 
developing cracks 



TIm atotira of tiw Mn saint: vtethnor wMtiMr 

ca managing committee, "We think the cc 
at cracks are due to the granite quarrying, or 
a- There is a ban on stone-quarrying within to 
;d a radius of two kilometers around the m 
a- hill, but illegal quarrying still goes on." 
i- He added, "We cannot do anything but b) 
w complain to the local police". wi 

t- But the trust which looks after the ^ 
monument has not lodged any com- 
•c plaint or initiated any form of action, pr 
But the fact remains that since stone th 
a- is a good conductor of reverberation be 
ia —in the case of the use of explosives a 


_ S“ch as dynamite 

which are used in 

stone-quarrying—even a 
small blast could harm 
the statue. Chiranjeevi 
Singh, head of the 
archaeology and 

_ museums department in 

, Mysore, and the man 

/Ora behind the ban on quarry- 

’"S' around protected. 
gOia IS monuments in Ae state, 
said, "However minor the 
blast, it must be stopped. 
Even if it docs not affect 
the statue in terms of 
reverberations, it ruins 
the stone structure and 
rock veins in and around 
the area." 

While the cracks <can 
be attributed to qulu- 
rying, the chipped torso 
of the statue is a result of 
atmospheric conditions. 
Standing at a height of 
3374 feet above sea level, 
it is easy prey to wind ero¬ 
sion. When the statue 
was first noticed to be suc¬ 
cumbing to the weather, 
the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of India (ASI) gave it 
! a chemical coating, in 
1984, of liquid paraffin 
which was supposed to 
protect it from the 
onslaught of stone par¬ 
ticles in the wind and also 
from rain. 

But an ASI chemical 
expert said: "Ideally, the 
coating is supposed to 
last for a few decades 
But now, it looks loke 
we’ll have to do it again." 

A minerals expert said, 
"The statue is made of 
fine-grain, grey granite, 
the main mineral 
components of which arc quartz and 
orthoclase. The orthoclase portion tends 
to deteriorate fast if it is left exposed to 
nature." 

When a recent letter, purportedly sent 
by the LTTE, threatened that the statue 
would be bftiwn up. extra security was 
arranged near the monument. But it is 
patently clear that ensuring full 
protection—from other elements—to 
the statue of the Jain Saint will not 
be easy. • 

OMHf I a itk9 a h /»lwmvaiiali 9l a g a l a 
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JacMeOh! 

Shroff establishes himself as the new box-officefavourite 


O n die sets of 
Sadakat 
Hussain’s 
Chauraha. 

The climax 
shot is to be filmed on 
Danny Denzmgpa and 
Jackie Shroff aid assort* 
ed unit hands are rushing 
aound importantly to get 
things in order. Rnally, 
after much hectic, and 
occasionally noisy, acti¬ 
vity, die set is ready and 
the stars are called upon 
to face the cameras. 

Jackie Sfandf begins, 
in suitably intense tones: 

“Mere seena main jo aag 
ham...“ And then falls 
silent, much to the con¬ 
sternation of crew and co- 
star. i%roff has, oh hor¬ 
ror, forgotten his lines. 

Of course, everyone is 
all too understanding. 

These things happen, 
they murmur sympatM- 
cally, before the diiector 
shouts ‘Action!* once 
again. 

As the cameras b^in 
ndling. Shroff lays into 
his dialogues with renewed fer¬ 
vor. Butcleariy.diefirstmisliaphastak- 
en its toil on die actor. He muffs his lines 
asecondtime. 

H’s only after another couple of takes 
dun Jackie finally gets it rigid,. And moti¬ 
vated by dieer relief, no doubt, he walks 
off, shouting to a rniit hand tdget tea for 
everyone. At Shroff’s expense, of 
course. 

There’s no exhaust in hoe," he 
shouts, settling into his diair. ’’MU 
someone please open up the doors?” 

While someone hunies to obey his 
order, Jadde is surrounded by light boys 
and spot boys as he huighs rt himself 
fotgetting his lines, and shares a Mtfi 
widi the^ Says one of die merry band 
‘ hangii^ aTOUiid the actor ^Mcataadnu 
habt" 

. Yea, diat he certainly la. Nci ftir 



Not for Jackie Shnrff the 
starry airs or the habitual 
iatecMnlng that makes most 
successftil actors so 
unpt^Nilar 

Jackie Shroff the stary airs that have 
made a Salman Khan so unpopular. Not 
for him the hdatual lalecoming so cha¬ 
racteristic of Vinod Khanna. Or even, 
the manipuhUion of lines and camera 
angles thrt Boney Kiqioor performs on 
behalf of younger brother Anil. He’d 
much rather spe^ time off the sets play- 
mg with his son. who drops in all too 
otoL Or shae gossip and a hidi with the 
unit hands, whom most stars don’t ddgn 
toadmowledge. 

Quite cleariy, Jadde Shroff is a star 
whfa a difference. I 


But a star he quite defi- 
Dnitely is. With Kam 
Lakhan and Parinda, he 
established himself as a 
scene-stealer, quite over- 
diadowing Anil Kapoor 
with his intense, undcnta- 
ted pcrfotm a nce (the i 
fiiend^p be tw ee n the 
two actors didn’t survive 
this devdopment). And 
with the box-ofliw suc¬ 
cess of his latest sUuiers, 
kz/U and BmM, 
be proved that he posses¬ 
ses both an initial draw 
and staying power. 

The timing this suc¬ 
cess couldn’t have been 
better. Amitabh Bach- 
dian, the only sure-fire 
box-<rffice bet die indus¬ 
try cOttM boast of. had 
decided to take liiii^ 
easy, and Anil Kapoor, 
who’d shown tigns of 
becoming a hit machine, 
was now ddivering flop 
after flop. At such a junc¬ 
ture, ShndTs series of 
hits ensured his anoint¬ 
ment as the most banka- 
oAurAMMTOtt blestaroffilmdom. 

And nobody was happier than die 
assorted producers and directors ( 4 * 60111 - 
bay’s film world. As Rajiv Rai, who 
directed Jackie in Tridev, exjdained: 
"He is a very cool guy. He was never 
into camps. He has no hang-ups of not 
wanting to work with, or for, anyone. He 
doesn’t go arbund messing widi the 
script, either. And because he hasn’t 
been writtoi about too mudi, the audien¬ 
ce appreciates his sustained growth so 
mwfi more. That is why he is on such a 
stable wicket today.” 

Certainly, Shroff has come a kaig 
way fiom die days whoi be was describ¬ 
ed as "fiimittue" by Tmm Adarsh of 
Trade Gwde, after Ids wooden perfarm- 
anoe in Sochche Ifd Bol Bala. Si^s Adar- 
sb now: 'Others would have bm dis- 
heailened by the description, but I dunk 
Jadde took it as a challoige. And today 
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be is the petfonner to watch.” 

But thoi, life has always pfcseated a 
challenge to Jaikishen ShroiT. Bom to 
middle-class parents in Bombay, 
Jackie—or Jaggudad!ti.ashecametobe 
called—was brought up in a Walkesh- 
war chawl, where he soon established 
himself as the local tougbie. But despite 
his real-life impctsonadons of a fibni 


hood, them was never any thought of a 
movie career in his hot he^ 
laughs Shroff: ”I wanted to be eitho* 
a chef in a five-star hotel or a purser in an 
international airline. Anything that 
would take me away from the harsh reali¬ 
ty of my life in the chawl. But no way 
didithiiikoffilms, man.” 

By the late Seventies (”Mu8t you 


mention the date?” be asks. It makes me, 
sound so ancient”), however. Shroff 
had made an appearance in the worid of 
modelling, plugging products aicb 
firms as Cadbury’s, Binny’sandChanni- 
nar. His smouldering go^ locdcs caught 
die attenticHi of Dev Anand. who gave 
him the role of Shakti Kapoor’s hcmch- 
man in Swami Dodo, in 19B2. 

There woe too many heroes around 
at that time." reminisces Shroff. ”So I 
wanted to be a villain. But thro I did 
Jfe/v and, of course, I was set as hoo for 
life.” 

Not as actor, thou^. Widi evoy 
release of Shroffs, film critics took spe¬ 
cial pains to pan his p^ormance. Woo¬ 
den, deadpan, disaster, fluke, were only 
some of the adjectives flung about 
while Jackie cowered in fright behind 
mentor Subhash Ghai’s bulk. *, 

But Mahesh Bhatt’s Kaash changed 
all that The film bombed at the bm- 
oftice, but Shroffs poformance as a 
flop star trying to come to terms widi his 
failure won accolades from all. Soon 
after Jackie announced his arrival as a 
force to reckon with in Rajiv Rai’s Tri- 
dev. holding his own against sudi actors 
as Sunny Deol and Naseeruddin Shah. 
The two Anil Kapoor co-starrers that fol¬ 
lowed, Ram LakJhan and Parinda, esta- 
bliriied Jackie’s credentials beyond 
doubt sriiile his latest series of hits 
improved them even further. 


MILESTONES □ On .hu kic '.s rond to janic 
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MHOfF RMWWaORTV 

■adde doesn’t think too 
vmudi of his peifor* 
manoes, or the ndes be 
I^s, though. And his 
scorn for Hindlt fUm fare 
comes thiough only too 
strongly. "Most Hindi 
movies are boring.” he 
says. There are tdwut six 
6r seven set diemes and 
nobody wants to experi¬ 
ment Never believe a 
Hindi film actor whoi he 
says, i am gmng deq> 
into a role*. It’s bul- 
IstuL We do so many 
films that we can hardly 
do a Robert De Niro or a 
Dustin Hoffman. Have I* 
you seen what long hair 
the policemen in Hindi 
movies have? With that 
sort cX ‘dedication* what 
can you expect?” 

The disgust is quite 
absent when Shroff talks 
about the film pn^, thou^.‘In 
its place there is a resigned acceptance 
of dK fact that gossip rags will be gossip 
rags—nevo’ mind if they accuse him of 
attenqxing to rape Tabbu, younger sister 
of film star Faiha, and leading lady of 
Boney Kspoor’s PrefiL 

”If it makes dieir magazine sell,” says 
Shrt^. at ins most magnaninwns, ”it*s 



fine by me. I d(»’t mind using them 
when I need them but nothing d^ they 
write could possibly affect me. In fact, 
recendy Sutmy and Dimide wanted to 
sue a film magazine for something it had 
written. I stopped them fitmi do^ so; 
why give these people so much 
importfflice?” 

Shroff would rather concenlrale on 



Shitrfr has deddcd 
to cut down <» his 
film conunitmoits 
toqioidniore 
time with his 
fiunily,eqiccially 
stmJaiHfmant, 
<m whom he 
deariydt^ 


his career. And he needs to do th^ given 
the wide variety of rotes he is working 
on. In Sangeei he pli^ a Riyasthani 
musician, white in Vinod Chop’s 42 
he is the pre-Independence Bengali revo¬ 
lutionary, complete with thick passes 
aoA dhoti-hula. 

”Don’t think 1 can’t do it.” he says, ”I 
already know bow to say ‘Aaim 
tymay bhato bashi’ (‘1 
love you’).” 

Meansri^ Shroff bus¬ 
ies himadf widi his 
home, wife Ayeriui and 
son Jqi Hemam, having 
decided to cut down on 
his films to devote more 
time to them. He listens 
to his favourite musi- 
0 —old Ifiodi film songs, 
A1 Stewart and Billy 
Jod—and mdtes die odd 
gourmet meal. 

As for die future, that 
wffl tifee care of iladf. 
Peiluyjs, he win retire to a 
liiU station. Mqfbe he’U 
join pditics. Or even 
devote hiinself to improv¬ 
ing the use of lighting hi 
f&idi cinema. 

After all. hasn’t he 
always been most oom- 
foftabte with the light 
bt^s, when on the sets? • 










How many 
people—spo¬ 
rts people, that is—get to 
see their lives re-enactod 
on stage or on film? In rec¬ 
ent memory, Jesse Owens 
did. as did Nadia Coma - 
neci, and our own Ashwi- 
ni Nachappa took the 
experience a step further 
and played out her own 
life story. 

Now we hear that the 
film Ashwini, produced 
by Ramoji Kao at a cost of 
Rs 37 lakhs, is a box- 
office hit. One of the inci¬ 
dents it relates is that of a 
sprint she once executed, 
in a bid to eat. The expe¬ 
rienced eye of a coach, 
who happened to observe 


Ray-ly 

NOW! 

imilllllll Can it be? 

HHHii Has the rival¬ 
ry between West 
Bengal's chief minister 
and the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition come to such a pass 
that even the ancesdy of 
Jyoti Basu has been called 
into question—with hints 
that thoe were elements 
of the porcine in it—by 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray? 

And it was not so long 
ago that Ray described 
Basu as a friend, only one 
with ideological 
differences. 

The stmy doing the 
rounds is that Ray grew 
thus abusive while relat¬ 
ing an incident to a crowd 



the .scene, recognised her 
skill, leading to his impul¬ 
sive resolution to make a 
champion of her. The rest 


at a rally to protest against 
CPI(M) misrule. He was 
passing through the 
Howrah area one day, 
recounted Ray, when an 
angry mob, mistaking his 
car for a minister’s, pro¬ 
ceeded to call him oppro¬ 
brious names. Ray clarifi¬ 
ed to his attackers, he 




Sound 


AND FURY 


Some 


people wnie 


because-they like to. 


othos because mey have 
to. A third kind, like die 


nmner Governor of Kam- 


mir, writes because it 


feels It owes it to the 


nation and to history". At 


least, that is the reason 


—not ttiat anycMie w^ 


asking—Jagmohan gives 


for his book My Frozen 


Turbulence In Kashmr, 


where he explains his (Jon 


troversial stance on the 


state s affairs during his 


governorship there. 


The book has been 


(fesctibedaswell 


may not have been exact 
ly history, but going by 
the film’s succes.s, made 
for a great script. 


said, that the person 
answering to their colour¬ 
ful description was actual¬ 
ly abroad at the time. And 
since Basu had in fact left 
for London that day, the 
listeners at the rally «lded 
two and two, and came up 
widi the closest logical 
conclusion. 



documoited but, going by 
the title and some sanqile 
pan^graphs, is a little 
wor^. It describes not 
(Hily Ja|mohan’s "grim 
and crincal battle again^ 
terrorism, but also an 
equally extensive and. 
dangmnis battle against 
disinformatitm. I o^d 
hold my own and even 
'Win the first battle, but not 
the second, such woe t^ 
dimensimis, frequency 
and fiiry of the avalan^ 
of insinuations." 

Oli.dear. 
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IMEWARP 


decade is a 
Idng dme. Especially if 
you've spent it being 
Spealor of the Lok Sabha. 
Balrm Jakhar appears 
uftable to shake off the 
habitofcalling people to 
order ed! to the vast 
a^sement of the House 
other day, did just that 
to members of the 
Opposition: ' 

As the minister for agri- 
,culture, Jakhar was reply¬ 
ing to questions on his 
ministiy when he found 
himself being interrupted 
by—in time-honoured 
ti^ition—members 
across the floor. His irrita- 


Maha 

NEENA 

G.V.lyer, 
who won the 
Swama Kdmal award for 
his Sanskrit film Adt 
Shankaracharya, wants 
to repeat the experience. 


homBlmgKvadaUmi 




A CHANCE RESEMBUNCE 


tion caused a temporary 
lapse of memory and he 
responded with a sharp 
"Order!" 

Amid much laughter, 
Jakhar remember^ to 
^tum to the real Speaker, 
"Shivraj Patil, and explain 
that he hadgone back, a lit¬ 
tle, in time. 


Buddham 
sharamtm 
gachchami. Should sound 
wonderful in the voice of 
Sashi Kumar. 

The PTI television 
chief should be chanting 
these words for us pretty 
soon, as the monk Bodhi- 
dharman in a Sino-Indian 
TV fllm. He says he was 
selected for the part 
because of his resemblan¬ 
ce to the monk who was 
most singly responsible 
forthespr^ofBuddh- ' 
ism outside the spiritual 
leader’s own land. 

Kumar hasn’t officially 
okayed the contract as yet 
but there’s no reason why 



SnM Kmmr holy into ' 

^he shouldn’t. Besides the 
Rs 50,000 he has been 
offered, he may also look 
forward to location shoot¬ 
ing in China. Besides, the 
two-hour-long film will 
take only six weeks of his 
time. ■ 



Which is why his Bhaga- 
vad Gita is also in that ori¬ 
ginal language. 

And since his cast will 
have to be chosen on the 
basis of their facility with 
the classics, Neena Gupta 
is an aptchoice for the 
part of Draupadi. Or so 
suggests thwuArcss, who 


reveals that she is an 
M.Phil in Sanskrit from 
Delhi University. (Who 
says brains don’t show up 
on screen?) 

It’s the big screen that 
will see Neena Gupta 
spout Sanskrit—and in 
the dubbed visions, IS 
other languages, notall 


! of them Indian-Hhe ver¬ 
sion of Bhagavad Gila to 
be shown on TV will be in 
Hindi. 

The shooting of the 
film—whose script took 
Iyer 20 years to write 
—commenced near 
Bangalore at the end of 
May. • 

















BRILUAKT’S STUDENT RAJU NARAYANA SWAMY 
NUMBER ONE IN IAS * 90/^91 


“I, in all humility, wish that 
Brilliant continues in its path 
of progress, and grows into 
a synonym of education and 
selfless service where knowledge 
blossoms." 

"Brilliant helps in the shaping of 
the mind and acts as a stepping 
stone towards success. “ 



encapsulated form so that the 
maximum amount of data can be 
assimilated in the minimum amount 
of time in the most effective 
manner." 

"I am also very happy that Brilliant's 
teachers answer whatever doubts 
or queries that the students may 
have, so that they act not only as 


"In preparing for an examination which is as teachers but also as guides and counsels. Ifeelthatthe 
competitive as the Civil Services, one cannot afford role of Brilliant's to a student is the same as the role of 
to lose any time or waste any time in frying to find the a friend, the role of a guide, the role of a parent, the 
necessary information. Brilliant provides data iri an role of a teacher, all moulded into one." 
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. bviously, 

there is nuxe 
I^H l^^to (Greeting a 
fllin (even a 
: down-market 

Hindi film) 
than screaming, "Cut!” and 
"Pftek up!", as DiUp Kumar 
is finding out these ^ys. 

The poor man is having 
sleepless nights ov«' the way 
his pet iHoject, Kalinga, is 





ur stars have 
this thing 
I ^^about public 
pbeea-iutpo- 
Its, restau- 

rants, and, in 
particular, hotel lobbies. 
Most of Aeir reaUy outrage¬ 
ous actions are reserved for 
places nliefe th^ can be 
noticed by a sizeable number 
of people. 

Last wedc, for instance, 
Naghma and Sonam walked 
into a suburban restaurant 
dressed in virginal white, 
and proceeded to giggle 
uncontrollably through their 
drinks and dinner—to every¬ 
one else’s displeasure. Then, 
there was a very drunk 
Kumar Gaurav making a 
scene outside die hotel Sea 
Rock, while sister Priya and 
wife Namrata looked on in 
embarrassed silence. 


hile most of 
the industry’s 
? 1* stud heroes 
like Sunjay 
Dutt, Sunny 
Deol and 
queen (Salman) Khan are 
into exercising during their 
spare time, and the more 


intellectually inclined Nasee- 
ruddin Shah goes in for solv¬ 
ing crosswords, guess what 
Aamir Khan does with his 
spare time? The cute Khan 
likes discussing and playing 
cricket with his building and' 
neighbourhood kids, with 
wife Reena looking on. 


shaping out. And in the even¬ 
ings he can be seen walking 
around the swimming pool 
of a suburban club with a 
very glum expression on his 
face. If you care to ask him 
what he is doing, the great 
man answers, "My doctors 
have asked me to go for an 
evening walk." 

Talk about lame excuses. 


inod Khan- 

na’s great 
I love for his 
white Toyota 
was a recogni- 
sed fact in the 
film industry. But all that is a 
thing of the past now that the 
ex-Rajneeshite has been bitt¬ 
en by a new bug. 

The latest passion in his 
life is a swanky red sports 
model belonging to the UAE 
consulate in Bombay. Vinod 
is desperate to acquire the 
car and so, ever since he was 
informed that the car was not 
up for sale, he has been 
going around with a woebeg¬ 
one lode on his face. 






And then again, there was 
Bengali goon Mitiiun, who 
landed up for dinner with his 
cronies,, got drunk, and start¬ 
ed abusing all the producers 
who. he claimed, had not 
paid him his dues. Of course, 
being as yellow as he is, he 
did not bring up those issues 
the following day on the sets, 
when he reported meekly for 
woik—die night before’s 
bravado forgotten in the 
sobering li^t of day when, 
he must have reasoned, a 
drowning man has no busi¬ 
ness going around upsetting 
the few things that are still 
going for him. Right Mithun? 
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9ndias Pride, Britishers Brpe. 

BPL Colour Televisions. The pride of millions in India. Now exported to Britain. And even awarded the 
‘Best TV’ in Britain by the prestigious ‘What Video’ magazine. After gaining approval from the British 
Testhouse for compliance with British standards. BPL is the only Indian Company to have exported over 
25,000 sets to Britain, in just a few months. Today BPL is all set to double this export sale from 5,000 to 
10,000 per month. Go for internationally proven BPL quality in India too. The pride of Indians. That's 
prized by the British. 

Ifou bull the ^amecolourWs weeYpoft, 
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BPLTV 

Ahvapa Ihe hemti 





ART 


A nd now, it is possi¬ 
ble to borrow art. 

Or at least those 
pieces of it that you adorn 
your home with. Good 
news for all those who 
like to surround them¬ 
selves with evidence of 
their good taste, but can’t . ., 
afford to. For here is an Llul 
original idea—being pro- ^/l 

fessionally promoted and 
marketed for the first 
time in India—an art 
library. 

Here, valuable and con¬ 
temporary paintings and 
sculpture can be bor¬ 
rowed, just as books arc 
from lending libraries, to 
take to your office or 
home. And should you 
grow to tire of looking at 
the same pieces of art for 
too long, or should you 
simply wish to update 
your surroundings with 
the works of artists more 
currently in vogue, all 
you do is exchange the 
old for the new. 

The offer—currently 
open only in Bangalore 
and Madras—is being made 

by Geetha Mehra of Synergy Art Foun¬ 
dation Limited, which runs the immense¬ 
ly popular Sakshi art galleries in the two 
southern cities. "The Sakshi Samhita 
Librajy," she says, "is a part of Synergy 
Finance & Leasing, which was set up in 
1985 by three MBAs: Sanjay Kumar, S. 
Venkataraman and Gopal Rajgopalan." 

With offices in Bombay and Madras, 
Synergy’s flagship venture. Synergy 
Financial Exchange Limited, is listed on 
the Madras Stock Exchange. Tbe art 
library arrangement is really an exten¬ 
sion of Synergy’s concept of operating 
leases. And there is more. By around 
December, Sakshi Gallery itself hopes 
to be listed on the Madras Stock 
Exchange since it is India’s first public 
limited art gallery. "The details are 
being worked out," says Mehra. 

Till then, she is concentrating on 
drawing in members for her art library. 
For obvious reasons, membership can¬ 
not be as simple as enrolling i^t your near¬ 
est videowallah for the latest Hindi hits. 
It is. restricted to carefully scrutinised 
individuals and profession's, corporate 
offices, hotels, hospitals and clinics. 
The one-time membership fee for ten 


A Husain 
on hire 

Libraries in Madras and Bangalore 
allow you to borrow pieces of art 


wherever we arc loca¬ 
ted,” is Mchra’s reaso¬ 
ning) and others. 

Once the work, or 
works, are chosen, Sak¬ 
shi takes care of the rest: 
insurance, periodic main¬ 
tenance (the staff pops in 
every now and then to sec 
to the pieces), advice on 
lighting, transportation, 
ct al. The borrower has to 
do little more than sign an I 





years stands at a mere Rs 100 for indivi¬ 
duals and Rs 250 for corporate 
membership. 

It is the subscription charge that 
would vary. Explains Mehra. "The sub- 
.scription. or rental, would be a certain 
percentage of the total value of the 
works borrowed. Additionally, there 
would also be a safety deposit, refunda¬ 
ble of course, which would again be a 
percentage of the total value." Mehra 
would rather not mention the exact per¬ 
centage "because it would then make it 
so much easier for someone else to copy 
this idea". Or Better it. 

The process of borrowing is fairly sim¬ 
ple. All you have to do is vtsit the Sakshi 
at either Bangalore or Madras (or later, 
at the other centres for which there are 
plans) and browse through their paint- 
ingsand$culptures.Sakshiowns these 
—they have been purchased from the 
artist and sculptor—so there is no fear of 
an irate painter walking into your office 
and yanidng his work off the wall. 

Sakshi’s total holdings, at the 
moment, stand at a value of around Rs 
35 lakhs and include Gaitondes, 
Husains, many south-based artists ("i 
tend to have an affinity with the artists 


Quetha Muhra, 
sayspaintfiufsi 
such aa this OR# 
hy Husain, can 
now bo borrowod 
atafoofrom 
Sakshi Ubrarlos 


agreement which would hold for 
six or twelve months. If at the end of that 
period, the piece has grown on you, Sak¬ 
shi gives you the option of either renew¬ 
ing the agreement or acquiring the piece. 

And what happens, say, in the case of 
corporate borrowers, if the new general 
manager finds it difficult to fall in with 
his predecessor’s taste and 

insists that a piece be exchanged even 
before the stipulated period is up? "We. 
are quite certain that we are not about to 
become clinical in our dealings," res¬ 
ponds Mehra. "After all, the gallery- 
artist-viewer relationship has always 
been a fragile one." 

And there is therefore need to shore it 
up. Which is why Sakshi also intends 
to—if asked to—supply details on the 
artist whose works you have borrowed 
"to help you appreciate the work 
further". Sakshi's Madras gallery has an 
extensive library of catalogues, docu¬ 
ments and information on artists and, 
their works, which is constantly being 
updated. • 

PUMmVhmnl/Baag^orm 
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Singles, no bar 


As an increasing number of unmarried women are choosing to 

adopt children 


• EUu Ntiiif’cil, (I joiinutlisi, is the adop- 
ii\r iiioilicr of a little f^iri Soon after the 
adoption process is through, however, 
she discovers that her daughter has 
tuherciilosi.v She panics at first, then 
rin.its up the adoption agency for advice. 
The counselling works, and in a day or 
two she IS hack to normal, coping with 
the demands of her wilful daughter and 
her job. 


• SevaiUi Tripathi is a civil .serswit and 
an adoptive mother. Despite her devo¬ 
tion to her child, she cannot prevent her 
from pining for her father, who never 
appears to be around. Finally, a compro¬ 
mise is worked out. Tripaihi i uncles 
and brothers are roped in to play father 
figures. 


• Sonali Chatterjee is a businesswo¬ 
man, with a nine-vear-old adopted son. 
She has to travel a great deal in her line 
of svork and. not unnaturally, her son 
misses her a great deal. Soon his resent¬ 
ment begins to express it.self in bad beha¬ 
viour and Chatterjee decides that some¬ 
thing has to he done about this. Gradual¬ 
ly she cuts down on her travelling and 
soon things are back to normal. 


W hat, you may ask. is so 
special about these 
women? And how are 
the problems they face 
any different from 
those faced by others of their kind? After 
all, such situations recur in every parent- 
child relationship and are far more pro¬ 
nounced in cases where the child is not 
one’s own becau.se of the trauma that is 


generally associated with adoption. And 
all parents—^and children—cope with 
them as best as they can. working out 
some sort of compromise or the other 
which will keep both parlies happy. 

So, what is so special almut Ella 
Nangal, Sevanii Tripathi and Sonali 
Chatterjee? 

What sets the trio apart from most 
other young mothers is the fact that they 
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are single women who have adopted 
children and are bringing them up in 
single-parent homes. 

Nangal. Tripathi and Chatterjee (not 
their real names) are not alone in this, 
hut merely part of a general trend in this 
country, where more and more single 
Women are adopting children. Often, 
they have never been married and have 
no intentions of marrying either. They 
are financially independent, but looking 
for emotional fulfilment in a child, 
which, because of the force of circum¬ 
stances, they can’t bear themselves. 
They desire to bc’mothers even if they 
can’t—or have no desire to—be wives. 

Adoption agencies all over India arc 
reporting an increase in the number of 
queries from single women who want to 
adopt children. What's more, a large pro¬ 
portion of those who make these enqui¬ 
ries, then come forward and complete all 
the formalities, and take a child home as 
adoptive mothers. This, despite the 
fact that the process of adoption is often 
time-consuming and frustrating, given 
the number of legal formalities that have 
to be completed. 

Says Padma Subbiah, the manager of 
Mathruchhaya, an adoption agency in 
Bangalore: "Certainly there is an 
increase in the cases of single mother 
adoptions. These women may be divor¬ 
cees or widows but increasingly, unmar¬ 
ried women are applying as well." 

From Calcutta, there are reports of at 
least three cases of single-parent adop¬ 
tion, with the latest cKcurring two 
months ago through the Society of Indi¬ 
an Children’s Welfare, whose admi¬ 
nistrator, Vipul Bahl, rues the fact that 
more singles don’t come forward to 


u k\~> >; ''i 



adopt. "It is the strain of playing both 
roles." he says, "that prevents them." 

Despite such problems, more and 
more single women are coming forward 
to adopt children. 

O ne reason for this could be the Indi¬ 
an single woman’s growing econo¬ 
mic and emotional independence. 
Coupled with this is the fact that adop¬ 
tion is gaining acceptability in India, not 
only as far as married childless couples 
arc concerned but tho.se with children 
too. It is this trend that isencouraging sin¬ 
gle women to go out and "get someone 
of my own to love". In fact, in Bangalore 
alone, there are seven single women 
who couldn’t be happier with their adop¬ 
ted children. 

But while everyone has to cope with 
the tedious submission of certificates 
and reports, the conducting of inter¬ 
views, and the court formalities involv¬ 
ed in adoption, non-Hindu single wom¬ 
en have the hardest time of all. 

Under the Hindu Adoption and Main¬ 
tenance Act (1956), Hindus can adopt 
children legally, and the latter then 
enjoy all properly rights. But non- 
Hindus arc governed by the discrimina¬ 
tory Guardianship and Wards Act I 
(1890), under which they cannot attain 
parental status after adoption: they 


remain ’guardians’, while the ehild is 
their ‘ward’, and cannot inherit property 
(unless a will is left behind) or become, 
legally speaking, a member of the family. 

Says Aloysia D’Souza, (see box) a 
Catholic single mother: "Under this Act, 
when my adopted child becomes a 
major, either she or I have a right to termi¬ 
nate the relationship. Additionally, we 
arc asked to invest a certain sum of 
money, depending on the family’s finan¬ 
cial condition, in Unit Trusts. The sum is 
the child’s when she becomes a major. 
Such rclation.ships are not signatures on 
paper and sums of money in a bank. 
Why then does the law make it so for all 
non-Hindus adopting a child?" 

Another problem that most single 
women encounter is the reluctance of 
most adoption agencies to let them 
adopt children. The Maharashtra State 
Women’s Council, for instance, which 
undertakes placement of children in 
secure homes, feels that it would be 
unfair to subject the child to the taunts of 
children at schtwl or neighbours who 
would want to know where his/her 
father was. Also, maintain council mem¬ 
bers. given the long waiting list of marri¬ 
ed couples wi.shing to adopt, it doesn’t 
seem right to give a child to one person 
alone. 

From the psychological point of 
view, also, some people advise against 
single-parent adoption. Dr Dayal Mir- 
chandani, a p.sychiatrisl with special inte¬ 
rest and experience in child psychology, 
who helped set up the Child Therapy 
Centre at Bombay's Piramal Hospital, 
says: "The most important criterion in 
adoption is the amount of time devoted 
to a child. In single-parent adoptions. 


















TRENDS 


most times the parent is a woiking one. 
Secondly, adopted children always want 
to know, at some pt>int or the other, who 
their real parents are Ihis can be 
worse in Ihc case ol' a single parent, as 
the child may think ol himself or hersell 
as illegitimate. Then comes the problem 
of the absence ot a lather figure. The 
child might start resenting Ins adoptive 
mother’s men Iriends." 

The motivation behind the desire to 
adopt IS also important According to Dr 
Mirchandani. very otten a woman deci¬ 
des not to get married because of her hatr¬ 
ed of men. Hut she loves and wants 
children, so she decides to adopt one. 
All her frustrations will then be worked 
out on this child, leading to its becoming 
traumatised and emotionally 
maladjusted. 


•INNICl • ^OfWil IWitll 

gauge whetiiar tliay are 
competent and nurture 
enough to ratee children 


T his IS where the adoptton agencies 
come in It is up to the workers and 
counsellers at these centres to conduct 
interviews and spend time with prospec¬ 
tive iingle adoptive mothers m an attem¬ 
pt to gauge whether they tire taking on 
children with the right attitude in mind. 
Agencies generally lay down a mini¬ 


mum requirement criteria to which ail 
applicants are expected to conform.* 
First, the women should be in g(X)d heal¬ 
th. so that she will be able to cope with 
the physical demands of looking after 
the child. Then, she should be financial¬ 
ly independent to ensure that the child 
does not lack any material comforts. 
Most important, however, is her emotio¬ 
nal frame of mind, for it is this that deci¬ 
des whether she cqp tackle the psycholo¬ 
gical problems that sometimes occur in 
cases of adoption. 

Her lamily background also needs to 
be examined Only if she is from a libe¬ 
ral family will she get the necessary com¬ 
munity support that is st) essential for a 
single parent If the family disapproves 
of her adopting a child, then the task of 
coping with the new situation—and its 


CASE HISTORIES <>J ''iii.ulr (idojUiyc j>(ir(’nl\ 



Name: Rita Bose 
Age:40-ptus 
Occupation: Legal and 
corporate secretary. Bata 
India Ltd, Calcutta. 
Adopted child: Rahul 
Age: Three months 


r m not married, but love children. So adoption was 
[ the only choice before me. But I kept putting it off until 
r was financially independent, and not an.swerable to 
anyone; 

I didn't have any hassles really, the adoption agency ,. -.' 
didn’t insist that 1 produce ap infertility certificate <MC 
anything, hut they did ask me to take pn a girl child. But 
1 wanted a boy. 

I have a tremendous support system at home: an otiht ■ : 
and a sister who live widi me and do not work. TTwy 
dote oirR^til even more than Ido. 

My ^Uy and friends have stoodby me thropghout.. .. t 
And in the event of my getting married, my husband 
will have K) accept my child along with me. 

; I believe I’m lough enough to handle anything that . , 
cp^ my .way as a single paiei^ $iut staying up nights, ^ 
tiua's aww experience for me.". ' 4^, 
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TRENDS 


attendant social prcssurcv—becomes 
that much more difficult. 

But such meticulous attention to 
detail pays off when the child finds a 
secure home and an emotionally stable 
mother. Explains Subbiah of Mathruch- 
haya: "We would give a child only to a 
mature adjusted single mother. And 
wouldn’t this be infinitely better tor the 
child than growing up in an institution?" 

Interestingly enough, while the num¬ 
ber of single adoptive mothers is on the 
increase, there isn't even a perceptible 
rise in the queries from single men "I 
suppose widowers would rather get 
remarried," says .Subbiah. "As lor single 
and divorced men, don’t they give the 
impression that they want to be taken 
care of all the time? How can they 
‘mother' anyone else, least ot all a 


While the numbmr of 
•ingloofloiiffyo 
mothorslsoiiiiie 
IncroaM, there isn’t 
even a pereeptibie rlM 
In queries ftem 
single men 


child-'" 

But would adoption agencies place a 
child with a single adoptive father'^ The 
answer is an emphatic no Explains .Sub¬ 
biah: "A child needs a mother. In that 
sense a father is not so important.' 
Telang of IAEA agrees; "The quality ol 
iooking-alter that is required comes 
much easier to a woman than to a man. 


Not that tiK) many single males arc 
queueing up to adopt a child. AsChanda- 
na Bose, secretary of Calcutta’s Indian 
ScKiety for Rehabilitation of Children, 
points out; "The general Indian male sen¬ 
timent seems to be that, ‘Kids arc a 
woman’s Job. How can we be expected 
to look after them alone’ ." 

Single women, however, have no 
such compunctions. And as the number 
of single adoptive mothers in the coun¬ 
try increases steadily, it is clear that they 
needn’t have them, cither. They’re 
doing a splendid job of being both par¬ 
ents to their children, never mind what it 
takes out of them. • 

Pinkie VIranl/Bangnlwre with 
Nandika Madgavkar/Bomhay and 
Sub-jihra Rangamanl/Caleutta 



“The idica of adqjting a 
.chfld bad come to me years 
' while reading a 
' maptzine article. But 1 
; didn'tdo anything about it 
as I thought that only film 
r .’stars and wealthy people 
' coii}4(difofdtodosuch 


; Qdi diii thought was 
in my rnind. My 
, . "family disat^joved at first 
; a^ t^C;amolic 
! ilh^tMtido^ I went to for 
;^fidy^distx>titagcKl n». 


Name: Aloysia D’Souza 
Age: 40-plus 

Occupation: Stenographer 
in a private concern, 
Bombay 

Adopted child: Anisha 
Age: Three years old 


ones because the fathers 
were away working in the 
Gulf. 

Finally. Iwent to the 
Indian Association for 
Promotion of Adoption, 
where 1 discovered a set of 
legal obstacles. The total 
process of adoption took 
six months to come 
through. 

When my baby was 
brought to me, she had 
scabies and was thin like a 
stick. But everything 
worked out fine and today 
she is the most exuberant 
child going." 



Name: C. Sharada 

Age:39years ^ ’ ' • 

Occupation: Telephone operatorrKamatal^, 
telecommunications. Bangalore 

Foster child: Poonam 

Age: 10 years " ' ■ * 

"The desire to adopt a 
child has been with me ever 
since I was 14, when 1 saw 
an abandoned baby near a 
temple. I haven’t really 
adopted Poonam in the 

legal sense of the w(Hd 

because her mother is still 
alive. She brought her to 
Mathruchhaya because 
she couldn't give her'child 
the best possible care. 

mofhei' and ^shen 
‘mutdtrgif’, SHeuspdwcall 
me ‘aunty% faut now it has 
become ‘amma' 
Tomeittn^esno 

PoQt^jfi my 

love be 

acc^^g ito-whailtTafi^? ■' 
bfflBffcemys?" 
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Through 

another’s eyes 


Eastern situations described h\ western writers 



On the beaten track 

Rod Richard goes traipsing in 
Tibet 

Rod Richard g(x*s 
traipsing through 
China and in Tibet. 
Meaning that this 
i.s yet another trave¬ 
logue of a white 
man s visit to an 
alien land and 
people simply 
muat read about it. 
China is a diver¬ 
se country and certainly not as clean as 
merrie England, which is enthusiastical¬ 
ly pointed out by Richard. The man is a 
teacher on a visit after years of yearning 
to .see what China is all about. Sure, 


nc seems to be a sort of fetish with the 
writer Surely this man can't be so naive 
as to e.xpeet—that white man's contribu¬ 
tion to civilisation as we know it 
today—napkins to be seived with the 
slop he IS dished out 

This book could have been far more 
interesting. Particularly so as Tibet has 
been closed to foreigners for donkey's 
years. 

Richard's enthusiasm at meeting fel¬ 
low white men is a little excessive, 
though understandable in the light of the 
fact that he is, alter all, in a strange land. 
His adventures don't take him too far off 
the beaten track although he does endure 
some hardships in the course of his jour¬ 
ney. Eunnily enough, at almost every 
point he giK's to. there are other tourists, 
including those who are part of package 
tours. So much for exploring uncharted 
101111017. 



A vtow of Tibet: Just anotlMr dirty bH of country? 


there are interesting snippets on the Chi¬ 
nese diet (that eternal favourite, dog 
meat, is nimbly side-stepped by our 
adventurer). We are also regaled with 
tales of eternal queues for bus and train 
tickets, and descriptions of bureaucracy 
that matches what is to be found in India. 

Tibet, where Richard spent most of 
his time, is revealed to be yet another dir¬ 
ty bit of country. Contfuering bad hygie- 


Still. the man deserves some commen¬ 
dation. He does try to instil in his readers 
his enthusiasm for the countries he 
visits, at times, successfully. A major 
thing that seems to be missing is an 
encounter with a genuine character. In 
books of this sort, a la.sting friendship is 
usually developed with a local, who 
then becomes very much a part of the 
story. Not so in this case. 


Marco Polo, he ain't, but Rod Richard 
sure tries to bring a little bit of China and 
Tibet into our lives. So when reading 
this book, read it as a travelogue and not 
as an adventure. 

HmUn Quptm 

Calhng From Kashoar A Journey Through Tibet 
Richard PubJishedby Penguin Price Rs 75 ♦ 


Another city, 
altogether 

Calcutta, edited by Michel Vatin 

Ht)w nice. After all 
that bad press, a 
publication that 
makes Calcutta 
look like it has 
recently received a 
smart, new lick of 
paint all over, not 
to mention a tho¬ 
rough overhauling 
of its entire system. 

Though it’s a moot point whether it is 
morally permissible to encourage blame¬ 
less tourists to visit a city, labouring 
under the impression that they are doing 
themselves several favours. No one—in 
his right mind—can love the city unless 
he belongs to it in the first place, by birth 
or a kind of poetic, refusing- 
to-be-disillusioncd.marriage. All that 
takes tim^. The tourist usually hasn’t 
thatcommtKlity. 

True, the picture on the cover of this 
city guide is that of a dented double- 
decker listing to the side where foot¬ 
board passengers precariously hang 
—but, how charmingly it greets the 
camera, how invitingly crimson its 
paint! Calcutta looks like a ball of fun. 

Oh yes, there’s all that hearkening 
back to its ‘propah’ past, the pink gins at 
the ToUygunge Club, the polo in the dra¬ 
matic twkdrop of the Victoria Memori- 
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al. and the intellectual aristocracy of 
Bengal. 

But denizens of the city (for whom, 
any way, this book is not meant) will be 
amazed to learn that the proper way to 
address a young man is as "Bra", that a 
"Koi-hai" is "an old Indra hand", that’ 
Dusschra is an exclusively ,Sikh festival, 
that the "Flurry" cake shop is Itx-’ated in 
New Market, that Bengali cuisine is best 
appreciated at the Sonargaon in the hotel 
Taj Bengal, and the way to spell the 
name of the living-legend Filmmaker is 
S-a-k-y-a-J -i-t Ray. 

To be'lair. the book also provides 
.some little-known insights: into the 
city’s beggar population (thay arc lobby¬ 
ing for recognition as professionals), the 
Colony of Rats that the people of Calcut¬ 
ta lovingly—and typically—sponsor at 
Cur/on Park, and that there exists an 
emergency doctor service (Tel; 
466770-410604) Also, there is valuable 
advice on how to avail ol destinations 
approachable from Calcutta, as far as 
Bhutan 

And what loscly pix. 

Prita Mmitra 


CafcuUa Insight City edited by Miohoi Vann 
Published by APA Publications Pfic« Rs250 


A touch of caste 


Sophie Raker sees it 
everywhere in India 

When this country 
happened upon 
Sophie Baker, it 
was merely a wel¬ 
come break from 
the oppressive 
atmosphere of 
Afghanistan 
before the Russian 
invasion, where 
she’d been fil¬ 
ming. Later, even while delighting in the 
cultural freedom of India, she realised 
how, paradoxically, it existed between 
the defined parameters of caste. 

While the Hindu system of codes of 
conduct has been the fashionable target 
of denunciation, Baket has come up 
with an observant record of her experien¬ 
ces living with .some representative 
clas.ses—not castes, as she imagines 
—of India. 

There is much, naturally, that she can¬ 
not fathom, and sometimes misinter¬ 
prets. But she is never judgemental, and 


that is rare. 

If she chooses to view a poverty- 
stricken cattle-farm in Rajasthan us the 
setting for a typically "princely family 
of Rajputs", there is little to criticise in 
her; much to be ashamed of in the inter- 
pretors of our native culture who led her 
there 

She chances upon some truths too 
clo.se for Indian comfort: "A (Marwaril 
girl may have worn jeans and sweaters at 
college, but after marriage "she will 
always have to wear a sari and keep her 
head covered in the presence of her 
elders. In time...her husband will beco¬ 
me unfaithful. These young men now 
want another kind of woman, young 
starlets, models and the like, and 
because they have money, they can pay 
any price." 

Oh well. But, more happily, she 
describes a couple from a "middle-class 
family in Delhi," as having "kissed and 
cuddled quite openly in front of me. Hav¬ 
ing both come from backgrounds where 
hardship had had to be overcome, they 
were content with what they had achiev¬ 
ed for themselves." 

Even journals have happy endings. 
PrttmMaHrm 


Caste At Home In Hindu indiaby Sophie Baker Published 
byRupa&Co Pnee Rs95 


The R^j and all that 


Suhash Chakravarty, on British 
perceptions 

Four decades after 
the sunset of the 
Raj, came an asto¬ 
nishingly false 
dawn. The retreat 
after a century of 
largely iniquitous 
authoritarianism 
was followed by a 
wave of the 
"wonder-that-was- 
British-lndia nostalgia". It is. perhaps, 

this sepia-tinted balloon of revival that 

Suhash Chakravarty chooses to punctu¬ 

re with The Raj Syndrome, a detailed, 
insightful but clumsily-written account 

of Briti.sh perceptions of India. 

Recent revisionist literature, glossy 

celluloid accounts as well as the century- 

old justifications of imperialism, philo¬ 

sophic, economic and socio-religious, 
cannot gloss over the fact that despotism 

is rarely, if ever, benevolent. The free- 


I dom movement is itself an indictment of 
[ imperialism. And even today, the story 
of Nildarpan. by Dmahandhu Mitia, 
(the oppressive history of British indigo 
plantations) is told in the isolated villa¬ 
ges of Bengal. 

In his welcome study, (’hakravarty 
includes the views of not only dedicated 
imperialists such as Lord (’ur/on, but 
also niilk-and-waler liberals, and com- 
milied socialists like Harold Laski. That 
the Raj rested on the pillars of pillage, 
racial pride and political expediency, is 
evident. ".Superiority in India is a ques¬ 
tion of epidermis," Aldous Huxley 
notes. Rabindranath Tagore was written 
off as "not siiflieienily eastern" (compar¬ 
ed with Kipling!) 



RaMndranatb Tagora: waatam 
writars conaldarad him not 
siifficiontly aaatarn 


Chakravarty quotes British authors 
who claim that western educated' Indi¬ 
ans lack character, and dismiss Hindu¬ 
ism as a religion of fear and superstition. 
(71 course, no white man worth his salt 
would marry an Indian, notes amnher 

The F-nglish authors go even further, 
(jandhi is mischievous, and Indian poli¬ 
ticians, a group of people working again¬ 
st destabilisation of the Raj. India, of 
course, is considered an artificial crea¬ 
tion. bound to break into different nation- 
states after the adhesive glue of British 
rule departs. Also. "demiK'raey and 
.lationalism are not part of tlic Indian 
tradition." 

Unfortunately, Chakravarty peppers 
his writing with little-used phrases. If 
the author hadn't plundered the dictiona¬ 
ry, The Raj Syndrome would have been 
a better read. • 

Srtitfoy Chowdhury 


The Rai Syndrome A Study In Imf^enal Perceptions by 
Suhash Chakravarty Pubiishbrt by Pongum Price RsTb 
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ON BOOKS 


An aff«r of the heart 


Laid hare in a new biography of Edwina Mountbatten 



One (if the great 
fspoonerisms of the 
century was uttcr- 
ed by Principal D. 
R^aram of St Stc- 
^ phen's College, 

Dbihi. During a 
conversation with 
‘ I me, he called the 
last Vicereine, 
Mountess Countbatten. Ever since, it 
has been difricult for me to take Coun¬ 
tess Mountbatten seriously. 

A 5()7-page biography, Edwtna 
Moiouhatten. A Life Of Her Own by 
Janet Morgan, appeared some weeks 
ago. In many respects, it is a sad bewk. 
The first 40 years of Lady Mountbat- 
ten's life were frivolous, hedonistic, per¬ 
ipatetic and aimless. She had numerous 
affairs, nearly driving her handsome hus¬ 
band, whom she constantly deceived 
and considered sexually inadequate, 
round the bend. 

The Mountbattens were a well- 
known and well-connected couple. He, 
grandson of Queen Victoria; she, grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Ernest Cas.sel. in his day 
arguably one of the richest men in 
England. Edwina Ashley and Louis 
Mountbatten had met before he left on a 
world tour with the Prince of Wales in 
1921. The tour included India, where it 
was a near disaster. Edwina turned up in 
Delhi and caught up with Lord Mount¬ 
batten. 

She was staying with the Viceroy. 
Lord Reading, who was a close friend of 
her father's. The young Mountbatten 
did not impress Lady Reading, who 
wrote to Lady Cassel that she did not 
think Mountbatten had much of a future! 
Some misjudgement! The marriage was 
neither happy nor successful but it solv¬ 
ed Dickie Mountbatten's financial and 
housing problems. 

Lady Mountbatten's life took a seri¬ 
ous turn when she turned 40. She plung¬ 
ed into war work and showed a flair for 
organisation and fund-raising. But 
sexual promiscuity continued. 

In 1943, the fortunes of Lord Mount¬ 
batten took a most favourable turn. Chur- 





Utrd Loul* Mountbatton, Jawaharlal 
Nahra and Edwina: a spacial 
raiatlonahlp 

chill appointed him supremo of South- 
East Asia Command (SEAC). Jawa¬ 
harlal Nehru visited Singapore in early 
1946. The Mountbattens combined 
enlightened and radical political views 
with foresight. They befriended Nehru 
and made much of him. They liked him. 
He them. A year later Mountbatten was 
appi^inted Viceroy of India. In Septem¬ 
ber 1946, Jawaharlal Nehru became 
vice-president of the interim 
government. 

For us the significance of this tome 
lies in the intensely intimate correspond¬ 
ence Nehru and Edwina conducted for a 
dozen years. Thanks to Rajiv Gandhi, 
this is made public for the first time. 
(Lady Mountbatten died in 1960. Nehru 


in 1964.) At one stage, the two wrote to 
each other every night. How Ix^autifully 
Nehru wrote to Lady Mountbatten; the 
letters, several hundred, convey subdu¬ 
ed passion, subtle sensuality, blended 
tenderness, pitetiy, philosophy and poli¬ 
ties, On both sides there w.as recognition 
of the grim reality that they could go 
thus far and no further. Some of Nehru’s 
sensitivity of style and spirit rubbed off 
on hdwina. "1 think I am not intere^cd 
in sex as sex," she wrote, "...There must 
be so much more to it." 

Nehtii w rote in one moment of agony, 
"And how do you think I would fare if 
months passed without a letter from 
you . Have you realised what your let¬ 
ters mean to me?" The great Prime Mini¬ 
ster was a lonely man. To no Indian 
woman could he write with such can¬ 
dour. 

Did this platonic intimacy m any way 
impinge on national matters? Did it 
cloud Nehru's judgement? There is no 
concrete evidence, but Mountbatten 
being asked to stay on as Governor- 
General after 1.5 August 1947 was one 
important offshtM)! of this friendship. 
Another was India's decision to retain 
the Commonwealth link after Indepen¬ 
dence. Nehru, as rebel, had been vigo¬ 
rously opposed to any such connection. 
He suddenly changed his mind. The 
author more than hints that Lady Mount¬ 
batten had something to do with it. 

The letters have immense historical 
value and it is fortunate that they were 
not consigned to a shredder. Without 
them, Janet Morgan’s book would have 
attracted negligible notice, even in 
England. • 



f(Atma Mounlballan 
AirnOlHtrChmbY 
Janal Morgan. 

Pubitahed oy Haipar CoWna 
Price. 20 pounda 
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MOSCOW MANIA 


The Indian media have gone overboard with their coverage of Russia 


® H(m I wish (he 
SovR'is woiikl settle 
ihcir intem;il difteien- 
ees (|uickly so that 
nornuilcy is restoieil 
III the Indian media, 

__J which have {lone 

oveihoaid with their Goibachev cosera- 
>;e SomeuI our sialwaits who had hurri¬ 
ed lo Mosi'ow have staileil then usual 
luck ol i]uotin;> la\i-dri\ers ol that city 
lo heel up the iinpicssion that they are 
out lo eel liom-lhe-hearl sioncs Irom 
So\ let citi/ens Also, why should the 
IirImii iicwspa|H'rs t.iriy so much bilge 
on the Sosiei happenings Irom the Dai¬ 
ly I i'lc^iai>h. I he huh’iH’iulcni, I he 
hiili’priuh’ni an SiinJav and so on ’ 1 he 
western media have their own vested 
inieiesis m eo\ering the Soviet at'lairs, 
hut there is no need for us lo lag along 
VVe iliil have two unusual stones on 
the Russian developments The Suiulax 
Iinies af India did well to carry a piece 
ol that old warhorse ol Indian jour¬ 
nalism, Kussy Karanpa, who is certain 
that the romnninist Patty ol the .Soviet 
Union (C’PSU) will use again and play 
.1 decisive role in the nation's alfairs. It 


cannot disappear, it is everywhere, he 
points out. 

Now, Karanjia knows the Soviet 
Union better than most of our pen- 
pushers and had rubbed shoulders with 
the likes of Nikita Khrushchev, who 
once told him, "If you ever need help, 
shout lo us across the Himalayas. We 
will come. We will dig a tunnel through 
the mountains." But today, as pointed 
out by Karanjia, Gorbachev is sold on 
the West and. unlike his predecessors, 
has no respect for the Third World. 
"Boris Yeltsin has emerged as the Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher of the Soviet Union and 
the nation is being blown away and 
now we have two Moscows—Yeltsin’s 
and Gorbachev's. All the instruments 
of state power have disappeared. 
Democracy has devoured the people," 
writes Karanjia 

N. Ram, in Franlline, echws the 
same point ol view but is harsher on 
Gorbachev. The shocking dismantling 
of the siK'ialist system established in 
l‘JI7 IS the first aspect of the present 
upheaval. The second is the likely disin¬ 
tegration of a multinational country. 
Both Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin pre- 



MIKHAII. GORBACHEV 


The Shocking dismantling of the socialist system in the 
USSR, estabiished in 1917, is the first aspect of the present 
upheaval. The second is the likely disintegration of a 
multinational country. Both Mikhail Gorbachev and Boris 
Yeltsin preside over the calamity and wreckage 


side over the calamity and wreckage. 

Why this tierce backlash against the 
existing system? Ram ansvyers, "No sin¬ 
gle individual can be assigned the res¬ 
ponsibility for such major historical 
calamities, but it fell lo Gorbachev’s 
inueh-vaunted ‘political genius’ to 
gather together all the destabilising, 
anti-socialist, disintegrative forces 
under one roof and preside over the fren¬ 
zied demolition work all around." 

Ram acknowledges Gorbachev’s 
contribution lo the moral awakening in 
the U.SSR. Why. for a lime, he even 
adviKuied the ‘l.enimsi style of work’ 
anil a brand new socialisi moral temper. 
t)n the international front, he launched 
peace initiatives, brought home troops 
irom Afghunisiun and got along 
lamously with the western leaders. 

Ironically. Gorbachev’s permanent 
friends turned out to be the occupants 
of the While House and 10 Downing 
.Street. Ram claims that (Jorbachev pain¬ 
ted those members ol the Soviet parly 
and government leadership who held 
on lo long-eslablished revolutionary 
values as •hardliners’, ‘Stalinists’ and 
’rightists’. Andrei Gromyko, defence 


















minister Sergei Sokolov and party ideo¬ 
logue Vigor Ligachev were all treated 
shabbily by the ‘great emancipator', 

The basic explanation for Gor¬ 
bachev’s failure, according to Ram. "is 
the absence of any serious theoretical 
conception or perspective, even so 
much as a reliable rough sketch, of the 
‘iranscendentar changes this leader¬ 
ship wanted in every sphere, particular¬ 
ly the economic and political spheres". 
His policies reveal a political rootless¬ 
ness and lack of stability in the strategic 
approach and consisted of continual ad 
hoc manipulation of goals, visions and 
hori?ons. The conversion of the system 
of governance to an executive presiden¬ 
cy gave him unprecedented institution¬ 
al power and, as the record shows, such 
unbridled power has not been good tor 
the .Soviet Union 

A refreshingly frank and honest 
assessment' 

Pension parleys 

DilipChcrian in The liusmess & Poli¬ 
tical Ohsener blasts the one wnk-one 
pension scheme which is very much in 
the news today. His arguments are inter 
esting and logical. "A state which funds 
pensions is necessarily diverting 
money, from possible investment into 
new avenues of employment." Hence 
pensions arc okay only in a state where 
employment is full and where unem¬ 
ployment is made bearable by the exist- 
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In all the reams and reams 
that have been written on the 
Ameena episode, very few 
journalists have gone into the 
crux of the issue—the 
grinding poverty of her 
parents 

ence of an acceptable dole 

Chcrian points out that the very con¬ 
cept of one rank-one pension is not sup¬ 
portable under present budgetary consi¬ 
derations. If this demand is acceded to, 
other government servants will also 
demand the same privileges. "Once 
trade unions across the country begin to 
demand the one rank-one pension sche¬ 
me as their basic birthnght. the explo¬ 
sive impact on govenimcnt budgets 
need not be detailed." 

But will our political parlies listen to 
these arguments? 

Victims of poverty 

In all the reams and reams that have 
been written on the Ameena episode, 
very few journalists have gone into the 
crux of the issue—the grinding poverty 
of Amcena’s parents. Wilson John of 
The Hindustan Times highlights this 


aspect while interviewing Badruddin. 
Amcena’s father. Driving an auto¬ 
rickshaw from morning to night, he 
earns around Rs 40 to Rs 50 a day, hard-, 
ly enough to feed and clothe eight 
children (six of them girls) besides pay¬ 
ing house rent. The sole bread-earner, 
he cannot afford medicines for the fami¬ 
ly when someone falls ill. A new dress 
once in four years is a luxury. Unsurpri¬ 
singly, the semi-literate father succumb¬ 
ed to temptation when the Saudi nation- 
. al offered him a job in his country and 
agreed to the marriage of his daughter 
who. he claims, is 18. 

The issue has elicited interesting res¬ 
ponse in the ■Letters' column of the 
paper. Dr Abida Samiuddin from Ali¬ 
garh Muslim University rct|ucsts her 
community to regard the case as that of 
a forced marriage of a miiioi girl by- 
poor pal cuts to a rich, old man. "It is 
because of the growing demand of 
dowry thiit a number ot decent girls of 
mairi.'igeablc age remain unmarried. 
This is particularly so in Hyderabad 
where the outdated custom of ahora 
and jora has assumed threatening prti- 
portions The issue should not K' treat¬ 
ed as a conllict between progressives 
and fundamentalists, but on a siK’ial 
plank " 

Dr Zafarul-Islam Khan, director of 
the Institute ot Mamie and Arabic Stu¬ 
dies, New- Delhi, IS more outspoken. 
"Ameena is being used by people who 
have no sympathy for Muslims. The 
same section earlier blew the Shah 
Bano and Babri Mosque controversies 
out ot all proportion. Eivery year count¬ 
less minor (Hmdn) children in rural 
India are married. Have you ever heard 
of an outcry? There arc millions of bon¬ 
ded labourers. Hindu females are killed 
systematically while still in the foetal 
stage or at birth. Parents of Hindu girls 
ha\ c to buy husbands for them otherwi¬ 
se Amecnas anef Shah Banos will not 
piovide fig-leaves to cover our naked 
bodies. Media hype of this kind will 
only help alienate large sections of our 
population." 

Unpleasant facts, but true. Every day 
there are reports of unemployed par¬ 
ents, unable to face poverty, killing 
themselves and their children. Suppo.se 
Badruddin had been forced to take this 
extreme measure? In such a tragic even¬ 
tuality. he would have got two small 
paragraphs m ‘Crime news in brief 
Sad. but again true. • 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


High on dope 


Powerlifter Sumita Lxiha is charged with 
taking petformance-enhancing drugs 



S he wiis up (oi un 
Ai|uii.t dw.iril 
The o(lici;il 
rccomincndutioM h.iil 
been sent to the govern¬ 
ment ;tnd lollow-up let¬ 
ters prepared. Hut then 
came the results ol the 
routine dope tests. And 
the w ill Id Clashed aiound 
Sumita Laha 

Although she is no Ben 
Johnson, the initial reac¬ 
tion has been the same 
When the woild leeoid 
holder in the HMl-metie 
spimt first learnt of his 
disqualilication lor test¬ 
ing positive, he stalled 
out b> giving three or 
loui dillerent excuses. 

The onK dilleience in 
Sumita's case is that she 
claims the urine sample 
wasn't heis "U could 
have been Kathy’s iMil- 
len), she added, implying 
that the world champion 
in the T.S-kg class at the 
World Powerlifting 
Championships held in 
New Delhi in the last 
week ol June this year 
had had the labels 
switched 

After the initial outbur¬ 
st three years ago. John¬ 
son had gone into hiding 
and had refused to speak 
on the subject of doping. 

•Sumita Laha, on the other 
hand, has gone to the 
press with a vengeance, 
making several accusa¬ 
tions including the one 
above. She obviously 
does not have a lawyer to 
caution her against the 
outburst, which could prove to be more 
damaging than even the tact that she has 
tested positive for banned substances 
The .senior vice-president of the Indi¬ 
an Powerlifting Federation (IPF). 
Rajesh Tewari. wanted that Sumita 
Laha could face a stiff sentence because 
of the accusations she has hurled at the 
International Powerlifting Federation 
Ms Laha had alleged that the tube contai¬ 
ning her urine sample was damtigcd and 
a fresh one had to be put on. W'hat's 
more, she went on to suggest that the 
urine sample may have been changed. 
"This ts a serious allegation and if the 
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international body decides to take 
umbrage, there is little we can do," said 
Rajesh Tcwari. 

The Indian powerlifting body, which 
hosted the last world championships, 
apparently broke the news of the doping 
test to the press. "No responsible organi¬ 
sation divulges the results of doping 
after the first test. The normal procedure 
IS to request for a second test after which 
the results can be made public.” complai¬ 
ned Monojit Bose, former chief of the 
IPF. 

The IPF denies this allegation. 


"We did not go to the 
press with the news." 
argued Rajesh Tcwari. 
"When some Journalists 
tried to enquire about the 
prospects of some sports- 
persons getting the Arju- 
na award, the fact that we 
had written to the govern¬ 
ment informing it about 
the dppe test results came 
to light. We had no inten¬ 
tions of denigrating a girl 
who had just created a 
world record." 

However, one thing is 
certain in this confusing 
scenario; that Sumita 
Laha was not on the best 
of teims with the IPF. Her 
relations with the federa¬ 
tion secretary, Sul^rgta 
Dulia. was strained. Ms 
Laha had even been deni¬ 
ed entry into the world J 
championships and it was 
only through a court 
order that she finally 
managed to participate. 

And the rift between 
Dutta and Laha only 
increased alter the latter 
went on to create a world 
record in the tournament. 

Realising that the con¬ 
troversy could well end 
her sporting career, Sumi¬ 
ta Laha has now decided 
to write a letter to the pre¬ 
sident of the International , 
Powerlifting Federation 
explaining her side of the 
story. In the meantime, 

Laha is trying her best to 
have the results of the 
first dope test conducted 
in New Delhi during the 
championships nullified. 
There is yet another way out for Sumi¬ 
ta Laha: give up powerlifting and try out 
another related discipline, weightlifting. 

And that's exactly what she is trying to 
do at the moment. There is a problem 
though.It’s true that the two disciplines 
—powerlifting and weightlifting—^ 
controlled by different bodies, but it’s i 
highly unhkely that one will agree to j 
admit a suspended sportsperson into its J 
fold. ^ 

And that may well signal the end of a 
promising career. • j 

Mjn Smn/Cmieutta j 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Job bonanza 

■ Having just got back their 
gold from Portugal, the 
Goans seem to have develop¬ 
ed a new-found confidence 
too. The government recent¬ 
ly announced jobs for all 
Goan youths by 2001 AD. 

According to the new 
employment scheme, 
announced on Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's birth anniversary, any 
one who has lived in Goa lor 
l.'t years will be eligible to 
apply for a job, and this inclu¬ 
des the 98.600 Goan youths 
already registered in ihc 
employment e.xchange. 

There are. of course, seve¬ 
ral problems to be tackled 
before the scheme can be 
implemented. For one- 
almost half of the young 
people registered in the 
employment exchange have 
not completed secondary 
schixtl and have no technical 
skills. All of them, however. 


want white collar jobs. 
Moreover, the government 
has so far been unable to per¬ 
suade private entrepreneurs 
to employ people through 
the employment exchange. 

But no one can accuse the 
Goan government of not hav¬ 


ing goixi intentions. The 
labour minister. Lui^in Falei- 
ro, whose baby the project is, 
was a firebrand trade union¬ 
ist in his heyday and per¬ 
haps he. more than anyone 
else, knows what it's like to 
be a job-seeker 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



At death’s door 

■ These are trying times for 
the people of Kolhapur in 
Maharashtra. The town’s 
favourite elephant, Gajaiax- 
mi. is d^ing and no amount of 
prayers and hhajans being 
sung almost round the clock 
seem to have any positive 
effect on her health. 

Gajalaxmi, who is suffer¬ 
ing from "general debility".' 
according to officials of the 
civic btxly, has not been res¬ 
ponding to any treatment 
and sores have now broken 
out all over her b<Kly. Even 
the veterinary doctors from 
nearby Pune have thrown up 
their hands in despair as 
Gajalaxmi has stopped 
taking all fcHvd and medici¬ 
nes. 

It’s now a wait-and-watch 
game for the people of Kolha¬ 
pur, with the imminent death 
of their favourite elephant 
casting a pall of gloom 
over the town. • 


MILESTONES 


DIED: BImal Khalsa, former Akali Dal MP and widow 
of Beam Singh, on 2 September in Mohali, Chandigarh. 
She was 37. 

DIED: Anand Mohan Malik, additional director 
general, military training, on 4 September in New Delhi. 

DIED: Sharad Joshi, noted Hindi satirist, pigywnght 
and journalist, on 5 September in Bombay. 

KILLED: Bhai Gurjant Singh Rajasthani, leader of>> 
the Khalistan Commando Force (KCF), in an encounter 
with the security forces on 31 August in Mohali, 
Chandigarh. 

EXTENDED: The term of the Justice J.S. Verma 
Commission of enquiry till 31 December, 1991, to, 
enable the panel to complete its tasks of identifying 
security lapses responsible for foimer Prime Minister 
RajivGan^'s assassination. 

; .JNTRODUCED: The Special Protection Group 
\; .(Amendment) Bill, toprovideseenriw to Sonia Gandhi 
Y: and hertMdren, indie Sabha on 2o August by the 

hometninisttf, SiB. Qiavan.-. • •. 4 . 


KIDNAPPED: Khemiata Wakhloo, former Jammu 
and Kashmir tourism minister, by some unklentified 
militants in Srinagar on 4 September. 

LAUNCHED: india’a second Operational remote 
sensing satellite (IR8>iB) fiom Baikontri 
cosmodrome in the USSR on 29 August. 

' i 

i 

PERMITTED: The UP government tocarry out the 
repairs on the disputed B^ri Masjid by the AUtdiabad. 

High Court. 

REPRIMANDED: Siddhartha Shankar Rtiy, W^t 

Bengal Pradesh Congressfl) president and ){foi(3er ot (he 
Opposition, by Hashim Abdul Halim, Spe^Crpfdie 
state Assembly, for making "undignifiw renwi^’*.,.. 
about Jyoti Basu, chief minister. . . * ’ 

SEIZED: Uranium, used iaatqnMpoii^iy 
$ 50,000 in the international tftatket cm 29 Adpstlrt > * 

Ranchi. * 

WON: Parvatf Khan, pdpsing^i.^Sdkluaward ohl- 
'.SeptomberinNewDelf^; '-V- . '‘'.4 


tUNOAV IV—21 IWI 
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SUNDAY WEEK 




ThereiaareasonioteiinonotoflucklBMoW'fof .\ 
yoaXoasem your energies aiKtcoiMeiitii^im: 
Ws social work. You can rely on your tawd!iw».' 

IJn Kk espedally inmaumielaiedtQetotieniiiiltMf 

i'S® ^health. .V-rr:-'': 

Good dtetas: 15,17 and 21 ^ ' "■ ' 

Lucky numbert: 5,6 and 7 
Favourabk dlrecti^ South 

TAURus( 2 iAiKiir-»Miiy):--'''' ' 

& M Thiswcek.prdftaskdalswiUbeal)tetoadiievea 
jmjUfSi lotofaoweMwlliiBliUebUoflHudworlc.Lovers . 
Iflll vdlllwveaptoasiMttimXontiolyourWinittjud 
he tacdblwWIe dealing with your super^. 

' %Wg Agoodw^forsperisiuen. 

Gooddatasi 13 . ISahd IS 
Lucky ntuo&en: 6.7 and 9 
FnvounbiaSOncIlan: West 

GEMINI at Mny-^ Jans) 

fn% Stellar Influences will make this a lucky week for 
you.Aplen«aetr^lslntheoffln|.SptMtsrt»e«Will 
do well. Bu&inewnwn might b^wensrive d^ ' 


: ■■ .1 .{MUtners. 

Good dMcK 16 , 1 S and ^ 

Ludtyiwnllienr: t, 3 dMl 4 
FavounMidircctioiat Notih 

CANCtltm Jun»^ Jttlil) 

llfjr A YottWiUfaceaHlui^dnwinttieflist'halfofihe 
lllli w 6 e|t.Sonw 6 inii^<n'lohiiiniUanyott,Check 
lyM extnvi^puxiSk‘11Se4ecdiKtludfoftlwweekwi^ 
ahettwond.njeiidsu^ltiebelpflil. 

CSTt t*^herfth<^)iowspOuSe will worry you. 
GouddMdfili. llandlS 
. lJBClQ'jMHidwnu 3 , 5 and 7 
Fan^nbie SHreeltai Baaf 

LEO (21 Jvlar*# Aii|i»t) 

2 VSi This wtS be a good week for courtship and 

marriage, fipiployees can expect promotions. A 
Pafiffl journey towards the end ofthe week might lead to 
B 8 |SS financial lOaws. Avoid controversial persons. 

Students win do well. 

(^ood dates: 17 , 18 and 20 
Lucky munberi: 4,5 and 7 
Favonmbic dlnctknt Nerth-west 

VIRGO (21 August— 20 Saptoibor) 

YourbealthwilltroublcyouthroughoutiMswedc. 
p« 0 ^ Bod: your family mem^ and GoUeaguea will 
give you some nseflil dps. attention to die 

t .if a probtom at home. Comsilt your elders before 
s? ^ making fifuuiciBldeids. 

Good dates: 16,17 and 19 
Ludty ounbars: Z 4 and S 
Fbvutfaliladiiaclloii: SoathrWest 




aiaft an Wt fhvpunb^^ 
yo^eflotta v^bein yaiji. fj 
MNdiv phue. 
b(^. Athpnier^drsaUfW; 






i'wjaR 'busy.Athoner^ 
«SlisL‘I jitt^on. 

Good daiesi.fO, 19 and2] 
LtuSty iniDbtn: 1,2 and 6 
Favourahiedircctfam: East 


l 4 HStyin|B>bm:l, 2 and 6 ■ '■'■'■XWm 

Favourahiedircctiaii: East 

SCOMWOll October—nONrwember) 
li'HI t^,isaweekofmixedfoitune 4 .Profeiiteh^ 

.yhouldbecatefidwfaUedesaingwiihihBb'se&ip^ 

, po sot neglectyourheidth at dlls might leadto;. 

^ various complicsdoos. Forge ahead wifliyoHr^,. 

. ph 4 shilt*w>ide*itavagaiioe. ' 

G<|ndd«(tff 17 , 29 aDd 21 ... 

l 4 Mkyinmtim: ‘ 5 . 7 aiid 8 . . f. 

FavoerableiHroctloii: South 

SAOnTARlUSCll November —20 Decembn) :,fl| 
-*51 This is not a good week for romance. However, ow-' 

other matters you will make steady progress. But,. 
if /Bl donotoverstrainyourself.IfyotthavecbiUrttti v^n 
Hj»w| diey.vdBm»dyourspcdalatterdionddswwdc, 
as II Chnkextravagance. ...v 

Good data; 16 , 19 . and 20 . 

LudtyiiiHiibent 6 , 7 aiid 9 

Favourabledbectlua: North -.vV# 

CAl^CORN (21 December —20 January) 

Put in your utmost effort in profaslonal matters 
and success is asured. Judicial offleas wiltdo : \ 

^ ^S. exceedingly well. Bachelors, be ready tti . 

hearyourweddingrittgiog.Bosinai 8 mtwillge^ 
hiorariveoffers. 

Gao<l«l(Mam?iO, 2 (land 2 l - - S. 

LHCfcynttmberst 4 , 6 amt 8 

FevounriiladttectlDD: Wat 


AQUARIUS (21 Jtmaair-aOFcbradqr)- ■. 
m|H|n| EmployemwiBbeindiegoodbooiu.^tii(riif/< '^</^^^^ 
emplo:^.BiaiiiessinanMiylaiindMKW 
ventures. FrieiKit and teladva wfll aadttt$^-' 
.thKa4bondw week.Achagc(dr0sidlpni^>l^f^ 

'IlliSi . Etaeiy.RoaiaaiceaiKltiMrilagean'i^j^d^^ 

Good data: 16, % and 21 ./ •■.jSvS 

Lucky'nBbibeai'7,8aiid9 

FavouraMet B ree ^ rKotdl-wat' 

• ■ , . • • *. 

PISCES (21 Pebnutfjr —20 March) : 

There wIB bo afew dtsamxdmiaenta 6w yoft dUa 
weck.pw^B8slond8wtflfansorimoftpaltt9h^>^ 


ThewwiBbOafewdisamxihttmentaCarydftdw .^1 f 
kXS week.FK^BSslond8wtUfBnsorimoiKpo^diMyk^ S 
■'M'®'. both ftomdsehr subordiiHaaWuf a apii^.:.M.Jl^ f. 
ChildiaiwiU demand yon adendcaYouWE^^^ ; 

havemiAuuida iilmtyoffestKl8sitffitkMi.~:;V’1^!!fl 


xrriok. havetoshoulda pla 
Good Dates: 19 . 20 aod 2 l 
LaefcyBnaAefw 3 , 4 i{itd 9 _ 
Favoutabiedbactioa: East 




STARPARlitTflatesSAOrrrARlUS*-^^ 


TlrSagsbariM weaea^ 

Oeoi tmtporary phase. A 


• • ■ .... ilf 

, . 0 .*'aa!l U.Uvi;L^A. .>J 




f ‘ •hr s-A w 
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RANDOM NOTES 







' ' ) 


HEARD AT THE INDIA 
INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 

At tlM IKS our mombors boliovo In 
eonolotoncy. First, I.K. Qu|ral 
said Saddam Hussain had tha 
right to occupy KuwaH. Now, ho 
says that ho himsolf has tha right 
to occupy his mlnistorial 
bungalow. 

AN lie REGULAR 


depMy ft 
nMind- 
mAdi of re&' 
4aio levder. And 




bf Ifeetricity so 
could be illomi- 

: SdlA TiMXJuds bttve now 


WaRAwitllii 



any arrangements tor 
electricity. 

But the recent visit cif 
Union minister of state for 
mines Balrani Singh Yadav 
changed ait that. Balram 
Singh, aca)ntpanied by 10 
Mfs XinclMding $.S. Ahiu- 
walia of the ‘shwHng bri¬ 


gade') arrived, at Sriperum- 
budur im the IMHh day after 
Riyiv’s assassination. And 
Was affiled to discover the 
ws^ in which ihe ssonadhi of 
die, dead leader had been 
Defected. 

He drove Haight b die 
Rg) Bh^n to rpquest Croiyi^^ 


V.H. P a msaHirt li y : wlwrs's 
ths w icasirt 

the failure of two district 
Congress chiefs to hand over 
Ri ' 4 lakh.s—collected in 
their regions—over to the 
fbUpdatiOo. The Tamil Kadu 
PdC(I> chief, V.K Rama- 
.Qt^y hhd,proini8ed to coi- 
.iecn i^s for the fdiin- 
ditidn; In state, and this 
stihi v^aspaft.of (bat amount. 

. if^sehi allegatiotis are 
dediig^he tiptmds that G.K. 
‘’l^ar i^t the two etring 
to it. But no 
^ ..devtl^menis ate 
'bC front h'ntii 
..^ipidhi fews from 


BonU^ay: who eats where 

■ Chhui Qsrdsni The Mecca-Medina of the 
Intermediate classes. Patronised mainly by those too 
intimidated by the Taj or the Oberoi, but who have lots of 
money to throw around. Not bad food In a junk-Chinese 
sort of way if your tolerance of the vulgarity of the 
ambience is high. 


■ Qou FortugUMu: The Goans may have over 500 
kinds of fish but they have only five masalas. Within those 
. timitafidns, godd food. A nice ambience with strolling 
guitarists ai^.exc^lsnt service. Patronised by vriiai used 
to be called the Bombay magazine crowd, it treats 
evsiyone^VjPs'or ()therwisfr--4(|ually wsll. And 
soihstliiBS, PoQja Bed! provldss ths entertalnmenl 


■ fomlMiy gtymkhaua: The profsssionaiclassas 
have rstreSM hem afttir the trading masses pushed up 
restaurant prices with their 6quiiffllent.of monopply 
moriey. The puisine pan m good, the ambience b slightly 
> sporty and jf you don't mind a touch of the iatHtals, one of 
Bombay’s njesrpbces.. 


■ ihti lediae MIb Probably india'sfinestFrench 
n'itaurant (its rival Is DeM's la Rochslis), the pric» are so 
high that most people are automatlcaiiy excluded. But 
because jt takes its food sefioiisly, it'k^ the riff-raff out 
and gets an up-market crowd of famous to ssmi-famous 
people. • ■ ■ ■ . 


■ Juut DuMurlte Ths phenomenon of the 1990$. A 
>fair^ ordinal restatuanf by day, iHeiransfonnedatler 
^summhinmeiaacafeitutseivw on^dsssertf. The 
B ttrrifle end h is oib (tf Itw few pl«as bi 8^ 


■ At the Foreign Office 
all activity has come 
to a standstill as the dbnizens 
of the IFS await further deve¬ 
lopments in the Soviet 
Union.- *" ’ 

So much sothat-even trans¬ 
fers aiid new postings have 
been |nit oil bold, until the 
shape ojf things ro come is 
dear. And Prime Minister 



P.V. Narasimha Rao is the 
one robtolne for this. 

Recently, wlwn foreign 
secretary MucMcund Dubey 
approached Rao with the j 
request to revise the postings ' 
of the iFS cadre, the PM put 
him off Sluing that they 
should wait another fort¬ 
night, until things ciystalfis- 
«d in the USSR. 

FcVi the way matters were 
progressing, the country 
may . end up requiring ano¬ 
ther JO-1S ambassadors. • 






















DELHI DIARY 


'UlmrttlMatan 

■ Former Cabinet secre¬ 
tary Vinod Pandey 
may have been relegated to 
bureaucratic oblivion, but he 
still fancies himself as the 
aibiter of the government’s 
destiny. With the help of his 
star-gazing powers, of 
course. 

Around two weeks ago, 
Pandey summoned four IAS 
officers to his offiee for a 
meeting. After performing a 
quick puja at the make$htff 
mandir in his office, Pandey 
initiated proceedings in his 
deliberate manner. 

But much to the horror of 
those assembled, Pandey 
began to pontific^ cm the 
govemment’sehances of sur* 



VlNod FMdcyi iM. tt tan’t 

vival. Accending to him the 
Nara-simha Rao regime 
would not last mme than 72 
days, never mind how stable 
it may appear at the moment. 

Unfortunately, Pandey 
hasn't a clue as to who will 
take the unfortunate Rao'.s 
place. 

His heart says V.P. Singh, 
but his head rejects that possi¬ 
bility outright. 


A b— n tytlrt 

■ Just who isaBJPMP? 

Every single member 
Of Parliamenft who won 


HE-ARl) IN CKNTRAL HAl.l. 

I’m sure SIT stanils for Suicide 
Invitation Team. 

AN MP ON THE SPECIAL INVESTIGATING 
TEAM INTO RAJIV'S ASSASSINATION 



U(.Mvanf:dMltaig«rl«i UMontMe 

1 BAROMETEf^ | 


Ministers: current state of play 

NnrMimha Rao: The conventional wisdom in Delhi is 
that after a brave start, he has retreated to being the Rao of 
old: take no decision until it is absolutely necessary. The 
charitable response Is that he's waiting till the end of the. 
parliamentary session. 


Aijun Singh: Slight setback in recent weeks for the 
PM-in-waiting. The party has not taken kindly to Ms Mthng 
Madhavrao Scindia up on the BJP issue. And there's a 
feeling that he's going to be over-the-hiU unless he makes 
his move soon. 


Kamal Nath: in an era of economic perestroika, only 
the environment ministry can delay projects, Industrialists 
liked Maneka. who made a lot of noise on global issues but 
could be suitably accommodahng on private sector 
projects. Nath is too wily for most of them and his dout has 
risen correspondingly. 


I*. ChMnmhaiam: Has proved to be the no-nonsense 
achiever of this government. Doesn't court Jayalalitha (Uke 
V.K.Ramamurthy) or cultivate hacks to ptant stories (tike 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam) but knows what he’s 
doing. A tremendously successful minister even If be Is 
slightly earnest and humourless. 


MmHiuvrM SdiMHa: There was never any doubt that 
he would turn out to be the most efficient minister ki this 
Cabind. Blit some worry that he's behaving IBie the 
managing director of Air India or Indian Mrfinee and « 

neglecting his political career. 

F 

MughaitalNh golaulih Tiwwrong S^havln^ 
right in{nhtTy.tJGla the depth aitiftmbomidanM 
tohRtheBraahnevfteeinth^lenlgnellleOwhewlft.# i 






latter seems tabe^ 
versiM. Such 9|P W*^''**^ 
as Sftiristt .Charui^, 

Swami Chihnuq^in^^^ 
Vinay Katiysr. «4io 
prominence-ill dte 
organisations of die 
parivtr refuse, to. 4$^.^ 
themselves 

mentaiy activity, uhleRilw^ 

magic words. 'Ram 

are associated with it.' : 

And nobody is 
annoyed at this deveiopni^. 
than BJP leader LK. A^vh- 
ni. Especially since the fUg^. 
lost the elections held fortte'. 
constitution of several 
mentary coiiunitiaes; 
because of the absence 
these members. i ? 

Advani has issued stem ’ 
warnings to them to 
line, or el.se...But the ntem-': 
bers, fearing none bat Ood^' 
continue to pl4ymimi4. | 


MeigNTtrouMb 

■ Is the Janata. 

going to merge .iV: 
the Congress?. 

If the stmemottsof i 


the-record, 
anytbiii^ to goby, yisi. 


If.T! Ml iT^ iTi ■ ~ I ..m 
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It*8 over 


T he Special Investigating 
Team (SIT) came close to 
capturing Sivarasan and Sub¬ 
ha alive 25 

-31 August). The SIT did 
not lack in efficiency but 
were faced by a group who 
would not be taken alive. 

The investigation.s are far 


plan. Their unexpected suici¬ 
des means that we will never 
know who was the brains 
behind the plot to kill Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

All the money spent by 
the government to bring the 
culprits to book has virtually 
gone down the drain. The 
SIT's failure to arrest the cul¬ 
prits deserves further 
scrutiny. 

S. Bachan Jaet Singh, 
Hydarabad (Andhra Pradeah) 

■ The sudden discovery of 
the killers’ whereabouts and 
subsequent deaths was sur¬ 
prising. It was expected that 
the real story behind the plan 
to kill Rajiv Gandhi would 
come out, but that was not 
the case. Instead, people are 
even more in the dark. 

The SIT should not get dis¬ 
couraged and should renew 
its efforts at rooting out all 


LTTE militants prefer 
death to being captured and 
this showed in the events 
that took place in Karnataka. 
B. Boaa, Calcutta (Waat 
Bengal) 

■ The story was quite infor¬ 
mative. The authorities con¬ 
cerned should explain the 
many lapses that occurred in 
the course of the investiga¬ 
tion. Ifit wasn’t for their slip¬ 
shod work, the killers could 
well have been taken alive. 

Y. V.B. Bao, Mlaaamarl (Aaaam) 

■ The methods adopted by 
the investigating agencies to 
apprehend the murderers of 
Rajiv Gandhi were crude, to 
say the least. The entire ope¬ 
ration in Karnataka was 
bungled with the result that 
the prime accused managed 
to commit suicide. 

Given the past history of 



TIm msmsIim: ilMth WM tiMir only opUon 


from over and there are 
bound to be more revelations 
in the future. 

The LTTE should mend 
fences with the Sri Lankan 
government and avoid com¬ 
mitting acts of violence in 
India. 

K.V. Rafagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ The main accused were 
finally nabbed 90 days after 
they carried out their deadly 


LTTE members and sympa¬ 
thisers from their hiding 
places. 

MdSaUmAnaart, Calcutta 
(Waat Bengal) 

■ it is unfortunate that Sub¬ 
ha and Sivarasan managed to 
commit suicide before the 
investigating team could get 
to them. The SIT should not 
be blamed for what h^pen- 
ed as they did their best 
under the circumstances. 


the LTTE, it was extremely 
unwise to bring in truckloads 
of commandos to surround 
the house. The terrorists 
were thus left with ample 
time to commit suicide and 
take their secrets with them 
to the grave. 

Instead of gloating over 
the fact that the two main 
accused are dead, the govern¬ 
ment should set up an enqui¬ 
ry committee to find out 


exactly where the investigat¬ 
ing team went wrong. 

P. SIvaram Prasad, Kumool 
(Andhra Pradesh) 


Anything goes 



V.P. Singh: helping thn 
BJP7 


I ani Shankar Aiyar is „ 
correct when he state.s 
that the Janata Dal has allow¬ 
ed the BJP to emerge as a for¬ 
ce in Indian politics (Sympto¬ 
matic secularism, 25—31 
August). V.P. Singh had no 
qualms about forming a 
government with the BJP’s 
help in 1989. Now he is try¬ 
ing to portray his party as the 
ultimate in Indian secula¬ 
rism. However, the average 
man is only too aware of the 
fact that politicians are 
opportunists. ^ 

The Janata Dai has been 
exposed for what it is, a party 
bent on ruling the country at 
any cost. 

Bltash Mlara, New Delhi 


SeHNIefonco 


I t is surprising that your 
magazine could publish an 
item ciirrying incorrect state¬ 
ments (Practice makes 
imperfect, I—7 September). 
The statement that I left'the 
station without information 
and that the Central Bureau 
of Investigation (CBI) was 
looking for me is a misrepre^ 
sentation of facts. I did not 
leave the station for personal 
work but with due informa¬ 
tion to the acting registrar. I 
came back after two days on 
22 August and subsequently ' 
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met with the CBI people. 
They had .some lormal 
investigations in my presen¬ 
ce and since then I have been 
in Dhanbad. The allegation 
that my house was raided in 
Calcutta IS false as I do not 
own a hou.se there. 

The informalion is false 
and I take strong exception 
to this. 

D.K. SInha, director, Indlarj 
School of Mines. Dhanbad 
(Bihar) 


Deadly disease 


T he fact that AIDS is 
spreading throughout the 
country is alarming (AIDS, 
it's here! 25 —31 August) 
What is worse IS dial it can 
be caused through drug use 
and sex with prostitutess. 
While proslitution cannol be 
banned for assorted reasons, 




An AIDS vietlm: no cura in Mgm 


the use of drugs can be curb¬ 
ed by educating the iscoplc 
about its hazards. 

AIDS is the biggest chal¬ 
lenge facing doctors ttxlay 
and it is to be hoped that a 
cure for this dreaded disease 
is soon found. 

C.B. Nagendra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

m Infected syringes cause 
AIDS. In India, doctors in 
urban and rural areas use 
syringes more than once. 

The needles aren’t even steri¬ 
lised after use. Just because 
people can’t afford syringes 
is no reason to allow a dis¬ 
ease like AIDS to spread. 


A sudden end 

T he Indian Airlines crash 
in Imphal was due to bad 
weather and mismanage¬ 
ment by the authorities there 
(The death of 1C 257, 

25—^31 August). The pilots 
were experienced and 
should not be blamed for the 
disaster. 

As it is, the national airli¬ 
ne is suffering from serious 
problems with its public 
image. The crash in Imphal 
does not inspire public 
confidence. 

Baahml Panday, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


T he Indian Army was not 
humiliated in Sri Lanka 
(The iron butterfly, II—17 
August). The Indian Army is 
one of the best in the world 
and has proved itself time 
and time again. 

The anny returned from 
Sri Lanka because the LTTF, 
was using innocent civilians 
as human shields. Further, 
the army was fighting in ali¬ 
en territory which is more 
familiar to the Tamil 
militants. 

Such articles can only hurt 
morale and could prove to be 
dangerous in the long run. 
K.P. Hart, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Plummeting 

Image 

T he storming of Madhav- 
rao Scindia’s house in 
Delhi gives the BJP a bad 
n ante (The wrath of Ram, 

25 — 3 1 August). The party 
had been known for having a 
set of disciplined workers 
committed to their beliefs 
and against violence. 

Tho.se who participated in 
the protest did not have the 


party’s interests in mind. 
TuaharNattt Banarjea, 
Bhagalpur (Bihar) 


Technical errors 


T he reasons cited for the 
increasing number of air 
force plane crashes are valid 
(Sudden death, 25 —^31 
August). Accidents also 
iKcur because engineers are 
often not up to the mark. 
Many average and below 
average engineers come out 
of colleges and find their 
way into the armed forces. 

To expect them to be quali¬ 
fied after a measly ten- 
month training period is 
unreasonable. Aircraft are 
getting increasingly more 
sophisticated and it is a full- 
time job just keeping up with 
developments in the field. 
Sunitl K. Rao, New Delhi 


Innocent victim 


A n innocent girl paid with 
her life for being attrac¬ 
tive (Ridinfi with the wolves, 
25 —31 August). More pain¬ 
ful is the fact that none of the 
other passengers came for¬ 
ward to help her. 

Goa had an image of 
being a state where women 
are always safe and could 
venture out any time without 
the fear of being harassed. 

Sadly, that image has 
changed and Goa is no lon¬ 
ger immune to antisocial 
elements. 

Deepen SInha, Patna (Bihar) 


In the article on the 
increasing incidence of 
heart disease in women fThe 
heart of the matter, A—14 
September 1991), Dr 
Sibananda Datta was 
mistakenly described a.s 
belonging to the Calcutta 
Serological and Diagnostic 
Centre. Dr Datta is, in fact, a 
cardiologist at NRS Medical 
College. The error is 
regretted. 

—Editor 
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Tax exemptions 
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Now! Better liquidity. 
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repurchase after 3 years. 


Reinvestment of 
Dividends 
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liquidity 
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H K t AXMAN/ rNf rms of miA 



M y/ithout Bn ideology 
and. without any diiectioR, 
tlie is being pulled up 
in (fifferent diiections, and 
;ihe govenunent bas 
beoOTte a government of 
{bUNaucratsand 



.;.neTiotwoiried 

^Itji^onTy 


MNMY 22-a Saptarav IMI 


increase our strength. Ev^n 
though it strength^ me 
politically, I do not feel 
happy alwut it because if 
will accentuate social, 
disharmony. 

- . I N , 

LK* 

onthe ^a9i Pkietsof; ; 
Worship • . 

■ Perqple valued freedom ' 
more tlunbread.- 

VasANTSATHE, .. 4 .' ■. 
Congns$(f^veienafy»fhe 

recera devel^m^i»i« dte 
Soviet Union 

VMdnycdoo^^ 
MarTcist-Eeniiii^dKOty 
have become outdated. We 
are trying fe wwt out a ■ 
more fleMble artwoach' 
suitedtQ M tfcoii^^; •^. 

■ Iipnic^, EdoAt'..:' V 

society has .' 

fight tte Hindus—^It 
Qiand.versusf^diyi^ 
Chauhan, Kfan 


versus Maharana Pratap or 
now, V.P. Singh versu.s 
! VHP. 

AshokSinohai, VHP 
general-secretary, on the 
, Ham Temple is,sue 

i ii We have 58>crore Gods 
for a natipi) of only' , 

' ■’.■lOrcnSaift^pe^e-V 

: RamViuIyPaswan,/ amtm 
Dalleatfir 

' Hw attempt by foreign 
forces to destabilise the 
jtoimtry and die state with 
yllie HX^A arid the stepped 
1% v(<^Clhce by the 
spuai^^cmnip^ltedihstO':''. 

. r.considcrdeployment of the 
army, 

^ HrrEswAjiSAiKiA.A.vsom 
&chiefmmisier 

;ili‘I adianied to loia^ 

« ^ntamongdonert 
an the Assmbly wtibhf 
^wtotdoia nyjusttce. 

il.T.R/WARAp,.r^B 
Desam chitfi on the 






massacre ofHarijans in 
Tsundur 

■ This concept that people 
should take holidays to 
enjoy themselves is a 
cliche. I believe in 
enjoying my work. 

Rahul B^ai, chairman of 

• ■ Now, lif I do something, 
I’dp it totally, lenjoy ' 
ev^thiijgmatldo. 
i?'bliss- 


VlHOOKaAiWA. actor 



















PERSPECTIVE 


DAI^ITISNT 

V.P. Singh will fight to control the Janata 
Dal—even if he has to destroy it to do so 


N (Mhing has become him 
less than the manner of his 
staying. Considering the 
way in which V.P. Singh is 
now clinging on to the 
leadership of the Janata Dal, it is hard to 
believe that he was ever the Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India; harder still to recollect that 
this was the man the middle class and the 
media all hailed as the new Messiah, the 
long-awaited nation.'il alternative. 

Over the last two months, the belea¬ 
guered Raja has raided his bag of tricks 
and pulled out all the old gimmicks—he 
has offered his resignation aftef ensur¬ 
ing that it was unlikely to be accepted; 
he has mumbled meaningfully about 
caste and six;ial equity; he has revived 
Bofors, the issue he so conveniently 
dumped a year ago when it had ceased to 
•yield political dividends; and last week, 
he even did a K.K. Tewari impersona¬ 
tion in the Lok Sabha, Jumping up and 
down and accusing BJP members of 
threatening to murder Janata Oal 
supporters. 

In Opposition, he has failed to 


recover the dignity he lost while he was 
in office. And with each passing day, he 
seems less and less like a figure of natio¬ 
nal stature and more and more like a 
small-time cow-belt manipulator who 
circumstances conspired to elevate—ve¬ 
ry briefly—to a position for which he 
was clearly unsuiled. 

If that verdict sounds tiMi harsh, then 
all you need do is observe the manner in 
which he is liquidating the Janata Dal, 
the centrist party that was supposed to 
provide an alternative to the corrupt, 
dynastic misrule of the Congress. While 
he was Prime Minister, V.P. Singh sat 
back and watched as Devi Lai, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, Ghimanbhai Patel and 
Chandra Shekhar all stalked out. Then, 
before the last election, he gloated as 
Arun Nehru, Arif Mohammad Khan and 
Satyapal Malik also departed. 

This exodus was supposed to guaran¬ 
tee that there were no rivals to the Raja 
within the Dal. instead, all it ensured 
was that the party went down to a resoun¬ 
ding defeat all over the country, retain¬ 
ing power only in Bihar Where Lalix) 



MR CLEAN 

1985: V.P. Singh launches himself 
nationally 


Yadav’s own popularity and his grasp of 
booth management won it a commenda¬ 
ble 24 Lok Sabha seats. Yadav’s MPs 
swelled the Janata Dal parliamentary 
numbers to 52, down from 143 in 1989. 

Since then, all V.P. Singh has done is 
ignore this scandalously poor poll per¬ 
formance and cling on to his hold on the 
Dal. In the process, he has antagoni.sed 
even those people who stuck by him 
through the various party splits and 


THE JANATA DAL □ Where lliex suind 



Will not relinquish his 
hold on the Dai and 
wants to recast it as a 
Mandal-based party 


Current Dal kingpin. Is 
backing V.P. Singh to 
advance the interests of 
Yadavs 


The man who worked 
out the Mandal strategy 
for V.P. Singh 


Hapless Royist, saddlep 
with V.P, Singh because 
Ajit is attacking him 
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remained true only to a hardcore of politi¬ 
cal non-entities and cow-bell caste 
calculators. 

As the sordid saga has gone on week 
after week, it has even disappeared from 
the front pages of the nation's newspa¬ 
pers. For all practical purposes, the Jana¬ 
ta Dal has ceased to be a political factor. 

A t one level, the current crisis in the 
Dal is a battle for supremacy bet¬ 


ween Ajit Singh and V.P. Singh. The 
two men have never been on the best of 
terms. During the last election cam¬ 
paign, when the Raja attracted small 
crowds of bored passers-by to his public 
meetings, Ajit made no secret of his con¬ 
viction that V.P. Singh had failed as a 
political leader and that some change 
would have to be effected in the party 
structure after the election. 

Ajit launched his offensive as the 


.results were streaming in. He went on 
television to declare that if the Congress 
did not get a majority—as seemed 
probable—then the Janata Dal should 
consider an alliance or a coalition of 
some .sort. By then, V.P. Singh’s sup¬ 
porters had already told all and sundry 
that Ajit had'done a deal with the Con¬ 
gress during Rajiv’s lifetime whereby 
he would cross over alter the election. 
.So the Janata Dai reacted badly to his 



Anti-VP, pro-Ajit but 
unwilling to join up with 
the Congress 


Wants to merge with the 
Congress; despises 
cow-belt politics 


Open advocate of 
Dal-Congress merger; is 
disgusted with VP 


Obstreperous but inept; 
his revolt against VP has 
yet to succeed 
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PERSPECTIVE 


suggestion. George Hemandcs folJowed 
Ajit on to the TV screen, having consult¬ 
ed beforehand with V,P. Singfi and been 
given the specific brief of nailing all talk 
of an alliance. 

Fernandes might have defu.sed the 
speculation but for the fact that Biju Pat- 
naik, in Orissa, echoed Ajit’s views. It 
was left to Janata Dal president S.R. 
Bommai to dcllaie Biju’s balloon. Well, 
he's an old man, Bommai, no spring 
chicken him.sel(, told TV viewers, and 
he ke<;ps saying all kinds of things. 

Having mis.sed his opportunity to 
lake the Dal into the Congress, Ajit then 
decided to fight V.P. Singh within the 
party. He joined battle by targeting the 
hapless .S R Bommai. Ironically, Bom¬ 
mai was less than keen on V.P. Singh 
him.sell: he had tried to persuade Arun 
Nehm and Arif to stay in the Dal by prt)- 
inising that they could all fight the Raja 
together But in the Ajit-VP battle, Bom¬ 
mai found himself in the Raja’s comer 
lor two reasons. One, unlike most centr¬ 
ist Opposition leaders, he is not a 
rclugcc from the Congress but is a Roy- 
ist and cannot bear the thought of ever 
joining hands with the Congress 
- -which was what Ajit was suggesting. 
And two. because he has no real political 
base outside of a region in his native Kar¬ 
nataka. he was the perfect president 
from the Raja’s point of view. So, as Ajit 
stepped up his attacks on Bommai, V.P 
Singh continued to support him. 

Ajit cho.se the accusatory letter (leak¬ 
ed soon afterwards to the press) as his 
mode of attack. V.P. Singh, wisely, avoi¬ 
ded responding in kind. He knew that as 
long as the attack was on Bommai, he 


was safe. And as Ajit wrote more and 
more letters, he began to seem shriller 
and shriller and people woQddred if 
Bommai was worth the trouble. 

Then, Ajit shifted tack and took on 
V.P. Singh directly. He was appalled to 
di.scovcr that while appointing Janata 
Dal office-bearers, the Raja had neglect-, 
ed to consult him. Instead, he had offer¬ 
ed positions to many of Ajit’s men direct¬ 
ly in an effort to win them over. ’ 

Ajit’s response was to point out that 
the party, at its Puri convention, had 
made pious noises about choosing its 
officers from the minorities and the back¬ 
ward castes. V.P. Singh had totally igno¬ 
red that formula in selecting his 
office-bearers. 

As the controversy mounted, V.P. 
Singh reached into his quiver of tricks 
and pulledout an old fgvouritc: the mea¬ 
ningless resignation. Last, year, when he 
first resigned as Primf iCfinisier, he had 
beqn careful to send his resignation only 
to Bommai (who generously returned it 
to him) and not to the President of India 
who would have accepted it. This year, 
he knew that were he to offer to resign at 
a meeting of the party’s national execu¬ 
tive (where the majority is against him), 
that would be the end, So. he made his 
.dramatic gesture at a meeting of-a com¬ 
mittee of office-bearers (where he has 
majority support). Predictably, he was 
asked to stay on. 

A s things stand, a reconciliation bet¬ 
ween Ajit and the Raja seems far 
away. Initially, Rasheed Masood and 
Madhu Dandavatc tried to mediate bet¬ 
ween the two men and breakfast meet¬ 



ings were arranged. But the differences 
were irreconcilable. Ajit believes that 
V.P. Singh has led the party to disaster 
and should step aside. The Raja will not 
go. And no amount of well-intentioned 
mediating will bridge that gulf. 

The peace-makers seem to have aban¬ 
doned their efforts but Bommai has ask¬ 
ed 'for time till 2.) September to re¬ 
organise the party structure. He believes 
that he can come up with a formula that 
is acceptable to all though it is difficult 
to see how he can do this. Three of V.P. 
Singh’s men—party vice-president 


THE TWELVE PHASES OF V.P. SINGH □ fiis ceme ofehoraaers 


PHASE 1 

Small-time Congressman. 
Inducted into the party by 
H.N. Bahuguna. Becomes a 
minister in UP during the 
Emergency. 

PHASE 2 

Sanjay-cfuimcfM. Is surpri.se 
choice to be chief minister of 
UP in 1980. Tells Sanjay, 
"Sir, I’m not worthy of the 
job" but takes it anyway. 

PHASES 

M|K 1 of conscience. Resigns 


as chief minister of UP over 
the dacoit issue. Mrs Gandhi 
is livid. But Rajiv 
rehabilitates him and makes 
him commerce minister. 

PHASE4 

Mr Clean. Is Arun Singh and 
Rajiv’s choice to be finance 
mini.sterin 1985. 
Immediately launches 
crackdown on black money 
and inaugurates ruinous 
import regime. 

PHASES 

Master conspirator. Gets 



Amitabh BadtctiiMi 


involved in corporate w^rs. 
U.ses financctninistry to • 
smear Amitabh Bachchan, 


his rival in Allahabad. 
Privately raises doubts about 
Rajiv’s own integrity. 

PHASES 

Out in the open. Resigns as 
defence minister over 
Fairfax. Is fortunate that 
Bofors breaks soon after. 
Leaves Congress and 
launches anti-Rajiv 
campaign. 

PHASE? 

Opposition’s hope. Draws 
crowds as the Bofors issue 
takes off. Links up with the 


to 
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Miifii Mohammad Sayeed, general¬ 
secretary (and deputy leader in the Lok 
Sabha) Ram Vilas Paswan and scerelary- 
general Sharad Yadav—^are unaccepta¬ 
ble to Ajit and yet, V.P. Singh will not 
let them go. 

At present, the betting is that the 
unfortunate Bommai will have to step 
down and a new president will be elec¬ 
ted. The Raja will probably field a com¬ 
bined ticket ot Mufti Mohammad Saye¬ 
ed (a Muslim) and Ram Vilas Paswan (a 
Hanjan) while Ajit’s nominees will be 
Rashced Masood and Rajnath Sarkar. 



AJK Singh bnlinves 
that V.P. Singh has 
iadthapartyto 
disastar and shouM 
stapasida. Buttha 
Ihga will not ga. And 
noamauntof ' 
madiatingwiii 
bridga that guif 


V.P. Singh reckons he is in a strong 
position against Ajit. The results of the 
Lok Sabha poll have demonstrated that 
the party’s real strongman is Laloo 
Yadav. Both Laloo and Sharad Yadav 
arc solidly behind V.P. Singh because 
they believe that he will advance the inte¬ 
rests of the Yadav caste.'And this could 
be enough to give the Raja the edge. 

On the other hand. Ajit knows that he 
has the support of much of the party’s 
leadership where disgust with V.P. 
Singh is rjfc. Biju Patnaik, R.K. Hegdc 
and George Fernandes will all back him. 


Boforsfun 

Opposition parties who are 
only too pleased to get a 
crowd-puller. 

PHASES 


The new VP. Leads the 
newly-created Janata Dal 
into the 1989 election. 


Predicts an over-all majority 
for the Dal but swears he 
won’t agree to be PM. 

PHASE9 


Agrees to be PM. In fact, he 
conspires with Devi Lai 
against Chandra Shekhar. 
Promises revelations on 
Bofors and enjoys 
honeymoon. 

PHASE 10 


Crisis upon crisis. Pressure 
from Devi Lai and Chandra 
Shekhar becomes 
unbearable. No Bofors 



D«vilal 


The trouble is that while such an 
impressive line-up might have won the 
day in the 1989 avatar of the Dal, 
today’s Mandalised party works on dif¬ 
ferent rules. 

And V.P. Singh wrote those rules. 

A t another level, however, the Janata 
Dal’s present problems go much 
deeper than the rivalry between V.P. 
Singh and Ajit Singh. So much has 
changed in Indian politics over the last 
.two years that many people now ques¬ 
tion die very rahon d'etre of the party. 

Within the Janata Dal—and particu¬ 
larly within the .Samajwadi Janata Parity 
—there is a feeling that the so-called 
‘legitimate’ Opposition let itself be 
hijacked by a Congress defector. In 
1988, w,hen V.P. Singh united the vari¬ 
ous Opposition parties, he was dealing 
with men who had opposetJ the Con¬ 
gress for at least a dozen years. Most had 
been jailed during the Lmcrgcncy; 
Chandra Shekhar. George Fernandes, 
Madhu Dandavate, Devi l.al, R.K. 
Hegdc, et at. And while they had differ¬ 
ences of ideology, they were all united, 
in their opposition to Indira Gandhi tmd 
her brand of politics. 

On the other hand, V.P. Singh venera¬ 
ted Indira Gandhi—he still refuses to be 
critical of her. His problem was a perso¬ 
nal one; he had fallen out with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. And he had absolutely no ideologi¬ 
cal differences with the Congress 
government he had just left. His only 
issue was ‘honesty’ which of course, is 
not an ideology. 

Yet, the Opposition accepted him as j 
its leader. Its members now say they j 


revelations arc forthcoming. 

PHASE 11 

Mr Caste. Relaunches prime 
ministership as champion of 
backwards and minorities. 
Forces confrontation with 
the BJPover Ayodhya so 
that it withdraws support. 

PHASE 12 


Mandal Messiah. Despite 
failure in 1991 cleclion.s, 
clings on to party leadership 
and tries to (orcc everyone 
el.se out as he recasts the 
Janata Dal. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


were conned but the truth is that at the 
stage, V.P. Singh seemed like a vote- 
getter; he was drawing larger crowds 
than any ol' the others 

But once the Janata Dal had come to 
power, the dillerenees between V.P, 
Singh and the others became startlingly 
clear. He admitted as much when he defi¬ 
ned his brand of (politics as the art of 
'managing contradictions'. He pulled it 
off for the first four months of the 
honeymoon but as •honesty' lost its 
impact as an issue, as the fJotors enquiry 
failed to yteld any tangible result, and as 
the pressure from Devi Lai and Chandra 
Shekhar became almost unbearable, he 
looked lor a way out. 


I turned into an upmarket Bahujan Samaj 
Party are right, but they also miss the 
point. The Raja had realised that he 
could never last at the head of that centr¬ 
ist opposition grouping. Therefore it 
made more sense for him to reshape it 
into a caste-based conglomeration and 
to hope to benefit from the caste and com¬ 
munal tension this would generate. He 
was not dismayed when large .sections 
oftheJanataDalleadershipwalked out 
—he recognised that most would 
languish in relative obscurity, ic 
Chandra Shekhar's Samajwadi Janata 
Party today. And he would probably not 
be disappointed if R.K. Hegde, Ajit and 
the others left too. In a sense therefore. 



A pro-Mandal rally In Naw DalM: VP is ttia guMIng spirit 


P eople who have known V.P. .Singh 
from his days as a UP politician 
remember one of his favourite apho¬ 
risms. in the Hindi belt, there arc three 
groups: the minorities, the backwards 
and the iip|vr castes and the two can 
defeat the third. 

It was this calculatioti that provided 
the Raja with the solutions to his pro¬ 
blems as Piime Minister of the crumbl¬ 
ing Janata Dal government On l.S 
August, IWO, he suddenly unveiled a 
new political agenda from the ramparts 
of the Red Fort He had decided which 
of the two Hindi bell groups he was 
going to cultivate—the Kickwards and 
the Muslims. 

For the Harijatis and the backwards, 
he had Mandal. All he needed now was a 
means of proving his*crcdentials to the 
Muslims. He found it in L.K. Advani's 
rath yutra. 

T hose who complain that V.P. Singh 
took a centrist Opposition party and 


the battle being waged against him by 
A jit and his friends is a last ditch attempt 
to preserve the original character of the 
Janata party (in its various avatars). 

V.P. Singh’s critics say that he has 
miscalculated. Before the last election, 
he has talked in terms of winning the sup¬ 
port of .S2 per cent of the electorate with 
his policies. In fact, Mandal failed to 
take off as an issue anywhere in India 
except for Bihar—and we'll never know 
for certain how much of that was due to 
Laloo "^'adav and booth capturing. 

The Raja does not agree. In an inter¬ 
view to Sunday during the election 
campaign, he had already written off the 
1991 poll. He seemed to recognise that 
the Dal would do badly but he said, this 
was a transitional election: there would 
be another one in a couple of years. And 
it was at that election that the issues he 
had raised would yield box-office 
dividends. 


V.P. Singh's view is still that at the 
next election there will be three parties 
in the Hindi belt—the Hindu BJP and 
the centrist Congress which will split the 
upper caste vote and his Janata Dal 
which will get the Muslim and back¬ 
ward votes. 

But to seem credible, he must go into 
that election as the head of the Janata 
Dal, not as some loner. Hence, the despe¬ 
rate effort to stay on as leader. And if the 
allegations that BJP MPs have threaten¬ 
ed to murder people seem irresponsible 
and not worthy of a former Prime Mini¬ 
ster, it doesn’t matter to him. All he 
wants is that the Muslims see him as a 
BJP-bashcr. 

T he rest of the Janata Dal leadership is 
now coming to terms with the reco¬ 
gnition that having hijacked the party, 
V.P. Singh now wants to gut its inside* 
and replace its existing .structure with 
something entirely different. 

There is another factor. In the era of 
the Gandhi/Nchru dynasty, the only dif- 
lercnce between the Congress and its 
centri.st Opposition was that the former 
swore loyalty to the dynasty and the lat¬ 
ter did not. But now, what is there to dis¬ 
tinguish the two parties? It certainly 
isn’t ideology. And because the BJP —a 
party with a strong political agenda 
—has gained so much over the last year, 
is there room for two centrist parties? 
Won’t they simply divide the vote'' 

It is such considerations that have led 
R.K. Hegde and Biju f’atnaik to openly 
declare that the two patties should unite. 
Chandra Shekhar and Arun Nehru 
would also not be averse to returning to 
the Congress fold And, of course, Ajit 
wants an alliance of some sort. 

Only V.P. Singh has no hope of being 
admiacd into the Congress in the forc- 
.seeable future. Even if the two parties do 
merge, the Raja will probably be kept 
out. (He has made di.scrcet enquiries and 
been rebuffed.) Therefore, he will resist 
any merger or alliance. 

His best hope is to retain control of the 
Janata Dal and to force a cow-belt, caste- 
based identity on anyone who chooses 
to remain with it. So. over the next few 
weeks as the party’s squabbles multiply, 
he will do nothing to loosen his grip on 
the party. 

He will stay in charge of the Janata 
Dal. Even if he has to destroy it to do 
so. • 

Vlr»mnghvlanilltilvSlmklm/Nmw 
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ile the mercu* 
ry inside the 
Lok Sabha rose 
appreciably as the Con- 
gress(I) introduced the 
Places of Worship (Speci¬ 
al Provisions) Bill in Par¬ 
liament last week, the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) chose the cooler 
heights of Shjmla to deci¬ 
de on the future course of 
action. No major deci¬ 
sions on (he contentious 
Ram Janmabhoomi/Ba- 
bri Masjid issue were tak¬ 
en at the two-day meet, 
though the VHP leader¬ 
ship authorised its Marg 
Darshak Mandal to chalk 
out a detailed plan for the 
construction of the Ram 
Temple at Ayodhya. The 
Mandal, it was decided, 
would meet al Rishikesh 
on 28 and 29 .September 
to fix a definite date on 
which work on the teni-’ 
pie would begin. The 
btHly has also been asked 
to draw up plans for a pro¬ 
longed agitational pro¬ 
gramme against the 
Places of Worship Bill. 

But the point of inter¬ 
est m the VHP meet was 
whether the governing 
council would come out 
with a firm stand on the 
Ram Temple, especially 
since the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) and the 
Uttar Pradesh govern¬ 
ment were .soft-pedalling 
the issue. As it proved 
later, the VHP, too, was 
caught in two minds. 

Ashok Singhal, general-secretary of the 
organisation, said that it was part of their 
strategy not to announce a date for com¬ 
mencement of work on the Ram Temple 
at Ayodhya, "We have intentionally left 
the issue open," he told newsmen after 
the meeting. 

The two-day session of the governing 
council of the VHP had discus.sed main¬ 
ly two issues at length, the construction 
of the Ram 1'emple and the controversi¬ 
al Bill. Two separate resolutions were 
adopted. One said that the VHP would 
launch a country-wide agitation should 
the government manage to push through 


Going slow 

The VHP fails to come up with a definite 
date for commencing work on the Ram 
Temple in Ayodhya 



VHP g«n0ral<««cretary Ashok Singhal said 
that It was part of the organisation’s strategy 
not to diseloso when it would start work on 
the Ram Temple. "We have left the issue 
open," he said 


the legislation. The Bill, the resolution 
added, was a "direct interference in the 
affairs of Hindu religion". The VHP has 
also written to President Venkalaraman, 
urging him not to give his a.s.scnt to the 
Bill. The resolution also noted with con¬ 
cern that vested interests were trying to 
scuttle the move to hand over the three 
disputed shrines at Mathura, Kashi and 
Ayodhya to their rightful owners—the 
Hindu community. 

Ashok Singhal was among the most 
.critical of the Centre. He said that the 
VHP and all the Hindu sants were prepa¬ 
red to wage a "political battle" 


against the central 
government if it dared tc 
stop the Uttar Pradesh 
regime’s proposed 
legislation on Ayodhya. 
He said that his organisa¬ 
tion was happy at what 
the Kaiyan Singh govern¬ 
ment had done .so far and 
was confident that it. 
would help out the VHP 
I to build the Ram Temple. 

8 Among other import- 
lant resolutions adopted in 
*Shimla was the decision 
to constitute a Ourga 
Vahini, the women’s 
wing of the Bajrang Dal. 
The main task of this unit 
would be to ensure the 
speedy completion of the 
temple in Ayodhya. The 
VHP leadership also add¬ 
ed that it would organise 
training camps for its 
cadres throughout the 
country from 15 Septem¬ 
ber onwards. 

Prominent VHP 
leaders from Tamil Nadu 
boasted (hat after the 
mass conversion of Hin¬ 
dus at Meenakshi puram, 
the organisation had 
made inroads into the 
area and had built as 
many as 160 temples 
there. 

The Bajrang Dal chief 
of the Uttar Pradesh unit, 
Vinay Katiyar, also clai¬ 
med that the organisation 
was extremely popular in 
the state. "We have a 

_ membership of several 

lakhs," he informed, add¬ 
ing that he would see to it that the Ram 
Temple came up. 

Katiyar tewk the opportunity to 
remind the BJP government in Uttar 
Pradesh that it had come to power on the 
promise that the party would help in the 
construction of the Ram Temple. But 
most of the VHP leaders agreed that 
nothing tangible would be achieved 
through force. 

But then one would have to wait till 
the Marg Darshak Mandal meets in end- 
September to gauge the mood of the 
VHP.* 

JM SaMu/Utlmla 
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Bangladesh 


The ULFA is expanding its international network 


t's only a niaitcrol time before the 
army moves in to launch a determi¬ 
ned offensive against the United 
Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULf’A) Those who so longer 
believed that the militant outfit compris¬ 
ed a handful of disgruntled, "misguided" 
youths, who coulo be brought around 
easily, have suddenly woken up to the 
reality By chief minister HileswarSaiki- 
a’s own admission, the ULFA has beco¬ 
me a part of a global design for destabili¬ 
sing India The outlawed organisation 
has set up training camps in Bangladesh 
and IS in regular touch with rebel forces 
ill China, Thailand, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka And, within the country, the 
LTJ'A has established contacts with 
insurgents in Punjab and Kashmir. In 
Mich a siiualion. can New Delhi remain 
indiflerent any longer? 

The ULFA’s links with the Banglade¬ 
shis Is not a very old one. It was forged 
soon afiei the formation of the Indo- 
Burmese Revolutionary Front (IBRF), a 
joint command of the ultras of the north¬ 
east comprising the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (Khaplang fac¬ 
tion). the United National Liberation 
Front ol Manipur and the ULFA. The 
ULFA lan into problems once it allied 
with the break-away Khaplang group of 
the NSC'N Though it was a strategic 
decision taken because Khaplang's men 
assured ULFA cadres of a smooth passa¬ 
ge into the Kachin areas of Burma, 
things didn’t work out quite that way. 
Apart from inviting the hostility of the 
Muivah faction, the Kachin Independen¬ 
ce Army (KIA), which used to sustain 
most of the secessionist outfits of the 
north-eastern region, suddenly develop¬ 
ed cold feet. Reason: the KIA leadership 
is under pressure from its new friends, 
the National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) of Burma, to snap ties with the 
Indian insurgents in a bid to secure the 
country’s support in its fight against the 
ruling military junta in Burma. 

There is, however, another reason for 


the KIA’s lukewarm attitude towards 
the ULFA. The Burmese rebels depend 
heavily on drug trafficking for earning 
money and most extremist outfits seek¬ 
ing their assistance are required to help 
out KIA couriers to smuggle in narco¬ 
tics. The ULFA leadership strongly 
objected to this and has made it clear that 
its members will have nothing to do with 
drugs. 

Such a hardening of attitudes forced 
the ULFA to look for fresh pastures. 
And the militant outfit’s Bangladesh 
connection was first revealed in June 
last year, when the ULFA asked several 
multinational companies owning tea gar¬ 
dens in Upper Assam to deposit Rs 5 
lakhs each at Dhaka's posh Flotel Sonar- 
gaon. In fact, the ULFA has been trying 
to establish ba.ses in Bangladesh for 
quite some time. But it was not too sure 
about the response of the Bangladesh 
authorities. A letter written by a top 
ULFA leader—^which was intercepted 
by Indian intelligence agencies—ex¬ 
pressed doubts about whether 
Bangladesh would allow the organisa- 

HltMwar Mkla: spaaMng tiM truth 






tion to operate from its territory especial¬ 
ly since the government there was find¬ 
ing It difficult to tackle a popular upris¬ 
ing against the Ershad regime. 
However, in April this year, the ULFA 
chairman, Aravinda Rajkhowa,visited 
Dhaka and clinched the issue. And des¬ 
pite the denial of the Bangladesh foreign 
minister that there were no ULFA 
camps in his country, documents recove¬ 
red from militants trying to cross the bor¬ 
der revealed that there were at least three 
ULFA training centres at Alamganj, 
Bhanugach and Maulaviba^ar. What’s 
more shocking is that the.se camps are 
manned by personnel of the Bangladesh 
Rifles (BDR), with the Jatiya Rakshi 
Bahini—it is the Bangladesh equivalent 
of RAW—in overall charge of them. 

T he ULFA centres in Bangladesh are 
more than mere training centres. 
They are now being u.sed for liaising 
with foreign countries. Sailen Dutta 
Konwar, who first initiated talks with 
Dhaka, reported to the ULFA leadership 
that getting in touch with countries ho.sti- 
le to India from Bangladesh was a fairly 
easy job. Following this, a high-level 
ULFA delegation consisting of Aravin¬ 
da Rajkhowa, Bkaskar Barua and Partha 
Pratim Bora visited Bangladesh to con¬ 
tact the foreign missions in Dhaka. Jott¬ 
ings in a personal diary of the ULFA 
chief even say that he was finalising 
arrangements to go abroad, possibly Bri¬ 
tain. In it, Rajkhowa has even outlined 
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the strategy of his foreign mission to the 
UK. it is: 

• To cultivate sympathy among the MPs 
of the British Parliament. 

• To gamer support from sympathetic 
voluntary organisations. 

• To find out which countries are favour¬ 
ing the ULFA cause in the western world 

• To form an anti-India international 
front along with such organisations like 
the JKLFand the Khalistanis. 

• To develop relations with 

American Senators. 

What has, however, puzzled obser¬ 
vers is ULFA’s new-found love for 
Bangladesh. After all, the ULFA is a pro¬ 
duct of the Assam agitation directed 
against infiltrators from Bangladesh. 
Many of the ULFA leaders were vcK’ifcr- 
ous critics of Bangladc.sh in the late 
Seventies. That they should be in league 
with their erstwhile enemies has created 
confusion even within the ULFA. Espe¬ 
cially after Aravinda Rajkhowa declar¬ 
ed that there was no threat from 
Bangladesh any more. 

Whatever may be the reason for the 
ULFA’s change of heart. Rajkhowa and 
his men have already started working 
out future plans with Bangladesh as the 
base of all its operations. The route from 
Assam to Bangladesh is through the Put- 
nichandkhira area of Karimganj. There 
is another way which the ULFA cadres 
follow: through the Garo and Jaintia 
Hills in Meghalaya. But since the ULFA 
does not have any support base in these 


areas, it is trying to raise local outfits 
that will give it shelter and act as guide. 
The outfit has already set up links with 
the Khasis 

Recenil>. the police arrested a 
Bangladeshi Khasi leader. Andrew Gin. 
along with two ULFA activists in 
Meghalaya. Andrew's father was a 
‘local king' but lelt bis native stale in 
1948 and seliled down in Pakistan. 
Aliempis were made in I96.S and 1971 
to utilise him to instigate the Khasis 
against India. After his death, his son 
Andrew has been picked up to do the 
.same. Andrew Gin, it is believed, is the 
person w ho has helped the ULFA to esta¬ 
blish contacts with the Khasi militants. 
Incidentally, Giri's name has been inclu¬ 
ded in the list of ULFA detenus that the 
organisation wants treed, 

P akistani patronage to nonh-castem 
extremists is nothing new. On 21 
January this year, a PLA delegation 
went to Pakistan via Dhaka. The visas 
were arranged from the Pak mission in 
Bangladesh. The ULFA'. too. has manag¬ 
ed to draw the attention of the Pakista- 
ni.s, and assistance to it is mostly canalis¬ 
ed through the Kashmir and Punjab mili¬ 
tants. And it’s for arms and ammunition 
that the ULFA is cultivating the Pakista¬ 
ni authorities. 

There is also evidence that several 
ULFA leaders visited Thailand. China 
and the United States shopping for arms. 
An ULFA activist apprehended by the 


(Fraiiil«ft)Tli«ULFA 
!• looking for fniah 
paoluroo. It hao oot 
uplInkowKli 
Kashmiri militants 
and with tho 
guoirlllasoftho 
LTTE, who Impart 
twining In tho 
manufaeturo of 
sxplosivos 


police confided that there was no dearth 
of dollars in the organisation's kilty. 

With a view to expanding its interna¬ 
tional network, the ULFA is also try ing 
to set up bases in China. Recently, Hirak 
Jyoii Mahanta, deputy commander of 
the militant outfit, went to China on fiMit 
to gauge the mixKl of the Chinese. But 
according to ULFA sources, the trip was 
an exercise in futility. 

T hat the Sri Lankan Tigers were help¬ 
ing out the Assam militants iveame 
clear scxin after Operation Bajrang. 
when the army recovered explosive devi¬ 
ces from ULFA camps that were certain¬ 
ly the handiwork of the LTTE. Initial 
contact with the LTTE was made by 
Golap Barua and later, Sh.iilendra Dulla 
Konwar brought a group ol LI TE men 
to the ULFA hideouts in Lakhipathar to 
impart training in the manulaeture ol 
bombs and land mines. 

The Khalistanis of Punjab, um). have 
lime and again reiterated their supixm 
for the ULFA cause. Of all the miliiani 
groups in Punjab today, the UI.I A is 
closest to the Manjit Singh f.iciitm ol the 
All India Sikh Students lederaiioii 
(ALSSF). 

These revelations have eleailv pul the 
ULFA on a par with an\ iiia|oi lerroiisi 
outfit. Handing out a lew concessions 
will not help to tame the org.inisutioii 
It’s time the Centre and the Assam 
government realised this. • 

JMbVft Ckomfbiify/aiiwatotl 
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ON TO AN EVEN MORE 
DEMANDING FUTURE WITH A NEW NAME 


ITC BHADRACHALAM PAPiRBOARDS LIMITED 


Bhadrachalam - The Company promoted by 
ITC 15 years ago. The Company that set an 
illustrious example for India's paper industry 
with its trailblazing performance... is now set 
to meet the ch.'xllenges of an even more 
demanding future. 

To symbolize the new thrust for the 90's and 
to reflect its close, natural bond with ITC, the 
Company will henceforth be called "ITC 
BHADRACHALAM PAPERBOARDS LIMITED". 
A fruitful, mature togetherness! A name that 
signifies deep commitment to meet the 
growing needs of domestic and international 
markets. 

Tomorrow will throw up newer challenges. 
Newer packaging requirements. Writing and 
printing papers for versatile communication 
needs. Production oriented to customers' 
changing demands and an ever responsive 
distribution network will be the need of the 
day. And marketing that spans across nations 
and continents. 


ITC Bhadrachalam is creating new niches for 
its products in world markets to boost the 
nation's exports. Together with ITC - India's 
largest foreign exchange earner in the private 
seaor - ITC Bhadrachalam will have the much 
needed competitive edge to propel it forward! 

Some meaningful strategic alliances are on the 
anvil. 

More daring dreams are taking shape. For, the 
future belongs to those who dare. And ITC 
Bhadrachalam has the vision to match it I 


g ITC BHADRACIHALAAA 
PAPERBO^RDS 
LIAAITED 

l()<i Sard.ir Pcitef Road Secunderabad-“iw (ti)? 


A An enterprise promoted by IT C Limde., 


ITC BHADRACHALAM: A /V £ IV NAME TO 


LIVE UP TO! 
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Asian shopkeepers are the targets of race riots in Cardiff Birmingham 


T he media described it as midsum¬ 
mer madness. When youth ganp 
attacked an Asian shopkeeper in 
Cardiff in Wales leading to four days of 
rioting in the city, they, simply blamed 
the weather. And when violence broke 
out in Birmingham leading to looting of 
shops owned by Asians, they drew 
charts to show links between the 
previous summers and 
riots. The conclusion was 
simple: long hot sununer 
days resulted in hot¬ 
headed attacks. Throw¬ 
ing of petrol bombs, sma¬ 
shing of houses, hurling 
of bricks, scribbling of 
obscene graffiti, looting 
of shops and attacks on 
Asian shopkeepers were 
all seen vis a vis the rise in 
temperature. 

Other reasons fur this 
phenomenon, suggested 
the media, could be: the 
recession, unem¬ 

ployment. bad television 
programmes and the fact 
that the youths simply 
had nothing to do. In fact, the Ely est¬ 
ate in Cardiff— where the riots starte- 
d-had no youth clubs, a very good rea¬ 
son to go on the rampage. 

Racism is a dirty word and carefully 
avoided by both the British print and tele¬ 
vision. BBC guidelines to its reporters 
suggest that the word should be used 
only when "relevant or helpful". The 
television news channels obviously 
thought it was neither. But it could hard¬ 
ly be a coincidence that the victims of 
the attacks in both cities were Asians. 

Trouble started on 30 August in the 
housing estate of Ely in Cardiff. The 
four nights of rioting that followed came 
to be c^led the "bread riots" and saw the 
riot squad grappling with over 400 sava¬ 
ge youths who were thirsting for blood. 
At the centre of the storm was an Asian 
shopkeeper, Abdul Waheed, who had 
taken strong action against shoplifters in 
his store in the past. Waheed had also 
recently obtained a legal injunction 
against a neighbouring news agent stop-' 
ping him from selling milk and bread at 


his .store. Waheed complained that his 
neighbour. Carl ^Aguis. was illegally sel¬ 
ling milk and bread and undercutting his 
prices. 

Following the legal notice, Aguis 
stopped selling milk and the bottled-up 
wrath of a 100 white youths unleashed 
itself on Waheed. They attacked his 
house with bricks which came smashing 



through his bedroom window. For three 
nights Waheed stayed locked in his flat 
while the bricks and obscenities poured 
in. 

But while Agiu^ kept his .shop open, 
the shutters came down for Waheed. His 
delivery van was covered with racist 
graffiti and he finally fled to Bir¬ 
mingham to shack in with his relatives 
under police cover. 

Waheed, who used to lose about 30 
pounds every week because of 
shoplifting, had finally decided to get 
tough with the locals. He said that he had 
nothing personal against Carl Aguis (of 
the M^tese origin), but that he had acted 
to protect his rights. Some neighbours, 
however, stressed that they saw it all 
coming. Enraged by the bread incident, 
the disaffected youthsr-who virtually 
have no social life—had actually vented 
their frustration on Waheed. To call it 
bread riots as opposed to race riots was a 
convenient, misnomer. 


But the violence In Cardiff was hardly 
under coq^l when rioting broke out on 
the night of 2 September in Bir¬ 
mingham. Agam it was Handsworth, a 
largely Asian area, which had seen riot¬ 
ing before in September 1985. As many 
as 200 personnel of the anti-riot squad 
had to be deployed and helicopters chop¬ 
ped over the shopping area .where 
youths attacked and loot¬ 
ed shops taking advanta¬ 
ge of a power breakdown. 

Irate shopk^pers, 
who watched the iMHcrs 
help themselves, com¬ 
plained that the police 
took as lung as two hours 
to reach the spot. 

Police sources admitt¬ 
ed reaching the scene of 
the crime late. They said 
it took two hours to 
assemble the riot gear. 
Meanwhile, about 17 
shops on Soho Road were 
looted. It was in the same 
Soho Road that rioting 
had erupted in 1985 lead¬ 
ing to two deaths. 

Inner city rioting has been off the Bri¬ 
tish streets for some years now. The last 
was the Notting Hill riots in west Lon¬ 
don in August 1987 and the Tottenham 
riots in October 1985. Yet the scenes in 
these riots, with the police in riot gear 
and helicopters droning above, was 
grimly similar to the ones in Brixton in 
September 1985 and April 1981. The 
Southall riots in April 1979 had seen the 
rise of Asian youth squads and the forma¬ 
tion of several vigilante groups for local 
protection. 

In 1981, after the Brixton violence. 
Lord Scarman had reported that thefe 
should be a more sensitive police func¬ 
tioning and better community realtions. 
That ten years later these have still not 
been achieved is a shameful blot on Bri¬ 
tish race relations. Recession, hot sum¬ 
mers and bored youths would hatdiy 
pick Asian targets if there were better 
community relations and effective 
policing. • 
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bi defence of slang 


It is a Iffiiguage at once 
vivid, e^y, honest 
and liberated from the 
shackles of grammar 
and meaningless 

linguistic conven¬ 
tions. It is creative, 
e>ler-fitesh and ephemeral. Yesterday’s 
slang becomes today’s archaism and 

today’s slang ages by tomorrow. Its 

genesis is from the Norwegian sleng, a 
device to cast something at somebt^y. 
To sling a jaw is to use abusive langua¬ 
ge; an insulting word, to use a new word 
that has no just reason for being. Origi¬ 
nally it was used for the language used 
by thieves, gypsies and beggars. Then 
decried as the lingo of vagrant or illitera¬ 
te classes having vulgar or inelegant 
overtones. It was also applied to the jar- 
I gon of particular callings dr classes of 
society. 

I am not sure if any of our Indian 
languages have a parallel slang. I am not 
aware of any in Punjabi, Hindi or Urdu. 
English being all-absorbing has a sizea¬ 
ble corpus of words which can only be 
seen in dictionaries of slang and uncon¬ 
ventional English. The army, air force 
and the navy have their own slang; pri¬ 
sons their own. In the United States the 
Blacks have a language which can scar¬ 
cely be recognised as English. In the cit¬ 
ies they have words and expressions tak¬ 
en from Yiddish, German, Italian and 
Spanish. 

Even in India, Indian-English has 
pvolved a vocabulary of its own. The 
chief manufactoiy of our brand of 
English slang are English medium 
schmls and colleges mainly located in 
Brnnbay. Although they borrow a lot of 
words firom America—such as bug (to 
. ahitoyh dig (to understand), chick.({»et- 
ty jjiri), d^gh (mcmey), diow (to eat), 
they, have quite a few unknown to the 
westnn world. Bindaas which has close 
i^mblance to the American bad ass, 

; someone iaciedible, awesonoe 

r'^ii^ iU.tftere is genuinely Indian. So are 
fine maama tiaA ctmkkar lagaa- 
^^,'Asin otherlidds, sointhemattmof 
what was common currency 
or. the ynited'States some 
becoin^ latest fttshitm in 
t^M^Ys^otiojer class cfades,' 'v 


Knowing our national habit of pass¬ 
ing off imported goods as indigenous 
piquets, I picked up Slang-U: The Offi¬ 
cial Dictionary of College Slang, compi¬ 
led by Pamela Munro. It is based on 
research carried out in American univer¬ 
sity campuses mainly in the University 
of California in Los Angeles. I was sur¬ 
prised to note the large number of slang 
words fm drunkenness, throwing up and 
hangovers. I knew diat there are more 
synonyms for being drunk in ail western 
languages than for any odier word, but I 
did not realise that college boys and gills 
in their early twenties would also be 
infected so much by the drink bug. This 
apart from the usual expressions like 
blotto, sozzled, tipsy, etc, you have 
words like destroyed, tom, blasted, blit¬ 
zed, bombed, ripped, shredded, 
slaughtered and tatted to mean the 
same thing, ie having had one beyond 
the eighth. Being young and unable to 
hold their drink, they have a sizeable 
vocabulary for throwing up: blow 
chunks, ride a Buick, technicolor yawn, 
water burialo, bow to the porcelain god 
or goddess (vomit into the toilet). Other 
variations are hug the porcelain god, 
pray to the porcelain god and worship 
the porcelain god. Since alcoholism 





hasn’t yet afflicted our student commu¬ 
nity and few have porcelain washrbasins 
or loos, it will be quite sometime befme 
these exinessions are used intndia. 

Next to drink, it is descriptions of 
boys and girls and deviadtms fn»n what 
is regarded as normal sex that has produ¬ 
ced the largest vocabulaiy of slang. An 
overweight giri is a BeRha, one with 
lai^e breasts is a bodacious Tata or a 
Bush Pig. A slug, or Wilma is ut ugly 
gill; twifer a fat one, a dumbo a stu^d 
girl (male is dog, cherry is a viigin). A 
Chester Molester or Mr Groin is a ledier- 
ous man; a dunt is a boy or girl who can 
be mistaken for the opposite sex; a rump 
ranger, tail gunner or demfo is a male 
homosexual; a foof a superficial person; 
Freak Mama an atuactive slut; aggro an 
aggressive male, gonus a stupid one, 
Lookie Lou a nosy person; a scum- 
bucket or an obno an obnoxious charac¬ 
ter; a pirate dream is a flat-chested 
woman; a strawberry or a skeezer is a 
promiscuous female. There are quite a 
few expressions for a woman’s men¬ 
strual period like Aunty Flo and month¬ 
ly bill. 

Breaking wind has innumerable varia¬ 
tions. If it is audible, it is a barking spi¬ 
ders; if it is a liquid emission that stains 
the underpants, it is a blotcher; to let one 
go is to fart inaudibly, a gupt daan. 

To knock dew off the lily, drain the 
dragon or the main vein is to urinate. 
Sexual intercourse has understandably a 
variety of synonyms: knock boots with, 
boink, boff, boost, do the bonedanw, 
gash, hound, etc. To do a firuit saladis to 
expose one’s genitals. A woman’s der- 
riere has smne aptly descriptive words: a 
bubblebull is one with a large, rounded 
behind; tb have an ABC is to have an out¬ 
line of one’s buttocks show through 
v^ light clothing—it can also be a 
VRr—visiWe panty line. Why the fam¬ 
ous madiematician and Nobel laureate 
Eins^n’s name has become a synonym 
for putnc hair is not hard to guess. He 
sported curly locks. In the United States 
you see girls in very scanty bikinis with 
parts of dwir Einsteins sticking out. 

Much the largest slang vocabulaiy 
bpgins widi die letter F. And most of it is 
unprintable. As the dictimiary says, it is 
mostfiickstrating. • 
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CARING 


AN ORIENTAL TRADITION. 


Making a claim? lliis is the worst 
time for you. And you don’t need 
-any more problems. Yet most of us 
face many. 

However, these pitfalls, can be easiK 
avoided. 

What are the initial steps to take while 
preferring a claim? 

Tlie first .step is to contact your 
policy issuing office. Tell them what 
^exactly happened. Do not hide fact.s. 
'as this will lead to complication.s 
later. Lcxlge a report vith the 
concerned authorities. And remember 
not to alter the condition of the 
damaged properp'. 

What happens after this ? 

You will be required to fill in a claim 
form. Do this, if you so de.sire 
with the help of Oriental 
representative. He will be glad in 
guide and assist you. Fill in all the 
details-poliey number, declaration 
certificate number, details of accideni 
location of the ri.sk. eic.-accurateh .iiui 



Customer-frienclly. 
An Oriental tradition. 



precisely. And provide an estimate 
of the loss incurred. 

Once this is done, Oriental will send a 
suAwir to asse.ss your loss. Co-operate 
with him, and make sure he does not 
miss any detail. 

In ca,se the lo.ss had occurred due 
to the fault of a third party. Oriental 
may desire to proceed again.st that 
part\' for reco\i*r)’ So please remember 
to en.sure protection of recover^' rights 
under such circumstances. 

How long does it take to get pur 
claim settled? 

If you have completed all the forma¬ 
lities and have prrnided all the relevant 
information, your claim will he settled 
fairly in the shortest po.ssible time. 

In case you still have an\’ problem, 
plea.se do get in touch with any higher 
authorin'. Oriental’s Cu,stomer Grievance 
Cells are HELPLINE CENTRES, always 
ready to assi.st you. 

Let us come doser through care 
and cooperatioa 



f.S Admtamg/aC/CXM/B 


Customer Grievance Cell 
















Her father’s 
daughter 

Shabana Azmi at 40 

mmm," says Shabana Azmi rather 
loudly, "so you think I’m a prude? 
Well, 1 don’t know. Unimm." 

Heads turn. Other people stop 
talking and strain their cars to catch 
what she is saying. After all. evenbody knows this voice. 
They’ve heard it emerging from the mouths of dozens of 
sad-eyed characters in crumpled cotton saris as they curse 
the village zamindar. come to grips with their poverty, or 
try and make their husbands understand that women are 
human Uh). 

Except of course, that Shabana is not in character 
tonight; she is herself. She is wearing trousers and being 
waited on by the eager crew of Air India flight Al 111. Ste¬ 
wards offer Dom Perignon, hostesses in expensive silk 
saris emerge with silver trays of Dunhill cigarettes and an 
Inflight Supervi.sor hovers around the Azmi scat (2A until 
the lady who is really suppo.sed to occupy that seat boards 
in Delhi and demands, with rather poor grace, that the star 
find alternative accommodation in the empty cabin. .Shaba¬ 
na complies without a murmur and moves off to .111, her 
mmd still on delicate matters.) 

"Yes," she says, "I must be a prude about some things." 

Like bad language? 

"Oh yes." 

Like any conversation of a remotely sexual nature? 

"Hmmm." 

It is a strange Sight, this. The woman who made ptxrr 
Harijans seem glamorous to the Paris film critics is lixsk- 
ing rather glamorous herself tonight as she sends back the 
Dom Perignon ("no alcohol, please.) 

Gone is the star whose haughty wdys and alleged 
attention-mania kept the gossip columns bu7.zing for so 
many years. She is making an effort to be nice to everyone. 
One hostess is told she Uxiks like Anita Raj. Another is ask¬ 
ed "weren’t we at school together?" ("No, madam," she 
replies, "you asked me this last time too.") 

Humble: may be. Considerate: okay. But a prude? Arc 
we not dealing with the woman whom Stardust once dubb¬ 
ed the Move specialist?’ Who was ravished so violently on 
the screen by a succession of hirsute males that a now long- 
forgotten rival bitched, "Shabana is only good for rape 
scenes"? 

She thinks this one over. There were the flutters in the 
gossip columns. The engagement to Benjamin Gilani 
which collapsed in a mere 18 days when she met Shekhar 
Kapur on the sets of Ishq Ishq Ishq. (Poor Benjamin, the 
gossip mags chuckled, this was Ditch, Ditch, Ditch). The 
fling with Vinod Khanna. (Hotly denied). The grand pas¬ 
sion with Shashi Kapoor. (No comment.) And then finally. 



I the marriage to Ja ved Akhtar who was already married and 
I had two children. 

Benjamin, she says, was a mistake. They had hardly 
been together for a month when they got engaged. Vinod 
wa.s the creation of a fevered media. Shashi, she will not 
talk about. Shekhar she loved and wanted to marry. He was 
the one who wanted out. First he gave an interview headli¬ 
ned, "1 may never marry Shabana." And a few weeks later, 
he proved it. 

As for Javed... Well, Javed was, is and will be one of the 
few men she respects. Their backgrounds arc so similar. 
He understands her. They love each other. 

But what about that little matter of bigamy? Well, .she 
says, matter of factly, his marriage was over before they 
met. For two years it had existed only in name. He wanted 
to leave his first wife. It wasn’t as though he wanted her to 
be something on the side. He's divorced now so all you can 
.say by way of criticism really is that they should have wait¬ 
ed till the divorce came through to avoid the accusation of 
bigamy. 

A brief silence follows. Then the cabin crew are back 
bearing gifts. A white toilet case. A hideous red bag contai¬ 
ning even nuire hideous red six;ks. 

"I like the inflatable pillow," she sighs, kxiking for some¬ 
thing nice to say. 


The watorshed in her life camo In the lata 
Seventies with the affair with Shashi 
and the break-up with Shekhar. The 
Shabana of the Eighties was maturer, 
more like her father 


Then Azmi says, "What I like about Air India is that eve¬ 
ryone is so friendly." 

The crew clutch their bottles of champagne and grin hap¬ 
pily. "The la.st time I went 'o lamdon," she says, "it was 
First Class on British Airways. And it was terrible. The 
hostess enunciated every one of her words. It was Would- 
you-like-some-coffcc. I just said "no". And she .said 
"What?" 

"And I was .so angry with her whole attitude which was 
that anytxxiy who wasn’t white was an imbecile that 1 said, 
"If you didn’t waste so much effort talking in that matter, 
then may be you’d hear the pa.ssengcrs clearly." 

"I was so annoyed." 

AHA, WHAT have we here? Evidence of a genuine Azmi 
tantrum? Starry behaviour on a Stardust-scale? M’he vici¬ 
ous Shabana tongue at work? 

"Not at all," she says, "I just don’t like being taken for 
granted." 

These days, it is hard to take Shabana for granted. Five 
years ago, she popped up on a Bombay sidewalk willing to 
go on hunger strike so that a slum would not be demoli¬ 
shed. The worid smiled indulgently. Obviously the poor 
dear had begun to confuse art cinema with real life. A 
couple of headlines and she’d be back in Juhu, drinking 
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Irish coffee on the lawns of Prithvi. 

No way. 

A/mi stuck to the fast, as the world gaped incredu¬ 
lously f'lnally, the government gave in and the slum- 
dwellers were rehabilitated. 

Since then, nobtxly has been sure what she’ll get up to 
next. At a government-sponsored film function she made 
an issue of the murder of Safdar Hashmi who she had 
never met. Congressmen were outraged. Okay, they said, 
(x;rhaps Congress-sponsored ffoondas did kill the 
CPI(M)’s Hashmi. But what about all those murdered by 
the CPM's goons m such states as West Bengal? 

But before you could conclude that A/.mi’s heart was 
with the CPM, she was busy battling that party. When the 
CPM tried to stop the City of Joy from filming in Calcutta 
it was Shabana, the film’s star, who came out strongly 
against the party's muscic-mcn and their strong-ami 
tactics. 

So It IS hard to pin a label on Shabana. You cun call her 
simplistic -if people were allowed to set up slums every¬ 
where, there would be no cities—-but you can’t call her 
predictable. 

And in recent months, it’s been difficult to even make 
tun of her ’simplistic’ views. Yes, she says, .she sees the 
problem about letting slums grow unchecked. But equally, 
she ilocsii’t accept the conventional solution that they 
must therefore be bulldozed out of existence. 

"It won’t work," she says. " They never go back to their 
villages. They simply take their pots and pans and go and 
build another slum. So how/mi/iv slums can you bulldoze?" 

SHABANA AZMI likes the Waldorf Astoria hotel in New 
York. She’s staying at the ghastly Marriot Marquis this 


time but then, these decisions are made by those who 
invite her. 

On the whole, .she likes hotels with large nxims where 
things work. "When we were in London for the premiere 
o\'MadameSfliiziUf>ka,'' she recalls, "the producers btxiked 
Shirley Maclaine into the Savoy and she hated it. She used 
some excu.se and before we knew what was going on, she 
had checked into the Intercontinental. She wanted a 
modem American hotel." 

The Savoy. The Waldorf. The intercontinental. l.on- 
don. New York. The slums of Bombay seem a long way 
away. 

But Shabana likes to travel. She enjoys the things that 
happen to her. One time, she had just stepped into the 
customs hall at New York’s JFK airport when men m uni¬ 
forms checked her bags ;uid her clotfics for traces of dmgs. 

Was it lough being pushed around an environment 
where nobody knew who she was? 

"On the contrary," she responds. "The customs officer 
knew exactly who I was; he has seen Madame Souzatska. 
After they had found nothing, he told me that most big-ti¬ 
me dmg smugglers use actresses as couriers. That’s why 
they were searching me!" 

If it is hard to imagine Shabana Azmi as a dmg-runner’s 
moll, then perhaps it is as hard to see the champion of the 
pavement dwellers puffing at her Dunhills as she strolls 
down 44th Street to Broadway. 

But Azmi has always lived many lives. Some of her 
friends say that her personality is split between a St 
Xavier’s College/Quecn Mary school side and a Prithvi 
Theatre/Urdu poetiy side. She rejects that characterisation. 
And perhaps she is more complex than a simple duality 
would suggest. 
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When Shabana made 
an issue out of the 
murder of Safdar 
Hashmi, she was 
accused of being 
prihCPM. But during 
ih9 City of Joy 
controversy, she has 
been one of that 
party’s most 
vehement critics 


BREAKFAST-TIME on Air India III. Shabana A/.mi 
wants cold milk with her cereal. ( "No, nol Rice Krispies. I 
hdtr Ricc Krispics.") As the .stewardess piles food on to 
her tray. A/mi wonders if she should be more careful 
about her figure "I do no exercise and I eat like a pig," she 
sighs 

Shabana is just days away from her 40lh birthday (18 
September; she is a fairly typical Virgo) And as age 
catches up with her, she has begun to l<K)k for new things to 
do. The involvement with slum-dwellers continues, 
though on a lower key and with much less publicity. Electo¬ 
ral politics remains an option though it is one .she has con¬ 
sistently rejected. Arun Nehru, Arif Mohammad Khan, 
V.P. Singh and several others have tried to get her to con¬ 
test. ("Even Tony Jcthmalam and Mancck Davar tried," 
she chuckles.) She’s been offered safe seals, hopeless seats 
and marginal scats (a Janata Dal ticket against H.K.L. Bha- 
gat, for instance), but she hasn’t been tempted. 

"I don’t know of one person who has achieved anything 
in electoral politics." .she explains. "Besides, it has all got 
so sordid. There is some vacant land where we wanted to 
resettle some slum-dwellers in Bombay. The local ptjlitici- 
an wanted to keep it for builders so he got some moulvix to 
issue a statement that this was a graveyard. And the 
moulvis asked their congregations to take swords and fight 
anyone who came there. Can you imagine! it is really 
di.sgu-sting." 

Besides, which party would she support? She has 
always thought of herself as being a person of the left (First 
Class, Dunhill and the Waldorf Astoria notwithstanding) 
but now she’s not so sure. 

"My parents were members of the communist party," 
she remembers, "and so that was where one’s sympathies 
lay. But can anybody be a communist these days? My 


father and Sardar Jafri (the noted Utxiu writer] were talking 
the other day and they kept saying how events in Russia 
had totally shaken their faith. 

"But what was most shattering for me was when I asked 
my father why he hadn’t written any poetry for the last few 
months. He said, ‘After what has happened to commu¬ 
nism, I don’t know how I can face my work any longer.’ 

"I was totally shattered." 

IF YOU were to pick a single significant influence on Sha¬ 
bana’s life, it would be her lather. When she was at Queen 
Mary’s, it embarrassed her that he spoke no F.nglish. That 
she had to call him Ahha and not Daddy or Dad. ”1 used to 
dread my parents coming to school," she recalls. 

And even when she entered films, it was not with the 
intention of becoming .some queen of arts (there was 
virtually no parallel cinema in those days). One of her first 
signings was /.i/k/ fshq Ishq and vShyam Bcncgal remem¬ 
bers how she came to see him with a [jortfolio of glamour 
portraits. ("But!" she laughs, "I kept my mouth shut in all 
the pictures liccause I was so ashamed of my buck teeth!" 
Confidence and braces have since removed the shame.) 

I Circumstances pushed her into art cinema and into the 
set that dominated it-—finally, Shashi Kapoor opened his 
Prithvi Theatre opposite her house, landing her square in 
the centre of that scene. 

And as time went on, she came to appreciate that while 
Kaili Azmi spoke no Engli.sh, Ins liie and poetry were 
worth more than anything she would ever manage. She 
says the realisation dawned gradually; others date the 
beginning of the change to the late .Seventies—Jhc affair 
with Shashi and the break-up with .Shekhar constituted the 
watershed in her life. 

I’hrough the Eighties, Shabana became more and more 
like her father. She married a man who came from a similar 
background (Javed’s father was also an l.Irdu poet) and 
who was like Kaifi A/.mi (albeit, with a worldlier streak) in 
imuiy ways. 

The political activism came from the same rtxits. In Kai- 
fi’s day, capitalists and imperialists were the villains, the 
leftists were the gotxl guys. Compassion equalled commu¬ 
nism. In the Eighties, corrupt pt^liticians and state tyranny 
had become the new villains; the individual, no matter 
how pixir. how disenfranchised was the hero. Now, com¬ 
passion meant commitment. 

And so it has gone. The pig-tailed girl with the large 
teeth whose heart sank each time her father came to school 
has grown into a poised, 4()-year-old star who is proudest 
of being his daughter. 

AIRINMAIII is coming in to land. Shabana A/.mi snuffs 
out her Dunhill, folds her blanket and prepares to disem¬ 
bark. There’s an award in New York tomorrow. A lecture 
in Chicago. A meeting in Washington. 

The hostess is ready to say goodbye. "You know" she 
tells Shabana. "we were together in St Xavier’s. Maybe 
that’s where you remember me from." 

"I knew it. I knew it. I knew I recognised you." Shabana 
is triumphant. She smiles her farewells and is delivered 
into the hands of VlP-minders. As they escort her through 
the corridor, she is chattering happily to them. 

Perhaps they were at school with her too. • 
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Labour in vain 


British MP Gerald Kaufman is infuriated as his Kashmir visit goes awry 


Had some local little 
ditllcultics in the 
Soviet Union not inter¬ 
vened, I would have 
written earlier to cor¬ 
rect a misleading 
impression I have 
created in an earlier 
column about the visit to Kashmir by 
Gerald Kaufman, the British shadow 


foreign secretary. 1 am sorry 1 was misin¬ 
formed and must therefore take the earli¬ 
est opportunity to set the record straight. 

The information that all things consi¬ 
dered it was better to have invited Kauf- 

I 
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man than not to have done so, came from 
a u.sually reliable .source who himself 
does not seem to have been fully in the 
picture. Fuller accounts of the Kaufman 
story—that I got soon afterwards 
—showed that the whole thing was a dis¬ 
aster. Both sides are more dissatisfied 
with each other than ever before. 

No one should, of course, blame those 
who promoted the visit in the first place. 


Kaufman and others of his ilk in the Bri¬ 
tish Labour Party have been to Pakistan 
and Pakistan Occupied Kashmir 
frequently. The idea that an opportunity 
to look at things on the other side of the 


line of control might 1>e a corrective to 
some of the Labour leader’s prejudices, 
was perfectly logical. But this calcula¬ 
tion went generously wrong in two 
respects. 

First, palpably partisan prejudices arc 
so strongly embedded in Kaufman's 
mind that nothing would get them out of 
there. His cus.sedness apart, the rea.son 
for his perverse obstinacy is that his enti¬ 
re future, and perhaps that of the Laboifrj 
Party in Britain, depends on the extent to 
which he and it can curry favour with the 
pro-JKLF Kashmiris .settled in the UK. 
This is so, because in several constituen¬ 
cies vital to the Labour Party, including 
Kaufman’s own, voters of Kashmiri ori¬ 
gin can be the decisive factor. Thanks to 
Margaret Thatcher, the Labour Party 
has been out in the wilderness for 12 
years. One more electoral defeat and the 
present generation of Labour leaders 
would disappear in limbo. 

The second reason why the Kaufman 
visit went awry had a lot to do with the 
prevailing bureaucratic culture in this 
country. Wittingly or unwittingly, those 
in charge of looking after him gave Kauf¬ 
man the feeling that he was not welcome. 

What infuriated him was his impres¬ 
sion that all kinds of obstacles were 
being placed in his way. He was anxious 
to visit the interior of the Srinagar city. 
He was told that for security reasons this 
was not advisable. He thought this was 
adding insult to injury because he believ¬ 
ed that he was so welcome in Kashmir 
that not even the most demented militant 
would harm him. 

Came a stage when, on arrival at 
Jammu, Kaufman went on strike and 
refused to carry out the rest of the pro¬ 
gramme. A lot of gentle persuasion was 
needed to make him relent. 

Of course, if this country can cope 
with the terrorists in the Valley and dieir 
promoters in Pakistan, it can cope also 
with the likes of Kaufman. But this requi¬ 
res getting on with the job of bringing 
the situation on the ground under a sem¬ 
blance of control. Also a certain amount 
of plain speaking to the British Labour 
leader, Neil Kinnock, is called for. • 




The reason for Kaufman’s obstinacy Is that his entire 
future, and perhaps that of the Labour Party in 
Britain, depends on the extent to which he, and H, can 
curry favour with the pro-JKLF Kashmiris settled In 
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"The Mizes have faith 
in the Congress" 


«j ;"iz "The Mizes have faith ?nd order situation in 

in the Congless" >r'T 

able to hold Mi:onim for __ betki now. I havtn l 

the Ci»ii<r<’\\ for t/iiite , , , , , , . ^ . ch/i- »/ adopted ihe policy of con- 

sotne liwe. In the short iMltluinluiWla, c/liej minister of Mizoram, on the IVontation. I prcfei to 


period that he has been in 

power, Ijilthanhawla _ 

has been able to isolate 
the powei'hil Mi:o Natio¬ 
nal Front {MNh). the 
ehtel niinislei spoke to 
Sr,\t>.\) about the perfoi- 
inanee of Ins ^ovemment 
and how thinf;s could be 
tmproved in the stale SHi| 

S(M)A\: What are the 
major problems lueint> U| 

Mizoram today? i|t\ 

Lalthanhuwlu: l.cono 
niic crisis Is the hi^itesi 
problem loi ns Kcsuiii- 
CCS in the stale aie ssaice 
Theii, Iheie vs .is this iiisin- p ^ 

gcncy piohlern lor 20 I . 

years with ihc resiili ili.il 4 

development of the state jP^ j 

Now. I want to iniltale Fj B I 

developmental piojecis. 

C’entie. has 

come lorw aid to help us 

Q; Is insurgency still a 
problem in the state? 

At Theie isnosuchactivi- 
ty in today. In 

fact. Mi/oram is peihaps 
the only state wheic there 
IS no the 

peace acconl was signed 
And this IS bec.iuse ol'oiii 
elforls to develop the state Wc have 
encouraged people to come into the 
mainstream. The masses have also 
shown laith m us In the last byelcc- 
tions for three Assembly seals, we 
wrested two seals liom the Mi/o 
National Itoiii (MNI-). The fvople 
have faith in the policies of the 
Congress. 

Q: What about the demand Tor 
greater Mizoram? 

A: Well, every Mi/o. wherever he is. 
thinks of this. But they have started 
realising that the demand can never 
be fulfilled. We have to solve all pro¬ 
blems within the framewoik of the 
Indian Constitution. Mi/oram is an 
integral part of India and Mizoram's 
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problems confronting his state 




mieresis ate India’s mteresis 
Laldenga lost the battle bee.iuse he 
was fighting an imirossible wai 

Q: Do .you advocate more power to 
the stales? 

A: I want to go by the recommenda¬ 
tions ol the .Sark.'ina Commission 

Q: infillratioii is a headache for 
you, isn't it? 

A: ,4ll bolder slates. I believe, h.ive 
to live with this |)ioblem We can't be 
Inhuman We can't just ask them to 
leave. But wc are certainly tiymg to 
check inriliraiion We are also trying 
to pul a slop to drug liiiflieking in the 
border aieas. I h;ivc spoken to the 
•Union home minister about this. 


open a dialogue when¬ 
ever there's a problem. I 
J b have told the security for- 
fces that they should be 
sympathetic towards the 

I problems laced by the 

t Ml/OS. 

I 

I I Q: What devciopmen- 
1 lal activities have you 
J initiated in the state? 
f A: Mi/oram has a lot of 
I power geneialing potenti- 
al It could develop into a 
nui|or powei supplier to 
^ all the north-eastern sta- 
1 tes with a little help Ironi 
the ceniitil government. 
W'e have set ions resource 
constraints We des()cra- 
tely need financial sup- 
. port from the Centre in 

order to implement most 
s of the developmental 

piojccts 

rile situation tod.iy is 
that despite having tie- 
mcndoiis power gcneiat- 
mg potential, we have to 
depend on others tor 

clectiicity. But we have 

made beginning towar- 
ds being sell-rcli:int 
.Since up big 

power will lake 

lime 

moment we have gone 
in for smaller generating stations, 
rhice mini hydel pro|ects have 
already started functioning and two 
more would be commissioned within 
the next Iwvi months 


Q: Chaknia refugees continue to 
enter Mizoram. What about their 
repatriati«)n? 

A; Whenever there is leincssion m 
the Chittagong Hill riacls iCHT). 
the Chiikmas llee to India. The Cen¬ 
tre hits taken up the question ol 
repiitiialmg the Chakma irihtils who 
have entered Tripura and Mi/oram 
with the Bangladesh authoniics I am 
sure they will Imd a way 
out • 

Interviewed by Rt^itfShuMa 
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WHO 

RUNS 

INDU? 


The ministers and 
bureaucrats who 
really count 


C all ii the Ifiiiinph ol enllcc- 
tivc leadership Or aitrihiile 
It to the Prime Minister’s 
lack of peisonahty. What¬ 
ever the reason, the fact 
remains that the days ol one-man govern • 
ment in Itulia are over. Indira (Jandhi 
may have been described as the only 
man in her (.'abinet and had the final 
word on all issues even if they tell within 
the puiview ol other ministers. Rapv 
Gandhi m.iy have ruled with the help of 
the mudi-mahgned coterie, with his 
Cabinet colleagues living in dread ot 
being relegated to the hate list and reduc¬ 



ed to the status of non-persons. But thi.s 
Congress Prime Minister is different. 

P.V. Niu'asimha Rao docs not believe 
in concentrating all powers in his office 
and 1 liming his ministers into ciphers. 
Nor docs he play lavourites in the man¬ 
ner made famous by the two Gandhis, 


changing the pecking order ot his mini¬ 
sters in accordance with his whims. And 
no, he certainly never interteres in the 
running of any ministry other than those 
in his direct charge. 

Result; perhaps for the first time in 
the history of India, we have a govern- 


WHO’S WHO AT THE PMO ■ /I at Rao's team 


[ A.H. Verma 

Principal secretary 


Heads the bureaucratic pyramid at the PMO, deal¬ 
ing with all the government files that end up in Rao’s 
office. Ever since Jairam Ramesh was shunted out, 
looks after his responsibilities—^finance and commer¬ 
ce ministry affairs as well. That, in addition to perfor¬ 
ming the role of special secretary, though it is rumour¬ 
ed that Joseph Lynn, chairman. Food Corporation of 
India, will soon be appointed to that post. 




Venugopal 


Additional secretary 


The number two man at the PMO. Looks after per¬ 
sonnel, policy matters and such ministries as health, 
civil supplies, food, agriculture and welfare. Is very 
powerful, combining as he does the roles that Gopi 


Arora and Vasudevan played in Rajiv Gandhi's PMO. 


Joint secretary 

Has been assigned the task of looking after the 
affairs of the two more important ministries: home 
affairs and law and Justice. 




Joint secretary 


In addition to handling the administration of the 
PMO, looks after the ministries of surface transport, 
communications, railways and civil aviation. 


Joint secretary 


An IFS officer, he has been assigned the Job that 
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NARASIMHA 

RAO 

He doesn’t believe in 
concentrating all powers in his 
office and turning his ministers 
into ciphers 


merit (hat funcliDns in the best tiadituun 
(if parliameniarv demoeraes Hveiy 
minister rims Ins own department, with¬ 
out any interlerenee Irom eilhei the 
Prime Ministers OHilo (PMO) or what 
wasdeiisisely reterred to as ilie ‘kitehen 
Cabinet' Yes, Narasiniha Rao is a preat 


belies er in tlie coiisepl ol eonsensus 
goveinment and holds as manv as two 
Cabinet meetings every week —pievi- 
ousF-’rime .Ministeis genet .illy held week¬ 
ly meetings- -where the work ol eveiv 
ministry is discussed Hni the linal deei- 
sion, without a doubt, iv.ides with the 


coneemed minister. 

,So, m theory at least, every member 
ol the Rao government does his hit to 
run India. 

Hut. ol eourse. reality is always qiiali- 
i.itively different Irom appearances. 
And some minisleis iiuire etjual than 
otheis, while some bureaucrats are moie 
equal than ministers. And it is on them 
that the task of running the country 
devolves- under Narasiniha Rao's able 
stew ardsbip. that IS | 

F oi all the quibbling by critics and sni¬ 
ping by detractors, Rao has pioved 
more able than most people had imagi¬ 
ned, pushing through proposals that 
most other loaders would have baulked 
at The rupee has been devalued, fertili¬ 
ser subsidy slashed, new industrial and 
tiade policies iiitioduced. gold sold 
(though with a buy-back an.ingeinentl, ; 
the Cauvery dispute releried to the 
.Supiemc Court all politically-sensitivc 
decisions that could well have provoked 
an outci v, at best, .iiid bitter resentment. 

.It worst 

.Surjirisingly enough. Rao got away 
with It Yes, the customary noises were 
made the Tamil Nadu Pradesh Con- j 
giess Committee (PCC) duel resigned 
on llie Caiiveiy issue and pressure from 
within the ('ongress loiced the govem- 
ment to reinstate subsidies in the ease of : 
sm.ill and marginal lainieis But, all in 
•ill, the Rao .idmmisiration did w-ell in j 
the toughest ol circumsiaiiccs and this, j 


Ronen Sen used to do in Rajiv Gandhi’s time: looking 
after the ministry of external affairs. Also handles the 
defence and atomic energy portfolios. 


AkhilBaksm 

Director 


Officer on special duty (OSD) with rank of director. 
He got his job through the kind offices of Satish Shar- 
ma. Bakshi is the former director-general of the 
Nehru 'Youth Centre and used to look after the deve¬ 
lopmental work of the Amethi parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency. Handles rural development, civil supplies 
and the public distribution system. 


Prabhat Ckatuived l 

Director 


Was the district magistrate of Allahabad when V.P. 


Singh won that famous by-election. The Raja brought j 
him over to the PMO soon after and Chaturvedi still | 
remains there, though with a considerably lower profi- j 
le. Looks after home affairs. i 


Aiok Prasad 


Director 


Is the odd-job man of the PMO. Has no fixed respon¬ 
sibilities, but handies any work Rao thinks fit to 
assign him 

Afay Acharya 

1 

Director 


Has been assigned the task of looking after matters 
connected with the various state governments, espe¬ 
cially those in the north-east. 
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i insist the PM's rnciKls, is hesausC ot the 
I force ol'his pcrsoiiahly 
I He may appear to he the vsorst kinil of 
I dilherer, they say. hui v\hcn he lieeules 
j on a paiticulai souisc ol action—adrnit- 
I tedly. this iloesn't happen loo oltcn—he 
j ! ' It Ihiouph to the biltcrend 
I Economic liberalisation, for instance 
! And in this Uao is aided b\ one ol the 
j most astute economists m the country 
' ioda\ liiiaiKc ministei Manmohan 

I .Sinpb 


II there is anybody who holds the key 
to the way the Indian economy will 
shape up ;n the future, it is the former 
governor ol the Reserve Bank til India 
No wonder then that .Singh is supreme 
within the finance ministry, with 
bureaucrats only stirring to do his bid¬ 
ding, while his inimstcis ol state, 
RameswarThakiir (lintinee) and Shania- 
ram Potdiikhe (espendilure), engage 
themsehes m the work ol day-to-day 
.idministiation 


Singh's importance m the scheme of 
things was clear from the scry begin- 
ntng, when Rao failed to upbraid him lor 
ridiculing the Congress!I) manifesto, 
Singh announced that it would be impos¬ 
sible to bring prices down as promised 
by the party before the election, and all 
Congressmen cried foul 

All hut Rao The Prime Minister lefus- 
ed to reprimand his finance minister and 
has kept up the support ever since. 
Singh has kept his part of the bargain. 


THE OUTSIDERS! Or are they extra-constitutional centres of authority? 


Chandra Swami 


j This controversial godman and 
I the Prime Minister go back a long 
i way. Rao admits to having known 
Swami for nearly two decades 
i and has been a regular at the 
■ pujas conducted at the latter’s 
, Safdarjung Development Area 
i ashram. And it is rumoured in 
1 Delhi's political circles that it was 
j Chandra Swami who had worked 
I behind the scenes to ensure that 
1 Rao was elected Congress 
j president and then Prime 
I Minister, after Rajiv Gandhi’s 
j assassination. 

[ The best way to arrange an 
j appointment with Rao is to go 
I through his guru and if you want a 
I file expedited, all that is required 


IS a discreet word in his ear 
(arrangements of another nature 
can be worked out later). There is 
many an industrialist who has had 
Swami set up a late-night 
appointment with the PM in his 
Race Course Road residence, 
while others have been done 
favours of a more lucrative nature. 

Rao, however, denies this. In a 
manner reminiscent of Chandra 
Shekhar, he insists that he has 
known Chandra Swami for a long 
time and has no intention of 
dropping him now that he has 
become PM. But nobody can ever 
influence him as far as matters of 
state go. 



Of all the members of the 
coterie, the good Captain was the 
one most responsible for making 
Rao Prime Minister, with more 
than a little help from their mutual 
friend, Chandra Swami. 

Sharma now retains his 
importance in Rao’s scheme of 
things by virtue of the fact that he 
liaises between the PMO and 10 
Janpath. Rao depends on 
Sharma when it comes to 
information on Sonia Gandhi and 
her current state of mind. And 
since that information is 
invaluable to him, he has, 
perforce, to keep Sharma happy. 

Hence, the Captain advises the 
Prime Minister on all manner of 
appointments as well as political 
matters. He meets Rao all too 
frequently and chats him up on 
the phone even more often. What 
Sharma can’t manage on his own, 
his nominee in the PMO, Akhil 
Bakshi, swings for him. 
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presenting the gosemment's pnint ol' 
view with due clan both on television 
and in Parliament. He terrorises the 
Oppo.sition by challenging it to come up 
with better proposals il'ii finds fault with 
the government's And since there’s no 
doubt that he knows hl^ siult, iiobods is 
willing to tangle with him. 

J ust as Rao isn't willing to tangle with 
his dclence ininisler, Shaiad Pawar 
Only too aware that the former Maha- 


P.C. Alexander 


The former principal secretary 
to Indira Gandhi and once high 
commissioner to London, who 
was fired from the governorship 
of Tamil Nadu by V.P. Singh, is an 
old friend of Narasimha Rao’s. 

In the initial days of Rao’s prime 
ministership, it appeared as if 
Alexander would rapidly b ;come 
a force to reckon with. It was 
generally believed that the 
constitution of the Council of 
Ministers and the allocation of 
portfolios had been decided after 
consulting with the former civil 
servant. And this was seen as a 
precursor of things to come. 

Of late, however, Alexander 
has remained out of the news. He 
is mostly in Bangalore, though he 
does visit Delhi often enough. 

And he spends a lot of time 
closeted with the Prime Minister 
on every one of those visits. 



nishtia chief minisler could revne hi'; 
prime mmisierial ambitions at any 
moment and that his political managers, 
Suresh Kalmadi and PC. Chacko. arc 
even now working on south Indian Con¬ 
gress Mi’s to gel their suppoit for Pawat. 
R.io stoeis well clcai of his Maralha rival. 

And Pawar is making the most of it, 
liaxelling the length and breadth of the 
countiy m his Air I-'orce Boeing, acting 
as ihe leader of the House when Arjun 
Singh accompanied Rtio to Germany, 


Congress leader R. Chcnnithala tried 
their best to gel him to change his mind, 
but lotto avail. 

Pawar then decided to take matters 
into his own hand. He drove up to South 
Blixk and walked right into Rao’.s offi¬ 
ce. Whitt the two men discus,sed is not 
known, but Rao attended the Youth Con¬ 
gress meet, alter all. 

But will Pawar succeed in getting his 
wiiy on more important matters'.’ His 
desire to sell Indian w'capons in Ihe inter- 



D AIA/A willing to tangle with his defence minister lest 

r M WMtf he levive his prime ministerial ambitions 


deciding on the nomination of Ml.Cs 
(members of legi.slaioc councils) in 
■Vfaharashtia and on who gels the Ra|>a 
.Sabha seal from Karnataka (his nomi¬ 
nee, of course), all the while pulling his 
weight as a mcmbei of the Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee on Political Aftairs (CCPA). 

The balance of power between the 
PM and his defence minisler was best 
exhibited by a recent incident Rao was 
scheduled to address a Youth Congress 
convention at Talkatora Stadium. But 
just as the delegates were entering, there 
was a breakdown of the security arrange¬ 
ments and a large number of people 
managed to get inside without going 
through the metal deiectoi. 

The Special Protection Group (SPG) 
refused to allow the I’rime Minisler to 
attend and Rao closeted himself in his 
South Block office, ostensibly holding 
important political meetings. His politi- 
eal secretary Jitendra Prasad and Youth 


national arms bazaar, for instance'’ The i 
•inswcr to that one will reveal Just how | 
much clout llic dclence minister wields. ' 

The oihci prime ministerial Candida- ! 
le. Aijun .Singh, is maiginally worse otf. ; 
though mi|)oilanl enough in his own 1 
right Ihe one man-one post principle 
docs nul apply to hi'm. Singh is minister 
for human resource development. 
Madliya Piadesh PCC chief and (with 
P.V Naiasimha Rao not being a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament) the leader ol the 
House. 

There’s more. Singh is also a member 
of the Congress Working CommiUee, 
the party’s parliamentary board and the 
CCPA. And as the leader of an import¬ 
ant cow -bell slate, he commands the res¬ 
pect of the parly leadership So much so 
that he got away w ith setting up his Cabi¬ 
net colleague Madhavrao Scindia on the 
issue of the civil aviation minister’s call¬ 
ing BJPmembers "deshdrohis". 
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The head of state 

He works closely with the head of government 


j In the hiininii lesiMiRe ile\eli)piiienl 
j inini'.tQ', Ar|ijii .Sin!.’h leieiis siipiciiic- 
; Ihoiiph he hasn’t i.onie up \Mtli any new 
j proieils \el Mnl then. In he lair, he has 
j been eslienielv hns\ w nh his pai hainen- 
I laryilnties Nuu ilial ihe session is uvei, 

I he will, no liotihi, devoie hiinsell to his 
! ilepaitnieni 
I 

S H ( has an, on the olhei hand, is 
lompletelv in eontiol at the hotne 
' tiiinistiN .\nil Ins niifioitanse is guaran- 
. teed h\ the natiiie ol his shaige It was, 

: in last, Chasan's non-political bent that 
: got linn the |ob that both .Shaiail Pawar 
i and Ai|un ,Singh eoveted. Raowas wary 
I ol .illoeatnig the sensitive portfolio of 
! home to either ol his pohtie;il rivals and 
' deeiiled on ( havan, who is moie of a 
j Initeaiieiai ihanapohiieo 
; But iheie’s no denying that he has a 
lirm gup on his nnnisirv. Woe betide 
' any hiiieaneratwiKMneslojnill ihewool 
' ovei his eyes, Chavan will waste iiotime 
in letting him know who is the boss 
Whether it is Ayodhya oi sending the 
■ army into Assam oi even the law and 
i order situation m the eomilry, his is the 
I (malwoid 

I Ills admmisiraiive expeneiive also 
' eontributes to his stature It was C'hav.m 
j who was assigned the task of dialling 
; tile Plates ol Woiship Aet anti the 
legislation gianting SPfl pioteetton to 
I the tamilies ol toimer Prime Mimsleis 
i And most bureaueiatie—and otliei- -ap- 
^ pointmenls .lie tietidetl only altei eon- 
sultmg the home mmisiei t-or inst.iiite, 
Chavan has been asked tti dtaw up a 
1 shoit-hst of people whoean be .ippoint- 
j eti (lovernors and to examine the 
! demands that several stale governments 
j (Bihar, Ra|asihan, Madhya Pradesh) be 
! dismissed Of eourse. with due help 
i Irom the Intelhgenee Bureau (IB) 
j reptirts that aie submitted to him 
I legularly 

I L'nlike Chavan, civ il av lation and tou- 
j I ism minister Madhavrao Scmdia 
I restricts himself, for the most part, to his 
j portfolio, leading to allegations that he 
contluets hmisell more like the manag¬ 
ing director of Air India and Indian Airli¬ 
nes, But he has gamed m stature in the 
public eye alter the BJP-r/<w/i</ro/ii epi¬ 
sode, establishing himself as a champ¬ 
ion of .secularism 

Within the Cabinet too, Semdia has 
gained importance, having been made 
member of the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Affairs (CCRA). This 
appointment is specially significant giv¬ 
en the fact that the Nurasiniha Rao regi- 


H is constitutional role is w'cll- 
delined Tlte President ol India 
IS lequireil to act on (he advice of the 
Council ol Mimsteis, headed by the 
Prime Mimstci, m the discharge of 
his duties 

But where President R. Venkatara- 
man and Prime Minister P.V, Nara- 


simha Rao are eoncented, there has 
been a complete role reversal. It i,s 
the PM who listens^o the advice ten¬ 
dered by the President in the dischar¬ 
ge of his duties. 

The development is not really sur¬ 
prising, Venkataraman and Rao were 
very close to each other even when 



Hm PresMMit Mrf Am Ptts rale rawcnl 
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j-^hey-weie colleagues in Indira Gan- 
Cabinet and that friendship has 
,^;8jiiviyed!to this day. Hence the pr^i' 
f'^tithd invitation to Rao to form Ute 
■ Qovetnment of India, even when the 
Congrcss-r-which could only form a 
lOtinority goverrunent—had not gar¬ 
nered formal letters of support from 
other groups. 

Since then, Venkataraman has tak¬ 
en over the role of guardian aiigel of 
the Rao govcmmcnl. When the Cau- 
very water dispute raged, it was the 
Rr^detil who spent an hour with 
Tamil Nadu’PCC chief V.K. Rama- 
murthy in an attempt to save the day 
for the Union government. It was 
also rumoured in Delhi’s political cir¬ 
cles that he had persuaded Rangara- 
jan Kumaratnangalara to continue in 
government, thus averting a crisis. 

When various Harijan MPs of diP 
fcrent parties, led by Buta Singh and 
Arvind Nctam, announced their 
intention of calling on the P^ident 
? to present a memorandum protesting 
the atrocities on Harijans, the Rao 
regime was understandably worried. 
Not only would Buta Singh gain 
clout in ^is manner, the move could 
also reflect badly on the government. 

Enter: R. Venkataraman. The FYe- 
sident wrote to Arvind Netam asking 
him to bring no more than a delega- 
,Uon of ten MPs to meet him; the 
; dihen. said RV, could call on Rao. 
^etam cbmplied with the presidenti¬ 
al directive and a potentiaily embar¬ 
rassing' .situation was averted 
because .. of Venkataraman’s 
initiative. . 

The President’s advice is listened 
'tp avidiy hot just on political matters, 
but also on the subject of bureaucra¬ 
tic'apfioihtments. And liaising bet- 
:V«h.bun and the Prime Minister is 
- Secret!^ P. ‘Bob’ Murari. 
.-BurewiKrratic gossip in Delhi has it' 
that Myrari will soon be rewarded for 
‘ Us 'services by being assigned an 
. im^rtant poitt in the Government of 

•’ -.JRar Ae'moment, however, he 
iHr tiiiw setting up meetings . 

^^Etearttent ai^tlte Prinie Minister.. 

quitew'fleoiientiy,,.' ■; 

WNMV SdMwinMr 1M1 


me gives lop pritirity to economic 
matters. 

In the civil aviation ministry, Scindia 
rules the roost, deciding on all matters 
ranging from the purchase of new air¬ 
craft to the in-Hight menu. For the first 
time, perhaps, there is no inierfercnce 
from the PMO in the funelioning of this 
high-profile ministry. 

e ommumcalions minister (ol stale, 
with independent charge) Rajesh 
Pilot, on the other hand, inleifcres in 
almost every sphere of govemnicni, 
though with Ihe Prime Minister’s back¬ 


And the PM was grateful enough to 
allow Pilot to assmue llie role ol his spe¬ 
cial emissary. It was in that capacity that 
Pilot toured Assam, holding secret talks 
with United Lilieralioii Front of Assam 
(ULFA) militants. His report to Ihe 
Prime Minister had it that the militants 
diiln’t trust llileswar .Saikia and would 
not participate in a dialogue with him. 
So, the chief minister should be remov¬ 
ed and talks inili.iled with Ihe ULFA. It 
IS, of course, anolhci mattci that the 
amiy was sent in |usi as Saikia had 
requested 

in Kashmir, Pilot had belter luck, hcl- 



j|n||||u| CIIUI#^U f ^^ri-one post principle does not seem to apply 
AlfJUrl dlNIXit to the human resource development minister 


ing. Nobody can quite figure out what 
Narasimha Rao secs in the Gujjar leader, 
who has as many as i 1 kisan rallies to 
his credit. But equally, nobody can dis¬ 
pute that the PM utilises him as a trouble¬ 
shooter and odd-job man on many occa¬ 
sions. Pilot is constantly in touch with 
Rao, talking to him on the phone as often 
as ten times a day and dropping in on 
him as frequently. 

Not that Pilot hasn’t done any favours 
for his Prime Minister. He was responsi¬ 
ble for organising an MPs’ convention 
in New Delhi, where past and present 
members of Parliament pledged their 
support to Rao. 


ping in the release ol K. Doraiswamy 
and [xising happily forpictuies with him 
soon after he was set free. He continues 
to liaise with various Kashmiri militant 
organisations on behalf of the Union 
government, often zipping off to Srnut- 
garon two-hour visits. 

Punjab isn’t ignored cither, with the 
communications minister dropping in at 
Harmandir Saheb to parley with the 
Sikh leadership and accept a Miwpa. He 
isn’t too popular with some pro- 
Pakistan militant groups, but enjoys the 
PM’s backing. 

On the Cauvery water dispute, say 
Pilot’s friends, he got Karnataka chief 








minister S. Bafi{i;irapi)a lo back down. 
Where fertiliser subsidies were cirneer- 
ncd. Pilot took a delectation of fanners to 
visit Naiasimha Kao and eot the govern¬ 
ment polity suitably modilied. 

I Wli.itever little time the minister has 
j tohmiseil III ihishectit siheiliileisdevo- 
' ted lo oitMiiisiiig (leleetions to the C’on- 
I gross from the Janata Dal 
I All in all..I mi \ed hag 

Yet another nimisierial favourite of 
j Kao's IS Vi|aya Bhaskaia Reddy,-mini- 
, sier lot law and )ustiee A Iriend ol the 
Prime Minister’s Irom his Andhra 
: Pradesh days, Reddy is eonsulted by 
I Rao not pist on legal matters and is often 
* given poliiital assignments of a sensi¬ 
tive natuie. Whether it is preparations 
i lor liy-eleelions or the pohiieal situation 
j 111 Andhia Pradesh oi even the mood of 
I the party, it is Reildy that Rao relies upon, 
j 

A mong the bureaueials, Rao invests 
his trust III eabinet seeietary Naresh 
I Cliandra and A.N. Verma, [inncipal 
I seerelai'y in the PMD Not surprisingly 
I then' between them the duo eontrol the 
j bureaueraey, deciding on appointments, 

I transfers and having a say m almost 
j every adinmistraiive decision of the 
1 govcrnnient's 



MANMOHAN 

SINGH 


The finance minister holds the key to the 
way that the Indian economy will shape 
up in the future 


When Rao first Uxik over, it was 
assumed that he would get rid of Naresh 
Chandra, appointing his own nominee 
as eabinet secretary. Few people were 
aware that Chandra and Rao had known 
each other when the latter was minister 
lor external affairs and the former secre¬ 
tary, water resources. They interacted 
with each other op a water dispute with 
Nepiil and Rao was impressed by 
Chandra Hnougli, lo let him continue as 
cabinei secretary with his pow'crs 
unimpaired. 

In combination with Verma, Chandra 
has established a stranglehold over the 
administration. Though how things will 
go after November, when the principal 
secrelaiy is scheduled lo retire, is anyo¬ 
ne's guess 

Not that either Verma orChandrti^as 
the temerity lo mterfcic in the working 
of the external affaiis ministry even 
now This is indisputably Muchkund 
Dubey’s sphere of inBucnce and he 
brooks no meddling of any .sort—not 
even from minister Madhavsmh Solan- 
ki I le has Narasimha Rao’s car, the PM 
being very taken with his knowledge of 
an and literature, and all statements on 
foreign affairs can only be released alter 
Pubey has approved of them—never 


THEALS04IANS ■ The y 're completely out of the race npxi’ 



Balram Jakhar 


When Rajiv Gandhi was 
out of power, Jakhar was 
assigned the sensitive 
task of looking after the 
holding of organisational 
elections. But he doesn't 
seem to inspire the same 
trust in Narasimha Rao. 
Thus, while the former 
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Speaker has got the 
ministry of his 
choice agriculture-he 
has been frozen out of eve¬ 
rything else. 


Sitaram Kesri 


In the good old days, 
Kesri used to be a regular 
at 10 Jahpath, constantly 
whispering little someth¬ 
ings into Rajiv Gandhi’s 
ear, even while everyone 




wondered what the Con¬ 
gress president could pos¬ 
sibly see in him. Well, wha¬ 
tever It was, Rao remains 
completely blind to it. But 
Kesri continues to act as if 
nothing were amiss. 


Madhavsinh Solanki 


He aspired to a role in 
the evolution of the 


government’s economic 
policy and in organisation- 
^ matters. But, unfortuna- 
ti^ly, finds that it is near 
impossible to function as 
foreign minister. His secre¬ 
tary Muchkund Oubey has 
taken over the ministry, 
with Rao’s tacit approval. 


Pranab Mukherjee 


With his dreams of 
becoming finance mini- 
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LETTERS 



A system that 
failed_ 

T he coll.ipse ()l llie coup is 
ol i:re.il historical sipnifi- 
I .nice (( 'nii/t and < otinlvr- 
(niiii. I 7 September) The 
world bieatlied a sijth ol 
rebel .liter Mikh.iil (ioi- 
hachev was letiiined to 
powei It woiikl ha\e been .1 
tiageils il the Soviet l.'iiioii 
w.is .illowetl to slip biiek into 
the Dark Ajtes alter all the 
leloMiis v.iriieil out b\ 
(ioih.ichev 

Moils Y eltsin has .ilso 
emeieetl as .1 loree to be 
ieekoiie(.l with alter his coii- 
i.igeoiis stand .itt.iinst those 
w ho loppletl the govetn- 
meni I'he Soviet people 
should also lx- compliment¬ 
ed loi standing up to the- 


Democratic rights in the 
Soviet L’nion must be protec¬ 
ted at all costs This can be 
done b_v giving Ciorbachev 
lull support 
S. Bachan Jeel Singh, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

■ While Gorbachev’s inter¬ 
national popularity recened 
a massive boost aftei he was 
swept back into power. Presi¬ 
dent George Bush ol the 
United States showed his 
political acumen by backing 
the Sov let leader 

(lulia's weak-kneed leac- 
tion only showed that our 
leaders have no statute in the 
international atena It is 
about lime that we look a 
strong and delinite stand on 
m.itteis of loieign policy. 

S.C. Oas, Cuttack (Orissa) 

■ Boris Yeltsin has finally 
emerged from Gorbachev’s 
im|)osmg shadow With 
many slates in the Soviet 
Union declaiing their inde¬ 
pendence, It goes without 
saying that as leader of Rus- 
si;i, Yeltsin will wield enorm¬ 
ous power. 

The two leaders should 
settle iheirdiffcrences amica¬ 
bly and work on solving the 
country’s many economic 
and social problems. 

What look place m the 
Soviet Union indieates that. 
communism is no longer a 


viable system. Our Indian 
Marxists should learn some 
lessons from this. 

N. Boy Chowdhury, Kharagpur 
(West Bengal) 

■ The rapid dismantling ol 
the Soviet system has result¬ 
ed in ehaos and uncertainty. 
The Soviet Union owed its 
greatness to communism 
I hat IS no longer the case as 
that country now finds it.self 
at the mercy ol the western 
nations. Developing countr¬ 
ies are also affected by the 
changes in the former super¬ 
power. The United States is 
now the only superpower 




Boris Yeltsin: gained new 
respect 

and has the world at its leet 


Ihiless India becomes eco¬ 
nomically strong and sell- 
reliant. our dignity as a sove¬ 
reign nation could be .severe¬ 
ly compromised. 

B. Narasimhan. Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ hven though the Indian 
government lauded the 
return o( Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, It should not be lor- 
gotten that we had a different 
attitude at the height of the 
crisis. 

Instead of outrightly con¬ 
demning the coup. India 
played it safe. This is all the 
moic shameful as the Soviet 
Union ha.s always been a 
staunchally of India. • 

It is high lime that wc KKik 
a bold stand in the internatio¬ 
nal arena to avoid being bran¬ 
ded as a spineless nation. 

N.A. Baju, Bllaspur(Madhya 
Pradesh) 


■ Communism in the Soviet 
Union has a glorious histo¬ 
ry. It lought against the 
brutality of the tsars and ralli¬ 
ed the people against Adolf 
Hitler. However, age has 
caught up with the party mak¬ 
ing It irrelevant in today’s 
changing world. 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
reforms stretched the party 
to It? limit and as aiesult. it 
has been consigned to the 
dustbin of history'. 

Chiranlib Haidar, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Unwarranted 

criticism 


I t IS a matter of grea* shame 
thai political leaders Critici¬ 
se othei parties ( I'hr w ra'h of 
Ram, 2 .‘>- 31 August) 
Madhavrao .Scindia should 
have rendered an unconditio¬ 
nal apology lor his remarks. 

If he had done so, unpleasant¬ 
ness would have been 
avoided. 

The present government 
needs all its guile and skill to 
ensure stability in the 
country. In order to attain 
this goal, political dilleren- 
ces with other parties should 
not be brought out into the 
open. 

S. Hussain, Dibrugarh (Assam) 


A good analysis 


A rjun .Singh has analysed 
how the Congress party 
should lunction ("Il would 
he jiood if Sonia lead.t the 
IHirly". I —1 September). 
The sacrifices made by the 
Nehru family on behalf of 
the country has no parallel in 
history. 

Singh is correct in slating 
that Sonia Gandhi should 
step forward and lead the par¬ 
ty. Not only has the Nehru 
family the respect of leaders 
throughout the world, but 
they also have the affection 
of the people of India. 

Should .Sonia Gandhi join 
politics, the image of the 
Congress will get a boost 


haidliners 

Mikhail Gorbachev: back in the driver’s seat 
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Arjun Sliigh: eorract 
asMswiMirt 

and India will gain the res¬ 
pect of the world. 

ft. SIvakumaran, Madraa 
(Tamil Nadu) 

Policing the 
police 

O ur country is burdened 
w ith enough problems 
without the police force 
further coiiiribuling to them 
((A't'wiiiiew. 11—17 
August). Such shameful acts. 
deserve outright 
condemnation. They al.so 
tarnish the image of the force 
as well as that of the nation. 
This explains why several 
human rights organisations 
have pointed accusing 
lingers at India, alleging 
human rights violations 
Police and military 


suppression will not solve 
any problems. The 
government should prevent 
the recurrence of such 
episodes in future 
Rajiv Varahney, NewDalhl 


Aii are equai? 


T b dismiss the Babri Mas- 
jid and Muslim Personal 
Law issues as merely emo¬ 
tive and to consider educa¬ 
tion as the only key area as’ 
has been contended in the 
article is nothing but measur¬ 
able failure to understand 
Muslim problems and 
Muslim feelings (Ai the eras- 
sroads, 4—10 August). The 
two issues arc linked vitally 
with the identity of Muslims. 
If Muslim Personal Law is 
not preserved and the Babri 
Masjid is demolished or con¬ 
verted into a temple,it would 
mean that there is no distinct 
Muslim community and it 
has no rights. 

Maulana A/.ad held very 
strong views about the pre¬ 
servation of Muslim Perso¬ 
nal Law. Persons holding 
divergent views against 
Islam cannot be accepted as 
the leaders ol the Indian 
Muslims. Muslim divines 
and theologians and their 
representative body.the 


Polle* In Kashmin a law unto thomsalvos? 



Jamiat-Ulema-Hind, had 
been at the forefront of the 
freedom struggle and they 
fought Muslim commu- 
nalism. They and other natio¬ 
nalist Muslim leaders who 
are staunch Muslims are the 
accepted and recognised 
leaders of Muslims and not 
the so-called Marxists bear¬ 
ing Muslim names. 

Or U. Haahim KIdwal, Ex UP, 
NawOalhl 


God help him 


K erala chief minister K. 

Karunakaran badly 
needs to win the people’s 
support {In Cod he trusts. 

1 —1 September). This is 
more so as the preceding 
Left Demcxratic Front 
(LDI') government had 
some successes during its 
rule. 



K. Karunakaran: looking 
forafaco-aavor 

The infighting within 
Kurunakarun's party has 
further added to his pro¬ 
blems. At this rate, not even 
his favourite deity can come 
to the chief niini.stcr’s rescue. 
VIjay George, Ernakulam 
(Kerala) 


It’s about time 


C himanbhai Patel should 
be congratulated for tak¬ 
ing two long overdue steps 
for the betterment of women 
(For women only. 25—31 
August). 

Gujarat has the dubious 
distinction of having the 
most number of dowry 
deaths in the country. An all¬ 
women police station will 


definitely be of great help in 
reducing the number of cri¬ 
mes against women. 

Anjana UallraSInha, Rourkala 
(Orlaaa) 


Secrets of hIs 


S anjiv Goenka answered 
the questions put to him 
with refreshing candour 
(Bortt lough, 1—7 Septem¬ 
ber). His remarks on the com- 
mitmenls of business, his 
concept of profit, the 
industrial climate in West 
Bengal, his pride for those 
working with the RPG group 
and above all. the humility 
with which he has greeted 
success, speaks volumes fitr 
his leadership abilities. 

The heading given for the 
interview was indeed apt. 
Ranjan SInha, Calcutta (Weat 
Bangat) 


Whero to invest 


Sunday has been inundot- 
ed with letters and phone 
calls from readers wanting 
details about the stock lips in 
our cover sum tMaking 
money in the 'bOs. /.5—2/ 
September). 

Readers are advi.sedio gel 
in touch with the following 
market anaivsis who contri¬ 
buted to the stors. Their 
addres ses: 

Rajashekar Iyer 
Securities Analysis India 
Pvt. Ltd 

Mothbai Wadia Building 
I St fioor 

(Next to Bombay Samachar 
Press) 

SA Brelvi Road 
Bombay 4CK)001 

Avinash Paranjpe 
Janki Nivas 
Gokhale Road North. 

Padar 

Bombay 400028 

Amitabh Jhunjhunwala 
Money Matters 
B4I2 An.sal Chambers 
Bhikaji Cama Place 
New Delhi 110066 















We compete in global 
competitors. 



World-class technology 
Is our basic strength. 


Serving the core sector - □ Railwsiy Wagons and Permanent Way Materials H 
□ Electro Porcelain Insulators U Chemicals O Cyanides □ Petnxarbons □ 


S 
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markets, with world-class 


That’s the reason our products conform to international 
standards. 


We’re able to do this because of two things. 


First, our technical collaborations with nine world leaders. And. second, our ability 
to assimilate the technology and manufacture products that can compete 
successfully in tough world markets. 

Just take a look at our track record. 

Achievements which have earned us the recognition as an Export House by the 
Ministry of Commerce. Govt, of India. 


Pioneering the export of critical Railway Steel Castings to the USSR, we have 
recently finalised a bulk export order for Castings to the same country. 

Discerning buyers in Europe. USA. Canada and Japan have identified our Bamunari 
Piant as a continuous source of the finest world-quality Castings. 


Our Tiyala Plant has an enviable track record of exports of Railway Turnouts. After 
meeting several commitments in the Middle East. Egypt. Bangladesh. Srilanka and 
Africa, we have won yet another coveted export assignment. 


Our participation in World Bank 


funded Railway Projects in Asia 
and Africa has oprened the 
opportunity for sizeable exports 
of Wagons from the Santragachi 



HINDUSTTHAN DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Registered Office 

Mody Building 27 Sir B N Mukherjee Road 
Calcutta 700 001 India 


Plant. 


Responsible for all this - our technological edge. 

And the benefits of this edge have been passed on to our customers, employees and, 
above all, to our Shareholders. 
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Steel Castings Q Wires for Power Transmission and Telecommunication Systems 
low - a Rs.380 crore Compc^tte Steel Plant. 
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■ I was die only one td ' 
welcome President's Rtie 
in Assam but even then die 
people decitBdmypaity in * 
the elections, and I am the 
chief imnister. It is clear 
that people wont peace. . ' 

HitesWakSaikia, Assam i 
fl^fnibuster 

#TbiB<d have aiweyt been 


' ■ i ^ that the pi^s is 
fhU e^^JP'sup^Ot^ 
diey'ic protective 
about each other. That is 
why the BJPgets such' . 
fantastic coverage. 

lAUW^SAD^mV. 

WecannotignOredie 
positive aspects of Stalin, 
Bpt they (Stalinists) ■ ’ 

completely ignored the 

people- V'*,, 
JyotiBasU. Wm Bengal ‘ 

eMefmirdstiAf • -. 

■ SardarAngreisa 
' vicious person making a 
.jcpjmplete fool of my 
' tnother, siphoning her 
fflon^. Hehassome 
silrnn^ liohl oyer her. 
^MMtfabeeldthik he h« 


IWts tkyiEuM tl)«^ 


for any length of time. We 
want the people to realise 
what type of rulers dtey 



ieoBer, mJayakiUlha’s: 
AlADMKgpvemmeta 

iHIIdw coddi fotmim 
>orgi^fnt^^Haiy<ma . 
;aqd.^|^^^if^esh when I 
did'not&ve ^ authority 
todb:SQ„.WhenIdidi^ 
havedpo^ ^ die p^ 
bow^ldl.inakeit 

leader 

■' There is no political 
uncertainty; You see it • ■ 
only in the newspaper 
' columns. Ultknateiy, if om. 
;ddQn^y»i^yveIi,: .* 


■ Right now we are in a 
crisis management 
situmion. We are more like 
atraditibnal ti^h manager 
. withan eye towards the til]. 
Until that is changed, our 
apfuxiach cannot be 
broadbasedi 

S.yENKlTAllAMANAN. 

'■ ^ehfensdfetf ihe Reserve' . 

; of India 

S When I model in the 
amasutra^s, t am doing 
^bttf@nhe$ociety.„ 

«POGjABE0I,nC»»SS 


































south BLocKpBBMMMi 

_ INDER MALHOTRA _ 

Bright and buoyant 

That \s what the Americans feel about the Indian economy 


r») tjlk It) American 
sources usually well 
informed about our 
country, is to run 
straight into a icmar- 
kable. if somewhat 
pleasant. paradox 
Americans aic bullish 
about the Indian economy, in sharp con¬ 
trast to the airol gloom and doom preval¬ 
ent hack home. The point was best made 
to me by someone who gave me a gra¬ 
phic account of a conversation some 
months ago between Yasliwant Sinha. 
then linance minister in the Chandra 
•Shekhar gosernment. and his counter¬ 
part 111 the I’S administiaiion. the treasu¬ 
ry secretaiy 

According tiwthis account, .sinha moa¬ 
ned and groaned about the economic 
I mess in India and ilescribed the steps he 
was planning to take to cope with the 
"ciippliiig economic crunch'' His Ame- 
ric.in interlocutor courteously dis 
agreed Nothing w.is wrong with the 
Indian economy which was cssenliallv 
sound, he said India's trouble was that it 
had a horiendous budget delicit and 
e\en more shocking loreign exchange 
Cl ISIS. Both problems, he tidded, had 
been created by the Indian government 
1 and both could be tackled within a leaso- 
tiable time-lrame Once that happened, 
the economy would once again be 
buoyant, especially if the government 
had the good sense to hbei.ilise the eco¬ 
nomy and "liberate" the shackled 
entrepreneurial skills, the Ireasury secre- 
taiy staled. 

What response Sinlui made to tins 
blunt discourse is ol no great relevance 
at this stage What matters is that, in the 
American view, the N’arasimha Rao 
government's economic policies aie on 
the "light track" and therelore, the fiiiure 
of the Indian economy is bright The cre¬ 
dit for this Is being given to the Prime 
Minister pcisonally and to his linance 
minister. Manmohan Singh. 

Al'lhe time of the iiouble over lertili- 
scr subsidy and the backtracking that the 
government had to do, there were some | 


doubts whether the minority govern- 
meni would have the strength and the sta¬ 
mina to stick to the economic path it had 
mapped out tor India, But these doubts 
have since been dispelled Washing¬ 
ton's calculation IS that alter w hat happe¬ 
ned in the Soviet Union, even die-hard 


Indian Marxists would think again, and 
that. Ill any case, no one in India would 
want to bring dow n the government w he- 
thei over economic policy or .iny other 
issue. 

An indication of the changed Ameri¬ 
can mood IS provided by the chief of the 
Pepsi conglomerate, who has direct per¬ 
sonal knowledge ol Delhi and its ways 
because ol Lehar Pepsi. Only a few 
weeks before the lormation of the pres¬ 
ent government, he had told a number ol 
Indian dignitaries that it was no use talk¬ 


ing to them. This, he had explained, was 
so because while they were very polite 
and helplul, nothing went past the abo¬ 
minable no-men of the Indian 
bureaucracy Today, the Pepsi boss, 
who IS a close personal Iriend of George 
Bush, is telling everyone that it is now 


possible to do business with India. 

On the issue of the intellectual proper¬ 
ly rights, however, the gull between the 
Indian and American positions remains 
as wide as before. P. Chidambaram is 
visiting Washington in the last week of 
.September to try to bridge it. But judg¬ 
ing by the sharp reaction in Parliament 
to the plea of "llexibility' by India on 
this issue made by the Indian ambas¬ 
sador to the US, Abid Husain, in New 
Delhi recently—this is going to be a 
ticklish task. • 
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In the American view, the Naraeimha Rao government’a 
economic policies are on the "right track” and the future of the 
Indian economy is bright. The credit for this is being ^ven to the 
Prime Minister personally and to his finance minister, 
Manmohan Singh 









FIRST PERSON 


Changiiig stripes 


The man behind the myth: Tiger leader Prabhakaran over the years 


Thf Lihfiiiliim I'l,iters <>1 Tamil 
Eelam 's (I.TIE'sl V Ttahhakaran is as 
elusive as he is featei! He has rarely 
ftraiiteJ inlerviesvs ami very Jew in the 
media have met him No Joiirnalisl has 
ifUet viewed Prahhakaraii us often as 
Anilii Prutsip. former Sunimy stajjer 
and now New Dellit-hased special eor- 
tesfxmdenl for I'lmc magazine. Below, 
her fit st-person account of her meetings 
w ith Frahluikaran and her impressions 
of the man behind the legend. 


he walked down the street, no one would 
have thrown him a second glance. 

What a Mark ci'iilrast dicre was bet¬ 
ween the well-built camouflage- 
uniformed man on the video and the 
mild-tnannered civilian in front ol me' 
He was soti-spoken and self-elfacing. 
And he looked terribly imcotnfortablc. 

I swallowed my disappointment and 
wondered whether 1 had been complete¬ 
ly wrong about the man and his organisa¬ 
tion. After the July I98.J anti-Tamil riots 


.-j 


^ "a-' 

M 


my ^ Iir^t 

the cover feature of 

the liisi interview he gran- 
led to a journalist. Before > "wa « 

I met him, I was made to • ’ y • • *■ Wf - 

watch a two-hour video ' ^ 

ilocumenlary the „ ^ 

It was a powerful film , ...j, 
which (Kirtrayed the 

L.l fR as an impressive ^ 

army ol a proud nation It '* f jjjSliJ! . 

had Prabhakaran m com- - vnsic. 

bat fatigues, holding a y 

gun, striding ahead of A 

neat rows of uniformed 

no talk, all action. And 

Piabhakaran came across ^ 

aiect' Aldte same bme V. PRABHAKARAN: No doubtin* hi* commHment 










as an idealistic revolutionary. There 
were shots of him ga/ing clear-eyed into 
the sun-lit hori/on. 

When I saw him m flesh and bUxxl. 
my first reaction was that of utter disap¬ 
pointment. He looked stunningly ordina¬ 
ry. Dre.ssed in a light blue shirt and grey 
tixiusers, he could have easily been mista¬ 
ken fora petty Tamil businessman. Had 


in .Sri Lanka, 1 had painstakingly studied 
all the five major Tamil militant groups 
w Inch were active then. I was convinced 
that while the others would fall by the 
wayside as the struggle for Felam pro¬ 
gressed, the l.TTH was the one to watch 
out for 

With that conviction. I focused on the 
LTfh and relentlessly pursued Prabha¬ 


karan for an interview. It took four 
months for my tireless efforts to pay off. 
When I finally sd^v him, I felt that my 
hunch about the LTTE was all wrong. 

Though he had a hyped-up image, 1 
soon discovered that Prabhakaran was 
an unusual peison with striking leader¬ 
ship qualities. I did not intend the inter¬ 
view to be a ’Spanish Inquisition'. My 
purpose was not to nail Prabhakaran 
down, hut to understand him. 

Wh.it impressed me most dining that 

a interview was his sinceri¬ 
ty and uncompromising 
commitment to his cause. 
I was convinced that he 
and his boys would be 
willing to die for it and. in 
my mind, this was their 
biggest strength. Then 
motivation would evi¬ 
dently take them lar. But 
most people cynically 
believed that the LTTE's 
commitment was negotia- 
HV^ ble. This IS where the Indi- 

tin policy-makers went 
'f wrong 

*• *\ 

. ft'*'’’’ 

I ''•■‘living change 

; I have seen in Prabhaka- 

■ TjUil ran is his growing confi- 
dence. He began to laugh 
and joke a lot more and 
became a lot less wary 
There was also a big diffe- 
-■“— rence between the meet¬ 
ings I had with him in 
Madras and in Jaffna. In Jaffna, 
he was much more in his element, more 
relaxed and comfortable, more in the sad¬ 
dle, more at home. 

But It was clear that he could also be 
utterly ruthless and vengeful when it 
came to those whom he considered his 
enemies. That he would brook no obsta¬ 
cle in his«path. Nobody could harm his 
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When I first saw him, i was utteriy disappointed. Prabhakaran 
looked stunningly ordinary 
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boys or his cause and hope to get away 
alive. 

One of the most .striking qualities 
about Prabhakaran is the way he kwks 
after his boys. This is. perhaps, one of 
the main reasons for his success as a 
leader. The ileath of every cadre is recor¬ 
ded. If a cadre is murdered, the death is 
avenged. If he dies a ‘ martyr' in the 
cause of Eelam, he is venerated. 

Cadres lead the lives of ecclesiastics. 
They are not allowed to drink, smoke or 
have sex Some of the guerrillas do not 
have uniforms, others may not have foot¬ 
wear. But they are fed well and they all 
light on full stomachs. Footl usually con¬ 
sists of rice and potatoes. But when avai¬ 
lable, cadres are allowed to gorge on 
biscuits and icecream. Food, tor some 
rca.son.is very important to Pnibhakaian 

-an altitude I heartily appreciate. 
He always arranges 
lavish spread after every 
interview and Chinese 
food IS his favouiile. 

In the past. Prabhaka¬ 
ran ran his organisation 
like a club— tightly con¬ 
trolled and well-bonded. 

He had a unique relation¬ 
ship with his A-team. 
comprising Mahattaya, 

Balasiiigham, Yogi and 
Shankar Yes. Prabhaka- 
lan was the boss and they 
were respectful to him, 
but at the same time they 
seemed to have a lot of 
fun together Outsiders 
may find this hard to 
believe, but 1 have seen 
this core LTTE group 
joke, make fun of each 
other and giggle like 
schoolgirls. You may get 
rcasvinably close to them, 
but no one can become a 
pan of the group. For. 
they are One. There aie no cracks that 
allow outsiders to inliltraie The Indian 
intelligence agency, the Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW), will regretfully 
admit this 

Piabhakaran has always been extre¬ 
mely security conscious He constantly 
shifts camps and keeps a tight ting of 
heavily-armed bodyguards around him 


all the time. In contrast, other Sri Lan¬ 
kan Tamil militant leaders had absolute¬ 
ly no concept of personal secu¬ 
rity—particularly in the early days. I 
remember having interviewed People’s 
Liberation Organisation of Tamil Eelam 
(PLOTE) leader Uma Maheswaran at 
the coflec shop in Taj Coromandel 
hotel, Madras. And the Tamil Eelam 
Liberation Organisation's (TEl.O's) Sri 
Sabaralnam used to travel alone by an 
Both were murdered. 

F rom 1987 onwards, Prabhakaran 
switched to wearing only fatigues 
The biggest change 1 saw in him was in 
March 1990. I hadn't seen him in two 
and a half years and this was to lx‘ his 
lirst interview after the 29-month battle 
with the Indian Peace Keeping F'orce 
(IPKF) began in October 1987. 


1 was really cuiious to sec what 
changes those tense days ol lighting had 
wrought in him The first thing that 
struck me was that he appeared much 
older. There were a lot more flecks of 
grey in his well-combed hair And he 
had pul on a lot of weight 

I couldn't resist asking him whether 
he had become an armchair revolutiona¬ 


ry. How could he have put on all that 
weight if he had been on his feet fighting 
a tough battle with the Indian Anny? 
But it turned out that Prabhakaran no lon¬ 
ger physically participated in battles as 
he did in the old days. Clearly, he had 
become much too important to the 
LTTE— it would have been suicidal for 
the organisation if Prabhakaran was kil¬ 
led. So. he chose to live under maximum 
security deep in the jungles, planning 
and orchestrating the war, but never 
physically in it. 

Prabhakaran's stature grew enor¬ 
mously when the IPKF withdrew m 
March 1990. The Tamils saw him as a 
man who pieferred to fight the world’s 
ihird-largest army rather than compromi¬ 
se on his goal of Eelam, Naturally, this 
status had wrought changes in 
Pi abhakaran- -lie had acquired the confi¬ 
dence ol a man who had 
passed the ultimate lest. 

My last meeting with 
Prabhakaran to<vk place a 
month ago. 1 came away 
from It feeling that he had 
reached his peak. The 
meeting took place just 
after the savage Fdephant 
Pass battle 

Now, the L'n H has 
pretensions ol being equi¬ 
pped for conventional 
warfare. In Prabhakaran, 
the confidence of 1990 
has hardened into someth¬ 
ing similar to the authori¬ 
ty of a military dictator. 
There is no longer the 
old camaradeiie between 
him and other top-rung 
leaders. No doubt, he is 
friendly towards them. 
But there is an obvious 
gulf between him and the 
others 

I le has always been nu 
men) uno. but Mahattaya.who is number 
two, was a reasonably close second. 
Today, Mahattaya and the others trail 
way below. 

In 1984—when I first met 
Prabhakaran—the myth was bigger than 
the man. [iy 1991, the man has become 
bigger than the myth. • 



THE BOYS: Mor* than prapared to die 


Tiger cadres are not allowed to drink, smoke or have sex. 
But they always fight on a full stomach 
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Tamils and Tigers 


Jayalalitha is worried by the growing pro-LTTE campaign in Tamil Nadu 

O nly u lew weeks ago, l.ibcration the open. There was a ban declared on three ihou.sand. By and large, theiracti vi- 
Tigcrs ol Tamil Kelarn (LTTF) bothmeetingsand participants taken into lies have been confined to a few areas of 
leader. Veliipillai I’rabhakaran, preventive custody familNadii—those m and around Vello- 


O nly a lew weeks ago, Ijbcration 
Tigers ol Tamil Kelarn (LTTF) 
leader. Veliipillai I’rabhakaran, 
told journalists that his organisation 
enjoyed a considerable amount of sym¬ 
pathy III Tamil Nadu. State chief mini¬ 
ster Jayalalitha IS discovering to her dis- 
comliturc that this was no idle boast. 

(Jl late, a number of - 

Tamil chauvinist groups 
have launched a cam¬ 
paign extolling the 
LITF. I’amphlels, post¬ 
ers and public meetings 
ha\e highlighted the atro¬ 
cities said to have been 
committed by the Indian 
army against Sri l.ankan 
Tamils; the role ol the 
LTIF in upholding 
Tamil culture and racial 1 
supremacy, and, even, t 
the necessity lor murder- 
mg former I’rimc Mini¬ 
ster Rajiv Gandhi. It is no 
accident that the cam- ^ 
paign has coincided with K 
the crackdown on. LTTF 
cadres by Jayalalitha's 'VM 

government. Clearly, it is 
aimed at mustering sup- * 
port against the statewide ■ 

anti-Tiger operation - 

Among the groups responsible tor the 
campaign are the Revolutionary Youth 
Front (RYH), the Radical Students' 
Union (RSU). the Peoples DcmiKraiic 
Rights AssiKialion(PDRA).the Revolu¬ 
tionary Cultural Movement (RCM) and 
the All India Revolutionary Students 
Union (AIRSU). As raniil Nadu's ins¬ 
pector geneial (IG) of police. Walter 
Dawarani points out, most of these are 
basically Naxalitc splinter groups. 
"Today, they have come out in open sup¬ 
port for the l.TTF, and sound more like 
Tamil chauvinist groups. Their ideolo¬ 
gy is confused between left extremism 
and Tamil chauvinism." 

Many of these groups were, perhaps, 
well-disposed towards the LTTE for 
quite a while. But it is only recently 
—with the public meetings organised in 
Vellore on 1 .September and Ambattur a 
week later—that they have come out in 


the open. There was a ban declared on 
bothmeetingsand participants taken into 
preventive custody 

Possibly fearing a groundswell ol 
sympathy for the LTTE, Jayalalitha 
announced m (he Tamil Nadu Assembly 
that anyone who oiganised or participat¬ 
ed in activities "under the banner of so- 


Jayalalitha has left no one 
in doubt about how 
determined her 
government is to flush out 
the LTTE. If cracking down 
on certain Tamil chauvinist 
groups serves that end, 
then she is likely to be just 
as serious about tackling 
this problem 


called Sn Lankan welfare or anti¬ 
national activities" would be detained 
under the National Security Act (NSA). 

The state police estimates that the 
total membership of the various pro- 
LTTE groups would amount to two or 


three thousand. By and large, theiracti vi- 
(les have been confined to a few areas ol 
famil Nadu—those m and around Vello¬ 
re. Dharmapuri, brtidc, Tanjore, Madu¬ 
rai and, of course, Madras city But. as 
Dawaram points out, the danger is real. 
"In a way, this is more worrying than the 
LTTE's infiltration in Tamil Nadu. The 

—---— L I TE IS a foreign group, 

but these are our own 
people supporting anti- 
luitional activities. It's 
going to be a tough task 
to silence them, but nyth- 
mg IS impossible " . 

concern, as lormer direc- 
tor general of police K 
i Mohandas points out. is 

I the lad that the various 

B groups have connections 

I wiih each other. In fact, 

I some police olficeis 

believe that a few "T'amil 
chauvinist organisations 
are closely connected 
with the Peoples War 
Group 
Pradesh's 

N.ixalitc gioupmg) 

terrorist 

abroad. 

riie Tamil Nadu government appears 
to have realised that effectively nushiiig 
out the LTTF would involve cracking 
down on Indian ramil chauvinist 
groups too. 

But the slate police may discover 
that cracking down on these groups is 
more difficult than getting at the LTTE. 
The lorce can scarcely afford to adopt 
the same no-holds-baried tactics which 
It has employed against LTTE cadres. 
"The fact that we arc dealing with fellow 
Tamils requires a more sensitive 
tipproach," admits a police officer. 

But Jayalalitha has left no one in 
doubt about how dcicrmiticd her govern¬ 
ment is to flush out the LTTE. If crack¬ 
ing down on certain Tamil chauvinist 
groups serves that end, then she is likely 
to be just as serious about tackling this 
problem. • 

Priyamvada Kumar/Madraa 
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MANI-TALK 


MAN! SHANKAR AIYAR 



Go West, young man 


But there ’5 no escaping reality, India is really on its own 


Our man in Paris 
wore the baffled 
look all professio¬ 
nal diplomats 
wear—the badge 
of our profession, 
the insignia of our 
tribe—^when we 

come slap up again¬ 
st a froggie shak¬ 
ing his head and 
saying, "Pardon monsieur, cet ees ze 
week-end and zere is nothing ve can do 
on a week-end. El. enplus, nesaviez —v- 
au.spa-i epu' iiou \ stmimcs enplein mean- 
Cl'S, (fu 'eshi e que vnus en voulezT 
The problem, it seemed, was that our 
man had just discovered that the leader 
of our two-member delegation to the 
Strasbourg Conference on Palrliamenta- 
ry Democracy was not going to be provi¬ 
ded with a security detail. That, said the 
frogs with impeccable Gallic logic, is 
available only to ministers from abroad. 


And Monsieur Advani is no minister. 
True, said our man, but he is the leader 
of the Opposition and has the rank of 
minister. "How ?" replied the 
frogs, shocked out of their Cartesian 
wits, "not a minister, still a minister!" 
Before things gut too far out of hand, 1 
reassured our man that the only real 
threat to Advaniji came from his number 
two—and 1 promised to behave myself 
on foreign soil! 

And so Strasbourg this week has been 
treated to the curious spectacle of Adva¬ 
niji and (God forgive me) me, together 
defending our democracy from the 
onslaught of western indifference. Bet¬ 
ween the two of us, we represented more 
free people than all the other 71 delega¬ 
tions combined. Yet, the truth is, the 
West, allegedly exulting over the trium¬ 
ph of dcmcKracy (which, doubtless, will 
soon find expression in yet another sta¬ 
tue of a naked Amazon emerging from 
her robes) is bored to tears with Demos 


Indicus. For what interests them really is 
not the triumph of democracy as such 
bu t the defeat of their sworn enemy, com¬ 
munism. Since we in India went straight 
to democracy without giving the West 
the electronic thrill of televised images 
of Jyoti Basu’s statue plunging to the 
ground or Namboodrigrad changing its 
name to Thiruvanthapuram, the West 
finds our democracy a bit of a yawn. 

The lesson for us to learn is that to real¬ 
ly get the attention of the West we have 
to oppose them, not join them. Then 
they’ll cajole us and bribe us into becom¬ 
ing one of them. But if we are already 
one of them, they’ll just up and go to the 
nearest friendly neighbourhood dicta¬ 
tor, who’ll not only give them true value 
for their money but also throw in with 
riMJm service a frightened little waif to 
massage them at the end of a moist and 
muggy day. Fascinating, isn’t it, the way 
western money finds it most congenial 
to invest in societies that are riddled 



The idea of India has 
ever been a 
celebration of Its 
diversity. L.K. 
ADVANI 

understands the 
concept but is not 
particularly 
enamoured of the 
Islamic twist to our 
tail. But the West 
does not 
understand even 
the concept 










MANI-TALK 


with prostitution, economics that have 
no trade unions, and politics where the 
nails of your opponents are pulled out 
one by one—democratic Taiwan, say, 
or freedom-loving South Korea, perso¬ 
nality cult-frcc Singapore or putschless 
Thailand or, indeed, anywhere there is a 
reigning Madame Ten Per Cent who can 
deliver under the table ' 

It was a mistake to have sent Advaniji 
and me to Strasbourg, for what the 
world's largest democracy had to teach a 
congeries of the smaller—or, indeed, 
what we had to learn from them—^was 
nothing as compared to how they would 
have taken to a delegation composed 
entirely of garment exporters in flowing 
ethnic-chic and khadi-clad scions of bil¬ 
lionaire contractors, the kind who pull 


West is much impressed with the mira¬ 
cle of our democracy, our record not¬ 
withstanding. We have been a 
democracy for a mite under .SO years, 
Even when we faltered, the Emergency 
was imposed within the terms of the 
Constitution—and removed within the 
terms of the same Constitution. In con¬ 
trast, in the first 50 years of its 
democracy, France reverted to dictator¬ 
ship and monarchy, apart from subject¬ 
ing the world to Napoleonic militarism. 
In the same period, Britain embarked on 
colonial conquest on a scale which was 
to so stain the globe that there was no 
point at which the sun could set without 
some Brit fruitily muttering, "Bottoms 
up, old boy”. German democracy, 
within 14 years of'’its proclamation at 



Since we in India 
went straight to 
democracy without 
giving the West the 
electronic thrill of 
televised images of 
JYOTIBASU’S 
statue plunging to 
the ground or 
Namboodrigrad 
changing its name 
to 

Thiruvanthapuram, 
the West finds our 
democracy a bit of a 
yawn 


you aside at Delhi parties to whisper, 
"Dahling, isn’t that Landsbergis Just 
loo, too iximphy?" 

Consider the figures. In just two 
years, the United States has upped its aid 
to the seven ex-communist states of 
eastern Europe from $US 125 million to 
over $US 3,000 million. That is rather 
more than double our country has receiv¬ 
ed over the last 20 years from all 12 
democracies of the European Communi¬ 
ty put together! The annual assistance 
given to our democracy by the 
democracy—First European Commu¬ 
nity, of around 100 million ecu (ie. Euro¬ 
pean Currency Unit, ecu being worth 
one US dollar, give or take a few cents), 
is not much more than the annual expen¬ 
diture on their expense account lunches 
in Strasbourg's many, and delightful, 
restaurants. 

There is no escaping reality. We real¬ 
ly are on our own. And no one in the 


Weimar, gave birth, through an entirely 
democratic process, to Adolf Hitler. 
And the United States took not 50 but 
close to 200 years to extend the franchi¬ 
se to women, wogs, blacks and residual 
Red Indians. We’ve been running a 
more humane democracy. We’ve surviv¬ 
ed with little sin. We have, therefore, not 
done much to make the adrenaline of the 
West really flow. And that’s perhaps 
why they find us such a bore. 

To really grab the attention of the 
West, we would have been better advis¬ 
ed to go the way of Batista, under whom 
Cuba was not the Red Menace but the 
land of rum and Coca-Gola: "Both 
mother and daughtahAVorkin' for the 
Yankee dollah". The real triumph of the 
West will be when they finally succeed 
inCastroting Cuba! 

Western democracy found the Somo- 
zas of Nicaragua comforting: the family 
which, for four uninterrupted decades. 


kept its market free and its people sub¬ 
jugated, giving to the vocabulary of the 
English language a whole new 
phrase—"banana republic". What upset 
the West was the Sandinistas fighting 
for democracy. And their purses opened 
only when that democracy showed the 
door to pinko Daniel Ortega. In Chile, 
American capitalism actually arranged 
for Allende to be assassinated-because 
he had committe4 the cardinal error of 
getting elected by his people to make 
Chile something more than the overseas 
branch office of ITT (International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Inc.). How much 
pleasanter was Stroessner of Paraguay 
who, decade after decade, thought up 
newer and newer methods of making the 
nether regions of his opponents’ anato¬ 
my squeak, while not neglecting to also 
think up newer and newer methods of 
encouraging American free enterprise to 
flourish. 

N o, it is not democracy as such bui 
the defeat of their enemies that real¬ 
ly animates the West. We might have 
good reasons of our own to deregulate 
the economy and open our markets to 
competition. But to keep ourselves in 
global play—^and becoming Hong Kong 
is not really an option available to acoun- 
try which stretches from Kashmir to 
Kanyakuman—we will have to main¬ 
tain our adversarial role. 

The driving force of western civilisa¬ 
tion is the desi re to dominate—and patro¬ 
nise. Those who accept domination are 
patronised; those who do not are merely 
dominated. The idiom of domination 
has a language of its own. Thus, the INF 
and START treaties are described as 
"giant steps" towards bringing peace to 
the world and freeing it of the threat of 
annihilation, whereas what the treaties 
have really done is to reduce from 50 
times over to 49 times over the capacity 
of the nuclear super powers to destroy 
the world. Moreover, all that awesome 
power is concentrated in the hands of 
one superpower alone, now bereft even 
of the flg leaf of pretending that deterren¬ 
ce is required against the Red Enemy 
—for Moscow today wants only to ape 
Minneapolis, not harken to Marx. 

Nor does the western credo of 
democracywn nations translate into any 
desire for a world democracy of nations. 
All that military muscle and economic 
clout is now being deployed to pervert 
the United Nations into a vehicle of glo¬ 
bal domination. In the Security Council, 
the world’s fastest disintegrating nation 
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Th« SANDiNtSTAS 
in Nlearaoua 
fightingfor 
democracy 
upset the Waat and 
their purses opened 
oniy when that 
democracy showed 
the door to pinko 
DANIEL ORTEGA 


and the world’s largest surviving dicta¬ 
torship have both got the veto—while 
the world’s largest democracy has not. 
The world economy is in shambles, 
equity out of the window and interdepen¬ 
dence out of the door, leading an African 
parliamentarian to wryly tell the Stras¬ 
bourg Conference that the world econo¬ 
my is like a Jumbo jet in flight, with the 
developed democracies bunched up in 
first class, a sprinkling of middle econo¬ 
mies in the business section, and the rest 
of the world huddled in economy. One 
of the economy class passengers bursts 
into the Top People's cabin yelling, 
"There’s a bomb in the back," only to be 
told, ’’Yes, but that’s in economy; we’re 
travelling first class!" 

T he dominant West, not the democra¬ 
tic West, is in the lead. Yet, the threat 
to our democracy comes less from the 
West's determination to secure global 
domination than from Europe’s splinter¬ 
ed vision of itself. 

When you look at a map of the world, 
you will see that Europe is but an Asian 
peninsula jutting into the Atlantic 
Ocean. While Asia east of the Urals has 
usually been able to define itself in terms 
of larger and larger identities, and in 
terms of composite identities that incor¬ 
porate a variety of ethnic diversity, the 
single biggest failure of European civili¬ 
sation has been its repeated equation of 
nationality with small, and even micro¬ 
scopic. ethnicities. They make countries 
out of dialects, nations out of sects, sta- I 


j tes out ol their inability to cope with 
I diversity. 

Europe has no tradition and little 
knowledge of, ;uid even less faith in. for¬ 
ging unity out of diversity. That is why. 
in the same geographic area that one 
India occupies, Europe, with under halt 
of our population, is fractured into some¬ 
thing like 40 states. Having reduced 
what was once a great union of republics 
into Estonia and Latvia and Lithuania, 
not to mention Ukraine and Georgia, 
and Armenia and Moldavia (and, I 
almost forgot to add, Russia), the Euro¬ 
pean democracies are now engaged in 
encouraging Yugoslavia, which is not 
much bigger than Bihar, to split into 
seven warring factions. The European 
paradigm is the shattered but lovely 
island of Ireland, it is the Walloons and 
the Flemings of Belgium (with a total 
population less than greater Bombay) 
who won’t speak to each other in the 
other’s language; the Bretons in France 
and the Basques in Spain demanding 
their own states; and postage stamp prin¬ 
cipalities (Luxembourg, Liechtenstein) 
proudly parading the plumes of their 
proprietorship. 

After slaughtering 50 million people 
in two World Wars this century, in a 
fight essentially over which nation's bor¬ 
ders were to lie where, Europe has now 
tentatively begun the process of crea¬ 
ting, within the framework of the Euro¬ 
pean Community, a sense of shared iden¬ 
tity among the legatees of the Latin tradi¬ 
tion. But it is totally confused at the fron¬ 


tiers where Caucasian meets Slav, 
where the Roman script meets the Cyril¬ 
lic. where Christianity meets Islam. If, 
111 the troubled years ahead, western civi¬ 
lisation’s endemic failure to evolve a 
composite culture becomes the basis for 
defining national identity for countries 
outside Europe, India’s future as a 
nation-state could be grievously threate¬ 
ned. For if our garment exporters and 
contractors’ sons, and other such experts 
on foreign policy, were to start flogging 
their EXIM scripts to import western 
concepts of identity into our nation, the 
unity of our nation will be threatened 
from within as never before. 

The idea of India has ever been a cele¬ 
bration of its diversity. Advaniji under¬ 
stands the concept but is not particularly 
enamoured of the Islamic twist to our 
tail. The West docs not understand even 
the concept. Western arrogance, which 
is closely tied to western ignorance, 
could yet destroy us faster than AIDS 
unless our travellers are innoculated, on 
pain of having their Foreign Travel 
Allowances revoked, against the disease 
of Euro-centricity. Secessionism in 
India could well Ik stoked on the prin¬ 
ciple, much beloved of garment 
exporters and contractors’ sons, that the 
salami-sliced nations of the West are bet¬ 
ter than us in everything, from designer 
jeans to CD players. So why not in 
nation-building too’?* 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. QANGADHAR 


Jokers all 


The selection committee seems determined to 
keep Srikkanth out of the national cricket team 


Is i( curtains for the 
brilliant Tamil Nadu 
and Indian opener, 
Krishnamachari Srik¬ 
kanth. who is making 
a brave effort to stage 
a comeback to interna¬ 
tional cricket? The selection committee 
under Naren Tamhane of Bombay (ano¬ 
ther ‘joker’) did not find Srikkanth good 
enough for a place in the Wills XI, the 
Board Presidents XI (both for the Wills 
Cup) or in the Rest of India team for the 
Irani Trophy. 

“His form is unimpressive," Tamhane 
observed. A rather foolish and uncharita¬ 
ble comment, particularly when Srik¬ 
kanth scored a double century against a 
strong Karnataka attack in the Buchi 
Babu cricket tournament in Madras. 

It is only R. Mohan of The Hindu who 
charged the selectors of having played 
favounles. Mohan argued that the selec¬ 
tors continued to give comeback 
opportunities to their favourites, while 
ruling out the same for those who have 
been placed on some perverse hit-list. If 
Arun Lai (36) with a Test average 26.03 
is given an opportunity yet again, why 
deny the same to the younger Srikkanth 
(31) whose average is 31.59. Further, 
having condemned Srikkanth after one 
bad series against Pakistan, the selectors 
have been very reluctant to give him any 
opening lest he prove an embarrassment 
by scoring runs. What has been com¬ 
pletely ignored, points out Mohan, is 
Srikkanth’s contribution to one-day 
cricket, which at 3,146 runs (and 24 
wickets at an impressive average of 
16.20) is one of the highest for the 
country. 

Sunder Rajan of The Times of India 
lists Srikkanth's failures in last year’s 
Ranji matches and argues that the 
double hundred in the Buchi Babu 
(along with Moin-ud-Dowla) docs not 
count for much. But then, should players 
be judged on present form (even in 
‘warm-up events’) or be discarded on 
the previous year’s record? 

The Bombay scribes have nothing to 



4 

crib about. Mr Tamhane has seen to that. 
Seven from the city are on one side or 
the other for the Wills Trophy and an 
eighth ruled himself out as he is training 
in Aastralia. Says Mohan, "It .seems to 
have mattered little to the selectors that 
one or two of the seven are the most rejec¬ 
ted cricketers at international level. For 
instance, Chandrakant Pandit played 31 
one-day internationals for India, as 
some .sort of ersatz wicketkeeper- 
batsman, managing to score just 283 
runs!" 

Mohinder Aniamath had the guts to 
call the selectors a "bunch of jokers" 
And they continue to remain the same. 

Plagtarism pays 


P. Sainath's ‘Last Page’ in Slit: 
always makes stimulating reading. In 
one of his recent write-ups, Sainath 
refers to the remarkable similarity bet¬ 
ween two stories on the grim situation in 
the USSR carried on successive pages of 
a particular issue of The Times of India 
(TOI). One story headlined, .‘Troubled 
Soviet farmers reaping a bitter harvest’, 
was courtesy. Financial Times, London. 
The other, ‘Fear of hunger stalks 
Soviets’, was by Ramesh Chandran, the 
TOI staffer reporting from Moscow. 

Quoting profusely, Sainath points out 
that both stories read almost alike. Seve¬ 
ral paragraphs were found common with 
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The selectors vrare charged 
with playing favourites. 
While ARUN LAL was given 
an opportunity yet again, a 
younger SRIKKANTH who 
has a better average (31 .[|9) 
was kept out of the national 
squad 


minor changes here and there. How 
could this have happened? Sainath sug¬ 
gests two answers. The first is that the 
"wicked correspondent of that tool of 
international finance capital, Financial 
Times, exploited our poor Third World 
correspondent, probably stealing his 
copy from his hotel rcnim with the help 
of KH satellites of an advanced 
generation". 

Or, "A copy of the Financial Times 
was already on the stands in Moscow 
and available at the hotel where the TOI 
correspondent was put up and it might 
have been a good idea for him to shove 
in a quotation mark or an acknowledge¬ 
ment at some point in his copy." 

So, who is the copycat? In fact, this is 
not the first time that such startling simi¬ 
larities have been observed between cop¬ 
ies filed from Moscow. The 
Independent (London) carried a story fil¬ 
ed by its correspondent Peter Pringle on 
the billions stashed away by many in the 
Communist Party, KGB and other 
Soviet government agencies. Three or 
four days later, .several Indian correspon¬ 
dents from Moscow filed the same story, 
giving the same details. And the funny 
part of it was that our leading dailies car¬ 
ried the Pringle version as well as the 
copycat version. 

Yes, President 

The Hindustan Times editorial, !A 
presidential lapse’, blamed President R. 
Venkataraman for his refusal to meet the 
lOO-odd Scheduled Caste and Schedul- 
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cd Trilu- MPs who wanted to apprise 
him of the recent atrocities innicted on 
the Dalits. According to the editorial, 
the President in the past had met several 
large delegations I had he'*) and mere 


technicalities tsiich as the si/e ol the 
delegation or the security angle) should 
not have been allowed to impairthe tradi¬ 
tionally courteous relationship between 
the custodian of the Coiistitution and 


those charged with articulation of popu¬ 
lar urges and motivations. 

Fine. But the issue here is that ten 
people would have been able to convey 
these feelings to the President better 
than the Tower of Babel of the l(X)-plus 
mob. It is certain that Ram Vilas Pa.swan 
and Co. were trying to make political 
capital out of the President’s action. 
Papers like The Himimian Times and 
The Dailv. siuprisingly enough, fell for 
the ploy The Daily editorial considered 
the case under question a special one and 
ptMiited out that even after 44 years of , 
freedom, society treats the SCs and STs 
as oulcasies. denying them the right to 
worship at temples or draw water from 
village wells 

Very true But how would I (X) people 
shouting at the same lime to attract 
media attention have helped to convey 
the message to the President? Do sec¬ 
tions ol the nii'dia believe in the dictum, 
the more the merrier * Let us imagine a 
labour dispute at The tUndushm Times. 
Would the management receive a delega¬ 
tion Ol the entire woikforcc for a 
discussion ’ • 
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Show her who’s the Boss. 



ADAM 

COLOURED LUBRICATED PREMIUM QUALITY CONDOMS 
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How now, Alemao? 


The former Goa CM is arrested on charges of smuggling 


B eauty docs not always hide the 
beast. The picturesque little stale 
of Goa IS last becoming a haven 
for landing agents, smugglers and 
history-sheelers masquerading as politi¬ 
cians. It IS one rare state in which 75 per 
cent ol the picsent Ml.As have been 
ministers some time or the other during 
the last one year, an unbelievable record 
achieved through splits and sub-splits 
within panics and the coining and going 
o( governirienls. But crime, more than 


involved in smuggling gold biscuits into 
the country. 

The scandal had surfaced w hen one ol 
the Alemao brothers, Alvema/, was kill¬ 
ed by a customs official on 16 May. 
w hen he tried to get away with a smuggl¬ 
ed consignment. Although the contra¬ 
band was not readily discovered, eyew it- 
ncs.ses said that Churchill and Joaquim 
Alemao had removed boxes from the 
dicky of the car in which Alvcrna/. was 
travelling. Besides ('hurchill, his two 



instability, is what has made politics in 
empyrean Goa a dangerous ball game. 
Already, an MLA has been detained 
under the Conservation of Foreign 
Hxchange and Prevention of Smuggling 
Activities Act tCOFFF^OSA). A mim- 
•ster, Itxi. IS lacing charges under the Act. 
And the third, a minister again, is busy 
covering his tracks, knowing that he is 
being trailed by intelligence sleuths. 

Lady Luck finally deserted former 
chief minister Churchill Alemao on Fri¬ 
day the 13th, this month. At 6.25 pm that 
day. Alemao surrendered before inspec¬ 
tor general of police Y.R. Dhuria at the 
Panjim police headquarters. He had 
bc'en evading arrest for more than 60 
hours, after warrants under the COFE- 
POSA were issued against him on 10 
September. Alemao was served with a 
338-page chargeshect, prepared by the 
additional collector of customs. Day a 
Shankar, for having been allegedly. 


(ClockwlM from l•rt) Churchill 
Alemao all amllaa doapito his arrest: 
laughter is tha bast madicino; 
Bandakar and Chopodkar: the 
dubious duo 

younger brothers, Joaquim and Ciabro. 
and their accomplices, Roy Miranda. 
Anthony Rixlrigues and Anthony Fer¬ 
nandes. have also been accused. 

One and a half hour after Churchill's 
arrest order was signed, Dhuria summon¬ 
ed all non-Goan police officers and 40 
constables from the Goa Reserve Police, 
without specifying why. Dhuria knew 
that the Alemaos were influential people 
and feared leakage of information, 
which would have enabled the accused 
to stage a getaway. 

But Churchill had got w ind of the mat¬ 
ter from his sources in the customs 
department and set sail into the high seas 
in his fishing trawler. Beaten, the autho¬ 
rities issued an ultimatum, asking Chur¬ 


chill to surrender by 13 September, fail¬ 
ing which, his property were to be con¬ 
fiscated. Then, as time ticked away on 
the 13th and Dhuria addressed a crowd¬ 
ed press conference, Churchill, accom¬ 
panied by his lawyer, strode into the 
nxim and gave himself up. The next day, 
it was Rodrigues’ turn to surrender. 

Churchill's arrest led to tension in his 
hometown, Varca. The vice-president 
of South Goa District Congress Commit¬ 
tee, P. Lotlikar, demanded the immedia¬ 
te resignation of Churchill. Said Dhuria: 
"Churchill can be disqualified an 
MLA if his detention under COFETO- 
SA IS confirmed by the statutoi'y adviso¬ 
ry board within five weeks from the date 
of his arrest." 

Alemao. however, claimed that he 
was innocent and alleged that his arch¬ 
enemy, chief minister Ravi Naik, conspi¬ 
red to get him arrested. "I am completely 
honest All the charges have been fram¬ 
ed by Ravi. He is himself a known matkn 
bookie and should have been arrested 
since he has several matka cases pend¬ 
ing against him," .said Churchill. 

But Churchill is not the only politici¬ 
an accused of being a landing agent. 
Sports minister Sanjay Bandekar is also 
said to be in league with him. It is believ¬ 
ed that after Alvema/’s death, the gold 
biscuits were for some time hidden in 
Bandekar’s garden, from where it was 
later smuggled to Mangalore, in 
Karnataka. 

Fisheries minister Ratnakar Choped- 
kar is also said to have dubious links. 
But declared Naik: "I am ready to 
appoint an enquiry commission into the 
alleged involvement of Bandekar and 
Chopedkar in smuggling activities, pro¬ 
vided enough evidence is given to me." 
According to Naik, the two ministers 
have written separate letters, denying 
the allegations, and Naik and the mem¬ 
bers of his Cabinet arc satisfied with 
their explanations. But the Opposition 
chief R.Q, Khalap of the Maha- 
rashtrawadi Gomantak Party feels that 
the two ministers should be sacked. 

And with die press gunning for Ban¬ 
dekar and Chopedkar, it may not be poss¬ 
ible for Naik to shield the two for long. • 
VOMO O* Aowm ArMiMa/RwiA/V 
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As the Pakistanis see US 



It is always good to 
check one’s own self- 
image with the image 
others have of us, par¬ 
ticularly those who 
are competing with 
us. In the case of 
India, it is salutary to see if what we 
think of ourselves fits in with what 
Pakistanis think of us. We regard our¬ 
selves as the world’s largest democracy; 
we think we have a stable government; 
we have a secular society where differ¬ 
ent religious minorities get a fair deal; 
we have abolished the caste system; our 
Green Revolution made us self- 
sufficient in food; our industries are pick¬ 
ing up fast; we are amongst the dozen or 
so leading nations in scientific progress; 
our literacy rate compares favourably 
with those of other Third World 
countries; and the millions below the 
poverty line are slowly but sur^y begin¬ 
ning to surface above it. Is all this true? 

No, say our Pakistani critics. I have 
with me the latest copy of a magazine. 
Globe, published in Karachi. The issue 
is largely devoted to India and carries a 
cover picture of India being strangled by 
instability, .social injustice and Hindut- 
va. It is entitled. An India Without Hope. 
It cannot be dismissed as dnti-Indian pro¬ 
paganda. It is edited by a team of respon¬ 
sible men led by retired ambassador 
Afzal Mahmood, assisted by Naveed 
Iqbal and S.A. Hameed, all of whom 
enjoy credibility. In the lead article, they 
maintain that "Indian democracy is not 
really democratic and that India’s polity 
is only deceptively stable". It is in fact an 
"autocratic monarchy under the Nehru 
'dynasty". Caste considerations still 
"reign supreme". It forecasts that in the 
foreseeable future, India’s Pandora’s 
box will burst wide open and release 
malevolent spirits of "ethnic, commu¬ 
nal, racial, caste and politico-economic 
issues". It derides our economy as "inef¬ 
ficient and non-competitive". In a sweep¬ 
ing judgement it writes: "Hie starkly 
poor, deprived and downtrodden specta- 
tcffs of Soviet-style Indian economic 
development watch with dismay, hel¬ 
plessness, and now, betrayal. The Indian 
bourgeoisie stroke their egos by build¬ 
ing submarines, fighter ^raft, satel- 

iuSo»v»8«pMmM t SbcmiwWr 


lites and a plethora of possible nucleari.s- 
ed ballistic missiles. It, however, seems 
they chn no longer convince the sick, fee¬ 
ble, elderly, and the unemployed that 
fighting for nightly ‘pavement’ sleeping 
space, even in an affluent city like Bom¬ 
bay, is the price worth paying for 
nuclear/diesel electric subs (12,000 
miles range submerged) and deep- 
penetration striking capability from 
Cairo to Manila. The dehumani^ mas¬ 


on primarily food imports, and still pos¬ 
sibly not meet the tar^t." ^. 

Authors of the article maintain that 
industrial output in Pakistan grew 
almost twice as fast at 10.8 per cent as 
India’s. There are a large numbO' of sta¬ 
tistical charts which show India at the 
bottom of about everything diat makes 
life worthwhile living. Somehow, dur¬ 
ing my periodic visits to Pakistan ovct 
the last 40 years, I did not get the impres¬ 



IimM* PaklstM today: tiM appamil glittor 


ses associate these hulks of metal as the 
culmination of morsels of food snatched 
from their hungry mouths." 

It says that our claim to be self- 
sufficient in food is "a cruel joke" and 
like Soviet Russia, whose pattern of eco¬ 
nomy we follow in its utmost inefficien¬ 
cy. our poor do not get two square meals 
a day: "It is stated that India is self- 
sufficient in food. This contention is a 
cruel joke on the .starving. Instead of a 
meagre equivalent of half-a-meal, if the 
approximately 400 million people 
around the poverty line were to be fed 
two plus meals a day, India and the 
USSR would consume huge percenta¬ 
ges of their foreign exchange earnings 


sion that they were doing better than us. 
On the contrary, I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that in every field they were lagging 
far behind and a large bulk of their econo¬ 
my was based on American aid and 
reniittances of Pakistani nationals living 
abroa'd. Undoubtedly, I did not see as 
much stark poverty as we do in India; on 
the whole, people looked better fed and 
better dressed. There were no pavement 
dwellers nor a^ many beggars as one 
encounters in India. But literacy rates 
were much lower, the stanis of women 
much worse and freedom to speak their 
minds in public practically nonexistent. 
There reaMy isn’t vety much tp choose 
between India and Pakistan and compari¬ 
sons between the two are quite odious. 
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Moscow 

musings 

Jottings on a city which is as euphoric as 
confused 

I n the old order, Igor Yourgens Soviet citizens, he entertained a palpa- 
was the Soviet equivalent of a y up- ble sense of apprehension regarding the 
pie. At 45, he was secretary of the future. In Moscow, for instance, worry 
Confederation of Trade Unions was written into the euphoria and people 
and an exceedingly powerful man. wore faces half-smiling and half-grim I 
Now the ground has .slipped from with consternation, 
under his feet; his empire has crumbled. Igor had many fears. "Where do we 
The Soviet Union’s fragmentation has go from here?" "Will the market econo- 
rendered the central trade union virtual- my and the path charted out by the Inter- 
ly redundant. Nevertheless, Igor Your- national Monetary Fund (IMF) lead us 
gens appears to have taken his personal out of this mess?" And so on. Without 
misfortune philo.sophically. He is more waiting for answers, he dwelt on the pro- 
caught up in the whirlwind of changes, blcms of a market economy in a society 
trying to grasp why they are happening where the accumulation of private capi- 
and where they are leading to. tal is a process that has only just begun. 

As soon as I introduced myself as a But this was a less pressing problem, 
journalist, Igor pulled open his drawer The more immediate one was the fact 
and brought out a book. The Fall Of that nationalism had replaced socialism. 
Great Empires by Paul Kennedy. "The Socialism or what went by its name in 
story is no different for us. You read this the Soviet Union was a repressive poiiti- 
book and you will know why the Soviet cal system that crushed even the very 
empire disintegrated,” he says. In other minimum of democratic expression. Dr 
words, the story was the same; of an Shanti Roy, the Communist Party of 
empire having become too large, India’s (CPI’s) secretary in Moscow and 
unwieldy and unmanageable; held toge- the only serving Indian doctor in the 
thcr by a force and an ideology imposed city, says; "Even in a hospital, appoint- 
on the people and resented by them. menls and promotions ^depended on 

I was talking to Igor in his plush offi- your contacts in the right places. You 
ce at the trade union headquarters in cen- knew of this, but you couldn’t talk about 
tral Moscow. It provided a glimpse of it. If you did, who knows, there might 
theadvantagesenjoyedby the‘haves’in have been a midnight knock on your 
the socialist system. The approach to his door and you may have been whisked 
office was not unlike that of a modem away to the dark underground chambers 
luxury hotel. There were huge rows of of the KGB headquarters in Lubianka 
black Zyl and Cadillac limos and liveri- Square for interrogation." 
ed chauffeurs lounging on the lawns. In Such treatment was resmed for the 
this island of sedate sufficiency in an commoners, of course. As for the party 
otherwise impoverished Moscow, Igor bosses, it was milk and honey; specid 
and his blond private secretary occupied shops, special recreation centres, special 
two palatial rooms on the second floor, health clubs and even special roads for 
Fresh bouquets adorned Igor’s desk and their black limousines to speed around 
he sat behind it dressed imm«;ulately, thedty. 

almostasadirectorofaNew Yorkmulti- Igor Yourgens was a beneficiary of 
national might. the system, but he acknowledged that it 

As the conversation got going, Igor had to be dismantled. Now, he wanted to 
appeared both articulate and erudite. His look ahead; "The day they pulled down 
analysis of the recent events seemed the statues of Dzeizhenski and 3ver- 
objective and accurate. And like most dlov, I went there with my wife. Petrie, 



of course, were jubilant, but in some it 
was the jubilation of vandalism. You 
know why these two leaders were the 
first victims of mob fury? The answer is 
simple; one was a Jew and the other a 
Pole. What I am scared of is the resurgen¬ 
ce of Russian chauvinism—of socialism 
being replaced by chauvinism and not 
by multi-party democracy." 

I may have been tempted to interpret 
Igor’s words as the gripings of a fallen 
hero had Boris Yeltsin and company not 
spoken so aggressively about a Russian 
identity. They had unilaterally declared 
that the nation become an IMF member 
and demanded that the borders be redefi¬ 
ned in a manner that suited Russia. In 
other words, was Big Brother (the 
CPSU) being replaced by Big Brother 
(Russia)? Now that Lenin had fallen, 
was a new czar flexing his muscles? 
Was the clock being set back? 

For many people, however, such argu¬ 
ments sound far-removed, too intellec¬ 
tual. What matters to the ordinary man i$ 
how sharply the shoe pinches. Today, 
Moscow is a city pf shortages, reeling 
under a near-famine situation. The 
queues in front of the half-empty state- 
owned shops, where goods are afforda¬ 
ble, have become longer. The black mat- 
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ket has proliferated and the hist for dol¬ 
lars and Marlboro cigarettes has become 
stronger. I mention Marlboros because I 
discovered it opens many doors. Here 
are a few examples. 

In the Cenu^ Telegraph Office at 
Gorky Street (a name that was change 
recently as Gorky committed die ‘ mista¬ 
ke’ of suppOTting the 1917 revolution), 
the pretty girl behind the telex counter 
invariably looks annoyed if what you 
want transmitted is long and in English. 
But faces can light up and the pace of 
work can acquire a breathtaking speed if 
you slip in a packet of Marlboro together 
with your message. 

Or take the cases of the unwilling cab¬ 
bies who keep going "nyel, nyet" when 
you tell them that all you’ve got is 
, roubles. A packet' of Marlboro usually 
changes that to "da, da" and provides 
transport to any comer of Moscow you 
may wish to go. Martboro’s significance 
lies in the fact that, in the Soviet Union, 

. it is dian just a cigw^e—it is a 
liquid commodity. In tl» local market, a 
packet fetches 25 roubles or a tenth of 
the monAly income of many Russians. 

, The power of dollars, of course, is 
'fwen straf^el[, Cqll^ girls and wndry 
^'%^meQ dK lobbies and restattf- , 


ants of big hotels to earn a few green¬ 
backs in return for a few favours. The 
women usually begin by asking for a 
hundred, but in the end are willing to set¬ 
tle for 20 or 25 dollars. 

As I saw teenaged girls with cakes of 
make-up trying to tantalise foreigners, I 




was reminded of ArthuTlCoestler'sedj^ 
sey through the Soviet UnitMi decades 
ago. Koestler had seen nubile girls offisr^ 
ing themselves for a lotf Of bread as he 
travelled on the Trans-Siberiati rail. 

It so happened that Kodstler contract-* 
ed venereal diwase. The inodem-day 
fear, of course, is AIDS. Although it has 
not reached epidemic proportions in 
Russia, a few cases havb bem detec^. 
In any case, the latest Russian bdro Bods 
Yeltsin has pledged the income from his 
best-selling autobiogratdiy to the Cause 
of fighting AIDS. ... 

If Koestler were to retuhi to tot^^s 
Moscow, he would feel tempted to 
rewrite his. Immortal The Qod Thta 
Failed. Nineteen twenty four was B.hel- 
lish year in the infant Soviet Union, but 
the new economic policy and the libera¬ 
tion from centimes of czaiist oppression 
helped to tide die nation over. It was, in 
essence, a material crisis. 

'Die famine besieging the Moscow of 
1991 is, in a sense, more consuming.Tt is 
a poverty not merely from the lack of 
£bod, but of thought and ideology. At the 
end (rfall the loiigqueues, there is the lar¬ 
ger unc^tainty of where the Soviet 
jUnkm is going. • 
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Did you know OuaAnandabamrJWrtka reaches a bibber 
percentage of Calcutta's premium segment than The Times of India does in Bombay! 
Here's proof from the NRSIV files... 
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Anandabazar Patrika is Calcutta’s leading Bengali daily 
and the first choice of a majority of the decision-makers 
and influencets in a city where jua one persrm out of 10 
reads an English newspaper! People in the A1/A2 
segments. Businessmen, professionals and executives. 
People between 25 and 44 years old. Graduates. And 
those in the higher income bracket... all ccmstituting an 
audience that simply cannot be ignored for corporate, 
financial or topline service campaigns. 


Put another way, Anandabazar Patrika outscores 
The Statesman all the way~to emerge as Calcutta’s no. 1 
mainline daily. 

Calcutta, ttte only metro where EngjUsb daOm are 
outscored by a language daUy— Anandabazar 
Patrika! 
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blSIANT THUNDER 

Will the events in Russia herald a new era in India-China ties? An 
on-the-spot report from Beijing 

W 'hen the Soviet Union "As an individual and as a commu- dents in Beijing cleviy stole its thu 
caught a cold, conunu* nist, yes," came the subdued reply. "But der), then for much*of the world, tl 
nists all over the world as Chinese, we are not involved in the People‘s Daily has been the authent 
sneezed. China is now internal affairs of a foreign country." voice of China, 
discovering that even "What about the 19 August metnoran- "What revolution?" he fumed. " 


W hen the Soviet Union 
caught a cold, commu¬ 
nists all over the world 
sneezed. China is now 
discovering that even 
when the cat disappears, the smile 
remains. Rain or shine and in ways more 
than one, it is finding out that the East is 
yet to prevail. 

When the young Mao set about his lit¬ 
tle business of socialism, Moscow, 
through the Commintem, a body set up 
to export its experien¬ 
ce, sent a Bengali to teach 
the Chinese the gende art 
of revolution. Thankful¬ 
ly, Mao did not think 
much of the idea. The 
Bengali was shipped 
back and the Communist 
Party of China was bom. 

Moscow and Beijing did 
not get along—then and 
.since. 

But it is in death that 
the Soviets have put the 
biggest challenge to the 
Chinese. However fee¬ 
bly, China could still 

explain away the wither¬ 
ing of East Europe—the 
first admission that the 
Soviets were in a termi¬ 
nal decline—with the 
immortal statement that 
red armies do not a revolu¬ 
tion make. When the rot I 

spreads to the core, A dramatic i 

Moscow centre itself, the- WiMrt 

re’s clearly more (or The role Of I 

should one say less?) 

than red face at stake. 

During my visit to China, I asked 
three distinguished Chinese what they 
thought of the .Soviet upheaval. 

• The mayor of Shanghai refused to 
enter into a discussion. "It is the internal 
affair of the Soviet Union," he said 
dismiss! vely. 

"But as a communist, aren’t you sad 
to see Lenit^s party being banned?" I 
persisted. 


"As an individual and as a commu¬ 
nist, yes," came the subdued reply. "But 
as Chinese, we are not involved in the 
internal affairs of a foreign country." 

"What about the 19 August memoran¬ 
dum?" I asked innocently. 

"What memorandum?" came the puz¬ 
zled reply. 

"I am told that after the 19 August 
coup, the Communist Party issued an 
internal memorandum a{^>roving of the 
event," I explained. 



CHINKSK PRIMK MIMSTKK U PKN(. 


How do iw SM tto mirtt IR tlw SwM IMm7 

A dramatic incident. It was the result of both internal and external forces 
Whal will IM lU hRiiict im tht ChlRoso CflONHiwIst Fifty? 

The role of the Chinese Communist Patty as the cote wilt remain and win 
the support and endorsement of the people 


"These are all rumours spread by 
Hong Kong newspapers." > 

• Next, I asked the director-general of 
the venerable People’s Daily what he 
thought about the second Russian revo¬ 
lution. If Shanghai was the cradle of 
heretical notions (it acted as midwife to 
both Mao in the Thirties and the Gang of. 
Four in the Sixties, losing a bit of ^a* i 
mour in the late Eighties wh^ the ^u- i 


dents in Beijing clearly stole its thun¬ 
der), then for much*of the world, the 
People's Daily has been the authentic 
voice of China. 

"What revolution?" he fumed. "A 
hundred thousand gathered in Red Squa¬ 
re. Is that revolution? Moscow has many 
more people than a hundred thoustuid." 

"Still, a hundred thoasand is not a 
small number. Why were they protest¬ 
ing against socialism?" 

Wrong policies.Wrong policies of tfij 
Soviet government made 
it possible for the outside 
element to meddle." 

"Can you give me an 
instance of their wrong 
policies?" 

"My country has over a 
billion people. Your, 
country has a little less. 
Yet we are able, at least, 
to feed our people. Why 
couldn’t they?" 

• The next person to 
whom I put this question 
was the Prime Minister, 
Li Peng himself. 

"How do you see the 
events in the Soviet 
Union?" I asked. 

"A dramatic incident," 
he admitted. "It was the 
result of bodi internal and 
external forces." 

"What will be its 
impaa on the Chinese 
smal forces Communist Party?" 

■fly? "The role of the Chine- 

lainandwin se Communist Party as 
the core will remain and 
win the support and 
endorsement of the people." 

"Why?" 

"Because it pursues a policy of refotm 
and opening. We also adhere to the four 
cardinal prineiples. (The socialist road, 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong 
thought, peo{:^e’s democratic dictator¬ 
ship and the leadership of the Commun¬ 
ist Party.) It has two sides; reform and 
opening. There is material civilisation 







and. on ihc oiher hand, the Mx ialist road 
—what we call the spiritual civilisation." 
"What about communism?" 
"Communism is a belief. If the polic- 
I ie.s of the communist parties in a country 
I are not tallying with the natural condi- 
[ tions of the country or cannot improve 
the standard of living of the people or 
help promote economic growth, the 
Communist Party will not have the force 
to stand." 

In the final analysis then, an act of 
faith While initial reports from 
Moscow were cause for joy, the Chinese 
Communist Party has been hard put to 
explain the debacle to its rank and file. It 
is difficult to attack the perestroika with¬ 
out inviting an attack on itself. "How 
can they?" asks William Hinton, author 
of Fan-Shen and arguably amongst Bei- 

i ' Jing's few surviving Maoists. "They 
themselves are all capitalist roaders." he 
f explains Hinton, who 
t knew Mao personally 
I and was an early coincrt. 

1 has reasons to fume. 

I 

<• lEJver since the Great 
EHelmsman's death, 
the Chinese have been 
dismantling his system 
hammer by sickle. The 
great collectives, the very 
pnde of the Chinese revo¬ 
lution, have given way to 
a sort of private farming. 

(It is called the responsibi¬ 
lity system under which 
the tiller of the soil gains 
the right to the land by 
paying a part of the produ¬ 
ce in lieu of rent. Rut figu¬ 
res are routinely fudged, 
resulting in reduced pay- 
i meni to the state. Since 
the tenancy rights can be 
inherited, perhaps one is 
witnessing the birth of 
the Chinese kulak ) As 
much as 20 per cent of 
industry is in private 
hands, largely with trans¬ 
nationals cither directly 
or through joint ventures. 

But such "siK’ialisin with Chinese cha¬ 
racteristics", as the system is now fondly 
called in Beijing, is heavily dependent 
on western goodwill. Capital and tcchno- 
, logy largely come from the United Sta¬ 
tes, Japan and Hong Kong. There are no 
prizes for guessing that the final produce 
is sold largely to the United States, 
Japan and Hong Kong. Fora brief peritxl 


after the massacre of the students at Tia¬ 
nanmen Square, the opening-up process 
appeared to have been threatened. But a 
highly skilled diplomatie blitz finally 
saved the day. 

And yet. there are refrains. Consider 
the following, apparently random 
events that took place in Beijing in 
the past week: 

• Amencan Congressmen staged a 
highly-publicised protest in memory of 
the students who gave their life for 
demixracy. 

• The Briiish Piime Minister iound time 
amidst negotiation over Hong Kong's 
second airport to hand his hosts a list ot 
political prisoners. 

• The Italian Prime Minister began his 
gotidwill visit with a plea on behalf of 
the imprisoned students. 

One cold war has ended, China’s 
senior leader Deng Xiaoping is said to 


have lamented, but another cold war has 
begun. For the Chinese, it is a double tia- 
gedy. On tbe one hand, China is obligat- 
etl to the West for technology and trade 
(a S 15 billion trade surplus cuts across 
revolutionary fervour) On the (ithcr. the 
demise of the Soviets means that to the 
West. China's importance can no longer 
be as before. The past week’s events in 
Beijing are a gentle reminder that 


western in.si.stence on political liberalisa¬ 
tion will, if anything, be on the rise. 

The mandarins at the foreign office 
are working overtime to formulate a cre¬ 
dible policy for the post-communi.st 
world. In thi.s process, they are helped 
by their academic think-tanks: the Con- 
fucian Rand Corporations. Not much is 
known in the outside world about these- 
bodies or their involvement in the 
decision-making process except that the 
lesser known Beijing Institute of Strate¬ 
gic Studies (BISS) is linked to the army 
and consequently enjoys greater authori¬ 
ty and prestige than the In.stitute of Inter¬ 
national Relations, a similar body linked 
to the ministry of foreign affairs. Access 
to these institutes is generally restricted. 
A discussion with the research fellows 
at the foreign office’s institute or, if pos¬ 
sible, with the generals at the BISS, oft¬ 
en offers a rare glimpse into the minds of 
the inscrutable. The gene¬ 
rals in their labyrinth are 
often more forthcoming. 

The Chinese have wor¬ 
ked out that the post- 
communist world will be 
multipolar. But that 
might reflect more hope 
than considered view. 
And it is in sharp contrast 
to New Delhi's fears that 
with the Soviet demise, 
the familiar bipolar 
universe has been con¬ 
verted to a unipolar one. 
The Chinese believe that 
without the Kremlin to 
protect and abet it at 
every step. New Delhi is 
an orphan. Delhi, say the 
learned pundits, will: 

• lose its political flexibi¬ 
lity without daddy 
Moscow in the Security 
Council to veto adverse 
resolutions. 

• have to dig deeper into 
its pocket to find the hard 
currency to finance its 
trade n<jw that the barter 
arrangement is dead. 

• be bereft of the source tif supply, throw¬ 
ing the defence establishment into total 
disarray. 

Curiously, this does not fill the Chine¬ 
se heart with glee. Rather, the spectre of 
a weak India is a cause for sleepless 
nights. China visualises that a feeble 
India in a unipolar world will link its 
stars with Washington’s. That is like giv¬ 
ing Mike Tyson a shot of vitamins. 



"Socialism with Chinese characteristics", as the system is now fontliy 
called In Beijing, is heavily dappndent on western goodwill. Only for a 
brief period after the massacre of the students at Tiananmen Square, 
the opening-up process appeared to have been threatened. But a 
highly skilled diplomatic blitz saved the day 
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In a bipolar world. India hud a choice. 
But now? Beijing might be prepared to 
live with a dominant United States. 
What it resents is an alnoluie United Sta¬ 
tes and one over which it has little levera¬ 
ge. Its paranoia can be gauged from the 
fact that Its intelligence agencies keep a 
rigorous head-count of Indian delega¬ 
tions to the l.lniled Slates, while its ana¬ 
lysts monitor every little word churned 
out by every little gossip columnist in 
the Indian media down even to the latest 
minutiae about Soma Gandhi. 

In the Chinese view of things, 
Washington, though paramount, is 
nevertheless a declining 
power. Why then consort 
with a will-l>e'MI suspect 
this is one of the messa¬ 
ges Prime Minister Li 
Peng will he bringing 
with him to India.) To be 
orphaned once is a trage¬ 
dy, twice would be care¬ 
lessness And does the 
Soviet decline, pari 
passu, mean a Russian 
decline? Indeed, shorn of 
the empire, in truth a crar- 
ist heritage, the Russians 
may emerge a far stron¬ 
ger entity. The Chinese 
are quick to remind their 
audience that the Russi¬ 
ans have stopped two of 
history’s greatest annies TheChii 

and had been able to pre- deman 

serve their empire mternati 
decades longer than their matters T 
fellow Europeans. 

What concerns China 
is the collapse o( the Russian empire 
rather than the collapse ol socialism. 
That the .Soviet Lliiion, as the Russian 
empire c.mie to be known, was a social¬ 
ist country is incidental Doubtless there 
are ideological pressure groups and the 
veteiaii Long Maichers. But Chinese 
Will poliiik hiooks no sentimentality To 
China, Sov let power is crucial for main¬ 
taining a balance ol power as much as an 
American presence is crucial to retain an 
equlibnum The events in the .Soviet 
Union, lor the lime being at least, dis¬ 
turb this equilibrium .As and when Rus¬ 
sia (the province ol Russia) regains its 
poise, the prviblem may be redressed. 
But that is for the future After his first 
visit to China. Henry Kissinger obser¬ 
ved. "Beijing would prefer to see us so 
embroiled with the .Soviets that it need 
pay no price at all for a collaborative rela¬ 
tionship with Washington " The pendu- 


I lum has swung to the other extreme. The 
Soviets are so much in the embrace of 
the Americans that China may have to 
pay a very high price for a relationship. 

T he Soviet disunion affects China in 
another way. China, too, has its share 
of disgruntled regions. As in India, there 
are periodic movements for independen¬ 
ce. And as in India, they are sought to be 
crushed by brute force. There are special 
laws. India has Article .370 for Kashmir. 
China has autonomous regions. Both 
Tibet and Mongolia are such autonom¬ 
ous regions. The Union Treaty signed 



Will Imlla play Its Tibet card? 

The Chinese fear that with the emergence of the BJP there will be 
demands within India to review the Tibet policy The increasing 
international acceptance of the Dalai Lama has not exactly helped 
matters The Chinese would prefer India to extradite the Dalai and his 
cohorts 




I by some Soviet republics now threatens 
I to spoil things for the Beijing govern¬ 
ment. A multitude of sovereign 
republics replacing monolithic Soviet 
hegemony on the borders is a blessing, 
but only atone level. 

The fact is that the Union Treaty 
might act as an inspiration. The army, 
hitherto kept to combat Soviet expansio¬ 
nism, will now have to be used to quell 
dissidence. The conflict without will 
have, merely, been converted to conflict 
within. Not unlike the Russians, the 
Marxist raj at the Middle Kingdom has 
sought to legalise imperial booty. Thus, 
parts of Mongolia and Turkey are claim¬ 
ed to be Chinese territory. Then there is 
Tibet. 1 visited Lhasa 14 years back. 
Tibetans then regarded the Chinese 
army as an occupational force. From 
what one hears, things have only chang¬ 
ed for the worse. 


The Chinese have always been afraid 
of India playing its Tibet card. The Chi¬ 
nese have no manner of doubt that the 
Nehruvian legacy of foreign policy, like* 
the Nehruvian legacy of economic poli¬ 
cy, will be thrown to the winds. They 
fear that with the emergence of the BJP, 
there will be demands within India to. 
review the Tibet policy. The increasing 
international acceptance of the Dalai 
Lama has not et^ctly helped matters. 
The Chinese would prefer India to 
extradite the Dalai and his cohorts who, 
according to them, form a govemment- 
in-exile. But the Chinese are aware that 

- no government in India 

can ever afford even to 
think in such terms. Their 
only consolation is that 
India too has similar pro¬ 
blems and will remain 
restrained m its own 
I interest 

The Chinese see other 
advantages in wooing 
India. In brief: 

• By assuaging Delhi’s 
fears, they gain by preven¬ 
ting a hurtling embrace 
with the Americans. 

• By invoking the 
bhai-bhai spirit, they 
inch towards a South- 
South entente which will 
enhance China's status as 

e will be the big kid on the Asian 

teasing block, 

y helped • should a broad anti- 

ilai and his Japanese alliance need to 

be forged, amity with 
'**'*'**'‘«***** India will prove handy. 
Beijing has already conveyed to 
Washington that its usefulness does not 
end with the Soviet demi.se. Indeed, its 
assistance might be needed to contain 
Japan in the Pacific rim. 

• If the agenda in the restructured world 
is economic (some sort of revised North- 
South debate), then China will have cata¬ 
pulted itself into a position of leadership. 

That a nation that invented civil serv¬ 
ants would find comfort in established 
order is understandable. In the past, it 
has sought to avoid change by hiding 
itself from the world. This time, it is not 
choosing the seclusion of a wall. At its 
own initiative it is reaching out, seeking 
dialogue and resolving conflict. For the 
Middle Kingdom, that is an unfamiliar 
role. To what extent it succeeds would 
be the test of how far it has travelled in 
the modem world. • 
A¥»0k §mka r/B0tfing 
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m NARASIMHA 
RAO INTERVIEW 



The Prime Minister 
finally talks about 
politics 


I £r<7T Pritne Minister has his own 
I \i\le i>l Jculiiifi With interviewers. Rajiv 
\ (iamlhi \</n' the interview as a vehicle to 
(oniniunicate his views and his vision of 
the l Oiintrv Chandra Shekhar believed 
in holdinft nothinfi hack; he was frank 
and enjoyed sparrinK. V P. Sin)(h tended 
to f’ei intiospet live and emotional when 
he was asked questions. Mrs Gandhi pre¬ 
fer red the imperious approach: an inter- 
viessei. she believed, was no more than 
an upmarket stenoftrapher. 

Prune Minister Narasimha Rao’s 
style (HI more to another of his prede¬ 
cessors; Morarji Desai. Each time 
Desai was asked an awkward question, 
he would respond: why should I tell you?_ 

But while Desai could be rude and 
would occasionally let .slip .something, 
Rao IS unfailingly polite and cautious to 
the point of hlandness. Like Morarji, 
however, he regards the political inter¬ 
view as being akin to a tour of the shoot¬ 
ing gallery — your.success is not measur¬ 
ed by your ability to communicate your 
views to the people. But by the dexterity 
svilh which s ou duck the bullets. 

This, his first political interview, 
.shosvs him coming to grips with .such 
questions as his Chandra Swami connec¬ 
tion and his views on .Sonia Gandhi. His 
fans will mars’el at his ability to avoid 
giving any straight answers' But some 
detractors may well feel that he is more 
bureaucratic than prime ministerial. 

Nevertheless, we believe the inter¬ 
view captures the es.sential Rao: care¬ 
ful, non-contfoversial and unflappable. 

After a series of colourful and cha¬ 
rismatic Prime Ministers, we now have 
the perfect consensus man. 
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RUSSIA 


Sunday: What actually did you say to 
the Youth Congress delegation that 
came to see you after the Russian 
coup? Did you really say that (ior- 
hachev's do^nt'all showed the danger 
of going too fast ? 

Narasimha Kao: I vsas totally niiscjiio- 
ted, I was i|U()tC(l totally out of context. 

I only recalled the Iriendship between 
Rajiv Gandin and Goihadiev csscnti- 
ully, I w'.is talking about Kajiv Gandhi 
And I also said, "Ra)iv (iandhi is no 
more. Aiul look what happened to 
Gorbachev " 

1 was trying to describe the change 
within a lc\^ yeais And therclore I said, 
when both of them were thcic. we had 
some guarantee ol eertain things happe¬ 
ning Now. boili ol them are not there 
The responsibility ol younger people 
becomes more onerous 

'I'hat was tlic stiain in winch I was 
talking 


I did not talk about what Gorbachev 
did at all. My idea was not to comment 
on the Russian scene. I was only talking 
about one person in connection with ano¬ 
ther person. 


Q: How do you view India’s position 
in g unipolar world? 

A: You had the freedom of countries as 
the main problem before the world. We 
responded to that. After that was over, 
there was no need lor us to respond to 
that -So the question of blocs and the 
cold war and so on presented itself. And 
we icspoiided to that. 

Now the cold war is over. There is an 
element of cooperation instead of con- 
liontation. It is a new situation. And we 
have to respond to that also. 

So ceiiain policy reorientations will 
take place loensiirethat our national inte¬ 
rest does not suffer. And national inter¬ 
est. Ill this context, also means the conti¬ 
nuation and preservation of the role of 
India III international affairs. 





Did you really say that Gorbachev's 
downfall showed the danger of going 
too fast? 

I was totally misquoted. I only 
recalled the friendship between Rqflv 
Gandhi and Gorbachev and I said, 

"Now both of them are not there" 


Q: Won’t we suffer by not being able 
to count on the Soviet Union to veto j 
resolutions in the Security Council? I 

A: It IS a question of our fnends being ' 
available to help us. The .Soviet Union is 
still there It has not lost its veto or its 
place in the Security Council. 

Q: But will it still vote the same way? , 
A: A situation of a totally different natu- ; 
re is about to come. And we are , 
instrumental in bringing in a situation > 
where membership of the Security Coun- « 
cil is expanded And probably, decisions ^ 
may be taken with regard to the veto in 
the course of time. 

Because the situation has changed to 
such an extent, the need for bringing in 
these changes is being felt everywhere. 

So we don’t really know if our interests , 
are going to be adversely affected. 

So it is not proper to speculate. It is bet¬ 
ter to look to the future with confidence ■ 
and not think that something that we had [ 
is being taken away. j 

BJP/JANATA DAL 


Q: India is faced with many crises at ; 
the moment: economic, iaw and 
order, communal and caste. Which 
do you regard as ytuir top priority? 

A: All these problems have to be assign-, 
ed top priority at the same time. There is 
no way we eaii take up one and not the 
other. The\ also have some element of 
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How will you 
respond If the 
UP government 
threatens to 
demolish the 
mosque? 

My party 
SI does not 
stand for 
the demolition 
and I don’t think 
the UP 

government will 
demolish the 
mosque 



relationship.' 

So all these problems have to be tackl¬ 
ed at the same time and we are doing that. 

Q: On Ayodhya, do you think it is pos- 
[ sible that the BJP government will 
; declare its intention to demolish the 
> mosque and will then dare you to dis¬ 
miss it? 

If that happens, how will you 
respond? 

A: I personally do not think that they 
will do that and I'm quite clear ip rny 
mind what my parly stands for and what 
it has to implement. So, I don’t think I 
' have to give an answer to a question that 
happens to be hypothetical at the 
moment. 

Q: Does that mean that you will let 
them demolish the mosque? 

Or that you won’t? 

A: No, that doesn’t mean anything. 
What I’m saying is my party and my 
government do not stand for the demoli¬ 
tion. We oppose demolition. I don’t 
think that the government of UP wiil 
want the demolition of the mosque. 
That’s what it means. 

Q: Well, various other political part¬ 
ies have alleged that the Congress is 
Joining hands with the BJP. 

A: 1 have denied this times without num¬ 
ber. I deny it once again. 

Q: The contrary view is that with the 
growing strength of the BJP, it makes 


little sense to split the centrist/sccular 
vote. And that, therefore, it would be 
better for the Congress and the Jana¬ 
ta Dal to merge. 

How do you respond to this? 

A: I have not had any proposal for merg¬ 
ing any Iwo parties in the country so far. 
This happens to be in the realm of specu¬ 
lation and I don’t think that I should res¬ 
pond to any such question as it is 
hypothetical 

Q: I.et me rephra.se the question. 
Would you oppose any merger with 
the Janata Dal? 

A: I don’t know why you are asking this 
question when there is nothing before 
me. 

There is nothing like merger/.«’/■ le. If 
two parties come together, they have to 
find a rationale for coming together. I 
have not come across any proposal or 
anything, which can be called concrete, 
suggesting a merger. And I don’t really 
see why I should say yes or no to this 
kind of cross-examination. 

Q: Do you think that there is room for 
two centrist parties in the current poli¬ 
tical scenario? 

A: It is for the panics to decide whether 
there is room or there is no room. It is not 
for an individual to decide. My party 
means; my working committee, my par¬ 
liamentary board, my AICC and so on. 

So it would not be proper for me to 
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answer without consulting my party and 
without having a threadbare discussion 
about a proposal if it comes, when it com¬ 
es, at all levels of the party. 

Q: Would the same apply to indivi¬ 
dual members of the Janata Dal who 
seek admission into the Congress? 

A: Individual members from other part¬ 
ies have been seeking admission into the 
Congress, but even then the decisions 
have been taken cither by the parliamen¬ 
tary board or the working committee. 

Q: Has the old Jan Morcha approach¬ 
ed you to join the party? Arun Nehru 
and people. 

A: Not yet. 

Nobody has said he is going to join 
the party. It is not so easy to leave a party. 

Q: Would you admit V.P. Singh? 

A: It is not within my power. The party 
must decide. j 

Q: Wouldn't Rajiv Gandhi have turn- I 
ed him away? 

A: I don’t think...Maybe I’ll write in my 
book and not tell you in an interview. 

LARSEN AND TOUBRO 

Q: When you held on to the industry 
ministry, there was speculation that 
you were keeping it in reserve for 
somebody who would join later. 

A: I thought that industry needed a lot of 
reform and somehow I thoitght the 
reform and the measures that needed to 
he taken would be facilitated it I hold the 
portfolio for some time. And I think that 
has come true. 

Q: So you don’t intend to have a full- 
fledged Cabinet minister looking 
after industry? j 

A; 1 really don’t know what time-frame I 

you are talking about. \ 

1 

I 

Q: By the end of the year. I 

A: Well, that depends on when the job ; 
that needs to be done in the wake of the 
reform is completed. So these things are 
always kept open. 

You don’t take advance decisions 
depending on prc-dctcrmincd time- 
frames for anything. 
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What Is your attitude to the Ambani takeover of Larsen and 
Toubro? 

We have no attitude. I don’t see why I’m called upon to take 
} anydecislononbehalf of the government on any of the 
matters connected with Larsen and Toubro 


Q: l^t mi* then a.sk you .some ques¬ 
tions in your capacity as industry 
minister. What is the government's 
attitude to the proposal to appoint 
Dhirubhai Ambani as the chairman 
of Larsen and Toubro? 

A: We have no attitude cither for or 
against. The institutions themselves are 
taking the decisions. In their own right. 

1 don't sec why I’m called upon to 
lake any decision on behalf of the 
government on any of the matters con¬ 
nected with Larsen and Toubro. 

Q; Well Prime Minister, I think you 
are called upon to take a decision. 
Throughout the last parliamentary 
session, various members of the Oppo¬ 
sition alleged assorted irregularities 
and iinks with BCC! (Hank of Credit 
and Commerce Intei national) to sugg¬ 
est that this was no ordinary takeover 
and that the government had to 
intervene. 

Is it your response that you don’t 

■"ee with this? 

iVell, I’ve not had any occasion to 
any decision with regard to this 


When the need lor a decision presents 
itself, we will take a decision. 

Q: Has it come up in Cabinet? 

A: No. 

Q: Would you advise the financial 
institutions to take a decision one way 
or the other? 

A: When the need presents itself, we 
will take a decision. 

Q: You must have seen reports to the 
effect that you personally called the 
Ambanis and asked them to defer the 
EGM (extraordinary general mee¬ 
ting). If these are true, then the need 
has already presented itself. 

A: I don’t approach anybody personally. 

Q: So the reports are mi.sconceived? 

A: Well, reports are reports. What do 
you want me to say? It is your privilege 
to comment. 

KASHMIR/PUNJAB/ASSAM 

Q: Is Girish Saxena going to be retain¬ 
ed as Governor of Kashmir? 


I A: Well. I think we will have to look at 
the situation in its totality. The Gover- 
I nor IS just one part of the totality. 

We are having a look at the totality 
and we have not yet come to any conclu¬ 
sion. So we will see how the Governor 
tits into the totality. 

Q: Do you have a time-frame for exa¬ 
mining the totality? 

A: We have to have a time-frame. It is 
true that the time-frame is not too long. 
But that’s how it has to be done. You 
can’t do things piecemeal because the 
time IS short. 

Q: And Punjab and Assam? 

A: We have already begun the process. 
The new Governor has gone. We are 
now planning how to hold the elections. 

I am in touch with other parties. Things 
are moving. 

Assaip, of course, we suddenly had to 
induct the army because an e.xtfilordma- 
ry situation suddenly developed. We 
had thought that the normal state govern¬ 
ment machinery would have been able 
to do it. But suddenly they found they 
needed the army. 
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SONIA GANDHI 

Q: Congress leaders from Bihar and 
MP have asked you to dismiss the 
Laloo Yadav and Sunderlal Patwa 
governments. 

WUI you respond to these requests? 
A: We have had no occasion to consider 
those proposals or demands. I don’t see 
any such occasion. Yes, statements have 
come. But we have not considered it at 
the central government level. 

Q: Can 1 ask you some questions in 
your capacity as Congress president? 

There’s been a iot of taik about the 
Amethi by-election. Who, in your 
view, would be the ideal candidate? 

A: The parliamentary board will decide 


,] that. 

I 

j Q: Yes, but as president of the party, 
I you must have some views of your 
6 own? 


5 A: I don’t have a view on the matter. 


Q: Prime Minister, the whole country 
1 has a view on the matter. You must 
have some views. 

A: In fairness, you shouldn’t expect me 
I to give you a private view 

I Q: All right. Would you be in favour 
I of Sonia Gandhi standing? 

} A; If she wants to contest the Amethi 
election, I have no doubt that the parlia¬ 
mentary board will endorse her 
candidature. 

IQ: Endorsement is post-facto. Wouid 

I you personally approach her and ask 
her to contest? 

A: If the parliamentary board decides to 
do anything in that matter, the decision 
will be communicated. 

! Q: But you, in your own capacity, 

i won’t ask her to stand? 

A: I will do whatever the parliamentary 
board wants me to do. 


you are not very keen that she stand 
from Amethi. 

Are you going to deny those? Or. 
are you going to stick with what 
you’ve said so far? 



THENARASIMHA 
RAO INTERVIEW 


Do you agree with Ratnakar Pandey 
tliat you are a PM who is here at 
Sonia’s mercy? 



0 1 understand the spirit in which he 
was saying that 


I 



Q: But not on your own? 

A: I have never done that. I did not do 
anything in my personal capacity. This 
has been my method of functioning. I 
have placed every matter before the 
ewe or the parliamentary board for tak¬ 
ing any decision. 

Q: Can we get this straight and on the 
record once and for ail? There has 
been a spate of reports suggesting that 



Can you tell US what the spirit was? 


B So as long as I understand K, there is 
no reason for anyone else to 
understandtt 
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A: I would not be oppo>ed to Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi doing anything she wants to do. 

Q; And you will not comiiient on whe¬ 
ther you think this will benefit the 
Congre.s.s? Vou will only say that this 
i.s a matter for the parliamentary 
board? 

Is that correct? 

A: Yes, of course. It should be left to the 
parliamentary board. 

But I'm sure that she will want to do 
something that is going to be good for 
the party. 

Q: it sounds as though you don’t 
think that her standing from Amethi 
will be good for the party. 

A: What? 

Q: Uo you think it will be good for the 
party if she stands from Amethi? 

A: That's what I'm saying. What she 
thinks will be ginid for the party. I have 
lull confidence in her. What she thinks 
will lu’ good for the party will be good 
lor the party. In any case, there is a parli¬ 
amentary board to decide. 


THE SHOUTING BRIGADE 


Q: There has been, in recent weeks, 
criticism of your prime ministership 
from what is known journalistically 
as the Congress shouting brigade. 

Frequently, this brigade is thought 
to have the sponsorship of 10 Jan- 
path. Is this accurate? And have y«»u 
discussed this with Mrs Gandhi at all? 
A: I've not discussed it. 

Q: Do you believe these people have 
any connection with 10 Janpath? 

A: 1 have no reason to believe that anyo¬ 
ne has any support or lack of support 
from 10 Janpath or Mrs Gandhi. I have 
no reason to believe that Mrs Gandhi is 
doing anything, one way or the other, m 
connection with party affairs. 

Q: Did you consult her before announ¬ 
cing the Ks 100-crore donation to the 
(Rajiv) foundation? 

A: I did not. 

Q: Wasn’t this a mistake? 



Are you planninA to change any 
Congress chief ministers? 


n IMbMi I said that we would have to 
improve the functioning of state 
parties, Ididnot mean that the only way 
of doing so Is to remove chief ministers 
(sittUos) 



A: i don't think It was a mistake But the 
only thing is, ^ince she had .some suscep- ‘ 
tibilities, we respected those 
susceptibilities 

Q: I'hc perception now i.s that you are ^ 
against the coterie. | 

A: 1 thought I was Mip|rosed to be danc- | 
mg to their tune | 

Q: Only till you became PM. The feel- J 
ing is that you gave them minor ^ 
portfolios. I 

A: 1 don't think I've given them less I 
important portfolios I have given them | 
portfolios that I have held mysell in the | 
past. I 

Q: Do you accept that you became PM | 
largely because you were perceived as i 
the candidate of 10 Janpath? And I 
that the likes of Satish Sharma back- I 
ed you aggressively? | 

A; 1 don't believe that 10 Janpath has I 
any group 1 don't believe that. I 

There has been support from all i 
quarters and that is how it has come I 
about. There is no 10 Janpath group Or i 
any anti-H) Janpath group. These are all | 
oversimplifications conjured by people I 
who want to speculate. ' • 

1 have very good relations with Mr 
Sati.sh Shanna. With so many. I can't 
even reel off the names. So many 
{smiles}. 
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Would you 
admit V.P. 


Singh to the 
Congress? 



The party 
must decide 


Wouldn’t 
Rgiivhave 
turned him away? 

I don’t 

I ' think...Maybe 
I’ll write In my 
book and not tell 
you in an interview 



A: I don't think they will encourage 
anything that is not already there. In fact, 
it will bring tt down. If there is a person 
who has been elected, then much of the 
criticism levelled against him personal¬ 
ly will die down 

Q; Will you revamp the AK’C before 
the iirganisational elections'.’ 

A: 1 don't want to change any PCC presi¬ 
dents. It there is a need to put somebexly 
there to hold elections, then I have to do 
that 

(J: Would you like to slay on as Con¬ 
gress president? 

A: I really wanted nolhing. It is the Con¬ 
gress Working C'ominiltee. It is the Con¬ 
gress organisation that wanted me to 
stay and I am at their disprisal 


Q: .S.,S. Ahluwalia? 

A: Oh yes, ol couise S .S Ahluwalia 
tu)iilf\}. I'll miss out some n.lines and 
I'll h.i\e to apologise toiheni il we goon 

Q: Katnakar Fandey ? 

A: r.\eiybod\ 

But you must know that Mr R.iin.ikar 
Fandey and I campaigned logelhei sese- 
ral limes in Andlir.i Fradesh No innuen¬ 
dos will he \alid with rcgaid to any ol 
these people. 

Q: And you agree with your friend 
Mr Fandey when he says that you are 
a Frime Minister who is here at ,Sonia 
(iandhi's mercy? 

A: W'ell, I understand the spirit iii which 
he was saying that, so 1 don't see any lea- 
son to comment 

Q: Well, then perhaps you can tell us 
w'hat the spirit was because I’m not 
sure the rest of us understand. 

A: So long as 1 understand it, there is no 
need loi anyone else to understand it 
Leave it to me. 

THE CONGRESS 

Q: Arc you planning to change any 
Congress chief ministers? 

A; I really don't know what lo say. 

When I said we would have to I 
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improve the luiiciiomiig ol legislaiuie 
parlies, the conclusion seems lo have 
been drawn that the only w ay ol doing so 
IS to lemove chief mmiMci s (v;u//c\) 

In the first place, I do not believe m 
removing ehiel ministers right, lell and 
centre 

We do not also go on looking over llie 
shouldeis ot chief ministers 24 luiuis a 
day Ihey have lo luiielion. We know 
ihe problems they face. 

So 1 appreciate then problems. At Ihe 
s.uiic lime. I also have to see that il iheie 
.ue any dilleieiices in the p.irly. Ihe loi- 
um wheie these aie sorted out is not the 
open Assembly or the open press There 
has to be some way ol reconciling difler- 
eiii personalities and opinions 

Q; Will you go uhetid with the Con- 
gre.s.s' orguni.sational elections? 

A: The reasons for holding the elections 
arc obvious enough I think legitimacy 
is a very important aspect of the lunctioii- 
ing ol anyone in the parly and ol Ihe pat¬ 
ty itscll Toilay, neither a DCC oi a K'C 
oreven the AlCC could lx.ca)lcd Icgiiim- 
alc in Ihe sense that il has been duly 
eleeied, 

I don't think we can go on like this 
any longer 

Q: Are you concerned that thc.se clec- 
tion.s might encourage groiipism? 


Q: Well Frime Minister, when you 
became Congress president, you did 
have the option of saving ’no'. Others 
did. 

A: Well, the o|)iion ol saying 'no', I 
have nol exercised. 

Q: And do you intend lo exercise it? 

()r are you happy (M'cupy ing both posi¬ 
tions: party president and FM? 

A: Thai's wh.il I'm saying I'm in the 
hands ol the paiiy. 

When I've not taken into account 
questions ol health considerations. I do 
not think I'll Iv right lo lake into account 
any olhci considci.ilioii 

0: Does that mean you don’t mind 
continuing to hold both jobs? 

A: That's whai I am saying. I'm leaving 
the choice lo the parly. I'm ir.insferring | 
illo the party 

Q: What about the principle of one 
man-one post? 

A: Wc have nol taken any linul decision 
lo have it We have had both patterns. 
Some people have held, for more than 
some tunc, more than one jxisi. We ll 
have lo look into that now. 

Q: What you are saying is that the 
principle of one man-one post is nol 
firmly established? 

A: It is established. But the only thing is 
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that there have been exceptions to it at 
all levels at all times. 

Q: Well, is there much point having a 
principle then? 

A: I thought ‘exception only proves the 
T\x\e'\ (Laughs.) 

Q: Well, some of your ministers 
—Madhavrao Scindia, for instance 
—think that you should be an excep¬ 
tion to the rule. 

A: I don't go by individuals. I go by 
what the party w^ts. 

Q: And how do you know what the 
party wants given that—in your own 
phrase—the working committee has 
no legitimacy? 

A: Quite right. Such as it is. I can’t crea¬ 
te a more legitimate working committee 
to take this one decision. 

THE PRESIDENTSHIP < 

Q: Do you see yourself as a transition¬ 
al leader at someone’s mercy? Or do 
you think you are here to stay? 

A: Every PM has a given term, maybe 
determined by destiny, by his life, by cir¬ 
cumstances. I have not yet come across a 
permanent PM. 

Q: Does that mean that next year 
when President Venkataraman reti¬ 
res, you will not accept the president¬ 
ship of India? 

A: You sec, these things arc so difficult 
to answer in advance. I have not planned 
for my future at any time in my life. 1 
will not do so now. 

Q: So, would you accept the 
presidentship? 

A: That’s what I’m saying. All kinds of 
hypothetical questions are hurled at me. 
But I’m thinking only of the job I’m 
doing at the moment. 

Q: With respect Prime Minister, that 
does sound as though you are trying 
not to rule out a move to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 

A: I don't rule out anything. 

■ But I don’t work for anything. I don’t 
run after anything. 

Q: Ambition in politics is not necessa¬ 
rily dishonmirable. You did become a 
candidate for the prime ministership. 
A: 1 did not express any ambition for 
anything. I was a creature of a particular 
situation. 
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Q: Yes, but you wanted to be PM. 

A: No. 

Q: You didn’t want to be PM? 

A: Look, I’m also a lawyer. 1 also have 
some eompeience. 

I said that the party wanted .something. 
If you say that 1 wanted to be PM. that 
woulfJ be wrong. If you say that 1 did not 
want to be PM. that would also be wrong. 

When I say that I had no choice, that 1 
had transferred my choice to the party, 
that should put it in the right perspective. 

Q: The principle of an election, sure¬ 
ly, is that there are candidates. And 
you were clearly perceived as a 
candidate. 

A: Yes, 1 was perceived as a candidate 
whom the party wanted to do a particu¬ 
lar job This was a totally different situa¬ 
tion. It was a situation in which no one 
had any choice. If the party wanted X. 
then X had to be there. There was no 
election. 

Q; But there was a choice. Sharad 
Pawar was also a candidate. 

A: There was a consensus. Two or three 
petiple sat and talked to peojsle. And 
they came to the conclusion that the par¬ 
ly wanted so and so. 

Q: You don’t see any contradiction in 
claiming, on the one hand, that this 
was a satisfactory way of doing 
things; and saying, on the other, that 
Congress party bodies have no legiti¬ 
macy because they have not been 
elected? 

A: But they don’t have even this, na. 
They have only nomination. Pure and 
stmple nominatton. 

PERSONAL 

Q: Can I ask you some personal 
questions? 

During the last election, you refus¬ 
ed to contest, saying that you were in 
ill-health. But following the as.sassina- 
tion, you suddenly made yourself avai¬ 
lable for the Congress presidentship 
and lor (he prime ministership. 

C’an you explain this sudden 
change? 

A: I have already explained it many 
times. Perhaps within the first three or 
four days, I explained that there comes a 
lime in the life of a person when he can¬ 
not be thinking about his health. There 
arc matters which are much more 


important. And maybe he has to take a 
certain amount of risk. 

Q: Has your health suffered since you 
became PM? 

A: It is a matter for you to observe. 

Q: Has your ill-health affected the 
length of your working day? Do you 
work shorter hours than other PMs? 
A: I don’t think I’m working any shorter 
hours. I’ve known Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi and Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and I think that the amount of work 


THENARASIMHA 

RAOINTO?VIEW 


reaching importance are taken every 
day. When a decision is taken, there's a 
lot of work to be done in pursuance of 
that decision. So, it is not a series of dai¬ 
ly decisions. A decision every 24 hours. 

This is just not done. No government 
can do that. 



It does sound like you’re refusing to 
rule out a move to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan when Venkataraman retires 

I don’t rule out anything. I don't work-'. 
Ill for anything. I don’t run after anything 


that I’m putting in is more or less what is 
needed. 

Q: Many people who had known you 
before were pleasantly surprised 
when you took bold and courageous 
decisions in your first weeks in office. 
Should they have bi*en surprised? 

A: They are surprised, but I am not sur¬ 
prised (sinilrs). I think your question 
contains the answer. 

Q: But people now feel that you’ve 
retreated to bcing the Narasimha Rao 
of old and put olT decisions and evade 
issues. And don't give straight 
answers to questions. 

A: I don’t think so. I don’t think that in 
any government, decisions of such far- 


Q: ,So you completely reject the view 
that you are the sort of man who only 
takes a decision when he has to? And 
that now that the pressure has eased 
off... 

A: I don’t think the pressure has eased 
oil When you lake a momentous deci¬ 
sion. a lar-rcachmg decision, then a deci¬ 
sion perse will not take you text far. That 
decision gives you a springboard to do 
so much else. That’s what we are doing 
now on industrial policy, trade policy, 
etc. 

Every decision involves a lot of work, 
a lot of follow-up. 

Some people develop the habit ol feel¬ 
ing bored when important decisions are 
not taken, so these questions come up. 
That's all. 
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K^l It’s doesn’t perturti me at all In whose 
liJ company I am seem If someone 
wants to see me and I am photographed 
with him—I should simply put myself in 
purdah? 


CHANDRA SWAMI 

Q: People say about you that because 
of the nature of your politics, you’ve 
never needed fixers or fund- 
collectors. Now, as PM, you find that 
you necdsuch people. And you’ve end¬ 
ed up relying on such old acquaintan¬ 
ces as Chandra Swami. 

A: I'm not really depending on anyone. 
When 1 need money for the party, 
money will come. I’m not worried about 
these things. We have to face by- 
elections now. I don’t have any money 
for them. But I’m quite convinced that 
there are enough people who will 
eontribute. 

Q: Yes, but who will collect it for you? 
Satish Sharma and Chandra Swami? 


A: It could be money orders coming 
from all over. 

Q: You don't really believe that elec¬ 
tions are fought on the basis of money 
orders. 

A; We did fight some elections like that, 
if you want to know. 

Q: To use your phrase, those were the 
exceptions that made the rule. 

A; This could also be an exception. 

Q: What exactly is the status of your 
relationship with Chandra Swami? 

A: Nothing. I knew him fora long time. 
I still know him fora long time. 

Q: It is often alleged that he is an unsa¬ 
voury character. Clearly, you don’t 
accept this. 


A: I don’t have to accept his character to 
know him. 

Q: If you are Prime Minister of India 
and somebody has access to you, can 
you really say that you are not concer¬ 
ned with his character? 

A: I am not affected by such people. 

Q: You are not affected by Chandra 
Swami? 

A: No. 

Q: He doesn’t bring industrialists to 
you? 

A: No. Industrialists don't have to be 
brought by Chandra Swami. They have 
access to me. Anybody has access to me. 

This much should be realised. They 
don’t need a mediator. 

The Prime Minister of India does not 
need any individual to bring anybody to 
him. * 

4 

Q: And it doesn’t occur to you that the 
Prime Minister of India shouldn’t be 
perceived to be close to a man like 
Chandra Swami? 

A: It doesn’t fx;rturb me at all in who.se 
company I am seen If someone wants to 
sec me and I’m photographed with 
him—I should simply put myself in a 
purdah? 

Q: Chandra Swami is not just a man 
who wants to be photographed with 
you. He is closer than that. 

A: I don’t think it is close or distant. The 
point is It has been as it has been. 

Q: Which is clo.se. 

A: No. It has not been close, it is a rela¬ 
tionship of an acquaintance who eomes 
and occasionally meets me. That’s what 
it has been and that’s what it will be. 

POSTERITY 


Q: How would you like to be 
remembered? 

A: I have no choice. As people want to. 

But if I’m remembered as an honest 
man, I will be happy. 

Q: Do you think that is one of your 
strengths? 

A: Yes. I wqpid like to be remembered 
as an honest person who has done what 
he could. • 
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Nothing special 


The SPG ’5 increasing responsibilities threaten its identity 


I n the control mom ol the Special 
Protection Group (SPG) at 9, 
Race Course Road, the activity is 
normal Affixed on one wall arc 
maps of India with blinking LED 
lights that indicate the minute-to-minute 
movement of the Prime Minister. Some 
SPG men monitor them closely. A few 
others listen to situation reports. Mean¬ 
while. the steady static from powerful 
trans-reccivers fill the air: the traffic bet¬ 
ween the PM’s house and the SPG’s 
headquarters at Manesar. in Haryana, is 
unusually heavy. And when, finally, 
after a busy day. P.V. Narasimha Rao 
retires for the night, the tension ea.ses. 
The machines slacken a bit. The 
hundredweights of security weigh a 
mile less. And the six men of the control 
room are glad the day passed without 
event. 

Till now, only one person'got this 
kind of brain-numbing. all- 
encompassing security. The Prune Mini¬ 
ster. After the President gives his assent 
(he hadn’t till Sunday went to press) 
Soma Gandhi. V.P Singh, Chandra 
Shekhar and their children will also 
qualify for SPG protection. The SPG 
■(Amendment) Bill was passed by both 
houses of Parliament last week. Pre¬ 
sently, the Union home ministry is anxi¬ 
ous to make the Bill a law as soon as 
possible. 

Top SPG officials reveal that after 
Rao, Sonia and her children are to be 
assigned the highest grade of protecton. 
Then come V.P. Singh and Chandra 
Shekhar and their families. The SPG has 
drawn up a draft operational chart for 
.security of these people. SPG officers of 
the rank of additional directors are to per¬ 
sonally oversee the protection of Nara¬ 
simha Rao, Sonia Gandhi, V.P. Singh 
and Chandra Shekhar. Wives and childr¬ 
en are to be assigned an assistant direc¬ 
tor each. 

All this calls for a dramatic increase in 
the SPG staffing. At the moment, SPG 
director T.N. Mi.shra runs a force of 
3,6(X) men. Seventy of them are officers 
(roughly 20 of whom arc from the IPS). 
A Black Cat eommando: 
fading Blory 
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NEWSWATCH 


The rest are drawn from central police 
organisations and some state police for¬ 
ces. Officials roughly calculate that the 
SPG’s strength has to be at least doubled 
to cope with its new role. 

Then there’s the matter of equipment. 
SPG personnel are singularly better arm¬ 
ed than their counterparts in the police or 
even the army. Weapons issues will natu¬ 
rally increase. Next come communica¬ 
tion equipment. The group is reputed to 
have a staggering 700 walkie-talkie sets 
in service. A majority of them become 
operational when the PM undertakes 
extensive tours of the states. The SPG 
has to stock more of them now. 


The logistics involved are indeed 
daunting. Consider these facts: 

The SPG has to provide transport to 
the four VIPs in a way so as not to create 
confusion. The SPG tracks the PM eve¬ 
rywhere. Now, it has to keep simultane¬ 
ous labs on the movements of all of them. 

Similarly, their tour programmes 
have to be so arranged that there isn’t a 
mess-up. Currently, the SPG maintains 
a chart of the PM’s programme. Now 
they will have to do the same for the 
other three as well. Taking into account 
the deployment strength, the SPG will 
have to juggle with dates. And if the 
SPG says no to a visit, the VIP concem- 


SPG’s control room. "Now what is to 
prevent the Intelligence Bureau from 
penetrating the set-up and gathering poli¬ 
tical intelligence this way?" a.sked a 
senior SPG officer. "It is easy, risk- 
free...and official. No political parley 
will be secret." 

But things escape cameras too, some 
may argue. Sure. But what about the 
men who guard the VIPs everywhere? 
What’s to prevent men posted in V.P. 
Singh’s house fron) talking about the 
political goings-on there with their col¬ 
leagues detailed to watch Chandra Shek¬ 
har or Sonia Gandhi or the PM him-self? 
And thereby spread word around? "The 
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THE PEOPLE SPG WILL HAVE TO PROTECT 



NanMlmlM Rao, hi* 
ehikhrM and 14 ralativas 


Sonia Oandhl and har two 
childron 


Chandra Shafchar and hi* 
two*on* 


V.P.SInSh and hi* two 
*on* 




A ctually, the amendment makes fun¬ 
damental changes in the SPG’s 
charter. It was originally meant to pro¬ 
tect one man and his family, but now the 
SPG has to provide cover for four. 
Understandably, the Prime Minister 
allowed this after mounting pressure 
form certain sections of the Congress! I), 
the foremost among them being the so- 
called "shouting brigade". The Janata 
Dal opposed the measure and voted 
against it. But, for their part, the left and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) spoke 
against the amendment, but balloted in 
favour of the government. 

"That is a matter of political expedien¬ 
cy," explained a senior SPG officer who 
served under both Rajiv Gandhi and 
V.P. Singh. And he added; "My objec¬ 
tion to the expansion of the SPG cover 
stems fromprofessioftal concem.Wc had 
a focus, which was only to protect the 
PM. At whatever cost. It gave us presti¬ 
ge and. in turn, we gave our best. Now, 
everything has been diluted. That preci¬ 
sion and perfection we strived for beca¬ 
me us. I am not very sure now." 


ed cannot proceed. This can become 
embarrassing at the time of important 
political developments 
Protocol is also a problem. If Chandra 
Shekhar plans to visit Bihar, SPG direc¬ 
tor Mishra will have to contact the 
director-general (DG) ol Bihar police to 
arrange for protection. But Mishra is of 
the 1965 batch of the IPS while the Bihar 
DG, let us suppose, is of the 1958 batch. 
"Will the state police chief necessarily 
honour the request or simply pass it on to 
the district’s superintendent of police?" 
ask SPG officers. "This can happen. The 
PM is one matter and Chandra Shekhar 
another." 

T hen there is the question of political 
privacy. The SPG has in.stalled video 
cameras within the Prime Minister’s 
house to keep track of people’s movc- 
ments.These are carefully and conti¬ 
nuously scrutinised. The group will 
mount matching equipment at the resid¬ 
ence of Sonia Gandhi, V.P. Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar. And in-house traffic 
will be monitored on .screens in the 


day SPG gets infiltrated, you will have 
accusations and counter-accusations fly¬ 
ing thick and fast," warned a senior offi¬ 
cer in the elite group. "Now we are small 
and we can watch ourselves. The bigger 
we are, the more difficult it becomes." 

Several of these negative aspects 
were brought up by the bureaucracy dur¬ 
ing the interminable discussions over 
the issue. Some officials in the Cabinet 
secretariat now admit another fear: 
would the new cri^ of officers show the 
.same kind of motivation as the older 
ones? "After all, the SPG will also beco¬ 
me another central police organisation," 
said an officer. "What’s so special about 
as now?" 

Exclusivity bred excellence. That is 
at stake more than anything else. Several 
senior and middle-level IPS officers are 
asking for transfers back to their cadre 
state or paredt organisations. Indeed, the 
pressure is on the Intelligence Bureau 
and the Research and Analysis Wing to 
open its doors. And senior officials see 
this as a bad sign.* 

R. a4^gloR*lan/M*iv 0*IM 
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Slip,sliding away 

The Tripura chief minister is losing his grip over his party 


W hen it rains, it pours, at least 
that seems to be the case 
where chief minister Sudhir 
Ranjan Majumdar is concerned. 
Already under fire from his coalition par¬ 
tner. the Tripura Upajati Juba Samity 
(TUJS). which is hankering for more 
ministerial berths. Majumdar lost a 
major factional battle within his own par¬ 
ty. the Congress! I). There has been no 
full-fledged Tripura Pradesh Congress 
Committee (TPCC) for the past few 
years. The party high command decided 
that this was a long enough period and 
formed a I-member committee 
recently. This ad-hoc PCC(I) would 
supervise party affairs till the organisa¬ 
tional elections scheduled for February 
1992. 

And here lies the rub for Majumdar. 
He could only manage to push three of 
his supporters into positions of influen¬ 
ce. The others were taken by sitpportcrs 
of the chief minister’s arch-rival, law 
minister .Samir Ranjan Barman and 
Ashoke Bhattacharya. a former TPCC 
president. Both seem to have joined for¬ 
ces to make life difficult for Majumdar. 

Barman still harbours a grudge again¬ 
st Majumdar for stripping him of the 
home portfolio two years ago, while 
Bhattacharya still resents his arbitrary 
removal from the TPCC presidentship 
in 1987. The latter had been the chief 
minister's political mentor at one .stage 
until they fell out. Another gainer in the 
reconstituted TPCC was the Indira Bha- 
van, the so-called parallel Congress man¬ 
ned by members of the old guard and 
powerful youth leaders. 

Majumdar's sole ally of any consequ¬ 
ence is TPCC president Radhika Ranjan 
Gupta, but probably not for long. The 
high command's decision to get things 
going in Tripura indicates a dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the chief minister's handling 
of the organisation and the deteriorating 
law and order situation. After finding 
out on which side his bread is buttered. 
Gupta may well decide to jump ship. 

Another loser in the new scheme of 
things is panchayat minister Birajit 
Sinha, who has chief ministerial aspira¬ 
tions and enjoys the support of a few of 
the younger MLAs. The high command j 


seems bent on cleaning up the Tripura 
Congress. As a result, both Sinha and 
Majumdar will be left out in the cold, 
considering that they have numerous 
allegations of corruption against them 
and have strong connections to known 
criminal elements. 

Said a veteran Congress leader; "The 
chief minister will not be able to carry 
any resolution in his favour if there is the 
need for one in a factional battle.” 
Agrees a fonner minister: "Majumdar is 
down, if notout." 

The speculation now rife in political 
circles centres around the imminent 
Cabinet reshuffle and reconstitution of 
the Youth Congress. 


On condition of anonymity, a Con¬ 
gress leader said: "Even if Majumdar 
retains his chief ministership becau.se of 
his marginal advantage in the Congress 
Legislature Party (CLP), he is sure to 
lose the vital home portfolio. If Barman 
manages to get it back, it will be a tremen¬ 
dous moral victory for him and it will 
provide him with a launching pad from 
where he can gun for the chief 
ministership." 

Majumdar has made powerful enem¬ 
ies and, at the moment, he is hemmed in 
from all sides. His consorting with and 


protection of criminals, hamperinlpic^ 
timate police work and thcoroeksti^ 
trend in dacoities, rapes and mtmlfirr, 
has hardly endeared him to the tflasses.’ 
The names of the CM’s close aidesfigu- 
re with awesome regularity in the crime 
roster, and the state police are tired of 
Majumdar and his wife intervening to 
stop criminals from being prosecuted. 

One of Maiumdar's closest fol¬ 
lowers, for instance, has a dozen mur¬ 
ders and several rape charges against 
him. Murders and crime against women 
have risen alarmingly. Between Febru¬ 
ary 1988—^when the Congress(l) came 
to power andDecember 19^). there were 
370 cases of rape and 682 murders.-'tKts, 


according to officials, is an exceptio¬ 
nally high rate in a state having a 
population of barely 2.S lakhs . 

in September alone, there have been 
31 murders, .seven cases of rape and 50 
daring robberies in different parts of the 
state. 

So Majumdar is becoming increa¬ 
singly mired in a web of problems, and 
the formation of the ad hoc PCC(I) has 
certainly clipped his wings. Which is 
bad news for him, but may be gwid news 
fur the state. • 
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Hornets* nest 

Attempts to denotijy a sanctuary stir up protests in Calcutta 


A sanctuary is up lor sale. Its price, 
in monetary terras, is huge; in 
terms of conservationist pria- 
cipics, it IS even higher. So the grand auc¬ 
tion has brought together a band of pro¬ 
moters and property developers on the 
one hand, and 22 non-government orga¬ 
nisations (NGOs), detemiined to preser¬ 
ve a patch of green, on the other. 

Steps arc aftxil to denotil'y part of a 
27-acre wood on the southern fringe of 
Calcutta, declared a sanctuary in 1980, 
to make the land avai iable to private busi¬ 
nessmen. And, curiously enough, it is 
the state forest department which is dis¬ 


playing greater zeal than anybody else 
in turning the mini-forest into a concrete 
jungle. 

The Narendrapur Wildlife Sanctuary, 
in the South 24-Parganas district of 
West Bengal, used to be a sprawling, 
privately-owned mango grove with a 
host of other fruit-growing varieties, for¬ 
ming a luxuriant green patch in the face 
of an inexorable urban sprawl. In 1980. 
the state government decided that it had 
to be preserved for posterity. After all, 
naturalists had recoded that the wood 
played host to some 110 species of birds 
and some minor animals. It was reckon¬ 


ed that if kept free of human interferen¬ 
ce, it could develop into a miniature natu¬ 
ral forest close to a thoroughly defoliat¬ 
ed city. If nothing else, children could be 
shown around to give them a feel of natu¬ 
re, at a time when.greenery is becoming 
increasingly scarce. 

The idea was endorsed by the then for¬ 
est mini.ster. On ^ July, 1980, as per noti¬ 
fication No.2869 published in the offici¬ 
al gazette, 23.7.^ acres were scaled off 
under the Wildlife Protection Act of 
1972. Two years later, the government 
felt that this was not enough, and increas¬ 
ed the sanctuary area to 27 acres through 


another notification. A signboard was 
put up and personnel appointed. And 
then, in true bureaucratic fashion, the 
government forgot all about it. 

Perhaps it was convenient that way, 
as the next step involved mundane 
money matters. The owners of the land 
had to be paid compensation according 
to the rules and the state government 
remained tight-fisted. At the time it was 
acquired, the land was worth no more 
than Rs 10 to Rs 15 lakhs. But the state 
government was reluctant to cough up 
the amount. 

Now, ten years later, when the land 


value has appreciated considerably fol¬ 
lowing the city’s southern spread, the 
forest department has decided to renege. 
It feels that 17 acres are sufficient for the 
sanctuary and that ten acres could be 
released. And though no official deci¬ 
sion has been taken yet, land-grabbers 
are already at work, hacking down trees, 
parcelling out plots and putting up 
demarcation pillars. 

Says a senior wildlife official: "Prin¬ 
ciples of conservation are at stake. It can 
be assumed that all necessary studies 
had been done at the lime the area was 
declared a sanctuary ten years back, .^n 
arbitrary decision now will only set a 
bad precedent. The concurrence of vari¬ 
ous expert btxlies must be had before tak¬ 
ing a decision." 

While the state government has 
encouraged encroachments on the sanc¬ 
tuary area through its inaction, NGOs 
and a section of the liKal people are pre¬ 
pared to go the whole hog to protect wha¬ 
tever remains of the .sylvan cluster. At a 
meeting held in Calcutta on 10 August. 
22 NGOs. several environmentalist 
groups and scientists appealed to the 
Union secretary for environment to look 
into the matter. On 10 September, 500 
representatives of the different action 
groups marched from the sanctuary to a 
convention in Calcutta, reaffinning 
their commitment to protect the wood. 

What IS encouraging, however, is that 
not everyone in the ruling Left Front 
government is insensitive to the cause of 
conservation. In fact, state law minister 
Abdul Molla of the CPI( M) was also pre- 
.sent at the meeting. He felt that the 
sanctuary needs to be .saved and said that 
the Centre should be pressured to make 
funds available. The CPI(M)'s state par¬ 
ty organ Ganushakti uxi has argued for¬ 
cefully in favour of preserving the sanc¬ 
tuary, lending the conservationists a 
measure of political support. 

As things stand, said the wildlife offi¬ 
cial. the NGOs are planning to approach 
chief minister Jyoti Basu with their pica 
once he returns from his European tour. 

Within the Left Front, Basu is the 
final arbiter in matters as diverse as pins 
to planes. And if he says yes, the forest 
has a brighter chance of being saved. • 
DnAifanI Vahm/tMeuttm 
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The economic pundits have got it all wrong 


The other day, a 
very well-kirawn 
Indian economist 
friend of mine said 
to, me. "Natwar, 
the irony of it, we 
economists have 
flourished and the 
economy has 
perished.” 

Coming to think of it, few people 
have been so wrong, so often on such 
vital matters as the economic pundits of 
almost all major countries. These lumin¬ 
aries wrap their spectacular miscalcula¬ 
tions in so periphrastic a 
jargon that laymen are dif- 
ficfent to take them on. In 
the case of India, they , 
have an added advantage. 

Every statement abwb' 

India is true, and so is its 
opposite. 

That amusing and 
entertaining economist, 

J.K. Galbrmth, in a recent 
article catalogued the 
more incandes^t failu¬ 
res of his tribe: ”We live 
in a time when matters of 
I great political and social 
consequence have intrud¬ 
ed themselves on the eco¬ 
nomic world. They affect 
the lives of millions of _ 
people; they could affect 
human life itself. They are jmsent 
only slightly, if at all, in our scholaiiy 
instruction, they are not central to for¬ 
mal economic discussion. It is a hard 
fact of economic life: the economist 
encounters the urgent reality only as he 
or she leaves the classromn, text books 
and the professional economic joumds,". 

Dr Bimal Jalan’s book,/ndia’s £boRo- 
mic Crisis is timely, arresting, 
lucidly expository, cautiously 
provocative, but one-^mensionaL Eco* 
nomics is not the whole of life. There is 
life outside economics, beyond and 
above economics. Human beipgs li ve by 
bread but they don’t live by bi^ done. 
Enxiomic development is a coi^^x' 
process, involving politics, themies of 


law, {riiilosofducal traditions, custtnn, 
religion, intellectua] conditioning. 

Dr Jalan has diagnosed our eccmomic 
iUs and suggested some practical 
answers. He is well qualified to do so. In 
his person, he combines theory and {wac- 
tice. Hie problem, which he gently 
skirts, is that when there is a choice b<^- 
wem doing what is economically sound 
and what is politically expedient, more 
often than expediency wins. 

I> Jalan is only too aware of our 
bureaucratic jungle, where new thinking 
is suspect. The moment it raises its head 
it is smothered with fanatical dedica¬ 



tion. The new thinkers soon fall intp 
line. In spite of the bold ptdicies enuncia¬ 
ted by Mes^ Manmohan Singh and P. 
Chidambaram, an unexciting fate could 
overtake Bioial Jaian’s book. It will be 
cite^ it might even be quoted. What it 
suggests is unlikely to be in^emoited. 
Tlie flnuice and .commerce ministers 
might read it. Montdc Singb Ahluwalia 
will certainly go through it. but who 
else? Pran^ Mukheijee certainly. 

- So, how does Jalan propose to breidt 
the "coalition of intoiests amoiig politi¬ 
cal dedsion-mdcen, bureaucrats, tra^ 
onions and industry? All of them stand 
to gain Atun excess expenditure by the | 
^vmment and public sector". ! 

I do not see this happening. Thoonly i 


tiling civil servants resist vigottK^y^W. 
to change their thinking. Bettrttnd flus^ 
sell in his bode, AuSu»it^ AMfk_tlie 
Individual, sums up this attitude briw- 
antly: "Acivils^antwboaaya'ao'toa 
project satisfies at once the pleasure in 
exercising authority and his disinctina- 
tion for effort." ; • , 

Bimal Jalan knows tiiis only too well! 
He also makes the bold assertion that, 
"Government should be prohibited by 
law horn financing the loss of the public 
sector uniu." A minority government 
cat! hardly take so drastic a step to attack 
one of our most sacred cows. Both as 
minister for steel and 
fertilizers, I came across 
a touching devotion to 
Parkinson’s Law. Proctoc- 
tion, profit, capacity utili¬ 
sation. efficiencyr, punc^ 
tuality, sustains hard 
work, were all ^ven 
lower priority than Ovo’- 
staffing, overtime pay. 
and (testnu^ve iimie 
union activity. 

IhavetwoBugwobser-: 
vations to offer rai titis 
book. On both' Dr laian 
has not shed li^L One; Is 
there not a linkage bet¬ 
ween defence exp^tu- 
re and ecootunic develop- 
■aaraam ment? Can we afford to 

spend as much as we are on defence.lo 
this day and age? Two: Our moral para¬ 
meters need to be re-enqihasied ai^ re¬ 
asserted. India’s currait crisis is not just 
economic, not simjtiy political, h is 
moral. • 
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POPS’ 

imillllll To many, the 
■IHHI news of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s 
impending visit to the 
country will come as a 
source of greater cheer 
than that of his son’s and 
daughter-in-law’s similar 
plans. 

For one, Prince 
Charles’ and Princess Dia¬ 
na’s trip is not till next 
year, while his is only a 
month away. 

More importantly. Prin¬ 
ce Philip’s personal popu¬ 
larity far exceeds that of 
any other member of Bri- 
tain’s royal family and 
has nothing to do with his 
status. If anything, he 
keeps a very correct, very 
low profile in matters 



Pri n e# PMlllps ptopec diwm 

involving his monarch 
wife. 

But ask anyone in Indi¬ 
a’s own princely families. 


polo or for that matter 
wildlife circles; Prince 
Philip’s charm, or sense 
of fun, is a byword. 


Great expectations 


Another fla¬ 
vour added 
to Mira Nair’s Mississippi 
Masala. It has just won 
the Oselle d’Oro for both 
best story and screenplay 
at the Venice Film 
Festival. 

There were great things 
expected from Nair’s film 
ab^t the experiences of a 
family of Indian origin in 
Uganda, and then the 
USA, and Nair has reason 
to be proud that she has liv¬ 
ed up to them. 

Shortly, the mother- 
to-be may produce further 
cause for congratulation. 


Mini Main Ui anioaef Ufa 



Prose, 

NOTHING 

VERSE 

||||||||||||||H As ^mised 
earlier, Sal¬ 
man Rushdie makes a 
Teappear§nce in our 
pages. A promise far 
removed from the death ■ 
threat that continues to 
loom heavy over one of 
the greatest writers of our 
time. 

Which is why, when he 
made a rare public appear¬ 
ance at the Dorchester 
Hotel in London, it was * * 
only a short while before 


Salman Ruahilla: bilaf 
ancouiilar 

he was whisked away by 
securitymen to an 
undisclosed destination. 

Rushdie emerged from 
hiding to receive an 
award presented by the 
Writers’ Guild of Great 
Britain for his latest book, 
Haroun And The Sea Of 
Stories. 

He told the assembled 
writers: "I hope that you 
wifT continue your work 
and make it cletu* that we 
will not get used to the 
idea that a man may be 
murdered for a book." 














Statesman s 
annual Sq)tember event 
in Calcutta, its awards for 
rural reporting, is usually 
accompanied by a discus¬ 
sion on what the paper per 
ceives to be the burning 
issue of the day. The 
panellists are usually bigg¬ 
ies and one of them at diis 
year’s debate on whether 
‘Nehnivian socialism has 
lost its relevance’, was 
CPI(M) leader Subhasini 
Ali. 

Ali may accuse Nehru 
of never having been a 
socialist, but one wonders 
if she is really the dyed- 
in-the-wool Marxist that ^ 
she makes herself out to 
be. Shp didn’t appear to 


have much for Ae 
person who was sent to 
escort hCT, in a‘rent- 
a-car’ Ambassador from 
the hotelTaj Bengal to the 
venue of the event. 

Instead, all people got 
to see of Ali was the flash 
of her diamond nose-stud 
as she disappeared over 
the horizon in a Merce¬ 
des. 
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Journalists 
all over the 
world revere the research 
department of Time-Life 
Publications as being the 
best in the world. But a 
recent gaffe by Fortune, 
Time Inc.’s business 
magazine, has made 
media circles wonder 
whether the marriage 
with Warner has affected 
the accuracy of Time- 
Life’s research. 

It has also made the 
Hindujas, the famous non¬ 
resident Indian (NRI) 
family, very angry. 

Earlier this month. 
Fortune featured the Hin¬ 
dujas in a list of the 
wmld’s billionaires and 
described them as Pakista¬ 


nis who had been charged 
with receiving illegal 
kickbacks. 


WICKET 


cricketer 
Dilip Vengsarkar bought 
a farmhouse in the Thane 
district of Maharashtra in 
his wife’s name, he didn’t 
know he was letting him¬ 
self in'for a bad innings. 

Apparently, when he 
sought permission to reno¬ 
vate die house, revenue 
officials informed him 
that the construction was 
unauthorised and would 
therefore have to be pull¬ 
ed down. And they gave 
him a fortnight’s notice. 

But, even before a rep¬ 
ly was recorded, and 
certainly before the fort¬ 
night was up, the revenue t 


PiNp VangaaifuM: alrMw 
tadhidi 

department went ahead 
and demolished the 
structure. 

The order to do so, by 
Thane’s additional collec¬ 
tor, has resulted in a 
sticky situation at the 
department. And at the 
Vengsarkar household, . 
much more than that. 



Unfortunate business 


Predictably, the Hindu- how Fortune compiles its 
Jas sued and the Septem- list. • 
ber 23 issue of Fortune 
contains an apology. 

Makes you wonder 
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THE ROAD 
GOES ON 


A new breed of backpackers, swarms to India: 
the descendants of the hippies of the Sixties 


“HI! I'm Tdm. I think I’ll join you. "A 
Woody Allen lookalike sits down oppo¬ 
site you and glances around. KC’s 
restaurant, set deep in the Thamel (or 
tourist) area of Kathmandu, has never 
before presented so intriguing an aspect. 

"They 're on to me," he whispers. 

“Who?" 

“The cm." 

It appears rude not to ask why, and 
you risk an introduction to intehational 
espionage. You venture, “So you come 
from America?" His accent is from the 
Deep South. 

"Yeah!" 

"And what do you do there?" 

"I breathe," comes the enigmatic 
reply. 

But this idiotic conversation has gone 
on long enough and you pay tne bill and 


THE ROUTE TAKEN 


leave. The next day, you overhear him 
telling a pretty Belgian girl that he is a 
merchant banker from Wall Street. 


n the beginning were the hippies, 
wild, usually gentle people with 
few notions of how to get on with 
their lives, and little desire to. 
Along with them, travelling to 
India by a different class, were the rich 
western travellers on their comfortable, 
fleeting visits. A third kind may now be 
seen; the one that is neither, here nor 
strictly there; who may be a backpacker 
looking for adventure, hell-bent on drin¬ 
king deep from the oriental experience, 
but who has a life back home in the West 
to eventually return to, and of which he 
is a little, and inexplicably, ashamed. 



The point is that many of the yodng 
tourists who travel around India and 
Nepal spin webs of lies, attempting to 
conceal their actually mundane lives in 
the West. Tom, of secret service fame, 
was probably a civil servant or account- 
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VARAMMI 

Varanasi, but sooner than 
later, most head towards ^ 
state of Himachal Pradesh in 
the north. Homing in on 
DharamsaiaandlManaliin ' 
the hills, tl^y becotr^ 
cohnr^sseurs of mmijuaiia, 
quick to condemn the. 
inferior quality bought 
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ant back in Virginia, but iif India he 
could leave all that behind. Many of his 
kind are ‘artists’, others ‘poets’. More 
often than not, they have just come to 
‘find themselves’, on $ 10 a day. 

Since their professions back home 


have been temporarily shelved, so have 
their earnings. Daily expenditure, there¬ 
fore, is a serious matter among these 
‘budget travellers’,even given the attrac¬ 
tive (to themjdoilar rates, and the incred¬ 
ible (to them) cheapness of boarding and 



is on Anjuna beach there that 
^ the journey usually ends. 

Still popular is a detour to the 
now defunct Osho 
Rajneesh’s ashram in Pune, 
which is even now visited by 
a small and dedicated group, 
who don’t, however, fall into 
the mainstream. Much easier 
to follow is the conventional 
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LPRADESH 

earlier in the plains. In 
Nepal, Katlunandu remains 
a haven for the young, most 
of whom now stay in the 
Thamel area north of Duriiar 
Square, rather than the 
Optionally ‘druggie’ Freak 
Soeet Yet, the prospect of 
Goa is always relistp, and it 
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PUNE 

path, where there are cheap 
hotels and garish clothes’ 
shops galore. The 
backpacker braving India 
alone can be sure to find like 
company, friendships 
casually made and fast, and 
even more quickly broken. 

And so, the popularity of this | 



lodging in India and Nepal. 

, Extravagance among such tourists is 
unthinkable, even considered bad form 
and, considering they are away from 
homes and incomes for as long as six 
months at a time (a stay of le.ss than two 




route continues to perpetuate 
itself. The more a ^dget 
hotel is visited by 
westerners, the more it caters 
specifically to them. When 
several of these have 
emerged in a town, its place 
on the travellers’ map is 
firmly .secure. 
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TRAVEL 


jnonths^s scornfully dismissed as a ‘holi¬ 
day’), is not possible. A.s a result, the 
lengths after which a saving is sought 
be extreme. 

Roy, 20, was born in Manchester, 
UK, and claims to have given up a priz¬ 
ed place at Cambridge to discover the 
"spiritual vortex called India". He has 
$ 100 left for the remaining month of his 
stay, and acknowledges the problem. 
Sacrinces have to be made, and he deci¬ 
des that the first to go will be his 
laundry. "Dhobis are all crooks," he con¬ 
fides. When it is sugge.stcd that he buy 
.some washing powder and attend to the 
job himself, he is shocked. "Wash my 
own clothes?", he asks incredulously. 
"You must be Joking. I’d never stoop 
that low." 

Unsurprisingly, a whole hotel and 
hostel network has sprung up at the 
places most patronised by these young 
westerners. An example is the popular 
Yogi Lodge at in the Godauli area of 
Varanasi. Its guests pay Rs SO for a 
double room, and only Rs IS for a bed in 
a dormitory. Set up in 1977, the Yogi 
Lrxlge is generally full, and its occup¬ 
ants stay for at least three days. Most of 
the guests are British, some French, 
others Germans—the great unifier 






being youth and a contempt for acade¬ 
mics: over-education, it is generally 
agreed among them, places constraint 
on ‘free thought’. 

Crucial to the success of such 
hostelries—^from Kathimandui to 
Goa—and at the centre of activity in 
them, is the central dining table to be 
found in most of them. Around this, tra¬ 
vellers slouch all day, leaving it only for 
quick trips into the town, to return and 
swap experiences across it. Tales are 
exchanged about adventures and misad¬ 
ventures in the subcontinent, reality and 


fantasy often indistinguishable from 
one other. 

Even conversational patterns become 
uncannily similar, sentences stre\#n 
with phrases such as "India? A crazy 
country!" or .simply, "Far out." There are 
some individual revelations, but no deba¬ 
tes or discussions. To argue would be to 
contradict the ‘travellers’ code. It is bet¬ 
ter to nod, and look world-weary. 

You might call ‘conformity in uncon¬ 
formity’ the underlying theme to these 
travels. Clothes are loose-fitting, and 
look almost identical in their psychede- 


India 
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lie splashes of colour. Beads and oma- 
ments are de rigeur for both sexes: Dirk, 
26, an architect from Dusseldorf, di.s- 
plays 49 bracelets on each arm. He 
explains why: "Forty-nine is a special 
number to me. It is seven sevens, and it 
was seven months ago that I left behind 
the rat race of the West." 

The religious side to India remains an 
attraction, these ‘pilgrims' approaching 
it with varying degrees of sesousness. 
Klara, a German girl staying at the Cen¬ 
tury Lodge in the notoriously hippy 
Freak Street of Nepal’s capital Kathman- 
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du. meditates for half-an-hour every 
morning and has recently attended a 
week’s yoga course at the Benares 
Hindu University. Indeed, it is Varanasi, 
in India, where that university is situa¬ 
ted, that seems to be the most popular tra¬ 
vellers’ yoga .spot. 

Yogi Prakash Shankar Vyas’ charm¬ 
ing roof terrace in the Man Mandir area 
of Varanasi is nearly always full of 
young western tourists, keenly follow¬ 
ing the instructions of their guru as they 
contort themselves into positions man¬ 
datory to the gaining of physical or spiri¬ 
tual health. Klara’s red-bearded boy¬ 
friend, Marc, (they had met and ‘fallen 
in love’ in Pushkar in Rajasthan) has had 
an unfortunate time with an earlier 
teacher he had met in Rishikesh, further 
north. He softly recounts the experien¬ 
ce: "We went up the mountain and smok¬ 
ed chillums. Then we meditated. A real 
experience." So, will he be returning to 
that guru? "Never. When we reached the 
bottom,' he asked for Rs.300." 

Soft drugs pleasantly blur the hard out¬ 
lines of the total picture. It is considered I 
odd not to smoke hashish or marijuana, 
and a type of drugs hierarchy exists. At 
the top are those who ‘pick their 
own’—if the ‘designer’ varieties, such 
as ‘Ecstasy ’, are fashionable in the 
West, here in the East the travellers 
adopt a more ‘natural’ approach, by blen¬ 
ding their own. Others buy hashi¬ 
sh—and often, unwittingly, cow- 
dung—in the street at inHat^ prices. 

Down Freak Street, in Kathmandu, 
they mutter, "Wanna btw hash?", and 
"No" is not ea.sily taken for an answer; 
"Why not? Ah! You want heroin? Or a 
girl for the night? Or a boy?" Another 
narcotic favourite among travellers is 
the infamous bhang lassi (potable 
opium). Easily available in Varanasi, its 


effect has become the stuff of folklore. 
Actual hall ucinogens.-are more popular 
in Goa, further south on India's western 
coast, a haven for hippies. Though it, 
isn’t always easy to understand the 
motive for indulging in them. A user, 
when asked their effect on him will, 
more often than not, reply "i just gazed 
at the sun for hours and hours." 

Yet this enthusiastic recreation of the 
hippie dream just does not ring true. No 
longer is it easy to take the cheap over¬ 
land trip to India through Iran, so travel¬ 
lers have to purchase expensive air 
tickets. Few, however carefree, would 
dream of paying for a one-way fare, and 
leave all thought of return to later on. 

Not that money is really a lasting pro¬ 
blem with these young people. Sophisti¬ 
cated cameras are very much in eviden¬ 
ce, the films sent home to be developed 
by worried parents. Only a small minori¬ 
ty are really pushed for money—most 
have wads of Travellers’ Cheques and 
Visa cards as backups. The swanky Casi¬ 
no at the Oberoi Hotel in Kathmandu is 
full of young Westerners incongruously 
dressed in hippyish clothes. All write 
home regularly, their neat scripts dis¬ 
playing privileged educations in the- 
West. Eventually, many know they have 
glittering university careers to look for¬ 
ward to, whilst others have taken long 
sabbaticals from well-paid jobs. 

Tara fYasad Shrestha, 35, who has run 
Century Lodge in Kathmandu for 16 
years, sums up the traveller of the 1990s 
rather neatly: "Freak Street was differ¬ 
ent in the Seventies—more people, but 
more peaceful too. Then came the coach¬ 
loads of a different kind of traveller, and 
the hippies were driven away. Hippies 
now?" He laughs. "No. They’re tourists." 

CbrMophmr CoMd^/Kmtbmaadu 
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n opponunity to talk about ourselves... At KCP, we have not done this often in the past. Not 


surprising, considering we’ve always been the ‘quiet performer’, working steadily at our diverse lines of 
business. Now KCP is at centre stage. It’s our Golden Jubilee Year! An event that marks a special 
celebration... For the inspiring style of 


leadership that our founder, Velagapudi 
Ramakrishna set 50 years ago, which 
continues today with V L Dutt. 

For our pioneering hi-tech modernisation 


Once in 50 years comes a golde 


programmes in sugar and cement 


manufacture. 
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For our massive rural welfare programmes. For several firsts in import substitution and specialised equipment 
For metalluigical and chemical industries, effluent treatment, space research and defence applications, 
por our triumphs abroad with high-value turnkey projects. For our ambitious plans for future diversification: 



power generation, slag cement 
manufacture, hotels... W. stand 
proudly today on the threshold of gold. 
A Rs.l50 crorc growing industrial force 
recharged with new technologies, 
new commitments... 

It’s KCP’s time in the sun. 



KCP in til 90's wiilmtumw cbnUtngis - with 0 ttaml^ic0l infinitmtim 

iqmpfijfwacithgprwltetiimiimims. 


Landing at 10,000 feet 

The country's highest airfield is being readiedfor wartime operations 


T hoise, the nothemmost and forwar- 
dmost Indian aviation post at a 
height of nearly 10,000 feet, is 
undei^oing massive upgradation. The 
strategic airbase in the Ladakh 
Himalayas is being readied for undertak¬ 
ing operations during wartime- 
As the Indian Air Force (lAF) vice- 
chief, Trilochan Singh, explains, 
upgr^ation of an airbase is a continuing 
process. But the upgradation of Thoise 
is of special significance in view of its 
proximity to Pakistan and Giina. "The 
Thoise runway is being strengthened 
and lengthened for the ultimate objec¬ 
tive of making the airbase capable of 
undertsdting fighter ope¬ 
rations. The runway is 
being hard-topped so that 
it can take the wei^t of a 
fighter bomber," inform¬ 
ed Air Marshal Singh. 

He, however, said that in 
case of an emergency, 
fighter operations from 
Thoise can begin any 
moment, even to^y. 

The runway Is being 
lengthened by ntore than 
SOO feet to bring it at par 
with the Leh runway. 

This would give two 
advantages to the lAF. 

One, heavier aircraft can 
land and more load can be 
carried. "Every kilo mat- nt*!* 
ters at this altitude," says 
the air vice-chief. K^rnkon 
Secondly, fighter 

bombers like MiG-21, MiG-23, MiG-27 
and Mirage-2000 can land here. 

Another strategic initiative of develo¬ 
ping the Thoise airbase is that it would 
give fi^to' aircraft refuelling facilities 
which would arable the bombers to fly 
kmger and penetrate deep into the 
enemy skies. 

Air Commodore R.P.S. Dhiilon, air 
officer commanding in Leh. pointed out 
drat six blast pans were under construc¬ 
tion as part of the upgradation process. 
These Mast pans, made of solid con- 
ci^, serve as haiigats for the fighters. 
They are designed in such a way that 
they can stand the severest pounding. A 


fightCT lurcraft tus to be parked iiiside a 
biut pan immediately after landing. The 
cost of construction of a blast pan in high 
altitude areas is astronomical in view of 
expensive labour, fenying of building 
material to such heights and the brirf 
wmking season of just five months in a 
year in a place like Thoise. At least Rs 1 
crore is spent on construction of a Mast 
pm in hi^ altitude areas. At present the 
^oise airbase has two hangars which 
are normally used by transptHt 
helicopters. 

The tactical advantages of Thoise in 
wartime is immoise. From here, India 
can effectively control the Karakoram 



Tlw laeHcal advantagM of TIioIm In wartima la 
Imnwnao. Ftrom horn, India can offdcUvoly control the 
Karakoram highway, connocting Faklatan and China 


highway, connecting Pakistan and 
CMna and block a possible Chinese mili- 
taiy help to Pakistan by road. 

Secondly, Siadien Glacier is closer to 
Thoise as compared to Ldi. Fron^ Leh, 
this largest glacier outside the polar reg- 
imi is 19 nautical miles. A ChMtah heli¬ 
copter takes nearly an hour to fly from 
Lc^ to Siachen. Front Thoise, however, 
the distance is curtailed by more than 15 
flying minutes. 

The develoiHiwnt of the Ladakh sec¬ 
tor has indeed been rather quick, conside¬ 
ring that it was officially inaugurated as 
a ^tachment unit of L^ aa recently as 
in 1987. In that year, an IL-7( transport 


plane had landed at Thoise for the first 
time. On 27 August this year, a history 
of sots was created when a Boeing 737 
landed at Thoise withibll load whm Air--'' 
Chief Marshal Nirmal Chand Suii visit¬ 
ed this area days after assuming office of 
the air chief. 

The strategic significance of this unin¬ 
habitable mountainous r^on of craggy 
peaks is so much that the twin airbase of 
Ldt and Thoise are dubbed by air fence’ 
officers as India’s "strategic defmee ini¬ 
tiative". Thoise is the closest ur base to 
Siachen, the world’s highest battlefieM. 
It saves as forward base support unit for 
transport helicopters in the region for fer¬ 
rying men, machines, 
tnedicines, equipment 
and ration to the jawans 
on the Siachen Glacier. 

The air chief commen¬ 
ded the professional effi¬ 
ciency of the lAF and talk¬ 
ed about his boys* 
"unique feat" of servicing 
the engine of an aircraft at 
an altitude of 19,300 feet 
at Sonam helipad in the 
Siachen region. "Nowhe¬ 
re in the world has this 
happened," Suri said 
proudly. 

The tur vice-chief dis¬ 
closed tiiat the lAF was 
. . aware that Pakistan had 

"J**** also been upgrading its 

nitrol CM Gilgit and Skardu 
id China airbases—the counters 
for Leh and Thoise. 
"But we are ahead of Pakistan in die 
upgradation work." said Trilochan 
Singh, who is popularly known as 
’Tango". 

He said the Leh and Thoise airbases 
are complementary to each other. "In 
case one is dama^, the other can be 
used for optimum capacity till the first 
one is restored after a short time.” The 
enemy of the«irmen during peacetimes 
is the biting wintrn when the mei^uty 
sometimes drops down to iiiinus‘’50 
degrees Celsius. "Since we know we are 
here to stay, why not make our men 
more cranftndable," said "Tango". • 












The Kerala government decides to permit selective felling of trees 


T he environinenlalists of Kerala 
were coQin»ted with a serious 
challenge a month back when Ae 
state’s finance minister, Oommen Chan- 
dy, declared in his budget speech that 
with an objective to raise Rs 25 crores of 
revenue, selective felling of trees would 
henceforth be made legal. Aware of the 
fact that Chandy’s announcenwnt 
would be greet^ wiA angry 
voices, K.P. Viswtmathan, 
minister of forests, obser¬ 
ved, "We would assure 
all concerned that Ae 
resumption of selective 
felling would be carried 
out in the most scientific 
way." The controversial 
decision of Ae Kerala 
government is clearly 
contrary to the 1988 
National Forest Policy 
which states Aat tropictd 
rain forests m areas like 
Andaman and Nicobar 
islands. Arunachal 
Pradesh and Kerala 
should be safeguarded at 
all costs. Said SugaAa 
Kumari, a well-known 
environmentalist from 
Kerala: "The selective fel¬ 
ling Will provide con¬ 
tractors a pretext to cart away forest 
resources wiA the connivance of the for¬ 
est department." 

In fact, critics of Ae government have 
pointed out Aat Ae decision was forced 
on it by Ae powerful timber lobby in the 
state. Influential politicians like SeeAi 
Haji, Muslim League MLA, and Aiydan 
Mohammed, thu Congressfl) strongman 
from Ae timb^-rich Nilambur area, are 
part of this group. Though Ae Kerala 
regime has t&en' pains to point out that 
no Other state government in Ae country 
has harmed selective felling, environ¬ 
mentalist are sure tiiat the policy would 
spell Asaster for Kerala, 
fa) die Wake of the controversy over, 
the goveminent decision to go in fOT 
sele^e felling of chosen fixests, the: 
Kmula Forest Research Instimte (iS’RI) 
has drawn up a prcgect to gau^ its 
dilfe^' ^ypes of 


systems. After surveying two sites in die 
NelliyampaAi range. I^ K. Balasidna- 
manian of the KFiU warned that defo¬ 
restation in the Western Ghats "may be 
economically viable in the short run, but 
ecologically dangerous in the long ran 
since the sustained and uninterrupted 
flow of resources is seldom obtaii^”. 
The report also observed diat the Tamil 
Nadu government, after a careful audi- 


young trees, it was necesssiijf fo weed 
trees whi^ were 15 to years cMi he 
wgued. But dieie are no takwa fbr dkt 
govmmmnt's theory as Ae forest 
ies followed by die various fegfanes. iii; 
die past have abeady earned a had 
Under the earlier Nayanar govruiuiaeht. 
Arne was a move to lease fomt httSd io 
three major wood-based units 
captive eucalyptus plantaffom 



In Karala: vanteMnggraan 

ting, had discontinued selective felling. 
Even utmost care while cuAng down 
trees would not prevent the destruction 
of a large number of trees in the vicinity. 
Moreover, Ae forest cover is already 
depleted. SugaAa Kumari disputed the 
official flguip of 18 per cent forest 
cover. According to her, only five per 
cent of Ae state’s land area is at (aesent 
covered by woods. The rest of what the 
government claims to be forest land has 
dAer disappeared or has been encroach¬ 
ed upon by people wiA the tacit support 
of tlw polHi^ parties. 

But the auti^ties seem to Asregard 
these warnings. ITiey have their argu¬ 
ments in favour erf fellihg trees. Forest 
minister ViswanaAan ciaiihed Aat an 
effective machinery to manage and 
monitor selective felling is being set uF- 
lliisis apkrt of "mam^ement of the fore¬ 
sts" Md to ensure heAAy growA at 


had to be lAandoned because of the hue 
and cry raised by the environmentalists. 

This time, too, the government will 
not find it easy to implement its deci-. 
Sion. Already, the Kerala High Court 
has issued a notice to the date’s advoca¬ 
te general following a public interest 
writ petition filed by environmeirfalists 
seeking to abstaia tiie government from 
cutting and removing tree$. A finstated 
ViswanaAan said, "When die govern* 
ment took st^ to rernove the timbm 
fiom the submersible area rrf the C3ii- 
imm dam wotA Rs four crores. than 
was a court stay. But now the trees are 
decayfog and nobody is boAered.” 

The environmentalists are ev«i plann¬ 
ing an agiuuion m. case the goveninrent 
refoses to drhp the move—it would inde¬ 
ed be aAfftcuhtasktopushthrough the 
project. • 
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CONFECTIONERY 


Sweet dreams 


But they are fast turning sour as the post-budget 
price hike hits the confectionery industry 




ow you view it depends on 
your perspective. Finance 
minister Manmohan Singh 
has either behaved like a 
fiend and snatched candy 
from a baby, or he has acted to prevent 
the manufacturers of lollypops and 
sweets from rotting the teeth of our 
children. 

However you look at it, one thing is 
clear. As a consequence of the last 
budget, sweets are going to cost a lot 
more. And the entire confectionery 
industry is in a state of gloom. 

The confectioners were expected to 
be hit by the rise in the cost of sugar, 
their single most important ingredient. 
But that has been only one of the shocks. 
Glucose now costs more and so do veget¬ 
able fats. The price of such packaging 
materials as the wrapping paper has 
gone up. And the diesel hike, before the 
budget, had already pushed up trans¬ 
portation costs. "A^r the railway 
budget, we must also add the increased 
costs of freightage," points out K. Shiv 
Mohan Reddy of Andhra Pradesh’s 
Nutrine Confectionery. 

Worse still, fiom the 
confectionery industry’s 
perspective, is the fact 
^ that the demand for its 
products is relatively 



elastic. Children—who constitute the 
market—have limited pocket money 
and will cut back on consumption once 
prices shoot up. And parents, who’ve 
never regarded sweets as being good for 
their children, will find a new excuse to 
deny lollypops to their offsprings. 

Moans Jose Mathews of Maha¬ 
rashtra’s Ravalgaon Sugar Industries; 
"Most of us work on a five per cent profit 
margin. Sugar accounts for 66 per cent 
of tte total raw material cost. There is a 
limit to the kind of cost increases this 
industry can absorb." Adds Cadbury’s 
Vinita Bali, "Even if the level of infla¬ 
tion is 14 per cent, we can't really raise 



prices by more than four and a half per 
cent." 

Moreover,the industry faces a unique 
problem: its prices have to be quoted in 
multiples that appeal to those under flve 
feet tdl. This means that you can’t raise 


FAKING IT 


Duplicates are giving sweet 

s manufacturers bitter nights' 


E ver tasted a Mangomood that left 
you angry? Or a Coffy Bite that 
was bitter to the core? Chances are 
you never actually ate a Mangomood 
or a Coffy Bite but sm^ duplicates. 
The organised sector for hard-boiled 
sweets, toffees, fhiit rolls and eclairs 
tips tlw scale at 6,000 tonnes per 
month. Industry feels the unorganis¬ 
ed and fake sectors could well produ¬ 
ce matching amounts. It isn’t the 
unorganised sector as much as the 
duplicators who give sweets manu¬ 
facturers sleepless nights. And the¬ 
re’s little legal remedy available. 

"We can do nothing about these 
fakers,” says Jose Mathews, seniOT 
marketing manager with Ravalgaon. 
"Since they are largely household or 
cottage operations with negligible 
overheads and they can shut shop 
overnight, where d<^ one send dtem 
a leg^ ncnice?" asks K. Shiv Mohw 
Reddy, genual mani^u (opera¬ 
tions), latrine. Even a comiMumve, 
small-timer, NP Minty, fln« itself 
affected and unable to cope, , 


Fakes are of two kinds. One is the 
straightforward counterfeit. By 
closely emulating the packaging, 
design and name of the product, the 
fake is sought to be pass^ off as the 
original. The other kind is more inge¬ 
nious. For instance, a fake Vicks pro¬ 
duct will carry an identical wrapper. 
But the name will be changt^ to 
either Wips or Viks. 


One of the methods of countering 
this menace is by innovative wrap¬ 
ping. Halls has dime this. It’s the first 
to introduce pillow packs. "But this 
would mean an additional invest¬ 
ment in an indusrty where the real 
returns have always been low," says 
Mathews. A spokuman of Procter & 
Gamble agreu,adding; "We have 
also notic^ t^ whenevu they 
copy, they 00 so vuy carefbUy, So 
even constant dnnging pacloiging 
designs—in itself not advice 
whm a brand name is bdng sought to 
be built lyr—is of no use." 
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the price of a sweet from 35 paise to 38 
paise. It has to go to 40. Better still is a 
figure that ends in zero: the industry 
tends to use prices that are multiples of 
ten. Explains Nutrine’s Reddy; "Suppos¬ 
ing we price a sweet at 35 paise and a 


D oes this mean twist-wrapped 
sweets and toffees could be fak¬ 
ed forever? Looks so. But Madiews 
has a suggestion. "A lot could be 
done if there was a law barring the 
retailer from stocking fakes,” be 
says. "Or at least a law saying that the 
retailer should produce a bill for his 
stocks. If he is made partly responsi¬ 
ble, the fake market could be curbed." 

This scenario is difficult to imagi¬ 
ne. Because diere are lakhs of retai¬ 
lers countrywide. The next best 
option is to try, try and tty again. Cad¬ 
bury's has kept after those cases 
whm they could prove something. 
"We are very serious about bringing 
tbeiri to boolC” says Vinita Bali, gene« 
ral manager (marketing), Cadbury’s. 

Meanwhile, companies tike Par¬ 
ry’s are working on a different tack. 
Says Parry's vice-president V. Sun- 
daresan: "We are concentrating on 
retail-Ievd education. It makes adif- 
ference." StiU, if the laws cotild be 
strengthened, it could help set that 
sweet after-taste. 


child asks for three? That’s Rs 1.05. The 
additional five paise become a nuisance 
to the retailer.” Ideally the retailer would 
like a sweet priced at 40 paise so that his 
change hassles are reduced. Except, that 
an increase of five paise in price can 
spell doom in a market whose con¬ 
sumers base their budgets on pocket 
money. 

I f you are over five feet tall, then 
you’ve probably only experienced the 
lure of boiled sweets wrapped in sticky 
papers just as your Indian Airlines flight 
is taxing to take off. But in fact, the con¬ 
fectionery industry is much larger than 
most adults realise. Because so much of 
it exists within the unorganised and the 
duplicate sector, figures ^ 

are hard" to come by. But 
most estimates peg it at 
around Rs 600 crores per 
atuium. The organised''^ 
sector in hard-boiled 
sweets, toffees^ fruit rolls 
and eclairs is valued at Rs 
216 crores per annum 
(72,000 tonnes in volume 
terms). 

There are five major manufacturers. 
Top of the heap is Nutrine. And then 
j there are Parle, Parry’s, Ravalgaon and 
Morton (which is particularly strong in 
the east). Despite the growth of the unor¬ 
ganised sector, the big five are confirtent 
diat the market can be expanded. Says 
Nutrine’s Reddy, "If we extended our¬ 
selves, and most of us are in the process 
of doing so, then we can add 60 to 65 i>er 
cent to our market share." 


The process of expanding the market 
has involved innovative packaging, 
more expensive sales promotion arid 
new products. Among the newcomers to 
the industry is Indore’s Panjon Ltd. 
After the success of the 
typically Indian packag- 
id churan product Swad, 

Panjon is hitting the . 
sweet market with Percy, 
a glucose candy. Percy & 
has joined the biggies by 



advertising on TV during prime 
time and then flooded the market with 
tiny pillow packs, innovative pouches 
which are difficult to fake. 

Also primed to enter the market in the 
near future is Bangalore’s National Pro¬ 
ducts (NP), mak«‘ of the popular chew¬ 
ing and bubble gum brands. Says V.M. 
Ehsanulia, the company’s managing 
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director, *^6X1 year we will introduce 
jttld-boiled sweets with fruits and other 
flavours.” Meanwhile. NP attempts to 
compete with Halls in the mentholyptus 
pastille mailcet. (Halls and Vicks are 
classed as drugs though there is a case 
for aiding that they are really an 
extension—albeit, a specialised 

one—of the confectionery sector.) 

The big five are gearing up to com' 
pete. Nutrine will upgrade its toffees, 
the way that Parle has converted its 
Kisme into a toffee bar. Parry's will try 
to repeat the success of its assault on the 
upmarket sector following the perform¬ 
ance of Coflfy Bite—the first toffee in 
the market to use condensed milk and 
pure coffee powder. Says V. Sundare- 
san, the company’s vice-president: 'The 
four new products we have in the pipeli¬ 
ne are again as wholesome as Coffy Bite 
and there are such taste-related ones 
with pineapple and orange flavours." 

The con^tionery industry recogni¬ 
ses that if the market is to be expanded 
then it will have to move further into 
rural areas. Parry’s conducts a campaign 
that involves a variety entertainment in a i 


As a consequence of the last 
bud^t, sweets are going to 
cost a lot more. liie result Is 
that children-who ccNostitute 
the nuirket and have limited 
pocket money-will cut back 
on consumption once the 
prices shoot up 


village school followed by distribution 
of its products. Sundaresan says that the 
response has been so overwhelming that 
the company is all set to take the cam¬ 
paign north after its spectacular success 
in the south. 

A ll this, of course, depends at least 
partly on the price factor. The infla¬ 
tion that preceded and followed the 
budget has made many manufacturers re¬ 
examine their projections. 

But the industry has many aces up its 


POWER 


deeve. ht4te8|MK^<tf 
trtinsfonned it^ from a Sle^' 
business that sfridc to tried and tes^ 
marketing medipds. It has tevtdutiqnis- 
ed its packaging. Atxl by iotrododng 
inote upmarket imdncts ^ flavouis, u 
has reduced its dqrendence oa diildr^ 
a ten paise price hike may well desttoy 
the appeal of a sweet that has to be paid 
for out of pocket money, but equally, it 
will have no effect oq demand when the 
consumer is an adult. 

The most striking evidmice has been 
In the advertising. TV viewers are now 
used to the aggressive commercial 
spots. In the post-budget environment, 
as competition has become more inten¬ 
se, the marketing effort has been stef^ped 
up. This Diwali, expect your TV screens 
to be flooded with more spe^ than ever 
before. 

This industry has now come of a|q. 
And it seems set for the sweetest market¬ 
ing battle ever. ♦ 

Pbikim Vkmni/ Ma d n a , CMttoerand 
H m ng alon with Dmvina Outt/Bombay 
rntd Oaut am Bma t^ —y c^huttm 


Wtthholding fevouis 

The World Bank asks SEBs to toe its line, or else 


T his power struggle is real. And it’s 
likely to worsen. Last week in 
Washington, Attiia Karosmano- 
glu, the otheiwise affable Asia region 
rice-president of the World Bank, fnade 

a tough statement. He i — .-. 

dqdored the petfeuman- 
ceof India’s power sector 
and revealed that funds 
for several power pro¬ 
jects were being with- 
h(^ would be a waste¬ 
ful effort on our part to 
continue making new 
loans or disbvm the 
existing ones in certain 
cases.’Tiesaid. 

This action is expec¬ 
ted. For months, the 
Wqrid Bank has been 
wanting the govemmoit 
to make r^brms in tite ' 
powm^ sector, k lutgialso ' tfit 
been presaim^ atCf 7’ ‘ .in 


I rgy ministiy to help the Natio¬ 
nal TbCm^ Power Corporation 
(NTPC) get its monies back fr^ the 
loss-maldng si^ electricity boards 
(SEBs). But to ho avail. Eventually, the 



World Bank has taken matters into its 
own hands. And this has had immediate 
effect. 

Autfamity was negotitting frr two 
loans: $375 million fw NTPC’s ftcr- 

-—r mal power project and 

another $ 250 million for 
the Power Finance Corpo¬ 
ration (PPC). The World 
Bank has frozen both. 
Otiter dungs are also 
threatened: 

• Assistance to tiuee 
SEBs—those of Karnata¬ 
ka ($ 262 milhmiX 
Kerala ($ 198 million) 
and tflmachal Pradesh 

' —would be severed 1^ 
30 Sqrtember. 1991, if 
ootain stipulatims of the 
Bank are not fulfilled. 

• The Karnataka SEB 
would lose out on Bank 

V loaM if ibeRt hi no 


.owewadiiiitiiiiiii tionuniiiW' 
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improvement in returns. The project¬ 
ed figure for the fiscal year 1991-92, is 
-4.93. This is unacceptable. Not long 
ago, the Uttar Pradesh SEB had felt the 
axe. The World Bank suspended its $ 
3S0 million assistance because it could¬ 
n’t push its rate of return to three percent 
in the fiscal year 1990-91. 

, "This is clearly an alarming situa¬ 
tion," said an official of the department 
of power in the ministry of energy. Add¬ 
ed Karosmanoglu, in Washington: "The 
Bank has reached the point where it 
would like to pause and wait for produc¬ 
tive action by India before going ahead 
with the projects". 

This isn't going to be easy. 

S EBs remain the biggest stumbling 
block-13SEBs are in the red. Their 
total losses stood at Rs 4,.500 crores at 
the end of March last year. They didn’t 
contribute to the internal resources but 
actually drew from the .Seventh Plan: to 
the extent of Rs 1,812 crores. For the 
Eighth Plan, their demands are stagge¬ 
ring: Rs 1,20,000 crores to add 38,000 
MW of generating capacity. 

None of this is hidden. State power 
ministers met thiec times in Is.ss than a 
year. Both Manmohan .Singh and the 
junior power minister Kalpnath Rai, 
have pleaded for improvement in the 
SEBs’ perfomiancc. Deficiencies arise 
because of project delays (with their con¬ 
sequent time and cost overruns), 
inadequate budgetary clearances and 
rehabilitation plans. At the moment, the¬ 
re’s no comprehensive plan to address 
these matters. 

All these, of course, constitute financi¬ 
al drains on the SEBs. There’s someth¬ 
ing else that is bleeding them almost 
limitlessly: subsidised electricity to the 
agriculture sector that caused Manmo¬ 
han Singh to recommend a minimum 
agricultural tariff. Currently, state 
governments overstretch themselves to 
provide cheap electricity. They charge a 
sixth of the actual cost of generation (16 
paise a unit versus a production cost of 
92 paise). "Without a cost-plus formula 
of pricing, the system is unsustainable," 
said Kalpnath Rai. 

That isn’t all. 

While following such a debilitating 
price policy, the states are threatening 
the viability of the central power plants 
loo. The NTPC, National Hydroelectric 
Power Corporation (NHPC), the North¬ 
eastern Electric Power Corporation. 
(NEEPC) and Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion (DVC), who feed the various nation- 


illNOAV2»8«p(«int>«r--OOctob«r1Wl 


THE STUMBLING 
BLOCKS 


Pro}«d iMiys. rMuMng in tim* 
and cost ovwtuna, ina^wtt 
budgrtaiy aiqigbri eorwtrainta 
ragarcAng acquiring Imd, 
environmai^i daaraneas and 
rahabttitation plena, conatHuta 
Inftnita dralna ort tha SEdai 


Subaidlaad atoetricKy to tha 
agrleul^ral aactor, blaad tha 
SEBa almost timitlasaly. Tha 
stata govammanta ovarstratch 
thamsaivas to provlda atoctridty 
at a sixth of tha mtual cost of 
ganeratlon (16 paisa par unit 
varsus a production cost of 92 
paisa) 


Tha stata govemmants 
rapoatedly assura tha SEBs of 
covaring up the axpsnsas 
Incurred tiaeausa of tha power 
subsidies to tha farm sector and 
ranega on thair promise )uat as 
regularly. 


Such debilitating price policy is 
threatening the viability of the 
central power plants too. Ths 
NTPC, NHPC, NEEPC and DVC, 
who feed the various national 
grids, have huge outstanding 
bills from the state governments 


SEBs lie within the 
administrative control of tha 
state governments. But at tha 
same time, the central 
lovemmant guarantees loans to 
SEBs from the global bilateral 
and multilateral agencies. As a 
result it takM the rap too. 


No state govarnipant wishes to 
draw aiectricity ^offl tha 
NTPC-run gasdMMad plants 
wMch generate power at more 
cost than tiiermai or hydei ones. 

And whan power-daf|clatit states 
HKa UPhrs eompeHad to, they 
daellna to honourdia M^har 
costs. Result: a no-wbi attuatlon 


al grids, have huge outstanding bills 
from Slate governments. NTPC is owed 
Rs 1648.83 crores. NHPC. Rs 171.19 
crores, NEEPCO, Rs 91.34 crores and 
DVC, Rs 399.56 crores. 

"The Bank stipulations that apply to 
the SEBs apply to us too," said an NTPC 
official. "Therefore, the World Bank's 
financial assistance to us is also threate¬ 
ned." 

The situation isn’t likely to improve 
until the SEBs are whipped to shape. 
And, because of a constitutional con¬ 
undrum, the Cenue is helpless. SEBs lie 
within the administrative control of the 
state governments. "At the same time, 
the central government guarantees loans 
to SEBs from the global bilateral and 
multilateral agencies," says an official 
in the finance ministry. "And so, it takes 
the rap. too." 

NTPC tried 

unsuccessfully, to turn the 
screws by terminating 
supplies to the UP grid. 

For, the switching system 
is controlled by the state 
government 


In all this, the blame rests squarely 
with the state governments. Repeatedly, 
they have assured SEBs of covering up 
the expenses incurred because of power 
subsidies to the fann sector. And just as 
regularly, they have reneged on their pro¬ 
mises. In this, they are helped by the curir 
ous system of presentation of state 
budgets. It ensures that the uncomforta¬ 
ble figures associated with unpaid subsi¬ 
dies never get noticed. 

However the SEBs are hardly apologi¬ 
sing. Consider the case of the gas-ba^ i 
plants run by the NTPC. By their very 
nature, gas-based plants generate power 
at more cost than thermal or hydel ones. 
But the HBJ pipeline, are executed at 
huge costs and the gas it carries have to 
be utilised. Hence NTPC’s gas-run turbi¬ 
nes. Electricity from this costs Rs 1.75 a 
unit. The matching price for coal power: 
between 92 paise to Rs 1.12. 

No state government wishes to draw 
electricity from these guzzlers. And 
when power deficient stales like Uttar 
Pradesh are compelled to, they decline 
to honour the higher costs. Result: a no- 
win situation. 

NTPC and the Centre have tried to 
score several times. And failed. NTPC 
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The WORLO BANK has reached the point where H would like to 
pause and wait for productive action by India before going 
ahead with the projects 


has threatened to shut down its plants. 
The Centre, on its part, has vowed to sus¬ 
pend assistance to the states. This is yet 
unconstitutional and worse, politicdly 


embarrassing. Some grants to the states 
were withheld last year, nevertheless. 
But the returns were miserable. Against 
ouUtandings of Rs 2310.92 crorcs, only 


Rs 323 crores were recovered. 

The peaceful way is to meter the supp¬ 
lies to agriculture. But this may not be 
politically acceptable. A fanner now 
pays a flat rate to run his pumpset. The 
sum is calculated on the basis of the hor¬ 
sepower of the pump and the number of 
hours it is "assumed" to run. This pattern 
of tariff engenders deceit. 

A pump is meant only to draw water 
for irrigation. But with a little bit of engi¬ 
neering, it can also be used to hack rice- 
paddy to make fodder. All it takes is a 
conveyor belt that connects the hacker 
and the pump rotor. And your neighbour¬ 
hood powerman is none the wiser. Even 
if he is, he can do precious little. Stealing 
power is a national pastime. 

This leads to tripped transformers and 
frequent power cuts that wreck producti¬ 
vity. If the power managers do not tone 
up their businesses, they could neutrali¬ 
se the benefits of liberalisation that t^e 
economy awaits. • * 

ArifKIimn/NmwDmM 


LARSEN &TOUBRO 

Takeover trouble 


Have the Ambanis decided to throw in the towel? 


S omething has gone very wrong 
with the grand Ambani design to 
take over Larsen & Toubro, the 
Rs.l,400-crore engineering giant. On 16 
September, the Extraordinary General 
Meeting (EGM) of L&T shareholders 
called by the Ambanis to welcome them 
to the board of the company was adjourn¬ 
ed within two minutes without transact¬ 
ing any business. It turned out thatTri.sh- 
na Investments, the Ambani company 
that holds their L&T shares, had sudden¬ 
ly withdrawn its requisition for the EGM. 

This wasn’t the way it was supposed 
to have happened. The Ambani cam¬ 
paign had been framed in terms of ‘cor¬ 
porate democracy’. Reliance’s argu¬ 
ment was simple enough; it had the sup¬ 
port of 48.5 per cent of the shareholders 
so how could you keep Dhirubhai from 
taking charge? 

Reliance’s critics had responded that 
this was no ordinary takeover and there 
existed compelling grounds for suspend¬ 
ing the laws of democracy ; among them, 
Dhirubhai’s links with the failed Bank 


of Credit and Commerce International 
(BCCl) and fears about national security. 

The controversy had swirled for 
weeks before the EGM. The only way in 
which a man who had the support of the 
majority of L&T’s shareholders could 
be prevented from taking it over would 
be if the government intervened. Ordina¬ 
rily. there should have been no question 
of this happening, given Dhirubhai 
Ambani’s links with the Congre.ss party. 
But, there was speculation that Prime 
Minister Narasirr^a Rao did not share 
Rajiv Gandhi's views on Reliance and 
that the government would intervene to 
stop Ambani from becoming L&T’s 
chairman. 

I n the event, the takeover seems to 
have floundered for reasons that were 
far more basic. National security, BCCI 
and the government’s attitude did not 
enter into it. The Ambanis appear to 
have been hoisted with their own petard: 
corporate democracy. 

■Two L&T shareholders—M.D. Jajoo 
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and Shatnit Mazumdar—filed a case in 
the Bombay High Court charging that 
the Ambanis did not really have the sup¬ 
port of 48 per cent of the shareholders 
but had forged proxies to convey this 
impression. 

On 9 September, the High Court per¬ 
mitted Jajoo to inspect the proxy forms 
lodged with L&T. On the afternoon of 
13 September, L&T finally allowed him 
access to the documents. Jajoo says he 
was astounded. “As soon as I started 
looking through the register, 1 found 
something that surprised me. I had only 
reached the letter A’ when I came 
across the name of Anjana Desai, wife 
of [former L&T chairman) N.M. Desai. 
I could not believe that the wife of a per¬ 
son who had been thrown out of his own 
company by the Ambanis would sign 
proxies in their favour. Of course, it was 
a fraud." 

Jajoo says he found several instances 
of what was either fraud or confusion. In 
many ca.ses the proxies were duplicate. 
In some, the signatures did not tally. In 
others the signature cards were niissinc. 

The matter then entered the criminal 
courts. On 16 September, additional 
chief metropolitan magistrate" Suryak- 
anl Awar directed the crime branch of 
the Bombay police to take charge of the 
proxies. 

There is some controversy as to the 
exact number of proxies that were 
invalid. But few people dispute Jajoo’s 
central contention: the Ambanis probab- 



The anti-Ambani forces 
cannot believe their luck. 
Nobody thought it would be 
so easy to keep Dhirubhai off 
the L&T board 


ly have much less than 48 per cent of the 
valid proxies. 

S o why then, did Trishna withdraw 
Its requisition? The reason given by 
Ambani representatives at the EGM was 
that a court had struck down a resolution 
to appoint Multesh Ambani as managing 
director of L&T. This was fairly flimsy 
The substantive resolution—to appoint 
Dhirubhai as chairman—was still on the 


agenda. Moreover, Trishna could have 
simply asked for a postpona^ient. 
Instead, it withdrew its requisitioaienite- 
ring the entire process of proxy 
tion irrelevant. 

The only explanation tltpt makes any 
sense is that the Ambanis were frighten¬ 
ed away by Jajoo’s suit. As the examina¬ 
tion of the proxies proceeded, it became 
clear that the corporate democracy argu¬ 
ment had fizzled out. Moreover, if there 
was evidence of fraud, then this would 
have been a particularly messy way of 
trying to enter L&T. It would ^so have 
borne out the Indian Express' position 
that the history of criminality accompan¬ 
ies the Ambanis on their various excur¬ 
sions into the corporate sector. 

The Ambani defence has two legs. 
One; yes, they collected the proxies but 
it was L&T’s responsibility to verify 
them, j There jwere feertain’ ierrors 
in terms of signature veriflcations.but 
this is inevitable in a proxy drive of this 
scale. And, it is entirely possible that 
their rivals fudged the proxies to slander 
them. 

Two. the proxies were lodged but not 
used. .So. no criminal offence was com¬ 
mitted. All talk of arresting Dhirubhai, 
(last week rumour had it that he was 
behind bars and the Reliance share fell) 
or of taking action against the company 
is nonsense. 

I s this the end of the Ambani assault on 
Larsen & Toubro? Logic suggests that 
it can only be the end of a chapter. Relian¬ 
ce has too much money invested in the 
takeover bid to let the company slip 
through its fingers. At some stage, the 
Ambanis are bound to try again. 

Equally, .there can be no denying 
that the episode has severely dented the 
Ambani legend. This was one time 
when the Ambanis said that they were 
going to go by the book. They were not 
going to depend on the financial institu¬ 
tions or the government. They were sim¬ 
ply going to depend on their clout with 
the shareholders. 

The trouble with the proxies sugge.st$ 
that the shareholders-lovc-us approach 
has collapsed. The anti-Ambani forces 
cannot believe their luck. Nobody 
thought it would be so ea.sy to keep Dhi¬ 
rubhai off the L&T board. 

It is an inauspicious beginning to the 
Nineties for Dhirubhai Ambani. If he is 
to have us believe that that old black 
magic still works, then he needs to pull 
another rabbit out of his hat.» 

DmvhutOun/Bondtmy 



Is this the end of 
the Ambani 
assault on L&T? 
Logic suggests 
that it can only be 
the end of a 
chapter. At some 
stage, the 
Ambanis are 
bound to try again 
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■Oil drop 

B elieve it or not. Indians 
have been burning up 
less petrol and diesel since 
August. According to 
provisional figures, 
consumption of petrol has 
dropped by 27.5 per cent 
over the previous month of 
last year, aviation turbine 
fuel by 7.4 percent, high 
speed diesel by 4..1 percent, 
and so on. This should be 
good news. 

But it isn’t, in one sense. 
Officials say, a lower offtake 


HEARD AT THE CHAMBERS 

flM myth Of Ambani 
InvIndWIHy to doad 

A RIVAL BUSINESSMAN ON THE 
L&THASCO 


percent of the equity. But 
the Horlicks management 
doesn’t confirm this. 
Unsurprising, for a linn 
whose chief executive hasn’t 
met the press till date. 



Indians burning Isssfuai: good nows 

indicates a slack in the 
economy. There is another 
reason, however. The 20 per 
cent budgetary hike in prices 

of petroleum have also _ 

played its part. In the words 

of an official of the ^ 

department ot petroleum, 

"the tanks are full". //. fl 


■Against all 
odds 

D id you hear of an ad 
recession? Well the 
gents at the Hindustan 
Thompsons Associates 
(HTA) apparently haven’t. 
The advertising agency 
posted nearly 90 per cent 
profit over last year. 
Capitalised billings for the 
fiscal year 1990-91 touched 
Rs 1 .S6.3.1 crores as against 
Rs 108.65 crores. for the 
yearbelore. Net profit was 
Rs 1.59 ciores, while HTA 
declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent on increased share 


EUPHORIA OF THE WEEK 


■In good health 

H orlieks by some other 
name tastes ju.st as 
good. But its manufacturers 
didn’t dare this. Instead they 
have gone about changing 
their own name. HMM Ltd. 
since 16 September, has 
been rechristened 
Smithkiine Beecham 
Consumer Brands Limited. 

Quite a mouthful, that. 
But no worry. The company 
has come out strong once 
again. It rang a turnover of 
Rs 106.87 crores for the 
period Janiiary-June, 1991. 
Tongues are wagging, 
nevertheless. There’s talk 
that the firm’s British 
principals—Smithkiine 
Beecham may raise their 
stakes. They now hold 39.9 


Hi* Aiil-lndia Consortium piodg** financial 
assistance to India 

S *P.V. Narasimha Raoand Manmohan 

Singh got a suhmshi last week in France 
And monies t(w. The Aid-lndia 
Consortium has pledged assi,stance of $ 
6.7 billion to finance the country’s import 
needs. Of this, $ 2,3 billion comes in the 

_ shape of fast disbursing assistance. And 

all thrt IS hearteningly unexpected. 

When India went to the Consortium, it hoped to get 
roughly S 6.1 billion in aid. .Some said, even this was 
exaggerated and the final sum would be much lower. The 
doomsdayers have got a gtxxi ducking. 

One man made the difference. Attila Karosmanoglu as 
vice-president of the World Bank has .sold the Indian case 
well and Rao and Singh’s reform policies have made him 
happy doing that job. As the World Bank .said in a 
statement: "The participants expressed their strong 
support for the resolve, thoroughness and despatch with 
which the new government has acted to introduce a 
comprehensive set of measures." 

That’s not all. More aid’s forthcoming. The World 
Bank says the country is soon expected to receive about $ 

1.8 billion in loan from the International Monetary Fund. 
Japan was also keen to be financially more friendlier to 
India than before. But then, no lunch is free. The first part 
is done. Now Singh has to grease the rails and start to put 
the economy on overdrive. 


capital. Chief executive 
M.K. Khanna attributes the 
success to "sound strategy" 
and "creative excellence". 

He forgets one more factor: 
good luck. 

■Smart cut 

T he axe has fallen. 

Finally, last week, the 
finance ministry imposed a 
five per cent cut on 
government expenditure 
during 1991 -92. It hopes to 
mop up roughly Rs 1000 
crores this way. Some 
expenditures go untouched, 
which include external loan 
repayments and grants to 
state governments 
recommended by the 
Finance Commission. But ^ 
every other . 

department—from 
ministries to public sector 
units—has to shed weight. Is 
that Paris calling'' 

■Cancelling 

contests 

I s It unethical to launch 
sa le -promotion 
contests? If you believe the 
Monopolies and Restnetive 
Trade Practices 
Commission (MRTPC), 
then yes. 

Last week, a two-member 
bench of the MRTPC 
ordered Milton Plastics Ltd 
to stop its contest. The firm 
had offered 12,000 prizes 
worth Rs 30 lakhs. The first 
prize was worth Rs two 
lakhs. There were four 
second prizes of a Maruti car 
each. 

The contest was Just a 
week old, when the adverse 
judgement came. Earlier, a 
similar decision was taken in 
the Colgate Palmolive case. 

In the words of the 
Commission: "The members 
of the public will unduly be 
lured to purchase the 
pfDduc'...on considerations 
other than the merits of the 
product. This is in the nature 
of inherent loss or injury that 
will be caused to the 
members of the public." • 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


OPERATION RHINO 


The army moves into Assam. But will it succeed in wiping out the ULFA ? 


S aturday, 14 September, 
was an unusually hectic 
day for chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia. Though 
the secretariat was closed 
on a second Saturday, Saikia had presid¬ 
ed over one meeting after another since 
morning. The deputy chairman of the 
Planning Commission, Pranab Mukher- 
jee, was also in town and Saikia spent 
most of the evening with him. But by 10 
pm, the chief minister had finished 
all engagements and was plann¬ 
ing to retire for the day when his secreta¬ 
ry informed him that there was an urgent 
call from Delhi. Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan was on the hotline. The 
Centre, Chavan told Saikia, had finally 
agreed to his proposal to deploy the j 
army in Assam. Operation Rhino would | 


begin at the stroke of midnight on 14 
September. 

By next morning, five units of the 
elite mountain divisions comprising 
around 40,000 active soldiers had fann¬ 
ed out to the ten sensitive districts 
of Upper Assam and had 
sealed off all escape 
routes to the neighbour¬ 
ing states of Meghalaya, 

Nagaland and Arunachai 
Pradesh. Army choppers 
were pres.sed into service 
to step up surveillance 
along the international 
borders with Burma and 
Bangladesh. There was 
no room for complacen¬ 
ce, as this was going to be 
the largest operation ever 


to be launched against an insurgent out¬ 
fit in recent times. After over a month of 
vacillation, the soft-spoken Hiteswar 
Saikia was determined to prove to the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) that he meant business. 

That his gesture of grant¬ 
ing a genera] amnesty to 
all ULFA detainees in the 
state was not a sign of his 
weakness. 


The biggest 
challenge for the 
army is not to 
defeat the ULFA 
militarily, but to 
destroy the Robin 
Hood image of the 
militants 


In fact, ever since the 
ULFA kidnapped 15 
people, including senior 
officials of the public sec¬ 
tor Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC), 
the state government and 
a Soviet employed 
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with Coal India on a single day on I 
July—the incident occurred a day after 
a new Congress government assumed 
power in the state—Hiteswar Saikia was 
only delaying the inevitable. Aware of 
the mass resentment against the deploy¬ 
ment of the army in Assam last Novem¬ 
ber, the chief minister said that he would 
give peace a chance. "The ULFA pro¬ 


blem is a political one which should be 
solved politically," he told everyone 
who suggested that the troops be called 
in once more. 

Hiteswar Saikia was clearly in a gene¬ 
rous mood. Thus, when the ULFA 
demanded the release of around 400 of 
its cadres languishing in different jails 
of the state in exchange for the freedom 


of the hostages, Saikia not only agreed 
to the proposal but went even further: he 
went on the air to declare a general 
amnesty for all the militants. 

The ULFA celebrated the announce¬ 
ments by carrying out more abductions. 
What’s more, it went back on its word to 
swap the hostages for the militants. 
Thus, even though the authorities had 
virtually thrown open the jail gates, the 
militants released only two of its cap¬ 
tives, making fre.sh demands with each 
passingday. Andon9July and Sep¬ 
tember, the ULFA killed two of the 
abducted persons—the Soviet mining 
engineer Sergei Grischenko and the 
young ONGC expert B.S.Raju. In bet¬ 
ween, the ULFA continued its reign of 
terror in its strongholds of Upper Assam. 
Saikia was beginning to reali.se that he 
was being blackmailed. 

O n 8 September, the chief minister, 
first dropped hints of an impending 
army crackdown. "The situation is extre¬ 
mely grave and the ULFA leaders are 
making absurd demands," he told the 
Assembly. The truth was that Hiteswar 
Saikia had already made up his mind to 


"The army was the last resort" . 

Assam chief minister Hiteswar Saikia on Operation Rhino and the ULFA 


Is These faySf siecurity at 

afm«^ 

\ , j0afa seat of power of 

i‘*m» ' govenmeitr. The gates' 

iriJaft "'-' hUi^hMhf sand-bagged mth 
, Srengun barrets stt'cking out. Every 
visitor is frisked and all baggage X- 
> Ttajwf. Inside the Bhavan, surround- 
'W by Black Cot commandos and 
I paramilitary personnel, chief mini- 
■•'■■■ster Hiteswar Saikia sits In his well- 
*- fffeiifl^chamber. He met SvmAYfor 
f interview. Excerpts: 

': SundaT: Wh«i you assumed office 
' three months back, you said the 
ULFA problem was a political one 
which should be solved politically. 
But now you’ve called In the army 
tod^ wttb the mliitante. What led 
you toehaage your mhm 
HfMoiijir Saiktat I still 
ticat f^lem which can be isorted out 
anptjfl the table. But what pan you do 
,04^ somp, people nWK. abSiud 




■ ke 


(temands like the sovereignty of 
Assam «td indulge in extortions apd 
killings. ■' 

MorOOvOr, it wasn’t a sudden 
ere'; 




bly pn 8 September that the army 
tntgM be called in. Even before that, I 
was having discu&stooS with the 
Union home ministry oh the matter. 

Qt I believe yOp’d requisitioned 
tte army on 5 Septmnber, Iphey 
took more than a week to movoh^^ ' 
A; The army cannot move in b<0r* 
night in these drpumstahcaa. Tbciy 
have to first s«t out opeiftkat^,:. 
problems. 

Q: But didn’t this give ULFA 
cadres the valuable time to disper¬ 
se and go underground? 

A; Where will they go? They are all 
here tund the army is catching them. 

Q: You’Ve said in the Assembly 
recoitfy flift the ULFA cadres 
were being trained In countries 
like Bant^esb and CMna. Do 
you Igtve evidence? 

I havedocuments, pho-. 
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seek army help at least three days back 
but had deliberately kept everyone in the 
dark. 

On S September, the chief minister, in 
a communication to the Union home 
ministry, asked for the deployment of 
the army in Assam. The following argu- 
iiienis were put forward; 

• That all efforts to negotiate with the 
ULFA had failed; 

• That the state government had definite 
proof that the ULFA was in league with 
countries hostile to India; 

• That only the army could rescue the 
abducted people. 

But army help was not easily forthco¬ 
ming. The army top brass was reluctant 
to move into Assam unless it got an assu¬ 
rance from the ministry that the troops 
would be given a free hand to deal with 
the situation and would be allowed to 
complete its mission before returning to 
the barracks. The bitter memories of 
Operation Bajrang just six months hack, 
in which the anny was made the laugh¬ 
ing stock, must have been fresh in the 
armymen’smind.s. 

There was yet another hurdle. Defen¬ 
ce mini.ster Sharad Pawar was against | 


tographs. Some ULFA members 
who have been caught have also con¬ 
fessed. ULFA cadres are being regu¬ 
larly trained in countrie.s hostile to 
India. I have informed the Union 
govemment about this. 

Q: What are you doing to secure 
the release of those who are still 
being held hostage by the ULFA? 
Are negotiations still on? 

A: I don’t think that it would be use¬ 
ful talking to the ULFA leaders 
because they are making absurd 
. demands. 

Q: What are these demands? 

A: They are asking us to release all 
the detainees, 

. Q; But you granted a general 
^^Msty... 

'? , A{ That still stands. But the ULFA 
: did not lesptmd to my gesture, since 
'' 8 July, whm I announc^ the general 
amnesty, the ULFA has only stepped 
; violence. In the last two months, 

. th^ have killed 166 people and kid¬ 
napped, 252 others, to. it became 
impds^Ie for us to r^^iHiate. The 
army has now been ask^ to find the 
hosu^s and them. 



Tha OppoaHlon partios'domonatratkHi a^abnt army daptoymant 


deploying the army for what he called a 
"purely law and order situation". The 
Assam chief minister was called "to 
Delhi to explain the gravity of the issue 
but Pawar stuck to his guns. 

But what swung the issue in Saikia’s 
favour was. ironically enough, ONGC 
official B.S. Raju's death at the hands of 
the ULFA militants on 8 September, j 


Q: What has been the reaction of 
the people to the present army ope¬ 
ration? There was resentment 
among the masses during Opera¬ 
tion Bnjrang. 

A: The people have welcomed the 
move this time. Don’t go by what the 
politicians are saying. You meet the 
man on the street. You talk to busines¬ 
smen. You talk to the cultivators. 
They have all welcomed the army. 

Q: So far, has the operation yield- 
positive results? 

A: I am sure the army will succeed 
this time. No time-frame has been set 
and the operation will continue till 
the ULFA cadres arc disarmed. 

Q: What you say is the main 
difference between the previous 
Operation BuJrang and the pres¬ 
ent Operation Rhino? 

A: Last time there was a lack of coor¬ 
dination between the civil administra¬ 
tion and the army. But this time they 
are functioning together. 

I have al.so ensured that the army 
doesn’t function on itstiwn. In every 
diistrict, ihert are coordinalion com¬ 
mittees which decide on operations. 
These committees comprise high- 


Therc was public outrage over the Cen¬ 
tre's in.sensitiveness to the Assam pro¬ 
blem. And ONGC staff throughout the 
counuy struck work demanding immedi¬ 
ate action against the extremists. It was 
left to Prime Minister Narasimha Rao to 
break the deadlock and pave the way for 
the army to move info Assam for the 
second time in just six months. 


ranking officials frmn the ctyjl admi¬ 
nistration and the army. And every 
raid party of the army must be accom-; 
panied by a magistrate and a police 
officer. The rcsiili is that there are np 
allegations of the army excesses this 
time. I had made it clear that the army 
will work under our control. 

Moreover, the people have realis¬ 
ed this lime that tire army was used as 
a last re.sort. Like me. they too fell ; 
that the situation bad reaJiy become, j 
grave. Otherwise, no one welcomes ; 
the army. Last year, wlren Prestr ' 
dent’s Rule was imposed and tlrt 
army sent to Assam, there was a lot 
of resentment. But this time everybO' 
dy was of the view that only the anny 
could contain die ULFA menace. 

Q: Are you sttn keeping your 
optioan 0 ^ for a dialog with 
theULFA? 

A: This time they must surrender 
their arms. 

Q: Is that a precondition for foture 
f^ks? 

A; Yes. And they mu.st accept the 
Indian Cdnstituf km. There is no ques- 
tkm of discussing Assam's 
sovereignly. 
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While this drama was still on in 
Delhi, back home in Guwahati, 
Hiteswar Saikia made a last-ditch effort 
to rescue the ULFA hostages. He got ail 
the political parties of the state together 
and is.sued a joint appeal to the ULFA 
leadership. But even as they were wait¬ 
ing for the militants to respond. Opera¬ 
tion Rhino had begun. 

Understandably, all the major Opposi¬ 
tion parties in Assam were livid at the 
sudden turn of events. When the Assem¬ 
bly met on Monday, 16 September, they 
got together to lambast the government. 
"Move the army out," thundered former 
chief minister Prafulla Mahanta of the 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGP). "The 
move clearly violates the decision taken 
at the all-paily meeting. It’s sheer cowar¬ 
dice to let loose the army," fumed the 
veteran CPI leader. Promode Gogoi. 
And 111 Delhi, Janata Dal stalwart Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes and CPKM) Politburo 
member Harkishen Singh Surjeet came 
down heavily on the Centre for deploy¬ 
ing the army in Assam. And both the 
Houses of Parliament witnessed noisy 


scenes when home minister S.B. Cha- 
van rose to explain why the troops had to 
be despatched to the state. 

"We are certainly not against the 
army operation as such. What we are 
against is the manner in which the chief 
minister went about the job. For one, the 
timing was most inappropriate. There 
are still a number of hostages with the 
ULFA and all of us were trying our best 
to have them released through negotia¬ 
tions. But now that the troops have mov¬ 
ed in, there is no hope for those abduc¬ 
ted," clarified Gogoi. In fact, that the 
senior CPI member was not very wrong 
was proved two days after the army 
began its operations. On 19 September, 
the ULFA shot dead B.P. Srivastava, an 
ONGC official, who was kidnapped 
with 14 others on 1 July. 

B ut will Operation Rhino succeed in 
wiping out the ULFA menace? 
After all. Operation Bajrang was u failu¬ 
re; all the top militant leaders managed 
to escape the anny’s dragnet and none of 
the ULFA's big guns were recovered. 


But then, as a general pointed out, "Most 
of the troops were operating in an 
unknown terrain. Moreover, for this 
kind of anti-insurgency operation, we 
need a lot of intelligence feedback from 
the state authorities. And during Opera¬ 
tion Bajrang, we got none of it." 

But this time, said senior armymen, 
things are quite different. For one, the 
troops build-up is massive. Over 40,000 
army personnel arc involved in the ope¬ 
ration. Add to that another 20,0(X) para¬ 
military forces and an equal number of 
local cops. Two, most of the jawans 
have been drawn from the crack moun¬ 
tain divisions stationed in the north-east 
and which have years of experience of 
dealing with ultras. "We have learnt a lot 
from the mistakes of Operation Bajrang 
and have tried to make the present one as 
foolproof as possible," said another 
general. 

In fact, there has been a distinct, 
change of strategy this time. The army 
has formed a circle around Assam and 
has sealed off all escape routes to the 
neighbouring states. And along with 


Confessions of a killer 

How the ULFA grew into a major terrorist outfit 


T he ULFA leadership is desperate 
to have him freed. But the state 
government is equally adamant not 
to release him. Manoj Ha?.arika, who 
w,a.s nabbed by the Meghalaya police 
oh I .September in Shillong, is per¬ 
haps the hottest lead now in custody 
of the Saikia regime. Manoj has 
already divulged important ULFA se¬ 
crets to the cops, the most startling 
one being the outlawed organisation¬ 
's links with at least one foreign 
country—Bangladesh. This is his 
story. 

Son of a former IOC employee, 
Manoj Ho/arika joined the ULFA in 
early 1985 at the behest of Hirak 
Jyoti Mahanta, alias Naren Deka, the 
d^uty commander-in-chief of the 
militant outfit. The same year, Manoj 
and n ve other fresh recruits were ask¬ 
ed to rob the Guwahati branch of the 
United bank of India. The manager 
of the bank was killed in the opera¬ 
tion hut Manoj and his associates fail¬ 
ed to make a getaway. The police 
apprehended them on the spot and 


Manoj found himself behind bars. 

Strangely enough, Manoj and his 
gang were let off in late 1985 after 
the Asom Gana Parishad came to 


power. In November 1986, Manoj 
Hazarika was despatched to the 
Kachin Hills of Burma for "advanc¬ 
ed training in the u.se of sophisticated 
weapons and explosives" under the 
tutelage of the Kachin Independent 
Army (KIA) and the National Social¬ 
ist Council of Nagaland (NSCN). 

The rigorous schedule in the train¬ 
ing camps of Burma ended in the mid- 


RtaMl HazaraHui (•xtranw rigM) witti ULFA chM AraMnda R^ikhowa 
( a aco ii d f r oai *t|lit)OMtaKlaU>aiawgladaa l iPai1UMiiaiiHBDIiAha 
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Assam, the Disturbed Areas Act has 
been extended to cover a belt of 20 kms 
inside Meghalaya, Nagaland and Aru- 
nachal Pradesh-^e states which in the< 
past have provided a safe sanctuary to 
ULFA militants primarily because they 
have tie-ups with the insurgent groups 
there. The army has also asked the securi¬ 
ty patrols along the international borders 
with Bangladesh and Burma to step up 
vigilance. 

But senior army officials admitted 
that one of the major reasons why the pre¬ 
vious army crackdown was a damp 
squib was the total lack of coordination 
between the trwps and the civil admi¬ 
nistration. After all, the army had to 
depend on vital intelligence reports but 
the state administration then was non- 
cooperative. But this time, chief mini¬ 
ster Hiteswar Saikia has promi.sed all 
help to the army command. 

The results arc already showing and 
the ULFA is beginning to face the brunt 
of Operation Rhino. In the first week of 
the cracltdown, the army has been able 
to throw the militants into disarray: at 


die of 1988. On his return to A.ssaiTi, 
Manoj was immediately drafted into 
the ULFA’s ^rack team comprising 
such hardcore members as Sid- 
dhartha Phukan, Hirak Jyoti Mahan- 
ta and Sailen Dutta Konwar. 

By Manoj's own admission, their 
chief task was to "collect funds". He 
has even named prominent business 
hou.ses having interests in Assam' 
—the Goenkas, the Himmatsingkas, 
the Jalans among others—which wil¬ 
lingly donated huge sums to the 
ULFA. And—only in six months in 
1988—the organisation collected a 
whopping sum of Rs 2 crores from 
Kamrup district alone. 

In early 1990, this high-level team 
was given its first important assign¬ 
ment. The mission was to gun down 
as many people as pos.sible at the 
then deputy prime minister Devi 
Lai’s meeting in Guwahati. (The 
ULFA was enraged at, Devi Lai’s 
anempts to form a Hindi-speaking 
lobby in Assam.) Manoj, Hirak Jyoti 
and Dutta Konwar even went to the 
site but seeing the tight security, back¬ 
tracked. On their way back, 
however, they gunned down Shankar 
Birmiwal, president of the Kamrup 
Chamber of Commerce. Though 
Manoj didn’t puli the trigger, he was 


least SOO guerrillas have been apprehen¬ 
ded, over a dozen ULFA camps have 
been destroyed and a sizeable number of 
guns recovered. What’s most important, 
even armymen admit that nearly all the 
arrests have been made on the basis of 
tip-offs from the civil administration. 
Said Hiteswar Saikia: "I have en.sured 
that there is no conflict between the 
army and the lcx:al administration. The 
civil authorities are drawing up the plans 
which the troops are executing. This 
arrangement is working wonderfully." 

But the army, so far, has not been able 
to lay its hands on the top rung of the 
ULFA leadership. "This is because of 


poor intelligence feedback," says aft-, 
army official in charge of the operation.'' 
"It’s not that the state authorities are 
unwilling to let go what they have. It’s 
simply that they do not know enough of 
the ULFA." 

B ut the army’s greatest advantage is 
also its greaie.st handicap. The 
ULFA is not like any other organised 
insurgent outfit, fighting a battle from 
the jungles. So far, the troops have not 
come across any resistance worth the 
name from the militants. "The trouble is 
that the ULFA has more overground 
members than those underground," said 




Troop mevMMnt In tlppw AMMm 

driving the jeep in which the killer 
squad was moving around. 

Cut to early 1991. Having come 
up the ranks, Manoj was directed to 
accompany a senior ULFA function¬ 
ary, Bhaskar Barua, to Bangladesh. 
He and Barua—the latter said to be 
the linkman between the ULFA and 
'the NSCN—travelled to a village cal¬ 
led Adampur in Bangladesh's Sylhet 
district. There, Manoj and Barua met 
the ULFA chairman, Arabinda 
Rajkhowa. 

In his confession before the poli¬ 
ce, Manoj Hazarika gave details of 
his stay in Bangladesh. He made the 
startling revelation that Dhaka-based 
Pakistani High Commission officials 
along with a couple of Bangladeshi 
officials paid at least two visits to 
Adampur. They discussed at length 
the ULFA’s plans and requirements 
with Arabinda Rajkhowa. What’s 
more, Manoj also said that during his 
trip to Bangladesh Indian currency to 


the tune of Rs 2 crores ware sent to 
Dhaka’s Sonali Bank fw conversion 
into dollars. 

Manoj Htutarika concluded his sta¬ 
tement with a graphic description 
his return journey ^ong with Barua 
and a Bangladeshi national called 
Andrew Giri, who was their guide 
and liaison man throughout the trip. 

The arrest of Mancij Hazarika was 
indeed a significant bretdethrough ftar 
the Assam government, which has 
very little information about the 
ULFA and its activities, ft is on the 
basis of documents and pictures 
recovered from Hazarika that chief 
minister Saikia made the allegation 
■that the ULFA was fast spreading its 
international netwuric, and that the 
outlawed organisation was piut of a 
global conspiracy to destabilise 
India. No wonder, the Saikia regime 
i» unwilling to let go this mine of 
information—no matter what price it 
has to pi^ for it. 
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the charge of Uie RMno 


The new army operation enjoys distinct advantages 


T his time they have called it Opera¬ 
tion Ridno. On the night of 14 
tember, barely three months afi^ 
Operation Bejrang—the first aimy 
action against the outlawed United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) 
—had been terminated, the Centre 
ordered the security forces back into 
the troubled plains of Assam. 

Earlier, the army ottensive against 
the secessionists had remained 
inconclusive, as Bajrang was suspen¬ 
ded on 20 April (before being formal¬ 
ly terminated on 12 June), giving the 
ULFA a new lease of life. So the ques¬ 
tion uppermost in people's mind is 
whether Operation Rhino will succe¬ 
ed in containing the militants. Appa¬ 
rently, the army has had to start all 


over again, virtually from scratch—a 
distinct disadvantage in a scenario 
that demands quick gains. 

The percej^ions at the Eastern 
Command headquarters in Fort Willi¬ 
am. Calcutta, is however, different. 
Now that (^ration Rhino is under 
way, the morale of those who had to 
cut short Bajrang and returned to 
their barracks is running high, say 
highly-placed defence sources. 

And the confidence is based on the 
existing ground realities. 

• AAer Operation Bajrang the army 
is more familiar with the terrain, the 
language and customs of the region. 
Overtime, they have built up an effec¬ 
tive intelligence network and rapport 
with the police and other agencies. 



liMld* an ULFA hIdMNit during Oporathm Bnirang 


an annyman, adding. "That makes our 
job tough. You could hunt down die¬ 
hard ultras but what do you do when 
every other youth on the street is said to 
be an ULFA member? And many of 
them simply mingle with the crowd 
when the troops move in." 

In such a situation, the only hope is to 
isolate the ULFA so that the people 
come forward with valuable informa¬ 
tion about the organisation and its mem¬ 
bers. Though the chief minister claimed 
that the people were cooperating with 
the army arid the civil administration, 
many of his Cabinet colleagues admitt¬ 


ed in private that this was not (he whole 
truth. Otherwise by now, the troops 
would have at least been able to locate 
where the ULFA hostages were lodged, 
they said. Moreover, that senior ULFA 
leaders are very much within the state 
monitoring the army movements is clear 
from the fact that "press releases" signed 
by the likes of Naren Deka, (he organisa¬ 
tion’s powerful deputy commander- 
in-chief, are issued every other day. "It’s 
very easy to get them i f the people coope¬ 
rate. But they will never do that even if 
you promise them adequate security." 
said a Congressman. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ASHOKE CHAKRABARTY 


•The local peojpleaireoo lohger|^tl^' 
ie towards the ariny. ahi said tb: 
have reali^ that ULFA is only eraa- 
ting an envirohment of insecurity; In 
fact, sources claim, that local people 
are helping Ote army track down 
ULFA cadres. 

• Earlier, the army was handiccq>ped 
because its operations were confined 
to Assam. This time, a 20-km belt in. 
the neighbouring * states of 
Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh and 
Nagaland has also been declared di.s- 
turbed. 

• For Its part the Centre, has given the 
army a freer hand this lime. For bet¬ 
ter coordination, an apex body has 
been formed with representatives 
from the Centre, the state and the 
army. Besides, a number of coordina* 
ring committees have been consUtut- 
^ at the state and sub-divisional 
levels so that army commanders, and 
administrative, police and intelligen¬ 
ce officials can interact. Modalities 
are also being worked out for establi¬ 
shing joint interrogation centres. 

However, army officials believe 
that a military operation is not the ulti¬ 
mate solution. "The army operation 
can only create an environment con¬ 
ducive for re.storing law and order. 
But it is upto the government to make 
policy decisions on the varibu.s 
issues plaguing the state and to solve 
them," says Gen. K.S. Brar. GOC- 
in-C, Eastern Command. 


Winning over the people, and not the 
ULFA’s might, then is the army’s bigg¬ 
est challenge in Assam. The war against 
the ULFA is primarily a psychological 
battle, which has to be fought with care 
and circumspection. Operation Bajrang 
was a wasted effort because the ULFA 
had succeeded in spreading a lot of disin¬ 
formation about the operation 
Reports of army excesses appeared in 
the local press almost every other day. 
"But this time we have taken care of that, j 
Because the people are more acquainted I 
with the civil authorities, we have Uied 
to make Operation Rhino a joint opera¬ 
tion of the state administration and the 
army. 1 am surejA'e will succeed in con¬ 
taining the ULFA problem," said chief 
minister Hiteswar Saikia. 

Isn't he sounding a bit too 
confident? • 

Ih^hfBagehlmHlNItlnM. 
UoMrato/OifwalMrtf MHf flNifgiHrt 
AU/Mcuttm 
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After the deluge 


The thrce-ycar-old 
crouched on the 
muddy embankment, 
a huddle of tiny bones 
and huge confusion. 
His grandmother. 
Biniala, was bent over 
WEST BENGAL the lifeless body of his 
mother, Parul 

Fiimala’s cries filled the stench-ridden 
air as she begged the politicians survey¬ 
ing the area for money to bury her only 
daughter. The 2()-year-old Parul was 
iust one of the scores who had died in the 
I ilevastating fltwds that swept north 
Bengal early this month. 

Olficially, 39,(X),(XX) people were 
afki ted by the flrnids triggered by the 
rams and the breaching of two embank¬ 
ments of the Farakka banage. About 
104 deaths have been reported already, 
though the official figure is much less. 
River Mahananda, whose swollen 
waters caused the me tt damage, has 
somewhat calmed down since then, and 
the army that had been deployed has 
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North Bengal reels 
from the worst floods 
in ten years 


been recalled. But the plight of those 
who have lost their homes, lelativcs and 
cattle to the furious waves continues to 
be lamentable. 

In Simul.uala. Malda—the worst-hit 
district, along with West Dinaipur 
—over lO.fKX) people cling to the 
remains ol the embankment, living on 
whatever little they could salvage when 
their villages drowned in the relentless 
rush of water. They lead a strange life 
now, shorn of the shackles of civility, 
where even the most basic pnvacy is an 
impossible luxury. And births and 
deaths arc bare incidents witnessed by 
anybody who cares to notice. 

Unfortunately, relief measures have 
been erratic, as well as delayed. Said a 
village pancliayat member of Malda dis¬ 


trict. "Only a few hundred polythene 
sheets, 15 bags of t hira (pressed rice) 
and six tins of jaggery have so far been 
distributed among the thousands of 
(leople who have taken shelter on the 
embankment." For people like the 
middle-aged Kalu Mandol, the nightma¬ 
re that began with his hut going under 
water, is still continuing. Despite being 
relatively safe from the waves now, they 
face a blank world on an empty stomach. 
And the surveys by ministers don’t seem 
to help "We would rather have some 
polythene sheets and food," said Shanka- 
ri Mandol, one of the thousands clinging 
on to a threadbare life on the 
embankment. 

Quite a few ministers have visited the 
flood-hit areas and are planning relief 
measures. Boili state relief minister 
Chhaya Ghosh and finance minister 
Ashim Das (Jupi.i have given a gnm pic- 
tuic of the flooded districts and have pro¬ 
mised help of various kinds. Das Gupta 
has also promised affected fanners long¬ 
term loans and other economic aids. 

60 

















Shades of red 



Bbirtnl vlliag* of Malda: takMi at tlM flood* 


Already, Rs 8 crores have been aclivalcd 
for relief work, from the slate 
exchequer. Apparently, the state govern¬ 
ment was to spend Rs 15 crores as rebel, 
while the Centre promised Rs .^0 crores, 
which is yet to materialise. However, 
Union minister Mamala Banerjee did 
bring with her a cheque of Rs 2.5 crores 
from the Prime Minister’s relief fund, 
which she handed over to Malda" s dis¬ 
trict magistrate, sparking off indignant 
protests for bypassing the stale govern¬ 
ment in the process. True, chief minister 
Jyoti Basu was away, but there were 
others in the ministry, people pointed 
out, including officiating CM Benoy 
Krishna Chaudhury. 

In fact, Basu’s being away has set 
unkind tongues wagging. .State Con¬ 
gress chief Siddhartha Shankar Ray criti- 
ci.sed Basu’s "holidaying abroad" when 
his state was going through such a diffi¬ 
cult time, and declared that the govern¬ 
ment had taken a "casual approach" to 
this disaster. Al.so, both food and medici¬ 
ne were unavailable. 

That corresponds to what some kK-als 

have to say. "We have to make do with 
whatever stock we have," said Dr Mri- 
naJ Datta, health official of a local rural 
hospital. He stated that they had not 
received a fresh lot of medicines after 
the flood. It seems that later, while on a 
lour of the flooded districts, health mini¬ 
ster Prasanta Sur found health centres 
stacked with medicines, while doctors 
insisted on their non-availability, and 
sacked a medical officer on the spot. 

The health angle has reached enorm¬ 


ous proportions now. As the flood 
w aters recede, an epidemic of enteric dis¬ 
eases IS taking over. Not surprisingly, 
Malda and West Dinajpur arc the worst 
hit. Already, there are about 174 local 
and 20 centrally coordinated medical 
teams working on the spot, along with 
30 paramedical teams. 

However, the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment has been widely criticised for its 
melficient handling of the flood situa¬ 
tion. In 1978, just a year after the Left 
front came to power, the goveniment 
had coped very well with the terrible 
floods that swept through the state. But 
not so this time. Probably it was lack of 
coordination, or maybe just a tragic laxi¬ 
ty in party discipline. Also, the fact that 
chief minister Basu was away might 
have had something to do with the rather 
callous handling of affairs. A concerned 
Left Front held meetings to analyse 
what went wrong. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains that this time the LF 
bungled up. The ruling CPRM) got prac¬ 
tically no help from its allies in the 
Front, and its inefficiency is all the more 
evident since both the Congres.s(l) and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party have thrown 
themselves neck-deep into relief work. 
Which is stiff competition for the party 
of the have nots. As the age-old rivalry 
with the Congress intensifies and the 
BJP steadily gains ground in the commu¬ 
nist state, losing an opportunity to stand 
by its people might spell big trouble for 
the 14-year-old Left Front government. 

Antarm Omv San/Cmieutta wMi 
Dabaahlah Bhattaeharya/Malda 


CPI(M) and CPI pa rty 
resolutions come underfire 

.■■"‘1 With only one Lok 

Sabha member and 
one MLA, it can be 
safely said that the 
CPl(M) in Orissa is 
small potatoes. 

i_-However, the party 

ORISSA has big-time pro- 
blems. It has always 
been badly divided with factions fight¬ 
ing for control of the party organisation, 
its trade union wing, and finances. The 
most powerful faction, led by Ajeya 
Rout, struck against the leadership at an 
ideal moment. For this was the time 
when communism worldwide was on its 
last legs and the developments in Orissa 
were an after-effect of the significant 
changes taking place in the Soviet Union. 

Ajeya Rout and his associates quit the 
CPI(M) and announced that they would 
set up a new party ba.scd on Marxism 
and "full democracy" to be formed in the 
first week of October. Rout’s faction 
had been at loggerheads with that of Shi- 
vaji Patnaik, MP, and Janardan Pati 
over who should command the greatei 
influence in the party and its trade union¬ 
wing, CITU (Centre of Indian Trade 
Unions). The rift came to the fore Iasi 
year when Patnaik quit as party secreta¬ 
ry and elections were held to find a 
replacement. Rout emerged the victor 
after defeating Pati by a solitary vote. 
This further increased the power that 

Rout welcomed the 
developments In the 
^vlet Union and urged 
Indian communists to 
read the writing on the 
wall. He stated that his 
partymen had a 
"bankrupt political 
outlook, g worn-out way 
of thinking and were 
devoid of...communlst 
morality" 
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Rout wielded and his influence was 
even stronger in CITU, which, as befits 
a trade union, was flush with funds. 
Rout’s growing influence made Pati and 
Patnaik jittery, forcing them to make a 
change in the organisational set-up. The 
elected state committee was summarily 
dissolved and a state organising commit¬ 
tee (SOC) with Pati as convenor nomina¬ 
ted in its place, a stopgap measure until 
elections scheduled for December this 
year were held 

Rout did not take this lying down. He 
revolted against the central leadership’s 
"dictatorial and anti-people” attitude 
and quit the party. He organised his sup¬ 
porters in the party and CITU to formula¬ 
te his strategy. Rout’s sudden decision 
to quit sent shock waves through the 
core of the party and couldn’t have come 
at a worse time. The central leadership 
was still reeling from the effects of the 


dramatic turn of events in the Soviet 
Union. 

Rout didn’t pull any punches in lash¬ 
ing out at the leadership. Backed by over 
30 state and district-level leaders as well 
as a substantial amount of CITU leaders. 
Rout attacked the "dictatorial methods" 
of the leadership which, according to 
him, was throttling dcmticracy in the 
organisation. He welcomed the develop¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union and urged 
Indian communists to read the writing 
on the wall. The state unit was accused 
of being "stooges" and a bunch of cor¬ 
rupt and immoral people who were only 
alienating the party from the masses. 
But that’s not all. Perhaps saving the 
best for the last. Rout stated that the par¬ 
ty had a "bankrupt political outlook, a 
worn-out way of thinking, and were dev¬ 
oid of a working-class outlook and com¬ 
munist morality" 

CITU funds had been allegedly misus¬ 
ed by state leaders and the central leader¬ 
ship had refused to look into the matter. 


Also, money collected for famine relief 
in Kalahandi district had been 
misappropriated. 

The state leadership fought back at a 
news conference by accusing Rout of 
not submitting the party accounts while 
he was secretary. An amount of Rs 3.5 
lakhs from the relief fund was unaccoun¬ 
ted for. Two days after Rout had quit the 
party, he had allegedly withdrawn Rs 
58,000 in two installments. 

With both groups going at it hammer 
and tongs. Rout’s camp is gaining new 
followers by the day with a mass exodus 
over to his side. The leadership suffered 
a .severe blow when the lone CPI(M) 
MLA, Radhakanta Sethi, also quit the 
party and joined Rout’s faction. 

Soon the CPI followed the Orissa 
CPI(M)’ s state of disarray. There is muti¬ 
ny within the ranks with Arun Dcy, a 
senior legislator, emerging as a rebel 


leader. He has openly challenged senior 
party leader Ashish Mohapatra’s state¬ 
ment which hailed the coup against 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev. 
‘Instead, Dey proposed that Indian com¬ 
munist leaders would do well to learn 
some lessons from the events in the 
Soviet Union. 

The CPI leadership was all set to take 
action against Dey but backed off when 
it discovered that a section of the state 
unit echoed the MLA’s sentiments. Dey 
argued that if any action were to be 
taken, it would have to be against Moha- 
patra who jumped the gun in Lssuing his 
statement even before the central leader¬ 
ship had evolved a stand. The matter 
certainly hasn’t ended here and there is 
sure to be a major tussle within the CPI. 

So, after Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, communism seems to be 
on its way out now in Orissa. And Rout 
and Dey can well be called the standard- 
bearers of reform in Indian communism. 

Manda P. Nanda/Bhubanaawar 


SIT on tour 


Will Europe provide some 
clues to who killed Rajiv? 

The Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination probe 
has now taken the 
investigators to Euro¬ 
pe, indicating that the 
final stage of charge¬ 
sheeting is just around 
INVESTIGATION the comer. Additional 
director of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBl), S.K. 
Dutta, who has been overseeing the Spe¬ 
cial Investigation Team’s (SIT) work, 
has left the country on a three-week tour 
of France and Britain to look into the 
LTTE angle of the assassination. 

The visit to the two countries is 
important for several reasons. LTTE 
strongman Krishna Kumar, alias Kittu, 
had been undergoing medical treatment 
in Britain before being expelled by the 
government for fund-raising activities 
on behalf of the L'lTE. Me is now suspec¬ 
ted to have lied to France. Dutta’s mis¬ 
sion will enable him to establish contact 
with the local police and also conduct 
preliminary investigations to find out 

the motive behind the a.ssussination. 
That IS, was the LTTE actually involved 
or were the killers acting on their own? 

The SIT has roped in Interpol to help 
them with their investigations. 
Although Prabhakaran and Kittu have 
denied the involvement of the LTTE in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s killing, experts realise 
that this might not be the last word, since 
iht‘ militant organisation rarely admits 
to acts of assassination, bombing and 
sabotage. But the question of whether 
Sivara.san was a mercenary killer still 
looms large. Interrogation of LTTE sym¬ 
pathisers in Britain and France should 
provide some clues in this regard. 

Meanwhile, the CBI top brass .seem to 
have decided that no responsibility for 
pri/c catch Shanmugam’s my.sterious 
death will be assigned until the charge- 
sheet is filed with the court. At this 
stage, blaming anyone for the death 
would not only affect the probe, but also 
prove pretty embarrassing for the SIT. 
However, details of the post-mortem 
report on Shanmugam have been publi¬ 
shed for the first time. In a word, the con¬ 
clusion is that the death was due to 



(L0ft)AI«ya 
Rout: robol 
loader; (right) 
Radhakanta 
Sethi: the MLA 
who quit 
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"My act is constitutional" 


The Meghalaya Governor explains why he cancelled a 
special session of the state Assembly 



Details of the post-aiortsm 
report on Shanmugam have 
been published for the first 
time. The conclusion was 
that doath was duo to 
asphyxiation from suicidal 
hanging 


asphyxiation from suicidal hanging 12 
to 18 hours before the post-mortem. The 
post-mortem was conducted by Ors S. 
Subbiah, S. Rajendran and D. Rajendran 
of Headquarters Hospital, Nagapatti- 
nam. The visceral contents had been 
sent for chemical analysis to the Tamil 
Nadu Forensic Science Laboratory and 
revealed that “no poisonous substance 
was found in the viscera". Injuries sustai¬ 
ned by the victim had taken place both 
■before and after death. The report was 
then pas.sed on to the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences (AIIMS) in New 
Delhi which confirmed that the injuries 
were consistent with those of death by 
hanging. 

Now that the prime suspects are dead, 
the SIT just has to tie up several loose 
ends. But as far as the general public is 
concerned, the investigation is as good 
as over. That is, unless something truly 
dramatic is revealed in Dutta's tour of 
Europe. • 

Bhmrmm/M0w DmIHI 


The political stalemate in Meghalasa 
continues. Speaker P.R. Kyndiah's refit- 
sal to abide by the Supreme Court s inte¬ 
rim order, staying the disqualification 
of four MLAs belonging to the ruling 
Meghalaya United Parliamentary Party 
(MUPP) has once more brought to the 
fore the question of which i.s supreme: 
the legislature or the judiciary. 

Kyndiah defiantly said that he was 
not going to accept judicial interference 
in legislative matters regarding the dis¬ 
qualification of MLAs on grounds of 
defection. iMler, the Assembly secretari¬ 
at made it clear that it was not going to 
issue special pas.ses to the four MLAs 
whose voting rights had been restored 
by the Supreme Court, to enable them to 
take part in the special .session of the 
Assembly on 9 September. The Hoii.se 
was to meet, as chief minister B.B. Lytig- 
doh had sought a vote of trust for his 
ministry'. Lf everything had worked 
according to the decision and designs of 
the Speaker, the l^yngdoh ministry may 
have collap.sed on that very day. 



But the MUPP mpde it clear that it 
would useforce to get the four disqualifi¬ 
ed MlAs admitted into the A.ssernbly, 
and the threat was followed by reports 
that the ruling party and the Opposition 
were preparing for a violent showdown. 

Tension ran high all over the hill 
state, as breakdown of law and order 


was feared. It was at this Juncture that 
Governor Madhiikar Dighe, who had 
been maintaining a stoic silence all 
through, decided to act. On the day 
before the special session, he issued an 
order cancelling it. 

The Governor’s action evoked mixed 
reactions. It uw.\ a victory of sorts for the 
MUPP, which managed to remain in 
power. On the other hand, the Congres- 
.s([) was quick to term the move as unde¬ 
mocratic and unconstitutional. 

But Dighe told Summy that he had act¬ 
ed on the advice of the chief minister ant^, 
the Speaker and e.xplained the reasons 
behind his extraordinary move. Some 
e.\cerj>ts from the interview: 

SiiND\V: When you cancelled the speci¬ 
al session of the Assembly, the state 
Congress!I) called it undemocratic 
and unconstitutional. Comment. 
Madhukar Dighe: 1 would not like to 
enter into any controversy. I have used 
the Governor’s power of discretion pro¬ 
vided by the Constitution. Moreover, 
the decision was bused on the intelligcn- 


Ctovernor Madhukar Digha: "I 
will do my beat to avert 
President’s Rule and would 
like to see the problems 
solved peacefully” 


ce report that there was a possibility of 
violence. The chief minister and Spea¬ 
ker were also of the same view. I went 
according to the chief minister’s advice 
and cancelled it. The Governor also has 
the responsibility of protecting the life 
and property of the people. So. my act is 
constitutional. 
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All fail do wn 

Two more houses collapse in Bombay 


Q: So the apprehension of violence 
was the basic reason for your order¬ 
ing the cancellation? 

A: Yes. There was reason for it. Intellig¬ 
ence reports reaching me said that 
hundreds of people from rural and urban 
areas were planning to hold demonstra¬ 
tions. They belonged to both the ruling 
and Opposition groups. If there was any 
scuffle between the legislators inside the 
House, and if the news spread, violence 
would have been impossible to contain. 

Q: But do you really think this cancel¬ 
lation would help the complex politi¬ 
cal .situation in the state? 

A: That is a difficult question. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the tru.st motion on the B.B. 
Lyngdoh ministry is pending since 7 
August. It is for the chief mimster to 
withdraw the trust motion, with the per¬ 
mission of the House, of course. But 
again, there is a dispute here. T he chief 
minister says the trust motion on 7 
August was carried with the strength of 
30 MLAs against 27 of the UMPF (Unit¬ 
ed Meghalaya People’s Front), but the 
Speaker says it had not been carried out, 
becau.se on that day he suspended the vot¬ 
ing rights of five legislators of the ruling 
party. 

Q: So whom do you believe? 

A: As far as 1 am concerned, it is a matter 
between the ruling parly, the Opposition 
and the Speaker. It is for them to solve 
the dispute. And yes, there is another dis¬ 
pute as to whether the four legislators 
whose disqualifications the Supreme 
Court has stayed will be allowed to vote 
or not. 

Q: Don’t you think the special session 
would have, in fact, helped to solve the 
state’s political crisis? 

A: I was of the same opinion. If there 
was no apprehension of the law and 
order situation taking a serious turn, 
then perhaps it would have solved the 
problem. 

Q: Will President’s Rule solve the 
problem? 

A: President’s Rule should be used in 
rare cases. 1 am, personally, averse to the 
idea and any decision to that effect will 
be taken by the Preside'nt alone. I will do 
my best to avert such a situation and 
would like to see the problems solved 
peacefully. • 

Mmvlmwtdby WaklM/ShUloag 


Two house collapses 
in a span of 12 hours 
on 16 September cast 
a pall of gloom on the 
ongoing Ganapati 
celebrations in Bom¬ 
bay. While a building 
MAHARASHTRA in Mulund (west) col- 
lapsed apparently due 
to faulty construction, a three-storey 
slum complex in Girgaum collapsed fol¬ 
lowing a mysterious explosion. Two 
days after it took place, police and fire 
officials were still hard-put to come up 
with an explanation as to the cause of the 
powerful explosion that caused two 
rooms in the second and third floors of 
the 60-year-old Amritwadi slums to be 
ripped off. Reverberations from the 


explosion were felt in adjoining 
buildings. The house collapse left a tot^ 
of nine people dead and 22 others 
injured. 

As late-night Ganapati revellers were 
returning home in Girgaum at around 
I.I5 am, they heard a loud blast that 
immediately preceded the crash. Five 
lives were lost when the building came 
tumbling down. 

While some of the surviving residents 
of Amritwadi said that the rooms in 
which the explosion occurred had been 
rented by a stove manufacturer, others 
said they had recently been bought by a 
diamond manufacturer. Forensic 
experts ruled out the possibility of a 
bomb explosion, but some residents 
were sceptical as to whether an explod¬ 


ing stove could cause a powerful enough 
blast to be felt in the adjoining buildings. 

One of the deceased, 18-year-old San- 
jay Kolambekar, was a resident of a 
building behind the site of the explo¬ 
sion. The blast sent shock waves 
throughout Kolambekar’s building, cau¬ 
sing a part of it to collapse and killing the 
teenager in the process. 

Barely 12 hours after the collapse at 
Girgaum, another building in Mulund 
(west) came down at 12.20 pm. Four 
people were killed and six others sustain¬ 
ed injuries. Residents of the 16-year-oid 
Shankar Bhavan said that their building 
was originally constructed with a 
ground and three floors. In 1982, an addi¬ 
tional floor with four rooms was added 
I to the structure. At about 5 am, residents 


noticed large cracks developing in the 
building and by afternoon, the entire edi¬ 
fice had "crumbled like a pack of cards" 
said an eyewitness. 

The Mulund episode brought to mind 
memories of the last monsoon when the 
considerable number of house collapses 
in the city threatened to become an 
embarrassing issue for the ruling Con- 
gress(l) government. While some of the 
collapses are caused by the general state 
of disrepair and age of the building, a 
growing number are taking place with 
relatively newer structures. Builders 
have been violating norms with impuni¬ 
ty and there seems to be a lack of will on 
the part of city planners and politicians 
to curb the infringements. • 
NmiMaKliaiiHU/Bombay 
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A switch i n time 

Bangladesh swings back to the parliamentary form of 
government 


It was a 16-year wait. 
Then, on 15 Septem- 
ter, Bangladesh went 
back to its parliamen¬ 
tary form of govern¬ 
ment. The massive 
mandate of the people 
decided the fate of the 
tiny country, that has 
gone through various phases of turmoil 
since its birth in 1971. The decision was 
taken in a referendum on the Twelfth 
Constitution Amendment Bill, passed 
unanimously in Parliament on 6 August. 
Bangladesh had a parliamentary sys- 

■•gum KiMiMta Ztat PM for fMl 


tern since it adopted the Constitution in 
1972. But that came to an end in 1975. 
The then Awami League government, 
headed by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
brought about one-party rule and intro¬ 
duced the presidential system. After the 
assassination of Sheikh Mujib in August 
1975, the one-party rule was substituted 
by multi-party democracy, but the presi¬ 
dential form of government continued. 
Till the result of the referendum was 
announced and power was formally han¬ 
ded over by the President, Shahabuddin 
Ahmed, to the Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party (BNP), the largest party in the 


counuy’s Parliament. 

Begum Khaleda Zia, who was till 
then acting as the Prime Minister at the 
pleasure of the President, was formally 
sworn in as the Prime Minister on 19 Sep¬ 
tember. The very same day, she formed 
a 40-member ministry, with 21 full mini¬ 
sters, 15 ministers of state and three 
deputy ministers. That marked the begin¬ 
ning of the new chapter in Bangladesh’s 
political history. 

• 

But it was not an auspicious begin¬ 
ning. The Opposition Awami League 
and Jatiya Party leaders—including the 
other leading lady of Bangladesh poli¬ 
tics, Sheikh Hasina Wajed—^were abs¬ 
ent from the swearing-in ceremony. A 
lot of factors piled up to rob the otherwi¬ 
se solemn ceremony from the customary 
courtesies among the ruling and Opposi¬ 
tion parties; the campus violence in^ 
which the ruling party is locked in a two¬ 
pronged battle with the Awami League 
and the fundamentalist Jamaat-e-islami, 
the trouble over the recent by-elections, 
an alleged attempt on the life of Sheikh 
Hasina, and the Awami League's 
country-wide general strike on 14 Sep¬ 
tember. Defying the laws of politics, the 
Opposition managed to treat the occa¬ 
sion as a political non-event. 

Which makes it a rather unhappy 
situation. There are other disturbing 
symptoms as well. For one. Prime Mini¬ 
ster Khaleda Zia. whose image has 
always been larger than her party’s, now 
has a tendency of projecting herself as 
larger than the government. Also, the 
Awami League and .some others in the 
Opposition have already threatened to 
launch an agitation to overthrow the pre¬ 
sent government. 

The new PM might have had an idea 
of what was coming her way. After the 
oath-taking ceremony, she told a group 
of reporters at Banga Bhavan that the 
BNP had established the parliamentary 
form of government to fulfti the desire 
of the people, and she would like to see 
ail Opposition parties in Parlia¬ 
ment lend a helping hand to 
democracy. She declared that the main 
task of the government would be to'eradi- 
cate corruption, which was institutionali¬ 
sed during General Ershad’s regime. 
But with the aiflount of strain her new 
government is already under, it is doubt- 
fill that it will live up to the standards it 
has set for itself. And the expectations of 
the people are always higher. • 

Al — Mlr n on wi H t/Ohtka 
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J. Anand defies the odds to take the M^cDowell Trophy 


I t almost never happened; The 34di 
Xll India Motor Race Meet and 
McDowell Crand PHx seemed jinx¬ 
ed from the outset. Ptrst, it was postpoA- 
ed due to the Gulf war. then, ^re was 
the boycott by some big names in die 
two-wheeler business; and, finally, 
there was the stay order against holding 
the event after the court ui^ld a petition 
claiming that the Sriperumbudur track 
did not comply with intematicmal safety 
standards. 

But happen it did. And 
when the event wound up 
at Sriperumbudur (near 
Madras) la.st week, the 
spectators were treated to 
some very exciting 
racing. This year's 
jamboree—(he only 
national motor sports 
meet—was special for 
two reasons. It was the 
first time that 750 cc 
motorcycles ("power fac¬ 
tories" in racing jargon) 
were on show in India. 

Driven by a team of 
seven drivers who had 
flown in from Malaysia, 
the superbikes command¬ 
ed a considerable amount 
of intere.st among race 


T he significance of Anand’s victory 
did not lie only in the f«:tWt it was 
the first time that Indian drivers were 
handling (^lese sophisticated machines. 
What was really remarkable was that he 
virtually came teck from the dead to win. 

Dpring a 4-lap race of Formula Mmi- 
tis in the first leg of the meet, Anand was 
injured in a ghastly mishap. It happened 
in the third lap when Anand’s car collid¬ 
ed with that of R. Gopinath’s and went 
cartwheeling along the track before com¬ 


Back in the i»ts, Anand strapped him¬ 
self to his F-3 ai^ b^an Ms gniMMijg 
practice sessimis. He messed 
4-lap race for F-3s. which was ISqq by 
Akbar Ebrdiim. "but I pysdied 
up for the IS-iap Grand Fttc I,Ibid 
myself I just had to win," says the yeping 
man from Coimbatore who mandfactn- 
res petrol and diesel engines when he is 
notracing. « 

Anand had to overcome more thmt Ms 
physical condition to win. During the 
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enthusiasts. 

The other great attraction, of course, 
were the Fomula 3 (F-3) cars which 
were flown in from Britain. Fitted with 
Volkswagon or Toyota engines, these 
sleek machines were also raced in India 
for the first time. What lent the seven F- 
3s even more glamour was the fact that 
they were all driven by Indians. 

To many, however, the meet really 
belonged to J. Anand. The 24-year-old 
from Coimbatore won the meet's most 
inestigious event— the 13-lap mini- 
Grand Prix fpr the McDowell Trophy. 
Racing in his F-3 against some of the big 
names in the Misiness, Anand mana^ 
to stay aiiead of Akbar Ebrahim and was 
flagg^ in first with a timiitg of 23 
milttites and 22.67 seconds. He averag¬ 
ed an nnpiessive 133.7 kilomehes an 
hour and clocked ait ^cellent 1 minute 
l|iid 40 seconiB on Ms fastKt lap. 

J " ' i _ ’ . " '* " ■ ■ —. . 


ing to rest in a mangled heap. A hurt 
Anand—his hands swollen with contu¬ 
sions and his shoulder dislocated—had 
to be extricated from the car and rushed 
to hospital on a stretcher. Recalls the 
driwr: "The first thing that crossed my 
mind was, ‘Oh..$Mt! I can’t drive the F- 
3$ in the next race.’ I was terribly upset.” 

In hospital, his doctors told Anand 
that he could be discharged only after a 
couple cS weeks. But the driver, wl» 
was determined to p^cipate in ^ 
McDowell Trophy, decided in his wcmus 
to "run away”. "I was determined to 
drive die F-3s one way or the odwr.” he 
says. 


I. AnaiMl (iMotl antf Mb 
MtMittwwaywvMwy 

middle of the race, his clutch gave way, 
narrowing the lead he had over his near¬ 
est rival, Ebrahim. But in the end, Ana¬ 
nd managed to stay ahead. 

Ebrahim, however, bad dm satisfac¬ 
tion of clocking die fastest lap^l 
minute and 39.8 seconds in die ninth. In 
addition, he had won events such as dte 
single-seater ^ Maruti engine tpiM- 
Grand-Prix and die F-3 four lap race for 
the Castral Tro|diy. His paiormat)ce 
sttengdiens his itpisuaion as one of Indi¬ 
a’s finest racing cm drivers. At tbe same 
time. Aoand’s gutsiness marks Him out 
as a driver o^grem promise and a man to 
watch.This year's Ail India Motor Race 
Meet wouidn’thave been the same with¬ 
out Mm. • 
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LETS DANCE 


In today*s movies, the choreographer is often' 
the real star 


Q uestion; What do Tezaab, 
Tridev, Ram Lakhan and 
Hum have in comiiion? 
Answer; They were all 
great successes at the box 
office. Yes, that they certainly were. But 
that’s not the correct response, at least, 
not the one we’re looking for. To pass 
the test you have to mention the magic 
ingredient that enabled all these releases 
to set the cash registers ringing. Hit 
songs? Okay, but you’re still missing 
out on something. Dance sequences 
which had the audiences throwing coins 
at the silver screen? Ah, you've finally 
got it. 

It was these .song-and-dance 
interludes— Ek do teen, Oye oye. One 
two ka four, Jumma chumma de 
de —which lured people to the cinema 
halls time and again, even if they did 
walk out soon after the number was 
over. Whether it was Madhuri Dixit 
cavorting in front of thousands of extras, 
or Sonam wriggling her tiny waist while- 
Naseeruddin Shah tried de.sperately not 
to let his embarrassment show, or Anil 


Kapoor announcing that his name was 
Lakhan, or Kimi Katkar being given the 
treatment by Amitabh Bachchan with a 
water hose, these cinematic cameos 
increased the ‘repeat value’ of a film and 
ensured that they raked it in at the box 
office. 

But while audiences sighed over 
Madhuri’s charm or Kimi’s oomph, it 
was entirely another category of perfor-* 
mers which reaped the benefits of this 
musical triumph; the choreographers 
who had composed the dances that set 
the screens ablaze. Such ’dance 
masters’, as they are called in filmi jar¬ 
gon, as Saroj Khan, Chinni and Rekha 
Praka.sh, Kama! and partners Vijay- 
Oscar were suddenly catapulted to the 
level of stars, with producers queueing 
up to avail of their services, directors hur¬ 
rying to obey their every command, 
while the stars themselves sucked up to 
them so that they got the best sequences. 

It wasn’t always like this. Says 
Sathyanarayan, an old-time dance direc¬ 
tor who was a regular on all Raj Kapoor 
movies, as he watches Sridevi touch 


CHINNI PRAKASH 


Jumma chumma 
mad# him a 
superstar 


Saroj Khan's feet reverentially: "In our 
time things were very different. We 
were simple and did whatever we were 
asked to do." 

And they weren’t asked to do very 
much. The standard filmi song, in those 
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SAROJ KHAN 


MASTER KAMAL 



She is the favourite of Madhuri 
andSubasivGhai 




days, was filmed on a doleful Raj 
Kapoor or Dilip Kumar as he sat playing 
the piano, and excessive emotion was 
frowned upon for fear that it would 
detract from the music. Such dancing 
stars as Shamnti Kapoor insisted on 


doing their choreography, and the dance 
director was, perforce, r^uced to shout¬ 
ing 'Action* or ‘Cut* while the director 
took a weji-deserved break. 

Says Rauf Ahmed, editor of Fitmfare, 
"TIk emergence of dance actually came 


His extravaganza are far 
removed from his Kathak origins 


with the emergence of music in Hindi 
films. I think it all began with Tetuah. 
And it soon became a trend to have at 
least one well-picturised song and dance 
sequence in a film." 

When it ail began is a little debutu- 
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Saroj Khan is 

favourite 




I VIJAY-OSCAR 


*We introduced Western dance' says Vijay 


ble—after all, several decades ago, V. director was ignored—there was no 
Shantaram had made a Him like Jal Bin award for choreography, for instance 
Machchle, Nritya Bin Bijli, which was a —today the Saroj Khans and Chihni Pra- 
success primarily for its dance sequen- kashs of the Him world hold out for their 
ces. But while in those days the dance due—and manage to get it. 


"There W-two kinds of artistes. Ot^ 
the measured , kind, who relies on hard 
work. The other, the instinctive artiste 
who has gone beyond hard work. Sarcj 
Khan belongs to the latter category." 

Thus said Sifbhash Ghai, seif> 
proclaimed showman of the film 
industry. 

But the stocky director is not the only 
one singing the praises of this stocky, 
cuiiy-mop]^ dance director, winner of 
tite first Filmfare Award for chwcogra- 
{^y, who led the dance at the presenta¬ 
tion ceremony with amazing verve con¬ 
sidering the number of extra pounds she 
carries on her person. Nearly every pro¬ 
ducer, direetbr and a number of stirs 
swear by Saroj Khan, who has such hits 
as Kadte nahi kathte (Mr India), Ek do 
teen (Tezaab) and Tama tama 
(Thaanedar) to her credit. 

Observe her on the sets and it is easy 
ta understand her remarkable success. 
Khan has the energy of a dozen dervi¬ 
shes and the agility of the best acrobat in 
a Russian circus. A hard taskmaster, she 
doesn’t hesitate from putting the stars 
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—no matter how bi|—through die 
grind. And doesn’t give up unless they 
have got it completely right. 

When she was 11, Saroj joined a film 
dancing group, lending support to the 
lead dancers. Her break came two years 
later, when she was noticed by dance 
director Sohanlal, an important persona¬ 
ge in those days, who took her under his 
wing. 

It' was with Sadhana’s Geeta Mera 
Noam that Khan became a choreogra¬ 
pher in her own right, and soon began 
working with such small-timers as B.R. 
Ishaara and Dulal Guha. Subhash Chai 
soon made her a regular, giving her such 
films as Vidhata and Hero, and Saroj 
was all set to hit the big time. It came 
with Mr India (Hawa hawai) and Ram 
Lakhan (One two ka four), while 
Tezaab established Khan among the 
front-ranking dance directors. 

Not that Khan has any illusions about 
the quality of her work. "This is filmi dan¬ 
cing," she says cynically. "It is all about 
jhatkas and matkas." But she doesn’t 
believe that she is a notch above the rest 
of the pack. 

At her dance school, Saroj* restricts 
herself to teaching filmi numbers. "All 
these girls who have learnt Kathak and 
Bharatanatyam come to me because 
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MASTER KAMAL 


He was Amitabh’s favourite dance 
director during the 1980s 


they feel like shaking their hips," she 
laughs. "And since that is essential in 
Hindi films, I help them lose their 
inhibitions." 

It is that self-deprecatory humour that 
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bbst duaectmsie ihat, and 

a mluctande to take her success for gran¬ 
ted. "I have known the industry for too 
long.". $he explains. "One mtnnm 
you'ie on top of the wotid and the hext 
you’re forgotten.” 

Jumma chumma man 


The rise of 
Chinni Prakash 


Recounts Rauf Ahnmi: "\Wvin 
Romesh Sharma wanted to uy a differ¬ 
ent effect in Hum and decided to. take on 
Chinni Prakash, there was a great outt^ 
in the film industry. So much so that 
Chinni had to fly out his own band of 
dancers." 

Of course, Jumma chumma went on 
to become a great hit and the rest, aS they 
say. is history. 

Today, when it comes to the tc^ spot 
in a dance director stakes, the prin^ 
competition is between Chinni P^a- 
sh—4ibly assisted by wife Rekha—and 
Saroj Khan. 

On the sets of Shibu Mitra’s Jab Jab 
Pyar Hua, the Prakashes’ fondness tot 
special effects and complicated move¬ 
ments are only too evident. The sets are 
painted in subdued shades of blue and lit 
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She may not look glamorous, but she understands cinema 




by the dimmest of lights. A chalk draw¬ 
ing of Lord Shiva is displayed promi¬ 
nently, and in front of it, three assistants 
of the dance director are busy demonstra¬ 
ting the next shot to leading man 
Govinda. 

The scene has Govinda performing a 
fi/mi version of the Tandav Nritya in 
front of Shiva and the star is required to 
fold his hands in a namaste, jump up 
with his body arched and then land on 
bended kneesJn front of the god. Govin¬ 
da doesn't seem to be getting it quite 
right, and Chinni steps in to demonstrate 


himself, with wife Rekha keeping time. 

"I do a lot of special effects," confes¬ 
ses Chinni Prakash, a trifle self- 
conciously. "And the first time I got the 
chance to do things in a really big way 
was with Hum“ 

Entry to the Hindi films came with 
Rajendra Babu’s bilingual Pyar Ki 
Qaidi (Nam Nanha Hendti in Kan¬ 
nada), followed by the Govinda-Ncelam 
starrcr Hatya, which had the hit Pyar ka 
pujari, mujhepyar chahiye. And the Pra- 
ka.she.s were on their way to making it 
big in Bombay. 


Shake it all 


Master Kamal is a long way 
from home 


In the best traditions of Hindi cinema, 
he has only one name, though the 
sobriquet ‘Master’ has been added on to 
it somewhere along the line. Best known 
as Amitabh Bachchan's favourite dance 
director, Master Kamal achieved his 
greatest success during the Eighties, 
working with the lanky superstar in such 
movies as Namak Hatal (Pagh 
ghungroo bandh Meera nachi the), deve¬ 
loping the now-famous Bachchan 
shuffle. 

Kamal began his career as dance 
master Sohanlal’s assistant, and branch¬ 
ed out on his own in 1965 with Pyar Ki 
Baazi, with the comedian Jagdeep in thg 
lead. But it was in the Dharmendra-' 
Nanda starrer Dharti Kahe Pukar Ke, 
that Kamal first achieved recognition. 

Soon it became easy to tell a Kama! 
number apart from the others. It had a 
mix of the classical and folk elements 
and relied on loud costumes, glitzy sets 
and hundreds of extras. But the dance 
movements were always suitably modi¬ 
fied to fall in line with Hindi film audien¬ 
ce taste. Explains Kamal: "In Kathak 
you can’t shake your waist at all. And in 
Hindi films you have to shake 
everything." 

On the sets of Chahunga Main Tujhe, 
he demonstrates Just how seriously he 
takes this business of shaking the waist, 
hips and certain other vital parts of the 
human anatomy, directing newcomers 
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Nee!u Kapoor and his son Irfaan. The lat¬ 
ter comes in for some rebuke when he 
fails to execute the hip-jerking move¬ 
ments. "This is how it is done." explains 
the father, shaking his own> expanse. 

Kamal is one of the few dance direc¬ 
tors who admits to watching foreign 
videos to pick up tips. "Western culture 
isJoreign to us," he says with a rare 
honesty. "So anyone who is infliKnced 
by it is copying it. I don't mind admitt¬ 
ing that I do." 

The confessional mode continues; 
"We are filmi people, we can’t forget 
that. We are here to please people." 

West is best 

Vijay-Oscar shake some legs 

"If anyone can take credit for introduc¬ 
ing western dance on a professional 
level in Hindi films, it is us," says dance 
director Vijay, speaking for his partner 
Oscar as well. 

The statement may reek of rank arrog¬ 
ance but there is .some truth to it. And the 
duo have such dance sequences as Qur- 
hani (Aap jaise koi), Karz (Om Shanti 
Om) and Armaan (Rumba ho h») to pro¬ 
ve it. 

And this commitment to quality has 
led the duo to move away from the 
western disco numbers they used to spe¬ 
cialise in to include folk and Indian clas¬ 
sical in their repertoire. 

Not that Vijay-Oscar ever thought 
that they would be choreographing 
dance sequences for Hindi films, when 
they were roaming the world with the 
navy. During one of their halts in Bom¬ 


bay they became friends with some girls 
who used to dance in the chorus line, tag¬ 
ged along to the sets one day and decid¬ 
ed to give it all up for a career in movies. 

While Vijay joined the chorus line, 
Oscar formed a cabaret group that tour¬ 
ed the country. Soon Vijay was picked 
up as a dance assistant by Master Kamal, 
a job which entailed "sitting on the trol¬ 
ley, giving mark to the recordist and 
maintaining shot continuity". After the 
gruelling apprenticeship was over, 
Vijay-Oscar decided to strike out on 
their own. 


They got their chance with B. Sub¬ 
hash's film Disco Dancer, with Mithun 
Chakraborty in the lead. Dance Dance 
followed soon after and the duo became 
B. Subhash regulars. Says the director, 
of his favourites; "They have no hang¬ 
ups. Breakdance, jazz, breakjazz, they 
have mastered them all." 

But doesn't it make sense to utilise 
the country’s vibrant dance traditions? 

Scoffs Subhash: "Oh, India’s classi¬ 
cal dance tradition won’t do in Hindi 
films. Nobody wants to see that." • 
DmvkmOutt/Bombmy 




















he crowd at 
the annual 
^^^fair near 
Mount Mary 
Church got a 
treat when a 
few stars landed up. There 
was the immense Shammi 
Kapoor, who was seen pray¬ 
ing for the success of his 
video cassette Manoranjan. 
Not that prayers can do his 
insipid product much good. 
Then there was the corpulent 
Shashi Kapoor. also 
praying, presumably for a 
way to settle his debts in the 
film industry. Then Shabana 
Azmi and Javed Akhtar 
came along, hoping to propi¬ 
tiate the gods into giving 
them work. But who the 
crowd loved most was 
Jackie Shroff, who made it a 
point to mingle with the 
mob, talking and laughing 
with everyone in his own ini¬ 
mitable manner. 


ty over the fate of her maiden 
film Vishkanya (due for 
release very shortly) which 
has got the better of her. Wha¬ 
tever it is, she's back in busi¬ 
ness, drawing attention to 
herself all over again. 

Which explains why she 
landed up to eat pani puri 
with boyfiiend Fadieen well 
after midnight, dressed for 
the beffi;b. And we all know 
about her modelling stint for 
those Kamasutra condoms 
and how, one Sunday mor¬ 
ning, people at Juhu beach 
were amai^d to see her rid¬ 
ing a horse with almost noth¬ 
ing on. The reason being, she 
wanted the "feel" of nature. 
What a lot of chasing after 
publicity she does. The thing 
is, she gets it. And this is 
even before we know whe¬ 
ther she has any acting talent 
or not. 




hile the giri 
from 

f 1 f Pakistan, 
^^^^PZeba Bakhti- 
ar, did initial- 
ly get rave 
reviews for Henna, she isn’t 
doing too well for herself 
right now. And this, in spite 
of her ongoing affair with 
Randhir Kapoor. 

RK discovery or not, the 
ly film she has signed 
si~Henna is Khalid 
ohammad’s Nargis, and 



even Mohammad has begun, 
reportedly, to me the day he 
signed her on. Her starry airs 
and temperamental beha¬ 
viour have raised questions 
from producers as to whe¬ 
ther she is the right horse to 
back. Well, she’d better 
watch out. RK girls have 
shown a tendency to end up 
as one-film wonders. Right, 
Mandakini?' 


alman Khan’s 
riding a new 
^HA^^Lhigh these 
^^^^^Vdays. He has 
quite establi- 
shed himself 
as the most charismatic box-, 
office draw. But he is happi¬ 
est because, after Saajan, 


people are talking about how 
he walked away with every¬ 
body’s sympathy, overrid¬ 
ing even the deadly Sunjay 
Dutt and the invincible 
Madhuri Dixit 

Why does Salman go 
around spoiling things for 
himself by n^ng state¬ 
ments such as "Even if I was 
locked up in a room with 
Lisa Ray [the new Bombay 
Dyeing model] alone, noth¬ 
ing would happen"? Who’s 
he kidding? 

Tlie trouble with these 
stars is that they g^ confused 
about the kind of image they 
want to project of them¬ 
selves. Sometimes it’s 
macho stud, at other times, 
irgin. * 











That’s all for this 
bulletin 


Doordarshan ’s newscasters get to mouth little 
more than government propaganda 


ITEM: Prime minister P. V. Narasim- 
ha Rao will present the Feroze Gandhi 
Memorial Awards at 7, Race Course 
Road. 

ITEM: Minister of state for sports, 
Mamata Banerjee, will meet tribal boys 
and girls. 

ITEM: Kalpnath Rai to inaugurate a 
seminar on ‘repowering of existing 
power plants' at the Kamal Mahal, 
Hotel Maurya Sheraton. 

ITEM: The Literacy March will be 
flagged off by information and broad¬ 
casting minister Ajit Panja, from the 
lawns of Lady Irwin College. 

ITEM: The Australian foreign mini¬ 
ster will call on his Indian counterpart, 
Madhavsinh Solanki. 


N o, this is not a circular of the 
Government of India detail¬ 
ing the activities of its vari¬ 
ous ministers. These are just 
a few of the events that Door¬ 
darshan covered for inclusion on the net¬ 
work news on one single day. Should you 
be .surprised, then, that television bulletins 
read as if they were hasty rewrites of Press 
Information Bureau releases? 

Even if you become inured »o such 
things, the quality of the prose may still 
jar. Doordarshan evidently believes that 
no two leaders can ever meet without 
"discussing bilateral issues or mutual 
interests". No minister can ever be quot¬ 
ed without the rider that he was "speak¬ 


ing on an occasion". And the use of the 
pronoun is quite unknown in Mandi 
House. 

But how do these masterly composi¬ 
tions find their way on to the tube any¬ 
way? And who is responsible for draft¬ 
ing these apologies for news bulletins? 

Spend some time in a Doordarshan 
news room and the answers become 
clear to you in an instant. 

First, the news on TV is what the 
government wants it to be. And the order 
of priority is fixed: reporting the doings 
of the Prime Minister and his c'ouncil, 
coverage of all official functions, world 
events, sports news and, last, the wea¬ 
ther report. 

But if you are dissatisfied with the 
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He’s tired of people criticising Indian newscasters 
and believes that they do a job comparable to 
readers anywhere 


There was a time when she was not provided with 
even the most basic aids, and had to fake.it 
through awkward moments on camera 


slate ()l allairs, listen U) what those on 
the other side of the small screen have to 
say. Protiucers complain that within the 
rigid framework ol Doordarshan they 
can hardly take the initiative on issues 
that they would like to. News editors 
point out that they daren’t take any chan¬ 
ces while drafting the bulletins for fear 
of inviting the axe. Newsreaders main¬ 
tain that their job is just to read the news 
and they aren’t responsible for its 
quality. And news correspondents of 
L)<M)rdarshan enb that the stones they 
file arc never used. 

"Everyone exists in a permanent state 
of antipathy,' says Karan I'hapar, chief 
of HTV, who was ‘loosely attached’ to 
the ncwsriKHn tii 1989. "1 came in 
because my friend .Suman Dubey asked 
me to. and in an informal capacity. I 
gave the reporters advice on what stones 
to follow up and how to structure their 
copy." 

Fresh from 11 years of television in 
England, Thapar claims to have been 
impressed by the work in the news 
room. "In those circumstances," he says, 
"where rivalries arc legion, morale is 
very low and the facilities cramped and 
awful, everyone did their job as best 
they could," 

And during Thapar’s tenure Doordar¬ 
shan did the occasional investigative 
story—for instance, on a death caused 
by negligence in a hospital— taking the 
bulletins out of the morass of ‘pool 
copy’. 

T hese days, however, Mandi House is 
back to relying on the pool copy 
which is shared with All India Radio. 
The news items received at the news 


desk are hurriedly compiled into bulle¬ 
tins which newsreaders are then expect¬ 
ed to rattle off for the cameras. And 
because every government is only too 
aware of the reach of TV and its potenti¬ 
al as a propaganda vehicle, pressure is 
always being applied to Mandi House to 
ensure that the news reflects the official 
view. Worse, politicians and mini.sters 
use TV to keep themselves in the public 


eye and news producers have become 
used to the phone call which begin;^: 
"ffctnic cover kyoti nahin kiya gayaT* 

Former additional director-general of 
Doordarshan, llarish Avasti, who is 
now serving in the field publicity wing 
ol the information and broadcasting 
ministry, maintains that the problems 
arise because news is nobody’s baby. 

"We have been asking for more 


Read my lips 

There will be some changes at the news desk 


T he reception area at the Delhi 
Doordarshan Kendra, Parliament 
Street, is at the best of times a crowd¬ 
ed place. Last week, however, the 
number of people had increased four¬ 
fold. Not without reason. The audi¬ 
tions for newsreaders were on. 

Clearly, after having its news¬ 
readers pilloried for their failure to 
pronounce words correctly, Doordar¬ 
shan was taking no chances. 

But are Indian newsreaders as bad 
as they are made out to be? 

Suneet Tandon, a familiar face on 
the 9.30 pm bulletin, says; "I am tired 
of people calling us bad. I think we 
do a very creditable job." 

Unfortunately, nobody else 
appears to be in agreement with Tan¬ 
don on this one. ViOiile most viewers 
are horrified by the gaffes the news¬ 
readers commit on camera, most 
media experts are critietd of their pro¬ 
pensity to read the entire bulletin out 


in the same sing-song manner. 

But, to be fair, the Rini Simons, 
J.V. Ramans, Salma Sultans and 
Tejeshwar Singhs of this world have 
their problems before they are 
scheduled to go on the air. Says 

J.V. Raman: haa hla problems 
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She regrets the fact that Doordarshan does not 
provide its newscasters with 
adequate training 


Coming in hours before the bulletin serves no 
purpose, he says, because the copy is not given to 


space; our studios are too small," he 
says. "I asked for a central production 
centre, but I was told that it can’t be 
used, even though the engineers say that 
they could link it to the Doordarshan 
Kendra which is about ten kilometres 
away." 

Adds another official; "Bu? the 
people who should be granting us these 
things pay so much attention to what 


Biiaskar Bhattacharya: "It is ^ncral* 
ly a waste of time to come in when 
yoa are supposed to (6.30 pm for the 
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shouldn’t go on the air that there isn't 
much attention paid to what should go. 
And you keep trying to strike a fine bal¬ 
ance as a result of which there is no time 
for news." 

The ability to perform a balancing act 
is in fact, often, the only skill required to 
continue undisturbed in Doordarshan. 
And, as is customary in these circum¬ 
stances, everyone is too busy passing the 


Also, the conditiohsiii ^ studio 
are hardly conducive to work. The 
atixiondUiona’s donoi work, flies sit 
00 the nowsiradbre while they are on 
cametAr-ond they don’t dare to 
fUm^. 

, fhi^s.;K(^ p:B. Singh, who 
hews fcH- all of 13 years: 
?1n^.wia B ddse wM we had no 


No(-(htd iohovations were never 
aitnippfhd.. "fo 1982," reminisces 
"Tii§ediwar Singh and I were 
.^Vi» Chairs so that we could 
the news dime freely, with a 
hfiidufaQjp. ISd I would swivel 
la^imand ^ would Thioshwar." k 
(liey,awiveiM 

said that ii was all 
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him then 


buck to try and work out ways of 
improvement. The news correspondents 
have little time for the editors who. they 
say, have no media experience, being 
members of the Indian Information Ser¬ 
vice and merely serving out a stint in 
TV. 

The editors, for their part, insist that 
reporters can't insist on getting bylines 
for every story-no agency correspon¬ 
dent does-and that they should improve 
the quality of their work before pointing 
fingers at others. Often, their stories con¬ 
tain factual errors and when there isn't 
enough time to cross-check facts, they 
prefer to go with the agency reports. 

I n this atmosphere of dislike and mis¬ 
trust, the main issues are lost sight of 
completely. This, despite the fact that 
some problems, at least, can be solved 
quite easily. For instance, the news 
room is .short-staffed, space is at a pre¬ 
mium, the equipment needs urgent over¬ 
haul and better maintenance. Says one 
editor; "If we had enough people, half 
the pressure would case. Wc have been 
asking for more editing suites also." 

Also, television requires a different 
kind of professional expertise, and for 
that a training programme of some sort 
is very e.ssential. According to Oourdar- 
shan officials, a new in-depth training 
programme will soon be worked out 
which will include all personnel. Says a 
.senior officer: "Wc have to make sure 
that the people who work in the news j 
room do not look upon i l as one more par¬ 
king place in the journey 'upwards'." 

For the moment, however, you will' 
just have to make do with the mispronun¬ 
ciations and the government’s PR.* 
BhabhnQiipU/NmwDMil 
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(BJP), Rajiv seemed to be flghting a los- was impatient with aides, moody with large survey conducted by the Market¬ 
ing battle. At his scheduled campaign friends and aggressive with joumdists. ing And Research Group (MARG) for 

rally, the crowd was thin, around 10,000 Even his pilots who transported him India Today on the eve of the election, 
in all, squatting in the early-winter after- from constituency to constituency in the predicted that the Congres$([) would 
noon sun. Rajiv, accompanied by Scin- course of his November 1989 campaign win 195 seats, a forecast that was to pro- 
dia and other Congress(I) leaders, arriv- noticed the change. He was aloof, with- ve uncannily accurate, 
ed with an escort in three helicopters drawn. The jokes, the light-hearted ban- As/rttf/n TWay observed just before 

several hours late. It was 4 pm. ter were gone. polling day: 

The actual speech was .short and com- Meanwhile, V.P. Singh, buoyed up "Never had Rajiv Gandhi looked so 
bative. But anyone comparing the Rajiv by a wave of popular sympathy, ran an alone, so lonely. His very political survi- 

of November 1984 with the Rajiv of impeccablccampaign.HiswhiteContes- val at .stake, he dashes about from state 

November 1989 would have been sa raced over dusty village roads follow- to state at a pace almost beyond human 
shocked. The open, handsome face was ed by a cavalcade of noisy, enthusiastic endurance in a desperate attempt to con- 
now creased with age and worry, the gait supporters. vey the message that only he arid his par- 

was slower, the voice less firm. V.P. Singh’s voice rose to a theatrical ty can save the nation from disiiyegrat- 

V.P. Singh out-campaigned Rajiv on pitch as he intoned at one rally: "During ing and that the Opposition is a worth- 
a wide front. He promised a clean my political career. I’ve seen a lot of less agglomeration of opportunists res- 
govemment in contrast to Rajiv’s things being bartered, but never as in the ponsible for voting down measures such 



in 1989, Rajiv, the original Mr Clean, had lost his In contrast, V.P. Singh projected a general aura of 

sheen under constant media-battering quiet efficient and confidence, and was 

over Bofors enthusiastically supported 


Bofors-tainted administration. He offer- last five years have I seen the nation’s as the Panchayati Raj Bill (a populist 

ed conciliation and dialogue on Punjab very honour and «elf-respect being sold measure aimed at giving more power to 

where Rajiv seemed to have run out of out." rural India—a notion first envisaged by 

ideas and credibility. He gave hope for a There are 139 constituencies in Uttar Mahatma Gandhi). 

[ negotiated settlement between Muslims Pradesh and Bihar and Singh’s entoura- 

and Hindus over the festering Babri ge swept through each one of them. Eve- #lilearly, the National Front (NF) and 
Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi issue rywhere ecstatic crowds greeted him. %#its BJP and CPI(M} allies were 
(where both Hindus and Muslims laid To anyone who had travel!^ on both the going to benefit from a negative 
claim to a historical monument in Ayo- Rajiv and V.P. Singh campaign wagons, vote—an emphatic rejection of the Con- 
dhya) on which Rajiv had floundered the contrast couldn’t have been sharper, gross rather than an endorsement of the 
badly by seeming to double-deal both Rajiv, the crown prince, was on the joint Opposition. It was a throwback to 
communities. defensive; his customary poise and good March 1977, when the post-Emergency 

Rajiv himself had lost not only his humour had deserted him. V.P. Singh, Indira Gandhi-led Congressfl) crashed 
Camelot image of 1984-83, he seemed the dismissed aide-de-camp, was glow- to defeat at the hands of a newly-minted 
to have lost his self-confidence too. Five ing with self-righteous confidence. He Opposition front, the Janata Party, 

years as Prime Minister, the last two knew he was on his way to a stunning Would history repeat itself? As the 

I under severe and constant political pres- victory. counting of votes began, the nation hud- 

I sure, had aged and embittered him. He The opinion polls confirmed it. A died before television sets. Between the 
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V.P. Singh proved his political mastery by selecting a Cabinet including MufU Mohammad 
3ayeed, India’s first Muslim home minister in 42 years, R^la Ramanna, a respected 


last general election and this one, the TV 
audience had more than doubled and an 
estimated one billion Indians watched 
Elections 1989, the hour-by-hour speci¬ 
al coverage on Doordarshan. 

Using an advanced computer system 
and a countrywide network of correspon¬ 
dents, co-anchors Prannoy Roy and 


Vinod Dua began transmitting and ana¬ 
lysing the election results on the after¬ 
noon of the last day of polling. 

By the next morning it was apparent 
that India was heading for the first hung 
Parliament in its 42-year-old democratic 
history. 


W ith 195 seats, the Congress(I) 
would need an ally with at least 70 
seats to gain a simple, workable parlia¬ 
mentary majority. The Congress(I)’,s 
small regional allies would, at best, con¬ 
tribute 20 seats. That left it 50 scats short 
and the only other possible ally, the com¬ 
munist parties, quickly shot down 



He played the same role for the 
Janata Dai a? he had earlier for 
the Congress: manipulating 
situations 


President of the original Janata 
Party in 1977-79, his idea was 
to deny V.P. Singh the fWme 
ministership 


A bemused witness, he became 
Nehru's accomplice, a move 
Chandra Shekhar never 
forgave 











technocrat, Maneka Gandhi, youthful talent, and Arif Mohammad Khan, George 
Fernandes and Madhu Dandavate, all experienced hands 


Kajiv's hopes by (ieelunnt; 
would iievei suppoil j Rajiv-lcL C i3n 
gressd) governmetu at the C entre 
Uiulei the cireuinstances, l<ap\ made 
a virtue out of ueeessity b\ "loregoiiig” 
his clami to form the government when 
the President sounded him out In truth, 
he didn't really have a thoiee 

Ra|i\ also reasoned that a spell m 
Opposition would give him the ehanee 
to regroup his lorees and make impoit- 
ant struetur.il ehanges in the party Hesi- 
dcs, he was convmeed -- as were many 
others—that the NP-led govcriiment 
(supported by the BJP and the lelt part 
ies Irom outside) would not last its full 
term. "We give it six months," said one 
Congress!I) MP. He was olf the mark, 
but not by much 

The weight ol the prime ministership, 
almost unbearable through most of 
1989, had been lilted from him and 
Rajiv seemed relieved, almost happy, at 
the prospect ol listening to music and 
spending time with the children, as he 
told friends. 

But poluieally of course, the real tests 
lay ahead. Rejuvenating the Congres- 
s(I), exorcising the Bofors ghost, revam¬ 
ping the party structure and learning 
from the lessons of 1987-89—these 
were what preoccupied Rapv’s mind as 
he seemed to gracefully step aside to let 
V.P. .Singh "do the worrying fora while". 

Arun Nehru played the same role in 
1989 for the Janata Dal as he had earlier 


loi iJie Congress) 1) lormulaling strate¬ 
gy. manipulalmg people and situations, 
choosing candidates 

Once the election results were in and 
the BJP and CPI(M) had declared their 
"critical" support to the NP "Irom outsi¬ 
de", It seemed the path was clear (or 
.Singh to become Prime Minister 


WHAt THE MEDIA 
SAID 


'* India is being governed 
and no longer exists 
under the imperial rule 
that characterised the 



But Chandra Shekhar, president of 
the original Janata Party during its brief 
period of glory in 1977-79, had other 
ideas. Though he had never held a Cabi¬ 
net post before. Chandra Shekhar nurs¬ 
ed a llcrce ambition to be Prime Minister 
even, as a Janata Dai colleague said sar¬ 
donically, if it was for a day. That ambi¬ 
tion would be realised sooner than many 


of his acolytes then believed. But in the 
late November chill of Delhi, Chandra 
Shekhar's immediale objective was to 
deny V P Singh the prime ministership. 

With the President inviting the NF to 
form the government, Chandra Shek¬ 
har’s supporters mounted a brief but 
frantic campaign to thwart V P. Singh's 
installation as Prime Minisler. 
However, the siraiegic backroom mani¬ 
pulation ol Arun Nehru, using Devi Lai 
as a willing if somewhat bemused 
accomplice, ensured that Singh was elec¬ 
ted by the Janata Dal as party leader. 
Chandra Shekhar was bitterly up.sci by 
the "stab in the back", especially as Devi 
Lai and he had agreed on a strategy to 
stymie V.P Singh’s bid for the premier¬ 
ship Shekhar never forgot the betrayal. 
He would get an opportunity for revenge 
11 months later. 

For the present, however, with Singh 
safely sworn in as Prime Minister and 
Devi Lai as deputy prime minister, the 
next vital step was selecting a Cabinet. It 
was here that Singh, riding on a crest of 
his new-found popularity, proved his 
political mastery. His Cabinet included 
India’s first Muslim home minister in 42 
years (Mufti Mohammad Sayeed), a res¬ 
pected technocrat (Dr Raja Ramanna) 
and seemed overall to be well-balanced 
between youthful talent (Maneka Gan¬ 
dhi) and experience (Arun Nehru, Arif 
Mohammad Khan, CJeorgc Fernandes, 
InderGujral and Madhu Dandavate). 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


I n the first fortnight of December 1989. 

while Rajiv Gantlhi nursed his politi¬ 
cal wounds in pnvaic and spent his time 
listening to ja//. and election post¬ 
mortems (not, necessarily, in that 
order), V.P. Singh basked in his glory. 
The country, wearied by years of Con¬ 
gress! I) inscnsiiivily to the concerns of 
the common man, rejoiced in their new, 
"ordinary" Prime Minister 
Singh was chalk to Rajiv’s cheese. He 
was not especially comfortable with 
Knglish, though he had studied at Colo¬ 
nel Brown's .SchiH)! in Dehra Dun where 
his family owned land, lie was modest 
He was homespun. Indeed, he seemed 
the antithesis of the 1989-Rajiv: profli¬ 
gate, uncaring and remote. Soon after he 
became Prime Minister, the Rajaol Man- 
da’s conciliatory stand on Punjab, his 
open-jeep ride through Amritsar, and 
his well-balanced C’abinet sent a surge 
of hope through the nation Perhaps, 
V.P. Singh was the right man for the 
moment for India He seemed honest, 
sincere and pragmatic. And he did not 
wear Ray Ban sun-glasses 
Rajiv himselt had by now been steel¬ 
ed by his eight years m politics, five of 
them us Prime Minister In 1981. Soma 
had been distraught at the prospect of 
Rajiv entering politics. Now, she encou¬ 
raged him to slay on. There was unfinish¬ 
ed business to take care of. And besides, 
the Nehrus were not gtxid losers. Rajiv 


would not quit when down, a vital 
aspect of his psyche which others con¬ 
stantly misread. Adversity would motiv¬ 
ate him to redceem him.self and. not enti¬ 
rely secondary, to secure his place in 
history. 

W hile Rajiv moved out of the spot¬ 
light and 7 Race Carurse Road, 
V.P. .Singh got down to business swiftly 
and with a sure political touch. His 
18-menibcr Cabinet seemed quietly, 
unostentatiously efficient. As India 
Today noted; 

"India IS being governed and no longer 
exists under the imperial rule that charac¬ 
terised the final Rajiv years. The sudden 
lifting of the oppressive veil of security 
IS merely one example. But it is a cnicial 
one. The sight of the Prime Minister rid¬ 
ing through Amritsar, the crucible of ter¬ 
rorism. in an open jeep is just the kind of 
reassuring signal that the country —and 
Punjab--needs 

"Much of the credit belongs to V.P 
Singh. Gone is the wimpish image that 
has hobbled his political signature The 
office seems to have transfomied the 
man. If the selection of a Muslim as 
home minister and his Punjab visit were 
uncharacteristically bold initiatives, it is 
equally obvious that he has stamped his 
style on the functioning of his govern¬ 
ment. The message is unmistakable: con¬ 
tinuity and subtle change." 






In retrospect, it all .sounds ccnly 
unreal. While political pundits were hail¬ 
ing the choice of Ajil Singh as industry 
minister and Prolessor Madhu Dandava- 
te us finance minister ("in.spired choi- 













AT EASE 


The first half of 1990 
was a period of 
intense introspection 
for Rajiv Gandhi. He 
planned to use the 
period in Opposition, 
constructively, 
regroup his forces 
and lead the 
Congress(l) back to 
certain victory 


ces", one inagazinc pushed), the seeds of 
discord weie alieady being sown. The 
harvest would be leaped in February 
with the lamily of deputy prime minister 
and agriculture minister Devi Lai play¬ 
ing the key 1 ole But all that—^and the dis¬ 
grace of Meham—was still three 
months away. For the present, V.P 
,Singh and his ministers enjoyed the 
most euphoric political honeymtxin 
since Rajiv's own surge of popularity in 
1984-85. 

While Rajiv’s hie and work-style 
changed after his resignation as Prime 
Minister, the difference was not particu¬ 
larly apparent to the casual observer. 
People still thronged his house The .Spe¬ 
cial Protection Group (SPfJ) still guard¬ 
ed him. And he seemed as busy as ever, 
bustling in and out ot meetings, dar- 
thans and rallies. 

Of course, his treasured rust-coloured 
Range Rover and silver Mercedes 
departed along with the prime minister- 
.ship. but otherwise few could be forgiv¬ 
en their pciiodic slip ol the tongue in 
referring to him as 'Mr Prime Minister", 

R ajiv’s day began at 6,30 am with a 
walk in the garden or a few hundred 
pedals on his exercise cycle. 

For the I irst ti me in years, on 9 Decem¬ 
ber 1989, Rajiv was able to celebrate 


Sonia’s birthday "properly". And his 
usual 2 pm to 4 pm afternoon break at 
home was religiously observed with no 
political work allowed to intrude. With 
Rahul and Piiyanka in their late teens, 
Rdjiv wanted to make the most of Ins 


Mat THE MEDIA 
SAID 


"There’s been 
speculation that the 
Congress is cultivating 
Chandra Shekhar. Would 
it support a government 
led by him?" 



"family time", Rahul, after two years at 
St Stephen’s College in Delhi, would 
soon leave for Harvard University while 
Priyanka, every inch the young Indira 
Gandhi in deportment, had joined Jesus 
and Mary College in Delhi. 


The first half of 1990 was a period of 
intense inlrospection foi Rajiv. He had 
been stung by his defeat but was determi¬ 
ned to use the period in Opposition con¬ 
structively, rc-build theCongress(l)and 
eventually lead it back to victory. 

One of his greatest challenges was 
quelling emerging dissidents or indepen¬ 
dent power centres in Congrcss(l)-ruled 
states like Karnataka nad Maharashtra. 
The sacking of Karnataka’s chief mini¬ 
ster Veerendra Patil and the growing dif¬ 
ferences with Maharashtra’s chief mini¬ 
ster .Sharad Pawar (now defence mini¬ 
ster) dismayed many Congressmen. 

Clearly, inner-party demtKracy was 
rapidly becoming a major issue once 
again, after simmering under the surface 
for much of Rajiv’s prime ministership. 

Meanwhile, Rajiv’s informal 
think-tank—a motley collection of Con¬ 
gress MPs, former cabinet ministers and 
personal aides—had begun assessing 
the way the BJP-NF relationship was 
evolving. In an interview with Sunday 
in August 1990, Rajiv revealed: "Our 
assessment (of when elections will be 
held) is early next year. But—and the 
but is important—that depends on whe¬ 
ther the BJP is really preparing for an 
election. If the BJP’s preparing, then the 
elections could come any time soon. 
Because if the BJP goes, then this 
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government collapses. That puts a little 
doubt about the date." 

During the same interview, a presci¬ 
ent Aveek .Sarkar anti Vir Sanghvi drew 
a scenario that was still three months 
away in the making' 

Q; There's been a lot of speeulation that 
the C<m};res.\ is < iillivalinn Devi Lediind 
Chtindui Shekhar. Would you, for 
in.slaiii e. support a government led hy 
Chandra Shekhat ' 

Rajiv The question hasn’t come to us. 
There is no need lor us to change the 
view we took in December; which was 
that we would support a Janata Dal 
government It wasn’t V.P Singh at that 
tune And on issues of principle—^when 
they’ve done what we believe to be 
right—we’ve supported them. 

And although wc’vc made a lot of 
noise in the House, we haven’t voted 
against them on any substantive issue. 
So as long as the Janata Dal chexises its 
own leader—whtx'ver that is—we will 
continue the same scheme 
Q'.Are sou domy a deal s\ith Chandra 
Shekhar'.’ 

Rajiv; There’s no question of a deal. 
Why should we do a deal with him'? 
How does It benelit us ' 

Doublc-s|)eak was clearly an art Rajiv 
had mastered. But over the party squab¬ 
bles It was clear that Rjpv hud sensed 
elections in the air. Asked in the same 
interview when he thought they might 
be held, Rajiv replied. 

"1 will give, happily, a politician’s 
answer to that. 1 think we are going to 
have a crunch around October- 
November I W(l with the the Ramjanma- 
bhoomi issue coming up. 

W ith the BJP intensilying its agita¬ 
tion over the disputed ma.sjid in 
Ayodhya in September 1 WO, Rajiv saw 
both an opportunity and a tiap. 

He knew that V P. Singh would not 
be able to give in to the BJP’s demands 
on Ramjanmabhixsmi The confronta¬ 
tion would almost certainly lead to the 
BJP withdrawing support to the NF 
government in Parliament and causing 
its fall. That was the opportunity. Rajiv 
had no intention of letting V P. Singh 
remain Pnme Minister for a day more 
than was necessary. 

The danger lay in the fact that if the 
government fell, elections—perhaps 
immediate election.s—-would become 
inevitable. The Congress(l) was not 
ready to face the electorate yet, less than 
a year after its defeat in November 1989. 
Rajiv thus had to both stall a mid-term 


poll and also encourage the collapse of 
the V.P. Singh government, two see¬ 
mingly contradictory goals till Chandra 
Shekhar threw his hat into the ring. 

The crisis had first erupted in August 
1990 when the BJP’s rath vatra, led by 
L.K. Advani, had begun its infiammato- 
I'y lourncy Irom the Somnath temple in 
Gujarat to Ayodhya in Uttar Piadesh. 
where the disused Babn Masjid stoixi It 
would lay the ground lor arguably the 
most confroniationist and violent (xiriod 
in Indian political history 

The BJP, realising that its "critical 
support" to the NF' from outside the 
government was getting it nowhere poli¬ 
tically, had decided to alter its strategy 
drastically as early as May 1990. At a 
secret conclave with the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), the party’s top 
leadership—comprising 1. K Advani. 
Atal Bchari Vajpayee. Vijayaraje Scin- 
dia and Dr Murli Manohar Joshi—involv¬ 


ed a devastating strategy to catapult the 
BJP from the sidelines to the centre 
stage of Indian politics. 

The launch vehicle was to be Rainjan- 
inabhixmii. The target; the Babn Masjid 
m Ayodhya. 

V.P. Singh’s Mandal "card", that 
sought to harness the "backward" vole 
had thrown the BJP into panic The back- 
ward castes would cleave the Hindu 
vote, tlinatenmg thewery existence of 
the BJP. Advani and his colleagues reali¬ 
sed that the only way to counter Mandal 
was to pierce the upper caste Hindu psy¬ 
che and the idea of the lath vatra was 
born. 

Advani’s rath vatra rai.sed the com¬ 
munal temperature to boiling point. 
Many Muslims rallied to the call of fun¬ 
damentalists in their own community 
who saw 111 the Babn Masjid issue igi 
opportunity to gam political points—iro-* 
nically the same reasoning that led the 


The battle of Ayodhya led directly to the fall of the National Front 
government, turned the BJP into a national alternative, created 
the breakavi/ay Janata Dal(S) and polarised India communally 
and politically 







BJP-VHP to foment the controversy in 
the first place. 

The BJP gave V.P. Singh’s govern¬ 
ment up to 30 Octoberto find a "just solu¬ 
tion" to the Ramjanmabhoomi impasse. 
If itdidnot. Advani and Vajpayee public¬ 
ly announced, the BJP would withdraw 
its support to the government. The rath 
yatra was scheduled to reach Ayodhya 
on 30 October when kar seva would be 
performed and the foundation for the 
Ram Mandir laid at a site next to the 
Babri Masjid. 

The BJP’s plan worked to perfection, 
except in the last stage. 

V.P. Singh and the Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister, Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
were bent on stopping Advani's rath 
yatra before it reached its destination. In 
the event, Advani was arrested in 
Samastipur, Bihar, and the rath yatra 
interrupted, leading to a formal anounce- 
ment by Vajpayee of withdrawal of sup¬ 
port to the NF government. 

On 30 October 1990, "volunteers" 
from the BJP and the VHP stonned the 
.5-century-old Babri Masjid. 

T welve people died during the pitched 
battle between kar sevaks ahd the 
police. The VHP president. Ashok 



The BJP’s top leadership evolved a devastating strategy. The 
launch vehicle was to be Ram Janmabhoomi. The target, the 


launch vehicle was to be Ram Janmabhoomi. 

Babri Masjid in Ayodhya 



Singhal. was injured on the head as the 
18,000 paramilitary troops and 2,65,000 
state police, drafted by Mulayam Singh 
Yadav to protect the Babri Masjid from 
the fury of the VHP-led karxevaks, cla¬ 
shed with the "saffron" army. 

The battle of Ayodhya dramatically 
changed the perception of Indian poli¬ 
tics. It led directly to the fall of the NF 
government, catapulted the BJP into a 
national alternative, created the breaka¬ 
way Janata Dal (S) of Chandra Shekhar 
(later renamed the Samajwadi Janata 
Party—SJP) and polarised India com¬ 
munally and politically. 

The BJP’s withdrawal of support to the 
National Front government ensured that 
the Singh government, propped up by 
the BJP’s 86 MPs, would collapse. What 
the BJP had nut quite bargained for, 
however, was the rapid polarisation of 
political forces that would now occur. 

Publicly, Rajiv’s stance was the .same 
as in November 1989: we don’t want to 
form a government without a popular 
mandate. No mandate, no government, 
was the catch-phrase of the Congress 
party’s newly-minted morality. • 
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ODDS AND TRENM 


Altar In the 
making 

■For long, India’s only 
claim to fame (of sorts) in the 
big, bad world of mega 
bucks in Hollywood was Pcr- 
sis Khambatta, who in the 
late Seventies shaved her 
head to success in Star 
Trek. Not any more. Another 
Indian has made a begin¬ 
ning, albeit small, to realise 
that elusive dream of making 
it big in the Mecca of the 
movie world. Veena Bida- 
sha, of Yuba City, was select¬ 
ed as the ‘most promising 
actress’ at the Second 
Annual Film and TV Actors 
Symposium and PAPA 
Awards held recently at the 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel 
in the legendary Osctir Room. 

Produced by veteran 
writer-producer Alvin L. 

Fast, the yearly event attracts 
numerous budding actors 
and actresses eager to make 
their mark on the big screen. 
And since the final selection 
is done by a panel of well- 
known producers and TV 


directors, the event provides 
an excellent launching pad 
for the lucky winner. 

This year, 2Q candidates 
selected in local auditions 
conducted all over the 
United States competed for 
the PAPA Award (granted 
on the basis of personality, 
appearance, performance 
and ability) and, in spite of 
the tough competition, 
young Veena managed to 


walk away with not just the 
award but also a small role in 
a feature fi Im/TV production. 

For Bidasha, who moved 
to Los Angeles in 1985 to 
study performing arts at the 
University of California and 
has kept herself busy appear¬ 
ing in small local produc¬ 
tions, the award may be the 
beginning of her dream 
come true. 
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PalUcaofi 
Wheels II 

■The railway ministry 
seems to be moving on a real 
fast track. Close on the heels 
of the now famous Lifeline 
Express—that is providing 
upmarket medical treatment 
to remote hamlets—is a reno¬ 
vated Palace on Wheels, 
Rajasthan's very own tourist 
tantasy. The decade-old tour¬ 
ist tram, that has been a 
major attraction for visitors 
to the state, w ill soon be 
replaced by a brand new, 
fully air-conditioned luxury 
coach. 

The improved avatar, 
built by the Integral Coach 
Factory, will have 1.'^ 
saloons, two dining cars and 
a lounge car and will be fitt¬ 
ed with all the nurdem ameni¬ 
ties that one can expect in a 
five-star hotel. Built at a cost 
of Rs 8.6 crorcs, the train 
will be officiallly Ragged off 
from Delhi on its maiden 
journey to the exotic locales 
of the desert state on 2 
October. • 
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AlRIES(21Marcl>—MApiil) ■•, 

yp'Tf"! This is a good week for making fnendu And 

jL-“ J influencing people. Businessmen, this is |he time 
iJ1 to make deals and push sales. The domestic front 
{jNi|y will be peaceful. There will be a pteasant surprise 
LhH for you at home. 

Good dates: 29.30 and $ 

I.ucky numbera: 3.2 and 8 
Favourable direction; Notih 

TAURUS(2t April—20 May) 

S If you aieplannin* to change your job. do soonty 
after cwsultiiig your elders. TTic financial front 
will be bright. StudBn® might have to go abroad 

for further studies. The time is ideal for . 

correspondence. 

Goodda|es:30, f aad2 
Lucky OMinbera; i. 3 and 5 
Favourable dlrecthw; South 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

The stars foretell a lucky week for you. 

Professionals, be mo^epushing.,Lovers,^hlSlsthe 
lime to lake the plunge. At home, children should 
be a source of inspiration. Students, do not fritter 
away your valuable time. 

Good dates: 29. l and 2 
Lucky numberi: 2. S and 6 
FavottfaMe«rec^tNp(th*wesi 

CANCER (21 June—20 JolyX 

■ myn You will progress steadUyonaM fronts. However. 

IIIC J you cannot afford w nefflect your work- There will 

roi3 be a few important changes-whKh.will prove to be 
nnJD beneficW. Look afto your health. Dtvnoi be 
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RANDOM NOTES 


I He walks alone 

■ Bommai’s isolation 
within the Janata Dal 
now seems to be complete. 
First, it was just the Ajit 
Singh group that was asking 
for»his dismissal. Now the 
opposite camp—namely 

Sharad Yadav and Ram 
Vilas Paswan—is also gunn¬ 
ing for the Dal president 
One of the demands of 
Ajit Singh was that Bommai 
reconstitue the Dal .secretari¬ 
at so that its composition did¬ 
n’t unduly favour the Raja's 
camp. The only way Bom¬ 
mai could do this, however, 
was by bouncing either 
Yadav or Paswan off the 
secretariat. 



Bomiml: completely 
ieolPted 

Predictably enough, the 
duo got wind of Bommai’s 
plans. And deciding that off¬ 
ence was the best defence, 
mounted a campaign to 
replace Bommai as Dal chief. 

It remains to be seen how 
the party president deals 
with this concerted attack. 
Though, it must be said, that 
V.P. Singh continues to sup¬ 
port him. 

In the present situation, 
however, that is more a liabi¬ 
lity than an asset. 


That’s my Job 

■ There's trouble in the 
revenue department 
of the finance ministry. Ana 
it stems from the u^appy 
relations between minister 
of state Rameshwar Thakur 


HEARD AT JD HEADQUARTERS 

Q: How many mombors of the 
Janata Dal does it take to change 
a light bulb? 

A: 'niree. One to change the bulb. 

And another two to refuse to 
acceiit V.P. Singh’s resignation. 

A DISGRUNTLED PARTY MP 


and his secretary P.K, Lahiri. 

As the minister’s camp 
tells it, trouble began when 
Lahin taking advantage of 
Thakur’s inexperient-'e, got 
his friends on the Customs 
and Excise Board plum 
assignments, with the collu¬ 
sion of the chairman of the 
board. 

According to standard pro¬ 
cedure, the allocation of 
work among the various 
■members of the board is deci¬ 
ded by the minister of reve¬ 
nue. with his secretary play¬ 
ing no part in the process. 

Soon enough Thakur 



Raimshwar ThaiuiR 
thrsatsnbtf tnHisfsr 

found out how he’d been 
made a fool of. And retaliat¬ 
ed in the manner of all mini- 


r 


CHECK-LIST 


Vacancies in the public sector 

■ Air India: Even after one and a half years, Subhash Gupte 
is the officiatino chairman of the international carrier, with the 
civil aviation ministry refusing to confirm his appointment. Is 
number one on the (%blic Enterprises Selection Board (PSEB) 
list, though. 


■ Doordarsluni: After that unfortunate attack on him by 
militants. Shiv Sharma has retired as director-general, 
Ooordarshan. But the government has yet to confirm the 
appointment of his successor, Shashi Kapoor, while several 
IAS officers lobby for the post. 


■ ITDC; In the absence of a chairman-cum-managing 
director, this enterprise has been looked after by the 
djrector-generai, touri^, for several years. Only now f»s the 
tourism ministry initiated the procedure of finding a new ITDC 
chief. __ 


■ Coal India: After chairman M.P. Narayanan failed to get 
an extension, S.K. Chaudhaiy wasappointed i.i his place on the 
Initiative of the secretary, coal, R.C. Jain. But the formal 
ratification has yet to come from the goYemment. 


■ National Toxtilo Corporation: Rama Krtshna. a 
senior IAS officer, was appointed chairman by the Chandra 
Shekhar government But this act of the forrrwr regime has yet 
to be approved by the Cabinet Committee on Appointments. 


sters: by direarei^ to have 
Lahiii traced. 

And name jmentioned. 
most ofttn ss a replactn^t 
is Anui Pathak. cuit^ly ser« 
vjftg as die diidf sedretary di 
Bito. 


Outtyre viiliiir# 

■ Ashok Yajpaye hasn’t 
had an edsy time of 
late. The IAS officer and 
long-time culture secretary 
of Madhya Prade^ found 
himself in the centre of tlye 
Bharat Bhavon controversy, 
with the state govmtna;it 
initiating enquiries against 
him for his actions in the 
capacity of permanent 



Alan ttngh: looktagaftor 
Maown 

trustee of the body. And then 
chief minister Sunderial 
Patwa banished him into the 
wilderness by transferring 
him to the Tribal Research 
Board. 

But it now seems as if 
thin^ may finally be look¬ 
ing up for the unforbmate 
bureaucrat. His mentor 
Aijun Singh has shown 
some interest in bringing 
him to Delhi to erfficiate in 
the ministiy of culture, 
where he wiH, evidemly, 
serve as a countetpmnt to 
Bhaskar Chose. 

And if that works out, Vaj- 
paye may finally reciahn ins 
place in the political sun.* 











DIARY 


tiwipaiilsh 

fmiulsitlon 

HH Much has been said 
■■ and written about the 
mine Minister's linguistic 
abilities, but a Spanish TV 
erew had first-hand experien¬ 
ce of his talents when it went 
to interview him at 7 Race 
Course Road recently. 

The lights were set up and 
the cameras rolling as the 
interviewer began procee¬ 
dings. But scarcely had he 
completed his question in 
heavily-accented English, 
that Narasimha Rao respond¬ 
ed in fluent Spanish. 

The interviewer was 
struck speechless at first, but 
recover^ soon to resume 
the conversation. 

This time, of course, in 
Spanish. 


FcNklerfor 

thought 

■ Poor Pranab Mukher- 
jqe. Not only did he 
fail to fulfil his dream of 
becoming finance minister 
of India in the Nara.simha 
Rao dispensation, he now 
finds himself being kicked 
around by the likes of Bal- 
ram jakhar. 

"nte deputy chairman of 
the Planning Commission 
and the agriculture minister 
recently had a run-in during 
the first meeting of the Com¬ 
mission, in the presence of 
the Prime Minister himself. 

The contentious issue was 
the identification of five 
thrust areas, the develop¬ 
ment of which would be giv- 
eti special impetus during 
the Plan period. The areas 
listed did not include agricul¬ 
ture and, predictably, Jakhar 

threw a fit. 

If agriculture had been giv¬ 
en ad^uate inqwrtance, he 
hectored Mukheijee, the 
country would ootte in need 
of jibe IMF lotm today. The 
"l^ikshould have made speci- 


HEARD AT THE YOUTH CONGRESS 
SEMINAR 

Hie only higMoch rovoiution 
hora Is the photocofrisr 
revolution. All wo do Is Issue 
statements, got xeroxes made 
and send them off to the press. 

MADHAVRAO SCINDIA ON TODAY'S 
CONGRESS PARTY 



Bsiram Jakhar: hectoring Mukhaijaa (right) 
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CHECK-LIST 


Supporters ofMandal within the 
Congress 


■ SItaram Ksari: He used to argue in favour of 
implementing the Mandal recommendations in meetings of 
the Congress Working Committee (CWC) even when the party 
was out of power. And now that Kesri is welfare minister, he 
fully intends to make good that initial promise. 


■ Balram Singh Yadav: Minister of stete for mines and 
a well-known leader of the backwards in Uttar Pradesh, Yadav 
is of the view that the backwards have to be brought within the 
Congress fold. And what better way of doing that than 
implementing Mandal? 


■ Riissh PIlob Gujjar leader, who has ambitions of 
becoming the messiah of the backward classes. Kence, his 
support to the Mandal report and constant harping on the 
necessity of reservations. 


■ JwiarcNian Poeiwy: AiCC general secretary and 
backward leader of Karnataka. Has been vocal in favour of 
Mandal both within the Lok Sabha and wi^out, dtough would 
like to avoid a confrontatlonist course at all costs. 


■ Tanin Oogoi: Fprmsr PCC chid of Assam and minister 
of state for food. Gogol is in favour of any measures which 
would benefit the backwards. Naturally then, he is an ardent 
supporter of Mandat. 


1 


.al provisions for exuding 
the Green Revolution ! 
the eastern region, which 
had been negl^tdd' so fari 
Instead, Mukhetjee.has igno^. 
red agriculture altO|fedier.. 

Jal^ar, evidently, made 
his point with du^ finesse; 
for the next day a.contrite 
Mukhetjee called to say that 
agriculture had been includr 
ed in the Use. 


Three Is a crowd 

■ M.L. Fotedar seems to 
be taking his responsi¬ 
bilities as health and family 
welfare minister very 
seriously. So much so that he 
is, inadvertently perhapm 
reviving memories of the* 
Emergency and the now- 
infamous msbandi 

programme. 

Not that Fotedar hgs gone 
so completely over the top. 
not as yet, anyway. His stdte- 
me, to be presented to the 
conference of state health 
ministers to be held in Delhi 
soon, entails prohibiting any¬ 
one who has more than two 
children from fightihg any 
election, no mailer at what 
level. 



M.L PMMtan humOOf 
luaimndo 

But Ldoo Yadav itpedn’f 
fev that his political' career 
may be at an ero. The 
legislation—in the i^ikely 
event of it becomin'g law- 
—will not .apply 

retrospectively. 
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The mercenary 


I ndustrialists are a boon for 
the country (AmbanU 
8—14 September). The 
Talas and the Birlas, for 
example, have done the 
nation great service by provi¬ 
ding jobs to a sizeable num¬ 
ber of people. They have 
also established several insti¬ 
tutions of charity and 
education. 

Ambani, in stark contrast, 
has subjugated everything 
else to serve his personal 
ends. He has gone about his 
task of expanding his empire, 
with mercenary zeal and the 
usual insensitivity that 
accompanies it. 

On the road to corporate 
greatness he has bought over 
politicians of all shades and 
hues. This enabled him to get 
import clearances and licen¬ 
ces that no other industrial 
house could obtain. Some 
regimes .soft-pedalled on 
many investigations which 
may have indicted him 
—like his links with the 
BCCl—and protected him 
in every conceivable way so 
that he provided them a share 
of his spoils. 

Ambani's rise has given a 
new meaning to the 
industrialist-politician 
nexus. 

Sriniva* Quruawamy, 
Bangalora (Kmataka) 

■ Dhirubhai Ambani has 
emerged as a major force in 
IMlan industry. From hum¬ 


ble beginnings he has trodd¬ 
en the long and hard road to 
prosperity with only his will 
and capacity for work to 
drive him. 

It is sad that he is credited 
with so little honesty and 
integrity. Perhaps people fail 
to appreciate the extent of his 
achievements. But this apart, 
he is a proven success in the 
handling Of all corporate 
affairs. In fact, some of the 
public sector units should fol¬ 
low his example in manage¬ 
ment at least, even if they 
have reservations about his 
work ethics. 

AM. 0OM, CMcuttt fWaar 
aangal) 

m The cover story, hearte- 
ningly, said as much about 
Ambwi the man as it did 
about Amhani the busines¬ 
sman. Dhirubhai must surely 
rate art one of the most succes- 
sflil Indian men in recent 
history. 

He may be insensitive, 
even callous, in his dealings. 
He may not have the highest 
of principles or ideals. And 
he may not even be the most 
popular businessman India 
has had, but he still is succes¬ 
sful and that is what counts 
in dte big bad world of corpo¬ 
rate denimeracy. 


taHcs 

You can love him or, like 
most people, you can hate 
him, but you can never igno¬ 
re him. 

S. Thinnankatam, Uadural 
(TamHNadu) 

■ That Dhirubhai Ambani 
wields a lot of clout both in 
Indian industry and politics 
is no secret. 

He took over Larsen and 
Toubro with scant regard for 
ethics or even law. He will 
now proceed to use the 
public money from L&T to 
expand his already consider¬ 
able-empire. 

In Uw past, anyone who 
has tried to tangle with 
Ambani has been dealt with 
ruthlessly and as he goes 
from strength to strength in 
business, woe betide those 
who choose to oppose him. 
In the cut-throat world of 
Indian business, the truth, 
almost always, doesn’t 
prevail. 

AM LotUta, Patna (BHw) 

■ Ambani is not a man to be 
messed with. His isa remark¬ 
able story of rags to riches in 
Indian corporate history. 
Those who dislike him are 
simply jealous of his achieve¬ 
ments. 

His only mistake has been 


to become a bit too involved 
in political games. As a 
result, his image is some¬ 
what tainted. Nevertheless, 
credit should be given where 
credit is due. In £is reflect, 
Ambani deserves bouquets 
and not brickbats, i- ■ ■ 
SunllOaa, Caleutta(Waat .. 
Bangalf 

■ In spite of the criticisms 
aimed at Ambani, there is no 
denying that Reliance is a 
mega company. Ambani 
has, however, allowed his 
personality to become big¬ 
ger than the company. This 
could be a mistake which 
could hurt him in the long 
run. , 

He is fortunate that his 
sons have also proved them¬ 
selves capable of handling 
the business. They have 
obviously inherited their 
father’s business acumen 
and should ensure that the 
Ambani empire continues to 
prosper. 

Rakaah Mathur, Udaipur 
(Rajaalhan) 


Attitufto 

pffobiem 


T he changes in the Soviet 
Union are perplexing 
(Coup and countercoup, 

1 —1 September). But more 
puzzling was the attitude of 
the CPRM). It is indeed a 
matter of shame and dis¬ 
grace that our communists 
harbour different ideologies 
TIm Cn(M) iMdMMp: 
uiwfMwy coweni 
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for different situations. At 
home, they criticised the 
Emergency in 1975. But 
they fought tooth and nail to 
defend the cruelties of the 
Stalinists. 

It is about time that our 
Marxists opened their eyes 
and paid attention to the reali¬ 
ties of life. 

Shah Alam, Aligarh (UUar 
Pradaah) 

Bare foots 

A trocities on women are 
increasing everyday 
{Naked display, 1—^7 Sep¬ 
tember). The recent episode 
in Andhra Pradesh simply 
highlights this fact. The per¬ 
petrators of the crime some¬ 
how always manage to esca¬ 
pe from the long ann of the 
law. 

The indecisiveness on the 
part of the government and 
the complacency of the poli¬ 
ce encourages these crimi¬ 
nals. A separate cell should 
be set up to belter serve the 
victims of such crimes and to 
deter atrocities against 
women. 

P. SIvaram Pnaad, Kumool 
(Andhra Pradaah) 

Staying out 

T he decision of Amitabh 
Bachchan to remain out 
of politics is a wise one ("No 
politics. That’s final", 8— 

14 September). Not only did 
he not achieve much.instead, 
he became the centre of too 



Rediettor 


ly attention has been 
Idrawn to the news item 
(Power to the Chatterjees, 

22 —^28 September). 

I have been the leader of 
the CPl(M) group in the Lok 
Sabha since 1989 and I have 
the most cordial relationship 



Sonuiath Cliattwf**: not 
amuMd 

with all the members of our group. We work as a team and 
we try sincerely to project our party’s views and to espouse 
the causes of the people to the best of our ability. None of 
us, 1 am sure, wants to try to establish himself or herself as 
"the most important communist MP". 1 have not felt that 
there is any power struggle in the Lok Sabha amongst the 
CPI(M) MPs, far less Ixtween me and my valued collea¬ 
gue, Com. Nimial Chatterjee. 

Regarding your reference to the so-called ‘admonition’ 
to me by Com. Nirmal Chatterjee, the whole allegation is 
so ridiculous (whatever may have been the impression of 
your correspondent), that 1 have taken it as a cheap joke. 
Somnath Chattaijaa, MP and laadar of tha CPI(M), Lok Sabha, 
NawDalhl 



AmttaMi Bachchan: a ynnr 

many controversies, perhaps 
because of his closeness to 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

However, 1991 has prov¬ 
ed to be a very successful 
year for Bachchan. His films 
have been hits at the box- 
office and he won belated 
recognition by winning the 
National Award for his 
acting. 

Unfortunately, all this 
was offset by the tragic assas¬ 
sination of his good friend, 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

C.R. Nagandra, Bangahra 
(Karnataka) 


to romomhar 

■ Amitabh Bachchan .seems 
to have come of age. His 
answers are polite and 
truthful. 

He still has a few more 
years in films since he has 
already become a legend and 
he should eschew politics as 
he desires. And now, that 
Rajiv Gandhi, his personal 
and intimate friend is no 
more, his re-entry into poli¬ 
tics has become remote. 

K.V. Pa)agopalan, Madraa 
(Tamil Nadu) 


HillcounMl 


I n the article {Over the hill, 
8—14 September) it has 
been wrongly mentioned 
that Darjeeling district’s for¬ 
est cover was 45 per cent in 
the Fifties and 39 per cent 
now. 

The fact is that out of the 
district’s total geographical 
area of 3.149 sq. km, an area 
of 1,204 sq.km was declared 
reserved for forests which 
works out to only 38.23 per 
cent of the total geographical 
area since the late Fifties. 

But due to rampant felling of 
trees over the years, the fore¬ 
st cover in terms of actual 
standing trees has now 
dwindled down to an all-ti¬ 
me low of 20 per cent more 
or less. It is this which is cau¬ 
sing alarm to all concerned. 

Further, the additional 
DGHC, Pawan Agarwal’s 
contention that the proposed 
construction of an aerodro¬ 
me at Tiger Hill within the 
core area and catchment of 
the Scnchal Wildlife Sanc¬ 
tuary will be an ‘eco- 
Iriendly project" sounds 
more like a Chinese puzzle 
to confuse environmental 
experts. 

0 . 5 . Rasally, aacratary, 
Fadaratton olSoclatlaa lor d%a 
Conaarvatlon ot Foraata and 
Wlldllta, Darjaaling (Waal 
Bangal) 

■ The startling revelations 
on the sorry state of affairs in 
Darjeeling should be an eye- 
o|)ener to all concerned and 
more particularly to Subash 
(jhisingh. the chairman of 
Darjeeling Gorkha Hill 
Council, who docs not seem 
to possess an eye for caution 
and no.se for reality. 

In fact, all that has been 
revealed is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Can the 
government under the Indian 
law absolve themselves of 
their responsibility to 
unearth the bunglings and 
bring the culprits to book? 

K.C. Chattrl, Darjaaling (Waal 
Bangal) 
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nefarious activitios, they 
are also fed up of the 
administration. 

SOREMDRANAm 
Govtmor Punjab 

■ Mn Sonia Gandhi is the 
only leader and Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rap’s 
government is functioning 
at her mercy. 

RatnakarPandey, 
Congress(l}MP 

#. 

’ AKalyanSioghCUPchief 
minister) wants to tell us 
. . dtaiheU improving the 

Older itteatibR 
.:j|>(ie.Letu8seehtojaHUtc 
^oiringf '. Afoone woriting ^his 

MpiitnotBfidcidHrtr^ An _ pntw. 
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sole aim is to oust 
M) from Bengal, 
it is done, I wilt 
in gp around ttm 
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MawSTBanewee. Won 
miitialerof state for human 
resource development 

■ ThemoflUK^you 
introduce pt^dcsinto a 
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hound tpsKivErMiy Affect 
the idiggwsiCmiw that 
you'nase^f^tot (Hdiold. 

ajitSAaoei^^ Senst^ 

sufirmo, OH ifte R/P’s use 
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poUtl^pu/poses^i 

■ poroipiuries^ciMv.dung 




whittling dtjwnof MRTP 
and delicensing the 
entire petrOcht^ical 
industry, we iplty« *o build .4 
stronger coldly. 
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Making new friends 

Why is the US keen on improving relations with China? 


H On the TV screen the 
incident looked far 
more forbidding than 
it might appear in cold 
print, which explains 
why all American net¬ 
works have played it 
up in all the major 
newscasts. Three members of the US 
Congress—two Democrats and one 
Republican, led by Nancy Pelosi of 
California—^who were in Beijing on offi¬ 
cial business, tried to show their solidari¬ 
ty with the victims of Tiananmen Square 
crackdown in 1989 and were promptly 
put in their place by their Chinese hosts. 

It ail happened in a jiffy but the messa¬ 
ge was clear. The three American legisla¬ 


tors arrived at the famous square in the 
Chinese capital carrying a flower each, 
which they placed on the spot where 
blood had been shed over two years ago 
and then unfurled a small black banner 
with white lettering paying tribute to 
those who had died there. To the evident 
surprise of some Chinese onlookers, the 
police asked the American dignitaries to 
roll up their banner and depart which 
they duly did. TV and still cameramen 
who had shot the unusual scene were 
pushed around, arrested and taken away 
but were released an hour later and their 
confiscated films returned to them. 

Revealing enough by itself, the sym¬ 
bolic episode becomes all the more signi¬ 
ficant because of two other events, one a 


day earlier and the other a day later. 

In the earlier incident, China's Prime 
Minister Li Peng openly snubbed his Bri¬ 
tish counterpart, John Major, the first 
western head of government to visit 
China after the Tiananmen Square outra¬ 
ge. At Li’s banquet in his honour. Major 
had predictably raised the question of 
human rights in China, telling his host 
that the Opposition Labour Party had 
written a letter to him demanding that 
this issue be taken up. t 

"I have also received a letter," Li shof 
back, "from a Chinese historian. He 
reminds me that at the beginning of this 
century, western powers had bullied 
China in utter disregard of the human 
rights of the Chinese people. It should be 
clear that this bullying cannot be repeat¬ 
ed towards the end of the century." 

The second Chinese act was coincid¬ 
ed with the departure from Beijing of the 
Congressional threesome. The Chinese 
government chose that precise moment 
to lodge a "strong protest" against "their 
flagrant intervention in China’s internal 
affairs (which has) naturally aroused 
great indignation among the Chinese 
people". 

All this has naturally been a damper 
on the human rights enthusiasts in this 
country who had been telling me that if 
China could allow an Amnesty delega¬ 
tion into its territory, why shouldn’t 
India. 

The Chinese have now made it crystal 
clear that since they need the Most 
Favoured Nation (MFN) status in Ameri¬ 
ca and reasonably good relations with 
the West, they would listen to lectures 
on human rights in private but put up 
with no nonsense in public. 

Interestingly, in spite of this, Presi¬ 
dent Bush remains firm in extending the 
MFN status to China despite strong 
opposition in the Congress. His critics 
are saying that he is "kowtowing to the 
Chinese almost %s much as Major is". 
The American media alleges that 
instead of promoting democracy in 
China, the UK Prime Minister has "sacri¬ 
ficed" democracy in Hong Kong to keep 
the hardline Chinese leaders in good 
humour. • 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Damned dipkNnacy 


■■ "Most people are not 
aware of the other, 
publicised 
I aspects of glamorous 
diplomatic life. It is 
on this seamier side 
that I have tried to 
shed some light through my account. 
Our envoys abroad are often more falli¬ 
ble, hypocritical and meaner than com¬ 
monly recognised. Diplomatic life can 
only be understood in its totality, if it is 
seen for what it is warts and ail." So 
writes Mahinder Singh, who spent the 
major portion of the 33 years of his life 
in the "glamorous" service in China, the 
United States, Ghana, South-East Asia, 
Poland and Sweden. He was in the lower 
grade and got no higher than being a 
counsellor—first secretary or deputy 
chief of protocol. Howcver;''he had plen¬ 
ty of opportunities to sec how our ambas¬ 
sadors, their wives and visiting dignitar¬ 
ies behaved on their foreign assign¬ 
ments. He has put his impressions in a 
slender book, Un-Diplomatk Memoirs 
(Sanchar), published last week. 

He goes on to pronounce: "Foreign 
service is virtually a permit to the paradi¬ 
se of comfortable, tax-free living, in 
balmy climates away from the hassles of . 
everyday life in backward India. No 
wonder, often an officer feels like fol¬ 
lowing the example of his seniors, many 
of whose children, if not themselves, 
have chosen to settle down in the luxuri¬ 
ous West, putting the madding crowds 
of India out of their minds. The whole 
system is that even a probationer knows 
that once he enters the divine service, it 
is a straight road to ambassadorship, for, 
there are no efficiency bars, no qualify¬ 
ing tests for promotions. One can Just 
rest on one’s laurels and drive straight 
on. It is jokingly said: join the foreign ser¬ 
vice and see the world at government 
cost!" 

Mahinder Singh’s disillusionment 
with the calibre of our ambassadors 
began when he was serving under Sar- 
dar K. M. Panikkar in China. He writes: 
"We are already familiar with the report¬ 
ing of ambassador Panikkar from Nan¬ 
king. Panikkar was a historian and he 
had a reputation for mixing fiction with 
fact and in his repotting, he had a tenden¬ 
cy to believe what he wanted tcftclieve.- 


He used to repoit what Pandit Nehni lik¬ 
ed to hear but was not the actual fact." 
His views found confirmation in a note 
written by Girija Shanker Bajpai, secre¬ 
tary general of the external affairs mini¬ 
stry: "In handling the Tibetan issue with 
the Chinese government, our ambas¬ 
sador Sardar Panikkar has allowed him¬ 
self to be influenced more by the Chine¬ 
se maps and by regard for Chinese sus¬ 
ceptibilities than by instructions or by 
India’s interests." According to the 
author, Panikkar "constantly misled Pan¬ 
dit Nehru about China...as ambassador 
to Egypt, he had aroused intense dislikes 
and suspicions...he hardly ever attended 
ofrice...signed files ‘I agree’ without 
looking at them...was quite naive in 
administrative matters." 

He has a lot to .say about Krishna 
Menon under w^om he served in the 
United Nations in New York. Menon 
did not like Rajeshwar Dayal and had 
him replaced by his favourite Arthur 
Lall (now settled in New York) and 
Romesh Bhandari. "Menon used to treat 
ambassador Lall and other officers of 
the mission as show boys or doormats. 



and with little more respMt than be 
would treat acourtier,” he writes.- Heliy* 
ed on tea. toast and a drug calked Lumin¬ 
al. Once he summofled Mahinder 
to his room well after midnight tuid asfc> 
ed him to make tea. On his refusal to dp 
so, Menon told Lall to make adverse 
comment on his confidential report. He 
had a doctor removed from the mis¬ 
sion’s panel because he kept the peat 
Menon waiting for a few minutes. 'Wfthle 
in New York, Menon had an English gui 
living with him; he caused Nehru embar¬ 
rassment for his unauthorised state¬ 
ments on Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
And when necessary, told a blatant lie. 

Mahinder Singh’s ambassador in 
Poland, M. V. Nair was "uncouth, diffi¬ 
cult and bloated with self-esteem". He 
had an additional security guard sent 
from India so that there was always 
someone to open the door of the car 
when he arrived. When one of the guar¬ 
ds died, he ordered the entire staff to 
wear white for mourning, had the trico¬ 
lour fly half-mast and insisted that 
Mahinder Singh recite slokas from the 
Gita at the crematorium. 

I Many of our ambassadors made 
money by illegal means including robb¬ 
ing their own embassies of silver, crocke¬ 
ry and fittings. Behind their backs they 
were known chhuree char (knife 
stealers) or darry chor (carpet stealers). 
They sent cars, fridges, TV .sets as "per¬ 
sonal baggage" through subordinates 
returning home. 

There are only 159 nations in the 
world: India maintains 167 foreign mis¬ 
sions. "PriOTities of different diplomatic 
posts are fixed not to their importance to 
India but on the comforts to our beloved 
officers. So the countries of vital import¬ 
ance to us like China, the USSR and 
Pakistan would fall in the categoiy of 
"hardship" posts classed "C". London, 
Washington, New York, Vienna etc 
which have less to do widi us are "plum" 
posts classified as "A" and preserved for 
the fortunate and favour^ few," he 
writes. 

Uptil the Fifties, the external affairs 
ministry’s budget was only a few crores. 
'Today, it is over 550 crores, most of it in 
foreign exchange. Perhaps Dr Manmo- 
han Singh and Solanki Will look into this 
scandalous waste of money. • 







And a 
censored 
version of 
the market 
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What was the hurry? 

The printers currently in use 
are quite adequate. And 
if computers aren’t 

complaining, what was the 
tearing hurry to bombard the 
market with this top-of-the- 
line 300 cps whiz-kid? 
Preposterous! 

User>frieiidlines8? Or... 
seduction? 

All operations of the Godrej 


930X Printer, it seems, are 
possible through a finger-tip 
front panel control. And it’s 
so designed, even aJHIl^^ 
novice can make full use of all 
the built-in capabilities. 

This is not user-friendliness; 
it’s jpppppgi (downright 
seduction! 


Paper handling? Looks 
like black magic! 

Both bottom feed and rear 
feed are possible with 
the ■■■■[i. 930X, and so is 
cut-sheet feeding without 
having to take the continuous 
stationery out of the tractor. 
Feeding of paper and removal 
of paper is*at the touch 
of a button! Now if this isn’t 
VHHl uncanny, what is? 


*'*‘‘*’ OflSce/Marketlng Dept. (Computer Peripherate), Plant 16, Piroishanagar, VikhroU, Boibbay 
400 078. Tel; 6171166/77 Tlx: 011-71602 GOVK. Brancim: Bmbay (North) Tel; 6170451/1465. Pune Tel; 668968. Ahmedabad Tel:- 


831646. RajjkM Tel; 24919. Bhopal Tel; 664076. Indore Tel: 23663. Jabalpur Tel: 27821. OelM Tel: 6845002/6846007. Chandigaili 





Incredible hold ovej time 
and distance! 

The news is that the 930X 
operates non-stop for days 
together without a 
switch-off! And it’s a 
long-distance runner with a 
high printhead life of over 500 
million strokes! But who needs 
that kind of printing PBHHV 
prowess, except perhaps 


a printing press! 

The unfair advantage of 
font cards! 

The 930X offers a variety of 
standard fonts. Moreover 
there’s a slot near the front 
panel which eagerly takes on 
a font card besides the 
standard ones. Now that’s 
hitting other printers 
below iHMHB the 



Compatibility? It looks 
like conspiracy! 

The 930X is available with 
IBM and EPSON ESC/P 
Emulations. Plus, it offers 
the unique option of an 
EMULATION card which 
makes it compatible 

with a host of other systems. 
Now isn’t that taking 
compatibility a bit too far? 

Well, now that you’ve heard 
the printable excerpts of the 
market reactions, it’s time 
to contact your nearest Godrej 
Dealer for a live demo.Without 
fear, prejudice, or obligation. 
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No other printer likes it. 


40849 Faridabad Tel: 210415. Jaipur Tel: 62182. Kanpur Tel: 2101:15. Lucknow Tel: 241671. Calcutta Tel :i(0Ha)99^_A8anaol Tel. 
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Does the new government have a 
policy on Kashmir? 


F ^pm the helicopter that 
brought Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan, his family and a 
host of other VIPs including 
film star Rajesh Khanna to 
Kashmir, the Valley looked picturesque 
as ever. The stately chinars had turned 
gold and the waters of the Dal Lake were 
a huge mass of red and green. The house¬ 
boats that usually did booming business 
during this time of the year, seemed 
deserted and forlorn. From the skies. 
Kashmir looked deceptively calm and 
normal. 

For most part of his Kashmirtrip. Cha¬ 
van and his officials stayed indoors at 
the Chashma Shahi state guest house in 
Srinagar. The ' Governor, Girish 


Chandra Saxena, met the home minister 
there to apprise him of the harsher reali¬ 
ties; the havoc caused in die last 21 
months by three successive govern¬ 
ments at the Centre. 

Not that the veteran Chavan was 
unaware of what was happening in the 
Valley. But he put up a stoic front and, at 
a press conference in Srinagar, maintain¬ 
ed that the new government would take 
steps to bring peace. But how? The 
home minister insisted that the Centre 
was all for a dialogue with the militants. 
He was perhaps not briefed about the 
fact that most of the outfits had rejected 
the idea of talking to the government: its 
leaders had publicly said that the Kash¬ 
mir problem could only be discussed at 



an international forum, where Pakistani 
representatives would also have to be 
present. 

But now’s perhaps the most appropri¬ 
ate time to initiate fresh discussions on 
Kashmir. Though the militants are as 
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obdurate as ever, a number t)f develop¬ 
ments in the past six months have given 
the government a distinct advantage. 

One is the spate of kidnappings of 
innocent people—many of them foreign 


tourists—by militant gangs. The Jammu 
and Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF). 
perhaps the only outfit among the 
150-odd militant organisations in the 
state which has a definite ideology and 


sweats by intttependent Kashmir, is 
apprehensive that senseless kidnapp¬ 
ings like those of the brother-in-law of 
Union minister Ghuiam Nabi Azad, the 
former state tourism minister Khemlata 
Wakhioo and her husband and the mea¬ 
ningless violence and killings will do 
immense harm to the image of the mili¬ 
tants. Though the people are not exactly i 
fed up with militancy, they have shown ! 
signs of being disillusioned with many 
of the extremist outfits. 

The JKLF has also seen through the 
sinister game that Pakistan is playing to 
foment trouble in Kashmir. On 27 
tember, several pro-Pakistan groups 
held a rally in Srinagar but the JKLF deli¬ 
berately kept itself away. Said Javed 
Mir, the JKLF chief, "We have told the 
pro-Pakistani types that they should first 
unite under one banner before joining 
our movement." 

in fact, if the movement in Kashmir 
has not gathered the desired momentum, 
it is because the militants themselves are 
a divided lot. And many of the insurgent 
groups presently operating m the Valley 
are solely interested in making quick 
money. Stories of how even the Kashmi¬ 
ris arc being forced to pay up have made 
the people suspect of the motives of the 
militants. "But," commented a professor 
of history with a local college, "that 


mimiM supporters belonging to the 
;|^e$siomii class. 1710 groi^is opoi- 
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tius breid^away (tetton of ^ 

^ 'J«mmn and Kashmir Students Ubt' 
ratlon Front (iKSLP), is bead^ by 
Hila) Beg. Although it .refuses to 
admit it qienly, the outfit is sakMb 
owe its existence to Paiusmn. 

Wiwlliii Janh—g faw (WJy) 

It is the militant wing of the 
People’s League, founded in t99Q. '. 
The MJFs image took a beating 
when it kidnapped two Swedish engi¬ 
neers of die Uri Qvil Project and 
held them in custody for 92 days. 


. This ftiiidainenudlst group 
.spearheaded the Islafflisation. of the 
iVaUey, closing down bars, beauty 
saloii8,8ndvideopairlours,whilefor* 
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Spectacular reach 
Safe, sure delivery 

Over 100 destinations across the globe. Linked by rail, rood and 
air. Vast human and other rwources coordirrating a super 
time-bound courier lenrlce-efflclent, sate, sure, guaranteed. 
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* Contractual service to any 
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NEWSWATCH 


'( doesn’t mean that we are not with the 
' people in their fight against the Indian 
government. Yes, many of the groups 
trouble the rich, but they leave the poor 
alcme. It’sthe security forces that humili¬ 
ate us day after day." 

IA nd the war between the militants 
'#%and security forces continues. On 7 
^September, a 1,000-strong battalion of 
the Border Security Force (BSF) won a 
decisive victory. On that day, the para¬ 
military personnel stormed Rainawari, 
so long considered an impregnable for¬ 
tress of the militants and set up camps in 
the locality. The residents of the area 
have fled: while some are scared of the 
forces, others fear that the militants 
would soon launch a bloody battle to tty 
and recapture Rainawari. 

But from the sccuritymcn’s point of 
view, more important than the victory 
over the militants is the fact that for the 
first time perhaps, the people have repos¬ 
ed faith in the forces. "In fact, some of 
them come and tell us that they are 
happy that we are here," said a senior 
BSF officer. But even the para-military 
personnel admitted that the. 3 ,army was 
not the answer to the Kashmir problem. 
Nothing is going to change unless a poli¬ 
tical settlement is arrived at. 

But if the people of Rainawari have 
been reassured by the presence of the for¬ 
ces, the residents of Ashtangoo, Kehnoo- 
$a, Aloosa and Quil have every reason to 
fear the securitymen. The villages are 
bordered by thick jungles, through 
which militants often cross over into 
Pakistan. Recently, the army cordoned 
off the entire area in search of trouble¬ 
makers. And as panicky residents ran 
out of their houses, they were fired at 
indiscriminately. Village elders claim 
that at least 50 people died from bullet 
injuries. 

The repression didn't end there. The 
! army moved in and rounded up villagers 
at will. They were taken to the interroga¬ 
tion centres and grilled and tortured for 
hours. Even an aged block president 
belonging to the National Conference 
wasn’t spared: three metres of cloth 
were thrust down his throat and his legs 
battered with rods. And Shaukat Ali 
Shah (20) was given electric shocks to 
make him admit that he’s been to Paki¬ 
stan recently. Perhaps the Press Council, 
which gave a clean chit to the army over 
the Kunan Pushpora incident, would do 
well to visit the four villages to see for 
themselves how the Kashmiris are being 
alienated by a brute force. | 



Eaeatotlng vtotone* In tiM Valtoy: no solution bi sight 


T hen, tliere is Bandipora, the beautiful 
area on the banks of the Wular Lake, 
around 55 km from Srinagar. Between 
12 and 19 September, the army conduct¬ 
ed a cordon-and-soarch operation in the 
villages. The residents are still to get 
over the shock they’ve experienced. 

Take the plight of Ghulam Ahmed’s 
family. On the night of 12 September, 
Ahmed’s 21-year-old son, Shaukat 
Ahmed Mir, was shot dead by the forces 
on the main road. And on the next day, 
Mumtaz, his second son, was beaten to 
death by the army even as he was perfor¬ 
ming the last rites of his brother. The hor¬ 
ror tales do not end there: Majid Kash¬ 
mir was shot through his back and Sha- 
fiqa, the 12-year-old daughter of Khaliq 
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Butt, is lying in hospital with a bullet 
injury near her mouth. "They (the army) 
told us that they would not leave anyone 
alive in the villages," said a visibly 
shocked Bashir Ahmed, adding, "This is 
only the beginning of the war. We will 
have our revenge." 

The battle for Kashmir is bound to get 
more intense. And bloodier too. It 
remains to be seen what bick the new 
government has up its sleeve to solve the 
Kashmir problem. So far, the signals it 
has sent out are confusing. On the one 
hand, the home minister has said that he 
is prepared to talk to anyone who is pre¬ 
pared to help in bringing peace to the 
Valley. On the other, S.B. Chavan has 
declared that his government doesn’t 
intend to change the policy on Kashmir. 
The truth is that the Centre is still confus¬ 
ed and would rather wait and watch the 
situation for some more time. 

But then, such an approach might 
spell disaster. In the coming months, 
Pakistan will definitely try and rkise the 
Kashmir issue in some international for¬ 
um or the other. JKLF leaders, too, have 
planned a massive publicity campaign 
on the Valley during the Commonweal¬ 
th meet in Harare. It’s to be seen how 
India reacts to such moves. 

The Valley, however, will bum for 
some more time. And the Kashmiris are 
already preparing for a bitter winter. • 
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SUBRAMANIAM SWAMY 


NOW OR NEVER 


India can still prevent Kashmir from seceding 


Kashmir is on fire. 
By which I me^" 
Jammu, Valley 
and Ladakh are 
burning. And yet 
hardly anyone is 
paying serious 
attention to the 
deep consequen¬ 
ces for the Indian 
nation arising out 
of the situation there. Without exaggera¬ 
tion, it can be said that Kashmir is the 
agni pariksha of the hoary concept of 
Indian nationhood. Kashmir stays, India 
survives. Kashmir secedes, India will 
recede into oblivion. Kashmir is. the 
negation of the vicious communal propo- 
ganda that Muslims anywhere in India 
sooner or later demand another 
Pakistan. If Kashmir goes, we shall not 
be able to face the onslaught of the 
Hindu fascist forces. India would be doo¬ 
med then. 

At a point in time in history, when the 
Soviet Union is disintegrating, Yugosla¬ 
via in pieces and Sri Lanka is in ethnic 
chaos, can any patriotic Indian be oblivi¬ 
ous of the sinister developments in Kash¬ 
mir? But that today precisely is the posi 


tion. The time has, therefore, arrived to 
take stock. It is now that we must devise 
a complete and lasting remedy to Bharat 
Mata’s bleeding head wound. Now or 
never, I would think. 

What, in a nut.shell, is the Kashmir 
problem ? It is that large sections of the 
people of the Valley have been mesmeri¬ 
sed and terrorised not to want to be a 
part of India. Just because some people, 
even if in temporary majority, want to 
secede from India, it does not mean that 
Kashmir has to go along or the rest of 
India agree to this. India is not an artifici- 
ai construction of some despotic dictator 
as the Soviet Union was and can be unra¬ 
velled once the dictator departs. India is 
an ancient organic union reared in the 
tradition of the oldest unbroken culture 
in the world. Kashmir, for most of Indi¬ 
a’s population, is not cherry fruit crates 
and beautiful carpets but of the Amar- 
nath caves, Shankaracharya Hill and 
Vaishno Devi. 

I t appears to me that at the root there is 
a misconception in Kashmir among 
troublemakers that by making a nuisan¬ 
ce of themselves, the people of India 
will throw up tneir hands in despair and 
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IftheBJPwasraally 
patriotic (wfhich it Is 
not) It should iMve 
withdrawn support 
to the National Front 
]ovemment¥vhan 
.P. Singh (above) 
hadsurremtoredto 
the JKLF terrorists 
on the Rubaiya Issue 
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hand over Kashmir to the Hizbul Mujahi¬ 
deen. Nothing of the kind will ever hap¬ 
pen. It is a ridiculous idea that just 
because some people, even if in majority 
in an area, change their mind. India has 
to change with it. 

We need a tough home ministry set¬ 
up that will make it clear to all 
the 4S-odd terrorist organisations in 
Kashmir that, short of parting with Kash¬ 
mir, the Centre is prepared to discuss 
and resolve any issue by negotiations. 
And if that is not acceptable, then the 
Centre is equally equipped to turn 
around the ’’kill and kidnap ratios" in a 
manner that will make their own terror 
look like school-boy pranks. The 
Centre should also publicise among the 
people that anyone who cooperates with 
India will get all the protection that 850 
million people can muster. This should 
be back^ by concrete action. 

Now why should the people of the 
Valley listen to the rest of India on this? 
If they don’t, then we should inform 
them of the preventive options open to 
us on Kashmir. Karitmir is really three 
states* Jammu, Ladakh and Valley 
"plus" and can be divided 

If the Valley does not listen even after 
exercising the option of dividing the 
state into three, then the second step by 
the Centre shoilld be taken: the abolition 
of Article 370. Legally, Article 370 can 
be abolished merely by a public notifica¬ 
tion issued by the President. It does not 
require Parliament’s sanction. 

Article 370 was really meant for the 
people of the Valley. The Jam- 
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KaanmirVallay 
havabaan 
mMnHMl90dMnd 
tmorisadmito 
want to baa part of 
India bacauM soma 
peopla, in 

temporary majority, 
want to saeada from 
India 


nwites and the Ladakhis hate it since the 
Valley’s elites have used Article 370 
against them. Because of this Article, pri¬ 
vate investments from the rest of India 
have nqt been permitted in Jammu and 
Ladakh where, however, the local 
people have never felt threatened by 
"invasion of Marwaris", to prevent 
which Jawaharlal Nehru had said that 
Article 370 was necessary. 

Let me say for clarity that I am not for 
the immediate abolition of Article 370. 
In fact, I am not for removal of this 
clause while the Valley people want it to 
remain, provided of course, the people 
there want to remain a part of India. 

Unfortunately for India, due to a ser¬ 
ies of policy errors, the Valley people 
have begun to feel that their future is 
with terrorist organisations like the 
JKLF and Hizbul Mujahideen because 
the Indian State appears to be withering 
away in Kashmir. This feeling came to 
hold the people after the R ubaiya kidnap¬ 
ping episode and its handling by the 
V.P. Singh government. 

When Rubaiya, daughter of India’s 
then home minister, was kidnapped, 20 
prominent Muslim organisations had 
condemned it. Even Mirwaiz Mouivi 
Farooq had denounced it. The kidnap¬ 
pers were at the end of their tether when 
the National Front government unilate¬ 
rally agreed to release five hard-core ter¬ 
rorists in exchange for Rubaiya. Natural¬ 
ly, the JKLF jumped at the offer. In the 
eyes of the people of Kashmir, the terror¬ 
ists then became heroes who could hum¬ 
ble the might of New Delhi. 


Those who sided with India looked 
silly. Mirwaiz was subsequently assassi¬ 
nated and the 20 Muslim organisations 
have since been effectively silenced. In 
their {place there has been a musluoom- 
ing of terrorist ofganisations which now 
number about 4S. 

T he problem, however, is also in our 
end. We have in India a dinosaur-like 
organisation called the RSS (Rumour 
Spreading Society), whose body, like 
the extinct species, is huge but the bmin 
is small (which is why tte creature ulti¬ 
mately b^ame extinct). The RSS and its 
fronts like the BJP and VHP have tho¬ 
roughly polluted the atmosphere by 
depicting the Kashmir problem as one of 
Muslim perfidy. The present crisis in 
Kashmir has nothing to do with 
Muslims as such. It has to do with the 
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exi^oitation of tba sentiment of the 
people of Kashmir by terrorists working 
in w India-created vacuum, of the dis¬ 
gust of the people at the corruption Of the 
state administration and the soft state 
power apparatus in New £)eIiU. But dre 
BJP wants to wear its Hindu patriotism 
on its sleeve. IFthe BJP was retdiy patrio¬ 
tic (which it is not) it should have withf' 
drawn support to the National FronS 
government when V.P. Singh had sur- ^ 
rendered to the JKLF terrorists on the 
Rubaiya issue. 

In other words, the Kashmir problem 
cannot be handled by sweet-talking with 
anybody or by concessions or by pitting 
the Hindus against the Muslims. 

The first step for us to take, before tak¬ 
ing any other step is to establish the cre¬ 
dentials of the Central government on its 
determination to keep Kashmir as a part 
of India no matter what the cost. This 
can only be achieved, at this late stage, 
by telling the citizens of the state that if 
they do not give up their secessionist 
demand, the Centre would fist trifurcato 
the state, and if that still does not bring 
about a change in attitude of the peple, 
the Centre would follow through with 
the second step of abolishing Article 
370of the Constitiion and simultaneous¬ 
ly scrapping the J&K Constitution. 

I am quite certain the threat of the 
above mentioned two-stage action by 
the Centre would bring about a qualita¬ 
tive change in the atmosphere of the 
state. Already, people in the Valley are 
miserable over the cut-back in tourism 
and the shutting down of industry. The 
terrorists are trying to prop up the 
morale of the people by promising arm¬ 
ed intervention by Pakistan a la 
Bangladesh. This, of course, will never 
happen. Pakistan will fight to the last 
Kahmiri by subversion and training 
camps, but it is not equipped to fight a 
protracted war with India. Tbe Kashmiri 
people must understand why this is so. 
Hence, the Centre should lanuch on a cre¬ 
dible propaganda blitz to tell the poeple 
of the utter futility of dreaming about 
Pakistan liberating Kashmir, or that 
their future lies with those who propaga¬ 
te such absurd nonsense. 

Kashmir is retrievable even today. It 
has to be made so anyway for India’s 
long-term survival. What we need to do 
is to shake off the cobwebs in our heads, 
and go about on the issue as if retaining . 
the state is a life-and-death question for 
us—which of course it is. 
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Ontheron 

The ULFA militants are facing the brunt 
of the army offensive 


I s Operation Rhino, the largcst-ever 
army ofl'ensi vc to be launched again¬ 
st the rebels of the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA), going the Ope¬ 
ration Bajrang way? It’s hardly two 
weeks that the troops have been des¬ 
patched to Assam, but armymen are 
already asking this question. Their 
immediate cause for concern is the 
Assam chief minister Hiteswar Saikia's 
recent remark that though the army has 
been asked to tame the ULFA. he was 


to the hilt. The Assam chief minister was 
called to Delhi to clarify matters and the 
deadlock ended only after he agreed to 
give the army a free hand in delaing with 
the ULFA militants. 

But just when the troops had cornered 
the extremists, Hiteswar Saikia began 
making disturbing noises. First, he said 
that the army was operating in the state 
under his command and the troops 
would return to their barracks whenever 
he wanted them to do so. Then, the chief 



OpanrtkMi Rhino: hooping uptho prooouro 


not ruling out the possibility of a negotia¬ 
ted settlement to the problem. 

Operation Bajrang, it may be recal¬ 
led, was launched late last year but was 
called off at a time when the army was 
on the verge of a decisive victory over 
the militants. The operation was dubbed 
a failure and the troops had come in for a 
lot of criticism from various quarters. 
This time, however, the ttfiny top brass 
had rept>rtedly sought an assurance from 
the ministry that it would be allowed to 
complete the operation before agreeing 
to move into Assam. Defence minister 
Shnrad Pawar, too, backed this demand 


minister told reporters in Guwahati that 
the doors of a dialogue were still open 
and that the state government was still 
negotiating with the militants to secure 
the release of those kidnapped by the 
ULFA on 1 July. Senior army personnel 
wondered how the civil administration 
and the army could pursue two different 
paths when the need of the hour was to 
get together to weed out the ULFA 
militants. '' 

The resultant tension between the 
army command and the .state govern¬ 
ment set the Centre thinking, it was left 
to home mini.ster S.B. Chavan to soil out 


the problem. He made it clear to both the 
partiesthattherewasnoquestionofhold'. 
ing talks with the ULFA as long as the: 
army operation was on. And Hit^war 
Saikia was asked not to issue press State^;' 
ments on the matter as it was sehtUnl, , 
wrong signals to the people of the state.' ; 

Of course. Operation Rhind kicked : 
off with a bang on 15 September. AjkI, 
over the last two weeks, the troops haVe 
met with a number of significant succes¬ 
ses. Hundreds of ULFA cadres have 
been picked up, over a dozen training 
camps destroyed and a sizeable quantity 
of arms and ammunition seiz^. But 
what’s most important is that the people 
have welcomed the operation and are 
not us hostile towards the jawans as in 
the past. One reason for this, senior 
army commanders say, is because Ope¬ 
ration Rhino is a combined effort of tlje 
civil administration and the troops. * « 

And such an arrangement has already 
paid rich dividends. Preliminary reports 
suggest that in most of the ULFA 
strongholds of Upper Assam, the people 
are cooperating with the troops in their 
battle against the militants. Otherwise 
the army would have been on a wild 
goose chase since the ULFA has more 
cadres overground than those under¬ 
ground. The organisation also has an 
excellent intelligence wing, which is 
capable of keeping track of every army 
move. During the army crackdown last 
year, most of the ULFA boys managed 
to get away solely because of their popu¬ 
larity among the ma.s.ses. 

Moreover, during the earlier offen¬ 
sive, the local authorities were kept 
away since it was feared that a pro- 
ULFA administration would hamper 
army operations. The decision boome- 
ranged as the troops were not only unfa¬ 
miliar with the Assam terrain, they had 
to operate without any worthwhile intel¬ 
ligence reports on the ULFA. The gap 
was plugged this time and the civil admi¬ 
nistration was also asked to take part in 
Operation Rhino. Senior army officials 
in Assam admit that it was on the basis 
of tip-offs pntvided by the local authorit¬ 
ies that most of the arrests have been 
made so far. 

At a time when the ULFA militants 
are clearly on the run, any talk of calling 
off the operatian would naturally demo¬ 
ralise the army. The important thing 
now is to keep up the pressure on the mili¬ 
tants and not to give them the breathing 
time that they so desperately need at the 
moment.* 

MMm A. RoMkafo/OHiraiwtf 
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Vijaypat Singhania, aviator, 
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Child labour is rampant in the match andfireworks factories of Sivakasi 


t’s stiil dark when factory 
agent arrives with a bus and 
hastens through the narrow lanes 
of Sukravarpatti, one of the many 
small villages in Sivakasi, Tamil 
Nadu. And within a short time, this 
modern-day Pied Piper has a hot^ of 
children and women following him. Fcff 
the little ‘match children’ of Sivakasi, 
another day has just begun. The daily 
routine goes scmnething like this: they 
fall out of bed in a daze, hurriedly splash 
some water on their faces, maybe grab a 
bite and by four in the morning file into 
the waiting factory bus. 

The girls would have 
hastily pulled on half- | 
saris that cover their 
smaU, under-developed 
bodies. The boys, fewer 
in number because many 
are sent to school, cany 
large tiffin boxes to sus¬ 
tain them through the 
arduous 16-hour grind 
ahead. Each family sends 
out its children—some 
2,50,000 of them in the 
Sivakasi area—aged bet¬ 
ween five and 16, to the 
match, firework and litho 
factories that have earned 
this place the epithet, Kut- 
ty Japanin (Little J^wn). 

■.pNt are all hard-working 
ptople," boasts Kamaraj, 


owner of a small scale match 
unit. "Our fields don’t have much water, 
so our children cannot afford to play. 
But they enjoy the work.” j 

Kutty Japanin has been built on the 
blood, sweat and tears of its children. 
There is no place for an adult in the 
match factories, where everything is pro¬ 
duced manually. Children have nimble 
fingers, can be paid a pittance, and besi¬ 
des, when they can be bread-earners, 
why bother to send them to school? In 
the villages of Kamarajar district, large 
families are the norm. One more mouth 
to feed simply means two more hands to 


Children at work in a fireworks factory: hazardous job 






work at the match factories. Never mind 
that Sivakasi’s child workers have lost 
their childhood, sitting in cramped 
sheds with scores of other workers and 
mechanically performing their duties. 
Never mind that the conditions in which 
these children work are inhuman:* 
14-hour shifts in the most unhygienic 
situations and barely enough food to see 
them through the day. "They would star¬ 
ve if we didn’t give them jobs," claims 
Rajan, a factory foreman, smugly. 
"Here, everybody is happy, the parents 
are happy as the children are profitably 
employed.” 

There is nothing happy 
about their existence 
though. Sivakasi is infam¬ 
ous for having the largest 
number of child labou¬ 
rers in India. Its other 
claim to fame is that it 
accounts for 83 per emt 
of the country’s match 
and fireworks produce 
and has a large number of 
very successfiil litho prin>, 
ting presses, some of 
#hich are suspected to 
print doUar bills and 
rupee notes. Sivakasi's 
tiieworks lyiits are notori' 
ous for being hazar* 
dous—there have been 
several accictents in the 
recoit past, the worst of 
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which claimed 39 lives at Mennampatti 
on 12 July this year. The minor ones are 
usually hushed up—the state administra¬ 
tion and the factory owners have struck 
up a mutually beneficial relationship. 
\^ch is why it is practically impossible 
to prove that almost every match and fire¬ 
works factory in Sival^i contravenes 
the law by employing children much 
below 14 years of age. 

B y die time the sun is up, Angaleshwa- 
ri and Karthiswari would have tra¬ 
velled almost two hours, cramped into 
the factory bus with scores of children 
from the neighbouring villages. The two 
sisters have been woking at the Rajah 
Match Factory since they were six years 
old because they had to .support a blind 
mother. It is impossible to (tetermine the 
exact age of the children because their 
parents invariably lie and the factory 
owners are only too willing to employ 
nimble hands. The Factories Act, 1948, 
prohibits children below the age of 16 
(this was later amended to 18 years) 
from entering the premises leave alone 
be employed there. Several commis¬ 
sions have been appointed to look into 
the problem of child labour in Sivakasi, 
but no solution seemed forthcoming. 
The outright ban on child labour, whidi 
has been advocated by stmie, is almost 
impossible to in^)lement because of the 
economic profile of this backward reg¬ 
ion of Tamil Nadu. 


The agricultural land in the Kamara- 
jar district—where Sivakasi is locat¬ 
ed— is arid, except for two months in 
the year. Irrigation projects have yet to 
make an impact in the area. In the absen¬ 
ce of work for the adults, everybody 
looks forward to the little ones to bring 
home money and food. Almost as a rule, 
all the families in Sivakasi have large 
number of children for the greater their 
tribe, the more the money. 

After the Mennampatti blast, the 
Supreme Cmut ordciW a thorough 
enquiry into the tragedy. A team of three 
advocates from the Bar was constituted 
to prepare a comprehensive report on the 
accident as well as the working condi¬ 
tions in the Sivakasi factories. On 31 
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August, the committee members—Indi¬ 
ra Jaisingh, R. K. Jain and K.C. Oua—vi¬ 
sited Virudhunagar and Sivakasi and 
found that children well below the a^e 
of 14 years were employed in the match, 
factories. Most of the kids were, 
however, whi.skcd away before the dele¬ 
gation from Delhi arrived at the match 
and fireworks factories. However, an 
unscheduled visit to the Tenzing Match 
Factory made it amply clear thm young 
children—predominantly girls, who are 
more sought after because of their "nim¬ 
ble fingers" and their ability toomcentr- 
ate better than their male counterparts 
—formed the backbone of the grossly 
underpaid woricforce. 

Though the Supreme Court order of 
1986 stipulates that children, in the face 
of economic necessity, may be employ¬ 
ed in the p»;kaging unit at match facto¬ 
ries, provided it is done at a place away 
from the manufacturing area, dte entire 
manufacturing and packaging process is 
often done under one roof. In the Tenz¬ 
ing factory, over a hundred young girls 
sit cross-legged on the floor, ctextrously 
bimching together row upon row of 
matchsticks and filling them into boxes 
which are pasted and folded in a unit 
nearby. An entire wooden frame can 
hold approximately a hundred boxes, 
and even the fastest fingers can com¬ 
plete no'more than three or four frames a 
day. Since payments are made on a piece- 
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rate ba^, the maximum that a worker 
can earn in a day is about Rs 20. 

B ut at times the children have to pay 
deariy for this pittance. The friction 
caused while gathering up the matches 
often results in fires. On 31 August, for 
instance, Seethalakshmi, who says she 
is 14 but looks a lot younger, had a nar¬ 
row escape when her clothes caught fire. 
"We are used to these .small accidents," 
says the girl stoically. "It is when the 
whole shed goes up in flames that we 
may have something to worry about." 
Seethalakshmi may not be aware of it, 
but most factory sheds are veritable tin- 
derboxes. Wood shavings cover the 
floor, and the matchsticks could start a 
fire in a split second. And since most of 
the workers are illiterate children, it is 
almost impossible to teach them safety 
methods. 

Though government pressure and 
Supreme Court rulings have so far failed 
to contain child labour in Sivakasi, the 
state government under chief minister 
Jayalalitha claims that it is committed to 
eradicate this evil. The National Child 





A factory blown up by a blast: safety norms are non-existent 


Labour Project has infused some hope 
into an otherwise depressihgly bleak sce¬ 
nario. Under the project, 1,800 children, 
drawn mostly from the match factories, 
receive formal education, a noonday 
meal and a small stipend to wean them 


away from toiling in the factories. But 
this scheme does not even skim the sur¬ 
face of this acute problem. "We see no 
way out, except to eradicate child labour 
in a phased manner,” says Kumaran, an 
activist who has worked in the area for 
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Nimble fingers sort out matchsticks: they are paid a pittance 


the past six years. "Total mechanisation 
or the ban on child labour would only 
result in starvation and more poverty 
among the people." 

Though the administration did its best 
to hide the children from the visiting 


Supreme Court team, it was not difficult 
to locate them as they returned home at 
night to grab a few hours' sleep before 
being rudely awakened by the factory 
agent in the morning. Geetamma com¬ 
plains of a terrible headache, while Sha- 


shikala lifts her (rail arms to signal that 
they hurt. 

Child labour is a conunon j^ienome- 
non in bidia, ivith young children tend¬ 
ing cattle, looking after younger 
siblings, or even cot^g. "But at least { 
there, the atmosplrere is not soul- i 
destroying," says Oeeta Manian, a social 
worker. "Quite l^>aft from the obvious 
dwgers that these children face working 
in a potentially hazardous environment, 
their minds arid bodies are stunted, sitt¬ 
ing in assembly lines and having little 
else to occupy their lives with. "Do you 
really believe that we feel happy send¬ 
ing our children to the factories?" askS 
Mutthumanickam, a middle-aged 
woman with four factory-going child^ 
and a husband who won’t woik. "But 
what other way is there to fill our 
stomachs?" 

While the outright banning of child 
labour is desirable, it will be a long time 
before this is made feasible. Till then, 
the children of Kutty Japanin will conti¬ 
nue making matches for livelihood. * 
Shlrmx MUhva/Sivakmtt 
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AdJnstabie Roomaker shelves 
3 hill and one half-shelf, all 
adjustable for greater flexibility. 


Easyatore vegetable crisper 
Largest vegetable crisper. With a 
unique separator tray for small 
items. 


Convetdent overflow tray 














Wine, women and teiror 


The liquor mafia goes on a binge in Madhya Pradesh 


i f you can't silence them, sozzle 
them. That seems to be the guiding 
principle of the BJP government in 
Madhya I^adesh which has revived priv¬ 
ate trade in liquor in the state’s tribal dis¬ 
tricts. And armed with this new firman 
from the regime of chief minister Sun- 
derlal Patwa, the liquor mafia has staged 
a comeback with their dreaded muscle¬ 
men, and are ruling the roost in a region 
in which they were almost ousted a few 
years back. In fact, the chief minister has 
promised them much more than the 
liquor barons had bargained for; he has 
promised to amend the state liquor laws 
in their interest, if necessary. 

Till last year, liquor in the tribal areas 
was sold only through shops run by the 
state excise department, with no private 
trader being allowed to entiyr the busi¬ 
ness. But it was Shyama Charan Shukla, 
the Congress(l) chief minister who had 
been in power briefly in 1990, who had 
decided to privatise. Obviously, Shukla, 
whose position was all too tenuous after 
his party's ouster at the Centre in the 
1989 parliamentary elections, was out to 
woo a powerful lobby that often played 
a crucial role in the state’s politics. 
However, when the BJP came to power 
in the state after the 1990 Assembly elec¬ 
tions, Shukla's nebulous policy was 
bolstered by the new dispensation com¬ 
mitted to large-scale privatisation. It 
threw open the tribal areas to the private 
contractors. And to ensure them a grea¬ 
ter bonanza, it shut down all departmen¬ 
tal outlets, rendering about I ,S00 people 
unemployed. 

Not satisfied with acquiring a virtual 
captive market, the liquor barons induct¬ 
ed a large number of musclemen into the 
tribal districts to crush likely opposition 
from various voluntary groups and 
labour organisations working to wean 
the tribals away from wine. And, expec¬ 
tedly, the crime rate shot up alarmingly. 

In recent months even BJP activists 
have not been spared in some cases. For 
instance, the president of the Bharatiya 
Janata Yuva Morcha, the youth wing of 
the ruling party, was severely beaten up 
when he tried to prevent the iUegal sale 
of liquor through mobile vans. Initially, 
the administration stood by as gaping 


spectators. The police was forced to take 
action against the offenders only when a 
crowd of several thousand people ghe- 
raoed the local police station. 

In another instance, liquor contrac¬ 
tors fired in the air to terrorise demonstra¬ 
tors agitating against privatisation of 
liquor sales in a village in Bilaspur di.s- 
irict. Elsewhere in the same district, the 
laitlials (baton-wielding goons of the 
liquor contractors) tried to bum a shop¬ 
keeper alive because he had refused to 
put up with their high-handed beha¬ 
viour. Moreover, harassment and sexual 
abuse of tribal women by these toughs 
forced the Gondvana Samaj Tribal 
Youth Organisation to demonstrate at 
Kanker and other places in Bastar. 


The chief minister is perhaps now 
beginning to realise his folly. Many of 
his own party MLAs and leaders are 
complaining about the mafia rule that 
has come to replace the government 
administration in many interior areas. 
According to existing laws, the tribals 
arc allowed limited distillation for perso¬ 
nal consumption. But the liquor contrac¬ 
tors are not happy with this arrange¬ 
ment. During his tour of Bastar, Raigarh; 
and Surguja recently, Patwa was told 
that the laithats raided tribal huts daily 
and seized and destroyed the tome 
brew. It was also alleged that excise 
employees were taking part in those 
raids to give them an official colour. Evi¬ 
dently, the liquor mafia is out to esta- 
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blish absolute control over the market, 
even if it means violence and mayhem. 

Shaken by the groundswell of resent¬ 
ment. Patwa directed officials in all the 
tribal districts to take punitive measures 
against erring contractors and govern¬ 
ment employees who connive with 
them. The chief minister also declared 
that the state government would not hesi¬ 
tate to revise its liquor policy to protect 
the interests of the tribals. 

But will his fulmination force the 
genie back into the bottle? If it doesn’t, 
Patwa will have a large measure of 
trouble to wash down. • 

M.KI(bar/iMPHr 
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Caste becomes institutionalised as 
politicians fight for votes 


n 1977, when Chaudhary Charan 
Singh told the nation that he repre¬ 
sented the interests of the back¬ 
ward castes, the media wrote him 
off as a decrepit old buffer, hope¬ 
lessly out of tune with the modern age. It 
now turns out that the Chaudhary’s only 
fault was that he was, in reality, ahead of 
his time. 

Last year, the report of the Mandal 
Commission into the welfare of Charan 
Singh’s beloved backward castes, sud¬ 
denly set the agenda for cow-belt poli¬ 
tics when V.P. Singh decided that it was 
his programme for the future. At the 
time, the Raja’s rediscovery of the Man¬ 
dal report—commissioned in the Seven¬ 
ties at Charan Singh’s behest but ignor¬ 
ed for years afterwards—was regarded 
as a sell-out to the forces of caste 
prejudice. 


But last week. Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao came to the conclusion that 
V.P. Singh knew a trick or two, after all, 
and announced his own Mandal packa¬ 
ge, which, actually increased the quan¬ 
tum of reservation over the Raja’s con¬ 
troversial proposals. 

Even more bizarre, most political par¬ 
ties (who had muttered darkly about 
going back in time when V.P. Singh 
unveiled his Mandal scheme) rushed to 
pat Rao on the back and solemnly reaffir¬ 
med their commitment to the veiy prin¬ 
ciple of caste-based reservation, that had 
caused poor Charan Singh to be laughed 
at, 14 years ago. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
thought that reservation wasn’t a bad 
idea after all. The rest of the Congrcss(I) 
—which had condemned V.P. Singh 
as a casteist manipulator last year—ap¬ 


Narasimha Rao with V.P. Singh: the game is to out-Mandal the Raja 
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plauded Rao’s initiative. The Commun¬ 
ist Party of India-Marxist (CPI-M) mum¬ 
bled meaningfully about the need to 
help the backwards. And a large chunk 
of the Janata Dal- —including, of course, 
Ajit Singh, son and political heir to Cha¬ 
ran Singh—hailed Rao’s measures. 

Most incongruous of all was that the 
very men who had been at the forefront 
of Ae last initiative—V.P. Singh, Sha- 
rad Yadav and Ram Vilas Paswan—see¬ 
med *0 be the only ones opposed to this 
current bout of backward worship. It 
was not, you understand, that they didn’t 
love backwards as much as the next 
man. Why, they yielded to nobody in 
their love for Gujjars, Ahirs, Yadavs, 
Kurmis and anybody else eligible to 
vote in the cow belt’s marginal consti¬ 
tuencies! But they felt that Rao’s packa¬ 
ge was not quite right when it came to 
advancing the glorious cause of the back¬ 
ward castes. , 

As the .students took to the streets 
again and the first protestor went up in 
flames in Rajasthan, an objective obser¬ 
ver might well have wondered if the 
world had gone topsy-turvy. What 
accounted for this Mandal madness? 

Or, more simply: what the hell was 
going on? 
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(Left and above) Students demonstrating 
against the Narasimha Rao regime's 
reservation policy: Mandal threatens to 
split Indian society 
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are the upper castes, and even this bloc is 
likely to swing to the BJP. In the long 
run, therefore, the party has no real hope 
of recovering in the cow belt, especially 
as it does not have the kind of charisma¬ 
tic leader who can generate a wave. 

Moreover, there is some doubt as to 
whether the cow belt can support a three- 
party system. Without a clear support 
ba.se and given its current number three 
position, the Congress is the party that 
seems least likely to survive. 

Ironically, Rao's best hope is to steal 
V.P. Singh’s clothes. If the Congress 
can out-Mandal the Raja, then it could 
poach on his backw^ turf. At the 


H e still bears the scars of the bums 
and subsequent plastic surgery. 
And walks with a limp, arm resting 
on the shoulder of a friend for sup¬ 
port. But even if you leave aside the 
small matter of phonal appearance, 
Rajiv Goswami is a shadow of his for¬ 
mer self. Haltingly, he explains how 
his organisation. Student Voice, 
intends to counter the Narasimha 
Rao government’s new reservation 
policy. But no, such extrerpe forms 
of protest as self-immolation are not 
on the agenda this time round—n- 
ever mind if Goswami first rose to 
fame after he tried to bum himself 
alive at the height of the anti-Mandal 
agitation last year. 

He has realised, says Goswami, 
what agony parents undergo when 
their children try to end their lives. 
And nothing would persuade him to 
allow anyone else to attempt suicide 
in this gory manner. As forhis perfor¬ 
ming a repeat, as he had threatened to 
do so earlier, he had changed his 
mind. His party and the student com¬ 
munity couldn’t possibly sustain 
such a loss. He could best serve the 
cause of Mandal by staying alive. 

And yet when the second round of 
the anti-Mandal agitation was at the 
take-off stage, Rajiv Goswami was 
conspicuous by his absence. The 
newly-elected president of the Delhi 
University Students’ Union 
(DUSU)-—who’d won the poll even 
though he was neither a member of 
the ABVP or the NSUI—was nowhe¬ 
re to be found on the campus when 
his felfow students needed his advice 
most. Rajiv Goswami had left Delhi, 
on the invitation of certain outstation 
student bodies, because, as he clarifi- 


worst. it could demonstrate to the back¬ 
ward castes that because there was a con¬ 
sensus on Mandal, they no longer had 
anything to gain by sticking with V.P. 
Singh; after all, everybody else would 
also do the things that he had promised to. 

It is this calculation that accounts for 
the current Mandal madness. Political 
observers believe that the BJP will react 
in time-honoured fashion by reviving 
the mandir issue. At that stage, Rao will 
once again play the V.P. Singh role and 
present himself as the champion of the 
Muslims. 

The problem with this theory is that 
even though V.P. Singh tri^ these 


Trail-blazer 

Rajiv Goswami has turned 
into a damp squib 

ed later, his responsibilities included 
the whole country. 

But the explanation didn’t really 
wash. And soon enough, rumours 
began to do the rounds that Rajiv 
Goswami had sold out. Reporters 
who visited the DUSU president at 
home came back with stories of the 
Goswami family’s sudden and inex¬ 
plicable prosperity. But Goswami 
received much flak from other 
quarters as well, with differences hav¬ 
ing cropped up between his party and 
the newly-formed Anti-Mandal 
Commission Forum (AMCF) on 
how best to handle the anti¬ 


stunts in 1990, the Dal still went down to 
defeat in the 1991 elections. So how will 
it benefit the Congress? 

The party’s political managers offer 
two reasons for arguing otherwise: 

• However badly the Janata Dal did in 
the 1991 elections, it still did better than 
the Congress in UP and Bihar. Even if 
the party can improve its vote tally 
enough to become number two in UP, 
this is a considerable achievement. And, 
in any case, the Janata'Dal did very well 
in Bihar. 

• In the long run, there is really no room 
for three major parties in the Hindi belt. 
The future lies in an alliance between the 


reservation stir. 

The AMCF has selected its area 
representatives, but is yet to decide 
on any concrete plan of action. Rajiv 
Goswami, too, is not too sure as to 
what the shape of things to come will 
be, but has worked out a strategy of 
sorts, which he thinks will be effec¬ 
tive; if a little low-key. 

"We will hold dharms, proces¬ 
sions and demonstrations peaceful¬ 
ly," says Goswami. adding that he 
also phans to collect one lakh signatu¬ 
res on an anti-Mandal petition to be 
submitted to the Supreme Court 
before the ca.se comes up for hearing 
Goswami also plans . to 
launch a "nationwide struggle" again¬ 
st Mandal on 30 September, which 
will involve students from all over 
the country. 

But while the agitation may well 
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Congress fixers have been negotiating with several Janata 
Dal MPs. They were hopeful that they might even be able to 
lure Bihar’s Laloo Yadav away from the Dal 


Congress and most of the Janata Dal. 
But if the party is to admit the likes of 
Ajit Singh and R.K. Hegde and leave 
V.P. Singh alone to play his Mandal 
card, then the Raja may actually benefit. 
The only solution is to first steal his 
, issues before making any moves towar¬ 
ds unity 

Congress fixers have been negotiat¬ 
ing with several Janata Dal MPs. Most 
are willing to cross over but because 
they have backward vote-banks they arc 
reluctant to being perceived at having 
deserted Mandal. Now, that objection 
no longer holds. 

Last week. Congress managers were 


take off, the mood this time round is 
sullen rather than combustible. Says 
a teacher of Deshbandhu College, 
south Delhi; "This time it isn’t the 
same as it was last year. Many stu¬ 
dents are not too keen on involving 
themselves as actively in the stir, for- 
fear that their academics would suf¬ 
fer. .So only the student organisations 
are really seeing this through.” 

It wouldn’t take long, though, for 
the atmosphere to change and the agi¬ 
tation to become more violent. Says a 
member of Student Voice and one of 
Goswami’s supporters, "Don’t for¬ 
get that the I AS preliminary examina¬ 
tions, the DUSU elections to the exe¬ 
cutive committee and the autumn 
break are just round the comer. 
Things will pick up later on." 

Goswami agrees and adds that fun- 
^ ding is also a problem this time. The 
unspoken implication is that while 
the last time the Congress was sup¬ 
porting the struggle with money and 
supplies—even if it was largely a 
behind-the-scenes effort—there will 
be no political backing of any sort in 
the second round. The students, led 
by Goswami, intend to begin a fund¬ 
raising drive soon, but the money col¬ 
lected in this manner would, of neces¬ 
sity, be somewhat limited. 

But what will hurt the cause of the 
anti-Mandalites most is the suspicion 
raised about the intentions of some of 
its leaders, most notably, Rajiv 
Goswami. Only if the student com¬ 
munity manages to put up a semblan¬ 
ce of a united fight despite these con- 
( straints, could we have a repeat of the 
autumn of 1990 
Mona Bmrblmym and 
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hopeful that they might even be able to 
lure Bihar’s Lakn) Yadav away from the 
Dal. With no Yadav, and no exclusive 
rights to Mandal, V.P Singh begins to 
look like a no-hoper. 

N arasimha Rao has been working on 
this strategy almost from the day he 
took office. Shortly after he gave .Sita- 
ram Kesri the relatively unimportant 
welfare ministry, the Prime Minister cal¬ 
led on him at his residence and explain¬ 
ed that the portfolio had been selected 
because Mandal came under its pur¬ 
view. Kesri was given the job of trying 
to find a formula that would attract the 
backwards to the Congress without anta¬ 
gonising the rest of the country. 

He took his task seriously enough to 
immediately open negotiations with 
Laloo Yadav, who explained that his 
loyalty to V.P. Singh was predicated on 
Mandal. Another 20 Janata Dal MPs 
(drawn from the Ajit Singh, Lakhan 
Singh Yadav and Chandrajit Yadav 
groups) made the same point. Yes, they 
said, they would cross over and give 
Narasimha Rao the majority he so despe¬ 
rately needed (provided a third of the 
Dal defected), but they needed some sort 


of commitment on Mandal. 

Kesri made no secret of his .support 
for Mandal. Rao was relieved when 
these utterances did not evoke the same 
hostile response that V.P. Singh’s Man¬ 
dal mania had drawn. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster then began to send emissaries to 
other parties to ask if they would support 
a new Mandal package. In each case, the 
appeal was based on the same grounds: 
once there was a consensus on Mandal, 
it ceased to be an issue that any one party 
could exploit. 

The challenge before Rao was to find 
a package that did not seem blatantly 
derivative of VP’s proposals. He 
found it by increasing the quantum of 
re.scrvations over the 50 per cent limit 
and by throwing in an economic criter¬ 
ion which had the effect of making the 
measure seem less casteist because now, 
even the poor from the upper castes were 
entitled to some benefits. 

Once his mind was made up, Rao 
made a great show of inviting Opposi¬ 
tion leaders for consultations. When 
none of them objected too strongly to a 
new Mandal package, he knew he was 
on strong ground. 

On 24 September, he called a meeting 
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of the Cabinet to approve the reservation 
policy. This was, perhaps, Rao’s only 
tactical miscalculation because three 
general secretaries of the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee (AICC) phoned his 
political secretary, Jitendra Prasad, to 
complain that the party was being igno¬ 
red. Prasad passed the message on to his 
boss and the Cabinet immediately referr¬ 
ed the matter to the Congress Working 
Committee (CWC). 

Shrewdly, Rao invoked the name of 
Rajiv Gandhi to get his package past the 
CWC. Rajiv had clearly been against the 


concept of further reservation, but 
because of political expediency, had 
fudged and fudged. For the purposes of 
the CWC resolution, a ‘Raj i v Gandhi for¬ 
mula’ based on what the former Prime 
Minister had told the Lok Sabha during 
the Mandal debate last year, was dredg¬ 
ed up. 

Rajiv had said that 27 percent.reserva- 
tion tothe backward castes should be giv¬ 
en on economic criteria and another 10 
per cent should be given to the poor of 
the upper castes and minorities. This 
accorded with the provisions of Rao’s 


own package. 

The CWC told Rao that as long as he 
followed this so-called Rajiv Gandhi for¬ 
mula it would be satisfied. 

A t the following day’s Cabinet mee¬ 
ting, it was human resource develop¬ 
ment minister Arjun Singh’s turn to sing 
the praises of this Rajiv Gandhi formula. 
Singh asked officials to leave the cham¬ 
ber before declaiming: "At any cost we 
should not deviate Irom what Rajivji has 
said." 

Kesri delivered his usual spiel on the 


"Mandal was part of Congress policy" 


Welfare minister Sitaram Kesri on the new reservation policy 


Sunday-. Why is the Janata Dal 
opposed to the new reservation 
policy implemented by your 
government? 

Sitaram Kesri: It is only natural that 
Janata Dal leadership will be penurb- 
ed after the government's decision. 
They wanted to use the reservation 
issue to build up a vote-bank for them¬ 
selves, and they will not be able to do 
so now. They never ever wanted to 
implement the Mandal report. 'They 
just wanted this problem to continue 
forever so that their vote-bank would 
remain intact. We, on the other hand, 
wanted this problem to be solved. 

Q: The Dal insists that Rajiv Gan- 
^1 had termed the Mandal recom¬ 
mendations unscientific. And asks 
why you have implemented them 
now? 

A: Those who are talking about 
Rajiv Gandhi being against Mandal 
should read the Congress manifesto. 
This was drafted by Rajiv Gandhi 
himself and in it we clearly adopted 
Mandal as a policy. But unlike' the 
V.P. Singh government we have con¬ 
verted socid confrontation into soci¬ 
al harmony. 

Qi On what basis will you decide 
on the ten per cent reservation to 
be given to the poorer sections of 
the upper castes? 

A: While most of the backward 
castes are badly off, it is wrong to say 
that dd upper castes are better off. 


Cdk. 

Im. 



SKamm Knari: "Hm mliieiltlna wilt nlno bnnnfit" 


About 34 per cent of the upper castes 
are close to the poverty line, which is 


constitute 17 percent of India’s popu- 
laticM). So thm is nothing wrong in 


why reservation is very necessary for giving 10 per cent reserviuion to 


them. 

V.P. Singh created a social con¬ 
frontation, divided society and croft¬ 
ed a very dangerous trend. But Mahat¬ 
ma Candid wanted social harmony to 
prevail in our country. Upper castes 


them. This will work as a bridge fw 
social harmony. 

Q: But reservations to the extent 
so per cent are against the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution. 
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need to advance the lot of backwards but \s 
the real surpnse was tourism minister 
Madhavrao Scindia, who emerged as a 
newly-converted champion of reserva¬ 
tion. Scindia, who has visions of leading 
his party to a victory in the cow belt, wan¬ 
ted to extend reservation to include 
Muslims. Moreover, he desired that 
economically-deprived upper castes 
should also benefit from the provisions 
of this package. 

Finally, it was decided that the back¬ 
ward castes would get 27 per cent of the 
quotas but with an economic criterion. 
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A: It needs to be debated whether an 
amendment to the Constitution is 
required or not. I have consulted seve¬ 
ral experts and they are of the opinion 
that constitutional amendments 
would not be required. But if that is 
necessary we will go in for it as well. 
Most of the parties are in favour of 
including an economic criteria and 
so getting an amendment through 
would not be a problem. 

Q: Will there be reservations for 
minorities also? 

A: When we say backward castes, 
we don’t mean just Hindu backward 
castes; Muslims are automatically 
included. Also when ten per reserva¬ 
tion is given to the upper castes, 
Muslims will also benefit. 

Q: But how will one be eligible for 
reservation on the economic crite¬ 
ria? Will the government issue a 
certificate to those who can avail of 
the facility? 

A: We arc still working out the for¬ 
malities and preparing certain guide¬ 
lines. I am sure there will be no pro¬ 
blem in identifying the poorer sec¬ 
tions among the backwards and 
upper castes both. 

Q: But the student community has 
already launched an aiiti-Mandal 
agitation. 

A: I don’t think the agitation will 
take off. All sections of society are 
satisfied with the new reservation 
policy. I know there are disturbances 
in some parts but I am sure they will 
die down when the agitators realise 
the fairness of the policy. 
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National Front loaders at a rally In Now Delhi: upstaged 
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A pro-Mandal rally In Patna: hope for the Congre*s(l)7 


ie, poor backwards would be preferred 
to rich backwards. According to the 
Mandal report, backward Muslims can 
also avail of this benefit. Another 10 per 
cent will be given to the upper caste 
poor. If you add these additional quotas 
to the existing reservation for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, then the 
total figure comes to 59.5 per cent. 

This is certain to be challenged in the 
Supreme Court because it goes against 
the principle that no more than 50 per 
cent of seats or jobs can be reserved 
Should the court throw out the decision, 
then Rao will not be unduly perturbed. 
He will introduce a bill during the next 


Lok Sabha session to permit the 59.5 per 
cent reservation and dare the Janata Dal 
tooppo.se It. 

At present, the Dal is in disarray. 
When its leaders met on 26 September, 
the encounter soon degenerated into a 
free-for-all. Indcr Gujral, Biju Patnaik, 
George Fernandes, Ajit Singh and R.K. 
Hcgde openly supported the govern¬ 
ment decision. Paswan and Yadav 
attacked it with equal vehemence. The 
following day Rashid Masixxl and i 
Chandrajit Yadav gave interviews to the 
papers welcoming Rao’s package and 
further alienated their oppKinents within 
the Dal. 
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"Congress has no sympathy 
for the backwards” 


Dal leader Sharad Yadav accuses the government of 
playing politics with Mandal 


Sunday: Why are you opposing 
the new reservation policy of the 
Narasimha Rao government? 
Sharad Yadav: Because it goes 
against the basic philosophy behind 
reservation—that of the Poona pact 
—for which Ram Manohar Lohia 
and Dr B.R. Ambedkar had fought. 
The issue at stake is not just the remo¬ 
val of poverty among the backward 
classes, but that of preserving the 
dignity of every member of society. 
The inclusion of the economic crite¬ 
ria is against the original philosophy 
of reservation. There are very few 
people among the backward classes 
who are affluent, so why should an 
economic criteria be brought into it. 
It will Just create unnecessary 
obstacles and problems. 

In fact, the government’s inten¬ 
tions are not genuine. It does not 
want to implement the Mandal 
report. 

Q: What do you have to say to 
people who allege that you are 
opposing the Inclusion of the econo¬ 
mic criteria because you want your 
son to get the benefit of the reserva¬ 
tion policy? 

A: I am prepared to give an affidavit 
that I would not take reservations for 
my children. 

Q: There are a number of leaders 
in your party like AJit Singh, B^u 
Patnaik, R.K. Hegde, George Fer¬ 
nandes and Rashid Masood who 
have come out in favour of the Rao 
government’s action. 

A: They have never been supporters 
of the Mandal report. They have no 
interest in the welfare of the back¬ 
ward classes. I do not want to men¬ 
tion names but there are quite a few 
leaders in my party who are on the 
payroll of the Congress, and are pup¬ 
pets in the hands of that party. The 
Congress wants to create hurdles in 
the implementation of the Mandal 


report and they are being used by the 
party towards that end. They have 
not been attending the meetings of 
the PAC (Political Affairs Commit¬ 
tee) of the Dal for last two months but 
just after this decision of the govern¬ 
ment they have started putting in an 
appearance at the behest of the 
Congress. 


R ao is confident that he can pull off 
this Mandal stunt. He is aware that 
there will be some upper-caste resent¬ 
ment. But, he reckons, that this is mana¬ 
geable. His response to those who 
accuse him of having gone even further 
than V.P. Singh is that his package is far 
more sensible. For instance, there is no 
reservation in promotions, educational 
institutions, defence services and scien¬ 
ce and technology. 

That much may be true. And few can 
dispute the electoral logic behind the 
courting of the backward castes. 

But there are other issues at stake. The 
legacy of Mandal is that caste is institu- 
tionali.scd. For years to come every boy 
and every girl will need to know his or 
her caste. They will also be aware of the 
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Sharad Yadav : singing a different tune 


Q: Are you planning to initiate dls- 
cifdinary action against these 
leaders? 

A: We will see what can be done. 

Q: Do you doubt the Intentions of 
the government? 

A: Yes, quite definitely. It has no 
genuine sympathy for t^ backward 
classes. The Congress has been delay¬ 
ing implementing the recommenda¬ 
tions for reservations for backward 
classes over the last 40 years. Today, 
it is talking about including.an econo¬ 
mic criteria as far as backward castes 
are concerned, tomenrow, this will be 
extended to cover Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes as well. 


castes of their colleagues. And inevita¬ 
bly, as less qualified and less talented 
persons get jobs becau.se they happen to 
be bom into the right caste, the resent¬ 
ment and the hatred will spread. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s vision of the Congress party 
was of an organisation that knit India 
into one and encouraged us to forget our 
caste and communal differences. Nara¬ 
simha Rao’s \jsion of the Congress par¬ 
ty is that it has to win the next election. 

That alone shows how 
far—backwards—^we have travelled in 
the 44 years since Independence. • 
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HOSTAGE 


Kidnapping for profit and fame 


A ichaiia Paiikh siis by thf 
telephone in her room at 
Deiln’s Taj Mahal Hotel 
I-.aeh lime il rings, she^ 
ru.shcsio answer il. hach 
lime, she is disappointed. 

Bat k m Bombay, the small eommuni- 
ly ot'Palanpun .lams whoeontrol India's 
diamond trade are still shell-shoekcd by 
the abduction ol four of its le.idiiig 
members 

Two weeks after the kidnapping that 
niaile heatihnes ihioiiglioiil the couniiy, 
the vigil goes on 1 heie hate been no 
breakthiouglis And most eMraordinary 
ol all, Iheie has been no ransom demand 
All llial IS known is that the four mei- 
thants reeeited a letter Irom R Choii- 
dhary, who claimed to be the local lepie- 
senlative ol bman/iaria, an Iialu i firm 
Choudhaiy wrote that his chief cxecii- 
ti\e was visiting Delhi to inaugurate 
l•man/lana's buying oflice and wanletl 
to meet top diamontl 
exporters with a view to 
doing business with them. 

Apparently, 2X merch¬ 
ants received copies of 
this letter, written on a for¬ 
ged letterhead of Finan/i- 
aria, with the Oberoi, 

Suite number 516, given 
as the address of R Chou- 
dhary But, tellingly, the 
letter was not aeeompani- 
etl by a bank reference, a 
standard business practi¬ 
ce Said Kandlal Cho- 
talal, falher-m-law of the 
kidnapped Milan Parikh. 
later, "I would not have 
gone unless the letter had 
been accompanied by it 
bank's nomination and a 
letter ol credit." 

Gilaniali Rxports, 
however, sent its execu¬ 
tives to meet Choudhary 
m Delhi. But the ‘repre¬ 
sentative’ refused to deal 
with them, on the 
grounds that he would 
talk only with the owner 
of the firm. Pappu 


Chawksi, the propnetor ol the 
fimi. did not follow up the trade enquiry 

But Milan Parikh, his cousin Shaunik 
P.irikh, Rajesh Mehta and Gaulani 
.Mehta did They arrived m Delhi on P's 
September- Milan accompanied by his 
wife Archana-—and cheeked into the Taj 
Mahal Hotel (Gautam Mehta prelerred 
the Ta| Palace) All four men were given' 
appointments, with a three-hour time dil- 
Icrence, w ith Ghoudliary on that day, at 
the Oberoi 

Choudhary arrived at Taj Mahal 
Hotel to pick up the F^arikh cousins .it 2 
pm At about-I P's pm, Archaii.i teceived 
a call asking her to eaiicel their return 
tickets on the evening llighl to Bombay 
as her husband was busy in a meeting 
But Miliin Parikh nevei came on the line 
at all, and a suspicious .Archana called 
hack immediately Choudhaiy received 
the call and told her that the Parikhs had 
g.one to Noida to inspect a laclory. 


When theie was no further news until 
X am. Archana, with the help of a friend. 
Amtit Shah, filed an P'lR (First Inlornia- 
lion Report) at the Tughlak Road police 
station The police accompanied Archa¬ 
na to Noida, w here her husband and cou¬ 
sin were sup|Xised to be. but Itiiled to 
liiul them Choudhary's room at the Obe¬ 
roi was broken into hut by then the con- 
iiiiin had disappetired 

.As had Rajcsh Mchlti and his secrela- 
ly Anu|) Kiilkaini, who left the 'l'a| 
Mahal Hotel between 2 and 4 pm, in a 
gieen Mercedes hired Iroin the Tourist 
I'axi Serv ice at Janpalh I'he vehicle was 
recovered lioni the Taj Palace Hotel the' 
following day. but the diiver seemed to 
have disappeared along with the dia¬ 
mond merchants 

Fin.in/iaria issued •! statement, 
through the Italian Faiibassy m New 
Delhi, elanlying ih.ii it ilealt m chemi¬ 
cals. agro-industrial products, phar¬ 
maceuticals and energy 
systems but had no inter¬ 
est in diamonds or preci - 
ous stones. And that il 
had nothing to do with 
anyone named R. 
Clunidhary 

By then, however, the 
five feet nine inches tall, 
curly-liaiiednian whocal- 
led himsell by that name 
had pulled ol I the caper to 
beat all capers 
There were reports that 
suggested that despite the 
dentals issued by the 
families of the abducted 
men a ransom demand 
had. m fact, been maile 
And that the diamond 
merchants would Ix' 
released against a pay¬ 
ment, made abroad m fore¬ 
ign exchange. But the spe¬ 
cial team of CBI (Central 
Bureau ol Investigation) 
olTicials, headed by |oinl 
director Chintamani Shar- 
ma, remained in the dark 
even a fortnight alter the 
kidnapinng 



All four Iddnapped cllaiiionci 
merchants were given appointments, 
with a three hour time difference, to 
meet R. Choudhary at The Oberoi In 
New Delhi 
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T hey do It lor profit. 

They do ii for hiiiie 
And they dt) it (or speci- 
He political ends There 
arc as many motives as 
there tire kidnappeis Hnl 
one thmjt is eleai. this is 
goinj.' (o he the decade ol 
the hostage 

The diamond merch- 
;mts weie piobably kid¬ 
napped (oi lansom Rut 
even as the police groped 
with the lew (acts that 
were av.iilable, the kid¬ 
napping level spread. In 
Kashmir, militants kid¬ 
napped a relative ol parli- 
amenlaiy al'lairs minister 
(ihiilam Nabi .A/ad In 
Assam, the lII.b'A (Unit¬ 
ed Liberation l-'ront ol 



enough, were only a part 
of a continuing trend 

• The first indication of 

kidnapping fever came 
with the abduction of 
Riibaiya Sayecd, 

daughter of the then 
home minister. Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed, on 8 
December, 1089. Rubai- 
ya was released after the 
governirjcnl set five jail¬ 
ed JKLL (Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation 
Front) militants free. 

• The pattern was repeat¬ 
ed when on 27 February. 
1001, Naheeda Soz. 
cldughterof Nattonal ('on- 
Icrence MP Saifuddin 
■So/, was kidnapped. This 
time. Musluak Ahmedifa 


Assam) miirdeied two ONCiC (Oil and 
Niituial (ias ('ommission) oflicials, T 
Rapi and R.P Siivastava, alter the 
government refused to accede to its 
demands 

Indian Oil executive K Doraiswamy 
had better luck The .eovernment releas¬ 
ed nine militants, including the dreaded 
Ikhwan-ul-Musalmcen leader, Javed 
.Shalla, to ensure the ollicial’s sale- 
release. 


harlier, the government had relused 
to give m to Muslim Janbaa/ Force, 
which kidnapped two Swedish engi¬ 
neers working on the Uri Civil Piojcct 
F^venlually. a ransom amounting to near¬ 
ly Rs 2 crores was extracted Irom the 
Swedes before they were set free after 
02 days in captivity. The official ver¬ 
sion. of course, was that the two hosta¬ 
ges had escaped from custody 

But these incidents, though worrying 


key JKLF terronst, was set free. 

• Vice-chancellor ol the Kashmir 
University. Mushir-ul-Uaq. hts assistant 
Abdul Ghani and general manager of the 
HMT (Hindustan MachmcTools) facto¬ 
ry III Srinagar, H.L. Khera were not so 
lortunate. The authorities declined to 
concede to the militants’ demands tind 
the bodies of the men were recovered m 
due course 





The state’s only growth Kidnapping is part of a more A low-level phenomenon, 

industry. Kidnappers operate serious terrorist problem. ULFA Targets tend to be families of 

for publicity, to free militants and prefers acts of wanton policemen. The police have 

even to make a quick destruction and the odd evolved their own method of 

buck—crores were extorted assassination, but has also retaliation: they simply 

from Swedish engineers. So far picked up hostages in an effort counter-kicJnap the families of 

the government has negotiated to secure the release of jailed militants. So far, this has proved 

but now S.B. Chavan says that comrades. The government to be the only effective way of 

the deal is off. stand is that it will not negotiate. dealing with kidnappers. 
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• In Madras, two years 
ago. Eelam operatives 
kidnapped several weal¬ 
thy Lankan Tamils and 
let them off after the ran¬ 
som demand was fulfil¬ 
led. A year later, a group 
of Indian customs officia¬ 
ls were abducted and 
whisked off to Jaffna and 
released only after the 
then chief minister. M. 

Karunanidhi. intervened 
with the Tigers. 

• The fact that Khemlata. 

Wakhloo, a minister in 
the G M. Shah govern¬ 
ment in Kashmir, and her 
husband were guarded by 
seven consUibles of the’ 

Jammu Kashmir Armed 
Police (JKAP) did not 
deter 20 arnied men from breaking into 
their house and kidnapping them. Both 
the Wakhloos and K.C. Gupta, branch 
manager ol the Punjab National Bank m 
Srinagar, were kidnapped by t’;e pro- 
Pakistan Hi/bullah. which is demanding 
the release of Us detained chief, 
Mushlaq-iil-lslam. and nine others. 

L ast week, home minister S.B. C'ha- 
van announced that the government 



iOL 0x«ciitlv» K. Doralswamy: Um govmmiMirt prafamd to 
roloaso JKLF oxtromisto to soeuro Ms frsodom 


would formulate a policy on how to deal 
.with kidnapping. At present, however, 
different states deal differently with 
kidnappers. 

In Kashmir, the policy has been deter¬ 
mined by an accident of history. The 
first high-profile kidnapping m the reg¬ 
ion involved the daughter of the then 
Union home minister There was, there¬ 
fore, no question of refusing to negotiate 
with her captors—all that the 


government tried to do 
was to persuade them to 
scale down their 
demands. 

In the months that fol¬ 
lowed, the Kashmir terro¬ 
rists have shown a remar- j 
kable tenacity in securing 
their demands in return 
for hapless hostages. 
Security forces say that 
they are demorali.sed by 
the government’s willing¬ 
ness to release top milit¬ 
ants in return for hosta¬ 
ges. And the terrorists in 
\um are not unduly pertur¬ 
bed by any successes that 
the army may have 
—they know that they 
have to merely kidnap a 
high-profile ho.stagc, and 
their comrades will be released. 


In Assam, a completely di fferent poli¬ 
cy has been followed The home minis¬ 
try and the state government have repea¬ 
tedly declared their unwillingness to 
negotiate with ULFA to secure the 
release ol any hostages. Even though 
this has caused ULEA to execute its cap- 
lives, the authorities say that they will 
not alter their stand. 



This year, 1038 people have 
been kidnapped. Most were let 
off after ransom was paid. In 
August, Nepali industrialist 
G.C. Duggar was kidnapped 
near Purnea. After a diplomatic 
incident, chief minister Laloo 
Yadav secured his release 
without having to pay the Rs 5 
lakh ransom. 


Kidnapping is the opiate of the 
Marxists. Over the last five 
years, assorted Naxalite groups 
have been picking up 
government officials and 
policemen in an effort to get 
arrested Naxalites out of jail. In 
1987, the principal secretary to 
the state government was 
kidnapped. 


The police fear that 
international gangs of 
kidnappers have moved into the 
capital. There are the usual 
small-time operators, but the 
recent kidnapping of four 
diamond merchants in a 
sophisticated exercise has led 
to the suspicion that big-time 
organised crime is here. 
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TIm Mufti with Ms dauKMsr, RulMlya; (right) Nahsuda Soz: smna hostages are moio 
impertsnt than others 


In Punjab, terrorists 
tend not to pick on high- 
profile targets Instead, 
they kidnap the laiiiilies 
of police ollicials to put 
pressure on them to 
curtail their operations. 

There is no siate-wide 
policy on kidnapping, 
sometimes the authorit¬ 
ies negotiate with milit¬ 
ants and sometimes they 
don’i The unwillingness 
ol (he government to 
lele.ise terrorists to save 
the lives ol wives of poli¬ 
cemen has led the state’s 
police torce to evolve its 
own unoll'icial policy 
counter-kidnapping. 

As soon as a police offi- 
cci finds out the identity 
of the terrorist who is 
holding his loved ones, 
he promptly arrests the 
militant’s entire family. The unspok¬ 
en threat is that it the kidnappers do not 
release their hostages, then their fami¬ 
lies will perish in ‘encounters'. Predicta¬ 
bly, the Punjab police have the most suc¬ 
cess in dealing with kidnapjwrs, despite 


the somewhat dubious morality of their 
policy 

It is not known which pattern will be 
followed while evolving the national 
kidnapping policy Nevertheless, it 
seems unlikely that the government will 


officially sanction counter-kidnapping. 
And no regime can afford to announce 
that it will never negotiate with the 
kidnappers—there is always a hostage 
who is so important that some kind of 
deal has to be struck. 


The conspicuous consumers 

Why diamond merchants are a kidnapper's best friends 


I t look a kidnapping to put the dia¬ 
mond merchants of Palanpur on 
the front pages of the new'spapers. 
But over the last two years, they have 
rarely been absent (rom the business 
and siviety pages. 

Though they constitute India’s 
most inteniational business 
community--with outposts in Ant¬ 
werp, Tel Aviv, New York and I.on- 
don as well as a base in Bom¬ 
bay—the diamond merchants will 
always be associated with Palanpur. 
This small town, 220 kms north of 
Ahmedabad, rarely attracts much 
attention. But for the Jain diamond 
traders who started out there, Pnlan- 
pur will always be home. 

Gossip columns have long churn¬ 
ed out delectable tidbits about the 
fabulous wealth and the conspicuous 
consumption of the Palanpuri Jains. 
Even when they decide to -’iiounce 
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the ni'ifcp.il world, they still find 
ways of spending money. This year, 
fo.‘ instance, the 29-year-o!d, Atul 
Dalpatlal Shah decided to abandon 
hi; worldly ways. Somehow, he 
managed to spend Rs 10 crores on a 
glittering ceremony in Ahmedabad 
to draw attention to this noble 
r.'nunciatioii. 

Earlier, the lavi.sh marriage bet- 
v'-'cn the children of two leading dia¬ 
mond families consumcti an enorm¬ 
ous amount of newsprint. Anything 
between Rs 2 to 20 crores is reported 
to have been spent on the ten-day 
function, .and every little detail from 
the reconstruction of the Jaipur 
flaw I Mahal at Wankhede Stadium, 
where the wedding reception was 
held, to the hiring of young men who 
were painted from head to toe in 
silver-grey and made to psise as sta¬ 
tues alonjj the route, was imtPediale- 


ly lapped up. 

Earlier still, Arunkumar Mehta of 
B, Arunkumar & Co (reported to be 
worth Rs 60.21 crores) made waves 
by bidding Rs iO lakhs for a Husain 
painting—the highest price the pain¬ 
ter has ever fetched—at the Times of 
/nr/w-Solheby auction. "I haven’t yet 
decided what 1 will do with the pain¬ 
ting, ’ was Mehta’s immediate res- 
pon.se to eager newspersons. 

The Palanpuri Jains are resentful 
of the criticism they .seem to attract 
due to this ostentatious spending. 
"We work hard for a living. Why 
shouldn’t we be allowed to spend our 
money the wayjve want to?" asked a 
young diamond merchant, who did¬ 
n't want to be named. 

The export of Indian gems and 
jewellery rakes in a.s much as Rs : 
4,936 crores every year. It accounts 
for 20 per cent of this countty’s ■ 
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ASHOKE CMAKAABAmV 



Bihar CM LalooYMiav with afomiar govanunaiit offtolal who waakMnappad; (f^M) 
thoamtylnAaaaHiiatanimoaaMroa ag a h i at hhl B aiBW f a 


But pncc you declare that you 
will negotiate with the kidnappers, all 
kinds of problems present Iheinselves. 

First, who is to assess the worth ot a 
particular hostage and decide how many 
militants can be released to protect him. 


exports—90 per cent of which is tak¬ 
en up by cut and polished diamonds 
alone. India is, in fact, the world’s lar¬ 
gest cutting centre, thanks largely to 
its skilled and cheap labour force. 

While there are about 3,000 firms 
registered as diamonds exporters, 
less than 60 control over 50 per cent 
of the business. "This is a trade of con¬ 
fidence, you can’t trust just anybo¬ 
dy," says Kantilal Chotalal, whose 
father’s firm, Messers Chotalal, is 92 
years old. Kantilal himself has been 
in the business for 50 years and his 
firm is ranked amongst the top 15 of 
the country. While he concedes that a 
number of non-Palanpuri Jains have 
made inroads in the industry, he adds 
that at the topend, the bu.sine$sis con¬ 
trolled by the Jains who have close 
family links with each other. 

Kantilal himself is an unassuming, 
low-profile man, but the younger lot 
love their new-found celebrity status 
in the media. But while the fabulous 
tales that revolve around them may 
make fascinating reading, the com¬ 
munity has paid a heavy price for the 
publicity. 


The government reckoned that the 
daughters of an MP and the home mini¬ 
ster were worth a few militants. But the 
unfortunate H.L. Khera of HMT was 
regarded as expendable. What is the 
logic behind these calculations? 

Second, negotiating with kidnappers 
is essentially a game of brinkmanship. 
Each time militants have murdered cap¬ 
tives, they have been faced with strong 
public disapproval—something no poli¬ 
tical group can afford. Therefore, it is a 
safe assumption that most kidnappers 
will want a way out. But what consti¬ 
tutes an acceptable face-saver? And 
how hard can the authorities negotiate 
before endangenng the lives of the 
hostages? 

Third, most political kidnappings 
start out as efforts to cam publicity. But' 
eventually, they degenerate into attem¬ 
pts to get jailed militants freed. In nearly 
every case where the government has 
negotiated, it has ended up releasing ter¬ 
rorists. This sets a dangerous precedent 
becau.se then no militant will ever fear 
imprisonment. 

A national policy on kidnapping may 
help resolve some of the political 
issues. But it will have little or no impact 
on kidnappings for ransom. Over the, 
last three months, these have been on the 
rise with as many as 17 instances being 
reported in Delhi alone. 

The police fear that kidnappings will 
follow what is known as the Karachi pat¬ 
tern. Across the border, it is now com¬ 


mon for organised gangs 
of criminals to abduct 
wealthy businessmen 
and their families and to 
release them only after 
exorbitant sums have 
been paid as ransom. 

In Pakistan, two rea¬ 
sons are offered for this 
spurt in kidnappings. Fir¬ 
stly, the Afghan civil war 
has made arms freely 
available. And secondly, 
the lifestyles of that 
country' s rich are so cons¬ 
picuously flashy that they 
present an irresistible tar¬ 
get to kidnappers. 

Both reasons can be 
applied to India, where a 
variety of secessionist 
movements have seen the 
traffic in sophisticated 
weapons grow. And 
where, the rich now have 
lifestyles that make a fetish of 
conspicuous consumption. (It can’t be 
an accident that the mysterious R. Chou- 
dhary picked on the diamond merchants 
whose penchant for excess has reached 
mammoth proportions in recent years.) 

There is no real solution to this kind 
of kidnapping: either the ransom is paid 
or the hostages die. In most cases, rich 
families pay up quietly without alerting 
the police. This has been the experience 
in Pakistan as well. 

What worries the authorities about 
the Choudhary-diamond merchants epi- 
.sode is the sophistication of the opera¬ 
tion. Choudhary had spent nearly a lakh 
of rupees on his hotel accommodation 
before he even met his ttugets. 

The pt>lice fear that he was acting at 
the behest of an international gang of kid¬ 
nappers, a suspicion that was strengthen¬ 
ed when somebody used a credit card 
belonging to one of the diamond merch¬ 
ants in Singapore last week. And if the 
reports about a ransom demand in hard 
currency are correct then this would 
further suggest international links. It 
would also explain why Choudhary 
selected diamond merchants • as his 
targets—most of them are in the export 
business and have access to vast funds 
abroad. 

If these fears are justified then the pre¬ 
sent spate of kidnappings could only be 
the beginning. • 

Nmmhm Hhmtm/BtmltmyandSMna 
SUhm/NmwDmlhl 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


A GOVERNOR IN 
WONDERLAND 

Jcigmohan *s exculpation of himself 






My Frozen 

Turbulence is not, 
. as you might inia- 

_ I gme, the autobio- 

J QF graphy of a stud 

jT. ^ bull. It is Governor 

Jagmohan’s cxcul- 
pation of himself. 

It IS sad book, a 
^ deeply disturbing 

book. .Here is a 
man of considerable administrative 
capacity and no mean achievemcnt- 
—the Delhi Master Plan, for example, 
and "the historic reform of Mala Vaish- 
no Devi shrine",as the dust-jacket of his 
book reminds u.s—charming, intelli¬ 
gent, well-read, doubtless a kind hus¬ 
band and a good father, certainly an 
excellent host (to which as a namak 
harami. 1 can personally te.stify), and. in 
some ways, a gtxxl man. What went 


wrong? Why did he make such a compre¬ 
hensive mess of Kashmir in the bare four 
months he was there, from January to 
May 1991? 

As I read his tortured attempts to 
explain himselt. a childhood ditty kept 
running through my head: 

"When she was gocid 
She was vciy. very good 
But w hen she was bad 
She was horrid!" 

For the fact of the matter is that Jagmo- 
han. as Governor of Kashmir, was com¬ 
pletely out of his depth. He .should never 
have been sent there. He should never 
have gone. Not the first time. Not the 
second time round either. 

He had. none would deny, and—had 
It not been for Kashmir II—many 
would, indeed, go out of their way to 
affirm, a certain technical skill tinted 
with a touch of genius. He understood 


urban redevelopment. He know how to 
clean up. He knew how to relocate. He 
could lay a road. He could restore a 
facade. He could make the fountains 
run. He knew how to lease the Bowers 
into growing just where the VVIP car- 
cade was to round the comer. And he 
knew—as none else Knew—till what 
time exactly late-night shopping was 
allowed in city centres around the world. 
But. at that point, the Peter Principle 
intervened. 

Not all my readers can be expected to 
be familiar with the Peter Principle. So, 
I’d better explain The Peter Principle 
maintains that in most organisations, 
including government, people of ability 
ri.se fairly quickly to their levels of natu- * 
ral ability. But because administration 
assumes that the person who best does 
his job at any given level is the most suit¬ 
ed to do the job at the next high level, pro¬ 
motion IS determined primanly by per¬ 
formance at the lower level, not potenti¬ 
al for performance at the higher level. 
The result is over-promotion, the staff¬ 
ing of senior executive positions by 
, people who do, indeed, have it m them 
to be excellent Number Twos but who 
just do not have it m them to be Number 
One. Jagmohan. an officer of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service (a fact which his dust- 
jacket goes to considerable lengths to 
disguise, referring to him somewhat 
ambiguously as among the country’s 
"topmost civil servant.s'Jwould, I have 
no doubt, have made a great tehsildar. 
Instead, he was made Grand Moghul. 
That was when the turbulence in Kash¬ 
mir started getting unfrozen. 

I lay no claim to any sjjecial cxperti.se 
on Kashmir—nothing, at any rate, to 
compare with the reams and reams 
which Jagmohan devotes to telling us 
how, in the Nilamatu Purana, the Val¬ 
ley is called Satidesa (is that why he put 
It to the torch?), who was King Gonanda 
and who succeeded him, what the monar- 
chs Laladitya and Avantivamian and 
Jaya Simha did or did not do, and the 
deeds and misdeeds of the Sultans of 
Kashmir from the benevolent Shihabud- 
din to the terrible S!iltan Sikandar. 

1 lay, as 1 was saying, no claim to any 
particular expertise on Kashmir, but I 
was there when the all-party delegation 
visited Srinagar in March 1990. And, if 
Jagmohan’s self-serving account of that 
visit reflects the accuracy of his recollec¬ 
tion, then I rather doubt you should take 
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his chrtiniclmg of the Kings and Queens 
ol Kashmir at face value without check¬ 
ing with higher authority 

It is true that for several years before 
Jagmohan played Return of the Cuxifa- 
ther. things had been going from bad to 
worse m the Valley. But it is undeniable 
that in the autumn of 1989. the Valley 
received more tourists than it had in any 
autumn since the beginning of time. It is 
equally undeniable that, Pakistani assist¬ 
ance to the militants notwithstanding, it 
was iIk- writ of the Government and not. 
till the day Rubaiya was kidnapped, the 
writ of the terrorists that ran in the Val¬ 
ley. Kashmir had participated, with die 
rest of the country, in the general elec¬ 
tions that were held in November 
1989— and even 1 1, as Jagmohan gleeful¬ 
ly notes. onl> five votes were cast in 
.Sopoie, the home town of Congress pre¬ 
sident Ghulam Rasool Kar, there were, 
as Jagmohan well knows, but does not 
deign to admit, hundreds of booths 
around the Valley where the franchise 
was exercised normally. Agriculture, 
trade, industry, construction and, of 
course, tounsm, were humming along. 
Papier-mache lamps were being 
made -and sold. As were carpels. And 
w alnut furniture And all the other good¬ 
ies for which the Valley is renowned. A 
lewKaslimin Pandits had. it is true, upp¬ 
ed and gone But. as the Rajiv govern¬ 
ment gave way to the VP dispensation. 
9.“! per cent or more ol the Hindus of 
Kashmir lived exactly where they had 
lived for centuries, m perfect harmony 
with their neighbours. Things were so 
normal in fact that the Valley was about 
to celebrate, with the rest of India, the 
.Silver Jubilee of Pakistan having failed 
m every attempt it had made since 1965 
to secure a resolution on Kashmir in any 
inteniational forum—not even the Isla¬ 
mic Conference, Then, within days eve¬ 
rything blew up. 


T he all-party delegation went to Srina¬ 
gar to find out why. Jagmohan hated 
that. Because, as becomes a good Gau¬ 
leiter. he wanted no one to question him, 
none to suggest an alternative. He want¬ 
ed authority without accountability, 
power without responsibility. That is a 
privilege granted only to harlots, not 
Governors. Jagmohan did not under¬ 
stand that. 

Or, perhaps, he did. Which is why he 
planned, with cunning detail, for a dele¬ 
gation leaking at the seams with mini¬ 


sters, and including both the deputy 
pnme minister and the ex-Prime Mini¬ 
ster, to pay court to him in Raj Bhavan 
—to show the people of Kashmir, as 
ostentatiously as possible, who the Boss 
Man was Nothing could have compro¬ 
mised the credibility of the delegation 
more than such a disastrous start to its 
deliberations. Bveryone saw that—bar 
the lone BJP member, Jaswant Singh, 


I when the buscade—everyone, friJiii 
Devi Lai and Rajiv Gandhi down to 
minor minions like me, were in buses 
—just yards before we were to reach the 
hotel, when the buses suddenly tcHik a 
turn upwards to the right to enter the 
long driveway into the Raj Bhavan In 
his book, Jagmohan hides these delu¬ 
sions of grandeur and pretends that he 
was waiting to receive the deputy prime 




sent along as a kind of mother hen to 
look after ys one-day chick (which is 
how he overheard Devi Lai mumble to 
Rajiv, after staring out lor half-an-hour 
in complete silence at the empty streets. 
"Iska bits kit nuhin /lai"which is also 
why he threw such a tan'rum when, 
later, Rajiv suggested quite gtxid- 
humouredly to Jagmohan that the depu¬ 
ty PM's protocol place was to his right, 
not his left). Jagmohan’s plot was foiled 


The state Assembly 
was in suspension. 
The question was: 
why had Jagmohan 
dissolved it—and 
that too without 
consulting 
anybody? Not the 
home minister Mufti 
Mohammad 
Sayeed, not law 
minister Dinesh 
Goswami, not 
railway minister 
George Fernandes, 
not deputy prime 
minister Devi Lai, 
nor Prime Minister 
V.P. Singh, nor 
President R. 
Venkataraman. It 
was a decision 
taken ail on his 
own—and he 
resented being 
asked to explain 


minisier at the hotel. In fact, he arrived 
only alter we got in. having left Raj Bha¬ 
van after discovering that the buses had 
turned back from the entrance to his man¬ 
sion, thus turning awry his plans of 
self-aggrandisement. 

Jagmohan wanted the all-party dele¬ 
gation to rubber stamp his actions and 
applaud his moves—not ask uncomfort¬ 
able questions or discover an alternative 
reality. He spoke first—and at length. 
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the substantive disrupttons did not take 
place till he had gone well beyond an 
hour into his peroration. 

The interruptions began when he 
came to his decision to dissolve the state 
Assembly. The Assembly was already 
in suspension The question was; why 
had he dissolved it—-and that too with¬ 
out consulting anybody, not the home 
minister, not law minister Dinesh 
Goswami (sitting silently squirming in 
emb;uTassment), not railway minister 
George Fernandes (sitting there think- 


provoked, spluttering argument. He 
wanted, it seems, to demonstrate to the 
ptxir. betrayed youth of Kashmir, that 
he, Jagmohan, had single-handedly sma¬ 
shed the corrupt National Conference 
and its partner in infamy, the Congress 
party, so that they—the youth of 
Kashmir—^would at last gain the right to 
get themselves elected. 

That gave rise to two key questions 
F’irst, which, in his view, was the politi¬ 
cal organisation that could best serve as 
the vehicle to helo realise the dreams of 



Things were so normal that the Valley was about to 
celebrate, with the rest of India, the Silver Jubilee of 
Pakistan having failed In every attempt it had made since 
1965 to secure a resolution on Kashmir in any 
international forum—not even the Islamic Conference. 
Then, within days everything blew up 


ing up new disguises), not the deputy 
prime minister, nor the Prime Minister, 
nor the President. It was a decision taken 
all on his own—^and he resented being 
asked to explain. He maintained that he 
had the constitutional authority to do it. 
He was told that his constitutional autho¬ 
rity to do so was not the point at issue. 
What he was being asked to enumerate 
were the reasons which had led him to 
do what he had done—so precipitately 
and so surreptitiously. 

I t infuriated him to have his understand¬ 
ing disputed, his motives analysed, his 
judgement questioned. That is the true 
mark of a fascist. He is answerable to no 
one. His will must be done. A tehsildar 
might get away with such an attitude 
when confronted by a recalcitrant villa¬ 
ge pnu^n. A Governor cannot. 

[ HMijWgry silence gave way. on being 


the youth of Kashmir? And, second, 
who did he think should lead the state? 

The first gave Jagmohan the opportu¬ 
nity for a disquisition on a theme close to 
his heart: the distinction between funda¬ 
mentalist Muslims, on the one hand, and 
those reared in the traditions of the 
"catholicity of Islam". He said he would 
smash the lundamentalists like the Hiz- 
bul Mujahideen so that the "catholicity 
of Islam" could find political expres¬ 
sion. Asked which political party, if not 
the National Conference, at one end of 
the spectrum, and the Hizbul Mujahi¬ 
deen, at the other, was best suited for the 
young men and women of Kashmir. Jag¬ 
mohan startled the meeting out of its 
somnolence by suggesting the JKLF 
—not. he hastened to add all of it, just its 
more rca.sonuble bits and pieces. Asked 
further whom he was in touch with to 
work out this bizarre scheme, Jagmo¬ 


han. with a touch of pride, said no one in 
particular. Neither was he, it seems, in 
touch with anyone—nor would he 
arrange for any member of the delega¬ 
tion to meet anyone. The fantasy was all 
in his head. 


W hen his startled listeners then 
enquired whom he would wish to 
recruit as the Pied Piper to lead the mis¬ 
guided youth of Kashmir to this Hame- 
lin, Jagmohan actually gave the name of 
Shabir Shah, president of the People’s 
League. Not all of us—certainly not 
innocent me—knew who exactly Shabir 
Shah was, but I .saw Handoo’s jaw drop 
—P.L. HandtK) of the National Confe¬ 
rence. For he knew who indeed Shabir 
Shah was, although 1 didn’t. Now I too 
know. For it is none other than Jagmo¬ 
han himself who has quoted, at pagcs< 
396-397 of his book, the following 
"refrain" from Shabir’s speeches- 
"The enemies of Islam arc uniting on 
all fronts to frustrate its mission. An 
example of this is the iKcupation of 
Kashmir. But now the Kashmiri nation, 
inspired and guided by Islam, has wok¬ 
en up. The sun of Islamic revolution is 
rising. The children of the laith should 
now unite and come to the forefront to 
secure freedom from Bharat Allah’s 
will IS our guide; the Koran is our consti¬ 
tution; jihad is our strategy, and martyr¬ 
dom is our aspiration"' 

I And this was the man to whose tender 
mercies Jagmohan was proposing, in all 
seriousness, to entrust the youth of 
Kasmir. 

None of this, curiously, figures in the 
book. But no wonder, however, that not 
even the government which sent Jagmo¬ 
han to Srinagar could let him remain 
there beyond four months. A sad end to 
what might have been a distinguished 
career if Jagmohan had stuck to giving 
out building licences and plotting green 
belts. For he was a civil .servant par 
excellence, one to be relied on to do 
what his political masters told him to do, 
but hopeless when it came to a job calli¬ 
ng for experience, maturity and political 
antennae, as with the clearing of Turk¬ 
man Gate and the governorship of the 
most politically sensitive state in the 
country. For, 

"When he was a’^abu. 

He was very; very good 
But when he was a Governor 
He was horrid!" • 

(Th0 views expressed m this column ere those of its author 
end do not purport to constitute an offtaal statement of the 
Congress party's views) 
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Getting 

EVEN 

Perhaps N.T. 
Rama Rao 
feels he’s been out of the 
news for too lotif. Perhaps 
he just can’t do without 
drama. Or perhaps he's still 
sore about what happened 
to Vishwamitra and has 
vowed to get even with 
Doordarshan with his next 
film. 

Whatever might have 
been his incentive, Rao’s 
Samnii Ashok is one ambiti¬ 
ous venture. Not only will 
it tell the life of the Mau- 
ryan emjxror, it will also 
portray the personalities of 
Buddha and Chanakya, the 
last choice an obviously 
(foiled) attempt to upstage 
Chandraprakash Dwive- 




N.T. Rama Rao: upatagod 


di’s tele-.serial of the same 
name. 

If Rama Rao is trying to 
retrieve some of the lime¬ 
light dimmed by the gene¬ 


ral failure of the National 
Front, he would do better to 
emulate the writer of the 
Arthashastni than make 
films about him. 


Today’s 

TANSEN 


|mH|H Bhim.sen 
HHHH Joshi needs 
no intnxluction to lovers of 
cla.ssical music. And after 
the Lok Seva Sanchar spot 
on national integration, 
where the maestro sang 
Mile .\ur mera tumhara on 
television, even lay people 
were initiated into the 
magic of his music. 

That wasn’t Joshi’s only 
flirtation with the more 
populist media. He sang 
the title song for the tele- 
serial Raag Durban and 
teamed up with Lata 
Mangeshkar to bring out a 
ca$Mie of semi-classical 
bh 


Si. 


been awarded the Tansen 
Samman for 1991, which 
carries with it a lakh of 
rupees and a citation. 



But Hindustani classical 
music remains Joshi’s for¬ 
te. And now the pundit of 
the Kirana Gharana has 


I 


Unfair 

GAME 

mHIIIIIIIII We all know 
pHIHII thatSunjay 
butt—Hindi filmdom’s 
answer to Rambo—is 
trigger-happy on screen. 
Now we know that this 
prime hunk of Punjabi beef 
is just as trigger-happy off it. 

Last month, the Karnata¬ 
ka state government was 
considering instituting cri¬ 
minal proceedings against 


lURQAPflASAO 



•unlay Dutt: on tlw hunt 


Sunjay, son of Congress (I) 
MP Sunil Dutt. The charge: 
he shot two deer and one 
cheetah in the reserve fore¬ 
st near Belgaum. Sunjay 
was with a film unit when 
the incident occurred. 
App^ntly, the tedium of 
shooting got too much for 
Sunjay and a couple of the 
film crew. So, to break it, 
they decided to do Just 
that—go shooting!' 
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Compiled by PRITA MAITRA 


Iamnit I Muzzle 


The Nar- 

HHHH mada Dam 
account was a big one, even 
for Lintas. But as the 
advertising firm’s chief 
executive, Alyque Padam- 
see couldn’t go through 
with it, not when he was 
deluged with protests from 
the anti-dam lobby, not 
while Padamsee himself 
was one of its old and vocal 
supporters. 

The agency had even 
started the preliminary 
spadework for the project, 
sending out press notes and 
designing the campaign, 
but dropped everything 
when Padamsee informed 
the Sardar Sarovar Corpo¬ 
ration that he was unable to 
accept the account. 

Which makes things 
awkward for any advertis¬ 
ing agency that contempla¬ 
tes taking it on. it is unlike¬ 
ly that the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan, which 
succeeded in getting 
Padamsee to change his 
mind, will give up without 
a fight. 

AlyqiM PadamM*: 
advartlaiag raetituda 



THAT 

GHAZAL 


It’s one thing 
belting out 
pop numbers, visually aid¬ 
ed by skimpy costumes and 
suitable gestures, and quite 
another attempting a seri¬ 
ous ghazal. 

Parvati Khan’s rendition 
of Rajiv Gandhi-O-Rajiv 
Gandhi lacks whatever it 
takes to make memorable 
music. Which is a pity, 
since the singer has put her 
heart and soul into the cas¬ 
sette released in memory of 
the man who was largely 
instrumental in promoting 
her in Doordarshan’s Pop 
Time and as the face that 
launched a thousand Con- 


Editorial 

BORDES 

mHIIIIIII Pamela (note 
IHHHI new spel¬ 
ling) Bordes and editors go 
together like ham and eggs. 
The last item on her menu 
was Richard Ingrams, for¬ 
merly of Private Eye. Or so 
said Daily Mail columnist 
Nigel Dempster, who 
reported that Bordes was 
seen "walking hand in 
hand" with Ingrams, besi¬ 
des lunching with him at 
the National Film 
Theatre—all very damning 
evidence agaiast anyone 
seen in the society of the 
red-hot lady. 

What added grist to the 
mill was the belief that 
Ingrams had invited Bor¬ 
des instead of his wife. 



Parvati Khan: pop’a bsttar 

gress promotional songs. 

Nor are the lyrics, by hus¬ 
band Nadim Khan and 
father-in-law Rahi 
Masroim Reza, up to much. 


Mary, to the Private Eye 
ball next month. 

Except that Ingrams 
now says that the story was 


relying on the repetition of 
the ex-Prime Minister’s 
name for most of their 
effect. Name-dropping is 
hardly the stuff of poetry. 


a hoax and that he had him¬ 
self planted it on an unsus¬ 
pecting Dempster. 

And what does the lady 
herself say ? She doesn’t 
quite .see the joke, describ¬ 
ing her relationship with 
Ingrams as very formal. "I 
don’t see why I should be 
used, especially as 
I'm trying to build a 
career," she 


mourns. 


Paimla Bordes: 
doesn't see 
thojoko 
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Another 

look 

At Ramakrishna Hegde 

M ost evenings when he is in Bangalore, 
R.K. Hegde slips off his shoes, puffs at a 
cigarette, pours Scotch into chunky tum¬ 
blers and chats with four or five jour¬ 
nalists. He is relaxed, friendly and as char¬ 
ming as ever. The depression of four months ago when he 
wondered aloud about taking premature retirement has fad¬ 
ed and the old Hegde, sharp and yet laidback, has 
reappeared. 

But though the Scotch flows easily and the conversation 
is—like all of Hegde’s conversations—never less than 
engrossing, few of those he invites over in the evenings 
can forget how completely his life has changed in just five 
years. 

In 1986, Hegde was the obvious Prime Minister- 
in-wailing, the Opposition's answer to the pre-Bofors 
Rajiv Gandhi. He was chafismatic; he was sharp; he was 
clean; and he had depth. The lime was right for a leader 
from the south, and who could be better than Hegde: urba¬ 
ne. sophisticated, equally at case with Kannada, Hindi and 
English? 

His emergence as the Man To Watch had followed three 
years of media build-up. In 1983, when Janata had won a 
shock victory over the Congress in the elections to the Kar¬ 
nataka Assembly, Chandra Shekhar (then party president) 
sent Hegde (then party general secretary) to Bangalore to 
head a minority government. 

At the time, he was better known in Delhi than Karnata¬ 
ka. having spent six years with the party’s central body. 
Many would have regarded this as a handicap, but Hegde 
built on it—he used his contacts with the New Delhi media 
to gain prominence in national publications. 

And within a few weeks, he had given the people ol Kar¬ 
nataka a taste of his charisma—by pledging to end his pre¬ 
decessor R. Oundu Rao’s chaku-chhuri culture, he won 
their hearts. Moreover, he proved to be a surprisingly 
adept manipulator, managing a minority government into 
which he had been parachuted with style and flair. 

By early 1984, the press began to see him as the obvious 
successor to Indira Gandhi, who, it was widely believed, 
would lose the parliamentary elections due in early 1985. 
Chandra Shekhar and Charan Singh were too discredited 
by the failures of the 1977-79 Janata government and So, 
Hegde became the Opposition’s hope. 

Beam and Satwant probably changed all that. In the 
1984 Lok Sabh" elections, Rajiv’s Congress(I) swept Kar¬ 
nataka. But Hegde was still not completely out. When the 
results of the parliamentary poll were announced, he did 
the honourable thing and handed in the resignation of his 
state government. 

The move won him much acclaim and when Assembly 


elections followed a few months later, Janata reversed the 
verdict of the Lok Sabha polls and actually improved on its 
1983 performance, finally winning an overall majority. 

It was now clear that Hegde had missed his chance for 
national prominence in 1984-85 but then, there had been 
exceptional circumstances. Rajiv would probably fail 
about three years into his tenure (right) and when elec¬ 
tions came around in 1989 (right) . Hegde would reap the 
protest vote (very wrong). 

80 WHAT went wrong? Several things, not all of them 
Hegde’s fault. But many of his setbacks were self-induced. 

• He chose the wrong plailorm. The Janata Party was in 
power only in Karnataka. So Hegde had to raise the money 
needed to finance Janata’s national activities. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, it was foolish to launch himself as Mr Clean. 

• He got into an unnecessary battle with Chandra Shekhar. 
Though Shekhar had been his mentor for so many years, 
the post-1985 Hegde believed he had overtaken him and 
made no secret of this view. Shekhar responded to this 
betrayal by first creating dissidcnce in Karnataka thraugh 
H.D. Deve Gowda and then letting Subramaniam Swamy 
loose on him. 

By 1987-88, Hegde lound that the only way to fight 
Shekhar was to join up with V.P. Singh. This strategy ensu¬ 
red that Chandra Shekhar was sidelined. Unfortunately, it 
also en.sured that V.P. Singh replaced Hegde as the Opposi¬ 
tion’s national alternative. 

• He began to believe his own notices. Convinced that he 
was the future Prime Minister, he began to spend less and 
less time in Karnataka and became a regular fixture in New 
Delhi. He forgot that his base in Karnataka had only recent-, 
ly been developed and that it would disappear it he didn’t 
nurture it. In the event, this is precisely what happehed. 

RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE has few friends left. Over the 
last four years, he has been hit by an avalanche of misfortu¬ 
nes that must sometimes have set him wondering if per¬ 
haps his SUITS changed overnight. The media have lost inte¬ 
rest in him and within the Janata Dal, he is now at log¬ 
gerheads with V.P. .Singh 

Yet, shorn of the media hype (embanassingly pro from 
1983 to 1988 and unfairly anti since then), he remains a sub¬ 
stantial figure. He may not be the great national alternative 
but then, neither is he the major league crook of latterday 
legend. 

He is a good administrator, is bright, has his own cha¬ 
risma and rises above narrow caste and communal calcula¬ 
tions. His problem is that he is really an old-style Congress¬ 
man who believes in Gandhi and Nehru and cannot feel at 
ea.se in a Janata Dal dominated by Lxrhia and a corruption 
of Ambedkar’s views. He has nothing in common with 
Ram Vilas Paswan or Laloo Yadav and yet, has nowhere 
else left to go. 

Or does he? In recent weeks, he has mooted the idea of a 
Congress reunion. Men like himself left the main party 
because of disagreements with Indira Gandhi, not because 
of any ideological differences. In the post-dynasty situa¬ 
tion, they would be only too happy to return. 

But will a patty whose most important leader is Narasim- 
ha Rao and whose conception of an alternative is Sharad 
Pawar welcome them back? • 
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That oM school tie 


Why it doesn V help Lalith Athulathmudali 


I f everyone in Sri Lanka knows him 
as Lulith, it is only because 
Athulathmudali—even to a fluent 
Sinhalese—is quite a mouthful. In the 
island's political circles, former mini¬ 
ster Lalith Athulathmudali is not the 
kind of man who invites such cosy 
familiarity. 

Many of his colleagues regard him as 
akx)f, reserved and, perhaps, even a 
shade arrogant. There is something 
about Athulathmudali which makes fel¬ 
low United National Party (UNP) men 
feel he is different, atypical, not one of 
them. 

Hven a month ago, no 
one would have believed 
that Athulathmudali 
could lead such a massive 
revolt against President 
R. Premadasa. For one, 
there was the impre.ssion 
that he didn't have the 
required support within 
the party or of the public. 

(Received opinion had it 
that, if anyone, it was for¬ 
mer minister and now fel¬ 
low rebel. Gamini Dissa- 
nayake, who was a threat 
to Premadasa.) 

Moreover, unlike Dissa- 
nayake, Athulathmudali 
had seemed unwilling to 
risk attacking the Presi¬ 
dent openly. While he 
was willing to speak his mind to jour¬ 
nalists, he invariably insisted that his 
remarks were not for the record. 

It is clear now that Athulathmudali 
has proved the sceptics hopelessly 
wrong. Not only has he emerged the 
undisputed leader of the UNP dissidents 
(even the canny Dissanayake seems will¬ 
ing to play second Tiddle), but has also 
managed to drum up impressive support 
for his oust-Premadasa campaign (the 
huge crowds at the protest meetings are 
adequate proof of this). Evidently, there 
was more to this articulate, savvy and 
erudite politician than many were Will¬ 
ie ing to concede. 

NOBODY IN Sri Lanka ever denied 
K Athulathmudali his evident brilliance or 
Hr his effectiveness as a minister. What 


people questioned was his political 
ability—whether he had what it takes to 
become head of government. There was 
a feeling that he did not enjoy much poli¬ 
tical backing (a theory which, oddly 
enough, persisted even after he polled 
the largest number of votes in the last par¬ 
liamentary election); that he was far too 
sophisticated and we.stemised for a coun¬ 
try such as Sri Lanka (it was Premadasa 
who was said to have his hand on the 
pulse of the people); and that he lacked 
the tact and the patience to get along 
well with his political colleagues ("intel¬ 


lectually arrogant" is a commonly used 
expression). 

But then Athulathmudali may have 
much to be arrogant about. Like most 
important Sri Lankan politicians (with 
the exception of President R. Premadasa 
and a couple of others), he comes from 
an upper class background. But few, if 
any, have done as much with it as 
Athulathmudali. 

A fair share of the island’s MPs have 
schooled at either Royal or Trinity—Co¬ 


lombo’s equivalents of Eton and Har¬ 
row. But probably no one mopped up as 
many academic awards or athletic troph¬ 
ies as Athulathmudali. (His record in the 
110 metres hurdles remained unbroken 
for many years.) After finishing at 
Royal, Athulathmudali went to Oxford 
(where he was president of the debating 
union) and then to Harvard (where he 
got his degree in law). For a while he 
taught law in Jerusalem and Singapore 
before coming back to Lanka (where he 
established a flourishing practice as^ 
barrister in the Supreme Court.) * 

If you think this by 
itself makes for an excell¬ 
ent bio-data, consider his 
career in politics. It was 
as recently as 1977 that 
he fought his first parlia¬ 
mentary election. And 
during J.R. Jayewarde- 
nc’s reign, he served 
variously as minister of 
trade, shipping, defence 
and internal security. By 
the mid-Eighties, he was 
regarded as one of the top 
four men in Sri Lanka’s 
ruling UNP. 

Ordinarily, this kind of 
record should have mark¬ 
ed him out as a future Pre¬ 
sident. But many Sri Lan¬ 
kans will tell you he is not 
the right man to head 
government—an ambition he can scarce¬ 
ly deny. The explanations put forward 
for this suggest that Athulathmudali’s 
problem may lie in his very brilliance. 
"Too westernised" sounds, at times, like 
a euphemism for having shone at 
Oxford and Harvard; "too arrogant" a 
complaint against being intellectually 
better-equipped; and "too unpopular" a 
charge for being different and not ’one 
of the boys’. 

Today, ma^ believe that ’Lalith’ 
will succeed in forcing Premadasa to 
step down as President and dismantling 
the presidential system. But is it any sur¬ 
prise that nobody—w very few anyway 
—gives him much of a chance of being 
top dog in the new order? • 
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VC years ago, ad 
agencies flocked to 
Bangalore. Now 
some are beginning to 
regret the move. Two 
agencies have already 
shut shop: Trikaya Grey 
and Avenues. A third, 

Everest, has reportedly 
retrenched 27 out of its 
40 employees. 

The problem is that 
there simply isn’t enough 
business to go around. 

There are over 200 agenc¬ 
ies in Bangalore, the ads- 
pend last year was Rs 70 
crores. "1 would think 40 
per cent of this amount is 
shared antong the top 
five; us, Ogiivy & 

Mather (O&M), Hin¬ 
dustan Thompson Asso¬ 
ciates (HTA), Mudra and 
MAA Communications 
Pvt Ltd as key regional 
players," points out Pali 
Vakeel, general manager, 

Lintas, Bangalore. The 
companies based in 
Bangalore arc Britannia. 

Brooke Bond, Lipton, 

Titan, BPL, UB, HMT, 

TVS Suzuki and Birla 
3M. Give or take a few more, then minus 
the constant, big advertisers and the dis¬ 
mal picture presents itself in sharp fiK'us. 

Even on the retail front, the situation 
is a sleepy one. Wcarhousc. Weekender, 
Kids Kemp, Little Kingdom, Deepam, 
Victoria Terminus—that’s more or less 
it. "Look around Bangalore," .says Pra- 
shun Dutt, media controller. O&M, 
"and you won’t find the kind of entrepre¬ 
neurs that you do around Delhi; chaps 
who intend starting small to grow then 
as regional, and then national 
advertisers." 

A combination of such factors has led 
to a virtual scramble for existing 
accounts. Whenever there is a presenta¬ 
tion, seven to eight agencies land up, art¬ 
works and strategy firmly in hand. This 
includes specialised areas like financial 
advertising where agencies with even 
less than working knowledge pitch in to 
try their luck. Chetan Madaya and P.M. 
Carriappa of Clea, talk about the exist¬ 
ing scenario in this category: "The 
Bangalore market for financial advertis¬ 
ing stands at around Rs 5 crores but it is 
to be pointed out that much of this is 
handled from Bombay. New business is 


ADVERTISING 


The boom 
that wasn’t 

Ad agencies ’ expectations are belied 
in Bangalore 



The problem is that there 
simply isn’t enough busing 
to go around in Bangalore. 

Hence there is a virtual 
scramble for existing 
accounts. Whenever there is a 
presentation, seven to eight 
agencies land up, artworks 
and strategy flrmly in hand 


only coming now and we’re all pitching 
for it. Bangalore is a very overrated mar¬ 
ket. definitely." 

I nevitably, clients are demanding bet¬ 
ter terms. Says S. Suryanarayanan, 
executive director, Akshar Advertising, 
"Talk about creative and the client now 
asks you about credit." The reference 
here is to those bigger agencies which 
are muscling in even for the smaller 
accounts since business is too thick on 
the ground in Bangalore. T.P. Vasanth, 
another executive director of Akshar, 
drips sarcasm at this point: "These days 
most large agencies in Bangalore meet 
for collections and billings, no longer 
are there meetings for creative." 


Vasanth’$ point is that 
Bangalore’s blue phase is 
no thanks to those agenc¬ 
ies which came in with 
their flash, dash and 
ostensible fervour just 
before the expected 
boom only to muddy the 
market. "In today’s scena¬ 
rio," he says "the large 
agencies will suffer 
because they have far too 
many overheads. Only a 
medium-sized agency 
can pay attention to 
creative." 

Predictably, the large 
agencies hold the oppo¬ 
site view. They say that 
the figure of 200-odd 
agencies includes ‘brief¬ 
case dalals' and ‘post¬ 
men’ who carry tender 
notices from the 24 Kar¬ 
nataka corporations to 
newspaper offices. These 
will survive because they 
have no overheads. 

But, it is the medium to 
small agencies which 
will have a hard time. 
Says R. Shridhar, vice- 
president of Mudra, 
"Ttxlay’s clients want a one-stop shop. 
This means a Large infrastructure which 
only a big agency can provide." 

He adds that the large agencies are cut¬ 
ting expenditure and looking at a mix of 
big and small accounts. "The next six 
months will be crucial for everyone. But 
I strongly suspect that the larger agenc¬ 
ies will have a better chance of survi¬ 
val," he concludes. 

Not all big agencies have splurged on 
fancy overheads. daCunha Associates 
recently opened a Bangalore branch but 
moved cautiously. .Says daCunha’s R. 
Gayatri, "We came here to better service 
Tata Tea, our long-standing clients. 
Now we’ve a few McDowell’s labels 
but will begin expanding our staff only 
after looking at the business here. Far 
t(K) many agencies overstaff themselves 
right from the beginning expecting busi¬ 
ness that has Just not been there." 

Gayatri believes that Bangalore is 
going through a prtwess of solidifica¬ 
tion: "Agencies will become lighter, 
tighter and leaner." 

Not to mention, hungrier. And mea¬ 
ner. • 
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”1 think it is a dam 


J.N. Sapru on ITC, 
cigarettes, Ajit Haksar 
and more 


When Jagdish Narain Sapru steps 
down as ITC’s chairman next month, he 
has reason to be proud of his record. 
Since he took charge of the company in 
1982, ITC’s turnover has quadrupled 
and net profits have grown ten-fold. The 
company—which once relied wholly on 
tobacco—has also con.solidated in 
other preas such as edible oils, hotels, 
packaging and so on. 

Many, however, would regard 
Sapru‘s real achievement to be his mana¬ 
gement .style. Few chairmen have run 
companies, the size of ITC, by granting 
as much freedom and decision making 
power to .subordinates as Sapru. During 
his qine years at the top, Sapru has been 
regarded as accessible, non-interfering 
and supportive—the kind of boss who 
encourages others to take the initiative 
and is not threatened by the .success of 
his subordinates. 

Below, Sapru talks of his years as 
chairman, his attitude towards manage¬ 
ment, the future of professionally mana¬ 
ged companies and what he plans to do 
after retirement. Extracts from an 
interview: 

On Being Chairman 


SUNDAY: What do you consider your 
main contribution to ITC as 
chairman? 

J.N. Sapru: 1 would say it was to get the 
best out of the people. To enable them to 
function freely and openly. To get their 
commitment and full effort. 

Whatever has been achieved, has 
been achieved with the people of ITC. 
One only provides guidelines. The 
effort has to be put in by the people. 

Q: Are you suggesting that this was a 
change ftt>m the previous order? 

.^A: A slight change, yes. 



Q; What, if any, do you consider your 
biggest failure? 

A: Not being able to avoid the excise pro¬ 
blem. (The Rs 8(X)-odd crore case 
involving the excise dijpartmcnt.) 

Q: But at what stage could this have 
been resolved? 

A: Well, it could have been resolved in 
the sense that it shouldn’t have happen¬ 
ed in the first place. It was misunder- 
sttHxl from the word go. Maybe, we did¬ 
n’t realise that what we had been commu¬ 
nicating with the excise department and 
finance ministry was not being under¬ 
stood by them * _ 

Q: Rut you arc generally happy with 
the state of the company as you prepa¬ 
re to step down as chairman? 

A: 1 am veiy happy. The company is 
strong and vibrant. It's on a good com¬ 
mercial fexiting. It IS sound nnancially 
and otherwi.se. And it’s future is very 
bright. 

Q: So, it will do more than just Chugh 
along, as it were? 

A: (Smiles) I think it has now reached a 
stage when it will keep going. You 
know some decisions are irreversible. 
Sometimes you reach a situation where 
it would take a lot to undo things. 

On Management Style 


Q: What distinguished your manage¬ 
ment style from your predeces.sor Ajit 
Haksar’s? 

A: Everyone has a different style. And 
each style has its own appropriateness at 
a time. The same thing that one does 
today may not be appropriate tomorrow. 
So, you've got to modify your manage¬ 
ment style. 

I mean, my style was not the same as 
it was in 198.1. Management style 
evolves, changes. But there are certain 
pr^epts that you follow. And I have 
always believed in getting people to 
participate. 


Q: Received opinion has it that while 
I Haksar liked taking the mtynr deci- 
» sions himself, you opened things 
« up—devolved decision-making 
i power and provided for a more 















n good industry" 


democratic management Is this cha¬ 
racterisation correct? 

A: In a way, yes. 

But Mr Haksar was also pretty open. 
It was not that he was not open. But each 
one has a difference in approach. Some 
have more openness and some have it up 
to a point. 

We were all brought up under Mr Hak- 
sar’s...I mean, one had the freedom even 
to disagree at that time. But one could 
argue up to a point and no more. I may 
have allowed a person to argue a little 


Q: Did your open style create its own 
problems? 

A: Of course, it also creates problems. 
When you allow people the freedom to 
act, they can make mistakes. And the 
mistakes can be quite serious. Ihe risk 
of the manager is to see that they don’t 
make such big mistakes—those which 
cannot be controlled or set right. 

Q: You said recently that your "suc¬ 
cessor (Krishan Lai Chugh) may have 
to refocus on discipline". What did 
you mean? 

A: Yes, I think I may have allowed 
people...given them too much rope. You 
sec, when you have to change, you have 
to swing the pendulum a little more 
before it finally centres. I think that the 
stage has come when the pendulum may 
have to be swung back. 

But I don’t think there, should be a 
significant change. I think one advanta¬ 
ge of a professional organisation is that 
no swings are rcvolutionaiy. There are 
imperceptible changes that take place 
over a period of time. 

Q: "Refocus on discipline" suggests a 
return to centralised decision¬ 
making. What makes you think ITC 
should revert to this? 

A: Never have I said that. I only say that 
sometimes you give too much and that 
you may have to correct it. 

On Ajit Haksar _ 

Q: It Is said that while Haksar used to 
act on his own, you preferred to con¬ 
sult BAT (Biitish-American Tobac- 


"I am very happy. The 
company is strong and 
vibrant. It*s on good 
commercial footing. It is 
sound financially and 
otherwise. And its future is 
very bright" 



"Mr Haksar was also pretty 
open. But each one has a 
difference of approach. 
Some have more openness 
and some have it to a point" 



"I don’t think it is a kiUer 
! industry. These are all 
fancies you have. Something 
can have some side-effects 
here and there. That doesn’t 
mean that you ban It" 


CO—which owns 30-odd per cent of 
ITC) before taking decisions? 

A: Mr Haksar also consulted...! mean 
when there is a principal shareholder, 
you have to consult. 

1 will say this, however. I think we 
stood to gain a lot from the BAT associa¬ 
tion. There was something wc could 
learn. Foreign investment is not charity 
It is to our benefit. 

Q: So, you did make a conscious attem¬ 
pt to involve BAT in the 
decision-making? 

A: Yes, I think so. And it has helped us 
in terms of methodology, technology 
inputs and so on. 

But I don’t think BAT interfered. I 
think there is a difference between con¬ 
sulting people and taking their diktat. 
And 1 don’t think we were ever dictated 
to by BAT. 

BAT is exposed to wider experiences, 
more modem technologies, more 
modem systems. 1 don’t think it is for us 
to believe that we have all the know¬ 
ledge and the exposure. Then, we should- 
n’t be as backward as we are as a nation. 

Q: Coming back to Haksar, what sour¬ 
ed relations between you and him? 

A: They are very good. He is my brother- 
in-law, senior member, elder. I have no 
problems. 

There may have been differences of 
opinion in business strategy and functio¬ 
ning. Do you think every member of the 
board and I have identical views? Every¬ 
one is entitled to their own views. 

Q: Did it (the soured relations) have 
to do with your decision to return the 
India Cements shares ITC had pur¬ 
chased 'to the government? 

A: There were some differences which 
cropped up...every individual will have 
some slight differences on the way. 

I had no quarrel with (the acquisition 
oO India Cements. My worry was only 
the forced acquisition of that paper mill 
in Assam. (The government had insisted 
that ITC could have Indian Cements 
only if it also took over the ailing Ashok 
Paper Mills.) 

I had no intentions of taking on the 
government. The govemmenr decided 
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to give India Cements to us and the 
government decided we should give it 
back. I was not prepared to light it out 
with the government and take on a 
headache in Assam. I think I had the 
vision to see that that wa.s going to land 
me into a major problem. 

Look at the problem we have had with 
Punjab Anand (Batteries Ltd). That was 
one of the mistakes I made We relied on 
the promise that the government had 
made verbally. 

Q: Why did the government suddenly 
decide it wanted the shares it sold you, 
back? 

A: I think there was a problem with the 
DMK...A1ADMK. You know, politi¬ 
cal...! don’t want to get involved in poli¬ 
tics.. I am in business 

Q: Do you think the Indian business 
environment makes it diflicult for a 
professionally managed company to 
operate in? 

A: The more regulated the environment, 
the more difficult for any business. 
Unless, the busine.ss has its own 
methods of being able to work within 
the system. 

Q; But doesn’t success in business oft* 
en depend on extraneous factors such 
as closeness to politicians? 

A: I think that the opening up of the eco¬ 
nomy will demand greater prolessio- 
nalism. it will cause a fundamental 


The Sapru years: 
ITC’s turnover 
quadrupied 



1982’83’’84 '85 '86 '87 '88 '89 '90 ’91 
‘ISmonthpanod ‘'9month period 


change in our way of functioning. 

In a regimented economy, the trick 
lies in getting a licence. Once you have 
the licence, everything is control¬ 
led—the pnee is determined, the subsid¬ 
ies are determined, the entry of others 
into the business is determined. Once 
you have liberalised, then it is a question 
of the survival of the fittest, the most 
efficient. 

And as businessmen become freer, 
you will find less and less conglomera¬ 
tes. They will have to focus on fewer 
businesses. 

Q: Why? 

A: Because you can’t be a specialist in 
500 businesses. There will be others 
who will be better than you. 

Q: But we are still a licence-permit raj 
in some ways. And businessmen still 


cut corners. 

A: Cutting comers doesn’t help you in 
the long run. You can’t cut comers when 
it comes to quality. Ultimately, it is your 
product, the way you treat the customer, 
that counts. 

But the point is that cutting comers 
can only work in a regimented economy. 
If there are no constraints, then the best 
produced thing will soli. Cutting comers 
is only required when you can block 
someone out. And blocking out can be 
done only in a regimented srx'iety. 

On Being Bought Over 


Q: Aren’t companies with large 
foreign shareholding such as ITC 
always under threat? What happens 
if someone buys out BAT’s holding 
and assumes control? .> 

A: Well, very good (for him). We are 
professionals and as long as they give us 
some facilities in temis of functioning, 
we will cany on. 

Q: So a bid on ITC is quite possible? 

A: Anything is possible. In India, we 
think I'TC is large, but in the world con¬ 
text, we arc pygmies. I mean, if there can 
be a bid on BAT. which is 150 times big¬ 
ger than ITC, why not ITC? 

Q: But doesn’t the prospect of a 
takeover perturb you? You must 
know that the Chhabrias and the Hin- 
dujas have expressed an interest in 


CHUGH TO THE TOP 


W hen Krishan Lai Chugh takes 
over from J.N. Sapru as ITC’s 
chairman in mid-November, he will 
hold what is arguably the most presti¬ 
gious Job in the nation’s private sec¬ 
tor. In contrast with Sapru. who spent 
37 years and alt his working life with 
ITC. Chugh is a relatively recent 
entrant. 

A mechanical engineering gradua¬ 
te of Delhi University, Chugh joined 
the company in 1971 after a 11-year 
spell with the Ranchi-ba.sed public 
sector white elephant, the Heavy 
Engineering Corporation (HEC). 
His moment came in the mid- 
Seventies when he was. given the res¬ 
ponsibility of setting up the huge 
ITC-owned integrated pulp and 
paper behemoth, Bhadrachalam 


Sapru’s successor at FTC 

Paperboards Limited (BPL). 

There was no looking back. 
.Chugh attracted notice when he 
managed to commission the plant 
within the projected cost and a whole 
two months ahead of schedule. And 
then, saw to it that BPL remained a 



healthy, dividend-paying company 
despite the government withdrawing 
some concessions and incentives 
and the power crisis in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

By 1983, Chugh—who had by | 
now received a number of awards for j 
managerial excellence-rwas nomi¬ 
nated to ITC’s board. He h|td been 
directly involved with two other ITC 
companies (VST and Tribeni Tis¬ 
sues) before being nominated ITC’s 
vice-chairman a few years ago. 

It has been ft remarkable rise and , 
attributable wholly to Chugh’s mana- 
gerial record. He may lack Ajit Hak- 
sar’s push and forcefulness or ,J,N. 
Sapru* s quiet savvy, but Chugh has 
more than proved himsclfon the way 
to the top. 














buying out BAT's share. 

A: 1 don’t think as a professional mana¬ 
ger, one should be perturbed. One 
should be perturbed only if professional¬ 
ism gives way to family or individual 
interests. 

Q: But wouldn’t a takeover change 
the traditional manner in which ITC 
has functioned? 

A: Well, it depends on whether a 
democracy becomes an aut(x:racy 
Otherwise, ownership can change. 
The only difference between a family- 
owned business and a professionally- 
owned business is that in the latter, the 
man sitting at the apex has risen from 
among the ranks. He has not nsen there 
by virtue of his personal stake in the 
company. 

On CiOARETTES Anp Itc 

Q: Why has ITC been reducing its 
dependence on cigarettes over the 
years? 

A: Reducing dependence doc'^ not mean 
reducing the size of cigarette operations. 
But the moment you get into other busi- 
ncs.scs, you automatically reduce your 
dependence on cigarettes. 

Today, cigarettes comprise 65 per 
cent of our gross turnover. 

Q: Does the diversification suggest 
that cigarettes is a stagnant industry? 
A: Yes, in a way you can say that. If the 
surpluses thrown up from a business can¬ 
not be employed gainfully in the same 
business, it has to be utilised elsewhere 
Otherwise, you will have to distribute it 
out as dividends. 

Q: Has it ever pricked your conscien¬ 
ce that you head what many regard as 
a killer industry? 

A: (Upseij 1 don’t agree with this. I 
don’t think it is a killer industry. I think 
It is a damn good industry. 

It does good to the people...I mean 
I’m giving you Rs l,300crores, keeping 
millions of people employed, giving 
them livelihood. 

These are all fancies that you havc...I 
have no doubts in my mind. Something 
can have some side-effects here and 
there. That doesn't mean that you ban it. 

Q: So, on balance cigarettes do more 
good than harm? 

A: Obviously. Otherwise, why should 
the nation permit it? The nation doesn’t 
permit cocaine. 

•UNOATe—liOculw 1MI 


I am quite clear in my mind This is a 
pierfectly legitimate business to be in. 

Q: Isn’t it ironic that the corporate 
headquarters of one of India’s best 
managed companies is located in 
what is probably India’s worst manag¬ 
ed city? 

A: I don't think so i think this (kind of 
talk) is part of the regimented .society. 
Where, to be near Delhi was the only 
way to get things through. If you open 
up society, then offices will move 
away—even to rural areas. 

On The Future 


Q: What are your plans for the future? 
A: Well. I don’t intend taking up any ful¬ 
l-time assignment. At the same time, 1 


don’t wish to waste myself away. I think 
I may have something to contribute here 
and there And if people think that they 
can make use of what I have, well.. 

Q: What exactly do you plan to do? 
Write? 

A: Well, I shall certainly do some wri¬ 
ting. I shall try and involve myself with 
management education and develop¬ 
ment. I will practice my hobbies that I 
have not been able to devote time too. 
And possibly, join a few company 
boards. 

Q: In a non-executive capacity? 

A: Yes. There will be no more full-time 
jobs. • 
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HEARD AT THE CHAMBERS 

JiHlgliitf by the arflbra of our 
polKlolane, the only place 
where we have 60 per cent 
reaervathm la Fwllament 

A CYNICAL BUSINESSMAN 




■ Passage to 
China 

ehind every successful 
business deal, you 
might soon find a woman. 
And this might come about 
thanks to the FICCI Ladies 
Organisation (FLO). Five 
years ago, a FLO-sponsored 
women’s delegation went to 
China. They bagged quite a 
few export orders. This time, 
FLO president Shubhra 
Gupta is leading a group of 
12 women once again to 
China. They will tour the 
country for a fortnight and 
meet, among others, 
officials from the ministry of 
commerce and industry 
federations. Gupta said the 
thurst of the visit was to find 
a market in China for Indian 
computer peripherals, 
software and light machine 
tools. Happy hunting. 

■ Ring, ring 

C ar telephones are 
ringing again. The 
Telecommunication 
Commission is preparing a 
scheme that would allow 
privateers toeommission 
and operate cellular 
telephones. This has 
provoked world 
car-telephone biggies like 
AT&T, Ericsson and CIT 
Alcatel to make a flood of 
enquiries. But the 
department of 
telecommunications is 
playing it easy. Officials say 
technical hurdles have still 
to be overcome. That’s 
really a cover story for 
unexpected, last-minute 
hurdles. 

The groundwork has been 
done, however. In his first 
press conference, Rajesh 
Pilot revealed car telephones 
would be started on an 
experimental basis In 
Bombay. Some 2000 
subscribers have already 
been identified as clients. 
They will have to pay for the 
facility in foreign exchange. 


Electronic mail is another 
area the private sector is 
looking at. And the 
responses of government 
nowhere indicate that it will 
give them a black eye. 

■ Welcome 
to India 

ne might call it a .small 
bite from the Big 
Apple. But It tastes fine 
anyway. IBM has tied up 
with Tata industries to 
manufacture personal 
computers. Ford Motors is 
collaborating with Maruti 
Udyog Ltd to make 
aluminium radiators for the 
800 series. Both ventures 
were cleared by authority 


last week. 

Investments in them may 
seem tiny. The computer 
project totals Rs S2 
crores—half of it coming 
from IBM. The radiator 
business is smaller. Ford 
will put up Rs 7.45 crores of 
the whole cost of Rs 13.3 
crores. 

However, ask 
Manmohan Singh and he 
will tell you it took a lot to 
get the international giants 
interested in the first place. 
His colleague, 
P.Chidambaram, worked 
hard too on his recent visit to 
Washington. The 
bureaucracy, especially of 
the foreign service, is also 
getting into the act. Missions 


in OECD, west Asian and 
ASEAN countries are being 
entrusted with the job of 
attracting foreign 
investment. All this and 
more has got the likes of 
DuPont of the US. BMW of 
Germany, General Electric, 
Kellogg. Motorola and 
others reasonably enthused 
about the industrial climate 
here. 

■ Modi merger 

his is one fight they were 
forced to carpet over. 
Last week, the Board for 
Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction (BIFR) 



V.K. Modi: unhappy? 

recommended the merger of 
the loss-making Modi 
Carpets Ltd with the 
profit-making Modi Rubber 
Ltd. It was an cKcasion that 
turned the floodlights once 
again on the feuding Modi 
family. 

V.K. Modi, managing 
director of Modi Rubber 
Ltd. opposed the BIFR 
decision. But other members 
of the family, including his 
bete noire , G.M. Modi, gave 
a firm thumbs up to the 
link-up. VK had lit:le choice 
but to say yes for in October 
1990 he had signed with 
other family members an 
agreement with the Reserve 
Bank of India binding him to 
respe^ any decision of the 
BIFR including the merger 
proposal. Still, an uneasy 
peace prevails. In the 
coming days, there’s fear 
that the Modis will make 
more news that is 
non-corporate. • 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Bufgponlng pricM fore* Manmohan Singh to 
talk tough 

• To the average man on the street, it may 
appear a diversionary tactic. But at least, it 
is engaging. 

Last week, Manmohan Singh sent out a 
warning to industry and trade. He said he 
would withdraw MODVAT relief and 
various excise duty concessions if they 
didn’t help in reducing prices. "If these do not have an 
effect on prices, 1 am under no obligation to continue the^ 
concessions," he said. 

And he isn’t. 

Prices in the first l(X)days of the Congress government 
haven’t fallen. The party promised in its manifesto to roll 
back prices to July 1990 levels. But a rapid tour of the 
market shows Manmohan has still to deliver. 

Price-rise is one issue on which both the BJP and the 
Left-National Front are clamouring for centre-stage. And 
it carries a badge of failure that doesn’t become "master 
liberaliser" Manmohan Singh. The next time the finance 
minister leaves North Block, he might wish to cany a 
stick. Carrots have only so much fc^ value. 
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The killer insUnct 

Filmmakers are quick to spot the box office appeal ofSivarasan 


suicide. 

Bhagwan denies lhai his story is a 
take-off on the tragic death of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. "Parts of it are in.spircd by that, but 
the main story was written a couple of 
years ago and it is going to remain the 
same," he says. 

Before Dorai-Bhagwan can get in on 
the act, Joe Simon’s Wanted is sure to 
make waves. Rushing to finish the shoot¬ 
ing in one schedule, Simon and the 111- 
m’s producers are being secretive about 
the story-line. Although one of the pro¬ 
ducers, K.S. Raman, denied that the lilm 
had anything to do with Rajiv Gandhi’s 


play the role of Subha in Sivarasan’s 
life. Shashikumar plays the hero's part, 
that of aCBI officer, who is styled on the 
real life D.R. Karthikcyan. 

Simon categorically denies that the 
film is about Sivarasan. "The characters 
do resemble the people who figured in 
our newspapers," says Simon, "but the 
death we are going to show is that of an 
industrialist and not a politician. That, 
one could say, was inspired by the fight 
between Dhirubhai Ambani and Nusli 
Wadia. Well, didn’t one hear of a plot to 
kill Wadia?" grins Simon. 

It looks like there will be many more 



Shashikumar plays a CBI officer styled after 
the chief of the Special Investigating 
Team (SIT), D.R. Karthikeyan 




T here’s nothing like a ‘quickie’, as 
filmmakers have found, to rake in 
the moolah. Kspeciaily if the sub¬ 
ject, in the best traditions of art, imitates 
the goner side of life. 

What film producers who are short on 
ideas but long on plagiarising have now 
latched on to is the brutal assassination 
of Rapv Gandhi and the three-month 
long hunt lor his killer, Sivarasan. For, 
many movie moguls with the in.stmct to 
spot a box-office killing, were all set to 
make films around the episode within 
hours of heanng about Sivarasan ’ s death. 

One ot them was Kannada filmmaker 
Chandulal Jain "1 read the newspapers 
on 20 August, and registered my film's 
title as Smtni\an soon after the Karnata¬ 
ka film chamber opened that day." Jain, 
who has a keen sense of what will strike 
pay dirt at the box olfice, also wanted to 
register the title in both the Tamil and 
Hindi film chambers. "But others had 
beaten me to it. In both Bombay and 
Madras, other producers had registered 
the titles already," rues Jain. 

Dorai-Bhagwan, another noted duo 
who have produced many hits in Kan¬ 
nada, have also registered one of their 
film titles as Siva-Subha. Another film 
tilled Wanted, which borrows heavily 
from the episode is already on the floors 
and scheduled to play to halls in Karnata¬ 
ka in a couple of months. 

Of the makers of such films, only Jam 
has backtracked so far. "Many people 
came to me and voiced their sentiments 
against making a film on Sivarasan," he 
admits. Jain has since withdrawn the 
title from the film chamber. "Maybe I 
would not have shown Sivarasan as a 
hero. 1 did not even have a .script ready 
when 1 registered the title of the film. 
The idea was just to block anyone else 
who might have wanted to make a film 
on Sivarasan," justifies Jain. 

The story of Siva-Subha is remarkab¬ 
ly similar to the event at Sriperumbudur 
and after. The gist: an honest lady chief 
minister (heroine)—^who is swept to 
power on a sympathy wave after the 
assassination of her chief minister father 
—is blown to bits at a public function 
by a plot hatched by her detractors. The 
suspense: the hero tracking down the 
heroine’s killers but fails as they commit 


assassination, and that it was a "pure 
love story," insider information was to 
the contrary. 

To the regular masala of songs, dan¬ 
ces and romance, the film has added hor¬ 
ror. But the interesting part about 
Wanted is that the villain—played by 
new entrant Nagesh—is styled entirely 
on Sivarasan, right down to the make-up 
and wig. 

Also, the film has a scene where a big 
industrialist is killed by a woman wear¬ 
ing an explosive belt, just like the infam¬ 
ous Dhanu. At the site of the killing all 
the men of the villain’s gang arc seen 
sporting strings around their necks m the 
style of the LTTE. 

TTie villain of the piece is accompani¬ 
ed everywhere by a moll who appears to 


to jump on to the bandwagon shared 
already by Bhagwan and Simon. The 
Kannada industry grapevine has it that a 
group of youngsters arc already doing 
the rounds of offices in Gandhina- 
gar 7 -thc hub of the industry in 
Karnataka—with a script titled l)CP 
Kempaiah. The title is not incidental, 
but named after the Bangalore police 
officer who was largely instrumental in 
tracking down Sivarasan and Subha to 
the house in Konana Kunte. 

After the clones of Gabbar Singh and 
Mogambo, therefore, will follow that 
of .Sivarasan, one of the most wanted 
men in India till only a few weeks ago. 

So long as he remains a baddic... • 
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DE I AVU 

Jazz is hack. Bombay swings to an unlikely revival 

S uddcniv. )d//. i.s cool .ig.iin 
College resliviils hold |a// 
apprecialioii workshops 
packed to capacity; old-ti- 
iiie yd// musicians, who’sc 
been whiling away the time playing 
Jingles, are talking about releasing |a// 
albums again; what is probably India's 
first yd// cafe, Just Desserts, is fairly hop¬ 
ping as Bombay’s teeny-boppers and its 
staider executives line up outside wan¬ 
ing to get in; Magnasound has just releas¬ 
ed India’s lirsi straight-ahead \a// 
album. .The list goes on. 

"Some years ago, if Iriends dropped 
by when njy father was listening to his 
oid,.P^eMDavis collection, I would 
smije ihecpishly and say, ’Don’t mind 


him It’s dad’s music’," says a college 
student "Now they come only to listen 
to dad’s music." 

"Dad’s music" had died out in the 
Seventies and stayed that way through 
much of the Kighlics. That was the blah 
decade when tlic most profound impact 
on the music scene was Michael Jackson 
with Ih’cii It But now the yuppies arc 
liMiking for their roots again and music 
has gone touehie-feelic. "Jazz is all 
about human emotion and feeling." says 
one of India’s leading guitarists, Roy 
Venkalraman. "You have to live and to 
suffer before you play jazz. You can’t 
just sit at home and chum out happy 
melodies."' 

This IS not to say that rock is dead. 


Rock concerts still sell out like no other. 
But worldwide, there is no denying that 
ja/z IS going through a resurgence. Jazz 
musicians like Wynton Marsalis have 
once again hit the tour circuit and are 
packing m bigger audiences than ever 
before. And in these days of satellite 
communication, if something moves the 
US of A, can India be tar behind"’ Star 
TV, for instance, beams down an hour of 
jazz performances almost everyday. 

"A lot of socialites arc talking jazz 
again." says Aditya "AD" Singh, who.se 
Just De.s.serts has done a lot to promote 
jazz in the city by providing musicians a 
platform to perform on. An Irani restaur¬ 
ant by day, that caters mainly to office 
executives. Just Desserts, in the Fort 








area of Bombay, undergoes a metamor¬ 
phosis m the evening. Twiee a week, 
ja// bands eome in and perform at the 
cafe (on other nights the eale’.-- elientcic 
makes do with taped music, and of cour¬ 
se, fabulous desserts). "We are piomot- 
ing jazz for very selfish reasons." admits 
.Singh "We are basically promoting our¬ 
selves because we are running a 
business." 

Singh was smart enough to cotton 
onto a marketing concept which was poi¬ 
sed, a year ago when Just Desserts first 
opened, to become a major fad. For the 
first few months the cale featured 
almost anyone who was prepared to 
play, and the result was a glonous mish¬ 
mash of new age jazz and Top 40 kitsch 
Jazz punsts still complain that 90 per 
cent of the music at Just Desserts simply 
isn’t ja/z, but .Singh disagrees "World¬ 
wide, jazz IS becoming much easier to 
listen to. It's going back to melodies and 
simpler tunes, " 

O ld time jazz aficionados get misty- 
eyed when they talk about ‘them 
good old’ days in the Fifties and .Sixties 


Jazz is undergoing a 
worldwide resurgence. 
In India it has become 
a marketing tool as the 
country’s first jazz 
cafe, Just Desserts, 
rakes it in 


w hen restaurants featured such greats .is 
Pam Crain and Louis Banks. "There 
were no discos then and the Sunday mor¬ 
ning coffee and jam sessions were major 
events." says Sunil Sampat, whose j.izz 
collection is reputed to include .‘s,(KK) 
albums That was the era of such restaur¬ 
ants as Venice, lalk ol the Town. 
Gaylord’s, Gazebo and Boinbelli’s. It 
was also the era of curlew time for girls, 
when going out for a date imd dancing m 
the evening was a strict no-no The jam 
sessions were ideal then, when boys in 
crew cuts and girls m pedal-pushers 
could hold hands and dance their Sun¬ 
day moniings away 

But gradually, space became more 


expensive and restaurants figured that it 
w'as more lucrative to squeeze in five 
more tables on the dance floor Simullti- 
neously, the disco sound with its cllici- 
ent equipment, complete with strobe 
lights, made a ma|or impact And some¬ 
where down the line, Di/zy Gillespie’s 
music bowed to Abba. Boney M and 
Osibisa 

But even high-eiicigy music had to 
give way sometime. By the niid- 
.Seventies a groupofjazz buff s that inclu¬ 
ded Niranjan Jhaveri and attorney .Soli 
Soiabjee set up Jazz India And in 1978, 
they pulled off the fii.st Jazz Yatra .Nobo¬ 
dy denies that the Yalras have done their 
bit to promote jazz, in India by bringing 
111 international |K*iformers every two 
years But it is not the Yatras’ rule to 
highlight Indian peilormers Lvery 
Yatra features one Indian group which 
opens the festival, and then lets tlie fore¬ 
ign bands take over 

"There is no doubt that Jazz India is 
partly responsible for the new following 
which jazz has, ’ says Louis Banks,atop- 
drawer pianist. "We arc happy that it is 
projecting foreign groups, but there is 
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lU) intejaction wiih Indian jiroups At 
Just Dosst-ris, un the other hand, we 
have a iliih whieh is trying to I'cature 
local |a// musicians As a musician 1 
have to have a platloini, we've been in 
hihernalioii lot Iiki lonj; now 

What has been most encouraging for 
Indian niusicians is the new interest 
being sliowii by companies in promot¬ 
ing ja// The Yatias have Ix’en sponsor¬ 
ed by such companies as Air India and 
the Travel Corporation ol India (TCI), 
but with the advent ol Just Desserts, 
olhei companies aie keen to promote tin 
image of themselves as connoisseurs 
and prc'inoteis ol |a// 

But the unvoiced question in every 
ja// musician’s mind is how long will 
this lad last bet'oie (he next one takes 
over'’ "Just Desserts is not really a ja// 
club," says guitarist Noel Borthwick 
who, along with his pianist wile. Ramo¬ 
na, bassist Karl Peters and drummer 
Benotii.Soanes has just cut a straight- 
‘ -Ji// album with Magnasound. 




There is no doubt that 
Jazz India—organiser 
of the now-famous Jazz 
Yatras—^is partly 
responsible for the 
music’s popularity 


'i’ve been to Just Desserts lour or five 
times but except (or the one occasion 
when wc heard some honest jazz, I have 
only heard cocktail music," says 
Ratnona. 

F or now. Just Desserts continues to 
provide the only platform for jazz 
musicians in the city. Nelson Wang’s 
Piano Bar was, as the name implies. 


intended to be a ja/z club, but ended up 
as an upmarket disco and bur. Encourag¬ 
ed by the crowds at Just Desserts, 
Bunks, along with adman Prahlad Kak- 
kar, has been talking about setting up 
another ja/z club to be called Deja Vu. 

Banks also recenilv perlormed his 
‘Jazz for Peace’ for Dynasty Culture 
Club where the membership is made up 
predominantly of 4()-.something busines¬ 
smen. Although the music was intersper¬ 
sed with such populist gimmicks as kids 
coming on the stage with lit candles, 
according to a spectator, it did end up 
going over many heads. By the end of 
the show many people had left and many 
others were left wondering what had hit 
them. 

I n a way. the evolution of ja/z in India 
seems to be following that of Indian 
classical music. Fifteen years ago, Indi¬ 
an classical music was considered infra¬ 
dig, but a combination of Spic Macay 
and the Festivals of India and the efforts 
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Pianist Louis Banks with guitarist Roy Venkatraman and bassist 
Karl Peters: in hibernation for too long 


of Doordarshan have today made the 
music chic. Jazz may not enjoy the same 
eminence, but it is certainly more chic 
than it has ever been before. 

Jazz musicians in India are still miles 
away from being able to earn a living 
solely as ja/z performers. Saxophonist 
Braz Gonsalves, regarded by many as 
the best in the country, is still mired in 
the wedding orchestra circuit, while 
Banks chums out jingles for a living. 
Even Noel Borthwick depends on his 
daytime job as a software engineer to 
make both ends meet. "1 would like to 
concentrate more on jazz," sighs Banks. 

That day may not be too far off. Even 
outside Bombay the word has been 
spreading. In Delhi, Baijit Malik, a suc¬ 
cessful businessman who has worked as 
a cook in one of the world's foremost 
jazz clubs, the Monte Marte in Copenha¬ 
gen, plans to set up a Freedom Jazz Festi¬ 
val from April next year. To be held in 
Bangalore, the festival aims to show¬ 
case the best of Indian jazz talent. Profits 


from the festival will be used to create a 
musicians’ fund. For now, Malik, who 
owns a petrol pump in New Delhi, is 
dead serious about opening the pump on 
Sundays for jazz, musicians. Banks says 
he has received an invitation and'is rar¬ 
ing to go. 

T he flurry of activity on the jazz scene 
in India is as yet limited to a select 
group of people who are already into 
music, any music, and are prepared to 
keep an open mind about jazz. While 
jazz enthusiasts in their 40s and 50s are 
no doubt encouraged by the new trends, 
a younger crowd—the college- 
goers—are getting more savvy about 
jazz. "It’s basically a reaction against the 
shallowness of the Eighties," says Payal 
Sampat, a second-year BA student who 
was instmmental in organising the jazz 
appreciation workshop for two years in 
a row at the St Xavier’sCollcgc festival, 
Malhar. While attendance at the first 
year’s workshop was thin, last year was 


a sell-out, with enthusiastic teenagers 
spending the night at the Marine Lines 
station since it was raining heavily and 
they didn’t want'.) go home and risk not 
being able to make it to the event early 
next day 

"Jazz IS a fluid and very vital art form. 
It doesn’t have to be protected and it is in 
no danger of dying out," says Sunil Sam¬ 
pat. But Payal sounds a note of caution, 
"The danger when something becomes 
gimmicky is that once the fad is over, 
you don’t know what will be left of the 
music." 

But for now, jazz in India is alive and 
well. More jazz albums than ever before 
are being sold in music shops. "I think 
there is no harm in taking a popular 
approach ii. getting people to like jazz," 
says 'AD' Singh. "After that, it’s up to 
the individual to develop his or her own 
taste." And when the fad—if it is a fad at 
all—is over, who’s to say, jazz may 
have won its share of converts after all. • 

Mamitm Khmmm/Bombmy \ 
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Togoornot 
to go 


Will Narasimha Rao attend the SAARC meeting? 


When the holding of a 
summit conference is 
taken as a certificate 
for the stability of a 
country, one of two 
conclusions come to 
mind. Either the 
nation in question is 
fragile or the summit 
conference enormously important. 
Although both these would be off the 
mark, it hasn’t lessened Sri Lanka's des¬ 
peration to host the summit meeting of 
the South Asian Association of Regio¬ 
nal Cooperation (SAARC). 

Last week, the Speaker of Sri Lanka’s 
Parliament visited New Delhi. M.H. 
Mohammed spent much of his time in 
the capital trying to coax Indian officials 
and politicians to persuade Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimiha Rao to make it to 
the meeting. The Speaker felt there was 
no reason to put off the trip even though 
there is an impending motion to 
impeach his country’s President, R. Pre- 

S2 


mada.sa. But the men atop Raisina Hill 
saw no reason to rush in with a commit¬ 
ment. As a bureaucrat in South BliKk 
remarked: "We do not like the signals 
emanating from Sri Lanka." 

Any Indian Prime Minister would be 
loath to meet and accept the hospitality 
of a head of government, who, under 
oath in Parliament, disclosed that he had 
given arms to the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) to drive out the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force (IPKF). 
Premadasa did precisely this. And Rao 
is unlikely to forgive him in a hurry. 

The security situation on the island is, 
in the words of a senior counter¬ 
intelligence officer, "worrisome". Appa¬ 
rently Bhutan’s King Jigme Wanchuck, 
Maldives President Abdul Gayoom and 
senior Nepalese officials have talked to 
Rao about this. Bhutan’s ruler even 
went as far as to say he was "concerned 
for his life". 

This is a fear that is stalking Indian 


j security experts as well. Last week, a 
three-man team from assorted law enfor¬ 
cement agencies visited the island. 
They, too, feel that Rao should not visit 
the island. 

N. Mishra, director of the Special Pro¬ 
tection Group, K.N. Thakur, a joint 
director in the Intelligence Bureau and 
Nemi Chand, from the Research and 
Analysis Wing, had toured the island 
once before. They wCre not satisfied 
then. And they aren't now, particularly 
after the Prime Minister’s itinerary was 
revealed. It includes a trip from Colom¬ 
bo to a retreat that is planned in Kandy. 

"It is a very foolish idea," said a .senior 
intelligence officer. "Firstly, we can’t 
make our Prime Minister a sitting duck 
to be sniped at or blown up by a land 
mine. Moreover, Kandy is a stronghold 
of the Janatha Vimukthi Perumna terror-* 
i.st outfit. We can’t expose our Prime 
Minister to this. No way." 

This has evoked an extraordinary res¬ 
ponse from Sri Lanka. They have 
requested that the National Security 
Guard accompany the Prime Minister to 
Sn Lanka. "When I’m not interested in 
giving protection to Indian politicians, 
why should 1 send my boys across to ano¬ 
ther country to do the same?" asked a 
senior Black Cat commander. 

Evidently, the Sri Lankans also 
requested that the air force and the navy 
be sent in. This has left members of the 
defence establishment aghast. "We sim¬ 
ply cannot go in again—even on invita¬ 
tion." said a senior naval officer. "First 
they defamed the IPKF. Is it now our 
turn? The whole idea is preposterous." 

Sri Lanka cannot help but give out the 
image of being a country tom by ethnic 
strife. Besides. Premadasa’s position as 
President is also looking shaky. 

The ministry of external affairs sym¬ 
pathises with Sri Lanka. It would love to 
help. And it doesn’t wish to lose out on 
the many benefits to be acemed from 
Rao’s attendance. Security officials feel 
otherwise. As one official said, "What 
has SAARC given us anyway? A lot of 
bad name." 

Therefore pressure is building up to 
defer the summit to a year later. Sri 
Lanka might not agree to this. If they do, 
SAARC’s reputation will have taken a 
beating and iherS will be embarrassment 
all around. 

It is now up to Narasimha Rao to 
make up his mind, or have others make it 
up for him. Sri Lanka awaits. • 

K. lhilagop^an/M0W DtUil 





















Out of con trol 

Murders continue unabated in Bihar 


distnct. The victims 
BIHAR were members of Par- 
ty Unity, an ultra-left 
military outfit. According to the police, 
they died in the fight for supremacy with 
the other militant radical left organisa¬ 
tion. the Indian People's Front (IPF) 
But the IPF insists that private semis of 
landlords arc responsible for the kil¬ 
lings. They also talk of the IPF member 
who was among those murdered 

Killings of Na,\aliics and their sup¬ 
porters IS nothing new in Bihar. 
Hundreds have been killed in the last 
year alone. In the latest incident, thepoli- 
cc. as IS usual in the area, has done noth 
mg to bring the culprits to justice, and 
prefers to put it down as iniigiiting bet¬ 
ween factions ot Naxalites. The villa¬ 
gers, however, have a dilferent view of 
the situation. They believe the police has 
joined hands with the criminals and are 
thus actually protecting the guilty. 

Even as chiel minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav met the grieving families of the 
dead and promised an cx-gratia payment 
of Rs 1 lakh to the victims' next of kin. 
Sabanbigha was panic-stricken. In the 


17 months since Yadav took over the 
reins of the state, there have been 40 mas¬ 
sacres. let alone the innumerable dacoi- 
ties, kidnappings and rapes. 

Murders have become routine in the 
state. In June this year, Rajput landlords 
massacred at least 14 backward class vil¬ 
lagers in Deo village, of Bhojpur dis¬ 
trict. An hour after that carnage, another 
eight were brutally killed in nearby Saha- 
ria. There have been repeated clashes 
between militant Naxalite groups and 
private armies, mostly in Jehanabad. 
Palamau, Gaya, Bhojpur and Patna. 

All this has made former Congress 
chief minister and present Opposition 
leader Jagannalh Mishra very vocal. 
"Only the caste and communal nots dur¬ 
ing the present regime number over 
7(KJ," he claimed. And the chief minister 
seems to be perturbed as well. He recent¬ 
ly ordered the district police to make a 
list of white-collar criminals and crack 
down on them, no matter Imw important 
they were Yadav also asked them to pre¬ 
pare a dossier on habitual criminals and 
keep a lab on them. 

Which might help control crime in the 
state. But then, there is a big dilference 
between orders and execution, especial¬ 
ly in a stale like Bihar. • 

Fmbcan Atmad/Putna and Shivanath 
Jha/Dhanbad 
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SuiHtoriai Patwa: daelaring war 

Red lights 


The BJP government is all 
set to eliminate Naxalites 
from the state 


Madhya Pradesh has 
had enough of 
Naxalites. Chief mini¬ 
ster Sunderlal Patwa 
recently declared war 
against the radical 
MADHYA “"‘I activated 

PRADESH ^ Ntiilc pi^licc. Noi 
that the state was 
unaware of the growing ‘Naxalite 
menace' in Bastar and other aieas, only 
this time the administration flaunts a spe¬ 
cial agency, which means business. It 
plans to attack the Naxalites from all 
quarters and simply liquidate the entire 
movement in the state. 

Patwa spoke of the excellent plan.s 
and sophisticated firearms, promising to 
cater to the needs of tribals. But he was 
neither ihin'.mg of opening a dialogue 
with the militants, nor of deploying the 
army, the CM told Sund-vy. He also 
threatened to punish all those directly 
helping Naxalites. 

riiis was not giKid news for the tri¬ 
bals. The Naxalites ate quite a force in 
the area, and just as they see to the needs 
of the tribals, they can turn very nasty if 
threatened. In fact, Arvind Netam, a 
Congrcss(l) MP from Bastar, has warn¬ 
ed the tribals against helping the police 
in this, reminding them of the threat to 
their lives. However, home minister Kai- 
lash Chawla claimed that for the first 
time, more than 2,000 tribals in Bastar 
have promised supptirt to the state 
government in this anti-Naxalite 
movement. 

Whether that will help or hinder the 
cause of the tribals is anybody's guess.# 

M.V.Kh0r/RaliHir 
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A police stoiy 


A student leader is 
subjected to police 
brutality 


"111 


VirMiailra Sinfli (laft) anil Shanta Kumar (right): O|»po8ing viawa 

Power to the people 

Provided the Congress(I) agrees 


Technically, the priva¬ 
tisation of cicctncity 
in Himachal Pradesh 
should be a shot in the 
arm for the state. 
Chief minister Shanta 
HIMACHAL Kumar seems to agree 
jjfij (() date, many feel 
that privatisation is 
his only achievement of note. The state 
has tremendous generating potential, 
something in the neighbourhoixi of 
20,0(X) MW. 

The adoption of the Klectricity Act 
Amendment Bill (1948) by Parliament, 
is now awaiting the approval of the Presi¬ 
dent. The state Congress(I) has vehe¬ 
mently opposed privatisation from the 
outset and desenbed Shanta Kumar's 
decision as a "complete sell-out of the 
interests of Himachal Pradesh". The 
opposition to Shanta Kumar is being led 
by former chief minister Virbhadra 
Singh. Earlier this year, he had made his 
stand known when he stated that his par¬ 
ty was against the very concept of privati¬ 
sation of the state’s hydel power 
Shanta Kumar believes that privatisa¬ 
tion would benefit the state immensely 
and the vast untapped power potential 
should be used. Currently, the state pro¬ 
duces 272 MW of electricity. There are 
many takers for the assorted power pro¬ 
jects around the state. As many as 60 
entrepreneurs have staked their claims 
and the governments of Rajasdian, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh have 
expressed interest in buying power from 
the state. Other than the obvious surplus 


of power that the state could gain, the 
exchequer will be richer by a substantial 
amount. Electricity could conceivably 
take (wer as the prime source of revenue 
in place of the previously dominant fore¬ 
stry industry which suffered after 
nationalisation. 

All that remains to be done in order 
that Himachal Pradesh hit the jackpot, is 
to convince the adamant Congress(I). A 
task that is easier said than done. • 

J.N. Sadhu/Shlmlm 


It wasn’t much of an 
agitation at first. The 
Students of Goa 
University cried them¬ 
selves hoarse over the 
introduction of a new 
assessment system, 
held meetings and ral- 
lies, and failed to get 
anywhere-till the police decided to grab 
one of the leaders and lock him up for 
five days. Moses Fernandes, of the Pro¬ 
gressive Students’ Union (PSU), wa4 
picked up by the police as he addressed a 
meeting. And he brought back a nasty 
talc of police brutality in the lock-up. 

Fernandes was picked up on the after¬ 
noon of 24 August, by P. Nanda, assist¬ 
ant superintendent of police, and police 
inspector Allan D'Sa It seems that in 
the police station, the young activist was 
kicked, banged against the wall, hung 
from the ceiling by his wrists and threate¬ 
ned with death, to get him to sign a bond 
promising not to participate in any .stu¬ 
dents’ agitation ever again. Later sub¬ 
inspector Mahesh Gaokar of the Panjim 
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Moses Fornamfes: a stay to remember 

police station joined them m hurling 
abuses at the student leader I crnandes 
reacted like a good aeiivisi: he went on 
hunger-strike inside the lock-up 

Which did not help Al 2.30 am. Fer¬ 
nandes was w-oken up anti w-as ‘breed to 
sign a statement as he buckled under the 
torrent of blows He later realised that 
the statement piomised a bail ol Rs 
10,000 But that did not end his mise¬ 
ries Apparently he was dragged out ol 
the police station and badly bashed up 
on the road, as the police began a new 
game of tortuie sevual abuse He was 
stripped nude and, among other things, 
made to i tin in front ol the police jeep as 


Vb wpearance after Shankar's death, 
, But her eyes .still brim over, at the 
oddest of moments. But that doesn’t 
; stop her plans: first this play and then 
" perhaps that film .script that Shankar 
wanted her to direct. Be.sides, there 
was Country Club, the much- 
talked-of 700-membcr recreation 
spot which Shankar Nag inaugurated 
' - 'a morih,before his death. "As 1 began 
t^ng Country Club matters in hand 
'.^^—firstfrom and then from my 
'who«^hair--they mu.st have thought, 

' ‘how dare she .expect, how dare she 
jwmmand, how dare she even dare,’" 
•• Artindhati. "People probably 

.exited me to say. ‘Okay, take over. 
O'.'Vibst take over everything that he 
But how can [?AfterShan- 



the vehicle, headlights blazing, chased 
him down the streets. Various kinds of 
sexual toiment followed, the police offi¬ 
cers gelling further pleasure by scream¬ 
ing obscenities about Fernandes’ wife as 
well. And when, before daybreak, he 
was thrown into the lock-up once again, 
his face swollen and bloody, there was 
no ijue.stion of a dtK'lor. 

Ffowever. these allegations don't 
bother the police very much. Deputy ins¬ 
pector general Anthony D'Souza decla¬ 
res that the police have the legal power 
ol using reasonable force to apprehend a 
culprit, so that would not really be an 
ollencc. But the allegations have not 
been brushed aside totally, mainly 
because of the constant efforts of vari¬ 
ous organisations clamouring for the 
guilty police’s punishment. "Moses has 
been exaggerating," says T. Barde, a 
siipcnnlendcnt. "I am studying the alle¬ 
gations levelled against the police If the 
claims aic true, the guilty will be 
punished " 

Ol course, the police insists that the 
allegations are untrue. "LtKik al my 
physique'" says Nanda, a principal 
accused. "Had I assaulted him, his law 
would have been broken. Al least there 
would have been some signs "" But Fer¬ 
nandes IS not surprised by this response. 
"While torturing me the police kept .say¬ 
ing that they would be careful not to 
leave behind any evidence "" His wrists, 
however, still bear tell-tale marks of 
torture. Appaicntly, the medical cxami- 
n.ilion carried out when he was injudici¬ 
al custody reports a slit perforation on 
his left ear, besides various bruises. And 
the police cannot deny that Fernandes 
was illegally aiTCsied and detained repea¬ 
tedly from 24 to 2K August, or that they 
havc'not produced the medical certifica¬ 
te in question 

"This IS a clear case of police haras¬ 
sment."" says F^rdino Rcbcllo, Fernan¬ 
des" lawyer. ""Moses was reanesled 
every time he was hailed out. This 
shows the mala fide intentions of the 
cops. " The student leader’s cause has 
been taken up by quite a few organisa¬ 
tions, like the All fioa Student Action 
front, Goa Association of Resident Doc¬ 
tors. Jagrui Goenkaranchi Fau/, Goa 
Medical College Students’ Association 
and the new People's Resistance Front, 
which was formed primarily to fight poli¬ 
ce atrocities and uphold civil liberties. 

Hopefully the joint effort will have 
some kind of effect on the 
udministraiion. a 

BoMCoDvSouaaenmIta/PaitfIm \ 


A fast muck 


The Orissa Agro4ndustries 
Corporation heads 
speedily towards ruin 

State corporations in 
Orissa seem to make a 
beeline for trouble. 
The latest member in 
the race to murk-land 
is the Orissa Agro- 
industries Corpora¬ 
tion (OAIC). The 
power tussle between 
two leaders of the ruling Janata Dal has 
dragged the organisation already reeling 
from an accumulated loss of Rs 8 croies 
into a deeper mess. And chief minister 
Biju Patnaik cannot salvage the situa- 



Jayadav Panda: syu'a choica 


lion, thanks to the confused polilical 
atmosphere of his state. 

Things were going okay at the corpo¬ 
ration, tightly in the grip of agriculture 
minister Jagannath Mallick, till a young 
Dal leader, Jayadev Panda, was appoint¬ 
ed chairman. Mallick did not like the 
idea of someone taking his fiefdom 
away, and had earlierexpressed his satis¬ 
faction over the fact that the absence of a 
political head of the undertaking .saved 
Rs 1.2 lakhs for the establishment. To 
keep his stranglehold on the corpora¬ 
tion, the minister promoted his protege 
P.K. Bhuyan from general manager to 
managing director, which raised quite a 
few eyebrows, especially tho.se of the 
three seniors who got superseded. 

But Mallick’s plans went haywire 
when Panda took over as chairman. 
Bhuyan followed his mentor’s thoughts 
closely, disobeyed the new chiefs 
instructions and found himself back in 
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his still-warm general manager's chair. 
In the process, the general public got a 
grand display of dirty linen being perio¬ 
dically washed. 

There were financial irregularities of 
every kind. And in September, six 
months after he had taken over as chair¬ 
man, Panda wrote to the chief minister: 
"If I .start writing my experience, then I 
can produce a book worth reading of mis¬ 
management of public sector underta¬ 
kings." That did not help very much, 
because although Panda was Patnaik’s 
own choice as chairman, the CM cannot 
side with Panda now and alienate Mal- 
lick, a party heavyweight. 

However, prompted by Panda, Pat- 
naik had ordered an enquiry into the cor¬ 
poration’s affairs quite a while ago. 
State development commissioner S. 
Sundararajan did not make much head¬ 
way in his probe, as Bhuyan refused to 
help and did not submit his files to the 
enquiry team. Therefore, the enquiry 
report was based mainly on Panda’s 
charges against Bhuyan. 

Which were quite a handful. It seem¬ 
ed that Panda had these sudden fits of 
pa.ssion, when his acquisitive instinct fla¬ 
red and he spent lakhs buying pumpsets 
and pipes. There were no tenders 
involved, of course, and the merchandi¬ 
se was just an extra lot, over and above 
the pumpsets and pipes that more than 
stacked the corporation’s stores. The 
fact that Panda had been doggedly refus¬ 
ing to buy these, especially this way, 
was not helpful either. 


In general, Bhuyan seemed to derive 
immense pleasure out of flatly di.sobey- 
ing Panda. For extra kicks, he would 
send up the files which recorded his act 
of disobedience with the inscription; 
"For the chairman’s kind perusal." With 
the pipes in question, valued at over Rs 
20 lakhs, he did the same. Panda had had 
enough. "After payment the file has 
been sent to me for perusal," he wrote on 
the file. "What do you mean by perusal? 
I disapprove of this action." 


But no, the muck doesn’t stop here. 
Bhuyan’s followers are busy making 
life difficult for the chairman. As a 
result, the employees’ association has 
split intot^ rival factions. Through all 
this Ja^i^jii'FPanda has been fighting it 
out. Anattl^ill hopes for the chief mini¬ 
ster’s hel& in. his "efforts to salvage the 
sinking''4^*f If the corporation sinks 
any deept^^ trouble, however, it may 
be beydmmtp. • 



A letter to Rao 


From the PCC(I) chief rekindles old rivalries in the 
state Con^ress(I) 


For two decades, con¬ 
frontation, rather than 
consensus, has been 
the Congrcss(I)'s way 
in West Bengal. Bet¬ 
ween bouts of inner- 
parly conflict, there 
has, at best, been an 
uneasy peace. And 
this time, weeks before party elections 
in the state, there was another round of 
frenzied factionalism. While the imme¬ 
diate proviK'ation is a letter written by 
Pradesh Congres.s(l) Committee chief 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray to Prime Mini¬ 
ster PV.Narasimha Rao, the iinininent 
return of inner-party democracy (after 
the elections) has added to the tension. 



8.S. Ray: not agalnl 


This time, Somen Mitra and Pradip 
Bhattacharya. two general secretaries 

S al to former PCC(I) chief A.B.A. 

ani Khan Choudhury, accused Ray of 
attempting to delay the elections, and 
also demanded an explanation for sug¬ 
gesting that they were thievesKay had 
earlier written to the PM claiming that 
elections could not be held immediately 
as only 2.4 of the 6.5 million member¬ 
ship forms distributed were returned and 
more Congressmen were still waiting to 
get their names on the memberships fist. 
That is not true," clarifies Pradip Bhat¬ 
tacharya, who stales that though 6.5 mil¬ 
lion forms were distributed among the 
people, 2.4 million people volunteered 
to be enrolled as party members. Long 


before Ray was appointed party presi¬ 
dent, the forms were distributed and the 
names of 24 lakh primary members col¬ 
lected along with a membership fee of 
one rupee. 

The 2.4 million-strong primary mem¬ 
bership list, some Congressmen insist, 
is incomplete. The membership drive 
was made when Khan Choudhury was 
president, and workers loyal to other 
leaders were cither not issued forms, or 
their applications were overlooked. 
Elections, these leaders claim, can ta|^ 
place only after a fresh membership 
drive. And their apprehensions were par¬ 
tly voiced by Ray in his letter. 

Only Congressmen doomed to defeat 
would manufacture such limp excuses, 
contend the rebel duo. "Ray is trying to 
create the impression that all of us who 
were in the last PCC(l) are thieves," said 
Mitra, warning that such mudslinging 
would not have much effect. Referring 
to his rival, Priyaranjan Dasmunshi (but 
not naming him), Mitra charged thdt 
Congressmen who rejoined the party in 
1980 (Dasmunshi did so after a stint 
with the Congress-S) were conspiring to 
ensure that elections were not held. 
"Why was the letter leaked?" asked the 
angry Congressman. "We think Ray has 
breached party discipline by going to the 
press." Both leaders made it clear that 
this was a revolt against Ray, not just a 
temporaiy tiff, but sidestepped the issue 
of resignation. "We are helpless if he 
revolts against us. It is for him to decide 
how much cooperation he wants from 
us," said Mitra. ’’Why should we resign? 
He did not appoint us," countered 
Bhattacharya. 

Efforts to paper over the cracks by 
G.K. Moopanar, the AICC(I) observer 
for Bengal, have met with little success. 
"Ours is a big organisation and there can 
be differences, but I don’t recognise fac¬ 
tionalism," Moopanar countered, ooz¬ 
ing optimism. Of course, he admitted, 
leaders would have to relearn the electo¬ 
ral process, since the last polls were held 
nearly 20 years ago. Despite Moopa¬ 
nar’s assurances, not everyone is certain 
that the polls will be held and "consen¬ 
sus" is the magic word doing the rounds 
in the CongtBss(I) office. Meanwhile, as 
part of the party is on the edge of mutiny, 
party chief Ray, who will not contest the 

S oils, is away—arguing a case in 
ingapore. • 
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Rest and relaxation in Nigerian Madaing Wada 's hostel room for Sudanese friends Allaeldin and Mayen 


But do the increasing number of foreign students enjoy learning in India? 


Y ou can see him lounging in 
the college canteen, or meet 
her on the university cam¬ 
pus. They may stand out in 
the homogeneous college 
crowd, or merge into the background 
during that atuiual debate. They are smil¬ 
ed or sneered at, feted or ignor^ and cal¬ 
led firangis, safed haathis, kaandas, 
kallus. They probably sit in the same 
classroom as you in St Stephens*. Delhi, 
Jai Hind College, Bombay, or Presiden¬ 
cy College, Cdcutta. Tlwy are among 
the small but fast-growing number of 
foreign students in hdia. 

And they are discovering India, even 
as India is beginning to discover them. 
Their struggle to cope begins the 
moment they arrive here, from countries 
as varied as Sudan or Saudi Arabia, 
Nepal or the Netheriands, Tanzania or 
Th^land. They slowly come to grips 
with things new—-whether it is the tan¬ 
gle of traffic laws or the complexities of 
the college syllabi. Their initiation into 
Indian culture is often harsh, at times bru¬ 


tal, and at others more than pleasant. 
And they come to love or hate India with 
heartfelt passion. 

The number of foreign students in 
India is increasing rapidly every year 
and while neither the government nor 
the non-govemmental organisations are 
able, or willing, to furnish the exact figu¬ 
res, bureaucrats say that there are about 
35,000 foreigners studying in India 
today. "This is an unofficial figure,” 
admits an official at the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations (ICCR), the 
government institution which has been 
entrusted with the task of looking after 


The smaU, iNit MiSrowlng, 
Dombtir offoreif^ ftudoils 
Is diBceverlng lo^ Just as 


the ‘welfare’ of foreign students in 
India. "However, the official figures, as 
furnished by the Association of Indian 
Universities, is oply about 16,000," he 
adds. But while nobody is willing to bet 
on the exact number of foreign students 
in India, eveiybody agrees that the majo¬ 
rity of them are from the Middle East or 
Africa. 

This is because while stuttents from 
Third World countries come to India to 
study at the Indian medicsd or technical 
institutes, students from the West come 
here on cultural scholarships to study 
either Indian languages, music or dance. 
"They ate, for obvious reasons, not inter¬ 
ested in studying medicine, engineering 
OT pharmacy here," says an official. 

The process of enrolment begins 
about a year before the student intend to 
join. P. Mukhopadhyay, deputy director 
general at the ICCR, explains that the stu¬ 
dent writes directly to the university con¬ 
cerned and the foreign students’ advisor 
at that university, who is appointed by 
the ICCR, sends the relevant details to 
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the student, who then applies for admis¬ 
sion and scholarship. While some stu¬ 
dents do finance themselves, the majori¬ 
ty are sponsored by the various aid pro¬ 
grammes, financed by the respective 
governments and the ICCR. 

Officials explain that there are several 
such scholarships and sponsorship pro¬ 
grammes in existence. Of these the cultu¬ 
ral exchange programme is probably the 
most popular. "This is a bilateral agree¬ 
ment entered into by the Indian govern¬ 
ment with several other countries, whe¬ 
reby each country sends students, scho¬ 
lars and teachers to the other to study 
various subjects," explains a bureaucrat. 
He adds that the student is partly sponso¬ 
red by his government and partly by the 
ICCR. "However, despite the name, this 
programme has nothing to do with cultu¬ 
re and in fact the majority of students 
don’t really come here to study culture,” 
explains Mukliupadhyay. "You see, the 
choice of subject should be varied as 
should the selection of the course, which 
could be at the undergraduate or post¬ 
graduate level." 

The other scholarship programmes 
include the General Cultural Scholar¬ 
ship Scheme, which sponsors students 
from Third World countries only; the 
Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme 
for students from Commonwealth 
nations, and the Reciprocal Scholarship 
Scheme which sponsors about 25 stu¬ 
dents every year and the ICCR Scholar¬ 
ship Scheme, which has about 


35 scholarships for stud¬ 
ies in the field of Indian 
culture, music and dance. 

Besides these, say officia¬ 
ls, there are other sche¬ 
mes like the Bangladesh 
Aid Scheme and similar 
ones for such countries as 
Sri Lanka, Mauritius and 
Angola. 

W ith foreign students 
coming in from 
about 89 countries, the 
mix is fascinating, with 
Palestinians rubbing 
shoulders with Kenyans, 
and Jordanians with their 
counterparts from Mauri-1 
tius. And while they dif¬ 
fer from one another in 
every significant aspect, 
there is a common link Thai monks 
that binds them toge- 
ther—that of being foreigners in a 
strange country. 

They come here to study different sub¬ 
jects which could range from Indian 
music and dance to English, from Sansk¬ 
rit to medicine. And most foreigners opt 
to study in Delhi, while Bombay, 
Bangalore and Chandigarh are the next 
three most popular choices. Though 
universities in small or mofussil towns 
or cities arc not very popular, sometimes 
a foreigner may opt to study in Sholapur 
or Meerut if he does not manage to wan- 
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Thai monks Phramaka Phol Apakaro and Phol Karo an 

igners in a glean admission elsewhere, or if it is the 
best place for his choice of subject, 
lifferentsub- Like Inna, for example, who is from 
from Indian the Soviet Union and is here for ten 
fromSansk- months to study Marathi as a part of her 
ireigners opt studies in Indian philology in Leningrad 
le Bombay, University. "I hope the government 
are the next gives me admission in Pune or Nagpur 
es. Though university, as these would be the ideal 
fussil towns places to study Marathi in," smiles Inna 
r, sometimes who plans to return home after ten 
in Sholapur months and continue her studies there, 
lage to wan- Often students prefer coming to India 
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even when their subject of study is not 
quite so esoteric. Dev Singh Gobhar- 
dhun, 25, for instance, a $tu(tent of phar¬ 
macy from Mauritius who Uvea at the 
International Students Hostel, Church-1 
gate. Explains Singh: "When I finished 
high school, I applied to Belgium and 
France for higher studies, but decided 
not to go there because completing the 
course would take eight to nine years.” 

The system in India, Singh admits, 
encourages ‘cramming’ as opposed to 
real ‘education’. But, he insists, it is 


worth it if only to get a degree. 

While admission to Calcutta Universi¬ 
ty was much sought after by foreigners 
at one time, today there are hardly any 
foreign students there, probably because 
these students feel that Calcutta is one of 
the most difficult of Indian cities to live 
and work in. 

Accommodation is the main problem 
for the foreigners studying here, there 
being no hostel facilities in most of the 
institutions and Ramkrishna Mission 
being the only place where clean lodg¬ 


ings are available. And so, most students 
either stay as paying guests or share rent¬ 
ed flats. 

Not that the situation in the other 
metros is any better. In fact it is much 
worse in Bombay where the students 
pay anywhere between Rs 3,000 to 
5,000 for a single room. Most of the stu¬ 
dents also complain that landlords hike 
up rents because they are foreigners. | 

"We are looked at very suspiciously 
and always cheated," complains Shoko- 
lokobanko Shiel, 28, a Nigerian study¬ 
ing law in Bombay and living in the Inter¬ 
national Students Hostel opposite Chur- 
chgate Station. He adds that for a while 
he was living in a room in Colaba, for 
which the landlord was charging him Rs 
5,000. "And even then I was treated like 
dirt," he says. 

Just as the nationality of foreign stu¬ 
dents differ, so does their experience of 
India. And how they are treated, in fact, 
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Naturalised American Paula LuuandArjan de Haans from the Netherlands 
study at Calcutta University 


depends on their nationality, the regions 
they are studying in and mostly, the 
colour of their skin. 

Most Indian students agree with this 
analysis. "Indians are among the most 
rarist people in the world," feels Nik- 
hunj Verma, 26, who is studying law at 
Bombay, where a large number of Nige¬ 
rians are enrolled in various colleges and 
faculties. He adds that most Indian stu¬ 
dents have a definite prejudice against 
‘blacks’ and they are called either 
kaaliasotkallus. 

Most African students concur whole¬ 
heartedly. Molefe Mokopakgosi, 27, 
from Botswana, studying at the BMS 
Engineering College in Bangalore says, 
"Most Indians think that Africa is one 
big forest and that all of us live in huts, if 
noton trees.” 

j 

W hile a majority of African students 
feel isolated in India, their counter¬ 
parts from the Middle East do not Sala- 
meh, 27, is from Jordan and has just fini¬ 
shed his graduation in political science 
from Delhi University, He says in his 
accented English that he finds Indians 
"very fnendly, very open and very 
warm". 

Aijan de Haans is Dutch and Paula 
Luu a naturalised American of Vietnam 
origin. Both Haans and Luu are studying 
at Cal^^ University, but while the lat¬ 
ter Sanskrit and Indian (rfiiloso- 
phyi^^Rnrmer reads Indian histc^. For 
botlj^Httever, staying in India has 
6eei?lH|B large, a pleasant experience. 
"It’s ^Bient," explains Haans. The 
environment the 
thing. But it is nice. And 


1 specially like the people; I think they 
are wonderful—very friendly and 
amiable.” 

Luu feels much the same way and 
says that her stay in India and her interac¬ 
tion with the Indian milieu have enrich¬ 
ed her spiritually. 

While lack of accommodation facilities 
and a hostile attitude are the two pro¬ 
blems that foreign students face, money 
is also not far behind. About 5,000 to 
9,000 of the students studying here are 
on scholarship, while the rest are self- 
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finaiKcd. The scholarship holders ere 
sponscnedentirely by fiin^ contribute 
by either the Indian government, the 
ICCR, or by the government of the coun¬ 
try to which the student belongs. 

Every foreign student who is an under¬ 
graduate gets a little above Rs 2,000 
every month for personal expenses, 
excluding his fees, the money fm his 
books and other course expenditure. 
Besides this, the government also spon¬ 
sors summer and winter camps and tours 
every year to different places all over the 
country. Salameh, who is a regular parti¬ 
cipant in these tours, testifies to their suc¬ 
cess, maintaining that he has never 
enjoyed himself more. 

Says an official at the ICCR, "The stu¬ 
dent only pays Rs 300 for a IS-day tour, 
which includes both boarding and lodg¬ 
ing and if he is on scholarship, we refutid 
the full amount to him." * 

For most Indian students, Rs 2,000 as 
pocket money every month is a pipe 
dream and so there is often a great deal 
of resentment about the amount of 
money that foreign students receive as 
allowance. "Look, on one hand, we’re 
going through a foreign exchange crisis, 
and on the other we’re sponsoring stu¬ 
dents who have only a poor academic 
record at best," groans an Indian student 
in Bombay. 

Foreign students vehemently dis¬ 
agree. Says Molefe, "We get only Rs 
2,600 every month. This is not enough, 
b^ause while it might be enough for a 
young Indian student, who is staying at 
home, it is not sufficient for us, bwause 
we are older and definitely do have a 
more expensive lifestyle." 

T his might include frequenting the dis¬ 
cotheques in Bombay and Delhi and 
the pubs in Bangalore. Socially, 
however, life is bleak for many foreign 
students in India, particularly the Afri¬ 
cans. Molefe grimaces, saying, "See,’ 
even if I happen to sit next to a woman 
on a bus because the seat is empty, every¬ 
one will stare at me." Mwamgi, 23, who 
is from Kenya and has been in India—fir¬ 
st in Chandigarii and then Bombay—sin¬ 
ce 1986, says life in the commercial capi¬ 
tal "is not really conducive to foreigr. 
students". % 

However, things are changing fast 
and with increasing numbers of foreign 
students coming hm to study, lasting 
friendships and romances develop. But 
even today, any Indian girl who diues or 
has a rel^onship witit a foreign student, 
particulariy an African, is looked at 















askance. Molefe, for instance, finds it 
difficult to meet Indian women socially 
and says, "More than what people will 
think of me, I know and am keenly 
aware of what otha Indiats will think of 
the girl. It is just not on for an Indian girl 
to gp out with an African." 

Most of the foreign students who 
choose to study in India are from Third 
World countries and con» here either 
because they are unable to get admission 
to institutions in their own country, or 
because they cannot afford education in 
the US or Europe. And also because, 
like in India, in their countries too, to be 
without a degree is a shame. 

While foreign students who come 
here to study dance, music, painting or 
any of the performing arts are already 
superbly proficient in their own 
countries, and do singularly well here, 
those who come here to pursue acade¬ 
mics usually have mediocre marks in 
their countries and put in, at best, an ave¬ 
rage performance here. 

Salameh, for example, has grossed an 
average of 42 per cent during his three 
years of graduation. "I found 'English 
very difficult initially and also I didn’t 
know anything about Indian history or 
politics and so while the Indian students 
in my class got distinction I had pro¬ 
blems passing," he grins. 

For Phramaha Phol Apakaro, 28, a 
monk from Thailand, India is very plain¬ 
ly, "the land of the Buddha". He is enroll¬ 
ed in Delhi University to study English,, 
because he explains that in Thailand, 
many Westerners visit the monasteries 
to study Buddhism, but there are very 
few monks who can teach them in 
English. That is why he has been sent 
here to master the language. 

For many others, Hindi movies hold a 
special fascination, as do Sridevi and 
Amitabh Bachchan. While students 
from Bangladesh and Mauritius were 
already aware of both before they came 
here, others like Haans discovert them 
in India. 


T he most common complunt, 

however, is that there is no real incen¬ 
tive to study here. For, even after the stu¬ 
dents have completed their courses, par- 
ticulaiiy if they are short-term or hi^y 
specialised, no special certificate or 
di|d(»na is given to them, which would 
enable them to return to their countries 
and continue fnun where they had left 
off.. 

' Mr Kolikov, the second secretary at 
the Russian Embassy agie« and says 





Salameh, a Jordanum student of political science in Delhi, finds Indians 
"very friendly, very open and veiy warm" 


that Indian universities should definite¬ 
ly give students like Inna, who will be 
returning to the Soviet Union after ten 
months, a special diploma or certificate 
as proof that she completed the course. 

The AIDS test is also a sore point with 
most foreign students, particularly Afri¬ 
cans, who feel victimised. "Indians just 
think that Africans bring AIDS into 
India," says Mwamgi,banging his fist on 
his desk. "Hence tiK mandatory testing. 
All right fine, but what about the 
Western tourist? Why doesn't the Indian 



Dev Singh Gorbhardhun studies 
pharmacy in Bombay and hopes to 
complete his course in record time 


government make the AIDS test manda- 
toiy for him as well? It’s simply because 
he spends a lot of valuable foreign 
exchange, and so the government can’t 
afford to offend him, while the poor stu¬ 
dent does no such thing." 

The AIDS test, however, is mandato¬ 
ry for foreign students since 1987 and 
ICCR officials explain that if the result 
is positive, the student is not informed 
but the Indian government and the ICCR 
are, and then "appropriate action” is 
taken. This is usually in the form of unce¬ 
remonious deportation. 

Besides tlu mandatory AIDS test, 
foreign students are also su|qwsed to 
sign an undertaking that they will leave 
the country once their course is over. 
Almost all do so, the scarcity of jobs for¬ 
cing them to comply. Smiles Salameh, 
"I’d like to stay, but when there are no 
jobs available even for Indians, how can 
we expect to get one?" 

Besides, say the students, an Indian 
degree will enable them to get good jobs 
back home and ensure them a secure 
future. "I might join the ministry of 
home affairs in Jordan, or become a 
diplomat." says Salameh. 

And so, 20 years from now, the agri¬ 
cultural scientist who discovered a new 
wheat strain in Tanzania might have 
something in common with that painter 
in Washington, who will probably relate 
rather well to the foreign minister in 
Yemen. For all of them would be able to 
compare notes about the events in their 
lives 20 years ago—when they were 
foreign students in India. * 
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ow that Raj 
Kumar Santo- 
1 shi is out of 
her for 
good, Mee-- 
nakshi 

Seshadri is celebrating at all 
of Bombay’s hottest night 
spots. 

Recently the icy Iyengar 
was spotted Jiving at RG’s, 
the city’s trendiest disco, 
with Salman Khan (and 
Sangeeta Bijiani, before you 
Jump to any conclusions) for 
company. 

Of course, Seshadri made 
a (comparatively) early exit. 


♦ irst it was 

known as the 
kiss of the 

celebrity 
mouthpiece. 
But now an 

association with Simi Gare- 
wal has been dubbed the kiss 
of death by industry wags. 

After all, they argue, did¬ 
n’t the Great Showman of fil- 
mdom, Raj Kapoor, pa.ss 

away soon after Garewal’s 
documentary on him. And 
the relca.se of her Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi film, which was to be 


ust who is' 
Madhuri 
Dixit having 
an affair with? 

While the 
assorted filmi 
gossip rags swear that the 
man in her life is the junkie¬ 
eyed Sunjay Dutt, Sunita 
Anil Kapoor believes 
otherwise. 

Recently, the Kapoor wife 
was heard complaining to a 
close friend that on their rec¬ 
ent US tour, Madhuri and her 
husband had thrown their 
customary discretion to the 
winds. And not even her pres¬ 
ence prevented them from 
giving full expression to 
their obvious fondness for 
one another. 

But where does that leave 
Sunjay Dutt? 

Or were all those.rumours 
just another publicity stunt 
for Saajan? 


used during the 1989 elec¬ 
tion campaign, was followed 
by the Congress poll 
debacle. Simi's second 
Rajiv Gandhi vehicle was 
cut short by the tragic events 
at Sriperumbudur, though 
Garewal did manage to pres¬ 
ent celluloid homage on TV. 

Small wonder then, that 
nobody is willing to be featu¬ 
red in any of Garewal’s forth¬ 
coming directorial efforts. 

And who can blame 
them? 


ooja Bhatt 
and Feroz 
Khan's son 
Fardeen have 
been a num- 
ber for quite 
some time now. But of late, 

the duo are well-nigh 

inseparable. 

Reason: Fardeen is sche¬ 
duled to go abroad for 
further studies very soon. 
And Pooja intends to spend 


escaping soon after mid¬ 
night. But that’s not bad for 
starters, is it? 




every available moment 
with him, while she can. 

Producers can await the 
Bhatt babe’s pleasure. 


Khan, of the 
sexy pout and 


clearly begun 
to get ideas above his station. 
Or why would he go around 
telling everyone who will 
listen that Hema Malini 
can’t direct a film to save her. 
life? 

That, despite the fact that 
Malini is the one who gave 
him his maiden role in the 
first place. 

But the comments have 
now got back to Hema and if 
Khan wants to save his (non¬ 
existent) film career, he had 
better eat his words—and 
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KILLING FORESTS 


South India’s ivory poachers pose a threat to the survival of the tusker 


O ne of nature’s most magni¬ 
ficent creatures, the eleph¬ 
ant may soon vanish from 
the forests of India. Or, at 
least, the male of the spec¬ 
ies would. The reason for its extinction: 
the demand for ivory tusks, which leads 
poachers to hunt and kill the unfortunate 
animal. Elephant poaching for ivory has 
become as common as the felling of 
trees in the dense forests of Kerala, Kar¬ 
nataka and Tamil Nadu, and the situa¬ 
tion is so alarming now, that eveiy altern¬ 
ate day, on an average, an elephant is kil¬ 
led for its ivory in one of south India’s 
forests. When you consider that south 
Indian forests account for more than 60 
per cent of the elephant population in the 
country, the gravity of the problem beco¬ 
mes obvious. 

Last year alone, nearly 160 elephant 
carcasses were found strewn around the 


forests of the south, according to a study 
conducted by a group of environmen¬ 
talists.. And organi.sed gangs hunt in the 
assorted forests as trading in elephant 
tusks brings in big money. A fully- 
grown tusk weighing between 20 to ,10 
kilos fetches anything between Rs 4,000 
to Rs 6,000 a kilo in the clandestine 


OiM elephant Is killed 
for Its Ivory every 
second day In south 
India’s forests, which 
are the home for more 
than 60 per cent of the 
countiy’s elephant 
population 


ivory market. And the trade flourishes in 
the south where 90 per cent of the 
tuskers have specialised upper incisors, 
as opposed to the north where only 50 
per cent of the male elephants yield 
ivory. 

So, from being used as a war machine 
in ancient India, put into labour at timber 
plantations, and made a participant in 
temple rituals the elephant has now beco¬ 
me a. victim of prey. And the situation 
is getting worse every day. Today there 
is only one adult male elephant for 20 
females in the country. In the Periyar 
wildlife sanctuary in Thekkady, where 
there was heavy poaching during the 
late Eighties, the ratio fell to an alarming 
1:30 according toan estimate madeby the 
Kerala Forest Research Institute. And 
there are har ^jj^ iflv tuskers at the Peri¬ 
yar sanctua^iiMlpiuased to be a favou¬ 
rite w^iji jumbos. 
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After shooting many of Kerala’s larg¬ 
est tuskers, poachers have now turned 
their guns on younger elephants with 
small tusks the si/e of bananas. Last 
month in Sangli forest in Kiilathupuzha 
range about 80 kilometers east of Tri¬ 
vandrum a baby elephant was slaughter¬ 
ed by the poachers, even though its tusk 
weighed a mere 1.5 kilos! 

Summer is the boom period for 
poachers in Kerala as herds of elephants 
migrate from the forests of Tamil Nadu 
and Karnataka in search of food and 
water. Poaching also takes place in the 
forest of Vazhachal and the Parambiku- 
1am wildlife sanctuary near Chalakudy, 
Vadathupara near Kothamangalam and 
in the forests of Wynad and Nilambur. 
Most of these forests arc situated on the 
btirdcr of two states. This enables 
poachers to operate in one state and seek 
shelter in the other. The lack of coordina¬ 
tion bet ween the concerned forest depart¬ 
ments also makes it easier for the 
poacher to escape detention. 

Poaching, however, is not the only 
problem. The habitat of the elephant has 
shrunk considerably, after large chunks 
of forest area were converted to agricul¬ 
tural use. with such cash crops as tea, cof¬ 
fee. teak and eucalyptus being grown 
there. 

L ast week .Sunday visited the cluster 
of villages adjoining the famous Vaz¬ 
hachal forest division next to the Param- 
bikulam wildlife sanctuary about 80 
kilometres from Cochin. Hunting is a 
way of life for the villagers at Velliku- 


langara, Randukai and Kodali, which 
form part of the Chalakudy forest divi¬ 
sion. Some of the best-known elephant 
poachers in India like Kunjan Varkey, 
Madhura Johny and Kaitharam Jose 
come from this area. The forest is their 
backyard and a 30-minute brisk walk 
takes them deep into the Vazhachal- 
Parambikulam wildlife sanctuary 

Says master poacher Kaitharam Jose: 
"We are normally armed with a locally- 
manufactured gun, pickaxes and 
specially-made swords. The elephant’s 
footmarks lead us to the tusker." Most of 
the time the tusker does not move with 
the herd. When the leader of the poach¬ 
ing team (invariably the man with a long 
gun) comes face to face with the tusker, 
he shoots straight at the forehead of the 
elephant. As the animal crashes to the 
ground, the bizarre act of decapitation 
begins. The trunk of the struggling 
jumbo is chopped off with a axe. And it 
doesn't take more than 15 minutes to 
detach the tusks either by using the axe 
or sulphuric acid. The poachers leave 
the carcass behind for’lhe forest guards 
to dispose of. 

The tusks are brought back to the villa¬ 
ge and transported in auto-rickshaws to 
Trichur, the nearest town about 35 kilo¬ 
metres away. Raw ivory passes through 
a three-tier transaction before it is con¬ 
verted into beautiful artifacts. Poachers 
sell the ivory to the middlemen, who in 
turn pass it on to ivory merchants who 
run handicraft shops in Trivandrum and 
Bombay. 

Madhura Johny, a well-known 


Business : 
unusual 

Craftsmen tose 
livelihood if trade in-ivor^f’^' 
isbqnh0d[ ^ ^ £ 

I f gpvepnwnt plans,to bsntwite ia 
ivory cottie to fir^oik nearly^'- . 
6,000 ivory carvers-^-nnow working 
in African ivwy-r-will face isJttinc- ,/' ^ 
tion. While macbine-madit artifacts * 
have been produced by the thousand . . 
in Detld and Jaipw, the Trivaiidruin ‘ I 
and carvers excel-in the- /j'.' 

fashioning of handmade ii^cate C8i> 
vingsofjteHjpous figures and events. ' * 
And despite the demand fwjkaoi. ^ 
handlcia&, their pofMilaS||M|H[||# 
neVerposedadtfeattotheii^ipHP^ * 
theindian tusker. • •»■ V'V' ' V 

Until now, when poaching for 
tusKs has resulted in a (t^den and ' 
alarming drop in the mde,ele]^iam^ 
population of Ituli&. 

Ivory craftsmen* however, me , 
more conemned about the fact that 
their trade may soon die otu. Says 


poacher now out on bail, confessed that 
he used to poach an elephant early in the 
morning and by noon the tusk would 
reach Trichur. In his case, most often, 
the middleman was Jose Francis,a bake- 



The tusker generally moves on its own 
in the forest, shunning the herd. This 
makes the poachers’ task much easier 
when they hunt out their prey 

-A' 


The elephant is shot In the forehead,, 
and as it coliapaea on the ground, the 
poachers remove Its tusk either by 
using sulphuric acid or an axe 


The carcase Is 
left to rot in the 
forest while the - 
poachers make 
their escape with 
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J?'-ylEll.|iloh4naiit one of TrivandnM’s 
ilciUed catvtfts: "Cftnturies^d 
is coimiig lo on enu. Some 
j|peo|^ that we switch ovor to 

^ ;WQi1ciiig in rosewood or sandal- 
But that isn't easy as our 
have become used to carvins 
Those who have shifted to les> 
media like animal bones or sandal^ 
fe'Wodd say that they lack ivory's 

V ■ tiic Trivandrum-based Imported 
..4,Vlw^ Licences Manuf«:turers and 
' Tracts Association has alleged that 
official investigations into elephant 
pcttching are a mere farce. Accord- 
,<.;|ng to die association president, V. 

a lawyer, "Investigations 
should be directed at the established 
h’ '’^underworld traders and not at the 
legal licensees in imported ivory." 
Lajapathy maintains that those who 
T’ hold legitimate licences are not In 
' any way respcmsible for the recent 
spurt in the killing of elephants. 

Says ivory craftsman Mohanati: 
«st''People the world over arc o»a^ 
r about ivory. If a total ban is imposed 
I'i/'j '.jyt will only augment poaching and 
!v, counter-productive." 


ry owner. Francis used to make an STD 
call to a top ivory-craft manufacturer in 
Trivandrum from the local telephone 
booth. Meanwhile Madhura Johny 
would go to the nearest cinema theatre 


and see the matinee and evening show 
because it takes about six hours for the 
Trivandrum dealer to drive down to Tri- 
chur. But while Johny’s payment was 
less than impressive, Francis pocketed a 
hefty amount as brokerage. Ivory pur¬ 
chased at around Rs 2,000 per kilo from 
the poacher, would end up costing anyth¬ 
ing upward of Rs 6,000 by the time it 
reached Bombay. 

For the villagers of Velikulangara and 
Kodali, poaching elephants is a way of 
life. Says Kaitharain Jose: "People have 
been poaching elephants for years. In 
villages around Chalakudy most of the 
boys start poaching at a tender age on 
Indian bison, wild boars, monkeys and 
then graduate lo elephants. Most of 
these people do it for pleasure and adven¬ 
ture as you really can’t make big money 
out of it." 

The well-known poacher Madhura 
Johny (47) has the prefix Madhura 
before his name because the villa¬ 
gers believe that he is a courageous man 
like M.G. Ramachandran in the film 
Mailhiini Veeran. Says Madhura Joh¬ 
ny’s 16-year-old son Joshi: "My father 
is a legend as one of the best hunters in 
the slate. I too would like to emulate 
him." 

Another top poacher who has made a 
name for himself recently is ‘Mad’ Kun- 
jan Varkey (21), who is now abscon¬ 
ding. According to the villagers, Varkey 
is so daring that he shoots a charging 
tusker barely 10 yards from it. jumps on 
its back, chops off the trunk and virtual¬ 
ly has a bath in its blood! 


I n thc.se villages, not surprisingly, the 
business of making illegal country 
guns is booming. Guns arc locally manu¬ 
factured by village blacksmiths using 
steering rods of old Jeeps and crude bul¬ 
lets are made out of steel rods used for 
building construction 

The Kerala State Forest department is 
ill-cquippcd to meet the challenge from 
these poachers, who do not even bother 
lo give a decern burial to the elephants 
they kill 

hi Kerala anil other southern states, 
there exists a rule which empowers the 
forest department to recover up to Rs 
.^O.tXX) from the field staff under whose 
lurisdiction the carcass with the missing 
tusks IS found This Draconian law has 
helped the poachers as forest guards 
clean up the mess loft behind by them 
and burn the carcass to avoid the fine. 
Some ol the poached elephants arc also 
written off as females, implying that no 
tusks arc recovered. 

Fven though there has been a spurt m 
poaching, the forest department gives 
out a highly dcllatcd figure According 
to these statistics, in Kerala there were 
only M cases of poaching between 1980 
and 1989 ' During the same pcruxl 115 
cases of poaching were reported m Kar¬ 
nataka, a slightly more cicdible figure, 
though still obviously detlated. 

.Says P.S. Rasa of Kerala Forest 
Research Institute at Peechi near Tri- 
chur, who has done rese,irch on ele¬ 
phants: "Poaching is booming in Kerala 
and other southern slates because of the 





in time the forest guards stumble on 
the carcass. Since they could be fined 
If a dead elephant is discovered in their 
area, they often fall to report the 
Incident 


On most occasions, therefore, they 
decide to get rid of it on the quiet. The 
body is either burnt or thrown into a 
river and the incriminating evidence 
destroyed 
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insatiable demand for ivory in the world 
market." Poaching became lucrative 
business only after (he southern state 
governments discarded the practice of 
auctioning tusks, l-.arlicr, tusks recover¬ 
ed from elephants dying of old age or 
from poacheis used to be auctioned 
periixlically 

The Kerala l-oresl fX-partment alone 
has, according to <in estimate, about 
2,.'>00 kilos ()l tusks valued at over Rs 1 
crore. While Kenyan President Daniel 
Arap Moi last year made a bonfire of 
ivory worth US.Ii three million to send 
out a message to the world, the southern 
governments are loath to follow his 
example. Says K P Viswanathan, 
Kerala’s forest minister’ "Don't be 
cra/y We are not Africans and will not 
bum the ivory stiK'k." 


I ndia banned the trade in Indian ivory 
in November 1986 primarily to stop 
|xiachmg But the government allowed 
the import and re-export of African 
ivory Xhis was done ostensibly to pro 
tect the livclihcxxj of hundreds of ivory 
carvers. Now there is a regular flow of 
raw ivory from Indian elephants into the 



Kerala’s forest minister, K, 
Viswanathan, sees little 
sense In following Daniel 
Arap Mol’s example and 
destroying all Ivory stocks 


market, which is sold under the label ol 
‘African ivory’. While conservationists 
the world over were decrying the use of 
ivory (India is a signatory to the Conven¬ 
tion on International fradc in F.ndanger- 
ed Species), India was actually making 
It easier for African ivory to be im)x>rtcd 


by lifting the steep duties on it in 1988. 

On I January, 1990, Maneka Gandhi, 
the then Union environment mini.stcr 
imposed a ban on the export/import of 
African ivory. But the trade now claims 
that it still has balance stocks of old 
ivory imported from Africa. 

The .series of amendments to 
Wildlife Preservation Act of 1972, pass¬ 
ed by the Rajya Sabha and forwarded.l6' 
the Lok Sabha for its^ipproval, will for¬ 
ce a ban on the trade of imported ivory. 

Meanwhile in a belated move, the for¬ 
est department has decided to constitute 
a special cell to investigate the cases of 
elephant poaching in the state. Initially, 
the special investigation cell will be 
assigned the task of tracking down the 
absconding master poachers. 

But that poaching continues to provi¬ 
de supplies of Indian ivory to the market 
even today is acknowledged by all in tS<^ 
trade. Given the fact that the sale of 
ivory IS big business, the fight against 
elephant poachers is bound to be bloody 
and difficult. But battle must be joined 
—^and soon, if the Indian tusker is to be 
.saved.# 

8n0dhar 8. Plllay/Chalakudy and 
Trivandrum 
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Telling tales 

Mallika Sarahhai recounts another feminist fable 


The music—superbly composed by 
Adrian Lee (who had worked with Sarab- 
hai in Shakii) —brings different strains 
of folk music from Africa. Java, India 
and China. Lee. who has a special inter¬ 
est in Gamclan music, obviously enjoys 
experimenting with new musical 
instruments, and the wide array of instru¬ 
ments on the stage is fascinating to see. 
I'hc dharhiika from Turkey, the manjira I 


not be so many incidents of women driv¬ 
en to desperation and suicide. I remain 
committed to environmental issues, 
development issues, and women are rela¬ 
ted to all these issues. Women continue 
to be exploited and, I feel, there is still a 
lot to be done " 

Sarabhai’s next project is written by 
Britain-based feminist writer, Suniti 
Namioshi. Sarabhai has used two of 


In ttan Kmhanlf 
Sarabhai pairs 
up with the Nige¬ 
rian dancer 
Peter Badejo to 
tail western 
audiences a 
story about 
story^eiling 



S tory-telling comes easily to Mal¬ 
lika Sarabhai. She recounted the 
tale well in Shakti and Sita's 
Daughters —both performances which 
sent the feminist adrenalin pumping. 
But the Sarabhai of old: long-haired, gla¬ 
morous and exotic, has gone. The new 
Sarabhai has short hair, a twinkle in her 
eye and enough joie-de vivre i« spill 
over to her audiences. 

The change has come over her slowly 
but definitely. The softness of her Drau- 
padi days has given way to the lorccful 
Shakti and Sita work-outs, both dealing 
with the power of women and their treat¬ 
ment by stK’iety. She has continued to 
evolve and her colleague and accompan¬ 
ist musician, Alvin Lee, says she has 
changed even in the last week of theii 
performances. Now, Sarabhai sings, 
dances, plays the dholak and flits about 
the stage with complete elan. 

In her latest production,//<wiA<i/wm 
—The Story Of Stories.premiered in the 
UK, Sarabhai pairs up with Nigerian 
dancer and choreographer Peter Badejo 
to bring to western audiences a story 
about story-telling. These arc kinky sto¬ 
ries, feminist fables and moralistic talcs, 
and as always with folk tales, there are 
funny ones and ones that make you think 
Director John Martin, who had work¬ 
ed with Sarabhai for several years 
((including in Shakti and Sita). had also 
worked with Badejo. and it was through 
him that the stalwarts gt)t together "I 
have always wanted to work with Asian 
and African musicians," Sarabhai told 
Sunday."! had watched Peter’s work 
and thought it was very good. We had so 
many common themes that were relev¬ 
ant to both our cultures." 

The production, which was rehearsed 
in all of two weeks at the Darpana Acade¬ 
my in Ahmedabad. is the first Fndo- 
African collaboration in dance and has 
been improving with every performance. 

Drawing as it does from both Indian 
and west African folklore, the perfonn- 
anccs combine the rich images and 
moods from both cultures in a naughty, 
sprightly blend. Sarabhai and Badejo 
compliment each other perfectly, ques¬ 
tioning the prejudices of race, colour, 
sex and class through their narrations. I 


from India, the hata and Congo drums 
from Africa, Lee has them all, drumm¬ 
ing and strumming to fantastic melodies 
as the stories of Icings and queens, beauti¬ 
ful women and chauvinistic men are told. 

Sarabhai’s pet theme- woman—ta¬ 
kes up a large chunk of the story-telling. 
She admits with a laugh, "Yes, a large 
portion is ab<mt woman. Women’s 
issues remain a strong commitment of 
mine. When I was leaving for London 
this time, 1 read in a magazine about 
women’s deaths in Gujarat. The state I 
come from has such a large incidence of 
unnatural deaths. It’s very painful for 
me. I feel that if we can bring about a con¬ 
sciousness on the role of wtimen, if wc 
can improve their conditions, environ¬ 
mentally and socially, then there would 


Namjoshi’s stones m Itan Kahani. "I 
think .Sunni’s works arc very good and 
I’m really huiking forward to working 
with her. She’s a very close friend as 
well," said Sarabhai. 

As for the new short-haired image, 
Sarabhai laughs: "Well, I cut it just 
before my baby was bom. I felt that the 
real woman in me looked different from 
the woman projected outside, and it had 
to go ’’ 

Itan Kahani will tour India in Decem¬ 
ber, including a halt at Calcutta From 
there, it will probably go to Nigeria.! 
And, as with all Sarabhai’s productions, 
the French and the Amencans are quick¬ 
ly making their bookings as well. • 

ShndmnI Bmau/LonOoa 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Master 

blaster 


But will Srikkanth ever 
make it back into the 
Indian Test team ? 

C all him what you will: irres¬ 
ponsible, temperamental, 
unreliable or careless. But 
there’s no denying that 
Krishnainachari Srikkanth 
was Indian cricket's number one 
entertainer. When at the crease, the mild- 
mannered and fun-loving Tamilian inva¬ 
riably had crowds sitting at the edge of 
their seats. No one could set a field for 
him once this man got going 

K. Srikkanth was always exuberant, 
invanably explosive and frequently 
extraordinary Most of all, he was simp¬ 
ly fun. When Srikkanth was out in Test 
matches, many people switched off their 
TV sets. Everyone who came in after s- 
eemed bonng in comparison and the 
game lost its colour and excitement. 

But for the last 20 months, Srikkanth 
has been working desperately hard to 
regain his place in the Indian Test side. 
The master blaster has been out in the 
cold ever since the disastrous tour of 
Pakistan in 1989, where he was com¬ 
pletely at a loss against Wasim Akram’s 
furious pace and Imran Khan’s fluid 
menace. (Srikkanth made a paltry 97 
runs in four Test matches.) 

The tour was a victory for Srikkanth 
the Captain, though. He came away 
drawing the Test series—a pretty credit¬ 
able performance given the strength of 
the Pakistani team and past tour records. 

But the selectors saw it as an indict¬ 
ment of Srikkanth the Batsman. He was 
dumped for the February 1990 tour of 
New Zealand. His performance during 
the last domestic season did not further 
his chances of a comeback. The Tamil 
Nadu side which he captained played 
five Ranji Trophy matches, but as some 
of them were affected by rain, the team 
failed to enter the knock-out stage. And 
to make matters worse, Srikkanth strug¬ 
gled in the Duleep and Deodhar Trophy 
m^jehes which followed. 



(both tipped to play for the country). 

But evidently the national selectors 
weren’t convinced. Last week, Srik¬ 
kanth failed to find a place in the teams 
for the Wills Trophy and the Irani Cup. 
Being selected for the tournaments was 
crucial towards his making a comeback. 
The Indian side for the three-nation Shar¬ 
jah tourney and for the one-day scries 
with Pakistan is likely to be determined 
by the performances in these tourna¬ 
ments. By dropping Srikkanth, the 
selectors—unless something suddenly 
changes their minds—had more or less 
ruled him out for Shaijah and the 
matches against Pakistan. 

Given that the tour to Australia and 
the World Cup matches follow soon 
after, Srikkanth may be forced to sit it 
out for a long while. At 31, he is not gett¬ 
ing any younger and, naturally, this rai¬ 
ses the question: will he ever make a 
comeback? Or is this the end of the inn¬ 
ings for one of Indian cricket's best¬ 
loved personalities? 

A s things stand today, Srikkanth’s 
best chances of returning to the 
national side may depend on how the 
other opening batsmen fare. Ravi 
Shastri has made himself more or less 


Nevertheless, nobtidy was writing 
Srikkanth off. Many felt that his ability 
to tear the Niwiing apart and his fine 
record in one-day matches (3,146 runs 
in all) would keep him in the running for 
a place in the national side. The feeling 
was reinforced this season, when he 
blasted a double century against Karnata¬ 
ka in the Buchi Babu tournament held in 
Madras. He batted for almost six hours 
against a medium pace attack, compris¬ 
ing J. Srinath and Venkatesh Prasad 


Iff 
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FIGURES 


Srikkanth's statistical rvmrd 
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iiTcplaccublet)ui no other opener—^whe¬ 
ther Navjot Siddhu or W.V. Raman- 
—has entrenched himself. If one or both 
of the latter fail at Sharjah and against 
Pakistan, then Snkkanth may get a look 
in earlier than most people expect. 

Snkkanth himself is cautiously opti¬ 
mistic about returning to the national 
side. He admits he was disappirinted by 
not being selected for the Wills Trophy 
matches, especially after his double¬ 
hundred in the Buchi Babu tournament. 
"I would like to f orget the past and look 
into the future," he told Si>nday "At the 
moment, all I want is to be back in the 
Indian team. I have not given up hope 
because I see a faint glimmer at the end 
of the tunnel." 

It is possible that the .selectors may 
consider him for Australia, where the 
hard, bouncy wickets have suited Srik- 
kanth particularly well. He scored heavi¬ 
ly in the January 1985 World Champion¬ 
ship, and during the 1985-86 Australian 
tour. In the Test matches, Srikkanth 
r made 51, 86, 38 and 116 and shared the 
Man of the Series award with Kapil Dev. 
(His memorable 116 at Sydney came off 
just 117 balls and included 19 fours and 
a six.) In no country, has Srikkanth per¬ 


formed better than Down Under. 

His critics say that he cannot play the 
moving ball —a theory which gained 
popularity after Wasim Akram had him 
in all kinds of trouble during the last tour 
to Pakistan. And there have been doubts 
raised about his unconventional tech¬ 
nique, which some people believe is not 
sound enough for the Test matches. Srik¬ 
kanth has tried to counter such views 
time and again. "I can only play my natu¬ 
ral game," he says. "As for the Pakistan 
tour, I struggled against Akram because 
as both opener and captain, I had to play 
sedately so that we could get off to a 
good start." 

Apart from what he sees as unfair criti¬ 
cism, Srikkanth appears to believe he 
was a victim of his straightforward and 


Whatever the truth, the important 
question is whether a man who has tott¬ 
ed up 3,146 runs in one-day internation¬ 
als and has an average of 31.59 in Tests 
merits another chance. By not picking 
Srikkanth for the Wills Trophy and Irani 
Cup matches, the selectors have done 
more than simply refuse to consider him 
for the coming international matches. 
They have also robbed him of a chance 
to prove himsell and cam his comeback. 

It is no surprise tlien that many sports 
writers feel that .Snkkanth has years of 
cricket left in him and has been treated 
shtxldily and uniustly. Says T/ie 
Hindu's R. Mohan; "Not to pick Srik¬ 
kanth for any of ihe trial games is a blat¬ 
ant torm of discrimination The selec¬ 
tors were clearly afraid of being proved 


STRENGTHS & WEAKNESSES 


• Can tear a bowMns attack 

apart once he going. 

• Is one of the few eiseciaiist 
opening hatsmen around. 

• Is an excellent fielder, 
especially in the outfield. 

• A team man, who gets 
along well With almost 
everybody. 


• Batting technique is 
suspect, especially ag 


suspect, especially against 
the moving ball. 

• Often fails to consolidate 
after getting off to a good start. 

• Is prone to terrible lapses 
of concentration at the 
crease. 

• Cannot graft; opening 
batsmen are often called 
upon to do so. 



outspoken ways. "The biggest problem 
with me is my tongue." he says. "If I was 
more diplomatic. I would not have been 
in the soup that I am in today." He is pro¬ 
bably referring to the stance he adopted 
before the Pakistan tour. When senior 
Indian cricketers rebelled against the 
establishment and demanded better 
renumeration, Srikkanth stood by them. 
It is argued that this attitude cost him 
both the captaincy and his place in the 
team. 


wrong HI the event of Srikkanth 
succeeding." 

As things stand, it remains an uphill 
task for the dasher from Madras to 
regain his place at the top ot the national 
batting order. If he stages a comeback, 
then Ians around the country will be 
delighted. It he fails to, then few 
cricketers will be mi.sscd as much as 
Krishnamachari Srikkanth. 

8r—tUimrS. PUlay/MMbTiM 








VIJAYSAHNI 


T he rationale of television is 
that It has a certain immediacy, 
[n the West, newspapers often 
seem pale and dated because 
the previous evening’s news 
has encapsulated the day's events with 
sinking, colourful images. 

A video magazine lacks the advanta¬ 
ge of immodiacy but derives its 
popularity—in the Indian context—by 
fcK'ussing on images that the state- 
controlled TV network has edited out of 
the news. 

So what docs a video magazine do 
when the month’s big news is a story 
that consists of a dramatic event that 
could be shot only from one angle and 
which was covered by Doordarshan on 
the day it happened'.' 

This month’s tyewilne.ss provides 
the answer Its segment on the bungled 
capture of Sivarasan works because the 
footage IS arranged to put forward an 
argument—that the operation was a 
total fiasco. EyeviUness uses graphics, | 


Portly Pawar and 
smarmy Scindia 

The two leading video magazines have their own biases 


interviews and a measured commentary 
to present its case with such devastating 
force that the segment must stand head 
and shtiulders above anything the video 
magazines have done for a long time. 

The same sophistication is visi¬ 
ble—albeit to a lesser extent—in its 
story on the Congress’ internal squab¬ 
bles. The piece is shot with wit and style 
and the Congressmen resemble nothing 
more than absconders from S/iilting 
Image Rangarajan Kumaramangalarn 
has the jaw of a puppet, Narasimha Rao 
IS clearly on loan from Madam Tus- 
saud’s and Vishvijit Singh's eyes glitter 
insincerely as he intones: "Sonia is the 
mother of the party " 

There’s more in the cassette; a feature 
on Devadasis that is sensible but sensi¬ 
tive. a segment on the Rajasthan nuclear 
plant (which in.spircd Sunday’s own 
report a fortnight ago) and Spitting 
Image which is not only very funny but 
is also probably a million times braver 
than anything that has appeared on Indi¬ 


an screens—who would have expected 
the goody-gorxly Hindustan Times 
Group to demonstrate such uncharacte¬ 
ristic naughtiness? 

E\ewitne.s\ also scores with its inter¬ 
views. Karan Thapar’s polite but firm 
style has already skewered L.K. Advani 
and here he puts it to good use to dej,Tio- 
lish some hapless scientist who trics*to 
explain (very unconvincingly) why it is 
perfectly normal for children to be bom 
wih deformities within a 25-km radius 
of the Rajasthan nuclear plant. 

But the real revelation this month is 
Shamiila Tagore. Gone is the halting, 
chcKolate-loving compere of old. In her 
place i^ a sleek, slim, anchor-person 
whose face glows, the skin stretched 
light across her cheeks as she demonstra¬ 
tes that handling an autocue is all in a 
day’s work for her 

She is easily Thapar’s equal as an 
interviewer Judging by the manner in 
which she despatches a self-satisfied 
Deepika Chikhlia . Tagore oozes a 





fyi/W'/fwss'segment on the Sivarasan suicide is brilliant 
wttttgraphics, analysis and interviews, making a 
devamting case. Newstrack's story consists of what we 
already know, retold at supersonic speed by a Small 
garson who is clearly having the trouble with the English 


Not once does tyew/fness’interviewer use the phrase 
‘land dear as Pawar poses in a varied of locations for a 
nasty bit of PR. On the other hand, NewstrackkmiQS 
Madhavrao Scindia with such viciousness that Sardar 
Angre could probably sue for breach of copyright 




















Sharmila Tagore oozes a menacing charm as Deepika Chikhlia giggles 
smugly, quite unaware that she is being led to the noose. At least this is one 
GTM (Gujju Turned Mod) who has become a GTMP 


menacing charm, all warm dimples and 
cold eyes as she traps this silly girl into 
making error after error. But Deepika 
thinks she is doing a great job: you 
almost expect her to announce that she 
was voted Most Popular Girl On Cam¬ 
pus at Government College, Baroda, as 
she giggles happily throughout. Well, at 
least this GTM (Gujju Turned Mod) has 
become a GTMP. 

£veM7Wt’.\T’ only drawback is a rather 
nasty bit of PR for Sharad Pawar who is 
featured in a variety of exciting settings: 
Sharad in a helicopter, Sharad on snow, 
Sharad on land, Sharad behind a desk. 
Sharad at a function and Sharad crossing 
the sea on a very brave rope. 

The phrase ‘land deal’ is not mention¬ 
ed even once during the entire segment 
though there is one telling bit as the inter¬ 
viewer, clearly sitting beside Pawar in a 
government helicopter that he is misus¬ 
ing to get personal publicity, asks why 
he travels so much Pawar gives the 
usual dishonest answer- want to see 
India, etc., etc. 

But the question is asked as they are 
over the Bombay coast (you can see the 
Sea Rock through the window) and 
there is a certain appropriateness in hav¬ 
ing the portly property dealer tell a he or 
two while the origins of his vast fortune 
stretch out below him 

The piece is so uncritical that at the 
end, when a satisfied Suresh Kalmadi 
comes on, you rather expect him to 
reveal that he put the segment together 
and ask us if we enjoyed his handiwork. 

N obody can accuse New.ilrack of PR. 

Certainly not Madhavrao .Scindia. 
.The tourism minister has had such a 
good run in the press of late that it is 
almost a relief to come across a lead seg¬ 
ment that seems to have been made with 
the express intention of knifing him. All 
the familiar allegations arc retold—he’s 
a B/P-tumcoat, he makes too much of 
his Maharaja background, etc.—and 
new ones are added. Apparently, there 
are "many scandals" in which he is 
involved, he may have Rajiv’s likcabili- 
ty but "he's a politician" (naughty boy!) 
and. worst of all. he "has a glad eye". 

The pro-BJP bias is okay (if you are 
going to have a bias, then why not in 
favour of the BJP?) but sadly, Sardar 
Angredoes not appear—like Kalmadi in 
Eyewitness ’ Pawar puff—to wink know¬ 
ingly at the viewers. 

Newstrnck takes the Sivarasan 
story forward by focussing on the hunt 


and the bungled capture. .Sadly, it lacks 
Eyewitness' incisive approach, makes 
the familiar mistake of telling us what 
we already know, and in place of 
Exewitnes',' measured, damning com¬ 
mentary wc have a supersonic voice- 
over which wc di.scover at the end is 
delivered by a Small Person, who is 
clearly having the trouble with the 
Hngli.sh. 

But this fiasco IS lorgotten when you 
get into the Doraiswaniy segment. 
Manoj Raghuvanshi is one of Indian 
TV/vidco’s finest reporters and he gets 
Doraiswamy to talk honestly about his 
Kashmiri militant captvirs. The kidnap 
victim comes across as a stable, sensible 
man who, as anchor-person Aroon Pune 
points out. seems remarkably unaffect¬ 
ed by his ordeal. 

Unfortunately. Raghuvanshi tries too 
hard to impose h^> own perception of the 
Kashmir problem on poor Doraiswamy, 
and when the Indian Oil executive 
refuses to go along, he gets very, very 
annoyed. To prove that the ordeal has 
clearly swayed his judgement,Raghuvan¬ 
shi trimphantly points out that he referr¬ 
ed to "A/ad Kashmir’ and not ‘Pakistan- 
Occupied Kashmir’. This is plainly 
silly. Nobody calls it Pakistan-Occupied 
Kashmir except for newspaper 
sub-editors. 

Then there is the problem with his 
view of his captors According to 
Doraiswamy, they were not the cold¬ 
blooded murderers of legend but young 
people who treated him kindly. This 


appals Raghuvanshi who has spent 
many hours ot Aft-n-.s/rar klime telling us 
that our brave armed forces are fightng 
thugs who make the PLO (Palestine 
Liberation Organisation) look like Buy 
.Scouts and whose attitude suggests that 
Kashmiri militants arc on par with beef- 
eating .Satanisis. 

They arc murderers, he asserts with 
vaiying degrees of agitation as 
Doraiswamy refuses to issue any blan¬ 
ket condemnations. By the time Raghu¬ 
vanshi IS ihiough. you get the feeling 
that Newstraek would not have been 
satisfied till Doraiswamy had excused 
himself, nipped into his bathroom, mar¬ 
ched out wearing a pair of khakhi 
knickers and screamed: 'Send Jagmo- 
haii back' It’s the only way!" 

The rest ol this month’s Newstraek is 
up to Its usual high standards. The 
shock story this time is on the kala - 
a/ar epidemic and the JUmi interview 
consists of Jackie Shroff sitting on a 
window-sill and throwing the odd mono¬ 
syllable at the camera. 

ArtHin Pune is much more to the fore 
than he has been in the past and this is 
probably a good thing. He has develop¬ 
ed into a powerful TV presence—cere¬ 
bral but casual at the same time. Madhu 
frehan and he may lack the easy charm 
of Thapar and Tagore but there is much 
to be said for a more fonnal approach in 
which anchors sit behind desks. 

Now if only Pune would hit the road 
and do some stories himself. That would 
be something worth looking forward to. 
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TUBE/TV 



SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Baubles and beads 


An affected version of the real Mrignayani 


a Three episodes old, 
Clumukyu is already a 
winner. After marvell¬ 
ous beginnings, so 
many serials have fall¬ 
en Hat, that the fact 
that dumuksu conti¬ 
nues to please, even delight, is a welco¬ 
me change. 

The legend is a perfect choice lor a 
serial the ancient t.ilcot the Machiavelli¬ 
an figure, who guided the hand which 
ruled Magadh, the Golden Kingdom of 
ancient India. Chanakya embodied 



the viewer is made aware of the serial’s 
attention to authenticity, the fact that 
most sets it apart from the rest 

Why is Amol Palckar doing this to 
Brindavan Ual Verma's delightful 
Mrignayam''! 

This other legend, almost as well 
known as Chanakya in the Hindi literary 
world, has received unfair treatment. In 
his novel, Verma sketches on the vast 
canvas of medieval India, of a land frag¬ 
mented by the Mughal invasion, and of 
the last outposts of Hindu kings. The 
action takes place in the palaces of the 



himself absolute power, the kind that is 
built upon the wisdom of the shastras in 
combination with a street-smart know¬ 
ledge of human nature. And it was the 
way he wielded this power that makes 
his story fascinating, and relevant 
through the ages. 

The time is around the fourth century 
BC, the MB of the great kings Bimbisara 
and htl son Ajatashatru. who were the 
foren^S^ of the Nand Dynasty. The 
“ ‘ ^ itlllkh the rule of the last of 
(iJJhanand. From the first 
the celebration of vasdni 
(s^Hng) in Patliputra, Magadh’s capital. 



allavi Joshi as 
Mrignayani is all 
wrong, in spite of 
her mobile face 
and screen 
presence. She is 
overdressed and 
over-painted 


Gwalior maharaja, Mansingh, in ilic 
forests which surround his kingdom, 
and among the camps of the "infidel" 
invaders. And it revolves around a beau¬ 
tiful tribal girl, Mrignayani, with the 
eyes of a deer and the sight of an eagle. 

Here, the past has been reconstructed 
in a manner entirely familiar to film- 
goers. The village in which Ninni 
(Mrignayani). her brother, father and the 
other poor tribals live, has been seen in 
countless movies; the people look the 
same, talk the same way. The women 
look as if they had been outfitted by 
someone who has been briefed on fash¬ 


ion ‘rural costumes’-all matching eth¬ 
nic prints and rustic beads. 

Pallavi Joshi as Mrignayani is, surpri¬ 
singly. all wrong. Surpnsing, because 
with hci mobile face and completely 
natural screen presence, she should have 
done justice to the role Overdressed and 
oveijiainted, she is c(K|uettish, and arch 
in turn Not at all like the author's origi¬ 
nal creation--full-blooded. passionate 
and very strong-an unusual woman 
who is capable of holding her own in the 
company of both kings and commoners. 

The last episode had a gaggle of 
queens, all Mansingh’s wives, giving 
Mrignayani jealous glances (Rekha, 
wife ol former mmi.stcr .Subodh Kant 
.Sahay, who just finished playing in the 
e.scciable Cm us, is one ol the ranis). 
They sat in a circle, gossiping and grou¬ 
sing. with a couple of little princes <ind 
princesses scampering around (or gowl 
measure, displayed to lilnii advantage. 

Is this the same man w'ho gave us the 
absolutely exhilarating TlioJa Sa Roo- 
tnani Ho ./ayen''' 

One segment of The World This 
ffeeJ: lifted it out the lun of the stories 
which that programme usually handles. 
Interviewed in London were four cele¬ 
brities; Hanif Kureishi on the first film 
he has directed, Mira Nair on Mississip¬ 
pi Masala which opened in the Venice 
Film Festival, Roshan Seth, who has a 
principal role in Masala, and Mala Sen, 
who has written a book on the dacoit que¬ 
en Phoolan Devi, to gocxl notice in the 
UK press. 

Mira Nair, llu.shcd with success, 
spoke of the Masala experience, pre- 
and post-filming. 

Seth commented on the way he has 
been typecast as an "Asian actor", and 
the fact that there is no help for it. "In 
fact I am “'very fortunate," he said, 

And Kureishi. "son of an Indian 
father and an English mother", wearing 
uncharacteristically long hair, talked of 
the content of his films, My Beautiful 
Laundrelte and Sammy And Rosie Get 
Laid ., 

AH of which made for excellent 
television. • { 
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V GANGADHAR 

The casteist media 

Justice Dave's report on the anti-reser\’ation stir is an eye-opener 


l am not happy with 
the media coverage 
given to the Justice 
B S. Dave Commis¬ 
sion Report which 
was released recently. 
The commission was 
appointed in September 1985 to probe 
into the anti-reservation stir in Gujarat 
between February and July of that year. 
The agitation saw the ouster of the Con- 
grcss(l) government led by Madhavsinh 
Solanki at a cost of more than 220 lives. 

rhe tiononiw rimes. The Indepen¬ 
dent and Ihe Hindiisian Times publish¬ 
ed extracts (mm ihc report Tushar Bliatt 
of Jhe Li onmnii Tunes wrote a thought- 
lul piece on the Hnlities o/ Brnkward- 
ness in (iujnnit 

Justice Dave IS quite forthright in bla¬ 
ming Congres(l) dissidents, sections of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and the 
liKal Gujarati press for fuelling the agita¬ 
tion. Representing the upper classes, 
these groups rose against the Solanki 
government’s decision to raise the reser¬ 
vation quota for the Other Backward 
Classes (OBCs) from the existing ten 
per cent to 20 per cent. This was to be in 
addition to the statutoiy quota foi the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tri¬ 
bes. The upper castes (Brahmins, Banias 
and Patels) already smarting under the 
domination of K H AM {Kshatriyas, Hari- 
jans, Adivasis and Muslims), carefully 
promoted by Solanki, ro.se in revolt 
against the government. 

This column is interested in the com¬ 
ments made by Justice Dave on the role 
of the regional press. As in the case of 
the Ram Janmabhoomi coverage, the 
regional press was more interested in 
"teaching a lesson to the government" 
and inflamming communal and casteist 
passions. Gujarati dailies with a large 
circulation— -Gujarat Samachar, San- 
desh and Jansatta —ran a campaign of 
hatred, disinformation and vicious dis¬ 
torted reporting. 

Loksatta and Jansatta of the notori¬ 
ous Indian Express Group had personal 
scores to settle with Madhavsinh Solan¬ 
ki. Ramnath Goenka, the so-called doy¬ 


en of our free press, camped in Ahmcda- 
bad and personally ran Ihe campaign. 
The then chief reporter of the Indian 
Express .who was the man-on-thc-job, 
was suspended becau.se of his alleged 
‘softness’ towards Solanki. 

The Sethias of Gujarat Samachar 
(the same people who ‘bought’ Bom¬ 
bay’s Indian Po.st, closed it down after 
sometime and ran away to Ahniedabad 
without paying most of the staffers and 
all of the contributors), who had a ‘fami¬ 
ly feud’ with Madhavsinh Solanki, ran 
an equally vicious campaign against hi> 


government. Truth and objectivity beca¬ 
me the victims of the media campaign 
and the fair name of Gujarat besmirched. 

The media should have published in 
full, at least the sections on the role of 
Ihe press mentioned in the Dave report. 
It IS not a proud chapter in the history of 
the national press. 


Rising from the grave 

Like Dracula, Mandal threatens to 
rise from his'gravc and throw the coun¬ 
try into turmoil again. Thunders the edi¬ 
torial in The Sunday Obsener. 
known for its anti-Mandal stance: ’’Not 
propitiated by the blood of over 2(X) 
meritorious young men and women who 
laid down their lives in the last year’s ins¬ 


piring agitation against his report, Man¬ 
dal has risen from his grave, lusting for 
more In his lifetime, defector and merce¬ 
nary, Bmdeshwan Prasad Mandal epito¬ 
mised all that was evil and perverted in 
Indian politics In his death, he bequeath¬ 
ed an even more grisly legacy—a report 
that IS aimed at vivisecting Indian socie¬ 
ty on the most heinous and retrograde 
lines...A welfarisi state must make provi¬ 
sion for positive discrimination in 
favour of the economically-deprived 
sections. But all patriotic Indians must 
resolutely combat any move to enshrine 


the unscientific, whim-based Mandal 
formula into the Constitution. If India’s 
backward march is to be hailed and 
merit prevented from migrating to alien 
lands, Mandal must be smashed again." 

More interesting than the editorial is 
Observer's one-page report titled. 
Children of a lesser Hari, which gives 
interesting details on the plight of the 
Harijans, after 44 years of independen¬ 
ce. They constitute only 8.64 per cent of 
all Class One officers, far below the 
reserved 15 per cent. There is only one 
SC holding a secretary-rank post among 
the 123 secretaries and equivalents in 
the ministries. Of the 97 additional secre¬ 
taries, five belong to the SCs and there 
are only 18 SCs among the 368 joint 
secretaries. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Mumbai 

scotch! 

■ It is, of course, a well- 
known fact that more scotch 
IS consumed in India than 
produced in Scotland, 
thanks to the bootleggers of 
Bombay. The business is, in 
fact, so profitable that even 
some special executive 
magistrates have jumped 
into the act Ainbadas, alias 
Ashokc Patel, was running a 
xerox shop in Bombay's 
fancy commercial area. Nan- 
man Point, when he was paid 
a visit by the vigilance 
department. Posing as pros¬ 
pective customers, the 
sleuths found not only stacks 
of fake scotch labels and 
hundreds of bottles, but also 
.sealing equipment and pun¬ 
ching machines 1 he special 
executive magistrate's 
nwihis (/perandi was simple 
—he would pour out three- 
fourths of the scotch from a 
genuine bottle and replace it 
with Indian whisky With 
the price of scotch hitting a 


new high following the 
devaluation of the rupee 
(Black Label, for instance, is 
currently priced over Rs 700 
for a litre bottle), Patel had a 
go(xl thing going for him, 
supplying his brand of 
"scotch" to five star hotels 
and restaurants in .south 
Bombay. Which only goes 
to prove that you just can't 


trust your b<H)ilcgger even if 
he is a special executive 
magistrate, nor can you trust 
the scotch you dnnk even in 
the most upmarket bars. 

Welcome to 
Eden 

■ Imagine the scenario. 

You take your family to a 


zoo for a holiday. But it’s not 
going to be one of those routi¬ 
ne trips to a wildlife park. At 
the gates, you have to get insi¬ 
de a specially-designed cage- 
on-wheels, which will take 
you deep inside the jungle. 

On the way, you are likely to 
see white tigers roaming 
around in the open. Some 
may even sniff at your cage. 
It's certainly a safari with a 
difference. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



Ram Vilas Paswan KatpWathSonkar 


fomm Unk)n mirvistar, labour and ivaifara Formar ConQraMfi) MP 


Starting 1 October this 
year, a 12 acre park near the 
Nandan Kanan re.scrve fore¬ 
sts, in Bhubaneswar. Orissa, 
btcomes the world’s first 
white tiger safari. Built at a 
cost of Rs 40 lakhs, this 
unique extravaganza for 
nature lovers and wildlife 
enthusiasts boasts of a rare 
tiger species that has been 
reiu'cd liK'ally. With a popula¬ 
tion of eight adult white 
tigers, the p;uk authorities 
plan to zealouly keep up 
with this treak breeding phe¬ 
nomenon and save the spec¬ 
ies from extinction. • 



THIS INDIA 



MADRAS: It was a heady eight 
hour.s on Mount Road, as cops 
threw hundreds of arrack 
sachets beneath the wheels of 
oncoming cars and trucks. The 
exercise was an easy way of dis¬ 
posing of illicit aiTGM:k seized 
from a lorry. The arrack sachets 
were thrown onto the busy arteri¬ 
al road and the passing vehicles 
easily ruptured the packets, spe¬ 
wing arrack on the asphalt evefi 
as ^vers wondered what ^ 
stendi was all about. Sotnie even 
bfidtpd hprtiedly on seeing the 
sachets, tmt the police waved, 
diem on. Soon, there.was a sizea- 
Ue tlBOQg of. spectators, indud- 
ing women, who cheered lustily evei^r time a passiqgtsne- 
hit the bull’s, eye. Hie operation i^^ed mote diin ^ 
cops, standing on either side the K>ad.^viou5^,'lhe 
police merely used to dump the. sachets into die foul- 
smelling Cooum.river, but otgjuil^ ’hunting' by undlins 
nsnlted in a sizable portitm oC ^-.‘immersed’ sachets 



being retrieved and sold in the market. However, the latest 
technique'appears to be foolproof, at least on first 
try —The Telegraph {P.V. Seshadri, Calcutta). 

MADRAS:. Beards have always been highly valued by 
dieir owners. And the beard of a 4l-year-old msoi who 
anived (»i an international flight at the Madras aiipcA ^as 
wohfia^tRs 1,00,000. Customs men seudiiatf^lS' 
person and came up widi Rs TOOO' in cash, all in 50D-nipee 
notes. However, it was when they tugged at the man’s 
beard, or rather the edge of a black tape which wasprotrtid^ 
ing from it,, that they hit the jackpot. Out came tivo gdd 
faeces'—each weighing 10 fo/ns—vtdued at bvnt RS 
ljOO,OQO each—The Telegraph (R. LaknUman, 
Madurthanakam). 

AIAARARAD: 22 years after a man abducted a minor girl, 
the Allahabad city police caught the absconder and dis-, 
covered that the kidnapped person was the mother of his 
five children. Ramdas, a resident of Dharamdas Ahaata, 
was charged with kjdnapping the girl on 24 Jwuary, 1969, 
RJP. Sin^ superintendent ofpolice (city), told reporters 
that the Allahabad police arreted the wanted maii on 
21 September—7%e Suaesm^J. Chowdhury, Calcutta). 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 6 OCTOBER 1991 BY AMRITLAL 


ARlKSdl March—20 April) 

't Ihcliistpartof theweekwillnotbclavourablcfor 
s’* )ou However the second half of the week will be 
fit quite dillerent L ife will then be a bed of roses On 
ihctinancial front you will prosper Yourhealth 
will improve 
(iood dates: 6 X and 12 
Lucky numbers: 1 7 and 9 
I-avourable direction: North 


LIBRA (21 September—^20 October) 

^imr speculation and gambling 

/\l A Be prepared for financial setbacks However, your 
/ I / 1 P'^sress steadily Romance is well 

signified Your health will improve remarkably 
iSiibs,# Students will do well in their examinations 
Good dales: 10,11 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 2 ,6 and 8 
Favourable direcdon: South • 


I ALIRUS(21 April~20May) 

^ Prolessionals, be prepared lot a hectic week 
'“ 1 , 5*1 Businessmen a pleasant surprise awaits you at the 
A *‘-‘od ibe week Howeset, a lettci from a relative 
1 might upset you Journalists and artists will do 
well ( heck extravagance 
Good dates: 9, 11 and 12 
Lucky numbers. I 1 and 5 
Favoui able direction: South west 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

111 You will learn fiom your past mistakes and make 
rapid progress on all fronts However, you must 
work very hard Children will demand your 
attention You might come in contact with people 
ikLai^ who will be helpful 
Good dates: 8,10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

VX ' "’dl out sitioothly You will be 

* coiigratiilaied lor your success A fnend will come 
toyouraid The domestic front will remain 
y * peaceful A pleasure tnp is m the offing Some of 
you may win a Uatcry 
Good dates: 8 ,9 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novembei^20 December) 

-■51 This IS going to be a lucky phase You will 

progress steadily on all troms However, married 
f ('Wm people might have differences with their spouse A 
iSk shange of residence is likely A new job is in the 
^ U offing 
Good dates; 6 , 8 , and 10 
Lucky numbers: 4, S and 9 
Favourable direction: bast 


CANCER (21 Juiiis~20 July) 

■j## s I his IS a particulaily good phase for artists and 
sportsmen The domestic front will be full of fun 
andgismes Howevei, businessmen might have to 
t.ice a tough time Have courage and don’t hesitate 
* to take bold decisions 
Good dates: 7 8 and iO 
Lucky numbers: 6 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North west 


CAPRICORN (21 December-20 January) 

'[//TjWk Do not plan any changes, either at home or on the 
professional front A fair measure of success is in 
B Cjb store for businessmen The domestic front may not 
remain peaceful Romance is not well signified A 
*saSP good week for mediamen 
(jrooddates: 6 , lOand 12 
Lucky numbers: 3,4 andfi 
Favourable direction: North-west 


LEO (21 July—^20 August) 

I he stars foretell an excellent phase for most of 
you There Will be opportunities for all 
professionuls Lovers are advised to avoid 
misunderstandings, a minor tiff might lead to 
permanent estrangement 
Good dates: 6 ,7 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direction; £a.st 


AQUARIUS <21 January—20 February) 

The tune is ideal for matrimonial negotiations The 
financial front will look up You may have to take 
important decision on the professional front 


Letters fiorn old f nends and relatives will bring in 
mSk happy news Watch your health 
Good dates: 7,9 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 5 ,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

You might suddenly fall sick and spend a lot of 
money on medicines You may not be able to 
■** f overcome your difficulties despite your sincere 

* a efforts A changeof residence IS likely Children 
will demand your attention 
Good dates: 8 ,10 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 1 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: West 


PISCES (21 Febmaiy—20 March) 

This IS a week of mixed fortunes Lovers will have 
a gala time There will be a lot of tensions on the 
professional front Someone will try to deceive 
you A pleasure tnp ts in the offing Rely on your 
Viifflk. own mtuiuons 
Good Dates: 7 ,8 and 9 ^ 

Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 7 
BavooraUc dlreCtioot West 


STAR PARTNERS: SAOnTARIUS-^RlES 

nevoughttobeiimpatihUasatoi^te BmthfSa0ltmfiu3womatr-4ff»uMrify(tffis^'s>iryactiV€life--^^ii0g^Jl»^^ t , 
enough tune to ipen^ with k*r Arm pafm«r-$asicalty.h0mver, (Us (s a good eombimian • i,. .-i 
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RANDOM NOm 


FalMrs, soils 
andsofis-liHtaiw 

■ Nc4»tisni . copUntws 
to flouri$h ifl goveni- 
'Vnent ranks. And the Palest 
beneficiaries ate the son of 
Kerala chief minister M.‘ 
Karunakaran and the son- 
in-law of the Union ministtf 
of state for home affairs, 
M,M. Jacob. 

While Jacob's son-in-law 
remains en.scon.sed in his 
father-in-law’s ministerial 
bungalow On Kushak Road, 
meeting important visitors 
and meting out favours:—no 
doubt out of the goodness of 
his heart—Kahintdtaran. 

Junior runs the Kerala state 
government by proxy. 

A number of Congress 
MPs have complained to the 
party high command about 
the.se deplorable goings^n,., 
but the leadership is yct'to 
move against the offenders. 


Nepal? Forget It 


■ Kalyan Singh seem.s 
to get into a Sorrier 
mess with each pas.s- 
ing day. The latest on the UP 
chief minister is that he is 
embroiled in an ugly ttig- 
of-war with his health mini- 
.ster Dinesh Jauhari. 

Trouble began when Jau¬ 
hari transferred several 
government doctors without 
consulting the CM. Incensed 
at ti^at he regarded as flout¬ 
ing of his authority, Kalyan 
Singh retaliated by rescind-. 
%lnghK minisier*.S (^ers. 
y Jamiari wasn’t going to 
take this lying down. He pro¬ 
mptly called a press confe¬ 
rence, where he crilici.sed the 
BJP state government for its 
,;tt(ni-perilbmunce’—quite 
fbrgetting, of course, that h« 




igitbred diis, but 
his revenge . .soop 

mini.^ I«id;d^d^ 
of ayar- 


HEARD AT SJP HEADQUARTERS 

Why does Yashwant Sinha aat an 
applaavaryday? 
Bacausa ha’s heard that It kaaps 
Or Subramanlam Swamy away. 

AFRIENDOFSWAMY’S 



Kalyan WneitMilMwIml IMOwa 


MENUCARD 


Calcutta: who cats where 




brown sahib's answerto the luncheon clubscrlondbn. Wags 
joke that since it is so clearhi patiemee on White's, it should be 
renamed Brown's. Ihe ContineniBtfOodis okaybiifsteer clear 
oftheChinese. 


■ Ambon The journalists' canteen cum bar (ateng with its 
sister restaurant, Sagar). Crowded every lunch time wHh 
hacks from TTW^ttresma/randAnandaltorGrbupof 
Publications nursing large gins and larger, vodkas. 'Risy then 
go back and write their editorfats. . , 


■ Miam’a: Nobody actually wtt.hem, liiiS4eariy ' 
everybody has taken the famous rolli honwaisofne stags. The 
biryani and curries ha^'maoy rivals; among them, ^liiz 
which caters to Innumeiiite partTissnd Suir whichhMmore 
fans outside Caicuftaihian in it. ; 


■ K on wf pn ; Calcutla's bed fedauitaitl Betwea 
dihererrt kind of Moghbi cuidof t^LM iaibpittd ioptv 
ilve-8tarpricoS;i . 


■ HM niingCoiirfr.Once.'pi^^ h 

Chinese restaurants buttne ebda hmall 
There's just the Smelly Tani(n »ba where 
served ned to reel sewatejhe basi 
restaurant at tlieDbenii P^.,The 
from Bingepote araHiiDl . 


Y .A . .T . ^ ^****^''- * - * 


yei^c prhedtiemers to Nepal, 
hegtected to obtain 
pennissi<Hi Tor the 
chief minister oan- 


lArkl a' red-faced Jauhari 
Apvbr made ft further than 


Tlwartyistt? 

■ The forthcoming byc- 
iections to the Meerut 
mid Bu^ifdshahmr parlia¬ 
mentary seats may serve as 
UP ieadet N.D; Tiwari’s 
comeback to the limelight. 

The Congress district 
committees of both these 
constituencies have recom¬ 
mended that a beavywei^l 
be asked to contest the polls 
on beMf of the p^y. And 
who conid be 'hMvier than 
fwmw, chief minister Tiw- 
ri-^ven if he did lose in the 
last Lok Sabha election, 
tlie demand appears to be 




jj wij• 1 fv. , 4 ',', 

jAjJigTMfiitf *w'ffn 1 


felUJliiiii' 





' KdK'fibhliidbbMKtp'^ 

ttpyf 

fcimine, since NDT is 
diroid and is unlikely to 
have orchestrated the appeal. 
Bus several central l^ers 
are less than happy with this 
devekqmnent. 

.After all, if Tiwari was 
’ blp^to the Lok Sabha, yet 
caaididate would be 
, aiided to the list of prime j 
;.f)nteistcriel pndmbles. • | 
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DELHI DIARY 


LMlIaca 

Course,! 

iHrosuine 

mm Has Race Course 
UB Road been named 
after a peer of the British 
realm? 

A certain Union minister 
(from the state Qf Bihar) 
certainly seems to think so. 

Recently, when P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao shifted to his offi¬ 
cial residence on Race Cour¬ 
se Road, several ministers 
were in attendance to wit¬ 
ness the happy event. While 
making desultory conversa¬ 
tion with his colleagues, Rao 
happened to mention that, in 
his opinion, the road should 
be renamed after either 
Mahatma Gandhi or Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 



M 


Naraatatlia Rao: tiM 


Never one to miss a trick, 
the aforementioned minister 
chimed in: "Yes, that is an 
excellent idea. Many roads 
in Delhi have been named 
after the colonial rulers. This 
road has also been named 
after Lord Race Course. And 
we should certainly change 
the name." 


•ris 



Scindia 
be the fflott 
er goiflj, but 
c^ainlv’' rttc 


HEARD AT BJP HEADQUARTERS 

Conslitoring tira calibra of tho 
PM’s advisoro—Chamlra Swaml 
on AyofUiya'and Sitaram Kosri on 
Mandal— no tfouM, ha’ll eonsuK 
Hr|I Maataan on the now Import 
policy. 

A CYNICAL MP 


most di.sorganised. 

Vcce Paes, father of tennis 
star LeanderPnes, had a taste 
of the mess that is the Civil 
aviation ministry office 
recently. Pae.s. who wanted 
Air India to sponsor his sor^ 
on some of his trips abroad, 
asked for an appointment 
with the minister. ButScindi- 
a’s personal staff, true to its 
best traditions, kept putting 
the unfortunate man off.’ 

Finally, in despair, Paes 
.called a mutual acqukintance 
to ask him to intercede on his 
behalf with the minister. 
And was promptly, called 
back and told that hie had, in 


appear at the scheduled t^nte 
he had missed his great chan¬ 
ce. The minister ftir/too 

busy now to see him. 

' But how did this mixVup 
occur? ■ 

Simple. The appointment 
was scheduled for the npni- 
ster’s residence and the staff 
at his office knew nothing 
about it. And the only loser 
was Veee Paes. 




Madhavrao Sdwiia: boltor OfiMilwIionwoiiMito 

fact, had an appointment Or was he? 
with Madhavrao that mom- Can Madhavrao really 
ing at 9.30 am in his house, afford not having his right 
But since he had failed to hand know what his left one 


SCORECARD 


Some great New Delhi feuds 

■ ManlUMNiMrAtyaimnMBIiMrtl: Both talk too 
much but while Alyar can raise a chuckle, Bbarti is plain 
vituperative.’ The last pPrTiarnentary session was marked by 
squabbles between the tviH).>Sample Aiyar quote; Mr Speaker, 
there is no need tor the honourable member to tell us thatshe 
is not well-educated. This becomes obvious each time she 
opens her mouth. 


0 P. CfeMmriidtwnHI. KumamnangaidiiK 

Chidambaram Is earnest, hard-working, humourless and least 
Interested in cultivating the press. Kumaramangalam sees him 
as a rival for the Tamit-lawyer slot in the Cabinet and being a 
gregarious, fun-loving sort, delights In planting storied against 
the commerce minister,. 


■ Satltli MMraraniThe Captain 


IiTiejTm 11 1 S<mi !1 irTninTiTel> 1 r 1 11 ff.VeTTife1 Fe] t •.111 »ltrKlnV 


position. Ohavyan showedTiis gratitude by stabbing him in the 
back in f BBQi'in tSOt, Bhprma is on top again, perhaps 
because Bonla Giandtifcaiff stand Otiawan. 


■ SImmnI Pawar^l. Chavaii: When Pawar was 
chief minister in 1978, Cbavan was bis Bnanca mintstar. But 
while the latter returnedtd Mrs Oandhl. found fame ih Nww 
Delhi and iaest8blfshed|¥a);enior.i8ader, Pawarspanthts 


Congress. Qhavah rsaamad bis eh^ and f^s t^setf 6fm . 
everaincB. ^ 


Oiino,tliey 

stay! 

■ All those who nurtur¬ 
ed fond Hopes of 
being appointed Governors 
by the Narasimha.Rao regi¬ 
me. had better resign them¬ 
selves to remaining in obli¬ 
vion. For the Priibe Minister 
has made it clear that has 
no intentions of disturbing 
the gubernatorial status quo. 

At a recent mee|ting of 
AICC general ^s^t^tpries, 
Narasiinha Rao ifrtp|e. thid; 
announcement ’ 

to the popular 

the Governors , , of... JJttar; 
Prpde^, Himachal Ptaie^,. 
Meghalaya , andthe'; 
Lieutenant-Govoittpr';, of-, 
Delhi be replaced..' , , ' ; 

the government) Rap 
BjSsed, vfrpulcIretdf^JlEs'prf^ 
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LETTERS 



Risky business 

_ _ __ iniUtcr what happens, it 

T , nictal that is eovctcd by 

he s over stuiy was a boon 0 „, Calcutta 

lot those potcntjiil iiives- (WestBengal) 

lots wht) ean afford to spend 

liirgc amounts of money • 1vover story provi 

(Miikini; wn,H-\ in the ’VIM, wonderful insight; 

15- 21 .Septeniher) It is whal to do with oi 

obvious that blask money money. With eeonomie 

plays a big paii in our econo- ralisation, many compai 
my. riiose dealing m retd est- 

ate are more often than not 'I'"-- ntvesl 

an unsci upulous lot and shares and increase one 

people aic often duped by letum on the original 
' investment. 

N.B. Chowdhury, Kharagpur Granted, speculation 

(West Bengal) shares is something of a 

Scan* at a stock axehanga: hoping to got rich quick 


■ With the current state of 
the economy, investing in 
shaies is a risky proposition. 
The only shares worth invest¬ 
ing in are those of the blue 
chip companies which more 
or less guarantee a return. 

Investing in real estate is 
also not a safe bet. l,and by 
Itself IS not a worthwhile 
investment and to invest m 
apartments is risky as develo¬ 
pers have a tairly bad 
reputation. 

Perhaps goUl is the safest 
hedge against inlltition as no 
matter w'hat happens, it is a 
metal that is coveted by all. 
Annapurna Das, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ riie cover story provided 
some wonderful insights 
about whal to do with one’s 
money. With economic libe¬ 
ralisation, many companies 
are sure to lloai new issues 
This IS the lime to invest in 
shares and increase one's 
letum on the original 
investment. 

Granted, speculation in 
shares is .something of a 
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risky venture, but if done cor¬ 
rectly, the dividends are 
worth the risk. 

K. Malkar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ The best thing to do with 
one’s money is to put it in a 
bank. Even though the rates 
of interest are fairly low, one 
can be assured that it will be 
safe in the bank’s custody 
Banks also realise that there 
is a need for customers to 
mtikc their money work 
which explains the many fix¬ 
ed deposit schemes and so 
forth. 

The only people who can 
afford to invest in real estate, 
shK'ks or gold, are those with 
an excess amount of money. 

Rita Sharma, New Delhi 


Shot in the arm 


T he results ol the Tamil 
Nadu by-eleetions have 
given the DMK a much- 
needed dose ot respectabili¬ 
ty (Win wmc. lose unne, 8— 
14 .September) The percent¬ 
age of votes obtained indica¬ 
tes that the party’s base is 
still largely intact. 

Tamil Nadu should serve 
as a case study as to whether 
electoral reforms like propor¬ 
tional representation and 
delineation of constituencies 
are needed. 

A.jacobSahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


Forgotten facts 


H arkishen Singh Surjeet 
has brought in unneces¬ 
sary issues in analysing the 
fall of communism ("liidicin 
Marxists shouldn ’; make the 
same mistakes", 15—21 Sep¬ 
tember). lie claims that com¬ 
munism saved the world 
from fascism. This is a distor¬ 
tion of the truth It shouldn’t 
be forgotten that Stalin sign¬ 
ed a pact with Hitler which 
led to the annexation of the 
Baltic states and the invasion 
of Poland. It was only after 
Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union that Stalin realised the 
virtues of the western 



Hafklahan Wngh SuijMt: 
distorting history 

democracies 

Indian communists need * 
not look to foreign models 
lormspitalion Communism 
.IS pr.'ictised 111 a democratic 
manner m India will be able 
to sustain itself Commun¬ 
ists in India have a ma)or I.k • 
tor in their favour and that is 
that they are a bulwark again¬ 
st cornmunalism. 

However, they should not 
blindly oppose the secular 
Congresst I) government at 
the Centre 

Fazal Ghafoor, Calicut (Kerala) 


Felling Lenin 


T he Congress(I)’s efforts 
to protect Lenin’s statue 
arc prai.scworthy (Statue of 
fraternity, 15—21 Septem¬ 
ber). Those who are all for 
pulling dow n the statue 
deserve condemnation The 
government’s move to .send 
in the police to avoid any 
trouble was a wise move 
Events in the Soviet 
Umon should not affect 
those of us who live in India, 
intellectuals should join 
together and pass this messa¬ 
ge on to the common people. 
Md Salim Ansari, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Expecting too 
much 


A rjun Singh’s views may 
not go down too well 
with the people of India ("// 




























Aijun Singh: apnaklng for hlmMlf 


would he good ij Soma leads 
the parry", 1—7 Septem¬ 
ber). While he admits that he 
doesn't know Soma Gandhi 
well enough, how can he 
expect Indians to accept her 
as their leader'' Such imposi¬ 
tion of one's views is not 
good for the country 

The time and circumstan¬ 
ces under which Rajiv Gan 
dhi was made Prime Mini¬ 
ster was altogether different 
from those f)revailing today 
There is no dearth ol qualifi¬ 
ed leaders who can take his 
place. 

S. Doraiswamy, New Delhi 


Back to earth 


J ackie Shroff has been prai¬ 
sed beyond limits (Jac he 
Oh! I.S^—21 September). It 
IS wrong to consider Aamir 
Khan and Salman Khan as 
having less talent than Jackie. 

If one looks at the major 
hits of 1991, one will find 

Jaekl* Shroff: facing 
compotKIon 



that Jackie Shroff lags far 
behind Aamir and Salman as 
far as box office hits arc 
concerned. 

Rashml Pandey, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Boon or bane? 

T he article was shocking 
{Poison in the air, 

15 "ZI September) The 
pain and anguish caused to 
those living m the vicinity of 
the pow er station is shamelul. 

Atomic power plants arc- 
supposed to benelit the 
people and not cause them 
misery All safeguards 
should be taken belore an ato¬ 
mic power plant is 
constructed. 

Amit Matnur, Sindri (Bihar) 


Plane speaking 


W ith reference to the arti¬ 
cle on the recent air 
crash at Irnphal (The death oj 
1C 257, 25---51 August), the 
Air Traffic Controllers' 

Guild, Calcutta region, 
would like to put the record 
straight. 

• Contrary to what has been 
reported—^al 5,(K)0 feet, Cap¬ 
tain Haider .seeks clearance 
to land—the ill-fated aircraft 
never sought landing clearan¬ 
ce. It was cleared to carry out 
a stipulated ILS (Instrument 
Landing System) landing. 
Clearance to an arriving air¬ 
craft is issued only when the 
aircraft reports passing a par- i 


ticular fix on the final 
approach. 

An ILS consists of a locali- 
ser (radio beam projected 
along the extended centre 
line of the runway by ground- 
based equipment), glide path 
(radto beam to be followed 
when the aircraft is approach¬ 
ing to land on the final 
approach) and markers 
(radio aids located at various 
fixed distances on the extend¬ 
ed centre line for providing 
distance guidance to a land¬ 
ing aircraft). The cockpit of 
all modern aircraft are equip¬ 
ped to be guided by these 


tional reason. 

• A landing aircraft is nor¬ 
mally given priority over a 
departing one, but it would 
simply be gross simplifica¬ 
tion to presume that a depar¬ 
ture can never be allowed 
whenever there are arrivals. 
In the given ca,se, no delay 
would have been caused to 
the arriving aircraft though 
departures were 
accommodated. 

• The possibility of the pilot 
apprehending a mid-aircolli- 
sion is a figment of retrospec¬ 
tive imagination. Air Traffic 
Controllers are adequately 
trained to keep all the aircraft 



TlMlinplMilairenicli:cauM unknown 


• Terrain clearance fie keep¬ 
ing the aircraft above all 
obstructions) at all times dur¬ 
ing a fiight IS the responsibili¬ 
ty of tbe pilot-in-command 
except when ii is under 
‘rad.ir control'. It is perfectly 
priKcduial to ask an aircraft 
to hold as It will be holding 
over a radio aid and follow¬ 
ing a tested and notified pat¬ 
tern f flight path). 

• As for the Indian Airlines 
sources’ allegation that the 
aircraft was asked to main¬ 
tain 5,(K)0 feet for a prolong¬ 
ed period in loop, a pilot has 
the nght to ask lor alternate 
ATC instruction if he finds 
that any given clearance is 
not suitable due to any opera¬ 


separated by standard separa¬ 
tions, and in very rare ca.ses 
breaches of such separation, 
not to mention of mid-air col¬ 
lision, have been rept)rted 
and proved. It belies com¬ 
mon sense that, since a mid¬ 
air collision would involve 
at least two aircraft, both of 
them would accept any such 
clearance without realising 
its implications. 

We believe that your 
report has damaged the repu¬ 
tation and dignity of our pro¬ 
fession and might influence 
the investigation against our 
interests. 

Kuahal K. Gupta, regional 
aacralary, Air Traffic 
Controllara’Guild, Calcutta 
Airport, Calcutta (Waat Bengal) 













LETTERS 



Sal Balia: glorlflad magician? 


SlelgM of hand 

T his has reference to the 
article on so-called 
miracles (Praise the lj)rd! 
22 —28 September). While 
most of the so-called 
‘miracles’ you have written 
about are purely subjective 
phenomena with a largely 
subjective component, the 
feats of Sn Satya Narayan 
Raju, a.k.a. Satya Sai Baba, 
do provide a physically varia¬ 
ble group of happenings 
which can be put to scicntiHc 
tests. 

The ‘materialisation’ of 
ash, rings, chains and 
watches are purely palming 
and are usually performed 
by amateur magicians when 
they first start out. The 
objects are usually hidden in 
the palm and are made to 
appear by a wave of the 
hand. The limitation to this 
is that the objects ‘materiali¬ 
sed’ are never larger than 
what can be hidden in one’s 
palm. That is why Sai Baba 
and many others of his ilk 
usually produce objects like 


watches, rings and chains for 
their wealthy devotees and 
only useless ash for those 
who are less well off. Numer¬ 
ous challenges to Sai Baba to 
produce some object larger 
than his palm have not been 
accepted by him under the 
excuse that he is not answera¬ 
ble to anyone other than his 
devotees! 

The other phenomenon 
described is that of the tele¬ 
portation of objects. This 
brings to one’s mind a tale 
told by his devotee Dr S. Bha- 
gavanlham a few years back. 
It had been claimed that the 
proprietor of the Seiko 
watch manufacturers had 
come to visit Sai Baba. He 
was surprised when the god- 
man materialised a watch 
which was yet to be released 
on the market! This gentle¬ 
man was shocked and had 
rushed back to Japan where 
he discovered that the watch 
was missing from his office 
safe. This story has, 
however, been categorically 
denied by the company. 

Conversion of water into 
petrol is another cock- 


and-bull story. If Sai Baba 
really has this power, why 
hasn’t he simply dipped his 
little finger into the waters of 
the sea and thus helped the 
country out of the present 
fuel ensis? The people of 
India would be eternally gra¬ 
teful to him! If at all such a 
‘miracle’ has taken place, it 
is because the outlets of 
petrol tanks are kept so that a 
small amount of petrol will 
always remain to prevent a 
fuel-air explosive mixture. 
Addition of a few litres of 
water will bring up the level 
of this fuel and naturally the 
vehicle will run for a few 
more kilometres. 

Thanks to a group of vest¬ 
ed interests around him, this 
amateur juggler and magici¬ 
an with a smattering of a few 
south Indian languages, has 
now become a powerful figu¬ 
re before whom the high and 
mighty bow to and worship. 

Sai Baba has also been cre¬ 
dited with the talent of disap¬ 
pearing from the records 
when he wants. We have 
with us a video cassette in 
which he is showing off his 


‘talents' at a marriage of a 
daughter of one of his devo¬ 
tees. We arc surprised that he 
can disappear from records 
made by his so-called detrac¬ 
tors yet he does not know 
that the cassette is with us. 

I would like to put forth 
the following challenges to 
Sai Baba. If he in person or 
by delegating his power to 
any of his devotees, agents 
or henchmen, can perform 
any one or more of these 
miracles, I promise to trans¬ 
fer all my worldly assets to 
him. promise to be his serv¬ 
ant for life and shall devote 
the rest of my life to any 
cause that he wants me to. 

The.se are the challenges; 

(1) Produce any object thatl, 
ask for within 30 seconds 

(2) Teleport an exact replica 
of a one-rupee note which I 
shall place in a .sealed 
envelope. 

(3) Convert five litres of 
water which I shall produce 
before him in a sealed can to 
petrol. 

(3) Disappear from the nega¬ 
tive from the photographs 
which we shall take with our 
photographer and 
vidcographer. 

As for his performances 
of producing watches, rings, 
chains and ash, I have given 
about 250 performances all 
over south India doing the 
same. There arc about 5(K) 
workers of vanous move¬ 
ments throughout India who 
can duplicate these feats. 1 
have trained about 50 volun¬ 
teers to perform these tricks 
and demonstrate to people 
that no one can have such 
powers. 

Ifis tragic that a responsi¬ 
ble magazine like yours 
should promote supersti¬ 
tions by publishing articles 
about these people when the 
actual need of the day is to 
inculcate scientific temper 
among the people by expos¬ 
ing these frauds. 

Narendra Nayak, praaldant. 
South Kanara Ratlonallat 
Aaaoctadon, Mangalore 
(Karnataka) 
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UMABHARTI 


Reading the com¬ 
mentary of Shri 
Mani Shankar 


speech on agncul 
tura] policy in Par 


Bhaktonomics, 

8—14 September) 
was always inter¬ 
esting. It had the usual flair and punch. I 
have always listened to his speeches in 
Parliament and noted the sharpness of 
intellect equipped with adequate infor 
mation as well as wit and humour. 

Just drawing inspiration and a bit of 
direction from the glorious achievement 
of our forefathers is not always revival¬ 
ism as Mr Aiyar wants to make out. In 
his speeches to claim that India has had a 
glorious tradition of secularism, he took 
refuge in our past and quoted the Bhakti 
magics, Upanishads and nshts. Is it revi¬ 
valism? No. certainly not. Because of 
the unique history of our country, Indian 
intellect has lost its moorings to a certain 
extent and hence, ambivalence, confu¬ 
sion and opportunism became the rewar¬ 
ding features for them. It has cost us hea¬ 
vily in all spheres of national life. 

The Indian intellect has been contami¬ 
nated. Their ideas fossilised a century 
back. In their view, the methodology 
that was prevalent a century back, is the 
best word in human progress for them 
Nuclear physicists like Oppenheimer or 
Talbot Capra have ceased to have a scien¬ 
tific outlook or approach. For them, 
Alvin Toffler is a revivalist and S-’chu- 
macher a pnmitivist. Gunnar Myrdal is a 
non-economist in the economic field 
Revered Gandhian Dharampal is a rene¬ 
gade and Claude Alvares is adcstruction- 
ist. Ayn Rand and Karl Marx are the last 
prophets of doom. 

These people consider only I,SO mill¬ 
ion Indians as human beings and the 
remaining 700 million a commodity 
either to be exploited or destroyed. 
Seven hundred million Indians are an 
expendable commodity or an albatross 
around the neck of the nation. So, 'vhat 
can these 7(X) million people do to claim 
the status of fellow citizens? After all, 
what is modernisation? What is dogma¬ 
tism? It is the common belief that what¬ 
ever the West does is the best And these 
people do not even bother to ponder 
upon the questions as to what exactly is 
alienation from the masses. 

Surely, the Indian economy can be 
built. But how can Mani Shankar Aiyar 


Take that! 


Uma Bharti responds to Mani Shankar Aiyar 



700 million people are considered to be an 
expendable commodity or an albatross around the 
nation’s neck. What can these 700 million people do 
to claim the status of fellow citizens? 


and the like understand the needs of the 
Indian masses? The objective priorities 
of economics concerning the Indian mas¬ 
ses have to be felt and not merely 
understood. 

Development in the West has only tak¬ 
en place over the last two centunes. 
They had their colonial and impenalist 
advantages. It is stained with the bltKxl 
of American and African natives. The 
kind of exploitation of resources and 
cheap labour was initially important lor 
the West. The sole requirement was 
speedy and efficient production. Hence, 
technology was evolved to fulfil the 
need of time, capital and re.sources. But 
the problems of unemployment were 
totally ignored. 

In India, the agricultural sector was 


neglected due to overemphasis on the 
industnal sector, especially, after Inde¬ 
pendence. F.radication of poverty and 
tackling unemployment were the main 
objectives. But the.se goals couldn’t be 
achieved. The Nchruvian model failed 
to bring about the desired results. Hence 
the need for a hc.althy debate. Also, dis¬ 
cussion should be held on cow 
protection. 

However, sarcasm and satire are 
being treated as debate with the pressing 
issues being swept under the carpet. 
This will not achieve anything. Instead, 
free and frank discussions on these 
issues should be encouraged. Informa¬ 
tion must be exchanged, arguments liste¬ 
ned to and a consensus reached without 
imposing upon others. • 
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SKIP THIS AH AND SOMEBODY 
SOMEWHERE Will RfRN BLIND 


O 


Millions of Indians suffer from cataract Slowly but surely they are turning 

■ blind There Is little hope lor them Kxcepi from one quarter You By 
donating as little as Rs lOO, you can help someone see At the Lok Kalyan 
W Samiti we have organized IIS eye camps in rural and urban areas These 
A hj#c hclp^ nearly 20,000 cataract patients. But millions are still waiting 
I For a little htlp from your side Please hurry. Because minute by minute, 

I somebody somewhere is turning blind 


Lok Kalyan Samiti 


A voluntary, non political, non profit 
health and family wellare oiganisation 


MrlCS-Giqiu. The General Seaetaiy 
Luk Kaljan Samiti, I lA, Visimu Di^mbcr Maig, 

NcwDelhilI0 002,In(lu 

For Rs. 100/-percataran operation, I would like to sponsor 1/2/VIO 
operations, payable yearty/half ycarly/quaiterty/nianihly I am enclosing 

a crossed die^/demand draft in ftvour of Lok Kalyan Samiii for_ 

Rs_Please send me details with phoiopaph/sof the person/s 

I am ^Mnsoring. Name_ 

Address_ 

Slate —--PinCode -___Tel _ 

Date (rfbinh_If married, dale_ 

Income tax exemption under section 80G of the Income Tax Acr 
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■ There is no personal 
animus. No vindictiveness 
against a person. There is 
mutual respect. We 
honestly want to defeat the 
Congrcss(l) in healthy 
politics. 

V.P. SWOH, Janata Dal 
leader 












■ They (DMK leaders) 
'called me pappathi (a 
; '^de reference to a - 
ri^^iran woman) but the 
of Tamil Nadu 
th:. ,' ■ _ 


i.-.vDr' 


iHtR TULKHO/THtHinDUStA/f 


rROn 


TUB 


voted overwhelmingly for 
my leadership. Similarly, 
they had dubbed MGR as a 
Malayalee but the DMK 
could never dislodge him 
from power till his death. 

JayaI AI .n HA. 7 iiniil Nadu 
chief minister 

■ This govemincni exists 
at our mercy. I'he only 
decision we have to take is 
when to bring it down. 

Ram Vn as Paswan. Janata 
Dal leader 

■ Weilon’t want another 
election so soon, but if the 
digestive systenr of the 
Congress party blows up, 
what can we do ’ 

M.M. JOSHI. BJP president 

■ I turn to God evetyday. I 
do not have to wait for a 
crisis. 

P.V. NarasjmhaRao. 
Prime Minister 


■ U-t the BJP set a date for 
the demolition of the 
mosque and 1 shall lead a 
jatha (proce-ssion) to 
protect it...We shall 
safeguard it with the last 
drop of our blood. 

iAii)o Prasad Yadav. 
Bihar chief minister 

■ Five years is a long 
time. It will be built much 
sooner than that. 

Kai-yan Singh. Uttar 

Pradesh chief minister, on 
the proposed Ram Temple 
in Ayodhya 

■ A military man does not 
look at a like adversary by 
virtue of his intentions. It is 
his (Japacity that has to be 
addressed. It is in this 
connection that I feel thm 
the (external) threat has not 
been reduced. 

N.C. SURI, Indian Air 
Force chief 


■ If marriage is death, 
bachcloitood is waiting 
for death. And always, the 
fear of death is more 
frightening than death 
itself. 

Chunky PANDEY.acror. 

■ After I took over ShaW 
Wallace I stopped 
drinking, I am diabetic. 
After I acquired Dunlop, 1 
started walking... 

M.R. Chhabria 
industrialist 
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^ State Bank of India 

presents for 
Non-Resident Indians 


Overseas Corporate Bodies 
Banks actine as Fiduciaries 




an unprecedented opportunity 
that breaks all barriers! 




# Full Repatriation benefits, (for both # All benefits available to TRANSFEREE' 

interest earned and principal) to NRIs and 'DONEE' as well. 

and OCRs. % Total amnesty and immunity — NRI/ 

# Your money grows in US Dollars OCB and First Resident Donee will not 

irrespective of residential status. be required to disclose the nature and 

# Exemption from Income, Wealth & source of investment nor be subject to 

Gift taxes in India. any enquiry or investigation. 

# Tax benefits available irrespective of ® f^nan & Premature encashment facility, 

the residential status of the holder. • Repayable after 5 years only. 

# Choice of Cumulative and Non- c r-u • 

1 \ - ^ For further information, please contact any of the 

Cumulative (Half-yearly) interest foreign offices of State Bank of India or write to us. 

payment. Managers to the Issue 

xn T TTl /A ¥\1PI Ik T SBI Capital Markets Ltd. 

I I I Ij m I Mm ml |X| bm I 202, Maker Tower E,Cuffe Parade, 

IiJijUl; UllLiN 

SHA JE r H^E 0 P F OR T V H I T Y 
























GUEST COLUMN 


R.K. KARANJIA 



Winds of change 


It is time to release our economy from captivity 


I see the new eco¬ 
nomic policies as a 
mini-revolution 
setting the nation’s 
polity. Its socio¬ 
economic base and 
system of govern¬ 
ance itself m com¬ 
motion. If properly 
handled in this lar¬ 
ger, all-embracing 
dimension of an outright, wholesale 
system change, it could be the beginn¬ 
ing of the resurrection of the nation Irom 
a dead or dying order On the other hand, 
if distorted or scuttled, it could lead to a 
tragedy of the kind the Soviet Union is 
experiencing today 

1 welcome the Finance Bill on the 
whole, although I would have preferred 
the \wadeshi package of economic refor¬ 
ms oflered by the Bhaiatiya Janata Party 
(B IP), as against the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund (IMF) trap with its condition¬ 


alities But since Mr Manmohan Singh 
believes that it is we who have trapped 
the IMF into the loan on our conditionali¬ 
ties. rather than the IMF trapping M.r on 
iM conditionalities, I would suspend 
judgement till we sec the results. 

Meantime, one can only be happy at 
the prospect of this so-called 'tiger’ of 
Indian industry and finance being releas¬ 
ed from captivity. I hope he will go 
alrout the conquest of the global market 
in die aggressive, predatoi 7 way every¬ 
body seems to expect. Still, I cannot 
help recounting a personal expcnence of 
the ‘tiger’ 

In the old days, Indian princes used to 
take their British guests out-a-hunting. 
More often than not, the tiger accompani¬ 
ed the royal tram m a cage He was either 
recruited fiom the local zoo or a circus. 
When the royal entourage arrived at the 
jungle and perched on the imwlum.s with 
guns ready to shoot, the tiger was push¬ 
ed out of the cage. But the poor animal 


could not forget his years in captivity. 
He had grown so us^ to his protect^ 
existence that he walked round the cage, 
yawned and crawled back into it! I since¬ 
rely hope that our ‘tiger’ released from 
captivity of the licence-permit system 
will behave in a more spirited manner. 

The gut issue, as I see it, is not only to 
release our economy from captivity, but 
to firmly secure the new economic polic¬ 
ies against .scuttle by a lethal combina¬ 
tion of bureaucrats, politicians and busi¬ 
nessmen who have acquired a corrupt, 
vested interest in the old system. To over¬ 
come this obstacle, I would like to 
recommend a few imperatives. 

FIRST, the imperative of social equity 
and economic justice. The excuse for a 
sick economy based on a rotten system 
was the creation of an egalitarian society 
with all priority given to health, literacy, 
employment and the fight against 
poverty. These priorities have been 



Finance minister 
MANMOHAN SiNGH 
seems to beiieve 
that it Istvewho have 
trapped the iMF into 
the ioan on our 
conditionalities, 
rather than the IMF 
trapping us on Its 
conditionalities 








observed only in their breach during the 
past 44 years. Now that both the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues in charge of 
the Finance portfolio have reiterated 
these imperatives and allotted more 
funds to them, I sincerely hope they will 
be implemented. 

In my opinion, the First priority con¬ 
cerns land reform. It is also our biggest 
default to the majority rural community. 
It has been scuttled in all stales except 
West Bengal, where the liberated peas¬ 
ant has .shown his gratitude for his land 
by returning the Left Front to power for 
the fourth time in succession. As I do not 
see any reference to this fundamental 
issue m the new economic policy, I 
would like to remind the government 
that this default is the father and mother 
of all our failures in the rural .sector, like 
the so-called Panchayati Raj. It has also 
supplied the seeds for the growth of terro¬ 
rism and insurgency across the country 
Coming next to the imperatives ol 
social equity and economic Justice upon 
which the system of a controlled econo¬ 
my was bused, I would like to ask the 
votaries of the permit-liccncc raj. 
Where is equity? Where is social 
Justice? The rich have grown richer and 
the poor remained where they were dur¬ 
ing 44 years of political freedom wedd¬ 
ed to economic captivity. Here are some 
facts and Figures collected at random. 

( 1 ) While the government costs more 
than Rs 1,50.0(X) crores annually, nearly 
half of our countrymen live below the 
ptsverty line. They haven’t enough to 
eat. And the government’s excu,sc is that 
they have no resources! How can they, 
when they spend Rs 1.5().(XX) crores on 
thcm.sclves? 

( 2 ) Our military expenditure is Rs I 
16,000 crores; add to it another Rs 5,000 
crores on police—far more than on edu¬ 
cation, health, sanitation and other 
human priorities combined. 

(3) The United Nations Human Deve¬ 
lopment Report of 1990, which measu¬ 
res the quality of life in different nations, 
ranks India 123rd among 160 countries 
of the world. Much below Sri Lanka 
which ranks 75th! Even Pakistan beats 
us as the 120th! 

( 4 ) We have 35 million unemployed 
registered at the employment exchange. 

(3) We claim the world's largest army 
of illiterates; 350 million, rising to 500 


The Centre has 
gone back on a 
federal Constitution 
to create a false 
system of 
over-centralisation 
which has given rise 
to secessionism. Ail 
insurgencies—in 
ASSAM, In 
PUNJAB, In 
KASHMIR—can be 
resolved by 
decentralisation 
and devolution of 
power to the states 
and local bodies 









million by 2(XX) AD. beating the record 
of the rest of the world put together 
Kerala has shown the way with a few 
hundred rupees spent on every indivi¬ 
dual, but the Centre pleads lack of funds 
In fact, the new Congress govcinmenl in 
that state has reversed this record 
achievement - -Ood alone knows why' 

(6) Healthwise, we have 10 million 
tuberculosis patients, almost 15 million 
lepers and 1.5 million babies dying of 
water-borne diseases every year Infant 
mortality in India is 170 to 1 ,(X)0 w hile it 
IS low at 41 m China. 

All this and more despite an excellent 
industrial base supported by the world’s 
largest agncultural land expanse, back¬ 
ed with vast water resources, sunshine 
round the year and an abundance ol skill¬ 
ed manpower. 

SECOND IS the imperative of a national 
consensus between all parties on con¬ 
troversial issues. This could be an initial 
step towards coalitions leading to nation¬ 
al governments. There should be no 
untouchability about it, like efforts to 
keep the BJPout. After all, the BJPisthe 
second largest party in Parliament and 
any attempt to boycott it will only force 
the people to vote it back to jxiwer as the 
First. . ij 

THIRD, I would recommend an out¬ 
right,, wholesale system change. The eco¬ 
nomic revolution we are contemplating 
must be extended to cover all aspects 


—political, social as well as economi- 
c—of an outdated and counter¬ 
productive system You may well ask: 
why’’ What’s so wrong with the sysiem? 
Well, I call It a black market system—of 
the black market, for the black market, 
run by the black market 

You see the evil brood of its failures 
crawling all round the country like sna¬ 
kes and scorpions Look at our Imstrat- 
mg relations with neighbours like 
China. Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sn 
Lanka Remember we liberated 


KERALA has succeeded in 
iradicating illiteracy with a few 
hundred rupees spent on 
every individual but the Centre 
pleads lack of funds 





Bangladesh only to be kicked in our 
backside If our most precious son was 
butchered by the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Rclam’s human bomb, remember 
that we played no minor role in the crea¬ 
tion of this monster. Consider the heavy 
burden ol maintaining two costly fronts 
against Pakistan and China C'an we 
afford to continue this enormous waste? 

The changes 1 am suggesting must 
include the fonn and functions of the 
government. Centre-state relations, our 
neighbouihood policies, distortions in 
our stand on non-alignment, socialism, 
even secularism, above all, the impera¬ 
tives of accountability and responsibi¬ 
lity, besides, of course, the economic 
ptilicies already under review. 

Take Centre-stale relations as an 



example. Our liberal federal Constitu¬ 
tion has been distorted into a unitary dic¬ 
tatorship. This is the main cause of the 
upsets, insurgencies and separatist 
movements in the slates. The liberalisa¬ 
tion of our economic policies must be fol¬ 
lowed by greater autonomy for the state 
in a genuinely federal system That is the 
only solution I can sec for the insurgenc¬ 
ies in Jammu & Kashmir, the Punjab, 
Assam and other places all over the 
country. These show every potential of 
escalation intocivil wars, aided and abet- 


and local bixlies like the panchayats and 
zilla pan.shads 

nNALLY, we must institute a serious 
modus operandi for thinking, evolving, 
planning and activating the new policies 
based on a new system, maybe a new 
Constitution to replace the present hotch¬ 
potch based on the Government of India 
Act of 19.^.‘>. This has to be a high-level 
statutory body, such as a panel of 
leaders of all parties or some form of con¬ 
stituent college. In fact, the new Parlia- 


ted by powerful neighbours, unless we 
adopt a generous, good neighbourly poli¬ 
cy. I would urge the government and [Par¬ 
liament to read the writing on the walls 
of the Kremlin before it is too late. 

What prevents us from doing so' 
What holds us from seeking a negotiated 
settlement with China, even Pakistan, 
on a ‘ give something, take something’ 
basis? I blame it on a perverse and per¬ 
verted system of arrogance and belliger¬ 
ence run by a status-quoist bureaucracy 
and politicians blind to the dramatic 
changes all around us. 

Or look within our own country 
Leave alone Kashmir, the Punjab and 
Assam, every other state threatens to 
raise a new front of insurgency and seces¬ 
sion. Why? For the simple reason that 
the Centre has gone back on a federal 
Constitution to create a false system of 
over-centralisation. In my humble opi¬ 
nion. all insurgencies—in Kashmir, the 
Punjab, Assam, whatever, wherever 
—can be resolved by decentralisation 
and devolution of power to the states 


ment might convert itselfinto a constitu¬ 
ent assembly for this high and urgent 
purpose. 

I am not suggesting anything impossi¬ 
ble. I am recommending the only possi¬ 
bility for saving the new economic polic¬ 
ies from sabotage by a counter¬ 
productive system. For the past 44 
years, we have been blindly rolled round 
and round and up and down in a roller¬ 
coaster without any time or pause to 
think, find out whether we are going in 
the right or wrong direction, only to dis¬ 
cover the very foundation of our 
polity—that is, our socio-economic 
ideology—blown to bits. 

All I urge is an intermission for some 
thinking or maybe re-thinking, for what 
the Americans call an "agonising re¬ 
appraisal". The discovery of our econo¬ 
mic blunders all along the roller-coaster 
ride is just the tip of the Himalayan ice¬ 
berg of bungles. I seriously recommend 
a pause to consider their awesome con¬ 
sequences and to take corrective action 
before it is too late. • 











Roti, not Ram 


The Bharatiya Janata Party sets its agenda at the 
national executive meeting in Kerala 


T he iiKxxl wiis one of caution. 
Though most of the leaders pre¬ 
sent at the two-day meet of the 
national executive of the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Parly (BJP) in 
Thiruvananthapuram, Kerala, once 
again renewed their resolve to stand by 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) over 
the Ram temple issue~L.K. Advani, 
foi instance, said that the Uttar Pradesh 
government would not come in the way 
of the VHP’s plans—the -le-poll stri¬ 
dency was clearly missing Vnd after the 
convention got over, many BJP biggies 
admitted in private that the Babri Masjid 
would not be disturbed, at least "not in 
the near future" 

The choice of the venue was signifi¬ 
cant It fitted in perfectly with the BJP's 
strategy of expanding its base in the sou¬ 
thern states The 1991 Lok Sabha polls 
clearly demonstrated that if the BJP was 
to make a serious bid for power at the 
Centre, the parly had to make inroads in 
.states like Tamil Nadu and Kerala, and 
consolidate its gains during the last parli- 

Qovlnd Acharya: a moderate 
approach 



amcniary elections in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka 

But those who expected that the BJP 
would come out with a definite stand on 
the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri Ma.sjid 
issue, were clearly disappointed. No 
mention was made of this burning pro¬ 
blem in the political resolution adopted 
at the end of the convention, Instead, 
there was an attempt to steer clear of 
Ayodhya Party leaders opined that they 
would rather leave the Ram temple busi¬ 
ness to the VHP and concentrate on high¬ 
lighting the other problems confronting 
the nation- price rise, .scce.s.sionism, viol¬ 
ence and terrorism Murh Manohar 
Joshi the BJP president, would soon go 
out on a month-long Rashtriya Ekta 
Yaira, traversing the length and breadth 
of the country "to foil the evil designs of 
the forces of separatism". 

However, there were plenty of fire¬ 
works w'hcn the national executive deba¬ 
ted the Ram Mandir issue Judging from 
what the leaders said, it seemed that the 
strategy of the party would be to allow 
the VHP to go ahead with the construc¬ 
tion of the temple. And once work on the 
maiuUi started, the UP government 
would lake "legislative and administra¬ 
tive measures" to take over the disputed 
land, leading to a confiontation with the 
Centre. Though Advani stressed time 
and again that his party was against acol- 
lision w ith the Narasimha Rao regime, 
in reality, however, this is exactly 
what’s going to happen. 

L.K Advani also came down heavily 
on the Places of Worship Bill. Describ¬ 
ing it as an "illogical, irrational and 
uncalled for" move on the part of the 
government, he warned that the Bill 
would create unnecessary tension bet¬ 
ween the Centre and the BJP. "I cannot 
think of a more hypocritical piece of 
legislation," Advani thundered. Party 
vice-president Sunder Singh Bhandari 
was even more critical; "The Places of 
Worship Act is the preservation of monu¬ 
ments act," he said, explaining, "before 
14 August, 1947, we were slaves and all 
monuments built till then are symbols of 
our defeat." 



\ ^ 


I f Ram took a backseat in Thiruvanan¬ 
thapuram. it’s because the BJP felt 
that the failures of the new government 
at the Centre deserved to be made public 
at once And the party has ambitious 
plans before it. a senior BJP leader said 
that for the moment, the Ayodhya dis¬ 
pute would be kept in cold storage. 
"What wc will do in the coming months 
IS to educate the people into thinking 
that the BJP is the only alternative that 
can solve problems like price rise and 
the chaotic law and order condition of 
the country Wc will project the BJP as a 
party that has a strong and mature leader¬ 
ship." said Govind Acharya, the BJP 
general secretary and party ideologue. 
Asked whether there was a sudden 
change of prioritic.s, Acharya replied: 
"Our approach to issues ever since the 
parliamentary polls has been poised on 
three planks. First, that we are on our 
own. Second, that we cannot be dictated 
to. And third, that nobody can take us for 
granted." 

Unlike most other Opposition parties, 
the BJP does not feel that the days of the 
















If the BJP achieved 
anything at the 
national executive 
meeting (left), it 
was a change of 
image. From a 
fiercely fanatical 
outfit, the party 
came through as a 
more responsible 
and moderate 
alternative 


C'Diigrcss g()\crnment at the Centre arc 
numbered Fiut since the party consider¬ 
ed Itself as a "govcmment-in-waiting", 
the BJP leadership decided that it would 
attack the Centre lor its non¬ 
perl ormance on the economic and law 
and order fronts. "All the resolutions 
that were passed at the national execu¬ 
tive meet were severely critical of the 
central government’s economic policy," 
informed Govind Acharya, who is consi¬ 
dered the author of the BJP's economic 
resolution. Some key points of this reso¬ 
lution are: 

• The central government should come 
out with a white paper on the current eco¬ 
nomic situation, including the foreign 
debt position. 

• There should be no further devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee so that price rise could 
be checked. 

• Non-plan expenditure should be 
drastically reduced and austerity measu¬ 
res introduced. 

• The formulation of an agricultural 
policy should be accorded top-most prio¬ 
rity, and the fertiliser subsidy should be 
fully restored. 





L.K. Advanl: • sharp turn 


W hat kind of a toreign policy will 
the BJP have should it come to 
power at the Centre? Some samples 
Irom the party's foreign policy 
resolution; 

• Friendship with the Soviet Union 
should continue, no matter what shape 
the politics in that country takes in future. 
• Diplomatic relations with Israel 
should be immediately established. 

• Nepal and India should come closer. 

• Good relations should also be maintai¬ 
ned with other neighbours. Of course, 
that doesn’t mean that India should sacri¬ 
fice her unity and territorial integrity. 

• The BJP is dead against India signing 
the Nuclear Non-ftoliferation Treaty 
(NPT). 

Thus, nothing startling was revealed 
during the two-day confabulations. If 
the BJP achieved anything at Thiruva- 
nanthapuram, it was a change of image. 
From a fiercely fanatical outfit dictated 
by the likes of the VHP and the Bajrang 
Dal, the BJP came through as a more res¬ 
ponsible and moderate party. • 
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FOLLOW-UP 


Quotable 

quotas 

The Supreme Court seeks clarifications on the 
Centre’s reservation formulas 


T hose who expected the Supre¬ 
me Court to deliver a slam- 
bang judgentent on Mandal 
and rescrvalionv--rejecting or 
upholding them—found the 
proceedings of 1 October sobering. 
Doomsdayers were growing thick and 
fast in the wake of the government order 
of 25 September. Responsiding to a 
Supreme Court order that directed the 
Congress! I) government at the (’entre to 
make its position clear regarding the 
Mandal Commission recommenda¬ 
tions, the government declared that it 
favoured 27 [)er cent reservation for 
"stKially and educational ly-backward 
classes (SEBC)", on the basis of econo¬ 
mic cnteria, and a ten per cent quota for 
the poor not covered by any of the exist¬ 
ing reservation schemes The general 
apprehension was that the court’s final 
verdict would trigger widespread 
unrest. But a five-judge bench, headed 
by the Chief Justice Ranganath Mishra, 


If Interesting and important." That's 
■how the country's premier socio¬ 
logist, Professor Yogendra Singh of 
the Jawahariai Nehru University, 
describes the new phrase in the reser¬ 
vation lexicon: the "socially and edu¬ 
cationally backward classes 
(SEBCs)". This new categorisation 
replaces the "other backward clas¬ 
ses" of the old and Singh feels that 
die new concept will work out. 

Singh, among several other socio¬ 
logists, had opposed the unalloyed 
implementadon of the Mandal report 
last year. Actually, he helped prepare 
the data base that was origii^ly 
meant ip undergird the Mandal Com- 
missicb^s findings. But his field find- 
' pre at variance with the (pre- 
?) nmions of Mandal him- 
ao diey were trashed. 


sliuck u most reasonable pose. 

Justice Mishra and others ruled that a 
larger, nine-man bench would consider 
the constitutionality of the government 
fonnula; refused to vacate the one- 
year-old slay order on implementation 
of the Mandal report; and directed addi¬ 
tional solicitor general Allaf Ahmed to 
inform the court, by 31 October, how 
and when the govemnieni would deter¬ 
mine the economic parameters to be 
applied to both the 27 and ten per cent 
reservation packages. 



lUmgaiiatti MlilmK taning 
a eomlllirtlenai eonvBdniiii 


A forward 
move on 
‘backward^ 


.‘i’j 

A Mandal panelist 
welcomes the economic 
criteria Jbrqudtds 




But Ahmed told Sunday after the hea¬ 
ring: "31 October is not a deadline.” But 
added a senior counsel: "It is clear that 
the Supreme Court is certainly pressur¬ 
ing the authorities for a time-bound 
clarillcation." 

That gave Pnmc Minister P.V, Nara- 
simha Rao a month to make his moves. 
He has to get at least most—if not 
all—of the political parties to agree to 
the minimum conditions that make a per- 


Singh, to this day, remains uncom¬ 
fortable with the slab of 27 per cent. 
"Reservations shouldn’t exceed SO 
per cent." he says. He quotes the 
observations of Nayak, the only Sche¬ 
duled Caste member of the Mandal 
panel. In his dissident note, Nayak 
stressed that OBCs should be given a 
IS per cent quota, and add^ that 
even this was to be kept for the "real¬ 
ly backward" among them. 

Now that it has been incorporated, 
it must also be spelt out, the sociolog¬ 
ist says. He also feels the economic 
criteria make it possible to embed an 
"exit policy" for the children of the 
first or secemd-generation beneftda- 
fies. "Caste is biith-deterrtuned," he 
says. "So there is no toc^ from jt 
BittVMtdviecoiiomicjfkbxr^it'^ ■ 















The Supreme Court has given the 
government a month’s time to explain the 
economic criteria on which Its new 
reservation policy hinges. So Narasimha 
Rao and his advisors are now busy doing 
their homework 


Im antt-raMrvation agitatioii: aetioii raplayT 

son eligible for reservation. "The conten¬ 
tion will flow from who gets and who 
doesn’t get reservation," said a Supreme 
Court advocate who is advising govern¬ 
ment. "The .son of a minister, IAS officer 
or judge may not qualify for the OBC 
(other backward classes) quota. But can 
Rao convince others like V.P. Singh? 
The court wants to know about all this." 


ferent. You can exit. And ttiat is an 
achievement, not ascription." 

The authorities may not concede 
the exit point yet. Just as it might 
bend to pressure to scale down the 
SEBC reservations. South Block is 
already facing for entertaining 
the idea of having a commem SEBC 
list for the cenual and state govern¬ 
ments. Madhu Limaye, the socialist 
ideologue, has condemned the move 
in a letter to Prime Minlster Narasim- 
ha Rao. He makes two points. One: 
in a federal polity, it is wixmg for the 
Centre to thrust its decisions on the 
states. And two: the move isn’t com¬ 
patible with the situation on the 
ground. That is to say fhat while 
some castes may be ^kwards in 
ope state, they may be d^ninuit in 
another. 


The Supreme Court itsel f appears con¬ 
fused. In its first judgement in the Balaji 
case in 1963, a five-judge bench had con¬ 
tended that equality of opportunity wa.s 
the rule and that re.servation was an 
exception. So, arguably, the exception 
could not be allowed to outweigh the 
rule, and the court put a 50 per cent ceil¬ 
ing on reservation. Thirteen years later, 
it again gave a ruling on the matter. This 
time, seven judges were requisitioned to 
decide the Thomas case. And their ver¬ 
dict has meant different things to'differ- 
ent people. 

Some felt, the 1976judgement overro¬ 
de the Balaji decision and that it gave 
weightage to reservation as a process of 
equalisation. And never mind if quotas 
crossed the 50 per cent mark. Others, 
like former Chief Justice Venkataramai- 
ah, felt otherwise. They averred that the 
two rulings were compatible and didn’t 
cancel one another. "Now, the matter is 
before nine judges," said a senior coun¬ 
sel. "They will do a lot of intellcctuah- 
sing. Let us see the outcome." 

W hat one fears is that the court will 
throw out the ten per cent quota 
for the poor. "It isn’t constitutional," 
says a Supreme Court lawyer. "The 
tipper classes don’t qualify for reserva¬ 
tion because they haven’t been socially 
discriminated. The poor among them 
can qualify for any of the numerous 
poveity-alleviation schemes of the 


government. Reservation is a tool. And 
It’s only meant to help those who have 
suffered social tistracisin over a period 
of time." 

Altaf Ahmed shies away from this 
debate. And what if the Supreme Court 
rejects the ten per cent theorem? "It’s a 
hypothetical question," said the addition¬ 
al attorney-general. Is the whole formu¬ 
la constitutional? "But that’s for the 
Supreme Court to indicate." said 
Ahmed. 

The quota fiat for ten per cent is cover¬ 
ed by Articles 14 and l6(l)oftheC’onsti- 
tution, which jn'iinit the principle of 
"reastmablc classification'. Reserva¬ 
tions lor detence pcisonnel, freedom 
fighters, sportsmen and the handicapped 
come within this category. SEBCs, for 
their part, have been pulled in via Article 
16(4). If anything, Ahmed is confident 
that the economic criteria attached to the 
27 percent rc-.'-'ation will only streng¬ 
then their case in court. 

This is apparent. Perhaps, also convin¬ 
cing. But constitutional experts are divi¬ 
ded on the validity of putting the poor 
"forwards" under the reservation 
umbrella. But that doesn’t worry 
Ahmed. "The Constitution was amend¬ 
ed to enlarge the scope of reservations in 
educational institutions. "We can lake 
recourse to similar action,” he explained. 

So, in the meantime, the government 
has to do its homework well. • 
Shsma/N0w OmIM 
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Hie old order changeth 


Soviet Union \s foreign policy takes a new turn 


I'or months on end, 
not a word hail been 
heard about Afgha¬ 
nistan, which had. 
dominated headlines 
for nearly 12 years. 
But now, as I write 
from New York in the 
middle of September, the Afghan issue 
is once again sharing the limelight with 
other major events m the world Indeed, 
the renewed attention to Afghanistan is 
the function ol the ,igreement betwen 
the Soviet I In ion and the United States 
—during James Baker's visit to 
Moscow—to terminate all military aid 
to their respective Alghan allies before 
the start of 1992. 

This decision, taken quickly and 
announced unambiguously by Baker 
and his Soviet opposite number, Boris 
Pagan, has not come in isolation. It is 
part of a larger package that has given 
the US enoirnous satisfaction over 
issues of a very long standing Among 
the.se IS the Soviet recognition of the 
independence of the three Baltic 
republicsand Mikhail Gorbachev’seom- 
mitment to initiate steps to terminate the 
relatively mixlest Soviet militjiry presen¬ 
ce in Cuba, which had been a thorn in 
America’s side for more than three 
decades. In 1962, ithadledtoancyeball- 
to-eyeball confrontation between what 
were then the world’s two superpowers. 
The Soviet willingness to temiinate its 
military aid to the Najibullah regime in 
Kabul falls neatly into the same pattern. 

In fact, some American olficials have 
put blatantly what others are saying 
more diplomatically: that what is happe¬ 
ning in the USSR is a "foreign policy 
equivalent of a liquidation sale' 
Moscow, according to this explanation, 
is jettisoning long-held foreign policy 
positions to "clear away every possible 
excuse the West might offer not to grant 
the Soviet Union the massive economic 
aid it desperately needs". The Soviet 
need is doubtless prodigious, pressing 
and patent. 

The other side of this coin is that unsu¬ 


re about the longevity of the present dis¬ 
pensation in Moscow, led by Cior- 
bacliev, the United States, the leader of 
the western alliance, wants to extiact as 
many concessions fiom the Soviet 
leadership as possible and as speedily as 
possible. 

Thus It is that the US has .so far virtual- I 



ly shrugged off the only condition Gor¬ 
bachev has laid down for the Soviet with¬ 
drawal from Cuba: that the Americans 
should also withdraw from there the 
base at Guantanamo that they had set up 
much earlier but have maintained all 
through the Castro era. 

The Soviet President’s announce¬ 
ment that present economic relations 
with Cuba wouldcontinue has not bothe¬ 
red Americans because US experts 
believe that Moscow would find it 
impossible to go on paying 22 cents a 
pound for Cuban sugar, when the world 
price is a mere eight cents a pound. 
Unfortunately, Castro, who looks upon 
himself as some kind of a pope of the 


crumbling Holy Comnfunist Empire, 
remains unappeased by the assurance on 
the continuity of the present economic 
relationship with the .Soviet Union. He 
is livid that Moscow did not have the 
courtesy of consulting or even inform¬ 
ing him before making a deal with the 
US at Cuba’s cost. 


ndel Castro, 
who looks upon 
himself aasomo 
kind of a pope of 
the crumbling 
Holy Communist 
Emidro, remains 
unappeased by 
the assurance 
on the 

continuity of the 

present 

economic 

relationship 

with the Soviet 

Union 


There ought to be a moral here for 
those in New Delhi, who have mesmeris¬ 
ed themselves into believing that noth¬ 
ing would change in Indo-Sovict rela¬ 
tions, no matter how great the convul¬ 
sions within the Soviet Union. The 
USSR would give primacy to its own 
interests which, at present, focus on the 
goodwill of the West and Japan. It is no 
mere coincidence that when Gorbachev 
was assuring B^kcr that the Cubans 
would be ditched, his emissaries were 
bu.sy in Tokyo telling the Japanese 
government that Russia would return 
the Kurile islands, occupied during the 
Second World War, in return for gener¬ 
ous economic aid. • 
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Crisis 

manager 

No one is better qualified for that 
job than Hiteswar Saikia 

I f only he’d been in national politics, Hiteswar Saikia 
would have definitely emerged as the Congress(I)’s 
principal trouble-shooter. His skills at crisis manage- 
ipent are almost legendary, but has been over¬ 
shadowed by the likes of Rajesh Pilot solely, 
because he has chosen to remain fiercely loyal to the poli¬ 
tics of bis native state, Assam. And, if you talk of a mass 
base, Hiteswar Saikia should be a model for all politicians: 
he has never lost an election from Assam. 

Thus, even though politics of the north-east never really 
counts with the bosses in Delhi, Saikia is among the very 
few politicians of the area whose voice carries weight with 
the Congress high command. Take, for instance, the recent 
controversy in the capital over the deployment of the army 
in As.sam. Many Congress bigwigs, including defence 
minister Sharad Pawar, was against sending the troops to 
the state to deal with the ULFA (United Liberatidlt Front 
of Assam) militants. The army top brass, too. vyas reluctant 
to move into Assam. But Prime Minister Narasimha Rao. 
who has known Saikia since the days of Indira Gandhi, 
repo.sed total faith in the chief minister and ordered the 
troops into Assam. And if past experience is anything to go 
by, the Prime Minister couldn’t have'taken a more correct 
decision. 

Of course, Saikia had built his reputation as an able 
administrator—his detractors would perhaps like to call 
him a manipulator—over the years. He was chief minister 
of Assam during the most turbulent period of the state’s 
history. For, in the early Eighties, Assam was in the throes 
of a violent mass agitation. The Cogress(I) government at 
theCentre—firstheadedbylndiraGandhi and then Rajiv 
—didn’t know howrto deal with the anti-foreigners agita¬ 
tion led by the All Assam Students Union (AASU). The 
government was particularly perturbed because the agita- 
tionists had virtually paralysed the precious oil and tea 
industry in the state, leading to huge losses to the 
exchequer. Even the army could do little to improve the 
situation. 

IF WAS then that Hiteswar Saikia was picked on to media¬ 
te a solution. And he went about his Jop in the most profes¬ 
sional manner. Despite the reign of terror unleashed py the 
AASU, he convinced the Centre to withdraw the troops 
and enter into a settlement with the movement leaders^ 
Though Rajiv Gandhi is credited with the Assam accord 
that brought an end to the long and bloody agitation in the 
state, it’s Hiteswar Saikia, who was the man behind the sce¬ 
nes. The memorandum of setttement was signed between 


the Centre and AASU in l985,Saikialosthisjobandelec- 
tions to the state Assembly wdered. The Congress went 
down to defeat badly, but certainly not because of Saikia’s 
unpopularity. The ethnic emotions aroused during the agi* 
tation had made the people blind to all other considera¬ 
tions. The Asom Gana Parishad—a recast of the AASU 
really—came to power in 1985, pushing Saikia out of 
action. 

Nothing much was heard of Saikia for quite some time. 
Till Rajiv Gandhi despatched him to Mizraam in 1989 as 
Governor to oversee the crucial elections in that state, an 
assignment that landed him in the midst of a controversy. 
A split in Laldenga’s ruling Mizo National Front (MNl^ 
necessitated the holding of fresh polls and the Congress 
was keen to bring the strategic border .state back into its 
fold. Though Saikia’s critics say that the Governor blatant¬ 
ly misused his powers to ensure the victory of the Con¬ 
gress, it is a measure of Hiteswar Saikia’s abilities that he 
could do so despite the popularity of Laldenga. 

But in spite of his fruitful stint in Mizoram, Saikia was 
not liking his stay at the Raj Bhavan in Aizawl. He sent fee¬ 
lers to the Congress high command that he would prefer to 
get back to his home state. As Saikia said later. "Though 
the AGP was in power and the Congress was all but wiped 
put, I had the premonition (hat the former was fast losing 
its popularity." 

SAIKIA WASN'T very wrong in his assessment. The 
AGP government led by Prafulla Mahanta was fast losing 
ground. Midway into its (enure, the regime had failed to 
implement the Assam accord, the state’s economy was in a 
mess and unemployment was soaring. Besides, the AGP 
was caught in a bitter power struggle and the ULFA was 
rearing its ugly head. Hiteswar Saikia returned to Guwaha- 
ti in 1990 as president of the A.ssam Pradesh Congress 
Committee (APCC) and began reorganising the party in 
the state. Others wouldn’t have even dared to take up the 
job since the Congress in Assam was in total disarray at 
that time. 

But Saikia accepted the challenge despite a nagging 
heart ailment that took him to Denton Cooley’s famed cli- 
nicintheUSA.Injust about a year, he got the act of the N|ari- 
ous faction^ of the state Congress together and led his par¬ 
ty to a spectacul^ victory iii the June 1991 elections. 

But problems ^med to be following him around. On I 
July, barely 24 hours after Saikia had been sworn in as 
chief minister, the state was hit by a major crisis. The 
ULFA abducted 16 people, many of them senior govern¬ 
ment and public sector officials and a Soviet national. 
Saikia bargained hard for their release; he even declared a 
general amnesty for all the ULFA detainees and freed as 
many as 400 ikilitants. But when he r^lised that he was 
being blackmailed and the ULFA began killing its hosta¬ 
ges, Saikia got tough. 

A major crisis was averted by calling in the army. Even 
today,' Saikia sits in the hot seat. Most Congress biggies in 
Dell^ ale unhappy with him. Sopie of his Cabinet cpljea- 
gues, too, have come out openly ag^nst their leader. But 
Hiteswar Saikia has his woik cut out lor him> And he’s not 
going to budge from hisposition, despite the mounting pre¬ 
ssures. After all, Saikia is a master in determining 
priorities. • 
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Prof^P.Lal 


P. Lai known to gene¬ 
rations of students of 
St. Xavier’s College 
as Profsky, is known 
to many more in the 
country as a poet, tran¬ 
slator and publisher of 
Writers Workshop. In Calcutta, he is a 
much-loved cult-figure—quite an 

achievement fpr a Punjabi to be accept¬ 
ed by parochially-minded bhadralok. 
He identified himself with Bengal, 
speaks and writes the language belter 
than his native Punjabi and has a 
Bengali wife. Being a man of letters, 
Bengalis are more than eager to claim 
him as their kin. Many things are said 
against his publishing venture, because 
he makes unknown authors underwrite 
the cost of their publications and has no 
distribution system worth speaking of. 
At the same time, he provides young 
writers opportunities to see their names 
in print and has been the first to expose 
works of men and women who later earn¬ 
ed eminence: Ruskin Bond, AsifCurrim- 
bhoy, Keki Daruwalla, Shashi Deshpan- 
de, Nissim Ezekiel, Shiv Kumar, Jayan- 
ta Mahapatra, British Nandy, Ramanu- 
jam, Vikram Seth, Indrani Gyaltzen and 
many others. Writers Workshop produc¬ 
tions have unique appearance and bound 
in sari-like borders. He also takes good 
care that he is noticed wherever he goes; 
he wears a long dervish-sxy\e cloak and a 
necklace with a medallion. 

No one can deny P. Lai’s scholarship. 
His translations of Hindu and Sikh scrip¬ 
tures indeed deserve to be known as tran¬ 
screations. Both his prose and poetry are 
grammatically flawless and his style 
felicitous. 

That lengthy introduction of Profsky 
brings me to his latest work. Lessons, 
published recently. It is mostly about his 
prolonged and serious illness which 
almost killed him while he was on a 
lecture-cum-reading tour of Canada. He 
had to undergo two major surgeries, was 
presented a whopping bill of 400,000 
dollars and managed to get back to Cal¬ 
cutta more dead than alive. His medical 
expenses were met by the Indian commu¬ 
nity. He convalesce in a small hotel 
besides the sea at Puri, where he put 
down his near death experiences. Very 


appropriately, he has dedicated these 
memoirs to the team of doctors who hau¬ 
led him back from the jaws of death. He 
describes his work as "an autobiogra¬ 
phy, almost a self-obituary". Al.so a "tra¬ 
velogue. a confession, a small shrad- 
dhanjali to the dear and respected 
departed, a reminiscence of sentimental 
memorabilia, a philosophical statement 
of sorts, a detached survey of personal 
and impersonal events, a celebration of 
the simple fact that one is alive". What 
lessons did he learn from his friends and 
his experiences? What is he trying to con¬ 
vey to his readers? 

He starts with short bio-datas of 25 
men and women who mattered to him. 
He writes: "There is no point in finding 
an order in their appearance and disap¬ 
pearance. They effervesce like bubbles 
on the crests of Time's billows and sink 
in the Ocean of Eternity, leaving behind 
lessons for those who care to learn. Bom 
of the sun, they travel a short while to the 
sun, and leave the vivid air signed with 
their honour. I think continually of those 
who are truly great. In theeycsof Bhartri- 
hari, they arc the leaves on Time’s tree. 



No one can deny P. Lai’s 
scholarship. Both his prose 
and poetry are 
grammatically flawless and 
his stylo felicitous. Most of 
his f4msonsmafco pleasant 
and profound reacting. But, 
dos p i t o his enormous 
erudition, Profsky remains a 
child at heart 


that great-rooted blossomer and fatal 
wishfulfiller." 

Do we really have premonition of 
impending mortality? To most of us it 
comes in the form of some incurable dis¬ 
ease which latches on like a leach till the { 
bitter end. P. Lai describes it as the Vam¬ 
pire which whispers warnings of doom. 
In his case, they were poems he read in 
magazines awaiting his turn in a Chine¬ 
se dentist’s waiting room. But nothing 
happened to him for a long time. He 
writes, "Twelve years passed without 
my reali.sing that 1 was the marked man, 
the Special Person—so are we all, all 
Special—to be singled out for the Speci¬ 
al Test. The benevolent Vampire had 
given ample, though muted and discreet, 
warning, and the victim had blissfully 
ignored the signal. It is not only youth 
that’s wasted on the young; surely life is 
wasted on the living." 

Before he was struck down, Profsky 
enjoyed him.sclf watching pornographic 
movies on TV. He writes: "Regular TV 
channels were free but soft-pom needed 
hard cash, and the hotel room brochure 
indicated which channel, how much, 
and who to pay (credit cards accepted). 

A phoned request to the reception desk 
was the magic sesame: the obliging lady 
would flick the appropriate switch of the 
room’s cable movie connection, and, 
voila, a cornucopia of concupiscence 
would variously soothe, stir, shock and 
stun the priapic occupant for as long as 
the pay-slot lasted. I think one could get 
an hour’s worth of flailing fornication in 
luscious technicolor for around three 
Canadian dollars—cheap 

jumma-chumnui." 

He recalled that during his terminal ill¬ 
ness, Gumdev Tagore had also been 
shown the latest Laurel and Hardy 
movie on a bioscope. 

Most of Prof. Lai’s Lessons make 
very plea.sant and profound reacting. He 
has unnece.s$arily overloaded it with 
gory details of his illness, and how one 
after the other, surgeons hacked away 
his diseased internal organs. Also, very 
childishly he has appended a long list of 
people who sent him "get well" cards. 
Despite his enormous erudition, Profsky 
remains a child at heart. Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. • 
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The metamorphosis ofMadhavrao Scindia 





hen Madhavrao Scin- 
talks, people 
listen. Last month, he 
created a sensation at 
the Congress/Youth 
Congress convention organised by Ghu- 
lam Nabi Azad by delivering a speech 
that probably made the convenors wish 
that they hadn’t invited him. 

After speaker after speaker had mou¬ 
thed the usual platitudes to secularism 
and recited the standard Congress cli¬ 
ches about the need to fight commu- 
nalism, it was Scindia’a turn. The audi¬ 
ence sat back, confident that the man 
who had unleashed the deshdrohi con¬ 
troversy would do a bit of B JP-bashing. 

But no, Scindia chose an entirely dif¬ 
ferent tack. It was pointless going on 
about how wonderful secularism was, 
he began; could anyone in the Congress 
possibly oppose that? That was hardly 
the issue. That point was that for all of 
the partyls^latitudes, secularism was in 
danger^/ln^mmunalism was growing. 

ss had to bear part of the 
for that. If the nation’s lar- 
party restricted itself to 
'ng cliches, then, of cour- 
m would spread. The 
ularism in India today 


was a direct reflection of the current 
state of the Congress. 

So, instead of reciting platitudes, the 
party should do something about streng¬ 
thening its own fabric. 

And then, he was off. 

What kind of party was it, he asked, in 
which elected MPs were held accounta¬ 
ble to people who had either failed to 
win an election or had not dared to cont¬ 
est one? 

What kind of party was it where its 
members believed that the only form of 
political action that mattered was a pho¬ 
tocopier revolution? Where a Congress¬ 
man issued a statement, got four others 
to sign it and then sent off xeroxes to 
newspapers so that he could get his 
name in print? 

As Scindia went on in this vein, Azad 
attempted to cut off his flow by declar¬ 
ing that it was time for lunch. But the tou¬ 
rism and civil aviation minister wasn’t 
having any of it. And nor was the audien¬ 
ce. The delegates cheered wildly and 
clapped exuberantly, delighted that 
somebody was, at last, telling it like it 
was. 

By the time Scindia was through, 
word of his speech had leaked out from 
the convention (theoretically, off-limits 



to the press) and reverberated all around 
Delhi. 

Within Congress circles, there was tre¬ 
mendous interest in the motive behind 
his remarks. Was he staking his claim 
for the prime ministership? No, that did¬ 
n’t make sense because he had gone out 
of his way to praise Narasimha Rao as a 
father figure who should continue as 
both Prime Minister and president of the 
party. 

Why then had Scindia rocked the boat 
and exposed the state of the party? 

The answer was probably simple 
enough—if rare in today’s politics. 

He had said what he had for the most 
obvious of reasons: he believed it. 

T he transformation of Madhavrao 
Scindia from a mild-mannered, non- 
controversial technocrat who spent 
hours poring over his files to an 
assertive, confident politician who does 
not hesitate to speak his mind has not 
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CHANGE OF IMAGE 

The transformation of Madhavrao 
Scindia from a mild*mannered 
non-controversial technocrat who 
spent hours poring over his files to an 
assertive, confident politician who 
does not hesitate to speak his mind has 
not gone unnoticed. 


gone unnoticed. 

In the aftennath of Rajiv Gandhi's 
assassination, Scindia's name had been 
floated as a possible successor but he 
quickly removed himself from the recko¬ 
ning, letting Sharad Pawarand Narasim- 
ha Rao battle it out for the prime 
ministership. 

Then, some had wondered whether 
this Oxford-educated former Maharaja 
really possessed the political savvy 
required to run the Congress party. Few 
disputed that he had been an outstanding 
railway minister from 1985 to 
1989-^is Janata Dal successor George 
Fernandes recalls that he placed on 
rword his appreciation of Scindia's tenu¬ 
re shortly after he took office. But as one 
political rival commented caustically 
three months ago; "Leading the Con¬ 
gress party and pretending to be the 
chairman of the railway board require 
slightly different skills." 

While Scindia is still a long way from 


being the obvious successor to Narasim- 
ha Rao (Arjun Singh and Sharad Pawar 
are strong candidates), his pcrf«)rmance 
over the last two months has dispelled 
many of the doubts about his political 
ability. No longer can the Congress 
afford to write him off as a ‘managerial 
type'. The boffin has suddenly bared his 
teeth. 

T he metamorphosis began with the 
deshdrohi controversy during the 
last session of Parliament. Though 
conspiracy-buffs later claimed that Scin¬ 
dia had staged it to draw attention to his 
secular credentials, the truth is less 
exciting. 

The tourism minister had gone to 
Lucknow on an official visit and was 
addressing the press. After the journal¬ 
ists had asked the usual questions, one 
wondered if they could now discuss 
politics. 

Okay, said Scindia, and asked tour- 


I ism and civil aviation officials to leave 
the room in the interests of propriety. 

A journalist asked what he made of 
the communal remarks uttered by politi¬ 
cians during the campaign. 

Scindia was unequivocal. He said that 
he believed that people in any party and 
belonging to any religion who inflamed 
communal passions, were acting against 
the country’s interests. 

Did he think they were traitors? 

Well, he replied, what else could you 
call them except for deshdrohis? 

Most papers reported the exchange 
accurately, but one in New Delhi headli¬ 
ned its report to suggest that Scindia had 
called the BJP traitors. 

The inevitable storm in Parliament 
ensued and Scindia's old rival in 
Madhya Pradesh politics, Aijun Singh, 
hastened to assure the Lok Sabha, in his 
capacity as leader of the House, that he 
did not believe that such a remark could 
be made lightly and that Scindia would 
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appear in Parliament to ‘clarify’ his 
remarks 

At this stage, the tourism anti civil avi¬ 
aton minister had three options. He 
,ct)uld say he had been misquoted—this 
was the cour.se of action advised by his, 
colleagues—^and bury the issue; he 
could apologise or he could stand up for 
what he believed in. 

After a lot of soul-searching, he decid¬ 
ed to take the last option. On Wednes¬ 
day, 7 August, he woke up early, sal at 
his desk and drafted an uncompromising 
personal statement 

Later that day, he read it out in the 
Lok Sabha. Me did not mention the BJP 
by name but asked, "Can it be denied 
that the glorious Hindu religion of 
which 1 am proud has been twisted and 
contorted and presented in the narrowest 
possible temis merely to serve a politi¬ 
cal end?" 

He clarified that he had not meant to 
blame all ol the BJP for this—"I know 
that in that political party, there are some 
opponents to this virulent religious 
line"—and explained that his remarks 
included "all others, whichever religion 
they may belong to, who are dividing the 
nation along religious lines" 

But at the end, he rcfjcated the substan¬ 
ce of his remarks- "In my vocabulary, 
there is no other delmition lor them but 
(Icshdrohi. I fully stand by my 
statement " 

rills was not what the BJI’ wanted to 
hcai. Its members abused .Seindia and 
then walked out, leading The Times oj 
India to editoiialisc. "The unseemly row 
created by the BJP is a case of the lady 
protesting too much. It must be record¬ 
ed that Mr .Scindia did not name the 
BJP...11 without being named, the 
leaders of the BJP have decided that the 
reference is to their party, it is best it 
they do some sincere soul-searching 
rather than wearing their nationalism on 
their sleeves." 

Wor.se was to follow A week later, a 
gang of BJP toughs posing as Congress 
workers, gained entrance to .Scindia’s 
home and then went on a violent 
rampage. 

It was almost as though the BJP had 
handed the ‘secualrism’ issue to .Scindia 
on a platter by overreacting to a general 
statement. Nobody could defend the 
attack on his home. Former Prime Mini¬ 
ster Chandra Shekhar issued a statement 
condemning it ("It is for the first time 
when a political party professing faith in 
peaceful means has taken recourse to 
this kind of violent activity") and when | 


othersjoinedhim, BJPIcaderL K Adva- 
ni regretted the incident 
(Not all BJP MPs share his regret For 
instance, lima Bharti told Sumdas that 
the BJP men were staging a peaceful 
demonstration' when Congress workeis 
attacked them') 

As theouti.ige grew, so did the convic¬ 
tion that the episotle h.id turned out so 
well lor Scindia that he had probably 
planned il all Jokes Madhavrao iiow', 
"I’m not that clever'" 

W ithin the RSS (Kashtiiya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh), there is some dis¬ 
may that a Maratha niahar.iia has taken 
up for the country's minorities—in their 
schenieof things, the Maiath.is weieene- 
mies of the Mughals and the Muslims 


There ivas an elegant 
duplex flat In Samudra 
Mahal, a string of 
racehorses and a fleet 
of fancy cars. But 
Madhavrao soon tired 
of playing the maharpja 


But the RS.S’ influence came to 
Gwalior relatively rcccnfly History 
recoids that the Scindias made common 
cause with many Muslim princes to 
fight the British Mahadji .Scindia, Maha¬ 
raja of Gwalior Irom 1761 to 1794, was 
one ol the lew to have detealed Ihe Fast 
India Company, recaptured Delhi and 
restored the Mughal l-imperor, Shah 
Alam. to the throne. 

(Inlortunately for the Scindias, Ihe 
British look then revenge at the Battle ol 
Maharajpur m IS44 and Ihe Gwalior 
army was routed. After that. Madhav- 
rao's ancestors stuck to administration, 
though they retained a nationalist streak. 

In 1947, Jiwaji Rao Scindia, Madhav¬ 
rao's father, was among the first mafiara-' 
jas to sign the Instrument of Accessicin 
and he turned his entire treasury over to 
Ihe new republic. 

For all this. Jiwaji Rao resisted all 
attempts to make him join politics. Both 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi tri¬ 
ed to [leisuadc the maharani (legend has 
It that Mis Gandhi even told Vijayarajc 
that she didn't have to worry about 
being made to weai khadi) and they suc¬ 
ceeded when she stiKid as a Congress 
candidate m 19.57 and 1962 But Jiwaji 
Rao remained apolitical. 

Things began to change after he died 
young in 1961, Madhavrao w as only 15 
and was soon sent off to Winchester and 
from there to New College, Oxford. 

While he was away, the Rajmala 
began to take a more active iiilciesi in 
political mailers, dcvclo|icd a deep aver- 
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sum lo the ('on^^a-ss ami cainc to boheve 
III the Jail Saiijih's i,H'ilo The younj: 
Madliaviao, liom all aisoiinis. was 
i(iiiie swept ti[i III the enllnisi.ism ol eam- 
paimnii;'. He louied (iwahor with his 
inothci diinii!.' the I*>b7 eleelioii. and 
soon alter he eaiiie down laiin ()\loid, 
he was elected to the l.ok S.ihha as a J;in 
Saiif’h eaiidiil.ile It w.is l'J7l and he was 
all ol 2<i seaisold 

T hose who lemeiiihci Madhavrao 
lioni those days leeall that he seetned 
a little confused Says a Inctid ol the 
l.itnily’s. "llieie weie so ijianv diftieiilt 
iiilliienees within him On the one hand, 
he had become the Maharaja ol (iw'ahor 
before he was 16 On the other, the stint 
at Winchester and Oxford had filled him 
w ith western ideas and with an egalitari¬ 
an streak Phis, he was caught up in the 
exeitenient ol his mother’s political car¬ 
eer One was never sure which was the 
ical Madhavtao " 

hioiii .ill accounts, the sisell in fing- 
l.ind proved crueial m determining the 
kind of ni;in he would become. At Scin- 
dia School, his father had instructed 
teaclicrs to treat him like everyone else 
but none of the servants ever forgot that 
he was the Yuvraj It was only at Win¬ 
chester that he linally escaped from his 
titfc'^—the school was not particularfy 
impressed by maharajas, it had seen 
enough before, including Mansur Ali 
Khan, the Nawab of Pataudi. 

At Oxford, Madhavrao found it a lit¬ 
tle rmire difTicult to play down his linea¬ 


ge. He read politics, philosophy and ei o- 
nomics and had a problem ahtusst 
instantly with his economies tutor, a left¬ 
winger called Roger Opic (then an advi¬ 
ser to Harold Wilson's L.ibout govern¬ 
ment), who resented the fact that his 
pupil was a maharaja It took over a term 
for Opic to Ix' convinced that .Scindni 
claimed no special benefits lor himscll 
and eventually, the two men became 
friendv -a relationship th.ii enduies to 
this day. 

His Oxford colleagues remember 
Madhavrao ;is a bright, personable 
young man, who was always anxious to 
play down his privileges In those days, 
the princes had still lo lx deieeognised 
but Semdia refused to use his title and 
urged collc.'igucs to call him by his pet 
name, ‘Bhaiyya’. 


"lam,” he told the 
British policeman, "the 
Maharpla of Gwalior." 
"Indeed sir," replied 
the policeman, "and I 
am the Shah of Iran." 
After that, he played 
down his title 


The lew limes he did try to play the 
royal lord, it backfired rather cmbairas- 
singly On one occasion, he was caught 
speeding by a motorway patrolman, 
who llagged him down. 

"May I ask why you are over the spe¬ 
ed limit, sir'^" the policeman asked 

"Well, 1 had a rather late night in Lon¬ 
don and I've got to get back to Oxford 
this inoming in time for my tutorial," 
.Sciiuha explained. 

"Rerhaps you should tiave started 
earlier, sir," said the policeman and pro¬ 
ceeded to write out a s[x;eding ticket. 
When he had noted down the details of 
the offence, he looked up. 

"And can I have your name, sir?" 

This was Madhavrao’s big chance 
and he grabbed it. 

"Yes," he said grandly, "1 am the 
Maharaja of Gwalior." 

"Indeed sir," responded the police¬ 
man, "imd 1 am the Shah of Iran." 

After that, Madhavrao Scindia didn't 
bother telling people that he was recogni¬ 
sed as a reigning prince by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

I n those days, the Scindias were a close- 
knit family. Madhavrao had married a 
girl from Nepal’s Rana family, selected 
for him by his mother, and the two were 
on good terms with all the relatives. His 
sister, Usharaje, lived in Kathmandu 
and her husband, Pashupati Rana (an 
influential figure in Nepali politics), 
was something of a mentor to the young 
Madhavrao. He was also particularly 
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close to his youiijicr sister, Vasiinilhara, 
who hero-worshipped him and who he, 
in turn, teased mercilessly aboui her 
love for gourmet food ("Cireedy dretel" 
was his nickname lor her) 

nut even then, there were some ten¬ 
sions. The Raimala had become increa¬ 
singly reliant on a hard-core R.SS/Jan 
-Sangh type called Sardar Angre and 
Madhavrao was uneasy about Angre’s 
plans foi the family which included a 
glorious political career in the Jan Sangh 
foi the young maharaja. Nevertheless, 
Angre's innuencc did not come between 
mother and son and the Scindias lived as 
one big, happv lamily 

Even dunng the Emergency, when 
warrants were issued for the arrest of 
Vijayaraje and Madhavrao, the family 
faced the crisis unitedly. Vijayaraje 
went to jail but urged her son to sit out 
the Emergency m Kathmandu, from 
where he tned to assist Vasundhara, 
who took on the daunting task of fight¬ 
ing off the hordes of taxmen and 
policemen. 

But before the Emergency was over, 
the Rajmata was released and Madhav¬ 
rao returned to India. He says the family 
had never been closer than it was during 
that period (Angre was still in jail), and 
the Rajmata declared that she was giv¬ 
ing upon politics. 

Madhavrao refused to join the Janata 
Party when elections were called in 
1977 and fought his election as an Inde¬ 
pendent with Congress support. If his 
mother disapproved of this decision, she 


did not make her displeasure public and 
the.lamily icjoiccd when despite the 
Janatil wave, he won by 72,(MM) votes 

M ost ol Madhavi.io .Scindia's 

friends say he really became his 
own man viuriiig the Janata pciiod At 
first though he stuck to the lamily's 
resolve to become less involved m poli¬ 
tics and shifted to Bomb.iy 

Once there, he went to .in oil ice in Hal 
lard Estate every day ,ind liied to in.ina- 
ge the family's invi’stments He h.id no 
real need to vvoik aiul soon settled into 
the liadilion.il lilesiyle ol .i maluiia|a 
fherc was .in elegant iluplev Hat in 
.Samudra Mahal, a swanky .ipariineiit 
block built on the site ol the old .Scindia 
estate in Worli, theie were laiiey import¬ 
ed cars, and there w.is the stung ol race¬ 
horses that constituted the Semdia stable 
But soon, things stopped gvnng accor¬ 
ding to plan Now that the Janata was in 
power, the Raimala changed her mind 
about giving up polities .ind threw hei- 
self into the fray again Assorted Jan 
.Saiighis (now members ol Jan.ita) 
appio.iched Madhaviao and urged him 
to use his clout with the voters of 
Gwalioi on the party’s behalf. When he 
said that he wasn't interested, they led 
him visions of a grand lutiire that must 
have seemed seductive to a .TVyear-old 
Janata was on the rise. If he plunged 
back into politics, he could join the C.ibi- 
net and would be chief minister of 
Madhya Pradesh in no time at all And 
aftci that, the sky was the limit.. 


When .Scindia did not yield to these 
blandishments. Iriends of the family tri¬ 
ed other approaches They droppeil 
hints th.it .in amb.issadorship could be 
his loi the asking Was there anywhere 
in particular that he would en)oy being 
posted to ’ ; 

By tlien. .Scindia was at something ol 
a crossro.ids in his own hie It h.id beco¬ 
me cleat to him that he h.id nothing in 
common with the J.in .Saiighis who saw j 
him as one ol their viwn I’hree ye.irs ol. 
.Moral Phihisiiphy tutorials at Oxford 
h.id ineukaled him with liberal values 
and he w as becoming more and moie dis- 
ench.inted with the R.SS' way ol doing 
things Nor couUf he woik up much 
enthusiasm lor the squabbling old men 
who headed the J.iii.ita government 
On the other hand, he wasn't particu¬ 
larly happy in Bombay, either. The 
attractions of the good life h.id begun to 
pale and he was bored Moreover.' he dis¬ 
covered he was a lousy businessman 
The profit motive simply did not spur 
him to.ictiviiy. 

But if he didn't like business and wan¬ 
ted to distance himself from the J.in 
Sangh, what e/.ve was he to do7 

To this day, many of his friends still 
can’t get over their surprise over the 
course of .iclion he chose to lollow Me 
was, he decided, going to get b.itk into 
politics but. he was going to b.ick the 
Congress. 

At a practical level, this made no 
sense. Mrs Gandhi was out ol power and 
the media had written her ofl. Most 
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"That's 
Mr Advani's 
problem, not 


Madhavrao Scindia on 
the BJP, Rajiv Gandhi 
and his own future 


m 
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Simday: People have begun talk¬ 
ing of you as a {Wtential Prime 
Minister. How do you respond to 
this? 

Madhavrao Scindia: {Uiugh'i) I 
don't respond to it. We have a very 
good Prime Minister and it is futile to 
waste time looking for potential 
successors. 

But more .seriously, I want to 
emphasise that I’ve never done anyth¬ 
ing in the hope of achieving some 
other end. When I was railway mini¬ 
ster, I didn't work hard for two years 
and expect Rajivji to promote me to 
some more glamorous ministry. 1 
remained with the railways for five 
years, and with Rajivji’s support we 
managed to achieve many of the 
things that we regarded as priorities. 

Similarly, I'm really not concern¬ 
ed whether my actions advance my 
prospects in some mythical prime 
ministerial race. 

Our country is faced with so many 
problems at present, that it would be 
irresponsible for any minister to use 
personal ambition as tlic principal 
motivation for his actions. India 
must come first. 

Q: Well, why then have you been 
so vocal on political matters in rec¬ 
ent months? 

A: I think this is a misconception. I 
have been vocal on political matters 
ever since 1 went into Opposition in 
1989. 

In 1985, when I became a mini¬ 
ster. the Congress had won the bigg¬ 
est landslide in history. There was a 
feeling that we were on strong 
ground politically and that ministers 
could get on with running their 
departments. 




Scindia: "Hio R^liv paraltois are siily. I have no iiiueione" 


But once we lost m 1989, all of us 
had to dev ote our energies to reviv¬ 
ing the party's fortunes, particularly 
in the Hindi belt. That's when 1 
began to be—as yvm say—vocal on 
political matters. 

Fortunately, we arc in government 
now, but the political crisis is not 
over. I1‘ we lue to remain a national 
party then, we must regain our popu¬ 
larity m the populous Hindi-belt 
states. 

All Congress MPs must contribute 
towards this effort. We owe it to the 
party. 

Q; The BJP regards you as a turn¬ 
coat vfhu now calls it names to pro¬ 
ve his credentials with the Con¬ 
gress. Ls this fair? 

A: No, ofcour.se it isn’t fair. {Smiles). 

There are really three que.stions 
here. One, am I turncoat? The answer 
to that has to be that at a very young 
age I accepted my mother’s leanings. 
But the more 1 saw of the Jan Sangh 
and the RSS, the less J identified with 


hem. I believe in certain secular, libe¬ 
ral principles and with those beliefs, 
there was no way 1 could continue 
with my mother’s brand of politics. 

It would have been easy for me U) 
have swallowed my principles and 
stayed with the Jan Sangh. When I 
finally cut all links with them in the 
mid-Sevcntics and made it clear that 
my future was with the Congress, 
Mrs Gandhi was in Opposition. Jana¬ 
ta (of which the Jan Sangh was a con¬ 
stituent) was in power and my 
mother was an important figure in 
the ruling party. Had I stayed on with 
them, a secure future seemed 
guaranteed. 

But I think that there comes a time 
in eveiyone’s life when he must 
stand up for what he believes in, I joi¬ 
ned Mrs Gandhi even though I had 
nothing to gain and potentially, a lot 
to lose. ** 

It has worked out for me but even 
if it hadn’t, even if I had spent the rest 
of my life in political obscurity, I 
would have been content. 
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At least, I remained true to my 
beliefs. 

Q: You said there were three ques* 
tions. What about the other two? 
A: Oh yes! Well, the second question 
is: do 1 call the BJP names? My 
answer is that 1 don't call anybody 
names. 

All I said was that people who crea¬ 
ted communal divisions were enem¬ 
ies of the nation. I was asked if this 
meant the BJP and I said that yes. 
those members of the BJP along with 
all others whichever religion they 
may belong to, who were accentuat¬ 
ing the communal divide for political 
gains and thereby tearing the nation¬ 
al fabric apart. 

If Mr Advani believes that the cap 
fils his entire party, that’s his pio- 
blem, not mine. 

And finally, I ilon't think I'm at 
that stage ol my political career that I 
need to prow my crcileniials. 
(Smiles}. At the risk ol sounding 
immodest, I think that I’ve been in 
polities long enough to have establi¬ 
shed my credentials. 

Q: Maiiy people see you as being 
cast in the Rajiv mould. He was 
also the son of a powerful mother, 
went to public school and 
Oxbridge, had a global outlook... 

A: That’s silly. Whatever the superfi¬ 
cial similarities, I have no illusions 
about my.self and wouldn’t dream of 
encouraging comparisons to Rapvp. 

Rajiv Gandhi was a visionary and 
a great leader. He led the Congre.ss to 
the greatest victory in Indian history 
in 1984. And, when we lost the elec¬ 
tion in 1989. he fought back and ensu¬ 
red that the Congress returned to 
power in under two years, though tra¬ 
gically, he could not lake his rightful 
place at the head of this government. 

It would be presumptuous for me 
to even entertain any parallels with 
him. My greatest privilege in politics 
has been that I was able to work with 
him and that he had enough faith in 
what I was doing at the railways to 
keep me at the portfolio throughout 
his term. 

All I really wanted was to be a 
member of his team. 

Destiny ensured that this was not 
to be. And all of us in the Congress 
are now trying to come to terms with 
that painful loss. 


people reckoned that she would not be a 
power to reckon with ever again. 

At an emotional level, it made even 
less sense. Hadn’t it been a Congress 
regime that had forced him to lice the 
country duriflg the F.mcrgency ' Admit¬ 
tedly, he hadn’t won his seat with Jan 
Sangh support in 1977 (in lact, the Con¬ 
gress had backed him), but could he real¬ 
ly turn his back on his niothei, on Angre 
and on the party that had brought him 
into politics'’ 

Scindia decided he could His rea¬ 
sons, he says, were siraightfoiward 
enough "If I was going to ask people to 
vote for me, 1 had to be sure that il was 
on the basis ol an ideology 1 believed in 
And I simply did not believe in the poli¬ 
tics of a narrow, chauvinistic parly," he 
says now 

And so. much lothehorioi ol his lami- 
ly and his well-wisheis (who ilioughi he 
was buying a one-way ticket to obstii- 
rity). he loincd the Congress (1) and 
threw himsell into politics again 

T he bitterness oftli.it decision lem.iins 
on both sides Having seen the RSS 
up close, Semdia is now determined to 
light It At the BJP (which gicw out ol 
Janata m |9S()), they see him as a turn 
coal, as .1 man they brought into politics 
and who then, deserted them 

And within the lamily, some ol the 
wounds have now lesicred loi so long 
that they may never heal His sister 
Vasuiidhara went with her mothci's 
bland ol politics (she is now the BJP MP 
Irom Jhalawar). while the Raimata 
publicly denounced him as a coward and 
wasted no opportunity to attack him 
.Scindia now' blames iicr animus on the 

malign mnucnce ol The Ritiinata: si 
Angre who. m tuni. has 
some fairly unpleasant 
things to say about 
Madhavrao as well And 
so on 

In 1980, there was ano¬ 
ther angle Much to the 
Janata Party’s chagrin, 

Mrs Gandhi made one of 
the more astonishing 
comebacks of our times 
This was particularly gall 
mg for the Rajmata who 
opposed her m Rae Bareli 
only to be trounced, winn¬ 
ing a mere I per cent of 
the vote to Mrs Gandhi s 
58 per cent Against all 
the odds, Madhavrao had 


ended up on the winning side. (He won 
his own scut by the usual landslide.) 

I'his reversal of fortunes caused .Scin- 
dia's former parly colleagues to look for 
reasons to demonstrate that he had. 
nevertheless, made a mistake. They scof¬ 
fed at claims that he had developed a rela¬ 
tionship with Sanjay and weie openly 
leery of reports that he was supjxised to 
have accomiximed Sanjay on that fateful 
llight but ovei slept. ("II Sanjay had invit¬ 
ed him. he would have slept on the tar¬ 
mac to make suie he didn’t oversleep," 
sneered Angre). And they pointed out 
that despite having backed the winning 
side, he had nothing to show for it F.iich 
time Mrs Gandhi inducted mote mem¬ 
bers into her Cabinet, the BJP papers 
would headline their stones- "/.v haar 
hill luiliiii Ixiiie (He didn’t become a 
minister this time, as well) " 

In the f.ice of these sneers. Semdia’s 
protestations that he hadn't joined the 
Congress to become .i minister were 
ignoied, and the BJP m.ide him a paiticu- 
l.ii target ol Its attacks 

T here's no doubt that even under Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi. M.idhavrao Scindia 
would-evenlii.illy—liave amounted to 
something But equally, it cannot be 
deiived that the Congress only really 
became his kiiul ol party alter Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi succeeded his mothei 


il His sister Scindia and Rape look to each other 
her mothers almost instantly Though Madhavrao 
vihcBJPMP gels agitated when anyone points this 
the Raimata out, there were similarities m baek- 
a coward and ground. Both were princes ol one sort or 
I attack him the other who had tried to pltiy down 
nimus on the their lineage at public school and at 

The Ritiinata: still bitter Oxbridge. Both had 

resisted being pushed 
into politics by domineer¬ 
ing mothers having lost, 
at an early age, thcir 
fathers Eiventual- 

ly. both had taken the 
plunge but had chosen 
paths that were very dilfe- 
renl from iheir mothers' 
The difference was that 
Semdia had made a trau¬ 
matic break while Rajiv 
dismantled Indira (ian- 
dhi’s legacy in a gentler 
manner 

In outlook too, there 
were similarities Both 
were modem, secular 
individuals, who thought 
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thai India had much to learn from the 
West. Neither had much patience with 
sloganeering and were seen by detrac¬ 
tors as being too brash and outspoken. 

All this probably made Kajiv include 
Scindia in his ministry But even he was 
pleasantly surprised when the young 
minister (Scindia was 3^ years when he 
joined the government ), demonstrated a 
managcnal flair that nobody had ever 
accused him of having. Scindia ignored 
the glamorous aspect of the railway 
ministry—passenger traffic—and con¬ 
centrated on the nitty-gritty of freight 
movement. 

To Rajiv’s delight, he made the rail¬ 
ways perform better than ever before 
and his style became a metaphor for the 
kind of government he wanted to run. 
"When 1 was Prime Minister,” Rajiv 
Gandhi told Sundas in 1990, "I found 
that the only department wheie there 
was no waste and where money was 
used sensibly was the railways So each 
time, we had a developmental problem, 

I turned to Madhav and said: can you 
help?" 

Perhaps as a result, he was the only 
important minister who kept the same 
portfolio for the full five years ol Rajiv 
Gandhi’s term 

B ut IS the mentocrat really cut out to he 
a fighter'.’ At ihc railways, they 
respected his dedication ;uid intelligence 
but other politiciiuis saw him as a bit of a 
wimp. 

When a tram crashed, he did what he 
regarded as the honourable thing and 
went to Race Course Road to offer Ins 
resignation. Rajiv refused to accept it 


and told him not to be so emotional, but 
other Congressmen chortled that he had 
turned up with tears in his eyes and word 
went around that he was a namby- 
pamby, with ideas of honour and duly 
that sat uneasily with the 1980s avatar of 
the Congress party. 

Others saw him as being too sensi¬ 
tive. He appeared to react to each and 
every slight and despite functioning in 
an environment where treachery is stan¬ 
dard operating procedure,- seemed to 
take each betrayal personally. 

I t IS that perception that has tx-en erod¬ 
ed over the last few months. While 
.Scindia has already improved the func¬ 
tioning of the tourism and civil aviation 
ministry (the mo.st striking instance is 
that Indian Airlines on-lime performan¬ 
ce on the metro routes is now up to 77.5 
per cent from 56 per cent a mere six 
months ago), he has also demonstrated 
that he knows the rules of the political 
game 

The minister is touring all over India 
and making political speeches and .state¬ 
ments nearly everywhere he goes. The 
tk'\hdrohi controvrsy originated in 
Lucknow and his remarks came as a ire- 
mendiMJs boost to the dcmorali.sed state 
Congress party, which was pleasantly 
surprised to find that a national leader 
had the courage to lly into a BJP-ruled 
state and lake on the parly in its own 
territory 

Since then, he has met with an enthusi¬ 
astic response in other states, and last 
month, he finally played the Maratha 
card. Invited to share the dais with Sha- 
rad Paw arat a function in Pune, he surpri¬ 
sed his audience by spetiking in Marathi. 
"I apologise in advance," he began, "if 
my Marathi is a little rusty. But it is your 
fault. It was Chhatrapati Shivaji and the 


people of Maharashtra who sent the Scin- 
dias to north India to cany the standard 
of the Maratha empire into new territo¬ 
ries. We established a Maratha kingdom 
in your name 250 years ago and I’m 
sorry if in the interim, our command of 
the language has weakened slightly." 

As it turned out, Madhavrao’s Mara¬ 
thi was fluent enough (he still speaks it 
at home—along with Hindi—to retai¬ 
ners, relatives and assix'iates), and the 
audience treated the event as the return 
of the prodigal; (The name Scindia 
derives from the comTnon Maratha sur¬ 
name Shinde and the family onginated 
from Kanerkhcd, a village ncarSatara.) 

The success of his attempts to identify 
himself with Maharashtra (he is one of 
the three Marathas in this Cabinet, along 
with S.B. Chavan and Pawar) have per¬ 
turbed some of his rivals who are 
already conscious of his base in the 
Hindi bell. Says one snidely: "At the rate 
this fellow is going, he is going to turn 
up in Kathmandu next and claim to te 
Nepal’s son-iii-law! And after that, hc’lP 
probably lly to Kashmir and claim to be 
the state’s father-in-law!” (Scindia’s 
daughter is married to the son of Dr 
Karan Singh.) 

Despite the attempts to broadbasc his 
appeal, the Congress’ political mana¬ 
gers know that Scindia’s trump card is 
his cow-belt standing. In 1991. party can¬ 
didates lost their deposits in 60 of the 
139 constituencies in UP and Bihai. If 
the Congress’ fortunes are to revive satis- 
factonly, then it must find a charismatic 
leader, who can rebuild its base in these 
states. 

In many ways, Scindia is a strong con¬ 
tender for this slot. The Rajputs andTha- 
kurs of the region regard him as one ol 
their own and after the deshdrohi con¬ 
troversy, his standing among the 
Muslims has also shot up. 



Shared Pawar sees 
himself as the obvious 
successor to Rao. 


Arjun Singh would 
be the coterie’s 
choice for the job. 


Scindia is the outsider 
and he pooh-poohs the 
prospect. 


IfV.P. Singh joins the 
Congress, then all 
calculations change. 
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M()rct)ver, the Congress’ pnncipal 
opponent in UP is the BJP. And it can 
only light that party elfectively if it has a 
leader with (he guts to take it on.. 

O f course, it is still premature to come 
to any conclusions about Sctndia’s 
prospects. Uis rivals—^and some of his 
friends—claim that he is his own worst 
enemy 

Says a Madhya Pradesh politician' 
"He IS very good at playing the man of 
the people with the masses but with his 
lesser colleague.s he expects a certain 
level of deference. As long as Arjun 
Singh carried his briefcase for him, Scin- 
dia thought he was a great guy. But the 
moment Arjun Singh emerged as a natio¬ 
nal leader and stopped phoning every 
day to call him huzoor' and ‘Mahara) , 
he promptly decided that he was a dange¬ 
rous, conspiratorial type." 

There is .also a slightly sanctimonious 
streak to him—admirable in a tech¬ 
nocrat but something of a handicap to an 
Indian politician. While he will go out of 
his way to help friends and supporters, 
he will draw the line at using govern¬ 
ment machine^ to do so. Thus, there are 
relatively few instances of patronage. 

Says a Scindia loyalist; "I’ll give you 
one example. There was a government 
officer who we wanted transferred to a 


plum assignment We didn't even take 
the request to Madhavrao|i beiausc wc 
knew he would turn us down Instead, 
wc went to another Congress le.idcr 
who organised the transler at once 
Then he said, 'But this should have been 
done on merits anyway. Why do you 
only bring me requests that .ire t.iir' I'm 
your tnend. Ask loi speci.il lasouis 
That is the test of a Iriendship ' We .lie 
still loyal to Madha\rao)i but many 
others would opt lor the man who they 
could get more out of" 

N early everybody accepts that .Scin¬ 
dia has emerged as the man to 
watch. Even old Madhya Pradesh rival 
Arjun Singh now says that the two men 
have buried their diflereiiccs— the feud, 
he suggests with characteristic miplausi- 
bihty. was a media creation. "1 think he 
was a very competent railway minister," 
he told Slmiay . "and he 
IS proving to be an even more competent 
civil aviation ministci " 

But Singh turns reticent when it com¬ 
es to assessing Scindia’s suitability for 
the top job. ("Anybtxly can become 
Prime Minister," he says shortly.) And 
other contenders for the top are also 
unwilling to make any comment. Sharad 
Pawar’s chief lieutenant. Suresh Kal- 
madi, is almost as short as Singh on the 
subject. "We will have to choose a Prime 


Mmisiei five years Irom today." he 
told Sunday, "and at that 
stage there will be many candidates: Sha- 
lad Paw iir, Arjun Singh and Madhavrao. 
W hat IS the point talking about it now?" 

Nevertheless, others are only loo will¬ 
ing to debate Sciiidia's eligibility. 
M.idhavrao says he is embarrassed by 
such lalk "1 was jiaiticularly distressed 
when people started Hinging my name 
around in the immediate aftennath of 
Kajivji’s assassination, I was just so 
shell-shocked personally that the last 
thing on my mind was some career 
advancement move." And now? "Well, I 
just ignore all this prime ministerial 
stuff It’s non.setise." he says llatly. 

But there can be no denying that 
things have worked out rather well for 
the maharaja who turned his back on his 
mother’s courtiers and went directly to 
the people. In the Seventies, when he 
threw 111 his lot with Mrs (iandhi, his 
fnends dismissed him as a naive man 
who placed loo high a premium on perso¬ 
nal ideology. 

Today, nobody is laughing. Madhav¬ 
rao Scindia has paid a temWe price m 
personal terms (the alienation from part 
ol his family), but he has demonstrated 
that even in the murky world of Indian 
politics, it IS possible to stand up for 
your belicts—^and still win. • 

Wr Smnghvl/Mmw DmIM 
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Conversations with 


first met Raninalh (Jounka in e;ir- 
ly 1481 He was looking loran edi¬ 
tor for the /vi/j/e.si’ Sunday sec¬ 
tion and he had lieard that I w-as 
iiileiesieil In fact, 1 liad already 
I detided to lake a sabbatical lor a year 
[ bill because I was curious to meet him, 1 
I weiil along anyway 

I l oiiunaiely, he demonstrated no inter- 
! esi in the job or in me. Instead, he went 
on about some distribution battle that he 
was (.onducting with a newly-launched 
Bombay tabloid. 

.Alter liall-an-hour. he asked if I want¬ 
ed the loh I said that I was going to be 
abroad He seemed relieved and return¬ 
ed to Ins disiribulion battle 

His daiighler-in-law, Saroj, however, 
jnessed the point. 

"I hear you say that Vlr Cioenka may 
like me today but tomorrow he will send 
me to C'oehm ,ind day al'tei tomoriow to 
( handigarh " 

I had been saying that and was struck 
speechless w ith emharrassnient 

Hut Goenka loved it He l.iiighed loud- 

I ^ 

ly and said "Yes' Yes! You see. young 
man. now that there are all you big big 
editors” - and at tins I turned crimson, 
aware that he was sending me 
up- "what role is there Icit tor us poor 
owners'' My only joy comes from trans- 
lerriiig my editors " 

I was speechless. What could anyone 
say'' 

",So," he continued, "you are going to 
fngland'' Go' Make mischief Make a 
lot ol misthiel' And when you have 
made enough mischief, then we will 
lake you'" 

H e nevei did lake me but we got to 
know each other reasonably well 
liom 1482 onwards. He began to spiend 
more and more time at his penthouse at 
I'Aprcss Towers in Bombay and I would 
fret|uently go over to listen to him 
In the early days, theie were the job 
oilers, made hall-hcartedly (a recurring 
theme was the launch ol a weekly new- 
smaga/inc to Ivccalled IheSundas Stan¬ 
dard). and which, I think, he knew 1 
would lefiise When he was certain that 1 
would never work for him. he opened up 
and I would sit fur hours just listening to 
his never-ending stream of anecdotes 
aiiil memories. 


1'.'o'Ca*.- 
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Goenka 


Those were the clays of the battle with 
Indira Gandhi and he would talk about 
her without pause. The stories went 
back to Fero/.e Ciaiulhi's stint at the 
Express and it seemed then that while he 
had always been lond of f'ero/e. Indira 
made him nervous 

"She is an uiijjraleftil woman," he 
would bark One of his lavourite anecdo 
tes eoneerned the lime he received news 
of Lai Bahadur Shastri's death Kamaia) 
and he chartered a plane (or perhaps they 
boiiowed one, all I remember was that it 
was not a scheduled niahl) and Hew to 
Delhi from Madras 

On the way, Kamarai asked (ioenka 
lor suggestions about a successor to 
Shastri They went through each option 
and reiected it Moral)i was too unben¬ 
ding. Chav.Ill lacked courage and so on 
1 hen, |ust .IS the aiicialt was descen¬ 
ding, Cioenka sauF "W'hal about Iiidii.i 
Gandhi'’" 

Kamar.ii kept very i|iiiel lor 
hall-a-mmute 

fhen, he said, "Don't talk about it tor 
a few days " 

According to Goenka, that was the 
beginning ot the process tlial icsiilted m 
Mrs Gandhi’s being made PM. 

lie was bitter about the way she h.id 
"betrayed" him but, contrary lo popular 
hcliel, he was not at all bitter about the 
F.mergency. Rather, that seemed to have 
been the high spot of his posi- 
Independence career. 

He revelled m stories about his 
exploits during those days though, to be 
honest, some seemed so otilrageous that 
I had to Irequently suppress the 
unworthy thought that peihaps, he was 
saucing them up a little bit. 

There was the favou¬ 
rite anecdote about going 
to see V C. Shukla, the 
Emergency regiine’s 

information minister, 

shortly after the govern¬ 
ment seemed to have tam¬ 
ed the Express. (Goenka 
had stepped down as 
chairman and S Mul- 
gaokar was no longer edi¬ 
tor.) Shukla’s father had 
been a friend of his and 
Ramnathji was confident 
that he could make him 



Remembering the last 
Mughal of the Indian 
press 


seeleason. 

In laci, he recalled, .Shukla w.vs arro¬ 
gant. rude, pompous and otfensive 
Finally. Goenka could lake it no longer 
I le stood up and s.ud gravely "My only 
legrel about our meeimg is that I have 
had to revise my opinion ol your 
mother " 

Shukla looked bewildeied 

"You see," he continued, "vour lather 
was my Irieiul He was a great man But 
you .ire clearly not the son ol that great 
man So, regrctttibly, the only conclu¬ 
sion 1 must come to is dial I h.id misjudg¬ 
ed youi mother" 

As Shukla gaped at him mtiedu- 
lousiy. Goenka stalked out 

Within a few d.iys. he h.id liied the 
government diiectors ami rc-.ippoinied 
himself chairm.in 


I Ramnathirs interest in politics But 
the tiuth. I think, was that he despised 


Goenka had a curious 
love-hate relationship 
with the Gandhis. He 
started out loving them 
but they ended up hating 
him. And he, in turn, 
regarded this as a betrayal 



politicians. He would talk of Nehru and 
Gandhi with respect and awe but had 
nothing but contempt for their latter- 
day descendants. 

Only two politicians seemed lo be 
exempt lioni this general disdain. The 
first was Nanaji Deshmukh, whose soci¬ 
al work project in Gonda he had a genui¬ 
ne resix-ct lor He had nothing in parlicii- 
lai against the rest ol the BJP, but he 
nevei worked up much enthusiasm (or 
the .Advanis and the Vajpayees. (Nor. 
incidentally, was he the haidcore com- 
munal/R.S.S type his enemies ponrayed 
him as I never once heard him make a 
single .Hill-,Muslim remark.) 

The second politician he admired w.is 
the R.ijm.iia of Gwaliot liach time she 
came to Bomb.iy, he would insist that 
she stayed at Ins jicnlhousc .md jnit hmi- 
sell totally at her disposal Ramnathji's 
view w as that she was a saint and he per¬ 
sisted in calling her Mataji much to her 
embarrassment—he was at least 20 
years older than hei' 

In ldK6, he develojicd a lesjiect lor 
V P .Singh's linancial integrity bin 
ncvei did the R.ij.icven appioach the sta- 
1 lure of the Rajm.ila or .N.maji m Ins eyes 
fheie was. however, a cuiious love- 
hate relationship with the Gandhi fami¬ 
ly By l‘)S4, he h;id stopped retelling Ins 
Lmergency stones and Mrs Gandhi li.id 
graduated from being c.illed vaiious 
•iiiprmtable mimes to he icteiied to on¬ 
ly hall-ironically—;is 'devi' He s.nd he 
was m touch with her ( "Ah/ti. Jeet kci 
phone(UiMi tha '—dev i has just phoiie- 
cL- he once told me smugly m the mnlst 
of some national crisis i and it was 
almost as though, he longed Im tin 
opportunity to forgive her. 

I n June 10X4. on the second day of Ope¬ 
ration Bluestar, I went ovei to the jien- 
thousc for a small dinner party (with the 
Rajmatu, Charles Correa and a few 
others) Naturally, Bluestar dominated 
the conversation Most guests expressed 
giing ho opinionspnuch to my hoiroi I 
said that Mrs Gandhi had now succeed¬ 
ed in ol fending every moderate .Sikh by 
destroying the Akal Takht. Nobody 
thought this made much sense—not 
even Ramnathji who hailed Indira’s cou¬ 
rage and drew parallels with the 
Bangladesh operation. (Later, largely 
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because of ilie mnucnce ol his Irieiul 
R.V, Pandit, I think he icviscd this 
opinion ) 

When Rapv succeeded his niothei, 
Cioenka's love hale lelationship with 
the Gandhis wa> still at its ‘love’ phase 
He was almost protective about R.ipv 
who he regarded as mee but naive 

His detractors made much of Ins piai- 
sc of Rajiv on Jack Anderson’s TV pro¬ 
gramme and kept trying to portray him 
as a sycophant but I think they missed 
the fHiinl. He praised Rajiv not because 
he thought it would help the Tv/i/cw hut 
because he thought it would help Rajiv 

When the anii-Anibam campaign 
staited. Ramnalhji saw it as a pio-Rapv 
operation In his original scheme ot 
things. Ariin Nehru was the bad guy 
while Rajiv was the well-meaning inno¬ 
cent. And, to be honest, Rajiv Gandhi ini¬ 
tially encouraged this campaign, using 
Mohammed Yunus as a go-between 

Afterwards, when things went wrong, 
Goenka reacted w'lih such viciousness 
perhaps becau.se subconsciously, he saw 
it as a repeat of his expenences with 
Mrs Gandhi—another betrayal b> a man 
who he had only been trying to help 


R amnalhji loved newspajx’rs Ile lov - 
ed journalism. Bui I don’t think he 
particularly liked journalists The onlv 
member of our tribe he had any respect 
for was Sri Mulgaokar. largely. I sus- 


I reminded him 
that he had 
excused Ambani by 
saying that all 
businessmen sleep 
with the system. 
"Yes/'he said, 
"but this man 
wants to make the 
system his 
mistress" 


peel, bee.iusc Muig.iokai took no non¬ 
sense I'lom him and said exactly what he 
belie veil 

I'loiii lime to lime though, he would 
demonsir.ite an eniliusiasni lor an ediloi 
and I would sii back, wailing to see how 
he evpiamed the initial euphoria away 
when It was lime to part companyt^^h 
the editor in i|uesiion To his crecH^e 
w.is always inventive. 

When I I’ll si met him, Arun .Shoirric 


Then, he spoke of Arun 
• Shourie with affection. 
"He is my racehorse," he 
would say. When they fell 
out, he twisted the 
analogy. "This racehorse 
will destroy my tonga" he 
thundered 






was his hero. "My racehorse", he called 
him affectionately. Soon, Shourie fell 
from grace. 

"But Ramnathji," 1 asked innwently,' 
"you said he was a racehorse." "Yes, 
yes" he replied angrily, "but this bloody 
racehorse will break my UmgoV 

When George Verghese took over, 
Givenka Was as enthusiastic. "Do you 
know he has asked for less money than I 
wanted to give him. You journalists, you 
arc ail unscrupulous ixople (emphasis¬ 
ed as un-scroop-ool-us pec-pull), but he 
IS a saint ' 

Sure enough, his enthusiasm paled 
eventually. I asked about the ‘saint’ 
analogy. 

"You think this is the Vatican'.'" he 
shouted. "Saints should sit there. Not 
edit newspapers." 

E vei-yone has his own theoiy about 
why he pursued Dliirubhai Ambani , 
Mine IS simple enough He believod that 
Ambani betrayed him And Ramii.ilhji 
nevci forgave what he legaidcd as 
treachery. 

Goenka regaided Nusli Wadia as a 
son He thought that W.idia was being 
persecuted by Ambani ("Wah luu ham 
F.nghshnian hai, dwic /anc hania iluuli 
lull "—he IS an fnglishnuiii not a haiiiu 
like me—he once evpi.lined ) Be¬ 
cause Arnb.mi was a liieiid. he believed 
he could get him to stop peisecuime 
Nush 

A meeting was set uji at hx|)ress 
Towers Dhiiubhai piomiscd to lay-off 
And then—oi so Ramnathji believe 
d---he went back on his word. I 'oi Goeii- 
ka, that was the ultimate betrayal And 
he never lorgave Ambani 

Of course, he never explained it in so 
many words In B)X.T he had told me 
about how Dhirubhai knew how to use 
money to buy politicians .ind 
bureaucrats. I had asked him whether he 
didn’t think that there was a moral issue 
at stake. 

"Dekho." he said, "every bloody 
industrialist sleeps with the system (it 
sounds worse m Hindi], why blame Dhi¬ 
rubhai alone?" 

In 1986, when the campaign was at its 
height, 1 reminded him ol this 
observation. * 

"Yes, yes, I remember", he said, 
annoyed. Then Jte thought of a way out 
and smiled. "1 don't mind if they sleep 
with the system. But this fellow, he wan¬ 
ted to make it his mistress." 

We shall not sec his like again. • 

VIrOmngtivI 
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Steeling ahead 


Biju Patnaik embraces privatisation 


I t isn't just Narasituha Rao who has 
changed with the times. Orissa chief 
inimsler Bijii Patnaik is alsodiscovcr- 
ing the vinues of privatisation. He has 
now decided to sell the state’s and the 
country's only public sector char- 
gechiomc plant to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company (TISCO). 

And as in the cases of the earlier sales 
of stale-owned units to different firms, 
the deal with the Tatas was entirely deci¬ 
ded by Patnaik alone, his Cabinet hav¬ 
ing been inforiiied about the decision 
and bulldozed into endorsing it much 
later At the chief minister's instance, 
the government signed the memoran¬ 
dum ol understanding (MOU) with 
TISCO on 27 July PW1, while the Cabi¬ 
net rubber-stamped the deal only about 
two months later. 

The decision to hand tf j unit over to 
the Tatas marks a total somersault in Pat- 
naik’s relations with the country's larg¬ 
est industrial house When he was the 
Union steel minister in 1977 and 1978, 
along with his Cabinet colleague Geor¬ 
ge Ternandcs, Patnaik had led the cam¬ 
paign to nationalise Tata Steel The cam¬ 
paign was so successful that J.R.D. Tata 
was seriously concerned. It failed only 
because Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
had no faith in nationalisation. 

Soon alter coming to power in Orissa, 
in March 1990, Patnaik used any occa¬ 
sion to denounce capitalists in general 
and the Tatas in particular—even on the 
floor of the state Assembly. He describ¬ 
ed them as "looters and exploiters". 

Perhaps, Patnaik was not blind to 
international trends. When it became 
clear that socialism was failing all over 
the world, he suddenly became an advoc¬ 
ate of privatisation. Unfortunately, his 
free-market mania was not shared by the 
rest of his Cabinet. 

Predictably, his colleagues began put¬ 
ting It about, that the chief minister’s 
ideological conversion was prompted 
by«i rather too literal application of the 
profit principle. Controversy surround¬ 
ed his cancellation of the previous Con- 
gress(I) govemment's decision to lease 
6(X) hectares of land near the Chilka lake 
for prawn culture. First, he announced 
that the lands would be allotted only to 
the farmers of the area. But he soon 
changed this decision and okayed the 
Tatas’ prawn cultivation projeej. 

The Janata Dal ML A from the area. 


Ajay Kumar Jena, protested at Patnaik's 
reversed stand. But, as soon as Jena beca¬ 
me the chief whip of the party in the 
Assembly—the post which allows the 
incumbent, all ministerial benefits—lie 
lost interest in pursuing the controversy 
Since then. Patnaik has privatised 
unit after unit. The first ones were the 
sugjir mills at Nayagarh and Baram- 
ba, which led the Dal dissidents, particu¬ 
larly Srikant Jena, to openly attack the 
deals with private firms. Biju Patnaik 
was unfa/ed The government sold yet 
another cooperative sugar mill at Bar- 
garh And finally disposed of the char- 
gcchrome plant olThe OMC Alloys Ltd i 
to the Tatas. I 




ner The Cabinet found out about it only 
when TlSCO's chairman Russi Mody 
broke the news at its Annual General 
Meeiing (AGM) in Bombay several 
vs’ceks later. 

Inevitably, this became the subject of 
a controversy within the state Assembly 
during Its last session. 

The uproar was much ado abtiut 
nothing At present, the unit loses Rs I 
crorc per month while the Tatas have 
agreed to pay the Orissa government Rs 
.*12 6.^ crores in LS installments. They 
will also take responsibility for the Rs 
82 17 crore liabilities. 

But because .socialism remains a bu/z 
M.orri in nri>:i.-i the nrediciablc leftist 


■tm 
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Part of the trouble stems from BIJU PATNAIK’S own 
high-handed style. Dal dissidents claim that the MOU 
with the Tatas was signed in July, in a hush-hush manner. 

The Cabinet found out about it only when TlSCO’s 
chairman RUSSI MODY broke the news at its AGM in Bombay 
several weeks later 


I n the murky world of Oris.sa politics, 
no controversy is complete without 
allegations of corruption. Perhaps 
because of this, Patnaik has been more 
careful than most and has dealt with 
such high profile groups as the Tatas and 
the Thapars. But the allegations have 
continued nevertheless. 

Part of the trouble stems from Pat¬ 
naik’s own high-handed style. Dal dissi¬ 
dents claim that the MOU with the Tatas 
was signed in July, in a hush-hush man¬ 


outfits have threatened the predictable 
agitations. The Socialist Unity Centre of 
India (SUCI) and its trade union front 
UTUC (Lenin Sarani), are making the 
usual noises about a sell-out to the priva¬ 
te sector and demonstrations are schedu¬ 
led for later this month. 

Nevertheless, Patnaik is unperturbed. 
He has always done what he wants to. 
And he doesn’t see why he should stop 
now. • 

Smmta P. NmnOa/Bhubmamtwmr 
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BUSINESS INTERVIEW 


"It will be a new 
ball game" 

Krishan Lai Chugh on what he will do at ITC 
and what he won’t 


The SHCcessiim at TTCis keenly follow¬ 
ed in corporate circles. The Rs 2,J()() tur¬ 
nover tobacco giant (though it ha.\ now 
diversified into edible oils, hotels etc.) is 
the clear leader of India’s proje.ssional- 
Iv managed private sector Rv tradition, 
the chairman of ITC is India's top profes¬ 
sional manager-—only the chairman of 
Hindustan I^ver can also claim to he in 
that league. 

Last sveek. Susdm intcrs’iewed the 
outgoing ITC chairman Jagdisli Narain 
Sapru. This week, to complete tlw story 
on the change of guard at the company, 
we f eature a conversation with his .suc¬ 
cessor Krishan Utl Chugh—his first 
major inters'iew on the transition, 

Chugh foined ITC some 20 years ago 
after quitting his job with the Ranchi- 
based Heavy Engineering Corporation 
(HEC). His ri.se to the top of ITC has 
—perhaps tuUurally—led to compari¬ 
sons with Ins predecessors. Chugh may 
lack Afit flaksat '.s forcefulness or cha¬ 
risma and he a shade less urbane and 
sophisticated than J.N. Sapru. Rut he is 
razor-sharp, e.xtremely hardworking 
and entirely in tune with today's chang¬ 
ing business environment. Extracts from 
an interviesv: 


ON ITC’S FUTURE 


Si;m)ay: What, if any, will be your 
immediate priorities when you take 
over as ITC's chairman? 

Krishan Lai C'hugh: Weil, everybody 
has priorities. But as lor whether I have 
immediate priorities, I would say possib¬ 
ly not. 

Because, like anything else, a corpora¬ 
tion is a continuum. It is not as if someth¬ 
ing is finishing and something else is 
.starting. It’s not like that. 

We have been working as a team. And 
it’s not as if people have been disagree¬ 
ing with (outgoing chairman) Mr Sapru 
and so things must start all over again. 
So, to that extent, there is nothing that 


need happen immediately. But, if you’re 
talking about the concerns of the compa¬ 
ny over the next few years,.. 

Q: I was just coming to that. 

A: Well, the next few years are going to 
be very dillcreni from the limes we have 
gone 111 rough 

Q: How? 

A: Well. India has changed over the past 
couple of months And it is not going to 
be the same—not as regulated as before 
The freedom that has desceiulcd on the 
corporate scene in India will mean 
changes in strategy which I suppose 
every corporation will have to consider 
I believe quality will become a more 
bunting issue tomorrow. And all 
companies—even those like ITC. which 
has been extremely quality co/i^' 


1 
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’’Mr Sapru’s style has 
been to involve people a 
lot more. He laid down 
broad guidelines and 
allowed people to take 
their own decisions. But I 
am slightly different I 
would like to know a little 
more than him ••• which 
way we are going" 



scious—will probably find that what we 
have achieved is not good enough. 

I believe that corporations from 
abroad will stall coming in very aggres¬ 
sively. So, It is probable that along with 
the increased cornpetitiop will come bet¬ 
ter productivity, quality and cost 
management. 

Q: But, surely, foreign competition is 
not going to be aliowed in the cigaret¬ 
te industry—^ITC’s principal earner. 

A: Well, ITC is not in cigarettes alone. 
And I don’t think we should even pre¬ 
sume that people won’t come into ciga¬ 
rettes. Why not ? They could join the 
existing players, send more technology, 
more knowledge, more [leople. 

Q: So, would you say that you are tak¬ 
ing over as chairman at a very chal¬ 
lenging time? 

A: Yes. I think there is a major change in 
the country. There are exciting limes 
ahead. Challenging times. It will be a 
new ball game.. 

Q: Do you plan to take ITC into new 
industries? 

A: At this moment of time—but I would 
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the international market. 



"My God, If you guys were around when we sit down and 
discuss what kind of company ours is, you wouldn't know 
what has hit you. You wouldn’t know how to write it " 


like to keep my options open 
think so 


-I don t 


Q: So you think thi.s is a time for 
consolidation? 

A: I'm not saying that. It is a time for 
growth and growth doesn’t mean I mu.st 
enter a new industry. It doesn’t mean 
going into petrochemicals oi putting u[) 
a steel plant. It’s not that I hesitate to 
learn more. I’m not a bad learner. But I 
think it will be a wa.stc of lime. 

We can grow in the businesses that 
we are in. We can grow m tobacco . 

Q: Even in tobacco? 

A: I don’t mean in market share but in 
quality. And by growing in quality, we 
can grow in our share of the rupee. 

ON THE CIGARETTE TRAPE^ 

Q: Talking about cigarettes, isn't it 
true that ITC’s competitors—God¬ 
frey Philips, for instance—has cut 
into ITC’s market share recently? 


A: No, they haven’t. You sec. theic arc 
font mtijor pla\ ei s ITt’, (iTC, Godfrey 
Philips and V.S'l In a smaller way, there 
is also National What’s happened is that 
National has lost a U't ot market share 
GTC has lost some too That has been 
picked up by Godirey Philips and, to a 
iessei extent, by V.st So. IT(’ hasn’t 
lost any market sliaie; it’s just that a 
couple ol others h;ive increased theirs 

Q: Why can’t IT(’ produce cigarettes 
that are comparable with those in the 
West today? 

A: We can’t do it with the type of machi¬ 
nes we have now. 

Q: So it has nothing to do with the way 
tobacco is priKcssed? 

A: That Uki. But we have made a lot of 
progress in prtKessing tobacco and not 
as much in the manufacture of cigarettes 
and their packaging. So, we will focus 
on manufacturing a different kind of 
cigarette that may even be exported. 
Today, our products cannot compete in 


ON EDIBLE OILS 


Q: To get back to ITC’s future, won’t 
the real growth be in the non-tobacco 
areas—such as agribusiness? 

A: I was coming to that. But let me first 
say that we would like to become interna¬ 
tionally competitive in whatever we are 
doing and cigarettes are no exception. 

I think we can grow as much as we 
want in edible oils—the sky is the limit. 
And here the issue is how fast we can 
grow in the seed business for. after all, 
we need to grow seeds before we can 
have oil 

Seeds is an agncultural business. It 
means working with thousands...lakhs 
of ftirmcrs, enthusing them to grow the 
kinds of seeds wc want and doing resear¬ 
ch on hybrids. The hybrids for each dis¬ 
trict are different and research inputs for 
one area have to be retooled, so to say, to 
create new hybrids for other ureas. 

This IS a time-consuming process. 
But the advantage is that once you have 
a (suitable) hybiid, the gams are very 
good. Once our base of seeds becomes 
strong, then I think we will be able to 
bring in more and more oil mills. That’s 
the dynamics 

Wc understand the seed business hav¬ 
ing been 80 years m the business of grow¬ 
ing tobacco. I don’t think any private sec¬ 
tor corporation understands agriculture 
as much as ITC As I have said earlier, 
we really are a tanner's company. Some¬ 
times wc make cigarelies out ol agricul¬ 
ture, sometimes oil and sometimes 
paper (out of the trees wc grow). 

We arc very proud of the quality of 
our oils Kven those from abroad are 
happy .. 

ON HOTELS AND quality" 

Q: Talking about quality, are you 
satisHcd with the standards in ITC's, 
hotel business? The popular percep¬ 
tion is that the Taj and Oberoi groups 
provide the best hotels and that Wel- 
comgroup, if anything. Is number 
three. Why hasn’t ITC—a quality- 
proud company—been able to be the 
best? 

A: I am surprised to hear this. We have 
some very fine hotels. Of course, not 
every hotel of a group can be the finest, j 

I think our Maurya Sheraton (Delhi) 
is one of the best. And in Bangalore, we 
have what is probably the finest hotel in 
the country. 
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"1 think our 
Maurya Sheraton 
(Delhi) is one of the 
best. But we 
recognise that Taj 
and Oberoi in Deihi, 
run good hotels " 




"I think we can 
grow as much as 
we want in edible 
oils-the sky is the '. 
limit. We are very 
proud of the 
quality of our oils. 
Even those from 
abroad are happy" 


Q: The Windsor Manor? 

A: Yes. Moreover, ihc Mughal Sheraton 
(Agra) is recognised as one of the best 
hotels in south-east Asia. 

So, I’m surprised to hear from you 
that the general perception is different. 
But yes, we don’t have a fine hotel in 
Bombay We got into something outside 
the city, but that’s different. Bombay is a 
very major financial and business centre 
and 1 suppo.se it (the lack of an ITC 
hotel) docs send certain signals. 

But then, take Madras. We have a fine 
hotel, the Chola.. 

Q: Yes, but the point is that most 
people would regard the Taj Coro¬ 
mandel a better hotel than the Chola. 
And in Delhi, the Oberoi would be rat¬ 
ed higher than the Maurya. 

A: I'.’s very pcrsonali.sed. You know in 
hotels, if you are recognised and receiv¬ 
ed well, you say, "This is a gimd hotel" 
Those couple of people you meet at the 
reception counter can make all the diffe¬ 
rence. One of them smiles at you and 
you say; "Ah, this i.\ the hotel." 

It's like Hying in the air Once you’re 
airborne, it’s not too bad—allatrlmcsare 
basically the same 

We recognise that Taj and Oberoi m 
Delhi run good hotels People say that. 
But we get a lot more people who say 
that the Maurya is a gtwd hotel. 


ON 8APRU AND HIMSELF 

Q: A few questions on management 
style. Former chairman AJit Haksar 
is said to have liked taking all the deci¬ 
sions himself. And present chairman 
J.N. Sapru is credited with devolving 
decision-making power. How would 
you describe your management style? 
A; Well, I haven’t had the pleasure of 
working with Mr Haksar. I’ve heard 
about his style. But as 1 haven’t worked 
with him. 1 can’t really say. 

But yes, 1 think Mr Sapru’s style has 
been to involve people a lot more. He 
laid down broad guidelines and allowed 
people to take their own decisions. But 
he’s been very strong in monitoring...wc 
have a hell of a lot of presentations going 
on all the time. 

As for my style, it would be better for 
those who’vc worked with me to com¬ 
ment on. But I think I am slightly differ¬ 
ent from Mr Sapru. I would like to know 
a little more than him...which way we 
are going and so on. Rather than let 
people go and then find out what they 
have done. 


Q: Sapru tola Sunday last week that 
he perhaps gave his staff too much 
rope. Do you agree? 

A: I know he’s been saying thi.s. Mr 
Sapru bclievc.s that he has probably giv¬ 
en too much freedom to people to take 
decisions and that it would have been bet¬ 
ter if he had known a few things a little 
earlier. 

He tielieves this but I don’t think me 
position is as bad as he makes out. I 
think he is just trying to be difficult... 

Q: Hard on himself? 

A: Yes, I .suppo,se .so. But it’s a good 
thing ..a good trait that we have m ITC. 

My God, if you guys were around 
when we sit down and discuss what kind 
of company ours is, you wouldn’t know 
what has hit you. You wouldn’t know 
how to write it in your papers. Because 
everybody says. "We are a lousy compa¬ 
ny." So, 1 think we tend to be ruthless 
with ourselves and maybe it is that trail 
(of Sapru’s) coming out. 

Q: He also said that his successor—in 
other words, you— "may have to refo¬ 
cus on discipline". What do you think? 
A; I don’t think so. We’re not an 
indisciplined lot in this company. You 
know we keep asking ourselves whether 
we are spending our pennies wisely. 


When you have profits, you sometimes 
get a little slack. May be. we should not 
be making so many telephone calls May 
be, we should not be Hying so often. 

One can call this "discipline" or "tight¬ 
ness". But it IS a subject that we discuss 
all the time. 

Q: You mean ITC’s managers actual¬ 
ly sit around and discuss rising teleph¬ 
one bills? 

A: My God, I think we discuss this too 
much. It’s not just a question of money, 
but of productivity, of wastage. It should 
be our endeavour not to lo.se sight of 
even the small matters. What is small 
today can become big tomorrow. 


ON THE EARLY PAYS 

Q: What is the first job you held? The 
one at Heavy Engineering 
Corporation? 

A: Yes. I worked there for ten years. 

Q: Why did you switch from the 
public sector to the private sector? 

A: I just wanted to change my job and 
had only two options—either to go 
abroad or take another job here. For ten 
years, I was happy, learning, making pro¬ 
gress and then, all of a sudden, 1 found 
diat the system was dragging (me down) 
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"1 think there 
should be more 
and more 
professional 
companies in this 
country. If we had 
ZOlTCsinthis 
country, then the 
problems will be 
over. That’s what 
we need" 


and that I was not progressing. So, I 
thought it was time to say goodbye to 
one system and move to another. 

Q: Wasn’t it unusual for a company 
like ITC to pick up a man from the 
public sector? 

A: It must have been rare to say yes to a 
guy from the public sector. 1 may have 
been the first public sector man to enter 
the company. Since then, we’ve had a 
couple of others. 

Q: You joined ITC at the middle- 
management level. What was your 
first big break? 

A; Three years later, when I was banish¬ 
ed from ITC. (Chugh was asked to set up 
the ITC-owned Bhadrachalam Paper- 
boards Limited-BPL.) 

Q: Would you say that the principal 
achievement of your career was to set 
up the BPL plant ahead of time and 
within the estimated cost? 

A: Opening a project is difficult within 
the cost and time but it does 
happen sometimes. As neither the com¬ 
pany nor 1 had ever .seen a paper mill, it 
was satisfying to see it come up before 
time. 

But what was more satisfying was to 
take the company through the first few 


years. That’s the time when you run an 
organisation and not merely a project 
It’s much more dilficull 

Q: So you arc happiest about making 
Bhadrachalam sursivc despite the 
many difficulties--the change in 
government policy and so on? 

A: Yes, we had senous problems. But 
despite that we never look it to heart, 
never abused anybody, never decried 
government policy. What we did was go 
to the government and get the entire poli¬ 
cy changed. That hcljicd the entire 
industry 


"1 believe quality will 
become a more burning 
issue tomorrow. And all 
companies-even those 
like ITC which has been 
extremely quality 
conscious~will find that 
what we have achieved is 
not good enough" 


Nobody has changed as many polic¬ 
ies for the paperindustiy in the past ten 
years as I, single-hand^ly, have been 
able to do. Some of them were major. 
For instance, it was item number 12 on' 
Mrs Gandhi’s 20-point programme that 
25 per cent of paper should be supplied 
at the cost fixed by the government. 
People told me that I was crazy to try and 
change this. But I wasn’t. It was bad for 
the industry and it was very satisfying to 
be able to help it. 

Q: I get the impression that your stint 
at BPL pleas^ you far more than 
those at VST and Tribeni. 

A: Both were satisfying but the roles 
were different and I was in VST for only 
a year. Tribeni was satisfying because I 
had recommended a 5-point programme 
to multiply profits. Nobody trusted me 
then but we implemented it for the revi¬ 
val. Now we don’t know what to do with 
the profits. 


ONTAKEOVERS 


Q: Aren’t companies with large fore¬ 
ign equity like ITC always under 
threat? What happens if a Chhabria 
or a Hinduja piciu up BAT’s (British- 
American Tobacco’s) .shareholding in 
your company? 

A: It’s possible. If BAT wishes lo sell 
tomorrow, il they are unhappy with our 
pcrfomiance (which 1 am sure they are 
not)...if they want to sell and .somebotly 
wants to buy, I think wc will have a good 
fight. 

Q: In other words, while anything is 
possible in the marketplace, you 
would like ITC to remain in profcs.sio- 
nai hands? 

A; 1 think (here should be more and 
more professional companies in this 
country. If we had 20 ITCs in this 
country, then the problems will be over. 
Thai’s what we need. 

Q; What problems? And how will 
they be over? 

A: Problems of BOP (balance of 
payments), of product quality, of becom¬ 
ing international, of high quality people, 
of productivity and ptofilabilily. 

Q: But doesn’t it perturb you when ; 
you hear of attempts to buy out BAT? 
A: I think the country has to take the 
decision..* 

fn(*rW*WMtby 
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■ Exit, the 
Tatas 

A big baltif looms ahead. 

A prc-piiblic 
invcsimeiU board (PIB) 
mecliiig has asked (he Indian , 
Oil (’orpor.ilion (I<)(.') (o 
exeeule the Kamal relmeiy 
project, ratarhemieals lad 
t'rCI.). originally a 
eo partner, has been 
dropped. I'i.irlier, the Cabinet 
('ommiliee ol Leonomie 
Allans had sanetioned this. 
Blit the Tatas may not take 
this lying down. 



IOC: replacing tlieTatas 


They were tirst brought 
lino the deal m ldS7 But not 
long attei, TCT. and IOC lell 
out. DifTerenees eentied 
around the use oT .Sos lei 
technology, introduction of 
a termination clause in the 
agieemeiit and so on The 
Talas |)lugged Tor Soviet 
science while IOC stood 
adamant abtuil (he e.xit 
arrangement. 

Then began the 
arbitration The committee 
ot secretaries met twice. The 
petroleum secretary met 
with the warring parties 
thrice. But tti no avail. In the 
end, the goveniment 
authorised IOC to go it 
alone The Tatas objected to 
this. The matter was refeaed 
to the law ministry. 

It has still to reply. But 
authority is going ahead 
anyway. 

■ Thinking lean 

E scorts Ltd is slietiding 
weight to stand taller. 

The T'aridabad - based 
tractor-and-motorcycle- 
manufacljMring farm, last 



HEARD AT 

THIRUVANANTHAPURAM 

Do you know why the BJP 
wanted a ftill rastoration 
of fortiliser subsidy? 

Because unlike the Congress 
party, they don’t create their 
own fertiliser everytime they 
attend an all-India meeting 

A CYNICAL HACK 



week, unveiled its plans tor 
this 

FacoiIs is leasing its Rs 
9()-crore piston-prodiicing 
lacilily to sister concent 
Gtiel/e (India) Ltd 
Concurrently, the company 
IS also parcelling oTl its Ks 
3.^-crorc shoc k absorber unit 
to Hscorts Kmployecs 
Ancillarics Ltd, a subsidiary 


There arc two advantages 
ol this: 

• Both Goet/e and Hscorts 
F.mployees Ancillaries will 
have huge additions in their 
lespeclivc turnovers. 

• The scheme sets free 
working capital that Hscorts 
Ltd can use . 

For, the principal reason 
beVimd the rcslructurmg is to 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


K.P. Gesthakrishnan is appointad 
tha naw financa sacratary 

•Big money has meant nothing to K.P. 
Geethakrishnan, the new finaiKc 
secretary. He has spent a tenth ol his lite. 
juggling budget figures And neither has 
publicity. Ten telephone calls later, you 
arc left w ith a common response "a very 
fine officer" And lhal he is 
Geelhakrishnan was deputed to the Centre almost a 
decade ago. Apart from a stmt in the environment 
ministry, he has been most seen in the North Block 
He began as director in the banking depajtmeni, then 
became joint secretary, plan finance, moved on as 
additional secretary, finance, then was made secretary of 
the department and now this. "He is one of the finest 
officers of the I9.S8 batch," said an IAS olllcer. "He is 
upnght and nol afraid to give his views." 

But since very little is known about him, you might say 
those views would have been encased in triple layers ot 
secrecy. He has almost a fetish for the backroom. And this 
should suit Manmohan Singh fine. 

He’s the finance minister with the high profile. And this, 
.some say, clashed with the dominating personae of S.P. 
Shukla, the former finance secretary. That’s why he had to 
go. 

"But perhaps it is best that only one man has a hieh 
image." said an industry-watcher. And preferably the 
minister" Geelhakri.shnan has another plus. H5 and Singh 
have olien come together before, in finance. Just as with 
K.V.R. Nair, the new expenditure secretary. 
Geethakrishnan and Nair have also worked with Montek 
Singh Ahluwalia. Altogether, a good team as the country 
liberalises ahead. 




' make Escorts Ltd a solely 
* vehicle-manufacturing 
company. Others will come 
under the umbrella of the 
‘Escorts Group’. 

■ Safe bytes 

B eware software pirates. 

There are tough times 
ahead. For. two leading 
Americanlimis are 
determined to combat piracy 
in India with kKal help. 

Lotus Development 
Corporation and Microsoft 
Corporation have allied 
together in this. Indian 
software companies arc also 
being roped in The plan is to 
slap even criminal cases, 
against programme robberst 
And fast. ' 

Ganesh Krishnamuithy, 
chief of Lotus in Delhi, says: 
"Of an estimated two lakh 
pieces of Lotus 1.2.3. 
(packages) in the country, 
barely 12,000 are genuinely, 
legally-purchased 
progiammes " The picture is 
darker when the whole 
market is mapped. Less than 
five per cent of all software 
used here is legal. 

Now, war plans have been 
drafted. But both the 
Americans and the National 
Association of Software 
Manufacturers 
(N ASSCOM) arc mum 
about the contents. For once, 
they wish to steal the byte. 

■ Wet 
blanket 

I t might not be an exit 
policy, after all. The one 
under preparation in the 
Planning Commission does 
more to stop you from 
shutting shop than case the 
situation. Consider some of 
the draft conditions; 

• Managements have to save 
the units from closing down 
by upgrading technology 
and re-training employees. 
Retrenchment: no,no. 

• The final call to sack, lies 
with the ministry of industry. 

Does this mean yes to 
malingering? • 
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BPL Colour Televisions. The pride of millions in India. Now exported to Britain. And even awarded the 
‘Best TV’ in Britain by the prestigious ‘What Video’ magazine. After gaining approval from the British 
lesthouse for compliance with British standards. BPL is the only Indian Company to have exported over 
25,000 sets to Britain, in just a few months. Today BPL is all set to double this export sale from 5,000 to 
10,000 per month. Go for internationally proven BPL quality in India too. The pride of Indians. That’s 
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Chariot of the cops 


The NSG designs a new vehicle to combat terrorism 


I t looks squat and ugly. Rather like 
your neighbourhood tniikvan paint 
ed in tacky bluc-and-red colours. But 
check out the small, high, sloping wind 
serins. Inspect the portholes and the 
top hatches. Test out its gross, steely cha 
sis. It’s then that you realise what this 
apparition is; an armoured personnel car 
rier (APC). Nothing special, that. 
Except for the identity of its manufactu 
rers: the National Security Guards 
(NSG). 

The APC has been christened 
Shatrugnan. It will be on public display 
at the coming Republic 
Day celebrations. The 
NSG has been hawking it 
to state police forces and 
even to some public sec¬ 
tor biggies, including 
power plants. The price 
tag: Rs 15 lakhs. Some 
three dozen Shatrugnans 
are expected to be manu¬ 
factured by March 1992. 

And the army is not lik¬ 
ing it any bit. 

Senior N.SG officials 
reveal that the agency 
and the army have fought 
pitched battles over 
Shatrugnan. This is since 
the time the project was 
cleared by the V.P. Singh 
government and con¬ 
sequently approved by 
the Chandra Shekharregi- 
me. And it’s ail about turf. 

The ministry of defence apparently 
resents Shatrugnan’s civilian manufac¬ 
ture and use. "APCs are are primarily 
products for war," said a senior retired 
army officer. But the NSG will have 
none of it. If it has its way, Shatrugnan 
will soon be crawling on the streets of 
Amritsar, in the bylanes of riot-prone 
Meerut or on the windswept sands of 
Kutch. 

It’s built for that, anyway. 

NSG has set Shatrugnan on a Tata 
610 chasis. But it has been found to be 
inadequate. So, the other prototypes will 
use a Tata 713 chasis. Three different 
models will be assembled for deploy¬ 
ment in the cities, against fortification 



and in arid/desert areas. It’s essentially a 
counter-insurgency tool to be used in the { 
troubled states like Kashmir, Punjab, 
Assam and elsewhere. 

Security forces in these states have 
been making do with what they have till 
now. Some innovations have worked; 
like the bullet-proof tractor in the killing 
fields of Punjab. But the armour-plated 
Gypsies clearly haven’t. "We had to 
develop something that could be used 
without fear," said an NSG official, "and 
we worked on three design parameters. 
Now we are satisfied." 



llifNSO hM b e an 
ShaUrugnan to 
otato iioll^ forooo iMMi 
avaa to soaio public 
aoetor bltfgloa, bipluflliig 
power plaota. Ibo price 




All this took a record 27 days. And 
with generous help from Tata Electric 
and Locomotive Company (TELCO), 
the defence and metallurgical laboratory 
and the ordnance factory in Medak 
(where Shatrugnan is being manufactu¬ 
red). This shows. The APC can carry 12 
personnel. It provides protection against 
all kinds of small arms, including the 
Kalashnikovs and the 7.62 self-loading 
rifles (SLRs). Because of its four-wheel 
capacity, it also has cross-country mobi¬ 
lity. In the words of a senior secu- 
rityman: "It’s an odd vehicle. But then, 
these are odd times." • 
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A Nehar Yatra along the Indira Gandhi canal 
examines the viability of large irrigation projects 


A group of people walk 
through the interiors of 
dusty, arid, north-west 
Rajasthan, along the route 
of the famed Indira Gandhi 
canal. And a whole new world opens up: 
of the technical marvel that is the canal 
and of the construction flaws which mar 
it; of the abject poverty of the area and of 
the tantalising glimpses of prosperity 
ground to dust; of grandiose intentions 
hamstrung by petty corruption. 

For the motley group of academicia¬ 
ns, voluntary social workers, 
bureaucrats, farmers and Journalists, 
who walked from one parched village to 
another, the two-week Nehar Yatra was 
the one chance they had to study the 
impact of the massive development pro¬ 
ject and its viability. And for the tens of 
thousands of villagers, living within the 
command area of the canal, the yatra 
was a catharsis of sorts, a sharing of pro¬ 
mises which failed to yield results, and 
of the despondency of a dream gone sour. 

It was meant to ensure the greening of 
the desert. First conceived of in 1948, 
the largest irrigation project in the coun¬ 
try is 649 Idlometres long, with a 
8.000-kilometre distribution system and 
has a command area of 1.5 million hecta¬ 
res. Intended to provide irrigation and 
drinking water to five districts of the 
state, the canal at present runs through 
the Sriganganagar, Bikaner and Jaisal- 
mer districts. 

The first phase of the Rs 720-crore 
project has a planned irrigation potential 
of S.78 lakh hectares with a 189-kilo¬ 
metre main canal, a 204-kiIometie long 
d 3,075 kilometres of distribu- 
em. The second phase of the pro- 
vers what is termed a ‘cultural 
d area’ (CCA) of 10.12 lakh 
s with a 256-kilometre main 
a 5,112-kilometre distribution 


of lush green fields dotting the desert 
landscape there arc the odd patches of 
waterlogged fields overgrown with 
weeds, or land completely destroyed by 
salinisation. And instead of a populace 
reaping a healthy harvest from the fee¬ 
der canals which irrigate their fields, are 
a disgruntled lot of people, tired of cop¬ 
ing with bureaucracy, weary of waiting 
for the elusive water to arrive and unable 
to pay the instalment on the land. 

T he problem of waterlogging is most 
acute in phase one, essentially cover¬ 
ing the Sriganganagar district where 
1.56 lakh hectares have already been 
destroyed. According to ecologists, part 
of the problem is what is known as the 
‘Ghaggar dejM-essions’, a series of 
reservoirs storing the flood flows of the 
Ghaggar river (to prevent their entry 
into Pakistan), which have leaked’, 
flooding thousands of acres of land. 

The other reasons are directly connec¬ 
ted to the construction of the canal. Faul- 





ive statistics, which the pro¬ 
to deliver on. Result instead 


First conceived of in 1948, 
the Indira Gandhi Nehar 
Pariyojana (IGNP)—the 
largest irrigation project in 
the country—was meant 
to achieve the greening of 
the desert. 





ty design of the main canal has led to 
water permeating the banks and flood¬ 
ing the fields nearby. Just a short walk 
along the main canal is enough to prove 
that the use of sub-standard material (the 
money saved being used to line the con¬ 
tractor’s pocket) could lead to large- 
scale devastation. 

In one section of the main canal near 


It failed to deliver on that 
promise, though. One of 
the Feasons: faulty 
construction, as evident 
from the fact that the walls 
of the canal are giving way 
in certain areas. 
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Avva village in Bikaner district, for 
instance, the wall of the right bank has 
given way in several places. "Instead of 
using a double-brick lining, these 
people have made do with a single-brick 
lining. In some cases they have used 
sand instead of cement or have just not 
compressed the soil enough," says a 
one-time contractor from Bikampur vill- 


JL or the 
motley group of 
villagers, social 
workers, 
academicians 
and journalists 
who walked 
along the canal, 
the journey was 
an eye-opener 


age in (he area, frankly admitting that he 
himself had earned several lakhs by such 
practices. 

Petty corruption aside—^which is 
almost inevitable in a project of this 
magnitude—waterlogging is also caus¬ 
ed by simple short-sightedness, or even 
worse, by sheer ignorance. According to 
Sanjay Ghose of URMUL, the water 
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Walk along the canal and 
you are bound to come 
upon places where sand 
dunes have completely 
clogged the waterway, 
making the task of 
irrigation very difficult. 


Not surprisingly then, the 
fields bordering the canal 
are overrun with weeds. 

Where wateriogging 
hasn’t destroyed the 
soil—and the livelihood of 
the farmers—salinisation 
has. 


sh^ for the IGNP (Indira Gandhi 
Nehar Pariyojana) was 5.04 MAP, 
which was to be distributed between 
stage one and two. However, most of 
this water was utilised in the first stage 
it.self because the second is yet to be com¬ 
pleted. Says Ghose: "Such a large quanti¬ 
ty of water brought into a system which 
has no sub-surface drainage naturally 
causes waterlogging." 

Hence, the presence of large tracts of 
.land which have been overrun with 
weeds. Gaje Singh’s field in Bikampur 
village, for instance, is one big waste¬ 
land. His groundnut crop has been com¬ 
pletely destroyed, he cannot grow any 
other crop and, therefore, has no income 
from the land. "The weed that you can 
see on the land is of no u.se as fodder as 
well. The cattle don’t touch it," he says, 
estimating that he was losing about Rs 2 
lakhs every year—one bigha of land 
grows eight quintals of groundnut; his 
25 highas would grow 200 quintals and 
the cash crop sells at Rs 1,200 per quintal. 

I f waterlogging doesn't destroy the 
crop, salinisation does. According to a 
soil expert who joined the Yatra, the 
heavy irrigation in the area has created a 
false water table over the hard gypsum 
layer. This resulted in (he water mixing 
with the salts in the soil and the high rate 
of evaporation in the region created a 
hard crust which makes it impossible to 
grow anything. 

Before the IGNP came into existence, 
the population density of the area was 
only 5 persons per square kilometre, 
which meant that settlers had to be 
brought in from outside. Most of the 
people living in the phase two area of the 
IGNP, for instance, are refugees from 
Pakistan who came across the border in' 
1971 after the Indo-Pak war. They stay¬ 
ed in refugee camps for a decade before' 
they were allotted land in the command 
area of the canal. 

Each family was allotted 25 bighas, 
or what is commonly known as a 
'murabba', on the condition that they 
begin to pay instalments on the land as 
soon as the water was channelled to the. 
fields. But it wasn’t as simple as that. 
First, the land given to these people was 
miles away from where they lived and 
worse, was not cultivable. And second, 
the water from the canal didn’t reach 
there. 

But the settlers weren’t given any 
choice in the matter. "I had been staying 
in the Banner camp for 10 years when I 
was allotted land. I went to see it but 
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there was no water there and so I came, 
back," says Ouijar Singh of Awa vilia- 
ge, adding that the entire settlement was 
served notice by the government in 1986 
asking them to shift. 

Five years later, the water course 
which runs to his village continues to be 
clogged with sand and his Held gets no 
water at ail. The harsh and swift desert 
winds clog the narrow, uncovered water¬ 
ways in a matter of hours. In fact, villa¬ 
gers in Bikampur talked of 30 feet sand 
dunes blocking the outlet of their 
waterwi^.' 

Gmipoundihg the problem was bad. 
planning. To encourage settlement, 
people in phase two were offered free 
rations,.^ the cost of Rs 2,000 per year, 
ey had watered their fields, 
there was nd water in the 
if it was yct-to be built. 




W^itdng 
amidst the sand 
dunes, the 
villagers 
listened to the 
street 

performers with 
rapt attention, 
nodding 
appreciatively at 
all the jibes 

But there was yet another catch. The 
moment the water began coming in, the 
instalments began going out. Moreover, 
if even one person in the chak, a unit com¬ 
prising 35 to 70 murabbas, began far-, 
ming, everyone had to begin paying 
instalments. As Rao Saheb of Bikampu- 
ra village put it, "You need help only as 
long as you don’t begin farming. What is 
the point of stopping food suteidies the 
minute you start fanning and begin pay¬ 
ing your instalments?" 

Inevitably, tales of corruption 
abound. Villager after villager tells stor¬ 
ies of how large bribes were paid to offi¬ 
cials, how several trips had to be made to 
the local IGNP office to get some papers 
through, how so many hundr^s of 
people are yet to get Aeir land. For 
instance, the poor peasants of Badhariya 
village in die Jaisalmer district were i 


allotted land, but while 13 of dimr appli¬ 
cations were rejected, others from the 
more prosperous Nachna tehsil got the 
land. 

S uch stories make the desperation of 
a people living in a poverty-stricken 
region, with a harsh inhospitable clima¬ 
te, profound. "Maybe we should begin 
rebelling like the ULPA (United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam) (}r something to get 
attention," says a disgruntled resictent of 
Nachna. 

It is this resentment that made ^e 
Yatra such a phenomenal success. 
"Daftar soona, kursian khali; bina bar- 
saati kaam na horn; chaprasi se boon 
afsar tak; jeb garam khas dharam hai. 
(The offices are quiet, the chairs empty. 
You can get no work done without a 
bribe. Warming pockets is a religion, 
from the lowly peon to the mighty offt-* 
cer.)," sang theyatris in typical Rajastha¬ 
ni style. 

And, sitting amidst the towering sand 
dunes of Jaisalmer, the hundreds of villa¬ 
gers who had waited for three hours for 
the yatra to arrive, listened in rapt atten¬ 
tion. Nodding appreciatively at the 
jibes, participating enthusiastically in 
all the discussions and joining in when 
the music began playing. At last they 
had somebody to listen to; and somebo¬ 
dy who would listen to them. 

Not that the canal had done no good to 
their lives. Mooli Devi in Avva village 
has not earned a rupee from the land allot¬ 
ted to her, but she is still deeply grateful 
to the project because she can get sweet 
water for the first time in her life. If, in 
Ganganagar, there is a sense of devasta¬ 
tion after being extremely ^sperous 
for a period of time, there is ^so a sense 
of the general development of the area. 

But what is most palpable in the area 
is an acute sense of disorientation. Wren¬ 
ched out of their simple existence, of 
growing bajra and jowar on the sandy 
soil and unable to grow cash crops like 
mustard and groundnut, the people simp¬ 
ly don’t know what to do. As an 
URMUL activist put it: "There is no way 
these people can go back to their subsist¬ 
ence fanning. There is the instalment to 
pay, there is the land to look after and, of 
course, tlusre is the fact that you can’t 
grow filings Tike groundnut any more. 
It’s a no-win situation." 

A no-win situation: the phrase says it 
all. And in theend;one can’t help wonde¬ 
ring: was the canal at all necessary? • 
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Shah Bano revisited 

Another look at the case and its implications today 



1 t(x) was outraged 
by the Shah Bano 
case. That any 
court in a civil¬ 
ized country 
should believe Rs 
25 a month is 
adequate to save a 
woman from beco¬ 
ming a vagiant is, 
indeed, shocking. 
Yet. that’s all the Indore sessions court 
awarded Shah Bano. And that a High 
C’oiirt, in response to an appeal from the 
indigent woman m question, should 
munificently raise the sum to Rs 179 20 
(nice touch of judicial finesse that 20 
paisc, don’t you think ’)—m a country 
where the minimum wage lor rural 
labour is Rs 330 per month, that is twice 
the sum granted to Shah Baiuv -is even 
more shocking Yet, that is precisely 
what the Madhya I’radesh High (aiiirt 
did. And that the highest court m the 
land, in a judgement delivered by its 
longest-serving (and. doubtless, longest- 
winded) Chief Justice should have no 
comment whatsoever to make on the 
affrontery of obliging an indigent 


woman to shell out Rs 10,000 (that is the 
costs awarded to Shah Bano) to receive 
through a court order a measely Rs 
179.20 per month (which she could have 
got merely by investing her Rs I0.(X)0 in 
any fixed deposit) is mo.st shocking of all. 

And yet the utter injustice of the 
vagrancy provisions of ourCriminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code (CrPC) towards indigent 
women booled out by their husbands is 
the one injustice that no one—least of all 
the crusaders for a uniform civil code led 
by King Advani the Lion-Hcart—has 
bothered to undo. No one them—or since 
—has .sought to say that the minimum 
maintenance to be paid by a Hindu hus¬ 
band or a Christian spouse or an agnostic 
mate to an indigent wife or ex-wife 
should at least equal the statutory mini¬ 
mum wage in force in the area where the 
poor woman lives (which, in a city like 
Bombay, should .set back the culpable 
by well over Rs 1,(X)() a month). Neither 
has anyone said that it is ridiculous to fix 
the maximum limit payable to stave off 
vagrancy at Rs 500 per month, however 
affluent the husband might be, even if he 
be a Tata, a Birla or an Ambaiii. 

Is this justice? 


W ell, in a curious way, it, perhap.s, 
IS. Because the vagrancy provi¬ 
sions of our CrPC' (.Sections 125 and 
127) -which IS all that was at issue in 
the .Shah Bano case—deal only with the 
minimum steps to be taken to keep a 
woman in penury oil the streets. They 
do not--emphatically do not—deal 
with divorce law. Marriage, and its 
sometimes unfortunate concommitant, 
divorce, are and remain firmly within 
the ambit ol (xisonal law. And until all 
personal laws—not just Muslim perso¬ 
nal laws but the personal laws of all reli¬ 
gious communities (arc you listening, 
Mr Advani ’)—-are repealed and substi¬ 
tuted by a mandatory common civil 
cvxle, marriages will continue to be 
made*- and, alas, broken—in Heaven, 
or, at any rate, in terms of laws that are 
divine rather than man-made in origin. 

I stress this because I am yet to dis¬ 
cover what response, il any. the BJP has 
to the questions posed as long ago as 9 
March, 1986, in an interview to the Sun- 
Jay Ohsener by the man most experts 
would rate as India’s greatest authority 
on Islamic jurisprudence, not some bear¬ 
ded nuiulana pulled out of some wretch- 



What made everyone 
sit up was not poor 
Shah Bano’s 
maintenance 
requirements but 
(Dhief Justice 
Chandrachud’s 
ex-cathedra 
pronouncements 
on Islam 
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With L.K. Advani justifying his party’s intransigence over Ayodhya 
by invoking the Muslim Women’s Act, the constitutional objective of 
framing a uniform civil code by consensus has been pushed aeons 

away 


ed madrasa, but the throughly contem¬ 
porary. non-theocratic, and indubitably 
secular academic. Dr Tahir Mahmood, 
professor ol law at the University of 
Delhi and editor, Islamic and Compara¬ 
tive Law Quarterly. This was what he 
asked: 

"Under Hindu law you treat conver¬ 
sion by a man or woman into a non- 
Hindu religion as a ground for divorce. 
Under ihat law you say thal a Hindu can- 
noi inherit trom a non-Hindu, that a 
Hindu mother on becoming a Muslim 
docs not remain a guardian of her 
children. Is that a personal law or not? 
Therefore, s«» long as the Hindu personal 
law is there, the Christian personal law 
IS there, the Muslim personal law is 
bound to claim application and 
protectuin " 

Until sensitivities such as these sim¬ 
mer down, it would, of course, be best 
not to get over-entangled in the thicket 
of such uncomfortable questions. But, 
as the BJP insists that the only reason it 
has pt)liticised the Ram Janmabhtwmi 
affair—^an issue on which it had no posi¬ 
tion till 1986—is the Muslim Women’s 
Act, an authoratative answer to Dr Tahir 
Mahmood's poser is surely in order. At 
least before they start pulling down the 
Babri Masjid and setting every shared 
Hmdu-Muslim hasti in the country to 
the torch. 

Arguments (especially between hus¬ 
bands and wives but. as often as not. bet¬ 
ween political parties Ux)) are usually 
not about what they seem to be about. 
The BJP has no concern for Muslim 
women, or indeed Muslim men, how¬ 
ever indigent or prosperous. They seiz¬ 
ed upon the .Shah Bano issue only 
because it gave them a pstpulist opening 
to pander to popular Hindu misconcep¬ 
tions about the role of women in Islam 
and to stoke communal passions. 

That is why, to begin with, no one, 
least of all the BJP, paid any more atten¬ 
tion to the .Shah Bano case, as it wound 
i's tortuous way through seven long 
years from the first class magistrate’s 
court in Indore to the High Court in Jabal¬ 
pur to the Supreme Court in Delhi, than 
they had to the earlier similar cases of 
Tahirabai (1979) and Faziunbi (1980). 

What made everyone sit up was not 
poor Shah Bano’s maintenance require¬ 
ments but Chief Justice Chandrachud’s 
ex-cathedra pronouncements on Islam 
and the two questions that this gave ri.se 
to: one, whether the vagrancy provi¬ 
sions of the CrPC were in conflict with 
the Shariat. And, if so, would it be the 


Shariat that would prevail or the penal 
code? 

When the CrPC—which dates back 
to 1898—was thoroughly recast in 
1973, Ram Niwas Mirdha, the minister 
who piloted the Bill through Parliamcnl, 
made it clear that it wa.sn’t the intention 
of the government to have any provision 
of the recast CrPC (especially. Sections 
125 and 127) infringe in any way on any 
Muslim Personal Law: "We would not 
like to interfere with the personal law of 
the Muslims through the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code." (Rajva Sahha Debates, vot. 
86.col.lH6.lfi.i2.l973). 

Chief Justice Chandrachud, loathe to 
leave well alone, went to inordinate leng¬ 
ths in his judgement— quoting chapter 
and verse from the Quran, the Hadith, 
the Aiyats of the Sura and every authori¬ 
ty from Marmaduke Pickthall to Mulla’s 
Principles of Mahomedan Law (would 
that he had heeded the poet Alexander 
Pope: "A little learning is a dangerous 
thing/ Drink deep or taste not of the Pyer- 
rcan spring!")— the Chief Justice, as I 
was saying, went way out of his way to 
establish inter-alia as we jurists love to 
say, that the vagrancy provisions of the 
Crrc, far from being an infringement 
on Muslim Personal Law, were in fact 
perfectly compatible with that law; 
"There is no conflict between the provi- 
.sions of Section 125 and those of 
Muslim Personal Law on the question of 


the Muslim husband’s obligation to pro¬ 
vide maintenance for a divorced wife 
who IS unable to maintain herself" 

A rif Mohammed Khan, the then mini¬ 
ster of state tor home affairs, look 
great pains m his personal intervention 
m the debate on Banatwala’s private 
member's Bill to insist that the vagiancy 
provisions were not in conflict with 
Muslim Personal Law. He specifically 
stated that "the apprehension" m this 
regard would be "well-founded" if "Isla¬ 
mic teachings, Islamic law and the inten¬ 
tion of Islamic law arc in any way attract¬ 
ed by Sections 125 and 127 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code." 1’hc gravamen of 
his argument was that it was not the 
whole of marriage and divorce law for 
the Muslims that was at issue but only 
the limited question of how Islam would 
view a .secular law providing for Muslim 
husbands to save from vagrancy "those 
women only who have no means of sub¬ 
sistence. who are also not capable of 
making a living". 

Arif expressly regretted Justice 
Chandrachud having needlessly strayed 
into controversial realms, saying: "My 
personal, and purely personal, view is 
that the .Supreme Court need not have 
gone into it...Had the Supreme Court 
shown some judicial discretion, such a 
big controversy would not have arisen. 
There was no need for it at all." 
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Arif Mohammed Khan regretted Justice Chandrachud having 
needlessly strayed into the controversial realms of Muslim Personal 
Law. "My personal view is that the Supreme Court need not have 
gone into it," he said 


And he unnmbijiuoiisly concluded 
" The Quran is the basis ol'everylhinp " 
So. everyone who believed Sections 
12.‘S and 127 of the CrPC should apply to 
the Shah Bano case also believe that it 
did not conflict with Muslim Personal 
Law. Therefore, there was no need to 
tackle, in the .Shah Bano context, therela 
led but Mlal question ol whether, in the 
event of such a coiinict, Muslim Perso¬ 
nal Law would or would not have to sub¬ 
mit to the dictates of the secular law. Tra- 
gically, instead of keeping his mouth 
shut on an issue which he himself held 
did not anse in this issue. Chief Justice 
Chandrachud. without arguing the rea¬ 
sons for it. delivered himself of the 
obiter clu iti that, it any conflict arose, 
Muslim Personal Law must bow before 
the secular law of the land. Thus was 
ignited the bush fire. Quarrels are, 
indeed, rarely over what they seem to be 
about. 

And so we get the clue to the mystery 
as to why a Muslim Congressman assert¬ 
ing that the Quran cannot be contradict¬ 
ed (while a windbag of a judge can be), a 
Muslim politician, moreover, who ins¬ 
ists that Muslims be governed by their 
personal law and not by an imposed civil 
code, suddenly becomes the darling of 
the BJP and its fellow-Hindu commu- 
nalists. as, for example, Arun Shourie, 
who, with his usual distaste for the truth, 
suppresed all these quotes from Arifs 


speech m the Lok Sabha from the paean 
of praise he penned when Aril resigned 
his ministership (see "The Arif Moham¬ 
med Affair" in Shah Bano, ed. Jariak 
Ra| Jai, 1980, Rapv Publishers, New 
Delhi) 

Anfs argument was addressed to his 
own community He had one inteijireta- 
tion of Islamic junsprudence; Ansari, 
Banatwala, ct al, had another. Lhe way 
foi waid would have been to let the argu¬ 
ment develop within the Muslim com¬ 
munity. The way backward was for 
judges in awe of their own learning to 
pontificate, as Justice Chandrachud 
could not resist doing: "The fatal point 
in Islam is the degradation of women," 
he quoted, adding, "undoubtedly, the 
Muslim husband eiifoys the privilege of 
being able to discard his wife whenever 
he chooses to do st), for reasons good, 
bad or indifferent. Indeed, for no reason 
at all." Remember, this is supposed to be 
the measured tones of the highest judici¬ 
al officer in the land. Then comes the 
unkindest cut of them all: "A brief seems 
to have gained ground that it is for the 
Muslim community to take a lead in the 
matter of refonns of personal law...no 
community is likely to bell the cat by 
making gratuitous concessions on this 
issue." 

M aybe not. Maybe yes. What is 
certain is that these gratuitous. 


offensive (and entirely erroneous) 
wisecracks of the learned judge have 
dimctly fuelled the fire that has been con¬ 
suming our composite culture these past 
six years. How tragic have been the con¬ 
sequences is best illustrated by the case 
of the aforementioned Dr Tahir Mah- 
mood, cited admiringly by Justice 
Chandrachud in the text of his judge¬ 
ment for having persuasively argued the 
case for a unilomi civil code from the 
point of view of a Muslim jurist. Driven 
by the ugly spectacle of the BJP sei-ring 
on the remarks of the Supreme Court to 
launch an all-out attack of slander and 
denigration against Islam, the same Dr 
Tahir Mahmood cried out in despair that 
whereas, in the case of Krishna .Singh vs 
Mathura Ahir (1980) the Supreme Court 
had held that in applying the personal 
laws of the Hindus no judge could "intro¬ 
duce his own concepts of modem times" 
and must "enforce the law as derived 
from recognised and authoratalive sour¬ 
ces". in the .Shah Bano case the same 
court had "shut its eyes to well-settled 
law and judicial practice, put its own 
gloss on certain verses of the holy book 
of Islam, totally derecognising theiresta- 
blished mlerpretations unanimously I 
acccpteil all over the Muslim world foi I 
centuries together" j 

Lrom there, it is but one short step to j 
Dr Tahir shying away, at tins )uncturc, j 
in this atmosphere, and in the circuinst- | 
ances created by the Chandrachud judge- \ 
ment. from lollowing through his 1977, 
pre-Shah Bano/Chandrachud/BJP plea 
for a unitorm civil code. I give the Boor 
again to that modem-minded, secular, 
Chandrachud-approved scholar Dr 
Tahir MahmiMvd. j 

"If the ma|onty community in this i 
country starts projecting its mythology j 
as the national history, ininoritics are j 
bound to dissent lrom it Just look at it. j 
Who is demanding a unifonn civil code'’ i 
The Rashlriya Swayamsevak Sangh and 
the Hindu Mahasabha. Doesn’t it speak 
for ilsclP" 

Indeed it docs, gocxl diKlor, it does 
With Hindu communalists having beco¬ 
me the most fervent advocates of a uni- 
fomi civil code, and with Advaniji justi¬ 
fying his parly's intransigence over Ayo- 
dhya by invoking the Muslim Women’s 
Act, the constitutional—but not 
time-bound—objective of framing a uni¬ 
form civil code by consesus has been 
pushed aeons away. • 


(The views expressed in this column are those of its author 
and do not purport to constitute an official statement of the 
Congress party 's position) | 
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THE CHANGING WORLD 

A new world order is t learly takinj' shape whic h 
is demanding lx;uer aonomic perlormaiir'e and 
greater freedom from misplaaxi authoritative 
control 

Events in our own counirv have lieen no less 
momentous Tlie rising tide ot terrorism and fissip 
arious tendencies in several pans of the country are 
themselves, to a large extent, the outcome ot our 
very iinsatishrdory economic [lerfonnanc e A 
young and promising life -Mr Ra|iv Ciandhi's - 
has been snatchexi from us bv the cniel hand ot 
terror Whatever be our own persuasions, let us 
pause for a moment and delve on the Vision for 
which he had to .sacrifice his life Ut us become 
worthy inheritors of the Great Indian Dream, and 
designers and implementors of its realisation 

PERFORMANCE HIGHUGHTS 

Yc )ur Company's very .strong performance again 
this year is a continuing tribute to the work and 
zealous effoits of your employees and the patron 
age of our customers In comparison to last year, 
grossinaimeatRs 2jl6crorcsincreascdby27% 
and net income at Rs. 1014 croresby 50%. Profit 
before tax has cnissed the century mark for the 
first time at Rs. 121.59 crores and foreign 
exchange turnover at Rs 261 crores has reached a 
record peak. Post tax profits at Rs. 77.52 crores 
were 4^ ahead of last year in the context of this 
good performance, and with the pro^ct of 
another even better year ahead, your Board has 
thought it prudent to recommend a confirmation 
of the Interim dividend of 54% as final, and 


another bonus issue of 3 shares for every 5 held, 
only two years after a 1:1 bonus announcement. 

Compared to 1982, your Company's gross 
income has nearly quadrupled. Net income has 
increased over five and a half times, and contribu¬ 
tion to the Exchequer at Rs. 1345 crores has 
increased over three times During the same 
period profit before tax has incTeased sevenfold 
and profit after tax, tenfold What has given us 
even greater satisfriction has been our achieve¬ 
ment in the past three years on the expon and 
foreign exc'hange front. With foreign exchange 
turnover at Rs. 261 crores in 1991, your Company 
is perhaps the country’s largest earner of foreign 
exchange in the private .sector. 


Xifmm' 


(Rs m crores) 



I would like to here pay tribute, and record my 
sincere gratitude and appreciation to my col 
leagues and cmployec.s at all levels, who have given 
me their unstinted .support and without whose ded 
ication and efforts these sustained results would 
not have been possible 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Ihrough strategic interventions and actions, 
your Oigani.sation has been designed as a success¬ 
ful multibusiness corporation. It will continue to 
be our endeavour to ‘visioncer’, restructure, re¬ 
order, and re-skill your Company, such that it 
remains competitive in its businesses, and we are 
able to safeguard your returns and your invest¬ 
ments in the immediate and in the future. 

TRmENITISSVES LTD. 

1 am pleased to advise that the Scheme of 
Arrangement as approved by yai for amalgamation 


of Tribeni Tissues Ltd. with your Company is pro¬ 
gressing most .satisfaclorily and all approvals and 
completion of the amajgamai ion is now anticipated 
by December, 1991 The Department of Company 
Affairs, (jovemment of India, has approved the 
amalgamation by its order dated 6th Septemlier, 
1991 

The High Court at Calcutta has also pronounced 
approval of the said amalgamation on 11th Sep 
tember, 1991 and the certified copy of the order is 
awaited On reicipt of the latter, the other prixe 
dures and approvals will lx- expalitiously tom 
pleted and, as approvetl by vou, the amalgamation 
will be given efltxi to from 1st April, WX) ' 

In relation to clause 13 of the terms and tondi 
tions of the Scheme of Amalgamation, the respei 
tive Boards of your Company and Tribeni Ttvsiies 
Limitcxl shall meet before ,30th Septemlxr, 1991 to 
extend the date ot implementation from .30th ,Sep 
tember, 1991 to a suitable tlaie thereafter 

EXaSE 

I would like to only reiterate tlut your Companv 
has mx ever evaded ext i.se dutie.s, nor knowingly 
transgre,s.sed the law In the opinion ofyour Direx 
tors, your Company accepts no ftitther liabilities in 
respect of the disputed issues and will continue to 
take all appropriate steps for their early and satislai 
tory resolution 

rre- ns principal pillars 

But what are the foundations of the success of 
your Corporation''’ What arc the ‘Pillars of Wisdom' 
on which the ITC edifkc is founded '' 

■ First, a critiv.i,sm, and one that is lux wholly 
un|ustified of business especially in the devei 
oping world, is that businc\smen want the 
ctimmercial maigins of brands but prefer to .sell 
commodities. Your Oiganisation has never 
belonged to this category, and this anachronis 
tic tendency is .suicidal in the emerging global 
game We believe in creating branded values, 
in differentiating our products through 
investments in value addition. Matketii^ pro¬ 
cesses encompass all the functional Ikets of 
your Company's businesses, and this reality 
will better equip as with confidence to even¬ 
tually take our place in the emerging interna¬ 
tional cOngictitive order. 




■ Secondly, ITC is a professional Corporation. It 
is professional in that ownership is separated 
from control, and Company policy places a 
premium on keeping human skills well-honed 
and contemporary. It is in profes.sional com¬ 
panies that Meritocracy can truly thrive Aiithe 
global order unfolds with its many imperatives 
and ramifications, Mentocracies will have a 
singular advantage In the seething intensity of 
mtcmaiional (ompetition, the vital difference 
between organisations will Ise the relative abili 
ties, motiv'ations, and morale of ns people 

■ Finally, we believe m the importance of gtxid 
corporate citizenship and the value of com 
mercial results Profits are fundamental for 
progress, and as 1 have reiterated before, bank 
rupt businesses do not make a .strong nation 
Whilst we commend a fait return on invest 
mem, we hold that profiteering is the veiy 
anathema ofguid corporate citizen,slii[) In the 
changing world V iew of business, i oqiorations 
exist by societal saiiitioiis not onlv to create 
wealth, but to .steward the eirth sand vx leties 
scarce resources iltis world view' matches a 
doniinaiii characteristic whuli has ingrained 
icself into the filire of votir Corporation as n Kts 
develojsed and evolved 

The performance of your Organisation, there 
fore, and the principles on which it is based liave 
lempered and eonciitionai your Coqxnation 
I advantageously to face l(K)ming global c hallcnges 
^ In a competitive world it is the fittest that survive 
^ Newer technologies will have to be alisorticd and 
i mastered, Quality and Productivity will be the 
■ new buzz words If we have survived and pros 
pered thus f^ by making investnK-nis in learning, 
wc must nxiouble our efforts and learn at an 
increasingly fiiste r rale 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL POUCY 

In rc5[X)nsc to the remorseless logit ol l.iciois 
leading to the creation of a global economy, the 
Government must be complimented for forimilat 
ing the ‘New Industrial Policy’ 

Viewed in i.solation, India’s aononuc cIctcI 
opment may,pa.ss master However, a comparative 
assessment with an evoked .set of comparable 
countries shows .substantial scope for improve 
mem in our performance The people of India will 
not keep waiting for the fiilfilment of promi.ses 
Political independence without economic 
emancipation Ls an unacceptable contradiction 


Therefore, theNewIndastrial Policy is a signif¬ 
icant measure to unchain the Indian Tiger. 

We will now have to be much quicker and mixe 
dynamic in our re.sponse to environmental chal¬ 
lenges and oppcsntimtics To succeed, we mast 
achieve levels of imeniational competitiveness in 
terms of Prodiiciivity and Quality International 
alliances and ei cn ownership will encourage tech 
nologs’ iraiislcrs, increase expon pccssibilities, and 
create comemixrary skills and expertise To avail 
of the 'idvam.igc's cremated bv economies of scale 
and ant illaris,iiion acquisitions, mergers, .ind div 
estmems as part ol the global game will besome 
’things of the pieseni’ With the New Indastnal 
Policy, India has taken a long and strategic stndc 
in becoming a global platform’ competing in the 
comity of nations for capital and enterprise in the 
pursuit of progress 

In an inierdeiienclcnt world it is a niaucr for 
ihoughi wheihcr capiLil and urhnology iraiisfers 
c't iiild he or slioiiltl be me rcTv a i me way traffic Our 
colonial p.isi has, perhaps, creaied a paranoit fear 
of nHiliinaiioiials, to the extent thai we bait res 
tramed and inhibited our own companies fiom 
bee omiiigmiiliiaHionalsand thereby p.in It ipaiing 
111 the progrfs.s anti piospcriW til olher n.iiitms to 
our adiarilage 'Xe lute inflitletl upon oiiisekes 
these sell imposed s,mtiion,s It is lime that wc 
allowed tiur companies to carry the Indian Flag 
abroad by establishing joint venlun-s and/or own 
ing companies abroad Thus, not only can the 
world experience the calibre of our people and 
prtxiucts. but in so doing, transfer and absorption 
of technology arc facilitated as also the absorption 
of contemporarv wort cultures and practices In 
short, there is a crying need to promote Indian 
Internationals 

Whilst lauding the Nexs Intliisirial Politv. there 
musi be no dciai in its implemciiUiK in If the Newv 



Industrial Polity is atiiulised, it will become the 
comer .stone in the realisation of the Great Indian 
Dream 

STRATEGY-PRODVenvnY 
AND QUALITY 

ProductiMty and Quality are two inseparable 
and complemeiitaty kev areas for .strategising for 
future ,sutxcs.s We must remove the anomaly we 
have peqx'iuatcd for four and a half decades that 
the s,ime fact, xs of production and work ethos and 
ethic, can creaie two different qualities, <xie for the 
domestic, and yet amxher for the intcmatitxial 
market To achieve acceptable intenutional levels 
of Producthiiy and Quality and instil pride and 
meaning into the ‘Made in India’ label, we must 
develop the appropriate structures, system.\ and 
skills 


CONCLUSION 

On .1 somcwhai personal nixc, I bid |omed 
voiir Company as a young man .straight out of col 
lege, and have served it continuously for nearly 
tinny seven cventhil years It has bexm my privilege 
10 h.ive been .t dircxtix on die Board for the kst 
eighteen ye.irs, and lo be the Company’s Chairman 
fix the last nine years 

There arc so many individuals and institutums 
lo thank that no spccvluould imiudcall of them I 
com e\ my apprei laiion, gratitude, and thanks to all 
the siakcTioklers, and my grxxl wishes fix the etxi 
tinning progressandpricspcTityofyourCompany 1 
am eon.sc lous (hat the career of an individual is but 
a brearh or twi i in the infinite existence of an txgan 
isation But when I .shall look back in the years to 
come, I will take pnde in the knowledge that I 
retired from an Organisation that is strong and 
' viable and poised for scaling greater heights; that 
it is in the hands of people, both at the helm and 
throughout the length and breadth of the Organi¬ 
sation, who are visionary, capable, dedicated and 
committed to making the ’Made in India by ITC a 
household name thrtxighout the world 

I his does ni)l f>iir}x)rl lo he a refxjrl of the 
/wr« eeditiji^ of the H()lb Annual (lenerai Meetinfi. 

Fortbe JuU text of Ae speech, please 
write lo ; 

The Corporate PuhUo Relations Manage, 
I.T.C. Limited, Virginia House, 

J7 Chowringhee, Calcutta 700 071. 


New horizons, new hopes. 
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TORTURE TIME 

In Indian colleges, ragging has become an 
excuse for sexual perversion 


caily every second Hindi 
movie hiis a variation ol 
this scene The new term 
has just begun in a 
college—eo-edueational. 
ot coiirsi'—and the Heroine, a lissome 
l()-year-old, walks in accompanied by a 
group ol giggly friends But their high 
spirits don't last long, (or who should 
appear on the scene but the Villain, in 
this case, the college bully. Walking 
straight up to her he swings into the 
seduction/humiliation routine and the 
thoroughly rattled young lady is com¬ 
pletely tlummoxed as to how to handle 
this attack 

Hntei: the Hcio A senii>r yes. but not 
one who deines a thrill from ragging 
.Sizing up the situation—and the 
girl— III a glance, he immedi.itely spr¬ 
ings to the defence ol the distressed dam¬ 
sel The usual fisticuffs ensue, the Ciood 
Student defeats the Bad Student And all 
IS well on the campus ever after 
If only life always imitated ail' 
Unfortunately, on most occasions it 
doesn’t, as almost every fresher m colle¬ 
ges all over India has discovered to his 


Ol hei peril Yes.raggingisonlytoocom- 
mon and bullies all too frequently 
encounleietl on the campus Hut, alas, in 
real hie theie is no knight in shining 
armour riding to the rescue 

Instead, new students m colleges 
have to provide amusement to their 
seniois during the first lew weeks of joi¬ 
ning, and the lun isn't always clean and 
wholesome There .ire still institutions 
where ragging is restricted to such harm¬ 
less stufi as making ireshers smg a song, 
propose to the (liinvan. hold on to each 
cither’s shoulders and run around the 
grounds impelsonating a train, oi crawl 
dow n the corridors on their way to class 
But, ol late, the nature of ragging has 
changed lor the worst 

riiese days it is fairly common to 
come across students w ho have been bea¬ 
ten up allei they refused to be obey the 
commands ol their seniors, made to urin¬ 
ate on live wires, been ‘brainwashed’ by 
seniors who force their faces into a com¬ 
mode and pull the Hush, or even had to 
strip in public On many occasions, the 
humiliation may even e.xtend to sexual 
molestation and, in the case of male stu- 



AN UGLY PAHERN □ Sonic common forms ofr(ii>f^inf^ 


Sexual harassment 



This can express itself in 
various ways: in asking a girl if 
she is a virgin or forcing her to 
kiss all the boys in the room; 
getting her to strip while the 
seniors stare their eyes out; or 
even abusing her sexually. 

Male students may be 
compelled to indulge in 
homosexuai acts. 


Sadism 



The most common practice 
that falls within this category is 
making students urinate on a 
live wire. Other methods 
include pushing the head of a 
fresher into a commode and 
pulling the flush, making him 
walk narrow parapets on the 
terrace of tall building and 
forcing him to take drinks. 


L 



dculs, sodomy 


R ugging IS a practice peculiar lo 
India. Nowhere else in the world do 
you find senior students in colleges tortu¬ 
ring their juniors in quite as bi/iiire and 
violent a manner. Perhaps the chtsesi 
equivalent to the practice would he the 
bullying that was very common in 


Violence 



This could range from plain 
physical battering to more 
refined forms of torture. But on 
occasion, particularly in states 
like Bihar, ragging can assume 
larger proportions, with 
freshers landing up in college 
with hired hoodlums, armed 
with guns, to extract their 
revenge. 
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English public schoi^K bctoK the 
Scciincl World Wji. But heie, the v lolen- 
ce iiiid sexu.il lonteni that ehaiaclcrixcs 
ragging on Indian campuses was quite 
absent. 

I’sychi.ilrisis beiiece that the carnal 
uveilonesthat neatly all incidents ol'rag- 
gingassumearecaiisedby sexual trustia- 
tion which IS endcinic among the stu- 


Caste conflict 




This is a fairly recent 
development. Now, in 
certain colleges, a Bhumihar 
senior will never rag a 
Bhumihar fresher, and so on. 
Much worse, upper castes 
gang up against scheduled 
caste/scheduled tribe 
students and do their best to 
make life miserable for them. 


dent coiriBiunity of the country. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr Latha Satish, psychologist and 
counsellor, youngsters are at their most 
aggiessive when they enter college "It 
IS during the ages of 14 and 20," she 
says, "that the most dramatic sexual 
development takes place in human 
beings This is the time when youngsters 
arc |ust beginning to become aware of 
themselves. And since they don't have 
any way of legitimately expressing 
themselves sexually at their age, their 
instincts are satisfied vicariously." 

Most often this vicarious sense of 
en|oyment is derived through ragging. 

Agrees Nceraj Kumar. DCP (south), 
Delhi: "Ragging has definitely assumed 
a more vicious and sexually-oriented 
fonn during the past two years Pre¬ 
viously, it wa,s frifendlicr and rarely got 
physical, especially with female siu 
dents. Now everything goes." 

Among the things that do go are: 

• Stripping. This is a fairly common 
practice, with students—both male and 
female—being made to parade naked 
around the campus. In Delhi's Ramjas 
College, on 24 September, 1991, two 
male students, Ajit Kumar Ojha and 
Achyutanand Jha, forced a girl to strip in 
the boy's hostel. The boys were latei 
expelled. 

• Two 17-ycar-old students ol the 
Regional Engineering College, Silchar, 
fled their hostels after they were made to | 


parade in the nude and read aloud ponin- 
graphic literature m September 1991 

• In August 1991). ten female students of 
.ladavpur Umveisity, Calcutta, were 
sti ipped and made to vs atch blue nun les. 

• At the various Indian Institutes of 
Technology (HT). ‘night classes' arc a 
legular occurrence. Here seniois initiate 
fresheis into the art of obscenity, loicing 
them to learn and etiact vulgar gestures 

• Treshers arc also made to enact caba¬ 
rets, made famous by Hindi films, and 
mock mamages, which end with them 
liav mg to simulate the sexual act 

• .Students ol a pi n ate engineering colle¬ 
ge in Madras were made to strip on a sub¬ 
urban railway platlorm cailier this year 

• Latha. a fresher m Presidency Colle¬ 
ge. Madras was presented w itli a choice- 
she could cither undress in front of the 
group of boys who had cornered her, oi 
she coulil kiss all of them. She opted for 
the latter. 

• A Iresherat M S Ramaiah Institute of 
Technology (MSRTT) complained in 
1984 that not only had his seniors beaten 
him up. they had also sodomised him 
The police made some arrests in this 
connection. 

• Namita, a student of Science College. 
Patna, was made to strip naked on her 
fust day m college and stand naked in 
the hostel lobby for hours on end. 

• At Patna College, Scema Motilal w as 
asked il she'd ever had sex with a boy. 
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She was then asked lo kiss the boys pre¬ 
sent. When she refused, she was Idrecd 
to comply with the demand. 

• Freshers in J [) Women's Collej’c. 
Patna, were made to dress in skimpy out¬ 
fits. dance lo the w'ords of an obscene 
song, all the while making vulgar gestu¬ 
res to keep their seniois entertained. 

• On 3 August, IWI, Sandeep Singha 
Roy, a fresher at Iff' Kharagpur, was ask¬ 
ed to simulate the sexual act before 
being forced to walk along the railing of 
the second-floor balcony. He slip|x*d 
and fell, in|uring himself seriously 

• A student al .Itidavpur University, Cal¬ 
cutta. was shown dirty pictures by his 
seniors and then made to strip and 
masturbate m their presence. 

T he list IS endless And on most iK'ca- 
sions the authorities turn a blind eye 
to the incidents of ragging. In Sandeep 
Smgha Roy's ca->e, lor instance, the 
director of IIT, K L. Chopra, launched a 
massive cover-up operation, trying his 
best to prevent ihe police from mvesiiga- 
Img Ihe case. 

.At R.imias College, where a female 
student was made to strip, the s;ime 
covei-up exercise was mounted, file 
principal of the college. Dr Rajendra I’ra- 
sad, the vice principal. Dr R S. Chawla 
and Ihe hostel warden, V S. 
Ramachandran, all passed conflicting 
statements and denied knowledge of the 
incident fhe University authorities 
later commented that the college should 
have informed them earliei so tiuii 


CENTRES OF RAGGING 
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appropriate action was itiken 

But what constitutes ‘appropriate 
action"' .Says Delhi police officer .Nee- 
ra| Kumar "I'nioriunalely. there is no 
litw staling how we should deal with rag¬ 
ging and us such it is not rcallv a cognisa¬ 
ble olTeiice undet Ihe Indian Penal 
Code " 

Kumai adils. that unless they .ire real 
l> seiious, c.ises of tagging are dismiss¬ 
ed as 'leasing' Most siuilenis agiee 
Says a fresher at Khalsa College, Delhi 
"If one complains to the authorities, the 
ragging wall gel even worse And the 
authorities don't do anything anyway, 
so what's the point m cmnplainmg and 
milking things woise lor youisell '" 


V Its own ce. 


The aiilhorities, of eouise. ha\e a Ji»- 
leient story lo tell, 'Ragging is .1 ihmg of 
the past," says Ms Kama, .1 leciuiei of 
sociology at .Stella M;ins College. 
Madi.'is "We h.i\e m;inagcd lo si;imp it 
out altogether in our college " Here 
gioupsol senior siudents. etilled 'Senior 
I'llends', are .issigned the task of stick¬ 
ing close lo the Ireshers, showing them 
aiound ;md, m general, ensuiing ih.il 
they conic lo no h.imi 

Al M.idnis Medical College (MMC). 
things weie much Ihe same Remembers 
.Saril;i, now a second-year student, 
"Allei we |omc'd. tor the fust 15 diiys. 
we weic given escorts who st.iyed with 
us right until we left in the evening and 
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On the north campus of Delhi 
University, the most serious 
offenders are Khalsa College 
and Ramjas College. Their 
counterparts on the south 
campus are Atma Ram Sanata- 
na Dharma (ARSD), Satyavati 
College and Dayal Singh. 


Ragging is not quite so pro¬ 
nounced in the colleges of this 
city, but the students at the 
Indian Institute of Technology 
(IIT), Powai, do have a tough 
time. In neighbouring Pune, 
the medical colleges are the 
worst offenders. 


The worst case of ragging in 
recent times was recorded in 
near-byKharagpur at the Indi¬ 
an institute of Technology, 
where a student fell off the 
second-floor balcony In the 
city itself, ragging is not 
quite so vicious. 














FOCUS 



Ragging can be 
harmless, but 
frequently 
victims are 
beaten up and 
have to be 
hospitalised 


made sure that iioseniois bullied us " An 
anti rageiii^ eoiiimitlee was set up in the 
erillege in l‘JS,<, eomprisinjj stall niem- 
bets Inim the \aMous departments, and 
says [)i .Seh ara|, "Wc eanie to an ajtree- 
ttienl with the .Student ('ouneil th;tt tt 
wouldti't represetit the ease ot any stu¬ 
dent who was pulled up I'oi rai!;‘;iii_i; " 

At St Xaviei's Collejze. Caleulta. 
Iheie IS wh;il balhei Walsh, who h.indles 
student allairs, .ileseribes as ’kin' rag- 
ging " f'o pieveni any excessive lagging 
lioin tiiking place." says the priest, "wc 
have l athers prowling the coiiidors on 
the look-out lor likely ollenders." 

Thanks to such measuies. the meiden- 
ec ol tagging has decreased somewhat in 


certain colleges. Says CJerald B John. ;i 
senior at the Kempegowda Institute of 
Medic.tl Sciences in Bangalore "The 
most extreme form ol tagging today 
may be asking a girl it she is a virgin 
Just the laet thiit she blushes or gels fun 
ous IS enough lor the seniors, and they 
let her go " 

Nilin R;i|. ;i fresher :il St Joseph's (’ol- 
lege ol Arts and Sciences, agrees. "The 
seniors, bolh guys and girls, may catch 
hold ol a guy and bully him to buy them 
cigaietles Or il he looks as if he is 
loaded, they may Itike him to a neaiby 
pub and slick him with the bill" 

But il mtitlers had improved so, 
would Shaiat Kariappa, a (’ooig student 


Bangalore 



The most notorious colleges in 
the city: M.S. Ramaiah Insti¬ 
tute of Technology (MSRIT) 
and M.S. Ramaiah Medical 
College. In 1984 the police arrested 
several senior students after a 
fresher complained that he 
had been sodomised. 


Patna 



The most vicious forms of rag¬ 
ging take place in Bihar Engi¬ 
neering College and Langat 
Singh College, though some 
students insist that there's not 
much to choose between 
them and the other institutions 
of the city 


ill Phihiincnas (’ullegc m Mysore, have 
committed suicide early iii September 
this year ' 

Soon alter Kariappa |oined college, 
he had gone back home to tell his father 
that he wished to leave as heeould no lon- 
gci bear being ragged mercilessly His 
father thought he should give it another 
try and cajoled Sharal into rejoining 
college 

Kariappa agreed and went back to 
Mysoie. A few days later, be was dead. 

The case received national attention 
when R K Narayan mentioned it in 
Patliament, asking the government m do 
something tibout the menace ot nigging. 
The principal of the college, for his part, 
insisted that Sharal had not been ragged 
by senior students til all, but harassed by 
outsiders who would visit the hostel. 
Police investigations arc still in progress. 

But no amount of sleuthing will do 
any good when it comes to wiping ragg¬ 
ing oti our college campuses. F'or that 
the college authorities and the govern¬ 
ment have to get together and formulate 
a policy which can effectively deal with 
the menace II is only when ragging beco¬ 
mes an tilfence uiuler the Indian Penal 
Code, with prosecution and punitive 
action following as a mailer tif course, 
would the situation improve. 

Until then, the Namitas, Lalhas and 
■Sandeeps will have to suffer. Or, like 
Sharat, die when they can no longcrcope. 

Reported by Osurl 
Lankeeh/Beagelore, Mono 
BarMaya/New DelM, Rabin 
Qupta/Caleutta, Priyamvada 
Rumar/Madrae, NandHta 
Madgavkar/Bombay and Faltan 
Ahmad/Patna 
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Shak e, rattle and Rao 

The Prime Minister reshuffles the bureaucracy 


Ever since he slid into 
his new role as Prime 
Minister, P V. Nara- 
simha Kao has been 
very busy. Not too 
long after his first 
hundred days in 
DELHI power. Rao has made 
^ ChailgCS at 
the level of the bureaucrat. About half- 
a-dozen secretaries find themselves in 
new offices. Another 12 will be reshuffl¬ 
ed later this month. And in the next 
phase, several new appointments are 
expected, as well as changes in the defen¬ 
ce and power ministries. The only immo¬ 
vable pole seems to be Naresh Chandra, 
who is likely to continue as pnncipal 
secretary. 

For the lime being, there is hectic acti¬ 
vity in the corridors of power. And the 
main criterion for selection is not really 
something the corridors are lined with: 
honesty. The positions for commerce 
secretary and coal secretary are expect¬ 
ed to be filled by persons with an image 
of honesty, as per the wishes of the 
Prime Minister. The present civil avia¬ 
tion secretary Ganeshan was expected to 
fill one of the posts, but Madhavrao Sem- 
dia simply refuses to let him go Steel 
secretary R. Vasudevan was also a con¬ 
tender but is unwilling to leave the steel 
ministry. Ganeshan would have met the 
Prime Minister's requirements for 
honesty. This is the very reason that ,Scin- 
dia wants to retain him at civil aviation. 
With both Indian Airlines and Air India 
set to finalise deals for buying aircraft, 
an honest man is dearly needed. 

Vasudevan had also been approached 
for the powerful post of home secretary 
but nixed the offer as it would put him 
squarely in the limelight. N.N. Vohra is 
expected to be shifted from defence and 
if Cabinet secretary Chandra has his 
way, information and broadcasting 
secretary Mahesh Prasad will take his 
place. The decision was to be taken 
much earlier but fell through for various 
reasons. Prasad is known for his compet¬ 
ence and integrity. During his tenure as 
environment secretary, even Mancka 
Gandhi, the then minister, could not 
tackle him. 



hSh yadav 


Human resource development secre¬ 
tary Anil Bordia, who is close to the 
Prime Minister, could find himself in 
the commerce minisfry. If anything, that 
will keep him out of Arjun Singh’s way 
as they don't exactly feel comfortable 
with each other. But unless anything con¬ 
crete develops, all this just amounts to 
speculation, for the moment, a favourite 
pastime in Delhi. 

Narasimha Rao completed the first 
phase of the reshuffle in close consulta¬ 
tion with his ministers. For example, 
S B. Chavan wanted M.D. Godbole^o 
be home secretaiy and the latter got the 
post. Godbole is also close to defence 
minister Sharad Pawar. Raj Bhargava 
was moved tt) the urban development 
ministry from the home ministry And 
the chairman of the Food Corporation of 
India, J. l.yri, is likely to become a speci¬ 
al secretary in the Prime Minister’s 
Office. 

There has been stimc disappointment 
in the lield ol money. K P. Geethaknsh- 
nan is secretary of both the revenue and 
finance departments. P.K. Lahari, who 
had been revenue secretary, is off to 
Manila and the Asian Development 
Bank, much to his reluctance. He would 
have preferred being coal secretary. The 
finance secretary. S.P. Shukla, who 
would have liked nothing better than go 
to Manila, finds himself empty-handed 
following his removal. He is, however, 
tipped to be the officer on special duty in 
the Cabinet secretariat. Happily, Mon- 
tek Singh Ahluwalia is the new secreta¬ 
ry of economic affairs, an important post 
^ that calls for hard work, ability and 
honesty, qualities that he has in abundan¬ 
ce. And although Gopi Arora is being tip¬ 
ped for Cabinet secretary, it is more than 
likely that he will be continuing his stint 
in Washington with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Not much controversy was generated 
in the first pha.se of the reshuffle. It is 
doubtful that 4here will be any in the 
second phase either. Throughout this 
total shake-up, one thing is clear: Nara-' 
simha Rao is evidently sticking to his 
image of being a non-controversial 
Prime Minister. • 

§lmklm/M0w OmHil 
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Xhm north-east: cast aside 

The outsid ers 

The Congress in the north-eastern states feels left out of 
the national mainstream 



Altonalion, both 
phv'-ical UA'J econo¬ 
mic, brought the 
North-casiem C’on- 
gress Coordination 
Committees 
(N EC’CC) of the north- 
eastern states together 
in Gangtok, Sikkim, 
on 26 September The general isolation 
of the region from the rest of the country 
has been a constant sore point with the 
representative states. I’his has led to vari¬ 
ous insurgency movements coupled 
with numerous acts of terrorism. All this 
was summed up in a statement issued by 
the meet which said, "What is happen¬ 
ing today is the expression of the accu¬ 
mulated anger, bitterness, frustration 
and distrust. Terrorism is presenting 
itself as an instrument of social war." 

Partition seems to be the root of the 
problem and some of the slates have 
even sought help from across the border 
to find a solution to insurgency. The sta¬ 
tes felt that being land-locked, they not 
only had to seek overseas investments 
but also work out trade agreements 
among themselves. The meet’s chair¬ 
man, Union minister of state for coal, 
P.A. Sangma, feels that legalised and 
regulated border trade should come into 
effect as soon as possible. Arbitrary 
lines of demarcation separated the sour¬ 
ces of natural resources from those enter¬ 
prises that were using them. 


Arms and 
the men 


Does the ULFA get 
explosives from Bihar? 

Think of Bihar coal¬ 
fields and images of 
mafia dons and their 
gun-toting henchmen 
spring to mind. And 
now, further blacken- 
kJlliHBIHB ing the area’s name is 
BIHAR the distinct possibility 
that the region is a j 
source ol explosives supplies for the I 
ULFA (United Liberation Front of 
Assam). Those involved include officia¬ 
ls of at least three subsidiaries of Coal 
India Limited (CIL) and quite a few per¬ 
sonnel of Kastern Railway. 


Border trade could prove extremely 
lucrative lor the north-eastern states. 
The area is bordered by China. 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal, Burma and 
Bangladesh. Trade is bemg encouraged 
to facilitate a semblance of economic 
viability in the region. Seemingly, there 
IS a rush on to clear all hurdles before ter¬ 
rorism starts to manifest itself in its 
worst fonns. 

P.A. Sangma appears confident of per¬ 
suading the Indian and Bangladeshi 
governments to take the necessary steps. 
Not long back, a Bangladeshi trade dele¬ 
gation had visited Shillong and met the 
Meghalaya chief minister to advocate 
trade liberalisation. The NECCC gene¬ 
ral, .secretary stated that no drastic moves 
of reform were afoot but a simple exten¬ 
sion of existing bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments. Passenger and goods train traffic 
between the north-east, particularly Tri¬ 
pura, should be encouraged, he felt. 
Even more so, as there is regular service 
plying between Amritsar and Lahore in 
Pakistan. 

In its isolation, the north-east has 
found unity. Now it is for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take a serious look at the 
region’s problems and to raise them whe¬ 
never bilateral talks with neighbouring 
countries arise. 

The NECCC meet simply stated the 
obvious. The problems need to be 
addressed as soon as possible. • 

MbUH ChoutUHiry/Om^fiok 
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The ULFA militants: awaHIng 
more shipments? 

This was determined by a two- 
member team of police officials which 
was despatched from Assam to confirm 
suspicions. Railway stations located 
along the West Bengal-Bihar border in 
the Asansol and Dhanbad subdivisions 
are said to be the conduit for explosives 
entering Assam. 

A thrcc-wcck-long investigation in 
different collieries ot Central Coal¬ 
fields Limited (CCL), Eastern Coal¬ 
fields Limited (ECL) and Bharat Cak¬ 
ing Coal Limited (BCCL) revealed that 
these were the major points of supply of 
explosives and detonators for the ULFA 
militants. The explosives were sent 
using aliases as the addressees. A close 
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llc^us was revealed between railway 
employees and the militant group with 
the seizure of hundreds of forwarding 
notes from diflerent parcel oft ices of the 
Dhanbad division ol l-.astcrn Railway. 
Said a senior police ollieer. "Without 
having close connections with the milit¬ 
ant groups. It IS impossible to send these 
materials liom one slate to another." 

Kodetma. better known for its mica 
mines, was also an area wheic lorward- 
ing notes were found. According to olfi- 
cial sources, a certain Messrs Monika 
Hnterprises ol Jhumritilaiya had booked 
a parcel lor a B.D. Agrawal ol Guwaha- 
II. When police in (iuwahati embarked 
upon a series of raids throughout the dis¬ 
trict, over a dozen phoney establish¬ 
ments and persons operating under 



A colllary In Bihar: not Just coal 


assorted pseudonyms were found. 
Investigating officers believe that about 
30.(X)0 powerful detonators and explo¬ 
sives have been sent from the coal-belt 
areas to Assam and other slates. 

Two persons, who operated with the 
full connivance of the Ciovernment Rail¬ 
way P(»lice (GRP), divulged the modus, 
operandi after they were arrested in 
Singhbhutn. W'hen transported, the cra¬ 
tes are usually labelled as hou.sehold 
goods or PVC wiring. Collaborators in 
the coalfields are assigned the task of 
looking after the explosives to be shipp¬ 
ed to the militants. Their task is made 
easier as transport vehicles carrying 
them ply without any security arrange¬ 
ments, making hijacking a simple task. 

At this rate, Bihar will continue to be 
a prime source of explosives for the 
ULFA militants in A,s.sam for some time 
to come. • 

Shivanmth Jhm/Dhmnbad 
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Current 

affairs 

Striking electricity board 
workers call off their 
agitation 

•Someone blinked. In 
this case, chief mini¬ 
ster Shanta Kumar 
hud to back down and 
unconditionally 
accept all the 
demands of the strik¬ 
ing power employees 
in the stale. So much 
for his adamant stand of not being sway¬ 
ed 111 the face of the ’unreasonable’ 
demands of the employees. 

'I'he government had previously 
announced a policy ol ’No work, no 
pay’. But in the wake ot the negotia¬ 
tions, the government agreed to give a 
recoverable advance to the striking 
employees equivalent to the amount of 
their salaries over the strike period. 
Obviously the agitation has paid big divi¬ 
dends lor the employees w ho ha vccscap- 



A.B. Vi^payee (left) and Shatrughan 
Sinha (right): mud In your eyes 


ed any sort of punishment. This is also 
applicable to those who had indulged in 
acts of sabotage. 

This comes as a let-down lor senior 
electncity board olficials and ihost? 
employees wlio perlormed their duties 
during the strike. Meanwhile, as the 
negotiations were under way. members 
ol the Ganga ,Singh Thakiir-led non- 
ga/ciled euiplo>ees Icderation.who sid¬ 
ed with the striking workers, burned effi¬ 
gies of the duel minister, tilin star 
Shatrughan Sinha and BJP leader A.B 
Vajpayee The latter two had visited 
Shimla and had urged Shanta Kumar not 
to bend to the demands of the employees. 


In search of Sergei 

Grishchenko wife scans Assam 


T ears of new widows always have 
some kind of an effect on mass 
psychology. And when the woman 
comes all the way from behind the 
Iron Curtain in search of her husband 
and stoutly refuses to believe in his 
death, her tears have a stronger 
impact on Indian emotions. So, when 
Nelli Gri,shchenko, wife of Soviet 
engineer Sergei Grishchenko, arriv¬ 
ed in Assam, she had the masses with 
her. 

Sergei was kidnapped by the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) in July, and later killed by 
his captors. But Nelli refused to 
believe ir. She flew to India with Ae 
reckless conBdence of one who does 
not dare think otherwise. Nelli was 
calm. 


Till .she walked into her husband’s 
nxvm in the Russian colony of Coal 
India Ltd (CIL), near Margherita. 
This was where her husband had 
lived, where he had waited for her. 
Something snapped inside the iron- 
willed lady. She wept like a baby. 
"There is such tight security 

NuitI OriHiehunko: this Is it? 
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Watch that waste>line 


The Rourkela Steel Plant is cornered on charges of 
water pollution 



The Mate gDvemment asked all depu¬ 
ty eomniisioncrs to withdraw cases of 
tennittalion, suspension and removal. 
Those that had been arrested were also 
released A section of the state leader¬ 
ship had asked the chiel minister to tone 
down his stand as it might cost the party 
dearly in future elections. Why .Shanta 
Kumar backed down is a mattei of deba 
te. Undoubtedly, electoral considera¬ 
tions played a part, but so did the fact 
that the enure stale was being mconse- 
nienced by the lack of power 
For the time being, however, the 
people of Himachal Pradesh can look 
forward to an iininierrupled supply ol 
power. • 

J.N. Sadhu/Shimla 


today." she burst out at one point, 
"but what were you doing then?" 
There was no answer to her ques¬ 
tions. And no response to the appeals 
she ha.s covered As,sam with—in 
English, Assamese and Russian 
—asking for infonnation about her 
husband, hoping that somewhere 
someone would give her a clue. 

Besides, the ULFA had 
already made a statement in the pre¬ 
ss, announcing Grishchenko’s death. 
He had died in an encounter with the 
militants when he had tried to escape, 
they said, and his bullet-riddled bc^y 
had fallen into the river Buridhing. 
The body could not be recovered. 

But Nelli Grishchenko’s presence 
in A.s$am, in .search of her husband, 
has had an impact. Mass emotion has 
swerved decisively against the 
ULFA. And the militants have realis¬ 
ed that killing the Russian was a 
wrong move. • 

Jkahoka CM awfttrty/ Mmq fiia iUa 


Industrialists don’t 
always see eye to eye 
with environmen¬ 
talists. But they get 
away with it. Unless 
there is a hitch, that is. 

-* Recently, the Rourkc- 

la Steel Plant (RSP) 
came up against one 
such, in the concrete form of a case in the 
Supreme Court. What gives further sub¬ 
stance to the petition is that it has been 
reinforced by the near complete support 
of the Orissa Prevention and Control of 
Pollution Board. 

■ The petition was tiled by M.D.N. 
Panicker, general secretary of the Rour¬ 
kela Shramik Sangh. on behalf of his 
union, which is affiliated with the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress(IN- 
TUC). The plant, the petition pointed 
out. pumps waste roll coolant oil, dis¬ 
charged from its silicon steel mill, into 
the river Brahmani. This river pollution 
affects the residents of Rourkela, as well 
as those living along the river bank, 
further downstream. Besides, the peti-. 
lion also seeks relief for the residents of 
the steel city and its neighbourhoods 
from other forms of pollution, like gas 
leaks. • 

Not suipnsingly, the R.SP has totally 
rejected the charges of criminal negli¬ 
gence. ha.s denied that it ha.s been callous 
about implementing anti-pollution mea¬ 
sures and, consequently, has been taken 
aback by the Prevention and Control of 
Pollution Board’s affidavit on behalf of 
the state government. The Board has 
"welcomed" all the five prayers made in- 
the petition, including an order restrain¬ 
ing the RSP from discharging "untreat¬ 
ed effluents into the river Brahmani", 
and has even specifically agreed with 
the petitioner regarding the need to stop 
the discharge of roll coolant oil. The 
Board has also agreed that the RSP 
.should cany out a thorough medical 
check of the total population of the river 
belt and Rourkela, to determine the ext¬ 
ent of harm caused by the effluent 
discharge. 

In fact, the Board's support has help¬ 
ed the petition no end. "The RSP is requi¬ 
red to completely recycle the used roll 


coolant oil, for which hardware exists," 
wrote the Board to the court. "But there 
has been lapses on the part of the RSP in 
operating this plant. The Board is insist¬ 
ing on the RSP for fully revamping this 
recycle arrangement and to ensure that 
no discharge from this unit finds its way 
to the Gurdihi nullah and finally to the 
river Brahmani." 

And the Board has not stopped there. 
It has ordered the RSP to implement all 
pollution control measures by 31 



TfM Rourkela St0«maiit: oil 
■ndtrouMo 


December, failing which it "will not hesi¬ 
tate to take legal action against the indus¬ 
try as per provisions of the Water and 
Air Acts." 

As if this was not trouble enough, 
there is a religious hungama as well. A 
part of the petition alleged that the roll 
coolant oil contains the fat of cows and 
pigs, which has set both Hindu and 
Muslim sentiments ablaze. And whether 
environmentalists get their way or not, 
religion-mongers certainly will. Maybe 
the RSP should take a lesson from the 
Sepoy Mutiny back in the British era, 
and clean up their mess before fat is add¬ 
ed to the fire of discontent, a 
Sanda P. Naada/Bhubanaawar 
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I t #esn’t too long back when chief 
minister Laloo l^asad Yadav deci¬ 
ded to check the state of Bihar’s hos¬ 
pitals for himself. To do so, he took a 
novel approach: he stood in line as 
• part of the general public in order to 
get his ailing daughter treated. After 
an hour had elapsed, his daughter's 
condition started deteriorating. With 
the line showing no sign of advan¬ 
cing, LuI(H) was forced to take his 
daughter to a private nursing home. 

There is a lesson to be learnt here. 
Not all in Bihar can afford private 
medical treatment On 13 
September, Miniyan Devi, a tribal 
woman, was dented admission to a 
hospital on the grounds that she had 
no money to deposit. The pregnant 
woman was dragged off the preihises 
by hospital employees and left to 
fend for herself. Miniyan gave birth 
to aboy on the road thanks to a sympa¬ 
thetic ayah. 

As it is, the hospital has a que.stion 
mark over it. The hospital’s .superin¬ 
tendent, P. Sahay, and the doctors 
have been at a virtual state of war 
over dubious medical purchases and 


What’s up, 
doc? 

Health eare in Bihar 
hits a new low 
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Miniyan Daid: roadaMa liaiivary 


the employment of fourth-grade^ 
employee.s. Seventy per cent of the 
doctors attached to the hospital 
moonlight at private nursing homes 
throughout the state. 

A commission of enquiry was set 
up. Said a senior member of the 
committee: "The doctors who have 
been posted there for the last several 
years and have formed a doctors’ 
mafia will be transferrgd after a meet¬ 
ing of the screening committee." 

The Akhil Bhaniya Vidyarthi Pari- 
shad (ABVP), the student wing of 
the BJP, cannot wait until then. On 
16 September, they ransacked the 
administrative block of the hospital 
and damaged a Maruti van parked 
within the premises. They were pro- 
te.sting the "inhuman attitude" of the 
doctors and the hospital superinten¬ 
dent who.se house was later gheraoed. 

[..etters were dashed off to the 
chief minister and Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao to secure their help 
in setting matters at the hospital 
straight. Failing this, the activists 
threatened to take action. • 
ShlvmtBtit Jha/tHianbaa 


The bridg e cracked 

A crucial link between two districts is falling apart 


~~ Constructed just 20 

years ago. the Shara- 
vathi Bridge is 
already showing signs 
of wear and tear And 
how. Built in 1971, 
MHHMH the 3,44()-fcet-long 
KARNATAKA cement and iron 
bridge has started to 
develop cracks and is on the verge of 
imminent collapse. However, many 
don’t find the state of disrepair surpn- 
sing, considering that the Pioneer Hngi- 
neering and Construction Company of 
Hyderabad built the bridge. It was the 
company responsible for the bridge on 
the Mandovi in Goa, which collapsed in 
the Eighties. 

The Sharavathi Bridge is a lifeline for 
the economies of the two coastal dis¬ 
tricts of Karnataka—Uttara Karnataka 
and Dakshina Karnataka—which it con¬ 
nects. The condition of the bridge has 
meant a severe disruption in trade and 
transportation between the two districts. 
At one time, about 2,500 vehicles u.sed 


to ply the bridge everyday, but now, that 
numbrr has been substantially reduced. 

Said Narayanaswamy. a villager of 
the area. "This means that if wc have to 
take anything across the river, we have 
to go back to the old days and use the 
country boats." The bridge had been 
demanded by rcsiilents of the districts 
since the early Fifties. It only became 
reality in the Seventies and now, 20 
years later, it is literally falling apart. 

The public works department (PWD) 
has been scrambling to stem the rot, 
albeit unsuccessfully. Any repair measu¬ 
res are.at best, temporary. Spray-scaling 
of the cracks has proved to be an unvia- 
ble solution and propping up the bridge 
on huge logs of timber can hardly be call¬ 
ed a permanent solution. Not to mention 
the danger involved to those who use the 
bridge. Says Thimme Gowda, a fisher¬ 
man in the area, "Each titnc a vehicle pas¬ 
ses over the bridge, the pillars under it 
tremble." 

In view of the bad condition of the 
bridge, the state government had banned 


the plying of heavy vehicles over it. 
People are now lorced to either walk or 
use country boats to get to the other side, 
which often become dangerously 
overcrowded. 

The materials used to build the Rs 83 
lakh bridge were of extremely poor 
quality, which showed within five years 
of Its construction. Plaster started to 
peel, the pillars began to disintegrate 
and the iron rods showed signs of rust¬ 
ing from exposure to the sea air. Other 
than the ban on heavy vehicles, the state 
government has done precious little to 
rectify the situation. It has, however, 
declared its willingness to order a probe. 

The half-hearted attempts at repairing 
the bridge has cost the government Rs 
50 lakhs over the last ten years. The Cen¬ 
tre has approved Rs 1.6 crores for 
further repair work although^he Karna¬ 
taka government .seems to have just giv¬ 
en up. A blueprint for another bridge, 
which will cost Rs 18 crores, is being 
prepared. 

But the fadl remains that public 
money will be poured into the new pro¬ 
ject and the same was used for the Shara¬ 
vathi Bridge. • 

Omari Laakamh/Bang^ora 
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It is production 
stylists who lend 
advertisements that 
perfect touch 


Q uestion; Why did Sha¬ 
ron Clarke Sequeira 
hold a white cup in the 
Lakme nailpolish ad? 
Answer To show off 
her fabulous maroon nails. 

And if you are curious enough to won¬ 
der why her blazer was navy blue and 
scarf bright red, the answer would be the 
same. The white cop held in Sequdra’s 
shapely fingers ma^ all the difference; 
between an ad that is great and one that’s 
only so-so. 

Those who have cared to study recent 
trends in advertising are quick to remark 
that press and film ads have never befme 
been so glitzy or snazzy. Wbetho’ 
they’re peddling tea or condoms, ads 
today have the s«t of spit ami polish 
associated only widi foreign magazines 
once, and the change is largely due to the 
efforts of a new breed of professionals in 
the field of advotising. While the world 
at large may not have heard of produc¬ 
tion stylists, these top-notchers of today 
have become incrrasingly indispoisible 


DAVID 

He has worked on such campaigns as Usha sewing machine, Monte Carlo 
sweaters and Eureka FOrbes and iritends to start his own producdon unit 











HEMANTTmVEDI 

For the Sheetal catalogue, he modeiled the gaudy 
caftans on models surrounded by gilded cages 
and lush greenery since the campaign was aimed 
at attracting an Arab clientele 


PREETI 
VYAS 
GIANNETI 


to art directors and are so much in 
demand that they can pick and choose 
their campaigns and name their price. 

From picking out locations to sug¬ 
gesting models, from finding just the 
right chair to picking out the ]u:ce.sso- 
ries, from arranging su.shi to selecting, 
ordering and flying in rare orchids, you 
can depend on the stylist to deal with the 
nitty-gritty of a campaign. 

Not that stylists are the "fetch- 
and-carry" odd jobbers they used to be 
in the days when the art director was 
King. Today's stylists will decide and 
tell the art director just how the folds of a 
sari should be draped or what the right 
toppings for blueberry icecream should 
be. 

J ust ten years ago the profession had 
not evuheard of production stylists, 
instead, amt were model coordinators 
who ir^jSpned files and liaised bet¬ 
ween HpIIhs. agencies and photogra¬ 
phers. So^where down the line these 
cbordio^^ began collecting props and 
c| 0 thes#||behalf of their iiicreasingly- 


busy an directors. As the stakes got high¬ 
er with media rates and the cost of raw 
stock spiralling out of hand, an directors 
and their clients began getting more and 
more demanding about the quality of 
photographs and the detailing of the- 
background. ft wasn’t long before the 



production stylist emerged in this 
scenario. 

"Ad agencies want the best. And they 
don't mind paying well as long as they 
don’t have to re-shoot." says stylist 
David Whitbread who has woiked on 
such campaigns as Usha sewing machi¬ 
nes, Monte Carlo sweaters and Eureka 
Forbes. Andirector fteeti VyasGiannet- 
ti (who did the Lakme campaign with 
stylist Suzanne Merwanji and model 
Sharon Clarice Sequeira for Trikaya 
(jtfey) concurs, "The stylist definitely 
makes a contribution and it shows. It’s 
not something you can put your finger 
on. But the right chair or table or car all 
contribute to the making of a photo¬ 
graph. It is the finish that makek ait the 
difference." 

Recalls Scema Sawhny, one of the 
most senioynofessionals who began as 
an account executive with LintaS 20 
years ago, "I started as a fetch-and-cany 
person, but since I was fairly organised. 
I was able to get art directors what they 
wanted." The first few campaigns were 
easy enough—one for Lidcme, shot by 
















art director on the Lakme campaier), she 
imed up with stylist Suzanne Merwanji to 
;us attention on Sharon Clarke 
queira’s maroon nails, set off by the 
lite cup the model held 




SUNIL VIJAYKAR 

For Vadilal's flavour of the month, Fruit n' Crunch, 
he displayed two scoops of ice-cream on a plate 
and used a purple orchid to add a distinctive touch 


Adrian Stevens for which Sawhny had 
to get together a whole bunch of lusci¬ 
ous looking fruits the model, Nandini 
Sen, could bite her Lakmed lips into, 
and the other for Nutri Nuggets for 
which Sawhny organised fo^ and 
cutlery. 

"Before long I realised that although 
this may not be a very interesting Job for 
a lot of people, it was a good way to earn 
a living," says Sawhny who describes 
herself as a production coordinator, 
rather than a stylist. "My talent really 
lies in getting in as much talent as I can 
and executing the job properly." 

Sawhny got the props together for the 
much talked about Kamasutra condom 
ad film shot by Shyam Ramana for Lin- 
tas. "Here it was a case of two minds thin¬ 
king about the same thing. It just made 
my woiic so much easier," says Ramana. 
The 15-second film shows a young 
couple returning home after a party, sett¬ 
ling down to a game of chess and then, 
presumably, reaching for their Kama- 
sutras. Ramana wanted a chess set 
where the, pieces were "frankly pdiallic 


symbols". Sawhny delivered and more 
—the acrylic pieces could even be lit up 
to cast long and ominous shadows on the 
passion-stricken duo. 

"Don’t underestimate a stylist’s con¬ 
tribution," says Ramana. "It’s very, very 
important. V^at 1 told my stylist was 




J|L. ddfly, styliste m 
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that I wanted a sensuous look; she actual¬ 
ly put that look together." 

Then there are sty ii.sts known for their 
innovative talents. Take the now- 
famous Garden Vareli campaign ^ot by 
photographer Ajit Patel. "The art direc¬ 
tor had a headache that didn’t get any bet¬ 
ter when we discovered that the clothes 
made for the model, Indira Rao, didn’t 
fit her," recalls stylist Hemant Trivedi, 
who specialises in fashion and has also 
done work for Sheetal and Bombay 
Dyeing. What could have ended as a day 
of lost shooting, however, ended on a 
happier note with Trivedi hitting upon 
the idea of draping yards and yards of 
fabric around the model. "I am a kaUv- 
kaar (artiste) who directs the hair, make¬ 
up, garments and accessories of the 
model." says Trivedi. 

A lthough there are currently some 15 
stylists in Bombay who are con¬ 
sidered to be above the mark, the roost is 
really ruled by a handful of four or five 
who have carved very specific niches for 
themselves. Talk to any art director and i 















die chances are that they will adntit to 
dialling stylist Sunil Vijaykar's numbtf 
for food can^gns and Mickey Contract 
tor’s for hair and make-up. Vijaykar’s' 
campaign for Vadilal ice-cream has been 
so successful that he says, "I’m really lin¬ 
ed of doing ice-cream ads. There’s a 
limit to what you can top ice-cream 
with." 

Vijaykar has no formal training as a 
food stylist, but has in the past run an 
hors-d’oeuvre’s catering business called 
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in and now. Make-up and hair styling make all tha difference as far as models 
concerned. And nobody can improve their appearance better 
Mickey Contractor / 


Mmmm... Catering, which is where he 
picked up a lot of styling tips. Featuring 
Vadiial’s flavour of the month. Fruit n’ 
Crunch, Vijaykar used a backdrop paint¬ 
ed by the art director Elsie Nanji for 
Ambience and displayed two scoops of 
ice-cream on a plate, setting them off 
with a purple orchid. 

A common grouse amongst most styl¬ 
ists is the lack of recognition, or even cre¬ 
dit, for their work. "Sometimes you are 
sitting through a CAG award ceremony 
and there is no mention at all of the styl¬ 
ist even though all the creative inputs 
may have come from him," says 
Vijaykar. Another bugbear is dealing 
with agencies and art directors who sim¬ 
ply do not know what they want. "Wedo 
pose a threaRo some ait directms,” conti¬ 
nues Vijaykar, "becauw sometimes we 
end up ^ing their job.” 

Whitbread even goes so far as losayr 
"I don’t really like woriung widt ad agea- 
ci^. Some (lirtctQis don’t Irow. 
what dtty want, nor do I wstt to tvait fior 








STYLE 


months and then beg for payment. The 
big agencies, in particular, tend to think 
that you are privileged to work for them." 

There is, obviously, enough work 
going around—^from agencies' filnuna* 
kers and even international production 
crews flying into India for some "exotic" 
.shoots—and stylists can afford the luxu¬ 
ry of being choosy. "There is so much 
work going around." explains Whit¬ 
bread, "and there is always going to be a 
lot of work especially as more and more 
people have begun advertising." 

Most coordinators and stylists begin 
with a fee of Rs 1,500 per day of actual 
shooting. But for the top-notchers the 
fee could be as high as Rs 3,500 a day. 
Mickey Contractor, whose fabled skills 
at hair and make-up have turned more 
than a few plain Janes into smouldering 
sirens, is reputed to charge Rs 1,500 for 
the metamorphosis, say industry sour¬ 
ces. Not that agencies, or models, are 
grumbling. "Mickey scores miles ahead 
of anyone else because he is so up to date 
with what is happening," says a director, 
requesting anonymity. 

"Six years ago," says model Nandini 
Sen, "we were expected to..^o our own 
make-up and hair and bring our own 
accessories for a shoot." Sen, who recent¬ 
ly made a comeback with a campaign for 
Keo-Karpin hair oil and will hitting 
the ramp again in a fashion show for Glit¬ 
terati, now marvels at the fact that when 
she turns up for work she is expected to 
bring nothing more than herself. "It was 
all so gauche then. Now the art director 
and stylist just spend so much more time 
iii chalking out all the details. And it 
shows. The end result is cleaner, slicker, 
better." 

I f there is one thing that everyo¬ 
ne—from models to art directore—is 
unanimous about, it is the fact that a 
stylist’s Job is not superfluous. "Some 
art directors don’t have the time and 
some just don’t know, so what’s wrong 
with consulting a specialist about the pre¬ 
cise look of a suit or a French table set¬ 
ting?" asks Vyas Gianetti. 

From the art director’s point of view a 
good production stylift has necessarily 
got to have formidable organisational 
skills. It is the stylist’s job to notify 
people about changes in schedules, 
make reservations for location shoots, 
organise meals, create rain scenes and 
sure every conceivable accessory 
or alternative has been taken into 
account. 

And then there is the matter of the 


indefinable aesthetic eye. "There are 
some so-called stylists who run around 
with flashy little visiting cards," says 
Trivedi. "But when you see their portfo¬ 
lio, it amounts to zilch." 

Style also has to do with creating the 
right ambience. For a catalogue for the 
fashion store, Sheetal, Trivedi displayed 
some rather gaudy caftans on models sur¬ 
rounded by lush greenery and gilded 
bird cages. The reason? The caftans 
were aimed at an Arab clientele. 


For now. most stylists—whether trai¬ 
ned in fashion design like Hemant Trive¬ 
di or instinctive like Sunil Vijaykar—a- 
rc playing it by ear, learning on the job as 
they go along. "You can’t train people to 
be good producUon stylists. It is someth¬ 
ing innate and something you just have 
to keep on doing," says Seema Sawhny. 

And what does the future hold? Most 
stylists are happy doing what they are, 
aiming to get better and better with each 
campaign. Others like Whitbread want 
to eventually start their own production 


units and make ad Aims. Vijaykar, on 
the other hand, says he wpuld welcome 
some competition with newer stylists 
coming on to the scene and making a 
mark. "It would certainly be more stimu¬ 
lating to have more pe^le," he says. 
"I'd like to get bigger, train a few people 
so that eventually I could work on two 
shoots simultaneously yet know for sure 
that I am getting the best." 

But until the new stylists make their 
mark, the older hands have quite a Job 


creating that certain indefinable some¬ 
thing, which makes their ads look quite 
unlike any other. So the next time you 
wonder why Ms Clarke Sequeira held a 
white cup, or are tempted to add sotto 
voce. "Who cares" just remember that a 
lot of thought has gone into that deci¬ 
sion. And consider why you remember¬ 
ed the ad in the first place. 

Ten to one, it will be because of that 
white cup. • 

NmirittlUimmu/BomlMV 
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BackTO 

SCHOOL 

Umilllllll There are 
IIIIIIB two kinds of 
students, just like their 
adult counterparts in the 
world outside, at the Jesus 
and Mary College in New 
Delhi. The first is the nor¬ 
mal girl with a healthy out¬ 
look, who is not inordina¬ 
tely proud that Priyanka 
Gandhi happens to share 
the psychology classroom 
with her. The other makes 
up the hysterical crowd of 
celebrity-hunters who 
were all agog recently 
because the ex-Prime 
Minister’s daughter made 
a return to school. 

They searched her face 
for traces of the tragedy 



Priyanka OandM: giri Mxt floor 


that had recently visited 
her family, they speculat¬ 
ed on her conduct and 
apparel during and after 
the funeral, then they won¬ 
dered "why the media did¬ 
n’t leave her alone". 

But the sensible kind 
spoke in glowing terms of 
their classmate’s unusual 
maturity and solid good 
sense. They remembered 
her answering a question 
one day, as to whether she 
rather regretted not being 
a man. No, Priyanka is 
reported to have said. She 
preferred being a woman, 
and an Indian one at that. <• 

And the tall, pretty 
young girl, walking quiet¬ 
ly down the school’s corri¬ 
dors, holding her lecture 
notes, is being groomed to 
grow up into just that. 


Up, up and 

AWAY 

You can pull 
him down, 
for a while. Then up he 
comes again. With the 
resilience of a rubber 
duck in a bathtub full of 
water. 

Look what happened 
when even the terrors of 
the CBl and excise depart¬ 
ments were visited upon 
Dhirendra Brahmachari. 
Nothing. His business 
may have shut down, but 
he is even now preparing 
to resume his air taxi con¬ 
cern in Jammu. On such 
unflappable wings has his 
career continually soared, 
touching ground only 
occasionally when his pur- 
veyorship of spiri¬ 
tual—or temporal 


—power has been called 
into question. 

Remember the patrona¬ 
ge extended to him by 
Indira Gandhi? Remem¬ 
ber the Emergency? 
Remember the more rec¬ 
ent raids carried out on his 
yoga establishments? The 
good, the bad and the 
ugly, Brahmachari sur¬ 
vives them all. 

DhlraiMlni BnriiiiMcliarl: 
tiM swamrs on the nving 



Sport OF 

KINGS 

The fashion¬ 
able 

Bombay, Bangalore and 
Calcutta race courses not- 
withstanding,the Indian’s 
pleasure in diat sport of 
kings on this side of the 
world reaches its peak at 
the Asian Racing Confer¬ 
ence at Hong Kong. 

So imagine his pride 
when our very own star 
jockey, Vasant Shinde. 
completed a sensational 
double at the conference 
—that too riding two com¬ 
plete outsiders. 

While India is regular¬ 
ly represented at Hong 
Kong, Shinde is the furst 
Indian in 20 years to have 
won a race outside the 




Vasant Shlndw 
raehictop 

country in an internation¬ 
al competition. 

R was a personal victo¬ 
ry for Shinde as well. He 
has now totted up a grand 
record of 1,000 winning 
races and 100 Classics vic¬ 
tories to his credit. 
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Compiled by PRITA MAITRA 


miDDLE 
OF THE 
ROAD 

Kamalahasa- 

n treads the 
middle path. He loves 
being a hero, he says, and 
he works hard towards 
that, but he won’t make a 
martyr of himself. Which 
is why he fights shy of put¬ 
ting into execution an 
earlier ambition of mak¬ 
ing a film on the LTTE. 

But the actor of 
Nayakan and Appu Raja 
is hardly likely to hang up 
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his cinematic shoes—his 
admirers would never let 
him—and is currently 
devoting his undeniable 
talent to the less controver¬ 
sial business of producing 
a series of video cassettes 
on adult literacy. Helping 
him in his mission are his 
legion of fans, who are 
conducting literacy cam¬ 
paigns through uncharted 
territoiy in Tamil Nadu. 

Those dedicated 
people have their hero’s 
approval. "Their walk 
starts where the road 
ends," he says of them pro¬ 
udly, "they will go where 
no road goes." 


RUST IN MUSIC 


Foreign packaging 


The truly 
great use 
their power and their 
glory for the advance¬ 
ment of others. So while 
Ravi Shankar is clamour¬ 
ed for anywhere in the 
world’s music stages, he 
has decided to take his har¬ 
mony where it will do the 
most good: South Africa. 

Early next year, he 
will, along with a troupe 
of other musicians, travel 
across that country hold¬ 
ing shows and concerts to 
establish peace and orga¬ 


nise funds for various wel¬ 
fare bodies there. 

The sitar maestro was 
invited by the Mahatma 
Gandhi Phoenix Settle- i 
ment Trust and the Chat - 
sworth Early Learning 
Centre for Children in 
Durban. Since the little 
ones are the first and the 
last to suffer from a 
country’s bloody hi.story, 
it is befitting 
that Ravi Shankar should 
single out their hands to 
hold first. 
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SOMNATH GHOSH : 




Vijay 
Amritraj’s 
communications compa¬ 
ny, Trans Global Net¬ 
work (TGN), will start 
functioning from January 
next year, and one of the 
first things it will do is 
offer a 30-minute covera¬ 
ge on Indian affairs every¬ 
day, beamed across the 
USA and most of the 
globe. 

Vijay’s is a recognised 
face on American televi¬ 
sion, and he has suggested 
to Madhavrao Scindia, in 
Bombay recently, that it 
could be used to arouse 
international interest in 
India. So could those of 
other celebrities, he 
added, citing the example 
of the projection of Paul 
(Crocodile Dundee) 
Hogan’s endorsement 
over US television that 
led to a surge of American 
interest in Australia. 

And it need not be only 



V||ay AmritntI: projactlng 
India 

in the field of tourism that 
India can benefit from 
TGN. Non-resident Indi¬ 
an (NRI) investments are 
also welcome. 

The Union ministr¬ 
ies of both commerce and 
tourism have recognised 
the sense in his argument 
and the former tennis 
player, along with other 
celebrities, will soon be 
‘selling’ India, in the nic¬ 
est possible way, abroad. 













KHAASWUK 


few months 
ago. Sunny 
^ Dcol had cali- 
ed up every 
film joumal- 
ist and maga¬ 
zine of repute to beg that 
they desist from writing 
about him and his auburn- 
haired girlfriend. Wife 
Pooja had been giving him 
hell, he said, and had threate¬ 
ned to pack her bags and take 
off for her parents’ home in 
London along with 
Dcol Junior. 

The media fell for Sun¬ 
ny’s .sob story and promised 
to oblige. But, much to the 
horror of the hacks, Deol 
went on an anti-press binge 
soon after, even while escort¬ 
ing the gorgeous Dimple to 
one filmi function after 
another. 

Clearly Deol has managed 










to convince Pooja to give 
their marriage another chan¬ 
ce. But if it means to conti- 


hcnevcr one 
comes upon 
f 1 ' the sour- 
faced Sonam 
and Rajiv 
Rai, one can’t 
help wondering if they are 
the same couple who, barely 
a year ago, had necked on the 
cover of eveiy glossy. The 
Oye oye girl appears extreme¬ 
ly bored with being Mrs Rai 
and Mr Richie Rich Rajiv is 
hardly the ecstatic husband. 

Recently HMV hosted a 
party for Rai’s latest film, 
Vishwatma on Sonam’s 
birthday. The former sex- 
kitten was asked to cut the 
cake and cut a sorry figure 
instead as she blew on the 
candles, while Rajiv chatted 
up a business associate in a 
comer. 

Not everyone was sympa¬ 
thetic towards the one-time 
actress, though. "It’s okay," 
commented a bitchy actress. 
"They are both happy in their 
own way. Sonam’s got her 
sona and social status. And 
Rajiv has bought his repu¬ 
tation for being straight." 


rom Ms Pro- 
fessional to 
^^^the most hat- 
heroine 
the industry; 
Madhuri 

Dixit has sure come a long 
way. 

Dixit’s producers swear 
that die star has suddenly 
become mbre troublesome 
than Vinod Khanna and 
Shatrughan Sinha put toge¬ 
ther. While Vinod (Parinda) 
Chopra has unceremonious¬ 
ly dropped her from his pre¬ 
stigious 1942 and opted for a 
younger and more coopera¬ 
tive Manisha Koirala, the 
producers of Beta —^Ashok 
(Poonam) Thakeria and 
Inder (.(DU) Kumar—^are 
stuck with her tantrums and 
dicir traumas. Others like 


nue playing two-timer, it 
won’t be long before she 
threatens to walk out again. 



Mehul (Ansoo Bane 
Angarey) Kumar are shedd¬ 
ing tears of frustration vow¬ 
ing never to woric with her 
again. Heroes who were, not 
so long ago, panting for her 
have suddenly lost all 
interest. 

The reason; her alleged 
affair with the Deadly Dutt. 

Not that the relationship is 
doing Sunjay much good 
either. The latest is that Dutt 
has hit the bottle with a 
vengeance, no doubt to dull 
the pangs of conscience • 
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Sanskrit, it is 


In Mattur village, where the ancient tongue 
is used in everyday conversation 



VEDICVIUAGE When the temple bells ring in Mattur, 
men and women emerge from houses constructed in 
the Vedic style conversing in Sanskrit 




T he scene could well 
be set in Vedic 
limes. The strains of 
children reciting Vedic 
shlokas waft down from a 
newly-constructed 
pathshala. Little boys 
clad in crisp white dhotis, 
run around with shaven 
heads which are only 
adorned by little hair 
knots. As the temple bells 
ring, summoning people 
to the aftenuKin puja 
men and women emerge 
from houses constructed 
of wood and mud in the 
architectural style of anci¬ 
ent India. And the fact 
that the spoken language 
apfiears to be Sanskrit 
only serves to complete 
the illusion. 

But illusion IS what it 
IS. Mattur village, which 
appears to be something 
out of the annals of anci- 5 
enl Indian history', has s 
Hero Hondas happily co-1 
existing with sacred cows “■ 

] on a closet look, and it is 
I only the Brahmin Agraha- 
j ra which seems to be 
cocooned in a long- 
forgollcn era 

Established over a thousand years ago 
by a group of migrant Brahmins on the 
banks ol the funga river, Mattur is still 
slt^eped in Brahmmical traditions. But 
the little village, situated some 230 kins 
from Bangalore, first made the headli¬ 
nes some ten years ago when it decided 
to adopt Sanskrit as the spoken langua¬ 
ge. The existence of a si/.eable Bralimin 
population—^which was already well- 
I versed in the Vedas- -made such an idea 
j all the more appealing 
I Explains M.B Snnidhi, a teachci ot 
I Sanskrit: "Until then Sanskrit was 
' thought of as a language restricted to the 
Vedas and those who read them. We 
decided that it could never be called a 
spoken language until people learnt to 
communicate in it. That was how it all 
began." 

Aided by the Hindu ,Seva Prathistana, 
the people of Mattur set about teaching 
their fellows the art of conversation in 
Sanskrit. The experiment received a 
cool re.sponse initially. "Only about a 
100 people enrolled in the beginning for 
our ‘Learn Sanskrit' classes," says Ash- 
wathanarayana Avadhani, a Sanskrit 


scholar and purohu. "But today wc have 
over 1.400 children every year lor our 
various couises." 

The implementation ol the wica was 
not without Its difficulties, though "Ini¬ 
tially," admits Avadhani, "it appealed 
veiy artificial for all of us to be speaking 
in Sansknl Later, however, everyone 
got used to the idea." 

But what IS remarkable about the Mat- 
turexpeniiicntisthat most ofiho.se enrol¬ 
led to take Sanskrit lessons are not 
Brahmins—despite the fact that the com¬ 
munity has a near monopoly hold on the 
language. Most ol the students taking 
the .Sanskrit course belong to such other 
communities as the Vokkaliga, while 
others are members of Scheduled Castes 
and backward classes, with a few even 
belonging to the Muslim faith! 

Today there arc any number of house¬ 
holds in Mattur which have adopted San¬ 
skrit as the language ot everyday use 
l.akshmi Keshava, the head ol one such 
family, used to ow'n a computer school 
in Bangalore. Keshava can barely con¬ 
tain his pride as he reveals that his four- 
ycar-old daughter, Varuna, only 


speaks Sanskrit. "Since 
the day she was bom," he 
beams, "1 haven’t .spoken 
to her in any other 
language." 

But both Avadhani 
and Snnidhi admit that 
the experiment has still a 
long w ay to go. There are 
a number of Mattur resi¬ 
dents who still haven’t 
mastered the ancient 
tongue and speak either 
Sanketi (a ramil dialect) 
or Kannada. R. Manohar. 
for instance, who says: 
"It is easy for the Sanketi 
(ItK'al) Brahmins to adopt 
Sanskiit as they had a 
background of the Vedas. 
With us It IS a different 
story." Eor all that, 
however. Manohar. a 
Kannadiga, is sending his 
two children to .Sanskrit 
classes 

And It is this ticnd that 
holds out ho[ie for the 
Mattur experiment 

But linguistics IS not 
the village's ('Illy claim 
to fame Mattur also ser- 
ves.as a splendid example 
ol ancient architecture. 
Though many of the 
centurics-old houses m the Brahmin 
Agrahara have been pulled down, some 
still exist and present a case study for 
modern architects 

Built ol mud and wood, these houses 
arc attached to one another and construc¬ 
ted so that they lace cKhci north or 
south, with only the side walls exposed 
to the east and west, to provide better 
insulation from the heat Says Dr K.S. 
Anantha Krishna, head of the depart- 
meni of architecture at the Mampal Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. "The planning of 
these houses is m line with the tenets of 
town planning m ancient India." The 
houses iue set in the ‘Dandaka’ (staff) 
tormation as explained m the 5,000 year 
old Viistu Slui'itnt. 

"Theic arc many lessons we can learn 
Irom these houses," says Anantha Krish¬ 
na. f'or instance, the use of mud, which 
IS cheap, readily available and suitable 
for the Indian climate. 

Mattur then, may well end up teach¬ 
ing some valuable lessons to its more 
‘advanced’ neighbours. ,So what if they 
are in .Sanskrit’’ • 

Oaurl Lankeah/Mmttw 
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More sinned 
agdinst 


A new biography of Phoolan Devi has her 
down as a victim 


lease focus 
Phoolan," said 
Mala Sen. when 
contacted for this 
. IH interview. "She's 
mjail and I’m not. I’ve got the freedom 
to do what I want. But she hasn’t. I’m 
not important. Phoolan is." 

The 44-year-old London-based 
writer and filmmaker, who has spent 
five years researching the story of Phoo¬ 
lan Devi, obviously feels very strongly 
about her subject. Her eyes mist over as 
she talks about the erstwhile dacoit 
queen, now languishing in a cell in 
Gwalior Jail. And her anger at the autho¬ 
rities who are keeping her there, while 
the other bandits have gone free, is only 
too apparent. 

It is difficult to recognise the Phiolan 
we know—or think we know—in Sen’s 
account of her. Says her biographer: 
"Phoolan is a beautiful woman. She has 
so much to give. She has suffered a lot of 
pain and risen above it. She’s a woman 
of integrity. After 1 met her, I felt very 
humble. I thought, ‘My God, if I’d been 
through half of your experiences, I’d be 
crippled by now’." 

What moved Sen most was the fact 
that the queen of the ravines was willing 
to trust in a woman who had nothing in 
common with her. "At the core," says 
the writer. "Phoolan is a vulnerable, ordi¬ 
nary woman, who wants to be loved and 
to love." 

For Sen, Phoolan Devi—who was 
gang-raped, assaulted and then took to 
arms—is the symbol of Indian woman¬ 
hood. But in the harsh world of male- 
dominated politics, Phoolan, who is 
accused of killing several upper-caste 
landlords of her area, remains in jail as 
long as the Thakur vote-bank has to be 
wooed. 

Like her subject, Sen is angry and con¬ 
frontational. "Malkhan Singh, held one 
year before Phoolan, is walldng scot-free 




in Gwalior. Why should he be free?" she 
asks. "He was a bigger bandit than 
Phoolan." 

Phoolan’s biographer talks about the 
time she met the dreaded dacoit in jail. 
Malkhan Singh, she insists, was resent¬ 
ful of the fact that Sen was there to 
study Poolan Devi’s case. And sjient ail 
his time telling her that he was a far big¬ 
ger dacoit that Photilan had ever been. 

"So you’re interested in the haghis 
(rebels)," he told Sen. "You don’t know 
anything about them. Phoolan only carri¬ 
ed a .303 rifle. I carried a sten gun." 

Hisbehaviour.Sen recalls.was a direct 
contrast to that ofher subject. While Mal¬ 
khan was always boasting about the 
number of people he had killed, Phoolan 
talked "spirit". "And yet," points out the 
writer, "he’s free, while she isn’t". 

Sen is very clear that it is Phixilan 
who needs support now, both financial 
and legal. Her mental and physical con¬ 
dition is deteriorating fast in jail and she 
is losing the will to fight. 


For Mala Son, Phoolan 
Doviiwhowaa 
gangnrapoil, assauttod 
and than took to arms, 
la tho symbol of Indian 
womanhood. "Phoolan 
la a beautiful woman," 
aaya tho Modraphor 



S ays Sen: "Recently, I told her, ‘Phoo¬ 
lan tumhure dil mem itna prem hai. 
siuhchai hat, himmai hat. (You have 
such love, truth and strength in your 
heart ) Believe in it ’ She told me, 
■ Mala, izzai hut shayad, prem ihu kahhi 
Farhimmal luihi rahi. (There is still res¬ 
pect left, and love existed some time 
But there is no strength left.)’ What 
could I say?" 

Devi’s biographer iiiststs that her sub¬ 
ject is on the verge of a breakdown. She 
has terrible dreams, she walks in her 
sleep. She once fell on a concrete slab in 
the middle of the night and split her head 

The prison diK tors—she’s being visit¬ 
ed by psychiatrists—say that she is 
‘disconnected’, as anyone who has been 
through such trauma is sure to be She's 
also emotionally overwrought, liable to 
burst into tears at the slightest proviKa- 
tion and insists that her only desire is to 
be able to sleep peacefully at nights. 

’’.She’s crumbling fast." says Sen. 
who has spent a lot of time with her in pri¬ 
son. "She’s not- happy being Phoolan 
Devi. She wants to be free, to be an ordi¬ 
nary person." 

The authorities, according to Mala, 
have been totally unfair to Devi, quizz¬ 
ing her about the details ofher personal 
life and asking her how many lovers she 
has had. "Would they a.sk a man how- 
many lovers he’d had?" questions Sen 
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Mala Sen (above) sees Phoolan Devi 
(left) as a tragic fii^re who has been 
exploited by women’s organisations, 
the media and politicians. The book 
is sympathetic and thoughtful 


"No, you don’t ask a man that. But you 
ask a woman, because you can demorali¬ 
se her in this manner." 

Sen’s tKxik is sharply cntical of the 
women’s movement in the Seventies 
which failed to reach the likes of Phoo¬ 
lan Devi who were being stripped, parad¬ 
ed and raped in the Indian villages. And 
she’s also less than happy with the press 
for its role in building up Phoolan and 
then crushing her. 

Says Sen, "I know how the media will 
react to my book. I’ve seen the cheap 
way the press has treated Phoolan, who 
is a superstar. I’m nothing. They’ll tear 
me to shreds. They’ll say who are these 
foreigners who come here to romantici¬ 
se. But I don’t really care. I don’t think 
they care for India. I don’t think they 
know anything about rural India, They 
haven’t even looked. At least I tried to 
understand and I learnt as much in the 
process as what I wrote." 

S en had originally started working on 
Phoolan as an idea for a film. But 
permission from the Indian government 
was not forthcoming. And so Mala deci¬ 
ded to tell the dacoit queen’s story in a 
book. But her cinematic ambitions 
haven’t been discarded totally; she 
intends to make a feature film on this 
theme, starring a local Bombay stage 
actress, which will be directed by Shek¬ 
har Kapur. The language of the produc¬ 


tion will be Bundelkhandi, but it will 
have F.nglish sub-titles. The movie is 
being projected as a joint Indo-Bntish 
venture, with funds coming from Chan¬ 
nel Four films. "But we’re still waiting 
for pennission from the Indian govern¬ 
ment," says Sen. 

Sen’s earlier films for Bntish televi¬ 
sion include Whom Shall We Tell.' abtiut 
the Bhopal disaster and The 
Dabbawallah.'i about the tiffin carriers 
of Bombay. A Londoner since 196.‘5, 
Sen feels her heart and spirit lies in 
India. "I’ve functioned here as an 
immigrant worker, cleaned kitchens, 
washed dishes, done all that. It doesn't 
matter to me, I dropped out after school. 
1 didn’t like the education system, didn’t 
think It was giving me anything. So I wal¬ 
ked out. My father always told me I 
should do exactly what I want and what 
my instinct told me was right. Now I am 
an international worker. I earn my 
money as a freelancer here. I have my 
place here, 1 pay my rent, I come here 
when I need to But my heart and work is 
in India." 

And when in India, it’s the Chambal 
valley, rural Rajasthan or tranquil 
Kodaikanal that Sen goes to. "That’s 
where India is," she says. "I told Phoo¬ 
lan, sell your land in Madhya Pradesh, 
buy some land in the south and change 
your name. Live a different life." 

But Sen realised soon enough that 


Phixilan can never live as an ordinary 
woman again "In north India," says 
Mala, "they gather around if you men¬ 
tion her name And foi hci safely she 
will have to refrain from going back to 
an ordinaiy life. The I'hakurs will kill 
her the moment she is out and without 
sceurity." 

Sen’s book will he launched in Delhi 
in November And Mala hopes that it 
will make the press and poliiicuins sit up 
and Jo something about the ,14-year-old 
woman who is falling apart m Gwalior 
Jail Until then the fiery wiiter--a rebel 
in her own way—will cany on telling 
Phoolan’s story to anyone who will 
listen. 

For Phoolan is the one who’s 
important Not Mala Sen • 

Shraban! Baau/LonOoa 



lixUa’t Btndii Oueen. 
Th» Tnjt Slory Of 
Phoolan 0»vf by 
Malt Sen Pubflshea By 
Harper Colllna. London. 
Pnea 15 pounda. 
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Unec|ual verse 

Two recent collections of not so recent poetry 


A n anthology of poetry 
should primarily be known 
by the quality of poems it 
contains. (Unfortunately, 
anthologies are prone to 
controversies which focus on poets or 
poems excluded rather than what lies 
within the covers.) An Anthology Of 
Commonwealth Poetry (Macmillan 
India) edited by C.D. Narasimhaiah, is 
not likely to stir up any controversy in 
India for the simple reason that very few 
people know anything about Common¬ 
wealth poetry in this country 
To strike a positive note, some ol the 
poems here ai e of the highest quality and 
afford great joy. Take the Australian sec¬ 
tion. That perennial favourite, A.D. 
Hope, IS of course there with some 
breathtaking poems one read for the first 
time. His The Death Of The Bird starts 
powerfully "For every bird there is this 
last migration/Oncc more the cooling 
year kindles her heart" and the bird, her 
memory' turning into a passion. Hies off, 
and gets "Lost in the blue unfnendlincss 
of space." 

"She feels it close now, the appointed 
season: 

The invisible thread is broken as she 
flies; 

Suddenly, without warning, without 
reason. 

The guiding spark of instinct winks 
and dies 

And darkness rises from the eastern 
valleys. 

And the winds buffet her with their 
hungry breath. 

And the great earth, w ith neither grief 
nor malice. 

Receives the tiny burden of her death." 
Another poem on the killing of the 
musk-deer on the Assam-Tibet border, 
though romanticised (imagine musk- 
deer responding to the flute and emerg¬ 
ing in the forest glades only to be 
slaughtered by hunters with poisoned 
arrows), is quite effective. There are 
some very fine poems by Shaw Neilson 
in the book. 

But the trademark of this anthology is 
its unequal verse. We also have a poem 
To A Blue Flower which starts thus: "I 
vitpuld be dismal with all the pearls of the 



crown of a king;/But I can talk plainly to 
you, you little blue flower of the 
spnng!" One read tliis kind of verse in 
the second standard way back in the 
Forties. I am sure some of the readers 
may have written this kind of verse 
while in the second standard. 

The Afnca section is good and one 
does not know why the book did not 
start with it. Alphabetical logic alone 
should have dictated this. Leopold 
Senghor’s New York has a stateliness 
about it. He recalls the "in.somniac 
nights" of Manhattan, "tormented by/ 
fatuous fires, while the klaxons cry 
through the empty hours". "There is no 
need to invent mermaids," he tells us. "It 
IS enough to open your eyes to the April 
rainbow...and the ears to God who, with 
a burst of saxophone laughter/ created 
the heavens and the earth in six days/ 
And on the seventh day, he slept his 
great negro sleep." 

All three poems by Wole Soyinka are 



Suresh Kohli’s poem on Indira 
Gandhi, full of cliched 
responses, is disappointing 



« 


« 


strong. Telephone Conversation is parti¬ 
cularly savage After renting a house on 
the phone, he tells the landlady he is Afri¬ 
can. Complete silence Then, "How 
dark'^" she asks His answer is classic. 

"Facially, I am brunette, but madam 
you should see 

The rest of me. Palm ot my hand, 
soles of my feet 

Are a peroxide blond. Friction, caused 

Foolishly madam—by sitting down, 
has turned 

My bottom raven black." 

He ends by asking her "Wouldn’t you 
rather sec for yourself.'" 

Even in a strong section like Afnca, 
there are discrepancies. Clark has three 
poems, Chinun Achebe just one. And 
there arc some tferrible poems. Take 
David Rubadiris’ A Negro Labourer in 
Liverpool. Take the following stanza: 

"The negro labourer in Liverpool 

That from his motherland, 

A heart heavy 

With the load of a century’s 
oppression. 

Gloriously sought for an identity 

Grappled to clutch the fire of manhood 

In the l&d of the free." 

Every single line is a cliche. The use 
of the descriptive noun 'negro' itself 
dates the poem. It is such lapses in taste 
which make you lose your faith in the 
editor 

The Canadian section opens, unac- 
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The Indian section of An Anthology Of Commonwealth Poetry has 
one poem by Oom Moraes (above) while Wole Soyinka (left) steals the 
sh 3w in the African segment 


countably, with three poets who died in 
the 19th century The editor seems deter¬ 
mined to give u.s a histoncal survey of 
Canadian poetry, a bit out of place in a 
book on Commonwealth poetry The 
first poem is by Standish O'Grady, who 
was bom in 1793, if you please One 
would have cnjoyeil a few more poems 
by Margaret Atwood 

In the Indian section, we have one 
poem by Dom Moraes and three Irom 
Gopal Honnalgerc. In the lirst of Honnal- 
gere’s poems, we find him turning into a 
sunflower, earthwonii, glow-womi and 
grass. 1 have nothing against this miilti- 
incamated personna. What one has 
against the poem is lines like the fol¬ 
lowing: "I am grass/lei me live and 
worky My goodness/ the meadows arc 
green/ My horse may win some day." 
But ‘My goodne.ss’ was used by the 
Brits till, I think, a few years before they 
left India. ‘Goodness, gracious me’ is 
only used as a satire now. 

The West Indian .section is neat and 
slim and unexceptionable, with Derek 
Walcol and Braithwaite leading the char¬ 
ge, though one sorely missed Loma Goo- 
dison here. 

A word about the introduction. Litera¬ 
ry criticism in general is not in very good 
shape in the country. The most obvious 
things are stated with a ponderousness 


that leaves you gasping. Works like .Sri- 
nivas Iyengar's Hisum Of Imlttin 
l.iteratun\ known more for tabulation 
than insight'., walk aw'ay with the awar¬ 
ds A whiff ol intellectual pomposity 
gets through the verbiage The law is 
laid down, A dogma is handed down 
like a mantra 

While Mr C D Narasimhaiah makes 
some pertinent observations, his intro¬ 
duction IS strewn with passages like the 
lollowmg. "There are a number ol alfi- 
nities between Africa and India Both are 
veritable continents wath their ‘diversifi¬ 
ed unity' In both, the 'elan' or the 
'uistc' have an influential role to play, 
with the individual taking a .secondary' 
place. In both, the gods come down to 
earth among human beings and share 
human loibles. They both believe m the 
cycle of life and death and possibly in 
reincamaiion after death." 

There are about seven pages on .Shri 
Aurobindo. Perhaps they could have 
figured somewhere else, in an article on 
Sliri Aurobindo. There is a touch of xeno¬ 
phobia here. One kept wondering how 
readers in other countries would react to 
.statements like these: "Hardly any poet 
in the world’s history, from Dante to 
T.S. Eliot, had Aurobindo’s kind of equi¬ 
pment to wnie poerty" 

Yet. here is a book that must be 


bought by the poctiy-lover. Where can 
you get so much poetry for just Rs 65? 

Tangled Wires by Suresh Kohli 
(Arnold Publishers) has a cover by Jatin 
Das and the poet’s photograph on the 
back page, by Raghu Rai. No writer 
could ask for more. I couldn’t restrain a 
jingle: 

"Between Jatin Das and Raghu Rai, 
Writ in angrezi boli 
Sits the middle-aged Muse 
Of good friend Suresh Kohli." 

The best and the longest poem in the 
book, is Father. It is an effective and tou¬ 
ching poem on old age and death. "You 
were a changed man/the moment you 
lost command./A king dethronedyiike 
Shahjahan in his crippled years." 

The book is confessional in mood and 
that can have tts disadvantages. By the 
time we tirrive at his third poem, A Love 
Letter, he has told his listener "You are 
not tire only one/who has warmed my 
bed" In Simla: The City With Two Skies, 
"call-girls 1 slept with...always slipped 
111 their permanent addresses." (One 
should have known Mr Kohli twenty 
yuju-s back), "Malefic planets" nail the 
poet down "tti a lavounte whore" Sure¬ 
ly not malefic, Mr Kohli. Benefic 
planets 

One could have borne patiently with 
the author‘s exploits it he had extracted 
poetry' from them But, apart from a 
poem or two. he docs not succeed. His 
i.inguage docs not manage to nse to the 
level of feeling His heart skips "several 
beats" on page 12. Shivers run down his 
spine on page 18. These cliched respon¬ 
ses are disappointing. A poem on Mrs 
Gandhi's death starts with "The heart 
wishes to cry! but the eyes shed no 
tears" It is only in some poems like the 
title poem Tangled Wires that he mana¬ 
ges to nse above the stock respon.se. • 
KmkIM. DmivwmIki 



An Anthotogy Of Commonw 0 afth Poetry by C D 

Narasimhaiah Published by Macmillan Price Rs05 

Tangled Wires. New And Selected Poems by Suresh 
Kohii Published by Arnold Publishers Pnee RaSO 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


HIS SAY 


Former Governor of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Jagmohan, takes on his detractors in hi^ 
new book 


When Jaf^mohan 
resigned as Gover¬ 
nor of Jammu and 
Kashmir, it was in 
the midst of a wel¬ 
ter of allegations 
He was accused of 

_ being unduly 

harsh on the populace of the state in his 
anxiety to enforce law and order. Hts dif¬ 
ferences with the then minister- 
in-charge of Kashmir affairs, George 
Fernandes, had become the stuff of new¬ 
spaper headlines. And the now-famous 
visit of Rajiv Gandhi. Devi Lai andJTo 
hadn't shown up the Governor in a very 
good light. 

Now that he is finally a private 
citizen, Jagmohan gives us his version of 
the Kashmir saga in his hook. My Froz¬ 
en Turbulence In Kashmir. The chapter 
extracted below is the former Gover¬ 
nor 's answer to his detractors. 


t IS a measure ol' our country's 
moral decline that the Republic, 
which began its journey with lofty 
idealism and the adoption of the 
inscription Salyameve Jayatc 
(Truth alone triumphs) on its national 
emblem, today rears in its lap heaps of 
lies, half-truths and fabrications. I will 
show how a deluge of disinformation 
and distortion emanating from a number 
of denuded hills around—denuded prac¬ 
tically of every tree of .scruple—swept 
away my little valley of truth and swamp¬ 
ed It with all the slush and stink of the 
highly polluted political psyche of con¬ 
temporary India. 

Before I deal with the various features 
of the disinformation deluge, let me deal 
briefly with the question as to who is anti- 
Muslim. 

In the late Sixties and the early Seven¬ 
ties, first as commissioner, implementa¬ 
tion, Oelhi Master Plan, and then as the 
vice-chairman of Delhi Development 
Authority, I worked out a major scheme 
of cle^lpi^ ihe area of slums and shacks 
orical places. l 



1 persuaded hundreds ot squatters 
around Idgah, who were mostly Hindus 
and Sikhs, and also the squatters around 
Jama Masjid, who were entirely 
Muslims, to shift to Naraina and Rewari- 
Line areas by taking plots which were 
offered at highly subsidised rates and on 
easy instalments But, so far as the 
Muslims ot the Jama Masjid area were 
concenicd, iny persuasions were torpe¬ 
doed by the so-called well-wishers of 
the Muslims; for their own selfish inter¬ 
ests, they imputed communal motives to 
the scheme. 

The result is tor everybody to see. 
Today, almost all the Hindu and the 
Sikh rcsettlers have become progressive 
and modem entrepreneurs, owners of 
properties worth lakhs of rupees in the 
capital, living and working in a clean 
environment, and with assured futures 
for themselves and their children, while 
the Muslims around Jama Masjid are 
still huddled in their slums with ever- 
deteriorating conditions and with no pro¬ 
spects for improvement either for them¬ 
selves or for their increasing number of 
children and grandchildren 
Who, then, is anti-Muslim'.^ 

T he disinformation deluge did not 
emanate from a single source. It had 
quite a few points of origin. The princi¬ 
pal source of the deluge was Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and his coterie. Later on, another 
source—George Fernandes and his 
associates—made their contribution 
and added to the intensity of the deluge. 
Yet another source was the unimagina¬ 
ble ignorance about the fundamental 
reality in Kashmir. The personal and cri¬ 
minal biases of critics like Shahabuddin 
and imam Abdullah Bukhari also played 
their parts in swelling the tide of the 
deluge. 

Most of the disinformation were mala 
fide, intentionally coined against the 
facts known to the framers of the accusa¬ 
tions. The accusations of Rajiv Gandhi 
and Farooq Abdullah largely fell in this 
area. 

Incensed by the false accusations of 


Rajiv Gandhi, particularly those made at 
the election meetings, I wrote an open, 
letter to him, laying bare various facets 
of his design of disinfomiation and dis¬ 
tortion. A shorter version of this letter 
was sent to the press on 21 Apnl, 1990. 
The press, I thought, would not have the 
space to publish it in toto. But the matter 
received attention much beyond my 
expectations. It appeared that a large sec¬ 
tion of the public was itself re.sentful of 
the falsehood that was being spoken 
against me and my letter had touched its 
inner chords. 

The disinformation campaign of the 
National Conference was practically on 
the same wavelength as that of the Con- 
gress(l). The objective was to raise the 
pitch of the propaganda and cause the 
crescendo in which the voice of truth 
would be lost. Saifudtlin Soz, MP, 
played a major role in this regard. Using 
the forum of the press and the Parlia¬ 
ment, he frequently resorted to gross 
exaggerations. 

In the last week of March 1990, Soz 
started saying that, since I took over on 
19 January, 45Q persons had been killed 
in the state. On 28 March, when I saw in 
the newspapers that he had mentioned 
this figure in the Lok Sabha, I drafted an 
original letter and asked secretary, infor¬ 
mation, N.R. Gupta, to issue it. This let¬ 
ter which speaks for itself is reproduced 
below: 


ao 
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"Our attention has been drawn to your 
siatentent in which you have indicated 
Uiat 450 persons had been killed in Kash¬ 
mir, after the imposition of President’s 
Rule in the state. We would be grateful if 
you could kindly furnish to us the detail¬ 
ed particulars of the persons allegedly 
killed, including then n.iiiics and addres¬ 
ses, because there is a wide \ ariation bet¬ 
ween what you have stated and what 
exists in records and the reports of the 
police department and other autliorities 
concerned." 

S o/, never replied What was worse, 
he created an impression that all the 
450 persons were killed on account of 


the action of the security lorces. 

The truth was that during this period, 
there were I M casualties Out of these, 
4.^ innocent (x*rsons had been killed by 
the terrorists, 61 lost ihcir lives when 
security foices acted m scll-deicncc or 
in discharge ol their duty to enlorcc 
public ordei, or in waidiiig off attacks ot 
terrorists and in consequence ol cross- 
liring, -tl died due to firing by the army 
guards when siibversionisis attacked 
army convoys and a school bus carrying 
childicn ol army jicrsonncl, and two 
were shot by the security stal’f around 
the United Nations officials when their 
vehicle was attacked 

By way of comparision and contrast, 1 


would like to quote what the noted 
columnist, Tavlcen ,Singh, wrote after 
her visit to the Valley just four days 
belore my appointment for the second 
time was announced: 

"In the past yetir, nearly 150 people 
have lost their lives in Kashmir, Of 
thc,sc, around ,50 are policemen and offi¬ 
cials and the rest are civilians killed in 
what the security forces call ‘cross-fire’. 

"Not a single terrorist has been killed. 
And yet, the Kashmir government, if it 
can be called that any more, claims that 
its mam aim is to protect mnOcent lives. 

",Snnagar today resembles a war- 
zone There are more troops at the air¬ 
port than passengers. Their presence in 
the empty, silent streets is even more 
ominous and pervasive The situation is 
very, very bad. The politicians, 
however, sit in the safety and warmth of 
Jammu so that you feel that there is no 
government in Kashmir at all. 

"A chorus of complaints rises again.st 
the CRPF, against India and against 
Farooq Abdullah. ‘They treat us like ani¬ 
mals.’ ‘And where is Farooq Abdullah?’ 
asks Imtia/’s sister. Rubaiya. ‘Where 
arc his daughters'’ They arc m London 
for their safety, while we are attacked 
here by the police. He is in Jammu. His 
son studies in Shimla or somewhere 
efsc. What docs Farooq Abdullah care 
about what happens in Kashmir.’ The 
complaints turn into a tirade of abuse 



IN HIS DEFENCE 

Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed, the then home 
minister, declared in 
Parliament that 
Jagmohan was doing an 
exemplaiy job m the 
most difficult of 
circumstances 
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THE DISINFORMATtON CAMPAIGN 

Rajiv Gandhi was among those who attacked Jagmohan's pertormance 
during his second stmt as Governor of Jammu and Kashmir 


from the men while the older women 
weep quietly. Everyone prai.se.s the 
Mujahideen for being the only ones who 
have distributed fiwd and other necessi¬ 
ties, house to house, during the week of 
curfew." 

G eorge Fernandes’ modus opcrandi 
was by comparison, more subtle, 
indirect and complex The Kashmir 
situation at ihe moment demanded a 
wholly objective, apolitical and practi¬ 
cal approach. But, George Fernandes 
was not able to rise above the deep- 
rooted reflexes which he had acquired as 
a trade union leader. Nor could he give 
up the temptation to carve out for future 
a larger political niche for himself, parti¬ 
cularly amongst the Muslims, by mak¬ 
ing use of his position as minister for 
Kashmir alfairs. By nature, moreover, 
he was possessive and somewhat med¬ 
dlesome; inclined to be more destructive 
than constiiictive in administrative mat¬ 
ters. 

George F'eniandcs’ stance and 
method of operation contributed a great 
deal to the whirlpools of confusion and 
contradictions I thcrelorc decided that I 
would not any longer suffer, without pro¬ 
test, any interference from him in admi¬ 
nistrative matters of the state I did not 
want to go on attempting to fill Ihe emp¬ 
ty bucket of Kashmir’s administration 
and at the same time allow someone else 
to puncture its bottom. I thought that it 
the Prime Minister truly believed that 
George Fernandes was better cquipjx'd 
to fiil the bucket, he should be asked to 
take over as the Governor of the state. 

On 2 May, 1 came to know that Geor¬ 
ge was planning to visit Snnagar with 
the members of the advisory committee 
at the time of shifting Ihe capital from 
Jammu to Srinagar. He had nothing to 
do with the decision. Nor did he know 
anything about the arrangements. Yet 
he, along with a large contingent, want¬ 
ed to be there from 5 May onwards mere¬ 
ly because he wanted to be at the centre 
of the stage. I would have let it pass but 
for the fact that his presence and the pres¬ 
ence of the advisory committee would 
have caused unnecessary distraction to 
the administrative machinery which 
would have had its hands full with an 
extremely complex and onerous task. It 
would have also, as experienced on 7 
March, impelled the subversives to put 
an extra effort to cause some incident or 
the other to secure publicity on a wider 
scale than would have been normally 
available. 


As was the practice with George Fer¬ 
nandes, he did not inform me about his 
intending visit But as soon as 1 got an 
inkling of it, I sent him the following 
telex message' 

"I understand that the Committee on 
Kashmir is planning to visit Srinagar 
from 5 May onwards I would strongly 
iccommend that the proposed visit be 
postponed The presence of the Commit¬ 
tee would affect the rhythm of the admi¬ 
nistrative machinery which should 
remain wholly geared to deal with the 
problems of shifting of the Secretariat 
and opening of the educational institu¬ 


tions The C’oinimitec could visit alter 
the current crucial stage is over " 

I also sent a copy ol this telex to the 
principal secretary to the Piime .Mini 
sier. advising him to inloiin the Pi line 
Ministei .ibout niy lecomnienilaiions in 
the matler Appaiently, the home mini¬ 
ster and the Prime Minister agiecd with 
my views (Jeoige Fernandes' mteiHled 
visit did not materialise 

O n d May. George Feinandcs used 
the forum ol the Aligarh Muslim 
University to resort to disinformation m 
his own special style Though Ihe mcct- 




WAR OF WORDS 


Minister in charge of Kashmir affairs George Fernandes was never 
too keen on Jagmohan. And brought in Syed Shahabuddin into the 
Valley to add weight to the campaign against the Governor 
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ing was supposed to be closed-door, 
certain observations made by George 
rernandes to the students with a set pur¬ 
pose were leaked through a Iriendly coi- 
lespomlent The Daily Tvlcurapl} of 10 
•Mas refioited' 

"When are you going to ecall the 
lammu and Kashmir iJoveinoi, 
•lagmohan'" Though Fernandes 

always wriggled out saying, "I will not 
debate such things publicly," his sympa¬ 
thy wtih the demand was evident Fer¬ 
nandes m.ide It clear that wh.it he lavoui- 
ed was political piocess, while lagmo¬ 
han and the Mufti were m favour ol 
funher repression " 

F.arlier, in the middle of April, Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes had brought Syed Shaha- 
buddin to Srinagar. Immediately the¬ 
reafter, .Shahabuddin issued a virulent 


statement against me. Without even a 
shred of evidence, he alleged that "Jag- 
mohan was used as a tool to implement a 
diabolic plan to demolish the secular 
state and establish a Hindu Rashtra". 

T he Muslim League leaders were not 
left far behind. Their statements 
spoke as much about their mind as that 
of the person at the back of such state¬ 
ments. On 8 May. when there was great 
public appreciation of my success at 
shifting the capital from Jammu to Srina¬ 
gar without any incident, Suleiman Sail 
and Banatwala issued a statement in 
which they said "Jagmohan was thwart¬ 
ing the effort of Cieorge Feniandes to 
.start a dialogue with various politically 
influential people in the troubled Val¬ 
ley Fernandes had to be allowed to crea¬ 
te the right atmosphere in Kashmir and 
for this It was imperative that Jagmohan 
be recalled Jagmohan had been sent 
there under pressuic from the Bliaratiya 
.lanala Party " 

By the beginning ol May, I had start¬ 
ed doubting whether George Fernandes’ 
subtle and indirect propaganda against 
me were not only due to psychological 
and political reasons. Substantial 
improvement in the situation was, inwar¬ 
dly, not palatable to him, as it had been 
brought about through measures with 
which he was not connected. 

It was experienced by us that when¬ 
ever the state administration acquired an 
upper hand. George Fernandes came tc 
Srinagar, talked to a handful of sabo¬ 
teurs and collaborators whose sagging 
morale got a boost and they re-started 



DOUBLE GAME 

On the one hand, V P 
Singh told Jagmohan 
that he would have a free 
hand in handling 
Kashmir. On the other, 
he appointed George 
Fernandes to act as his 
minder 


their subversive activities with renewed 
'Vigour. This, for instance, was what 
exactly happened during George Fernan¬ 
des’ visit of 14-15 May. We had attain¬ 
ed a definite ascendenty on the security 
and law and order front. Serious cases 
had all been worked out. With a blitzk¬ 
rieg of searches and raids on the 
hideouts, the subversives were demorali¬ 
sed and on the run. 

I n came George Fernandes and his 
team. An entourage of 40 vehicles 
went to Anantnag. The visit was prema¬ 
ture. Fear still lurked in the public mind. 
No one came to see the minister, except 
the known subversives who greeted him 
with the slogan of Aztidi. The visible 
leadership of the area once again slipped 
into the hands of the secessionists. The 
following day, the exercise was repeated 
for Baramullali. In the evening, Fernan¬ 
des went on television, indirectly .sug¬ 
gesting to the people to make com¬ 
plaints against the excesses of the securi¬ 
ty forces. 

The net result of all this was a serious 
psychological setback to the slate admi¬ 
nistration in its fight against terrorism. 
The legacy of the visit was three days of 
hartal in .Srinagar and an upswing in 
terrorist activities, particularly in Anani- 
nag, which again saw firing and, 
cross-fmng. 

What was most unfortunate was that 
an impression was calciiiaiodly created 
in the public mmd that the stale admi- 
nisiration was repressive while George 
Fernandes was full ot the milk of Iniinan 
kindness. Just imagine, the minister say¬ 
ing at the Hindustan Machine TikiIs fac¬ 
tory "Great sin is not to give bread and 
butter Greater sin is to snatch it. In Kash¬ 
mir, we are doing both the things." What 
were these observations meant to 
convey’ 

Despite extra efforts and all kinds of 
subterfuge, the campaigners of disinfor¬ 
mation were getting a bit desperate. 
They found that it was not easy, in the 
face of visible results, to demolish my 
image. The country generally was appre¬ 
ciative of what had been done in a short 
time. The Union home minister. Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed, voiced the view of 
the Government of India as a whole 
when he forcefully lauded in the Parlia¬ 
ment on 25 April, what he called the "tre¬ 
mendous work” done by me. Mufti said, 
"Jagmohan had to function in a vacuum, 
in a situation where there was no respect 
for law or authority of the state govern¬ 
ment. He braved terrorists, instilled cour- 
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age in government officials who had 
I < almost given up the situation as a lost 
case. It is very unfair for anyone to critici¬ 
se Jagmohan for what he has done for' 
the country," 

But George Fernandes and the like of 
him knew the technique of turning my 
very successes to their advantage. They 
started playing upon the mind of V.P. 
Singh to exploit his inner weakness for 
the Muslim vote-bank. They understood 
that the long-tenn political strategy of 
V.P. Singh was to build a strong base of 
Muslims, including the obscurantists, 
and curtail the influence of the BJP. 
They, therefore, concentrated on plant 
ing an idea in his mind that the credit lor 
whatever improvement had taken place 
in the Kashmir situation, was going to 
the BJP and not to the Janata Dal, 

T hese elements got their opjxirtunily 
in the unfortunate and unexpected 
a.ssassmution of Moulvi Farooq- -a lia- 
gedy in which they hud themselves 
played, albeit unwittingly, no small part 
by initiating the so-called political pro¬ 
cess prematurely and creating an impres¬ 
sion amongst pro-Pakistani terrorist 
groups like the Hizbul Mujahideen and 
the Hizbulla that the Moulvi was hold¬ 
ing talks with George Fernandes or his 
emissary. The noise about my ouster, lin¬ 
king it with this unfortunate incident, 
was unjustified. 

On 21 May, Robert Gates, special 
envoy to President George Bush, was to 
arrive at New Delhi for holding discus¬ 
sions on Kashmir with the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. A day earlier, he was to be in Islama¬ 
bad for discussing the same matter with 
the Pakistan Prime Minister. We appre¬ 
hended that on 21 May the subversive 
organisations in Kashmir would citate 
disturbances by organising hartals and 
demonstrations with a view to securing 
wide publicity. 

In my usual evening meeting with the 
"high-level core-group", 1 gave clear 
and firm instructions to the chiefs of the 
police and paramilitary forces to ensure 
that, even in the face of grave provoca¬ 
tion, restraint should be shown, and 
resort to firing of any other extreme mea¬ 
sure should be avoided to the maximum 
extent feasible. 

My public hearing day was 21 May. 

A call for "civil curfew" notwithstan¬ 
ding, over a hundred persons turned up 
to meet me with their grievances. While 
I was busy with public hearings and eve¬ 
rything seemed to be peaceful in the 
city, I got a message at noon from the 


director, Sher-i-Kashmir Institute, that 
Moulvi Farooq had been shot, critically 
wounded and was being operated upon 
in the Institute where a huge crowd had 
gathered, banging the hospital doors and 
even pounding at the operation theatre 
walls. 

Within a few minutes, I got another 
message, intimating that the Moulvi had 
pas.sed away and the crowd had virtually 
snatched his body and was proceeding 
towards the city. After frantic efforts, 
DIG Azhar Alam was contacted. He told 
me that there was firing at Hawal and 
one person had died. Hardly had I put 
the receiver down than DIG (CID), Sun, 
rang me up in response to my message. 
He told me that the casualties were more 
and that he was further checking up the 
p<).sition. I was upset. But by that time 
the worst had happened. 

On hc.irmg of the news ol the injury 
and the subsequent death of the Moulvi, 
his sujipoiicrs pouted out m the streets 
and scenes ol mob fren/y wcic seen To 
keep the siiualioii undci control, curfew 
was inipo,i,d at about 12 .J() pm in the 
affected localities and order was 
restori'd 

A procession ol about 20-2.‘i.00() 
people coming Ironi Soura side and pro¬ 
ceeding to Ra|oun Kadal was stopped 
by the (.'KPF at I lawal, near Islamia Col¬ 
lege. 1 he processionists pelted stones at 
the CRPF as some militants opened lire 
with AK-47 rifles from three sides and 
attacked 'he CRPF' picket at Hawal fhe 
CRPF h.id to return the liie and in the 
cross-firing and the stampede, several 
persons sustained injuries. The tally of 



THE DESERTER 

While Farooq Abdullah tried his 
best to project himself as the real 
leader of the Kashmiris, the 
people of the state pilloried him 
for having run away when the 
going got too hot 



fatal injuries was 24 The injured were 
shifted to the Shcr-i-Kashmir Institute 
and order was restored 

.Simultaneously, pro-Pak elements 
spread tumours m a big way that the 
assailants weie non-Kashiniris and not 
militants This was intended to distuib 
peace and incite communal violence on 
a large scale FTfectivc steps were taken 
to rebut the propaganda and the situation 
remained under contiol due to the vigil 
of the secunty forces 

In connection with the incident, a few 
specific points also need to be 
highlighted. 

First, 1 had instructed all the senior 
officers to ensure that utmost restraint 
was exercised, as the pro-Pakistani sub¬ 
versive groups were likely to cause 
trouble on the day of Bates’ visit to New 
Delhi. Secondly, everything happened 
suddenly and tn a couple of hours. Nti 
opportunity came my way to assume 
charge of the situation. Thirdly, the 
crowd which clashed with the CRP was 
not really a funeral procession. It snatch¬ 
ed the body of the assassinated leader, 
rather irreverently. The confusion and 
violence were engineered, under a pre¬ 
conceived design, by the terrorists who 
infiltrated tnto ih# crowd by posing as 
the Moulvi’s followers. Fourthly, both 
the director-general of police, N.S. Saxe- 
na and additional director-general, .Sab- 
haral, had reached the hospital complex. 
The latter was at the spot when the 
motley crowd took possession of the 
body. Unfortunately, he quietly slipped 
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away. Had he gone with the crowd or 
sent a strong contingent of police under 
the charge of a senior police officer to 
move with the crowd, the incident might 
have been averted, and if firing had to be 
lesorted to by the CRP to return the fir¬ 
ing by the terrorists who were in the 
ciowd, the casualties could be kept to 
the minimum His conduct, to say the 
least, was highly irresponsible, particu¬ 
larly in the context oi my instructions 
mentioned above 

All these points were known to the 
noise-makers On no point, could I be 
faulted. But they were not interested m 
merit or truth of the case The.r sole pur¬ 
pose was to get together, twist facts, con¬ 
centrate attack on me alone, and beat 
their drums so loudly that the goveni- 
ment, which was dependent upon so 
many crutches, lose their nerves and 
yield. 

One more wrong impression needs to 
be corrected. In an interview to Imliii 
Today, Mufti Mohammed Sayeed said 
that he had advised me to lake Moulvi 
Farooq in 'protective custody’. This is 
not quite correct. Mufti had bt'cn occa¬ 
sionally discussing with me the Kash¬ 
mir situation. During one of these discus¬ 
sions, he suggested that Moulvi Farrniq 
who had been making provocative spee¬ 
ches could be arrested. I, subsequently, 
broached the subject with my officers. 
The general opinion was that it would be 
inadvisable to do so, as it would amount 
to opening another front and bring in the 
administration in direct conflict with his | 


aggressive followers. 

It is also not cleai as to what is meant 
by 'protective custody' Does the law 
permit arrest of the person merely 
because he appiehcnds harm from 
others' .Moreover, il Mufti knew that 
iheie was a grave threat to the life of 
Moulvi Farotx), he should have strongly 
advised the Moulvi to accept security 
from the state government and also advi¬ 
sed the state goveriimeni suitably in 
writing 

I n the alternoon of 24 May. I was rung 
up by the home secretary, Naresh 
Chandra, to say that the home minister 
wanted to discuss a lew points with me 
in connection with the rlebaic m Parlia¬ 
ment about the Kashmir situation, and 
for that purpose I could come in the even¬ 
ing to New Delhi by a special plane. 

1 reached New Delhi in the evening. 
At the airport, the resident commissio¬ 
ner of Jammu and Kashmir government 
met me. He had no inlimalioii about any 
meeting with the home minister I fell 
someone was trying to delay the propivs- 
ed meeting. I could contact the home 
minister on phone only at about 10 pm. 
The meeting was fixed for the following 
morning at 8 o'clock. 

B G. Deshmukh, principal secretary 
to the Prime Minister, rang up at about 
midnight. My wife, Uma, picked up the 
phone. Deshmukh told her that he want¬ 
ed to call on me. Uma informed him that 
1 was asleep but could be woken up it the 
matter was urgent. He said he would 


come early next morning. 

As I got up, I saw The Times of India 
which carried the lead story under the 
caption: "Jagmohan asked to step 
down." It was the unkindest cut of all. 
The injury was still more painful by 
these words in the new .story: "In fair¬ 
ness to Jagmohan, it must be said that he 
had made it clear that he would not like 
to continue as Governor in the changed 
circumstances." I had given no such indi¬ 
cation to anyone. 

The contents of the exclusive story 
left me in no doubt that it was a calculat¬ 
ed leak. The intention, perhaps, was to 
forestall any second thought on the 
matter. 

I rang up Deshmukh. I told him that 
he might not take the trouble of calling 
on me, and that I vvould myself drop at 
his residence on my way to the home 
minisier's house. When we met, Desh- 
niukh tried to deal with the matter in a 
rather diplomatic way. 'What about 
accepting the President's nomination to 
Rajya .Sabha' I understcHHl. I told Desh¬ 
mukh that I had seen The Times oj India. 
Further discussions became 
unnecessary 

As I proceeded to the home minister's 
house, I was seething with a sense of 
betrayal f)nly the other day, 1 renecled, 
the government was saying that the 
nation could not forget the services ren¬ 
dered by me in the most dilficult and try¬ 
ing circumstances, and now the same 
goveiiiment was dealing with me m 
such a devious and shabby manner. 

The home minislei was apvilogelic 
and said that he was helpless. His words 
did not register anything on my mind. I 
dictated to his stenographer a one-line 
letter of resignation to the President and 
handed over its copy to him. My mood at 
that moment was similar to the one in 
which one would put one's "head on the 
block" and say "Here it is; do your 
woist. heathen." • 


MY 

FROZEN 

TURBULENCE 

IN KASHMIR 



Uy Fnarni TutMane* In Kaahmir by aagmobbn 
PuWltb«<( by Allied PuWi$h«f»Umit»<j Price Re m 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Voice of 
Bengal 

■ This month Bengalis will 
hav^ reasons for cheer, 
thanks to the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation (BBC) 
which celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of its Bengali 
services on 11 October in 
Calcutta. The celebrations 
included a number of 
programmes—chief among 
them was an ambitious live 
satellite, trans-national 
broadcast that linked up Lon¬ 
don, Calcutta, Dhaka and 
Sylhet. The programme was 
the first of its kind between 
the two Bengali-speaking 
capitals of the world after the 
Partition and evoked a befit¬ 
ting response. 

But that is not all. The cele¬ 
brations, to be spread over a 
month, also include a series 
of debates on various topics 
of national and international 
importance to be conducted 
in six different districts of 


West Bengal from 24 Octo¬ 
ber to 4 November. The dis¬ 
cussions, which will be orga¬ 
nised and chaired by Barry 
Langridge, Sirajur Rahaman 
and Dipankar Ghosh of the 
BBC World Services, will 
be aired by BBC Bengali 


Services. 

A fittingly elaborate 
arrangement for an event so 
close to the Bengali heart. 
And, according to David 
Page of the BBC Eastern Ser¬ 
vice, one that is aimed at 
involving the "large, vocal 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PfllZE 300 FOR CONTRtOUTlONS 



Polly Umrigar 


Former Test cricketer 


V. Hanumanth Rao 


Andhra Pradesh Cangress(l) president 


and sometimes critical audi¬ 
ence" in the services’ 50th 
birthday party. 

Into Africa 

■ Ever since the Father of 
the Nation showed the way, 
Indians have been doing 
rather well in the Dark 
Continent—particularly in 
the sphere of social service. 
The latest achievement for 
Africa-based Indians is the 
launching of a 5.5 million 
acre farm project in Zambia 
that is primarily aimed at pro¬ 
viding employment to the 
local people. Named ’Heav¬ 
en on earth’, the project is to 
be set up on a sprawling 
wasteland, about 30 kms 
north of capital city Lusaka, 
and will not only provide far¬ 
ming and horticultural facili¬ 
ties but will also include a 
sugar mill, a textile unit and 
a large-scale dairy project, 

A rare boon for the resi¬ 
dents of the area. • 


MIUESTONES 


AWARDED: Girija Kumar Mathur, litterateur, the 
Shikhair Samman for 1990-91 by the Madhya Pradesh 
government. 

APPOINTED: Justice Umesh Chandra Banerjee 
of Calcutta High Court, to probe the reason behind the 
crash of an Indian Airlines Boeing near Imphal on 16 
August. 

APPOINTED: Sabyasachl Bhattacharya, history 
professor of Jawaharlal Nehru University, as 
vice-chancellor of Vishwa Bharati University in West 
Bengal. 

ANNOUNCED: C.K. Jaffer Sharief, Union railway 
minister, privatisation of wagon manufacturing, catering 
and development of lands vested with the ministry for 
commercial purpo,scs. 

AMENDED: The Monopoliea and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act (MRTP) and Companies Act. ^ 

DIED: Ustad Yunus Hussain Khan, classical vocalist 
of Agra gharana, on 30 September in New Delhi. 

KILLED: Shyam Karan Yadav, Samajwadi Jwata 
Party leader, in Azamgarh district of Uttar Pradesh, on 21 
September. 


MURDERED: Shankar Guha NIyogI, trade union 
leader of Gihattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh, in Bhilai on 28 
September. 

ELECTED: Manmohan Singh, Union finance 
minister, to the Rajya Sabha from Assam on 26 September. 

ELECTED: Murll Deora, Congress(I) MP, as president 
of the New York-ba.sed Organisation of Parliamentarians 
for Global Action. 

ELECTED: Mrlnal Sen, filmmaker, as president of the 
International Federation of Film Societies in London. 

RE-ELECTED: Madhavrao Scindia, Union civil 
aviation and tourism minister, as the president of the 
Board of Control for Cricket in India (BCCI) on 28 
September. 

INCLUDED: Sunil Gavaskar, former Test cricketer, in 
the technical committee of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India (BCCI). 

SELECTED: BImal Day, film director, as chairman of 
the all India selection panel of Indian feature films to be 
screened at international film festivals. 

WOHlMlSSlSSlppIMasala, Mira Nair’s feature film the 
best screenplay award at the Venice Film Festival. 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

With a little bit of effort you will be able to achieve 
a.Iot of success this week. Consult your riden on 
all important nutters. Avoid controversies. You 
might be disappointed with someone who is close 
to you. 

Good dates: 13. IS and 19 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

H You can afford to take a few calculated risks. For 
most employees, (H-omotions are in the t^mg. The 
stars are favourable for romance and matrimonial 
negotiations. There will be a lot of social 
engagements Ibis week. 

Good dates: 14,16 and IS 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 4 
Favourable dIrecMon: West 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

I aLovers are likely to have a few problems; a minor 
argument may lead to permanent estrangement. 
However, othcrwi.se. the stars are favourable for 
you. The domestic front will remain peaceful. A 
letter will bring in happy tidings. 

Good dates: 13.15 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 





CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This is a week of mixed fortunes. Professionals 
will have to face stormy weather. Enemies will 
be active. Your health will continue to bother you. 
Avoid borrowing money; the financial front will 
look up very soon. 

Good dates: 15,17 and 19 
I.ucky numbers: 3,4 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 

LEO (21 July—20 August) 

B Take advantage of every opportunity that comes 
your way. But do not mix business with pleasure. 
A long forgotten matter will come up 
unexpectedly. Avoid controversies. Businessmen 
might suffer some losses. 

Good dates: 14.15 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 5,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

An elderly member of your family might 
itiisundentiand you. Your health will continue to 
bother you. Students, do not neglect your studies. 
A journey is in the offing. Romance is in the air for 
those who are eligible. 

Good dates: 16,17 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 6,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 





UBRA (21 Septembei^20 OdMMr) 

Thisisagoodi 

Your health will improve. Do not wptel 
socialising. The stars an favo^^ toall 
professignals. Cfcaktan wUIdcwaiSKt)^ 
attention. AstMAjourneyiaoedtocaw^ ' 
GooddirieB: 15,16and 18 

Lucky BumlMn: 1,2 and4 . " 

FavoorabieiBtecdMi! Em 

SCORPIO (21 Oriober-lO 

In case you have any diSbiwices with sprue 
pec^e, bettor son them out before Itis (Opiate, 
Businesrown wil] do writ (his week, ffmriiver, 
they must not take any unnecessary riiA;. WPrii 

_ yourhealdt. 

Good dates: 13, Hand 13 
Lucky nujubera: 4,5 and6 
Favourable dirccdon: South-west 

SAGITTARIUS (21 November^ HeMPtber) e 

a Donotchangeyourmiiklwhlledec^agwMian ' 
important matter. Consult yOw friends and wotfc 
out a strategy to solve ydw problems. TM 
professional from will took up. Businessman will 
bag lucrative deals. Watrii yourheridi. 

Good dates: 14,17 and 19 
I^dty numbers: 4.6 and 9 
Favourable dlrecdoiK North 

CAPRICORN (21 Decmber—20 Jaimury) 

This wil] turn oiit to be a favourable week provided 
you rely on your own judgement. Financid 
prospects arc bright. The domestic fnmt may not 
remain peaceful and someone might even accuse 
you of neglecting your family. 

Good dates: 17,18 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 5 
Favourable direction: West 

AQUARIUS (21 January—»>Felteriiiiry) 

The financial front will not lotA up. Avoid iegai 
disputes. Be prepared for differemroi with 
someone who is close to you. You m^kthmto 
.shoulder some respcmsibilities at home. Check 
exu-avagance. Watch you health. 

Good dates: 16,17 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South-west 

PISCES (21 Fclmiaiy—20 Mardh) 

There will be a few dnappmntBMaui fbr you. 
Employees will face qiposition from thc^ 
superiors, Someone of the Opposite sex will help 
you. Do not trust suangers. A letter might bring in 
some important infontutioB. 

Good dates: IS. I7afidl8 
La€kynumbcn:3,6and9 
Favourable direction: East 






STAR PARTNERS: SAGITTARIUS—TAURUS 

Although the vivaciousness of the Sagittarkm woman Is in coninul to the Taurean man 'stvOoneia^noatAtol^, tkeyfiel 
strongly attracted to each other. However, after the periekt ofinfattudUm is over, they might tirifitport. 










RANDOM NOTES 


Tau loves you 

H For all of last year, 
Devi Lai went from 
politician to politician forg¬ 
ing alliances—from 

Chandra Shekhar to V P. 
Singh to Ra)iv to Chandra 
Shekhar agaitv—and ended 
up with nothing to show for 
rl. 

Now the Tau is at it again 
except that he's reduced to 
courting regional leaders. In 
Bombay last week, he made 
common cause with the Shiv 
Sena's Bal Thackeray And 
before that, he called on 
Mahendia Singh Tikait and 
asked for his help m uniting 
the Jals of western UP. 

Untoriunately for the Tau. 
I haekeray's Sena is going 
through a bad patch and even 
Tikait IS losing his fol¬ 
lowing: only 4,tMK) peasants 
turned up for his Boat Club 
rally. 


Setter than 
Bhondsi 

■ When Chandra Shek¬ 
har became Prime 
ilinister, the media had a 
icid day portraying his party 
olleagucs as a bunch of 
insopnisticated rustics who 
lad never been near a flush 
oilct. 

Well, think again. 

The members of the Sama- 
wadi Janata Party .are now 
iidia’.s only globetrotter- 
—especially since the 
upee devaluation has crippl- 
d the foreign travel trade, 
'hey may be rustics, but at 
last, they are high-flying 
istics. 


HbAKl) AI SJP HLADQUAK1 hKS 

Tha Kashmir militants tried to 
kidnap one of Devi Lai’s loved 
ones but gave up: they couldn’t 
decide which buffalo to take 
hostage. 

A CHANDRA SHEKHAR LOYALIST 




Chautala: off too moot MIekoy MouooT 


GROUCHO-TALK 


An Indo-Anglian writers' who's who 

■ Rohinton Miotiy: Top of the heap. His Such a Long 
Journey ha been short-listed for the Booker Prize. Mistry 
probably won't get it (the British literary establishment has 
decided to be nice to Martin Amis this year) but to have a first 
novel short-listed is a tremendous achievement. 


■ nntaus Kanga: It is a little sad but his early notices 
were due more to his personality—a gay Parsi in a 
wheelchair—-than to his talent Nevertheless, Trying to Grow 
IS a powerful book and deserves the attention it got His later 
work, however, has left people wondering if perhaps, he has 
shot his bolt. 


■ Amit Chaudhuri: There is a doctoral thesis in this; 
why are so many of the Indo-Anglians drawn from Bengalis 
and Parsis? Chaudhuri is the latest of the Bengalis to find an 
English publisher for his award-winning novel. A man to watch 


■ NlshadaCunha: Suffers because she went to an 
Indian publisher rather than a foreign one. Otherwise, her book 
of short stories would have created a global stir. She is 
currently working on a novel and if she can get it 
nght—moderating the sad voice of her short stories—then. It 
could well be a triumph. 


■ Mala San: Her new book on Phoolan Devi features 
elsewhere in this issue (page 78) and we are not sexist enough 
to waste your time pointing out that she's Farrukh Dhondy's 
ex-wife. But, if.the book basthe impact It deserves, then expect 
to hear more of her. 


Among those who have 
recently returned from trips 
abroad are Yashwant Sinha, 
Kalyan Singh Kaivi, 
Maneka Gandhi, Om Pra- 
kash Chautala, Digvijay 
Singh and Gopi Manchanda. 


The Mandal 
bundto 

■ The principle of reser¬ 
vation is that children 
from backward castes get an 
equal opportunity to enjoy a 
good education. Right? 

Well, not quite; at least in 
the gospel according to 
Laloo Yadav. 

The Bihar chief mini.ster 
— a champion of the back¬ 
ward castes—recently turn¬ 
ed up at PaJna’s best convent 
school and directed the prii^' 


1 



Laloo; fatiwr, son, wM 
holyMamlol 

cipal to admit three of his 
children. 

About the entrance 
' test...the principal tentative¬ 
ly ventured. 

No, said Laloo. No test for 
my kids. 

Well, fine, said the terrifi¬ 
ed principal. I’ll admit 
them... 

Wait, said Laloo. one of 
them has to jump one 
standard. 

Right sir. said the princi¬ 
pal, anything you wish. 

So now, the great Laioo's 
kids enjoy the tenefits of a 
convent education. And no 
doubt, they’ll come first in 
class, every month. 

Or daddy will be angry. • 


NDAYIJ 
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VP-PVbhaibhai 

■ Would I’timo Mmi- 
sler NjiaMiiilui Ran 
admit V.l’. Sin{;li into the 
Congress' 

Hard as this is to Ivlicve, 
it IS heginninu to socni as 
though Rao is willing to con- 
sidci telling the Ragi to 
retuin to the paity he 
sabot.iged 

Last lortnight, in his 
Si Mi'VY inters lew. Rao 
lelused to rule out VP's 
leturn ("The party will deci¬ 
de") and the Raja told paity 
colleagues in Hoinbas last 
week that he thought that the 
Janata Dal's tutuie lay with 
the Congress. 

As V P. Singh has always 
dreamt of taking the Con¬ 
gress oser. It makes sense for 
him to want to iviurn But 
sshy ss'ould Rao let him in ’ 
Simple enough. At jne- 
sent, he is seen as a PM under 


HL.ARD A 1 BJP MHADgUARTHRS 

If not beauty and the beast, then 
certainly Bharti and the brat! 

A PARkY MP ON THE FEUD BETWEEN UMA 
BHARTI AND MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



Amethi enigma 

Somebody in Delhi 
Niarted the rumour 
that Java Baeluhan would be 
the Congiess party's candid¬ 
ate III Anieihi, Hie rumour 
gained liesh euiTeney when 
The Tntu's i>l liiilui Tronl- 
pa.eed it 

Through It all. tlie lady her- 
sell vs as III Tinaiidrum orga¬ 
nising the tdrtheoming 
ehildien's tihn lesinal She 
boaided a I light b4iek to Bom¬ 
bay only to liiid that the 
plane was packed with BJP 
leaders retuiiiiiig lioni then 
eoiiveniion 

"So." they told her. "you 



Jaya: yes to Trivandrum 
not Amethi 

arc the c.indid.iic." 

Baehehaii had absolutely 
no idea what they were talk¬ 
ing about and it was only 
when they explained the 


V.P. Singh; sneaking in 

threat who is beholden to the 
Gandhi family Once VP and 
company entered, Sonia's 
influence would disappear 
and far from being an old 
man under threat, Rao would 
become the Great Concilia¬ 
tor, keeping various potenti¬ 
al PMs (Sharad Pa war, V.P. 
Singh, A jit Singh, etc) from 
fighting with each other. 

So, a Congress-Janata Dal 
(including V.P. Singh) mer¬ 
ger may w-ell suit Rao. 


PM-WATCH 


Numsimha Rao ami the issues 

■ Mandal: Will press ahead Rau has calculated that there 
will not he a repeat of last year's agitation He believes that the 
Conrjress cannot be revived in the cow-belt without winning 
over trie backward vote-bank 


■ Mandir: Believes that the BJP leadership is keen to avoid 
a confrontation over Ayodtiya and so, is not unduly worried 
Even It the parly's Young Turks torce the issue. Rao will hold 
linn in an effort to win back the Muslims 


■ The Economy: Is not really a liberaliser at heart but 
was pushed into it by Manmohan Singh and the IMF 
Nevertheless, now thinks that there is no going back on these 
measures and will let events follow their natural course 

■ Tho Ambani*: Has changed his mind Now believes 
that to be seen to support them on the L&T issue would be to 
provoke the Opposition. Has asked the Ambanis to hold their 
fire 

■ Sonia Gandhi: Despite his mealy-mouthed utterances 
on the subject, he clearly does not want Soma to contest trom 
Amethi He believes that he has the party under control and 
that she would only become another centre of power 

■ Foreign Policy: His official line is. wait and watch hut 
behind-the-scenes, he has begun the process of courting 
America Commerce minister P Chidambaram's recent visit to 
the US was part of this effort 


buckgrouml, that the pieces 
began to fit. 

She says she had never 
oven been offered the Ame- 
ihi seal. So who started the 
rumours'.’ 

The current belting is that 
roiigressmen who wanted 
to re assert 10 Janpath's 
claim on the seat decided 
that Java would be the per¬ 
fect candidate aiul spread it 
arouini. 

But if they’d done a little 
cheeking, they'd have learn¬ 
ed that she would have been 
busy with her lilm festival in 
the middle of the election 
campaign! 


A lot of gas ^ 

a We knew that Prime 
Minister Narasimha 
Rao lacked Rajiv Gandhi’s 
stature but we didn’t realise 
that matters had reached this 
stage. 

Reeeriily, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO) sent the 
petioleum minister a request 
for .TS gas connections. The 
inmisler's personal staff pro¬ 
mptly sent them back with¬ 
out even bothering to consi¬ 
der the request 

This i.s the first lime in rce- 
cnl Indian history that a retju- j 
est from the PMO has been ! 
disregarded in so cavalier a | 
fashion. i 


Washing dirty 
linen 

^|j Sad is the lot of the 
1^ minister of state 
who.sc' Cabinet minister 
wants to do all the work, 
fake the case of M. Aru- 
nachalam, minister of state 
for urban development. 

The poor man has no offi¬ 
cial work because his senior. 
Sheila Kaul has decided to 
do everything herself. So 
now, he accepts invitiations 
to each and every function. | 

He even went to Delhi’s 
Bapa Nagar locality recently 
to inaugurate a dhobi ghat.* 
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AVOID FIRE RISK AND LOSS OF LIFE, DUE TO SHORT CIRCUITS 

Unistar cables are manufactured from quality inputs, under the supervision of 
an advanced quality assurance department, strictly adhering to Indian Standard 
and International Standards specifications. The range of cables includes 

Other Unistar Cables are: 


FLAMUNI FR 

(Flame Retardant Cables) 

With reduced smoke and gas emission, will not propage flame 
in a fire situation. 

FLAMUNI HF 

(Halogen Free Low Smoke Cables) 

Specifically designed, range of flame retardant miniature and 
control cables, offering low smoke and low corrosive gas 
emission — characteristics. Ideally suited for use with 
instrumentation and electronic equipment where exposure to 
corrosive gas generated in a cable fire may cause extensive 
corrosion damage to the delicate equipments installed 

FLAMUNI FS 

(Fire Survival Cables) 

Specially designed fire resistant cables for use in situations 
where it is essential to maintain emergency power during and 
after a tire to enable a controlled shutdown of process 
equipment and orderly evacuation of personnel 


• PEX Power Cabes LT/HT/EHT 

• PILC Cables MIND/Draining 

• PVC Power and Control Cables 

• Elevator Cables PVC/Rubber 

• Railway Signaling and Loco Cables 

• Aircraft Wiring/Airfield Lighting Cables 

• Mining Cables Fixed and Trailing 

• High Temp. Silicone/Fluoroplastic Cables 

• Cil Exploration Cables (Rig and Data — Logging) 

• Welding Cables GP & HR 

• Ship Winng Cables 

• Nuclear Radiation Resistant Cables 

• DC HV Precipitator/X-Ray Cables 

• High Frequency Cables 

• AudioA/ideo/RF, TV, Microwave Cables 

• Multi Pair Screened Instrumentation/Data Cables. 



For further details please contact: Technical Service Department 

UNIVERSAL CABLES LTD. 


P.O. Birls Vikas, SBtne-485 CX)B (M P ) T«l 3B61.65 Telax 0766-202 UCL IN. Fax (07672)3333 
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The moment As alive 

the open road beckons ... you on two wheels, whipping 
the wind past your ears ... that surge of power from the 
machine you straddle ... a magic mornent... of technology 
mated with nature. 

Your only point of contact with the ground 
Naturally, NYLOGRIP from MRF ... a that fits the ma^v 
moment of bike-riding. The latest tyre for the bik^. 
The tyre preferred over any otfier in India. Tlie undisputed 
leader. Nylogrip. All the romance of bIWng v»rlth’ 
... In city... out country... a machine 2-wheels. ,, • 1 1 

NYLXXSRIPandyou... ■ 
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GET YOUR HEAD CLEANH3. 
AUIOMAnCALLY. 



Mind-blowing teatures like Auto Head Cleaning and Digital Tracking give you a clear picture of the ONIDA advantage in 
VCRs. Fast forward to your nearest dealer and see why all brands of TVs are falling head over heels for the ONIDA VCR. 



ONIDAVCRDigiZl 

The heart-throb of all TVs. 
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FOCUS 


An occupying 
force? 

Army atnicilics arc 
alienating the Kashmiris. 

14 


IN-DEPTH 


The chronicle of 
a death foretold 

The police knew of the threat 
to lulx^ur leader Shankar 
Guha Niyogi’s life, but 
refused to act. 

22 


DEFENCE 


Army lands in 
trouble 

M Sharad Pawar mootti a 
^;in»posal to hand over 
t^ntonments to muntctpal 
.aiiaborities. 


CONTROVERSY 


The curse Of Sri 
Lanka 

Aic IPKI-generals being 
victimised by the army top 
bra,ss7 



54 


BUSINESS INTERVIEW 


Something In 
theheir 

Ratan Tata on the industry* 
government and himself. ' 


44 . 
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COVER STORY 


Master of the 
game 

TV’s Chmakya sets new 
standards for epic 
achievement. 


80 


CINEMA 


west is best 

Curry Western or uftapam 
extravaganza, the 
Chiranjeevi slarrer, Hunttrs 
of the Indian Treasury, is all 
set to go international. 

83 


TRENDS 


Present perfect 

Specialised gift shop's have 
something for everyone—if 
yOu are wilting to pay. 
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Delegating 

authority 

T he ('t>iisiiiiiii(>ii ot Indin 
do ides \\h(' die liue 
adnilMIsll.lliMS (i| i;ui OiUll 
liy are (IV/x' iini'i huliii ' 

12- ?.S Sr|)|i-illlH'l I 

()iM (.’iiiisiiUitiMii sliesses 
on die .'idiniiiisiMiuni ot die 
eounliy on a powei sh;iiing 
basis, wheieli, all decisions 
aie iiiiide l'\ L(iiisensus Ihe 
duties and ies(HMisihililies ol 
the vai ions nnnistei s aie 
\ ei V i. K ai l\ di'lnieaied, as is 
Ihe role ol llie I'liuMueracy. 

Hut .IS h.i|)|viis 111 any 
walk ol liH ■■.ihie |ieo|)|e, 
esiveialK Imu aii. i.ils, heeu- 
iiie nioie p'.wi,ilid Ilian 
otheis Diiinu' V Singh's 
nine d was die hki-s of Vinoil 
I’ande and Bhiiie l.al. llieir 
preseill lOlinleipails would 
be men like a N Veriiia and 
I’A llakim Ihe 
bureaiicr.it s )ob. allei all, is 
more se. me than the 
politicians' 

K. V. ftafngopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ I’ V N.ii.isniih.i Kao must 
becongialiil.iled tortile way 
he has fieen luriiiini' this 
goxeininent In tin d.ivsol 
Indira (i in ihi .iml I itei. 

Ra)iv (j.itiilhi. the poveers ol 
goceiiiJiiv e weie ceiilialised 
III the h.nuls ol die PM ahnie 
The siuiatioii I .line to such a 
passlh.it some seniorf.'oii- 
pressiiien pioposed the jiiesi- 
dciitial loini ot’>’o\ einmcnt 
to replace tin- cuiieni parlia- 
mcnlaiy foini 


Now the various ministr¬ 
ies seem to be performing 
well because they are free 
from Ihe meddlesome inter¬ 
ference of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO). 

The Prime Minister’s 
efforts to re-establish 
democratic values de.serves 
unanimous praise. 

Nanda Dulal Roy Chowdhury, 
Kharagpur (West Bangal) 

■ While It’s true that this 
government is far more 
decentralised than any other 
previous Congress govern¬ 
ment, it is also true that Nara- 
siniha Kao has very little 
choice in the matter. For him 
to keep his seat, he has to 
keep various people happy. 

It follows, therefore, that he 
must distribute responsibilit¬ 
ies equitably to maintain the 
delicate balance his govern¬ 
ment hinges on. 

Prabir Sharma, Naw Delhi 

■ Obviously the Prime Mini¬ 
ster cannot run the country 
by himself. This very fact 
jusiifies the existence of a 
Cabinet and a bureaucracy, 
not just in India but anywhe¬ 
re in the world. 


One would have to look 
w ay back into history to find 
a leader who did all the admi¬ 
nistrative work by himself. 
Narasimha Rao is certainly 
not setting any trends but is 
simply following establish¬ 
ed rules of government. 

However, he must not 


allow any individual to 
wield more power than 
others. 

Ralan Sangupta, Calcutta 
(West Bangal) 

■ The sign of a good leader 
is his ability to delegate 
authority. In that respect, the 
Prime Minister has proved 
his capabilities. 

The nation is hindered by 
a bloated bureaucracy which 
has earned a bad reputation 
for itself. India’s 
bureaucracy has earned an 
unenviable reputation 
throughout the world. To 
further consolidate his grip 
on running the affairs of the 
nation, Rao should do away 
with the excess baggage to 
be found in some depart¬ 
ments. If vacancies need to 
be filled, they should be 
done so with qualified per¬ 
sons with reputations of 
honesty and integrity. 

Being the leader of a mino¬ 
rity government, however, 
may be what is preventing 
Rao from taking these dras¬ 
tic steps. 

Mohan Bandekar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Give him credit 


( strongly object to the 
slighting references to 
Satya Sai Baba of Puttapuru- 
thi and Vailankanni (Praise 
Ihe Lord! 22 —^28 Septem¬ 


ber). Even if one neglects his 
claims for supernatural 
powers, the man deserves 
better credit than the article 
chooses to give him. 

For years now, the Sai 
Baba has been spending 
large amounts of money on 
charity. His preference for 
rich people is a distortion of 
the truth and must be 
condemned. 



Sai Baba: charity bagina at 
home 


Sai Baba is respected for 
his love for mankind and any 
man who serves man also ser¬ 
ves God. 

U.S. lyar, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ It seems strange that as wc 
are getting closer to the 21 st 
century, the faith of people 
in so-called godmen and 
miraclemcn is a trend on the 
increase. One cannot reject 
outright, the miracles perfor¬ 
med by these people as there 
arc eyewitnesses. But the sad 
thing is that large-scale 
exploitation is being carried 
out in the name of God and 
Ihe lo.sers are the gullible 
pieopic. So where is the solu¬ 
tion for this? 

C.R. Nagandra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Taking Short cuts 


T he article on radioactive 
steel being exported to 
the US was a timely one 
(Error of emission, 15—^21 
September). It is hoped that 
the steel ministry will shake 
itself awake. 



Narasimha Rao: following oatabUshod paMoms 
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The sharply deteriorating 
quality of indigenously pro¬ 
duced steel is a matter of 
great concern to those m the 
industry. And the basic rea¬ 
son for the radioactive 
effects was the way the steel 
was produced—in industry 
jargon this is called the induc¬ 
tion furnace operation. This 
method does away with all 
the refining processes that 
need to be carried out for the 
steel to match even mini¬ 
mum quality control 
standards. 

It is imperative, therefore, 
that the producer uses high 
quality .scrap in making his 
ingots. It would be stating 
the obvious to say that this is 
seldom the case, tor most 
small manulacturcrs aie in 
the business to make a quick 
pile of money It doesn't mat¬ 
ter so much to them that they 
have made a bad pile of sicel 
m the process 
R. Singh, New Delhi 

Tricky operation 

O peration Rhino will 
only prove to be a Icm 
porary eyewash foi the Assa¬ 
mese people, like its abortive 
predecessor Operation Baj- 
rang {Operation Rhino, 29 
September —5 (Xtober). 

The root of the problem lies 
in the fact that pro-militant 
policies have been adopted 
in the troubled states of 
Assam. Punjab and Kashmir 
for too long. 

The events of the recent 
past arouse the suspicion 
that the people in power 
have deliberately shielded 
the militants to serve their 
personal political ends. 

P. Vardhini, Secunderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

■ Although Operation 
Rhino has had some success. 
|ieacc is yet to come to 
Assam. The U LFA’s disgust¬ 
ed cadres run amuck killing 
and shooting down innocent 
people. The Robin Hood 
image of the ULFA has been 


A missed point 



Vece Paes: late flight 

T here appears to be a slight 
misrepresentation of 
lads m the item "The mini¬ 
ster IS in a meeting" (Delhi 
Diary, b ---12 October). 

While It IS correct that I 
did not get to meet Mr 
Madhavrao .Scindia. that 
was simply because mv 
llighl from London was four 
hours late, and in the ensuing 


rush, 1 missed my appoint¬ 
ment. Furthermore, the item 
alleges that Mr .Scindia was 
far too busy to sec me thc- 
rcalter. In lact. Mr Scindia 
had been kind enough to let 
me know through an interme¬ 
diary, that while he could sec 
me later at nty convenience, 
tfiere was no real need, for he 
would consider whatever 
was requested, favourably 

Although the matter 
appears trivial, it could unne¬ 
cessarily strain relations liet- 
ween the parties concerned. 
My reply is not an indict¬ 
ment of the |Mess. who have 
always been positive to my 
son, l.eaiulcr It is only hop¬ 
ed that individual reporters 
would check their lads w'lth 
llie principals concerned, 
belore implying any 
misdemeanour 
Vece Paes, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


cllectively diminishdi. but 
this may not necessarily 
mean that their attacks on 
civilians will cease 

It IS high time the govern¬ 
ment goes full steam to curb 
the ULFA‘s anti-India 
activities. 

Md Salim Anserl, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Operation Rhino: will it work? 


Pension tension 

E l torts being made to 
sanction pension to def¬ 
ence personnel is nodoubi a 
good gesture on the part of 
the P V. Narasimha Kao 
government (Parity he}>in\ 



at home, 15— 2 1 Septem¬ 
ber). Before imposing the 
pension scheme, the govern¬ 
ment should spare no effort 
to examine the pros and cons 
of the move to avoid critic¬ 
ism and trouble in Parlia¬ 
ment. If the government suc¬ 
ceeds, It would create a good 
relationship between the 
government and retired def¬ 
ence personnel. 

Those in defence services 
will further get a great incen¬ 
tive to discharge their duties 
sincerely and faithfully. Our 
government is not in a posi- 
lioii to complete its five-year 
term, so their plans and pro¬ 
grammes, il left incomplete, 
may result in an uphill task 
foi the next govcrmiieni i 
S. Hussain, DIbrugarh (Assam) 


Cat’s whiskers 


A number of politicians 
have become the targets 
of terronsis for ci imcs they 
have committed in the past 
(Where ’.s niy Cat ’ I .b—21 
.September). Therelore one 
secs no point m protecting 
these people with precious 
public funds 

The country is reeling 
under economic pressures. 
Under these circumstances 
we cannot afford this kind of 
wasteful expenditure One 
only ho|x:s that the tiecessa- 
ry policy changes will be 
instituted to stop the prolliga- 
te use of manpower and 
money. 

Akbar Husain, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ The government is unne¬ 
cessarily spending vast sums 
of public money to protect 
our so-called VIPs. Is it real¬ 
ly imperative that people 
like H.K.L. Bhagat, Jagdish 
Tytlcr and Saijan Kumar get 
Black Cat commandos as 
their personal bodyguards? 
Or are theyjust being reward¬ 
ed for killing thousands of 
innocent Sikhs after the 
as.sassination of Indira 
Gandhi? 

N.S. Dua, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


_ KHUSHWANT SINGH _ 

Tully’s gospel 


Mark Tully <>l the 
BBC has established a 
reputation which 
would be the envy ol 
media celebrities any¬ 
where in the world. It 
IS based on 25 yeai.s of 
reporting on India, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan. In all the three countries, 
people listen to the BBC to cross-check 
news they hear over their state- 
controlled radio and television. If the ver¬ 
sions do not tally, they preler to take 
vv hat IS pul out by Mark Tully and his col¬ 
league Satish Jacob, rather than that put 
out by their own broadcasting systems 
In Bangladesh (and West Bengal), you 
hear people say. "Tully Stiliih 
holcxiliheyn", in India and Pakistan, it is 
"Tully iiiiy katiud" What Tully says pas¬ 
ses for the gospel truth; what our clectio- 
im media or extcinal services broad¬ 
casts ol other nations put out, does not It 
imposes awesome rc'-ponsibihly on 
men like Mark Tully tt) maintain BBC's 
reputation of lair and objective 
re|)ortmg A few slips or a show of bias 
and Us credibility would be lost lorcver. 

Mark Tully spent the first nine years 
ol his lile in Calcutta, where he was 
bom, or in Darjeeling, where he went to 
school He did his college education in 
England, joined the BBC in 1964, and 
eight years later was appointed chief cor¬ 
respondent in Delhi to cover the subcon¬ 
tinent, He has been here ever since. 

It would appear that this is where he 
will stay because it is here that he finds 
job lulfilment and has a sense of 
Ivelonging. He sjreaks Hindustani 
lluently; his second wife, Gillian, 
speaks, wntes and translates Hindi 
books. It would Ire stretching things too 
far to say that Mark Tully is loved by eve¬ 
ryone. On the contrary, many ministers, 
politicians and civil serv’ants of the three 
countries have good reasons to hate his 
guts and wish him out of their country. 
He has had warrants of arrest issued 
against him in Pakistan. Mrs Gandhi 
ordered him to be deported from India 
when she declared the Emergency. He 
returned when it was abrogated and Mrs 
Gandhi w as out of power. I arranged a 
dinner meeting of foreign correspon- ; 
dents for her in my home. Mark Tully j 


introduced himself to her: "Mrs Gandhi 
you may not remember me. You had me 
thrown out of the country." Mrs Gandhi 
responded with a gracious smile, "1 
remember you very well Mr Tully. 1 am 
glad you arc back." They s|K;iit the even¬ 
ing chatting away merrily as if nothing 
had happened. Mark Tully and Satish 
Jacob's Aiiinluir' Mrs GurulliTs hist 
Buttle was totally free of bias against 
her. So was his radio scries. Trout Raj to 
Rajiv, broadcast in 1987. 

Mark Tully’s latest work. No Tull 
Stops Ol India CViking Penguin India), is 
a compilation of ten essays covering a 
wide spectmm of topics: the wedding of 
his sweeper-cook’s daughter in a hamlet 
in Uttar Pradesh, the adherence of the 
Indian elite to the English language, the 
Kutnbh Mela at Allahabad, Rarnanand 
Sugar’s .serial Ramayan, Operation 



Mark Tully of tho BBC has 
eatabllsliad a raputatlon 
which would bo tho onvy of 
madia colobritioa anywhere 
In tho worid. What Tully says 
passes fbr tho tfospol truth. 

It Imposes awosomo 
responsibility on man Ilka 
Mark Tully to maintain BBC’s 
reputation of fair and 
objactlvo reporting 


Black Thunder cun icd out under the ove¬ 
rall command of K.I’S. Gill, the 'bar- 
ristiK-racy" that rules Bengal under a 
Marxist cloak, thii self-immolation of 
Roop Kunwai at Deorala, Hindu- 
Muslini riots in Ahmedabad, inter¬ 
action of English and Indian sculptors at 
Mahahalipurarn and the political mess 
in Bihar He has also added a short epilo¬ 
gue of his brief meeting with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi before he embarked on his fatal last 
journey Every one of these articles is 
w'cll-balanccd and gives opposing 
points of view without passing 
judgements, . 

Much the most readable part ol No 
Tull Slops in India is the introduction, 
which m fact, sums up Mark 'Tully’s 
view ol India "How do you cope with 
the poverty '" he is asked all the time 
His answer is precise, "I don’t have to. 
The poor do " Like others of the upper 
middle class, he lives m air-conditioncd 
comfort, while cab drivers on the road 
along his apartment spend their nights m 
their laxis "The ciocodile teats that 
have been shed over India’s pool would 
flood the Ganges," he writes He holds 
the rich West responsible for the continu¬ 
ing poverty in the Third Woild He com¬ 
pares the achievement of communist 
China with those of democratic India. 
China provides better education, better 
health services, more food and clothes to 
its poor than we do in India 

Indian emphasis on higher education 
has deprived millions getting elementa¬ 
ry instruction. He writes, "DeniiKracy 
has failed because the people the poor 
have elected have ruled-^iot 
represented—them." I Ic laments the cul¬ 
tural imperialism of the West, the disies- 
pect for religion engerideied by secular¬ 
ism and the corruption in politics; the 
concern for vote-banks and the kio see as 
the ultimate goal of Ava Rani\ Gaya 
Rams, who are no more than note cithup- 
ney kee masheens. He puts the blame 
squarely on the rulers: "The elite who 
dominate India believe that all that’s 
good comes from outside." Incredible as 
it may sound, Mark Tully subscribes to 
the Gandhian approach to India’s pro¬ 
blems. One may not agree with his dia¬ 
gnosis of our ills but what he has to say 
make compelling reading. * 
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«vnii>nif«gwa» 

fUjittOfR pmiNomexpfftss 


mmm^m 

■ I atQ prepared to lose the 
hostages. After all, the 
integrity of die country and 
stale is toYQlved. 

Hrre&WAItSiAlKIA.Ars<]m 

vhiffmlmsler 

VI am now like a piece of 
funiiture. 

yK^«saMi,chkf 

c#i»dsiioner 

i|Boitun^y,the pcditical 
[1^ of becoming PM has 


not bitten me. 

i^liNSlNcai, Union 
human resource 
development minister 

■ The country will have to 
decide whether the Muslim 
lobby will rule India or the 
Hindu sants’ opinion will 
prevail. 

AshokSinciiai,. VHP 
general-secretary 

■ Freedom cannot be 
tossed about in the hands of 
politicians. The freedom is 
yours. 

AirrPANIA Union minister 
for information and 
broadcasting, on 
privatisation of TV 
channels 

B Our society is already 
divide between haves and 
, have-nots. It is further 
' divided on caste lines. 

SlTAKAMKESRlI/nton 
welfare minister 


■ Anyone who takes a line 
against the party or seeks 
changes is immediately 
dubbed anii-Mandal. It is a 
good way of defaming 
people. 

Airr Singh, yanato Dal 
leader 

■ Short of merger, short of 
forsaking our basic 
ideology or basic position, 
wc (the Congress and the 
Marxists) can always 
combine, we can always 
come together to find joint 
solutions to common 
problems. 

P.V. Narasimha Rao, 

Prime Minister 

■ Hie movement itself 
will not stop even if the last 
Kashmiri is left to cany it 
on. 

jAVEDMK.yKLFcW(^ 

■ I may like a guy, who 
may like me too, but I’ll 
never be able to approach 


him, for he may think I am 
a loose character. 

Rhea Pillai, model, on her 
profession 

■ We have grown over the 
past 100 years and will do 
so for another 100. 

Nusu Wadia, Bombay 
Dyeing chairman 

■ Sexuality is too 
complex a thing to dwell 
upon lightly. 

Madhuri DDUT.flcrws 
































the Godrej 930X Printer. 



And a 
censored 
version of 
the market 
reactions. 


What was the hurry? 

The printers currently in use 
are cjuite adequate. And 
if computers aren’t 

complaining, what was the 
tearing hurry to bombard the 
market with this top-of-the- 
line 300 cps whiz-kid? 
Preposterous! 

User-friendliness? Or... 
seduction? 

All operations of the Godrej 


930X Printer, it seems, are 
possible through a finger-tip 
front panel control. And it’s 
so designed, even 
novice can make full use of all 
the built-in capabilities. 

This is not user-friendliness; 
it’s downright 

seduction! 


Paper handling? Looks 
like black magic! 

Both bottom feed and rear 
feed are possible with 
the MHHIil 930X, and so is 
cut-sheet feeding without 
having to take the continuous 
stationery out of the tractor. 
Feeding of paper and removal 
of paper is at the touch 
of a button! Now if this isn’t 
WBHH. uncanny, what is? 


Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. Ltd., Regd Ofilce/Marketing Dept. (Computer Peripherals), Plant 16, Pirojahanagar, VikhroU, Bombay 
400 079. Tel: 5171166m Tlx: 011-71602 GOVK. Branches: Bombay (North) Tel: 5170451/1455. Pune Tel: 668968. Ahmedabed Tel: 
831545. Rdikot Tel: 24919. Bhopal Tel: 554076. Indore Tel: 23663. Jabalpur Tel: 27321. Delhi Tel: 6845002/6845007. Chandigarh Tel: 




Incredible hold over time 
and distance! 

The news is that the 930X 
operates non-stop for days 
together without a 
switch-off! And it's a 
long-distance runner with a 
high printhead life of over 500 
million strokes! But who needs 
that kind of printing 
prowess, except perhaps 




a printing press! 

The unfair advantage of 
font cards! 

The 930X offers a variety of 
standard fonts. Moreover 
there’s a slot near the front 
panel which eagerly takes on 
a font card besides the 
standard ones. Now that’s 
hitting other printers 
below the 

belt! !■■■■■■■■■* 


Compatibility? It looks 
like conspiracy! 

The 930X is available with 
IBM and EPSON ESC/P 
Emulations. Plus, it offers 
the unique option of an 
EMULATION card which 
makes it compatible 

with a host of other systems. 
Now isn’t that taking 
compatibility a bit too far? 

Well, now that you’ve heard 
the printable excerpts of the 
market reactions, it’s time 
to contact your nearest Godrej 
Dealer for a live demo.Without 
fear, prejudice, or obligation. 







An occupying 

f orce? 

Army atrocities are alienating the Kashmiris 


T ea and biscuits are being serv¬ 
ed in the large foyer of the 
Badami Bagh army mess. The 
room IS festooned with strea¬ 
mers and balloons, but this is 
no C’hrisimas party. In an adjacent space 
marked "B,ir Room 2", eight boys sit 
huddled together like frightened rabbits, 
facing a bla^c of television lights and 
whirring cameras. Journalists fling pre¬ 
dictable questions at the unkempt lads, 
who put up a brave performance at the 
behest ol the aimy. Their story seems 
: credible enough, but this is no place to 
I veiily the truth 

I ()ii the evening of 8 August, the boys, 
most ol them barely out of school, were 
pl.iying volleyball near their homes m 
j IJaiamulla. when they were abducted by 
I a group of guii-loting militants, ami forc- 
j ed to attempt a crossing near the Uri bor- 
I der fhey were rescued by the Indian 
1 Army two days later, and have been held 
: for inicriogation lor over a month now 
"We were taken by torce." insists 
Riya/ Ahmeil Butt, an IS-year-old stu¬ 
dent "We have nothing to do with the 
iniliirints, and we hate Pakistan." pipes 
another voice ".Now. children, we have 
I a sut[iiise for you" booms the stentorian 
j voice ol Ihe colonel in plain clothes. In 
I an .id|oinmg room, a group of scared 
uncles and lathers (the women have 
been lelt behind) wait to see their miss¬ 
ing w.irds- their emotional outbursts 
are capuiied for posterity on the national 
i netwoik. l arooq Ahmed Shah is shown 
I the results of his school-leaving exam- 
I - he has |ust pa.s.scd with flying col- 
j lours. ".See how they try to wreck the 
1 'ives ol these promising young 
children." says the colonel. "What gua¬ 
rantee IS there, parents, that you will be 
able to protect your children in future if 
the army returns them to you?", he asks. 
"Bkxrdy hell. boys, we are returning you 
to your parents, but I have told you fear 
IS another name for death, we have to 
fight those bloody fellows'" 

Ihcre's still more in store for the jour- i 


nalists piulicipating in this bi/arre 
public relations exercise. The mes.sage 
IS clear—-the press has not been high¬ 
lighting what a fantastic job our jawans 
have been doing to contain the situation 
in Kashmir. The nexi lot of boys are 
what you could call "Pakistan-trained 
hardcore militants. "The army claims 
they have surrendered, alter being inter¬ 
cepted on the border, that they are repen¬ 
tant, that the Pakistanis made them eat 
dirt, kicked them around, sodomised 
them. "Tell them how Pakistan treated 
you, tell them why you have given up 
yotii guns," deiiiaiuls ilic colonel, ,is he 
proudly points out Noor .Vlohammcd 
Gujjari, a 27-year old mililaiit. who's 
seen it all, done it all. and even named as 
far afield as Alghanistan Could Giijiiiri 
be interviewed where his words weie 
not being monitored'’ Not sale, claims 
the colonel, but can't stop you when you 
insist you talk to the "hard-core militant" 
sepaiately "It's true." says the man who 
has been I'oiced to suirenvicr only 
because the army has captured him, and 
luit because he has chosen to. as is being 
m.ide out "They si.irved us, crammed 
worms into our mouths, even fired at us 
when we were across. We realise now 
that there's not much to choose between 
the Pakistani forces and the Indian for¬ 
ces." 

Hie trees are laden 
with sweet, red apples, 
the paddy fields are an 
enticing gold, and the 
harvest has been 
abundant this year. But 
for the people of 
Kehnoosa, nature’s 
bounty provides no 
succour 




The colonel has sivent a great deal of 
time getting the boys to tell everyone 
how well they are treated by the amiy. 
"You’d sec the welts on my back if I 
lenioved my shirt," spits out one of the ^ 
hanlcorc bunch, when he is out of ear¬ 
shot of the officials. "They toilure us, i 
sometimes twelve hours a day and into j 
the night, but we tire not repentant. Even 
if It takes a 1(X) years to be a free man, I 
will still pick up a gun and tight for 
<i:tui(lt." 

"The human rights groups get away 
with blue murder, and you reporters 
believe any lies the people tell you," 
accu.ses an officer virulently. "You have 
no idea how difficult it is for our Jawan.s 
to work in this area, but they will wipe 
out the insurgents. The trouble is, the 
government does not give us the go- 
ahead. otherwise, we’d finish them off 
in no time." The anny has realised that a 
little gotxJ publicity is ail it needs to keep 
the rest of the country in good humour. 

The Press Council report "’Crisis and ere- • • 
dibility", through which no less respect¬ 
ed a personality than veteran journalist 
and human rights activist B.G. Verghe- 
se gives the anny a clean chit after an 
army-.sponsored trip to Kunan- 
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Pushpora (where there were strong alle¬ 
gations of harassment and rape even if 
these could never be properly substantia¬ 
ted) has bolstered the flagging image of 
the army in the countr>'’s eyes. 

Unfortunately, the army does not take 
regular conducted tours of the civilian 
areas it has ravaged in various parts of 
the country. Nobody defends the army’s 
role in the North-biast, but in Kashmir, 
where it is.for all practical puiposes, an 
occupying force, the army is viewed as 
defenders of a united India, the lorce 
that ensures that secessionists do not 
break India into little pieces to be sacriti- 
ced at the altar of Pakistan 

The alleged rape of the women m 
Kunan early this year, the indiscrimina¬ 
te burning of entire villages all through 
last autumn, and the killing of 7.^ 
"Pakistan-trained" militants (their 
names were never disclosed) m an 
encounter on the border which lasted 
one whole week, if reports are to be 
believed, are just some of the incidents 
that occur in Kashmir to ensure national 
integrity. The Anned Forces Special 
Powers Act which empowers the forces 
in Jammu and Kashmir to enforce law 
and order without accountability, has as 


(Clockwise from left) The army i 
Kashmir: allegations of 
barbarism; a disaffected child: 
dreaming of victory; the 
relatives of a victim: harbouring 
hatred beneath the sorrow 


good as Icgilimi.sed barbarism in ihc val¬ 
ley. It there was a substantial percentage 
of the Kashmiri population who felt 
their futures were intertwined with 
India, ihe armed forces have made 
certain that there arc none left today. 

G owkadal, Zakura, Tangpora, 
Hawal. Lai ('howk, Kunan Pushpo- 
la, Handwara, Sopoic, Khanyar. Anant- 
nag, and most lecently, Bandipora, aie 
no longci names ol places in Kashmii, 
but signposts in a trail ot death and 
dcsiruction left behind by the aimed for¬ 
ces in the Ka.shmir V;illey. Foi every Rai- 
nawari, a militant stronghold that the 
BSF captured and have cKcupied since 7 
September, there is a Bandipora lo steal 
the ground from under their feet. 

Two weeks after Ihe army swooped 
down on the unsuspecting villagers of 
Bandipora (ostensibly because it is situa¬ 
ted close to a crossover point at Mach- 
hal), the simple village folk arc yet to 
pick up Ihe pieces of their existence, or 
what’s left of it. 

The drive to this picturcs(]uc district 


on Ihe banks of the Wular lake, .‘iS kilo¬ 
metres from Srinagar, does not give you 
any inkling of the honors that lie in the 
four villages beyond. The trees are laden 
with sweet, red apples, the paddy fields 
arc an enticing gold, and the harvest has 
been abundant this year. But for the 
people of Kehnoosa, nature’s bounty 
provides no succour. From 12 to 19 Sep¬ 
tember, the army conducted what is 
euphemistically called a "search opera¬ 
tion," leaving the tiny hamlets of 
Ashtango, Kehnoosa, Aknisa and Quil 
reeling under its cruel intensity. 

Fkiurlcen people died that week, inclu¬ 
ding a 90-year-old woman whose heart 
couldn't stand the strain. Though the .sto¬ 
nes ol the 18 women who filed First 
Information Reports (FIRs) claiming 
that they had been through "everything 
short of rape" could be discounted 
because there wasn't enough evidence 
lo corroborate their stories, the army 
has, undeniably, left scars, both literally 
and figuratively, on the villagers-—scars 
that will lake a long lime to heal. "We 
were not even allowed to bury'our detj^ 
without being kicked, cursed, and spat 
upon," says an anguished Mohammed 
.Sarwar Jan. whose life has come loatra- 
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FOCUS 


gic pass ever since the army invaded 
Aloosa. His 21-year-old son, who fell to 
army bullets on the night of 13 Septem¬ 
ber, had got admission into the Nizamia 
Unani Medical College at Gaya a few 
days before. The hapless boy had come 
home to bid goodbye to the family and 
obtain his migration certificate from 
Srinagar. 

B oys like him get hit both ways: 

militants do their best to entice them 
to join the movement; those who don’t, 
invariably fall to the bullets of the armed 
forces unless they flee the Valley. Ghu- 
lam Mohammed’s family in Kehnoosa 
has been similarly shattered. The graves 
of his two sons, who were killed in quick 
succession on the night of 12 Septem¬ 
ber, arc still moist and covered with 
sweets and ro.se petals. "They killed 
these mntx'ent boys, and the militants 
who actually roam the streets with guns 
go scot-free," lanfcnts a village elder. 
The villagers claim that over .50 boys are 
missing from the village.s—they are not 
sure that the army has taken them. 

The mother of the two unfortunate 
brothers sobs uncontrollably. Her six- 
year-old son, Sama, had both his arms 
fractured by the marauding forces that 
day. Everywhere, there is stark evidence 
of the army having gone berserk. 

A third grave in Kehnoosa is that of a 
farmhand from Baramulla called Majid 
Kashmiri. The boy was picking walnuts 
m the fields when he heard the sound of 
firing, and ran in the opposite direction, 
only to be mowed down by a hail of 
bullets. 

Even children are not spared. Abdul 
Ahad, a septuagenarian school-teacher 
brought his two rosy-cheeked grand¬ 
sons, Suhail (7) and Rasiq (9), to ask visi¬ 
ting journalists what India’s politicians 
meant when they talked of secularism 
and democracy. The little boys, whom 
nobody could possibly have mistaken 
for militants, have suffered lalhi blows 
on their heads. 

There was a time when Abdul Ahad 
would argue with his friends in the 
Jamaat about their allegiance to 
Pakistan, and hotly defend Kashmir’s 
place as part of the Indian Union. Today 
the army action has convinced him and 
many other mild-mannered Kashmiris 
like him that there is no option but to 
fight for nzaadr. 

A n entire brigade vents its ire on the 
poor villagers, but even army sour¬ 
ces concede that not many arms are 
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recovered from the villages. The block 
president of the National Conference 
who has been fighting to evade the bul¬ 
lets of the militants (he is high on their 
hit-list), is not spared by the force, even 
though he is 75 years old. A veteran poli¬ 
tician, Mohammed Yusuf Shall is today 
a broken man, as he points to his bruised 
and swollen legs. He was tortured at a 
makeshift interrogation centre in the vil¬ 
lage. He was made to swallow listiuls ol 
salt and three metres of cloth were shov¬ 
ed down his throat before he was left off. 
The questions were familiar: "Saman 


kaha hai (where are the guns?) How 
many times have you been to Pakistan? 
Say Jai Mata DiV' A small generator 
was used to give electric shock through 
the mouth and nose. 

Shaukat Salim Shah, a 20-year-old 
was given the shock treatment till he 
bled from hts nose and ears. He was then 
thrown into a tub of water reddened with 
chilli powder. Saiiaullah Bhat, who 
resigned recently from the Jammu and 
Kashmir police because he couldn’t 
cope with the strain of the job, had his 
left fist .sma.sbed and his crotch kicked. 
"We were made to lie flat on the ground 


after being pulled out of our houses, and 
the army retorted with gunfire when two 
walnuts plonked onto a tin roof nearby," 
he says. "It is the typical reaction of 
the.se men who have no idea who the real 
militants are, and just beat down on inno¬ 
cent bakras (goats) like us." 

The authorities are quick to cite the 
harsh working conditions and the odds 
the forces have to put up with to explain 
away the brutality. But there can 1^ no 
excuse for the inhuman behaviour of the 
security forces. "They are here for 
whose protection?" asks Khateeja. a 


woman from Khanyar, whose 14- 
year-old son has been, carried off by the 
armed forces. 

Another woman who participated in 
the demonstration at Lai (Thowk to prot¬ 
est against arbitrary arrests seemed 
wiser. "We are in a situation where the 
army has been commanded to move in 
and take over," she said, thinking of her 
only son who was killed in the Khanyar 
firing earlier this year. "Do you expect 
the army to come to us with flowers in 
their arms?" .she asked. • 

Shlrax Skihva/Kathmir 



There was a time 
when 

mlMknannered 
Kashmiris would 
hotly defend 
Kashmir's 
position In the 
Indian Union. 

But the army 
action has 
convinced them 
that asaadi Is 
the only option 



Ihe chronicle of a 
death foretold 

The police knew of the threat to labour leader Shankar Guha NtyogVs 

life, but refused to act 


H e may have already earned 
a place in local tribal folklo¬ 
re. Shankar Guha Niyogi, 
47, the mc.sMah of casual 
and contract labourers in 
the industrial districts of Chhattisgarh in 
eastern Madhya Pradesh, died a violent 
death in thewee hours of 28 September. 
And his shcK'kcd, grieving followers, 
who were in a stale of utter disbelief, 
might well set to tunc ballads in his 
memory, once sorrow yields to hate for 
the killers. 

It barely took a couple ot minutes for 
the hired assassins to finish a meteoric 
man who, for 2.‘> yeais. was the guiding 
spirit of all trade union movements in 
the industrial hub of this central Indian 
state. Seen as a "troublemaker" by 
industrialists and the administration and 
revered as their liberator by an indigent 
populace ol contract workers, Niyogi 
died bleeding profusely and writhing in 
pain on his way to hospital, after he was 
shot in his sleep. As his comrades rushed 
him for emergency treatment from his 
modest living quarters in the HUDCO 
colony of the steel township of Bhilai, 
Niyogi was a g(Kxl hundred kilometres 
away from home, where the members of 
his family, in the mining settlement of 
Dalli Rajhara, had no inkling of the 
dreadful tragedy. 

Niyogi’s brutal murder has evoked 
widely divergent rept^iises. While his 
hardcore followers in Dalit Rajhara 
seem to be showing remarkable restraint 
in their grief, it is celebration time for 
tho.se idustrialists whom Niyogi had 
once confronted. The state goverment, 
for its part, has remained sickeningly 
nonchalant about the incident. This is lar¬ 
gely because, Niyogi had, all along, 
rabidly opposed the BJP and had refused 
to .support the parly despite chief mini- 
sterSundcrlal Patwa’s personal requests. 

So when the ruling party has shown 
scant respect for its political adversary, 
the police have been, expectedly, slow¬ 


footed in reacting to the murder. "It will 
be difficult to make a breakthrough in 
the investigation unless .some of Niyo¬ 
gi’s close associates cooperate with the 
police," says A.N. Singh, inspector gene¬ 
ral of police for Bhilai range. 

Meanwhile, the murder, which is 
already being billed as the biggest politi¬ 
cal crime in decades in this part of the 
country, is turning into a full-llcdgcd 
controversy and valuable political capi¬ 
tal. Though a gathering ot almost 
.rO.tKX' attended the funeral, most .senior 
leaders of the state were conspicuous in 
their absence. And while BJP president 
L.K. Advani admitted that Niyogi had 
informed him of the threat to his life. 


Requiem 
for a rebel 

NiyogVs journey from 
light into darkness 

A maverick who courted con¬ 
troversy, mocked at death 
threats and ralJycd thousands of 
labourers in his crusade against 
exploitation. Shankar Guha Niyogi 
had adopted not only a new locale fpr 
his mission but a new name as well. 
Bknn Phire.sh Kumar on 17 Septeip- 
•her, 1944, in Dinajpur (now in 
Bangladesh), . Niyogi was the eldest 
of five brodiers and two sisters: After 
Partition, the family emigrateif to 
Nowgaon in Assam, where Niyogi 
did his primary schooling, then mov¬ 
ed to E^nbad (in Bihar) to finish bis 
high school. 

He was initiated into revolutiona¬ 
ry politics e^y when hejolned col le¬ 
ge in J^paiguri (in north Bengal), 
where the family had moved to set up 



L home once again. In 1962. qnittiagi; 
halfway thro^ Ms Bat^lw’a: ’ 

I d^rec, Niyogi landed in'Bhiiiii.tO' 

' work as an apprentice in the BhOai - '' 

i Steel Plant (BSP). 

The two-year ^pirentlceShlpfiaiRir ^ 
ed Niyogi a job at the BSP blast 
nace, where, in 1966, 

I first union with 16 coltcfigiKK 
this was short-lived gtery iap4‘Nw(^f 
gi, along wkb somei^l^comrnBNiSCH-.’^’ 
got the sack "on security -grounds" 
the very next year, A di^itosioned - 
man. he then went away to Jagdal- 
pur, in Bashar, hiding his tiWng as a 
butcher, a gotten! and from various 
other odd jobs. During his yqprs in . 
Bastar, Niyogi picked up Got^a.Ol- . ‘ 
bal dialect, and developed a compas¬ 
sion for the environmen<r wM fttfcrtsi., 
wildlife and the tribal way y.v _ ‘j 









chief minister Piitwa seemed to be ignor¬ 
ant of the fact As for Madhya Pradesh 
Congress stalwart V.C. Shukla, who 
paid a perlunctory condolence visit, 
(along with two other C?ongrcss 
MPs—Arvind Netam, who won his 
Bastar seat thrice with the decisive sup- 
porl of Niyogi, and Chandulal Chandra- 
kar), did little more than embarrass the 
BJP 

This only seems to be making the )ob 
of the stale police even more difficult. "I 
have been Iranlically appealing against 
politicising the murder but it has been a 



Hi.s down-and-out days in the 
Bastar forests made him an austere 
and unpredictable leader, "a very seri¬ 
ous kind of an individual with almost 
no sense of humour," says Kanak 
Tiwary, Niyogi’s confidant and legal 
adviser. Returning to work among 
the mine workers of Dalli Rajhara, 
Niyogi spent years in obscurity 
before being jailed under the Mainte¬ 
nance of Internal Security Act 
(MIS A) during the Emergency. 

After being released in early 1977, 
Niyogi Iregan organising the under¬ 
paid casual labourers in the Bhilai 
Steel Plant's (BSP) iron ore mines in 
Dalli Rajhara. There has been no 
stopping him ever since. The Chattis- 
gath Mine.s Shramik Sangha 
(CMSS), founded by Niyogi,; con¬ 
centrated on organi.sing the ulifertUe 


futile attempt," says inspector general 
Singh. 

Most of Niyogi's associates, 
however, feel that the police are delibera¬ 
tely shying away from apprehending the 
killers. It appears that Niyogi was finally 
eliminated by those who had always con¬ 
sidered him a troublemaker and wanted 
him out. The Diirg district administra¬ 
tion had also sought his extemment 
from live neighbouring districts (Durg, 
Rajnandgaon, Raipur, Bastar, Bilaspur) 
reportedly at the behest of some power¬ 
ful industrialists earlier this year. The 



A copy of the anonymous letter that 
Nlyc^ had recaivad: the 
police couldn’t care 


4 NIyogi’a funeral: and of a mission? 


tribal workers at the BSP mines. But 
trade union activities were not 
enough, and Niyogi soon started cam¬ 
paigning against liquor much to the 
consternation of liquor manufactu¬ 
rers. "His apti-liquor campaign was 
so effective that till date liquor sales 
remain the lowe.st in Rajhara," say.s 
Tiwary., 

Always dressed in crumpled 
^lirm-pyjamas, addicted to incessant 
cups of tea and cigarettes, Niyogi 
married a Halbi (tribal) contract 
labourer, A.th<) Devi, and lived in a 
modest hut among his followers. 
"His identification with the mine 
labourers was complete," remembers 
RajdOdra Sail of the FllCL, a close 
fticiid of Niyqgpf setting up a 
hospital for (li^ residrots of Rajhara 
' apd starting schools for fiieir 
children, to opening a technical traih' 
ing institute and cot^ge iiidustries 
i for the women, Niyogi’s politics was 
a str»)ge cocktail of militant trade 
unionism -and social reform, a fact 
that made bim-very different from 
ttfe otho* politicians. 


move, however, came to naught as the 
order was quashed by the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court. 

I t’s difficult to believe that the state 
government wasn't aware of the cons¬ 
piracy. Rajendra Sail of the PUCL 
(People’s Union for Civil Liberties) has 
already challenged the theory by provid¬ 
ing evidence that the Chhattisgarh 
Mines Sraniik Sangha (CMSS) had 
twice handed over to the police anonym¬ 
ous letters sent to Niyogi. The police sta¬ 
tion at Rajhara. 90 kms from Bhilai, had 
duly accepted the letters wanting 
N iyogi of a plot by a particular industrial¬ 
ist to gel him killed. 

But as inspector general Singh puts it, 
"The union workers took the ‘threat’ let¬ 
ters to the police as a formality. And the 
police reacted much in the same manne- 
r—as a routine formality." And matter 
wasn't looked into with any urgency. 
Not that the police would have helped if 
it could. By Singh's own addinission. 
"It’s not necessary that wlio.swver leads 
strikes is under threat and .security 
should be provided to him. " 

Meanwhile. Asho Niyogi. widow of 
the shun trade union leader, has hinted at 
the possible invoKement of five promin¬ 
ent industrialists who have had a taste of 
Niyogi's firebrcalhing leadership. In her 
allcgulion, the names of Kailashpali 
Kediu, a liquor baron, and Moolchand 
Shah of Simplex Industries, top the list. 
Other names include B.R, Jain of Bhilai 
Engineering Corpoiation (BTiC), 
Kuldccp Gupta of B.K Engineering and 
H.P. Khetawat of Bhilai Wires. Antici¬ 
pating trouble in the wake of the killing, 
these industrialists have sought stale 
protection. 

Niyogi’s a.s.sas,sinalion jta.s given the 
BJP government of Sundcrial Patwa a 
bad name. Social-action groups have 
accused the authorities of colluding with 
the industrial Itibby in getting Niyogi eli¬ 
minated And in order to clear its name, 
the state government, somewhat bela¬ 
tedly, a.sked the Centre to institute a CBl 
probe into the assassination. 

"Niyogi’s absence is going to have 
very serious repercussions. 1 am sure the 
Naxalites will benefit from the vacuum 
that has been created." says Kanak Tiwa¬ 
ry, a Durg-based lawyer and a senior 
functionary of the Madhya Pradesh 
Cogress(I) Committee (MK?C-Ij. 

And with Niyogi no more, the labour 
movement in Chhattisgarh may not be 
the same again.* 
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FOLLOW-UP 


Oh, no, minister! 


Ratnakar Chopedkar finds himself in trouble as Goans rake up the past 


R aking up the past has become a 
favounte Goan pastime. Of late, 
there has been a statewide furore 
over an alleged politician-smuggler 
nexus following the arrest of Churchill 
Alemao, a former chief minister and pre¬ 
sent legislator, under the COFEPOSA 
(Conservation of Foreign Exchange and 
Prevention of Smuggling Act). And 
with that, the people and the local press 
are zealously raking up incidents that 
had been once brushed under the carpet. 

After Alemao, anojher political big¬ 
wig who is coming under increasing 
scrutiny is Ratnakar Chopedkar. the 
state minister of nsheries. His alleg¬ 
ed involvement in the death ol his one-ti¬ 
me crony back in April 1990, is again 
making news, with the administration 
coming under Tire for trying to shield a 
man who has the needle of suspicion 
pointing at him 

Sometime in the night of 8/9 April, 
1990. Vilas Rohidas Haltu'nkar, work¬ 
ing in a fisheries department trawler, 
was found dead. Apparently, he had 
hung himself from a mast, while the ves- 
.sel was docked at Sriion, a harbour oppo¬ 
site Panjim. The police peddled the theo¬ 
ry that it was a ca.se of suicide, but there 
were indications of foul play. The vic¬ 
tim’s legs were tied and members of his 
family alleged that he was drugged and 
then hanged. They also claimed that 
Chopedkar had a hand in the ‘murder’. 

Rohidas was a long-time chum of 
Chopedkar, a mechanic turned minister. 
But during the Assembly elections last 
year, the two fell apart and the need to sil¬ 
ence Rohidas probably became increa¬ 
singly pressing when he threatened to 
spill the beans regarding Chopedkar’s 
secret deals. It was a time when there 
were several seizures of contraband 
giKxis, and Rohidas had alluded that 
Chopedkar was linked with tho.se 
landings. 

On 31 January, 1990, for instance, 81 
silver bricks worth Rs 2 crorcs were seiz¬ 
ed at San Jose de Areal. But those 
arrested, confcs.sed that the total value of 
the contraband was Rs 4.5 crorcs, and 
that the landings had taken place at Old 
Goa, about ten kilometres from Britona. 
Three trawlers had been used for shipp¬ 


ing 182 silver bucks, and one of them 
was abandoned. A lew days later, on 12 
February, 75 silver bars worth Rs 1.75 
crores was seized from an abandoned 
truck, near Velaso. 

Ten nights alter Rohidas' death, a 
trawler from .Sharjah, scheduled to dock 
at Britona, lost its bearing and got 
entangled in a fishing net. near Caran- 
zalem shore. A search of the trawler 
revealed KM) silver ingots worth Rs 2.37 
crores. 

It was suspected that some politicians 


time of the police enquiry. Vishwanath 
has told Sl'noay: "Sitting on the trawler, 
Blaggan actually dictated the pcinchna- 
nni to the police" 

Raising suspicion about Chopedkar’s 
likely links with the smuggling racket is 
his extraordinary house on the banks of 
the river Mandovi at Britona. Trawlers 
cun berth along-side the building, and 
goods can be unloaded without attract¬ 
ing much notice. And this has prompted 
additional collector of customs Daya 
Shankar to suspect that the lost trawler at 



had their fingers in the silver pie. The 
haste with which Chopedkar’s election 
agent and personal secretary Joginder 
Singh Blaggan reached Caranzalem 
after the news of the seizure spread rais¬ 
ed many an eyebrow. 

In such a scenario, the death of Rohi¬ 
das fuelled suspicion. According tothe 
Halamkars, the panchnama (police dia¬ 
ry) was prepared half-heartedly. There 
were no marks pf violence on his body, 
not even the bruises expected on the 
body of a suicide victim in that situation. 

Vishwanath Halanikar, brother of 
Rohidas, says: "Even before two police¬ 
men could step onto the trawler, Rane 
(the former chief minister) declared that 
my brother’s death was a case of suici¬ 
de." What was more curious was the pre¬ 
sence of Blaggan on the trawler at the 


Caranzalem was actually headed for the 
Chopedkar villa at Britona. 

But the minister has tried to defend 
himself with bravado. "If it is proved 
that I am involved in any kind of smug¬ 
gling, I will not only resign from the 
ministership, but also from the member¬ 
ship of the Assembly," he declared 
recently. 

But now that the whole episode of 
Rohidas’ death has resurfaced, Daya 
Shankar told Sunday that Chopedkar’s 
private secretary ERaggan will be grilled 
regarding his inexplicable appearance at 
Caranzalem on the night of 19 April last 
year. 

Maybe Chopedkar’s sins arc catching 
up. Finally. • 

Bo9«oDmt9ti»aKmnlta/PmHa^ 
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Riotbusters 


The Centre decides to raise a special force to tackle communal flare-ups 



A new force is on the anvil to deal 
with communal riots across the 
country more effectively. The 
blueprint of the new outlit. the Rapid 
Action Force (RAF), is almost ready 
The proposal is likely to come up for con¬ 
sideration of the Cabinet Committee for 
Political Affairs (CCPA) very shortly 
The authorities envisage the new for¬ 
ce as an effective, specialised agency 
having a "zero-response time" to reach¬ 
ing the spot of communal tension. "Zero- 
response means that the time taken by 
the force would be time taken in transit 
Irom the barracks to the spot," explained 
a senior government official. "A section 
of the force would always be on the 
alert Us personnel would just jump into 
a waiting vehicle or an aircraft, which¬ 
ever IS ihccasgandiushlo the spot." It is 
estimated that the initial co.st of raising 
the force would be at least Rs 20 crorcs. 

The RAF would be given riot weapon¬ 
ry, specialised training and its men 
would, ofcour.se, be given special perks 
and incentives. The weapons would be 
effective but not lethal. For example, the 
force will be equipped with water can¬ 
nons, smoke bulbs and guns with plastic 
.and lubber bullets. "The emphasis will 
be on neutralising the rioters, not to kill 
them," another official informed. 

Interestingly, the RAF will be given 
first-aid training too so that it can provi¬ 
de initial treatment to victims on the spot 
and prevent loss of life. The RAF will be 
located at nearly a do/cn sensitive towns 
and cities of the country which have gai¬ 
ned notoriety over the years for commu¬ 
nal flare-ups. These places have already 
been identified and include Meerut, Ali¬ 
garh, Baroda, Hyderabad and 
Jamshedpur. 

The authorities feel that normally any 
agency, whether the Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF), the Border Securi¬ 
ty Force (BSF), the Provincial Armed 
Constabulary (PAC), the Indo-Tibetan 
Border Police (ITBP) or any other takes 
a minimum of four to eight hours to get 
into combat gear. This crucial delay 
sometimes leads to an out-of-control 
situation and army deployment beco¬ 
mes necessary. But more important, this 


invariably leads to heavy loss of 
life and property. 

Another advantage of locating the 
RAF in a number of places is that it 
would cost less on transportation. This, 
the authorities feel, will come in handy, 
in view of heavy transportation costs 
incurred on moving CRPF or BSF or 
ITBP units from as distant places us the 
north-east to north India. 

The RAF would be under the operatio¬ 
nal command of an inspector general of 
police. Its strength is not yet finally deci¬ 
ded, but it is u.s.sumed that it will be laun¬ 
ched with at least 1,(X)0 personnel. The 
RAF would be under the overall admi¬ 
nistrative command of the CRPF. "It 
will be a very special battalion of the 
CRPF, with its character of duties clear¬ 
ly defined.” 

The RAF has been placed under the 
command of the CRPF with a definite 


reason. Creating an iiiitc[x;iid.itit police 
force will require elab(>iatc legislation. 
Besides, it will also increase overhead 
costs. Initially, the RAF will luneiion as 
an auxilliary of the CRPF but when it 
has carved out its disiiatt identity w'lih 
enough pcrsoniiel, it could be made an 
altogether sepcraie outfit. Hie I'l BP is a 
case in point: it was fiisi raised us an arm 
of the CRPF. ' i^”t when the baby (the 
ITBP) grew rapidly, ii was taken out of 
its cradle," an official eomiiiented. The 
RAF will be at the dispos.il of state 
governments and Union Temtoiy adiiii- 
nistrations. The Ceniie will have noth¬ 
ing to do with Its deployment 

However, what remains to Ik seen is 
whether the RAF will o ally deliver the 
goods or It will bo gist aiioiber security 
outfit hamstrung by led tajK • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Bush besi^ed 


Several lobbies are working to bring India under the Pressler Amendment 



Two very interesting, 
indeed gripping, Con- 
gressioi^l tarings 
‘A-? '* i "i- ') • have been going on in 
' Washington these rcc- 
ent days. One is the 
Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s marathon 
session for the confirmation of Judge 
Clarence Thomas’ nomination for the 
Supreme Court, to which there is sharp 
opposition. The other proceedings are 
before the Senate’s select committee on 
intelligence, where the man now being 
grilled is Robert Gates, President 
Bush’s nominee for the sensitive job of 
director of the CIA, which would make 
him the chief of America’s intelligence 
community. 

Gates’ difficulties arise from the fact 
that, as the CIA’s deputy chief during 
the relevant period, he knew more about 
the Iran-Contra affair than he cared to 
admit even during the current hearing. 
Some of the other witnesses, however, 
have exposed him pitilessly. 

In spite of all this, there is every likeli¬ 
hood that Gates would get the Job he has 
coveted for long. Judge Thomas is also 
as good as through although the liberal 
opinion is deeply disturb^ about his 
ultra-conservative opinions at a time 
when the US has the most conservative 
Supreme Court in its history. 

Both Thomas and Gates have aroused 
strong emotion by touching raw nerves 
and I intend to write about the issues 
underlying the perfervid statement after 
the hearings have been eompleted. At 
present, let me briefly mention another 
hearing by the US Congress, of which 
not the least notice has been taken by the 
American media, although the matter is 
of vital interest at least to us Indians. 

As readers might remember, the US 
House of Representatives had, by a 
majority vote, decided to extend to India 
the Pressler Amendment, now applica¬ 
ble only to Pakistan. Under this amend¬ 
ment, military and financial aid to that 
country is dependant on the US Presi¬ 
dent certifying that it has neither produc¬ 
ed a nuclear weapon nor is trying to do 


so. George Bush has refused to give 
such a certificate to Pakistan. The Sena¬ 
te wi.sely disagreed with the House. It rul¬ 
ed instead that the Pressler Amendment 
should continue to apply only to 
Pakistan. About other countries of the 
region, including China, it provided that 


Pakistanphiles, mustered enough sup¬ 
port to insist that not only should Pres¬ 
sler be extended to India but, Ii^dia must, 
as a condition of US aid, admit Amnesty 
within 60 days. 

Strenuous efforts by the Indian 
Embassy, led by ambassador Abid 





Congressman Lago Masino insisted that not only should Pressler be 
extended to India but, India must also admit Amnesty within 60 days. 
Strenuous efforts by Indian ambassador Abid Husain prevented the 

disaster 


the President should send the Congress 
an annual report on the progress of 
efforts to establish a non-proliferation 
regime. 

Such differences between the two 
Houses are settled by a "joint differen¬ 
ce". And when such a conference took 
place the other day, tables were very 
nearly turned. Congressman Lago Masi- 
Do, backed by habitual Indophobes and 


Husain, eventually prevented the dis¬ 
aster. However, the strength of 
Pakistan’s high-cost lobbying, backed 
by extremist Sikh and Kashmiri groups, 
b^ame evident. Ironically, Bush also 
fell the heat of the Jewish lobby’s influ¬ 
ence on Capitol Hill in relation to his rag¬ 
ing row with Israel. As he told a press, 
conference, a thousand lobbyists had 
besieged the Congress as against "this 
lone, little guy at the White House". • 
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Vehicle ihe Singh brolhers chose to break the 
^Wj^ecord with was, of course, a Tempo Trox. 
^4^1gue rough-road vehicle that's been entirely 
ilfi^n^d, engineered and manufactured by 

Bajoj Tempo in Pune - a triumph of 


warranty of any Indian rOu^ifoi^V 

* Mode under licence jFrtifo 
Qermony.' ., 
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Anny lands in 
t roubl e 

As Sharad Pawar moots a proposal to hand over 
cantonments to municipal authorities 


t didn’t take very long for defence 
minister Sharad Pawar to get 
down to brass tacks and direct his 
attention to one of his favourite 
subjects—land. Speaking at a 
function organised recently by the Pim- 
pri Chinchwad Municipal Corporation 
near Pune, Pawar said he was carefully 
weighing the pros and cons of handing 
over the country’s cantonments to muni¬ 
cipal bodies as these townships were 
"remnants of a colonial past". 

The seemingly off-the-cuff statement 
has stirred a hornet’s nest with the envi¬ 
ron mentalists concerned about the impli- 
cation of handing over cantonments in 
such towns as Wellington, Dehra Dun. 
Mhow and Pune to municipal authorit¬ 
ies for civic purposes. "The remnants of 
the colonial past" with their Raj style 
bunglows, parade grounds and barracks 
could, if the defence minister’s decision 


is implemented, become slums—no dif¬ 
ferent from the unplanned urban town¬ 
ships that have sprung up in independent 
India. 

There are 65 cantonments in India 
and these constitute some of the most 
beautiful towns across the country. In 
Pune alone, there are three cantonments 
—Pune, Khadki and Dehu Road. The 
merger of these with the civic body will 
affect around seven lakh people. Parts of 
Pune district comes within Pawar’s Bar- 
amati Lok Sabha constituency, from 
where he will be contesting the Lok 
Sabha byclcction in November. 

The ministry of defence spends 
around Rs eight crores every year on the 
cantonments, said Pawar. The time has 
come for the government to sit down 
and ponder about the relevance of these 
townships. He also added that it was not 
the army’s function to get involved with 




Pawar’s 
political 
opponents are 
already talking 
about a land 
scam on the 
linos of the 
dorosorvatlon 
scandal that 
rocked Bombay 
whan ha was the 
chief minister of 
Midiarashbra 



administering civic bodies. Hence the 
need for the defence ministry to review 
I its land policy, so that the vast areas held 
by it could be put to more productive 
use. Pawar also suggested that his minis¬ 
try could consider the possibility of 
hand ing over part of the cantonments in 
exchange for alternative land in barren 
and degraded areas. 

P awar’s political opponents are 
already talking about a land scam 
on the lines of the dereservation scandal 
that rocked Bombay a couple of years 
ago when he was the chief minister of 
Maharashtra. If the merger proposal 
comes about, the opportunity to make 
money will be even greater. 

But to be fair, the defence minister 
has said that he will be shortly holding a 
series of meetings with defence officers, 
elected representatives of cantonments, 
municipal bodies and citizens before he 
makes a final decision. A Pune-based 
newspaper, Maharashtra Herald, has 
simultaneously kicked off a citizen’s 
campaign, inviting conunents from it’s 
readers on how they regard the merger 
proposal. The Defence Estates and I>ef- 
ehce Service Organisations (DSO) con¬ 
trol some 250 military stations. Toge- 
dier with the 65 cantonments, th^ 
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represent nearly 10 per cent of the total 
number of towns and cities in the 
country. Anyone who has ever visited a 
cantonment' will know that these are 
self-contained units with parade 
grounds, shooting ranges, barracks, 
cemeteries, churches and, in some cases, 
even jails. The old constructions have 
also tended to use local building materi¬ 
als such as stones and country tiles and 
corridors running through for natural 
light and ventilation. They are "outstan¬ 
ding" architectural examples, says 
Shyam Chainani of the Bombay Envi¬ 
ronmental Action Group. 

The existing cantonments, which 
come under the 1924 Cantonment Act, 
are far from perfect. The cantonments 
are administered by a cantonment board 
comprising a fair number of civilians, 
who oftcn_succumb to the pressures of 
unscrupulous builders. Section 181 of 
the Act, for instance, specifies that if the 
board fails to respond to a valid construc¬ 
tion proposal within acertain period, per¬ 
mission will be deemed to have been 
granted once that time lapses. It is thus 
possible for builders to bribe canton¬ 
ment board officials to merely sit on an 
application, alleges Chainani. 

With the passage of time, the once 
finely drawn lines between canton- 
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ments, built by the British, and the civili¬ 
an areas have become blurred. In Pune, 
the scores of unauthorised constructions 
bear testimony to the ineffectiveness of 
the Pune Cantonment Board to discoura¬ 
ge the construction of multi-storeyed 
buildings and other structures not in cha¬ 
racter with the old cantonments. 


I t is probably from Pune that Pawar got 
his original inspiration to go national 
and merge all cantonment towns across 
the country with their respective munici¬ 
pal bodies. Elsewhere too, the degrada¬ 
tion of cantonments is a subject that has 
.long concerned the environmentali.sts. 
The new officer’s mess at the National 
Defence Academy (NDA) in Khadak- 
vasla and the officer’s club near the Col¬ 
lege of Military Engineering at Khadki 
near Pune are two instances where the 
architect and builder have failed to 
retain and incorporate the character of 
older buildings in the new construc¬ 
tions. According to a 1988 report of the 
National Commission on Urbanisation, 
"the concept of conservation is evident¬ 
ly an entirely new one for the defence 
authorities". The report continues its 
castigation of the defence ministry, 
"There seems to be a feeling that a th^ 



Recently, 
Sharad Pawar 
said that he was 
carefully 
weighing the 
pros and cons of 
handing over the 
country’s 
cantonments to 
municipal 
bodies as these 
were "remnants 
of a colonial 
past" 


rough spit and polish approach is all that 
is needed forcon.servation." 

Evidently, many cantonments such as 
Pune are now bang in the midst of an 
urban sprawl. Recently, the Bombay 
Environmental Action Group (BE.^G) 
has recommended that cantonments 
should continue to come under army con¬ 
trol to minimise the po.ssibility of 
builders applying pressure to get their 
way in the unbridled construction of 
these townships. In seperate letters to 
the secretaries in the ministry of environ¬ 
ment and forests and in the ministry of 
defence,Chainani has termed the merger 
proposal as the "greatest threat of all". It 
will "reduce civil areas of those canton- i 
ment towns to the level of municipal 
wards," he says. 

The defence minister is not known to 
be given to making rash and irresponsi¬ 
ble statements, especially in public. But 
the environmentalists arc keeping their 
fingers cros.sed: they expect Sharad 
Pawar to have an open mind on the 
issue. For, if the proposed merger of can¬ 
tonments comes about, it could spell dis¬ 
aster for a large part of the country’s 
architectural heritage. • 
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Cut out this cartoon and display it on your board. Then watch lor reactions 
Would you be surprised if people sow- some cf their colleagues in the picture '> 
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AGREENIEHT? 



THf\rS COOD! im IT UA5 
POURINQ TO TEST YOUR 
REACTION TO (1Y VIEWS/ 

I AM IMMENSELT PLEASED/ 


I 
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In factories and offices today, the 
easiest thing to do is to agree with the 
boss, with your colleagues, with general 
opinion. But think about it I Are you 
being fair tb your conscience? Are you 
being fair to your Company? The 
Company is not paying you for your 
ability to say YES. You are being paid for 
lhat unique thing called a mind of your 
own, A mind which has a unique point 
of view, A view which may be expressed 
in one word ; NO. NO to mediocrity, 

NO to the commonplace, NO to the 
status quo. It is a big word: NO, It has 
often been the first step in the world's 
greatest discoveries. It could be the first 
step towards a profitable change for 
your Company, 

Dissent, Encourage dissent. 

Manage dissent- but with a sense of 
responsibility. With imagination. With 
honesty. With the confidence that 
things can be better. 

We in Tata Steel are committed to 
this new corporate culture—a culture of 
progress, dynamism and excitement. 

DISSENT: 

THE VOICE OF PROGRESS 
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CONTROVERSY 



T he generals who served as part 
or the Indian Peace Keeping 
Force (IPKF) in Sri Lanka 
seem to be jinxed as far as pro¬ 
motions are concerned. Barr¬ 
ing one, J. MehmcHxl, who has been pro¬ 
moted to the next rank, the other nine 
generals continue to serve at the same 
level—even though many of them arc 
due for promotion—or have retired. 
Though one of the generals, S. Deshpan- 
dc, was promoted shortly after his return 
from Sri Lanka, he was asked to retire 
soon after. More recently, the death of 
an IPKF general, A.S. Malik, under 
mysterious circumstances only seems to 
suggest that the curse of Sri Lanka goes 
beyond mere promotions. 

Now, another general, Ashok Mehta, 
who saw action in Batticaloa, says he 
has been "illegally discharged" from ser¬ 
vice and has moved the courts to seek 
rec|)Bi^ial. His writ petition, settled by 
^ ^^^malani and Arun Jaitley, has 
** itted in the Delhi High Court, 
issioned in the 5th Gorkha 


Are IPKF generals 
being victimised by the 
army top brass? 


Regiment, Mehta, 52, had served the 
army for 33 years and was not due to reti¬ 
re for another three years in his present 
rank as major general. According to his 
writ petition, Mehta was advised by the 
chief of army staff, Sunith Francis Rodri¬ 
gues, to seek premature retirement soon 
after his return from Sri Lanka or else 
face the consequences of being "forcibly 
retired". No charges were officially con¬ 
veyed to him, although an army intellig¬ 
ence file was surreptitiously prepared in 
^988 by the then director, military intelli¬ 
gence, Lieutenant General K.S. 
Khajuria. 

According to Mehta, the file contain¬ 
ed "false and contrived allegations" 
which were denied by him when he was 
confronted with them in 1988. I>espite 


I this, Rodrigues and Khajuria made an 
endorsement stating that Mehta had 
been warned and had promised to mend 
his ways. However, the duo also noted 
that Mehta was unsuitable to hold a "sen- 
.sitive appointment". 

The endorsement notwithstanding, 
Mehta was posted as a divisional com¬ 
mander in Sri Lanka and returned only 
when the IPKF pulled out in March 
1990. Curiously, Mehta’s immediate 
superior, Air Marshall P.K. Oey and the 
then chief of army staff. General V.N. 
Sharma, were not informed about the 
file. Nor were the military secretary or 
ihe adjutant general, as is routine, especi¬ 
ally as Mehta continued to hold sensi¬ 
tive po.sts. 

Even after hi lyetum from Sri Lanka, 
Mehta was sent off on a prestigious lectu¬ 
re assignment to Nigeria after being 
informed by Admiral J.D. Nadkami that 
he was being posted as joint secretary of 
the Military Wing Cabinet Secretariat in 
New Delhi. The post never materialised, 
although the 1988 file did. 
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Rodrigues’ diktat that Mehta seek pre¬ 
mature retirement followed soon after. 
In August, when Mehta asked Rodri¬ 
gues to frame the charges against him, 
he was informed by the army chief that 
this was not possible. Even after filing 
two statutory and one non-statutory com¬ 
plaint asking for a definition of the char¬ 
ges. Mehta was never formally pulled 
up. Nor was an enquiry held against 
him. Instead, on 24 March the general 
was told that under Section 18 of the 
Army Act, the President of India had 
used his prerogative to withdraw his 
pleasure in permitting him to serve in 
the Indian Army. It took all of five 
minutes to convey the termination 
orders, bringing to an end a 33-year-old 


M ehta says Section 18, under which 
he IS not entitled to seek rcdressal, 
has been wrongly u.sed to discharge him. 
He sees his dismissal as a punishment 
against charges that have not been for¬ 
mally conveyed to him. Some of these 
include; 

• Meeting the British deputy high com¬ 
missioner at the High Commis'>,on. 

• Vi.siting India International Centre. 

• Trekking in Nepal, 

• Visiting women. 

All this is supposed to have exposed 
certain weaknesses in Mehta's character 
because ol which he was a "security" 
risk". Humbug, says Mehta. If the minis¬ 
try of defence had any problems with his 
personal friendships, some of which 
date back 20 years, they should have 
been communicated to him. And if he 
was a "security risk" as is now beiiig clai¬ 
med, why was he sent to Sri Lanka and 
later to Nigeria? 

In his writ petition, Mehta alleges that 
he ran foul of the aniiy chief while he 
was posted to Defence Planning Staff 
from 1986-88. He also had an acrimoni¬ 
ous argument with Khajuria in Pune in 
May 1986. The dismis.sai, he says, is the 
result of a personal grudge the two have 
borne against him. 

"I am not ail white," Mehta told 
Sunday. "There arc areas of grey and 
black, but 1 have done nothing which to 
my knowledge has betrayed this 
country." 

Army authorities, when contacted by 
Sunday, declined to comment saying 
the matter was sub judicc. 

Mehta says he now seeks not only to 
redeem his military repuUtion and 
honour with the filing of the writ peti¬ 
tion, but also wants to expose the misuse 


of power and the arbitrary fashion in 
which such high-ranking officers as the 
chief of army staff have acted. In succes¬ 
sive confidential appraisal reports by 
lieutenant generals A.S. Kalkat and K.S. 
Brar, Mehta has been termed an officer 
of "outstanding ability and competence". 

Mehta says he is also seeking his rein¬ 
statement in the army. "I have nothing 
against the army which is a wonderful 
institution," he said. "But individuals 
cannot be allowed to abuse their powers 
to settle personal scores." 

By a strange coincidence, the infantry 


strain and depression after he was pass¬ 
ed up for promotion. It may be recalled 
that Malik’s Vavuniya sector suffered 
extremely high casualties in Sri Lanka 

"There is pent-up anger in the officers 
in the army ," wrote retired Lieutenant 
General M.L. Chibber in The Times of 
India shortly after the IPKF’s return. 
"The quality and morale of our infantry 
who have borne the heaviest brunt 
.should tie carefully analysed and remedi¬ 
al measures adopted without loss of 
time." 

Instead, despite the fact that the infan- 
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fo«l» his dismissal Is ths rssutt of a psrsoiMl gnidgs against him 


generals—^and particularly those who 
served in Sri Lanka—seem to have got a 
raw deal from the army. Of the ten IPKF 
generals, only two have been promoted. 
Deshpande has since retired, and was in 
fact asked to do so s'lon after his eleva¬ 
tion to the next rank, while J. Mehmood, 
who recently became a lieutenant gene¬ 
ral was, ironically, removed without 
relief from his command in .Sn Lanka. 

Of the others, three have retired after 
being passed up for promotion. They 
are: Harikat Singh, T.P. Singh and J. 
Goyal. Another general, R.P. Singh who 
is serving as area commander in Jabal¬ 
pur, is due to retire in another few 
months, while R. Bhalla has been catego¬ 
rically rejected for promotion. V. 
Kapoor continues to serve and has not 
yet been promoted. 

T he death of A.S. Malik last month 
after his "accidental" fall from the 
seventh floor of his office at Sena Bha- 
van is an unsolved mystery. His associa¬ 
tes say he had been suffering from battle 


[ try constitutes 80 per cent of the army, 
I only one of the eight corps commanders 
IS from the infantry. None of the five 
army sectors—eastern, western, 
northern, southern and central—is head¬ 
ed by an infantry general. According to a 
high ranking officer who served as part 
of the IPKF, the top amiy brass in New 
Delhi has made scapegoats of the gene¬ 
rals to cover up the IPKF fiasco, when in 
(act the 1987 Indo-Sri Lankan accord 
itself was flawed. "It has become fashio¬ 
nable to attribute the so-called IPKF fai¬ 
lure to the inadequacies of generalship. 
From day one, the message has been, 
okay, you are back, but we think you did 
badly. 

With the army being called out more 
and more often to maintain law and 
order within the country, the loss of 
morale amongst the infantiy is a grave 
issue. But whether it is one which will 
cause the generals to rise above politick¬ 
ing and using the high office to settle per¬ 
sonal .scores is yet to be seen. • 
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Too little for too many 


The Supreme Court lets Union Carbide off the hook 
on compensation for Bhopal victims 


W hen the Suprenne 

Court upheld the 
470-million-dollar set¬ 
tlement between the 
government of India 
and Union Carbide Corporation (UCC), 
USA, as compensation for the Bhopal 
gas tragedy, it marked the end of seven 
years of uncertainty for the thousands of 
victims of a disastrous methyl isocyana- 
te(Mic) leak from the Union Carbide 
plant in Bhopal. But the verdict was ano¬ 
ther instance of the people being sidelin¬ 
ed to favour the giant multinational. 

The Judgement, delivered by a five- 
member bench on 3 October, docs two 
things: it upholds the settlement of 
February 1989 and thus ensures that the 
victims will finally get some financial 
compensation: it also quashes the immu¬ 
nity given to UCC officials and thereby 


makes them liable to criminal 
proceedings. 

The double-edged judgement by 
Chief Justice Ranganath Mishra and 
Justices M.N. Venkatachaliah, K.N. 
Singh and N.D. Ohja (the ftfth judge on 
the bench. Justice A.M. Ahmadi, delive¬ 
red a separate judgement), is therefore 
being .seen as a partial triumph for those 
who fought for the interests of the affect¬ 
ed people and had challenged the settle¬ 
ment between the Union government 
and the UCC. 

The first part of the judgement is 
being criticis^ for undermining the inte¬ 
rest of the victims. The gas leak had kill¬ 
ed 4,0(X) people and maimed an estimat¬ 
ed 3,50,000, of whom 22,000 are said to 
have become completely crippled. Sim¬ 
ple arithmetic reveals that $470 million 
(all claims included)—amounting to Rs 


1,400 crorcs—^would yield only about 
Rs 12,0(X) as compensation for each vic¬ 
tim of an unprecedented disaster. 

The cause of the steep climbdown 
remains unexplained, ^obably the 
government was aware that they had 
compromised the interests of the victims 
by striking an out-of-court deal with 
UCC in 1989 and willfully misled the 
court in giving sanction to the agree¬ 
ment. N.D. Jayaprakash of the Delhi Sci¬ 
ence Forum feels that the court accepted 
the "hypi^thetical figures" provided by 
the govemmentof the number of people 
killed, maimed and injured. 

Says Abdul Jabbar Khan of the Bho¬ 
pal Gas Peedit Mahila Udyog Sangath- 
san: "Despite the pre.sentation of find¬ 
ings of research conducted in this coun¬ 
try and abroad on the multi-systemic 
and long term damages caused to the vic- 
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tims. the judges hdve relied on the cate¬ 
gorisation figures produced by the direc¬ 
torate of claims that are patently uncien- 
tific and arc sevciely Hawed. Reliance 
on such gross underestimation will lead 
to the denial of adequate compcn.sation 
to a large majority of the victims.’' 

The Supreme Court judgement does 
more than just let olf UCC with a "total¬ 
ly inadequate" compensation, consider¬ 
ing the huge resources of the giant multi¬ 
national, feel many s(x.'ial activists. In 
fact, the court has conceded in its judge- 
ntent that the amount is not sufficient by 
directing the Centre to "make good the 
deficiency". 

And It is on this clause that Justice 
Ahmadi delivered his dissenting judge¬ 
ment. "It IS impermissible in law to 
impose the burden of making go<xi the 
shortfall on the Union of India and there¬ 
by saddle the Indian tax payer with the 
tortfesor’s liability." he has stated. 

T he one positive aspect of the judge¬ 
ment is the fact that it opens up the 
ptissibility of pinning criminal charges 
on officials of the UCC. Criminal pro¬ 
ceedings can now be launched against 
the corporation and against Carbide offi- 


(FarMt)Afil«|Hetur« 
of Bhopal woRMii 
afltatiiigfor a hottor 
doal: no succour yot 


(Loft) Victims of the 
loirtu pointing an 
accu^ng finger 


The latest 
Judgtmenthas 
made UCCL 
officrals liable 
to criminal 
proceedings for 
negligence that 
causedthe 
death of a few 
thousand 
people. But 
social activists 
fearthatthe 
government will 
not pursue the 
matter 


cials under Sections ^04. .124, .126, and 
429 of the Indian Penal Code. This could 
well mean that former UCC chairper¬ 
son, Warren Anderson, and other officia¬ 
ls who had been let off on bail, may be 
hauled up for being responsible for the 
killing of 4.0(X) people. 

This marks a clear departure from the 
earlier February 1989 judgement 
Delivered by the then Chief Justice, R.S. 
Pathak, ihejudgement had granted crimi¬ 
nal immunity to UCC stating: "All crimi¬ 
nal proceedings relating to and ansing 
out of the disaster shall stand quashed 
wherever the.se may be pending." That, 
in effect, absolved UCC officials of all 


VERDICT HIGHLIGHTS 


• UCC to pay $470 million 
as compensation. 

• The company’s officials 
remain liable to prosecution 
for criminal negligence. 

• UCC and its Indian 
subsidiary, UCIL, are to set 
up a Rs 50-crore, 500-bed 
hospitai for treating the gas 
victims. 


blame for the disaster, vinually for a 
pittance of $470 million. 

The latest verdict, however, does try 
to make amends. But thousands of vic¬ 
tims and activists, including lawyers, 
academicians and medical experts, fear 
that the one positive aspect of the judge¬ 
ment might be nullified by the govern¬ 
ment, which is reputed have a deplora¬ 
ble track record. As leading public inter- 
st lawyer Raob Hager said in Washing- i 
ton, "We can expect that the same 
government that has preferred Union 
Carbide over the citizens of Bhopal for 
reasons best known to themselves, will 
not pur sue any criminal prosecu¬ 
tion of Union Carbide's highest officia¬ 
ls.” Moreover, Hager, who has con¬ 
sistently argued that the Bhopal case 
should be fought in US courts on 
grounds that it would subject UCC to an 
"enforceable award", has also said that 
quashing the criminal immunity had lit¬ 
tle value with the cases dragging on in 
India for years. 

While the sum of compensation and 
the criminal clause are the two most 
important aspects of the judgement, the 
198-page verdict makes other points as 
well. The apex court has asked UCC and 
its Indian subsidiary. Union Carbide 
India Limited (UCIL), to set up a Rs 
50-crore (500-bed) hospital in Bhopal 
for the gas victims within 18 months. 
This clause, however, also has a rider. 
Gas victims will be able to avail of free 
medical treatment only for eight years. 
The complex symptoms arising out of 
Mic poisoning could last for years, mak¬ 
ing the eight-year ceiling unrealistic, say 
medical experts. Criticising the judge¬ 
ment, they say: "While the facts present¬ 
ed by the review petitioners have made 
the judges admit the possiblity of future 
toxic morbidity and the existence of lat¬ 
ent injuries, the judgment stops at direct¬ 
ing health monitoring for the next eight 
years." 

As a last re.sort, tlic gas victims and 
the organisations representing them 
have decided to continue their agitation 
by moving international courts. They 
are likely to file case.s in London and 
Texas courts to begin with. 

In the fiqalanalysis only one thing 
emerges. Tre’Supreme Court verdict 
may have tried to be pragmatic by jettiso¬ 
ning what is termed as the "humanitari¬ 
an approach". But for tlie victims of Bho¬ 
pal, it is going to be a long march to 
justice. • 
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The split is 
showing 


Sharad Yadav precipitates a crisis 
in the Janata Dal 


T he fight i.s now out in the open 
F.ver since the Janata Dal fared 
badly in the last parliamentary 
elections, party chieftains 
have been levelling accusa¬ 
tions against each other But all cnticisin 
so long was aired mostly at party meet¬ 
ings and never in public. Though faction¬ 
alism was rampant within the Dal. out¬ 
wardly at least, the party managed to put 
up a united front Though V.P. Singh 
and Ajit Singh were at each other's 
throats for long, the two camps never 
really made moves to effect a formal 
split. 

But all that may now change with Sha¬ 
rad Yadav, the powerful secretary- 


general of the Dal, making scathing 
attacks on several members of the Ajit 
Singh camp. In an interview to Sunday 
(.see issue doted 6—12 October 1991), 
Yadav criticised Ajit Singh, George Fer¬ 
nandes, Biju Patnaik, Ramakrishna 
Hegde and Rashid Masood among 
others for their attitude towards the Man- 
dal report. "They are not interested in the 
welfare of the backwards," Sharad 
Yadav charged, adding, "1 know that 
many of them arc on the payroll of the 
Congress party. They arc puppets in the 
hands of the Congress." And as soon as 
George Fernandes got to read the inter¬ 
view. he promptly resigned from all the 
party posts. 



When Sharad Yadav realised that he 
had been more thanjust frank in his inter¬ 
view, he did what most politicians do in 
such circumstances Yadav said that he 
had been misquoted, but his reaction 
came lour days after Si nday hit the 


'Any self-re spect in g man wwld do what I did 

Janata Dal leader George Fernandes on his resignation and the future of the party 


SUNDAY: Don’t you think you have 
overreacted to the allegations Sharad 
Yadav has made against you and then 
denied them? 

George Fernandes: I don’t think Sha¬ 
rad’s dental has been accepted by anybo¬ 
dy because the magazine that interview¬ 
ed him (Sunday) has confirmed the 
interview and every word that he has 
uttered. The fact that Sunday stands by 
its interview shows that there was no 
ovcrrcaction on my part. If the chief e.xe- 
cuti ve of the Janata Dal— Sharad Yadav 
is the secretary-general of the party, and 
therefore, its chict executive-—believes 
that some of us arc on the payroll of the 
Congress and that we have no commit¬ 
ment to the party’s policies, then any 
self-respecting man would do exactly 
what I did. Politics docs not mean one 
should demean oneself. 


Q: But Sharad Yadav has subsequent¬ 
ly denied that he said those things 
about you, even though Sunday does 
stand by its interview... 

Oaorge Femandnt 



A: Now, we have two vcisions one 
from Sunday and the other Irom .Sharad. 
1 notice that the denial that has come 
from Sharad is not veiy categorical. 1 
don’t think he has denied making such 
statements. His point is that there are dis¬ 
tortions, and he also says that he could¬ 
n’t say such things about me in the wild¬ 
est of his dreams. The point is not Just 
that he said these things about me. Let's 
assume for a moment that 1 am not the 
subject of his attack or criticism. Is Ajit 
Singh on the payroll of the Congress, or 
for that matter. Ramakrishna Hegde, 
Biju Patnaik. or Rashid Masood'.’ Arc 
they on the payroll of the Congress'’ 

Q: But the rest of them have not react¬ 
ed as strongly as you have... 

A: I suppose that’s a subjective issue. 
Di fferent people have different experien¬ 
ces, and my own experience of the party 
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At the root of all 
the trouble is 
the bitter 
relations 
between V.P. 
Singh and Ajit 
Singh. Both of 
them are trying 
to control the 
Janata Dal 


stands in Delhi, givnii! rise to specula¬ 
tion that Yadav had issued the denial 
only to cover up his lapse 

The incident threw the party in to a 
crisis 1 he socialists m the Dal were up 
in aims against Yadav lor his attack on 


George Fernandes in particular Ajit 
Singh firmly asked party president S.R. 
Bommai to take action while George Fer¬ 
nandes quit all Dal posts. And Bqu Pat- 
naik pretended that he did not bother 
about what a ''bulToon" had to say 


Realising that the issue may split the Dal 
and his camp could be blamed for it, 
V.P. Singh began telling everyone he 
met that George Fernandes was "an 
asset to the parly". 

But George Fernandes was not to be 
placatetl. Even though Bommai refused 
to accept his resignation from the differ¬ 
ent party committees. Fernandes stuck 
to his stand that as a senior party functio¬ 
nary had called him a Congres.s agent, he 
had no right to hold on to the chair. 

T hose who have been following the 
developments within the Janata fJal 
closely, are not at all surprised by what 
Sharad Yadav has said in the interview. 
The recent fiasco is just a manifestation 
of the on-gomg battle for the control of 
the Janata Dal between two rival camps: 
one led by V.P. Singh and the other by 
Ajit Singh. In the middle is S.R Bom¬ 
mai, Ihc soft-spoken party president, 
who has been trying m vain for quite 
some lime now to bring the iwo warring 
tactions together 

Though there are a number of issues 
over which the iwo camps difler, the 
gulf between V.P. Singh and Ajit Singh 
widened after by-elections to Parlia¬ 
ment and dilTereiil stale Assemblies 
were announced. There was a mad 


being what it is—iif the kind of infight¬ 
ing that has been going on in the par¬ 
ty— I fell that the best way out ol this 
situation would he to distance oneself 
from these controveisies 

Q; How will your resignation affect 
the party? Already, it .seems to have 
had a snowballing effect, with Bom¬ 
mai and even V.P. Singh threatening 
to resign... 

A: 1 believe that lots of things are wrong 
with my party. I think it’s the manifesta¬ 
tion of the extent to which the party has 
now lost its elan that the president of the 
parly and the leader of the parly should 
feel that they should al.so resign. 
Resignation would be escapism, resigna¬ 
tion IS not the answer if you arc committ¬ 
ed to the party, and i( you arc going to ful¬ 
fil your responsibilities. The right thing 
to do IS to set right what is wrong Why 
run away? After all, politics is not about 
our individual selves. Our commitment 
is to a cause, to ideas, certain program¬ 
mes, and so on. People with that kind of 
a commitment .should not run away. 


they should set right what is wrong 1 can 
appreciate the feelings of those who arc 
worried overlhisdevelopmeiit and there¬ 
fore, perhaps feel a sense i>f helples¬ 
sness But ihc parly presideiil is the prin¬ 
cipal executive, or the man who wields 
all the power in this party. Fivery person 
who IS an office-bearer owes his job to 
the president, because the president 
Sbarad Yadav: speaking Ms mind 


appoints you or gels your resignation if 
he wants. .So the party president should¬ 
n’t feel .so helpless, and 1 would say Ihc 
same thing for V P, Singh. After all, 
why should he run away from icsponsibi- 
lities and whatever moral authority that 
he has, he should exercise to see that 
whatever is wrong with Ihc party is set 
right. 
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Janata Dal laadara at a maating: a dlvMeii lot 


scramble for party nominations and 
each faction tried to get as many tickets 
for its followers as possible. The Raja’s 
decision to field Sharad Yadav from the 
Madhepura Lok Sabha seat m Bihar met 
with stiff resistance from the Ajit Singh 
camp. 

Ajit Singh had expected that his 
views would be respected while taking 
any decision on the by-elections in Uttar 
Pradesh, where his influence particular¬ 
ly in western UP is beyond doubt. But 


the Jat leader was rudely snubbed after 
the party high command—packed by 
V P. Singh's men—-decided to go in for 
an alliance with Mulayam Singh 
Yadav's Sainajwadi Janata Party (SJP). 

T he fact that most ot the key posts in 
the Dal arc occupied by V.P. Singh’s 
men have led Ajit and his camp fol¬ 
lowers to demand the appointment of 
fresh party functionanes. Around two 
months back, Bonmiai had promised to 
look into the matter, but all of a sudden 


V.P. Singh threatened to quit from the 
post of leader of the Janata Dal Parlia¬ 
mentary Party and the idea of holding 
organisational elections was dropped. 
Then, out came the Raja with a new 
brainwave: he said that Ajit Singh 
should be made the president of the Dal 
should that help in uniting the party. 
Though the Raja’s men said that this 
was indeed a noble gesture, his critics 
pointed out that the iTjpve was aimed at 
discrediting Ajit Singh: VP wanted to 
prove that Ajit was more interested in 
personal gains than the welfare of the 
party. 

Sharad Yadav’s contentious inter¬ 
view has led to a further hardening of atti¬ 
tudes of both the rival camps. While 
Yadav is planning fresh offensive again¬ 
st Ajit Singh soon after the crucial 
by-elections—he has also patched ur 
with another VP loyalist. Ram Vilas 
Paswan—the latter has certainly gained 
in strength now that the Orissa strong¬ 
man, Biju Patnaik, is clearly against Sha¬ 
rad Yadav for his outrageous remarks. 
The developments in the coming 
months may well decide the future of the 
Janata Dal. • 

R^lvShakla/N 9 wD»IM 


Q: You admit that there’s a lot wrong 
with the party. Are you looking for an 
excuse to leave the party? 

A: No. On the contrary, if anyone kxrks 
at my work during the last few months, I 
have spent—and there’s no exaggera¬ 
tion here—at least 15-20 per cent of my 
time in trying to see that the party stays 
together and differences between vari¬ 
ous people are reconciled, that policy dif¬ 
ferences or personal differences are 
smoothened out, and so on. So, for a per¬ 
son who has been working overtime to 
keep the party together, where is the 
question of wanting to find an excuse, 
and if a man like me wants to withdraw 
from political activity, I can just with¬ 
draw, there’s no dearth of activities for 
me. 

I wouldn’t mind, for instance, spend¬ 
ing all my time in Kashmir, trying to 
meet people and see how I could sort out 
their problem. I don’t need an excuse 
—there is enough work for me if I want 
to move out of the party. And I have not 
resigned from the party—I have resign¬ 
ed only from the executive and the mem¬ 
bership of an informal committee. 

i 


Q: What according to you is the futu¬ 
re of the Janata Dal? 

A: The future of the Janata Dal will 
depend on what sort of a future we make 
for the party. It doesn’t look to me to be 
very good. 1 have been saying that all 
political parties have been afflicted with 
some kind of paralysis—some of an 
ideological nature and some of an organi¬ 
sational nature. And my party is no 
8.R. Bomnuri: Iralploss 



exception to that. If we cannot come out 
of that state of paralysis, and as the 
expression goes, pull up our socks and 
build an organisation fairly fast, then I 
don’t think there will be much to look 
forward to. 

Q: Do you see some factions in the par¬ 
ty merging with the Congress primari¬ 
ly to be able to counter the BJP? 

A: That kind of negative politics will nut 
pay. If anybody has the idea that by 
going to the Congress they can fight the 
BJP, they’re wrong. The Congress at the 
best of times has not won a majority of 
votes in this country. Even Jawaharlal 
Nehru couldn’t get 50 per cent of the 
people to vote for the Congress party. 1 
don’t think that any kind of transmigra¬ 
tion of workers from one party to ano¬ 
ther. and particularly from the Janata 
Dal to the Congress, is going to enable 
the Congress to keep itself afloat. If the 
BJP today is gaining ground, it is 
because the rest of the people have abon- 
doned their responsibilities. 
IntmrvImwtaivMnuSkaiym/Nmw 
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No politics, please! 

Sonia Gandhi refuses to be pressured into contesting from Amethi 


A ll speculation about Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi entry into politics have final¬ 
ly been put to rest Sonia 
told her well-wishers from Amethi.who 
had been exhorting her to contest as the 
Congress(I) candidate, that it has not 
even been a year since her husband was 
assassinated at Sriperumbudur and she 
will not be attending any public function 
for at least another year. 

The initial response of the people was 
one of disbelief. But gradually the expla¬ 
nation made sense; after all, her decision 
fitted Indian traditions, according to 
which the period of mourning lasted for 
a year. 

Immediately after Sonia made the 
announcement, a delegation of about 
2(X) stunned Amethi residents, includ¬ 
ing all the block pramukbs and village 
headmen, rushed to 10 Janpath, Sonia's 
residence, led by the local "VILA, Ram 
Charan Dhobi, an unflinching Rajiv 
loyalist. They camped on the lawns and 
tried to persuade Sonia to reconsider her 
decision. Another group, from Sultan- 
pur in UP, was already on an indefinite 
fast, demanding her entry into politics. 

It took Sonia almost two hours to con¬ 
vince her followers that politics just 
wasn’t her cup of tea at the moment. Pri- 
yanka, her daughter, was all along with 
her, but preferred not to speak. This set 
the rumour mills in Delhi working with 
some political observers intcrpieting her 
reticence as a sign of disagreement with 
her mother s decision. 

However, Sonia made it a pttint not to 
dishearten the ardent Rajiv loyalists alto¬ 
gether. She promised to maintain living 
contacts with them, visit Amethi off and 
on and take up a number of projects in 
the constituency through the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation. 

With Sonia remaining unyielding, the 
men from Amethi suggested that Cap¬ 
tain Satish Sharma should be nominated 
as the Congress candidate. They proferr- 
ed two reasons for their choice; first, 
Sharma was close to the Gandhi family; 
second, he knew the constituency well. 
It was a demand to which Sonia had no 
obj^tion. 

But the problem of candidacy was not 
immediately over. At first, Sharma was 
not very keen on contesting from Ame¬ 
thi. But a call from Sonia made Sharma 
agree, and the candidate for the battle of 
Amethi was finalised. 

Sonia Gandhi thus managed to beat 
back a persistent pressure from Congres- 
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smen Rajiv Gandhi's close associates, 
known as the "coterie", had been mak¬ 
ing desperate attempts to launch her on a 
political course ever since her husband’s 
killing. Within hours of the Sriperumbu¬ 
dur tragedy, they made a frantic bid to 
foist Soma on the party as its president, a 
post that Rajiv had held. The idea clearly 
was to make her the Prime Minister m 
theeveniof aCongresi victory in the par¬ 


liamentary elections that were to be con¬ 
cluded in June. But Sonia's uncquiviKal 
refusal to accept the offer had upset their 
calculations. 

The by-election, to be held on 16 
November, therefore, provided them 
with yet another opportunity to revive 
the Nehru-Gandhi dynastic hold over 
the party. Despite Sonia’s repeated refu¬ 
sals, efforts were on to make her relent 
by mounting popular pressure, and the 
dharna at her residence was a last-ditch 
effort by a section of the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Board (CPB) to make her 
change her mind. 

Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
had met her on the morning of 13 Octo¬ 
ber, before the CPB meeting that was to 
decide the Amethi nomination. Sonia 
informed Rao about her decision, and 
Rao in turn discussed the possible candi¬ 


dates. Among those who figured were 
Sunil Nehru, son of former diplomat 
B.K. Nehru, and Gautani Kaul, son of 
Union Cabinet minister Sheila Kaul. 

l.ater that day, Rao informed the CPB 
about Sonia's refusal to contest. But not 
everyone was convinced. Some mem¬ 
bers suggested that the meeting be kept 
pending till pm and efforts made toper- 
suade S^onia to rethink. But as the CBP 



Some people 
are saying that 
Sonia will 
change her mind 
after one year, 
andthat she 
hereelf orany 
one of her 
children will 
unitimately 
contact from 
Amethi 


debated the issue, the delegation from 
Amethi called on Rao at his 7 Race Cour¬ 
se Road residence to inform him that 
Sonia favoured Satish Sharma at the 
constituency. And that evening, the 
CPB officially announced that Sharma 
was going to be the party’s man at 
Amethi. 

But hopes don’t die easily. Already, 
there are people who are .saying that 
Sonia will change her decision after one 
year, and that either she herself or any 
one of her children will contest from 
Amethi then. In the meantime, equa¬ 
tions within the Congress arc sure to 
change. Those whose political future 
hinged on Sonia’s joining politics, will 
now have to drastically alter their game 
plan. • 

K^hf ShuUm/Nmw MM 











More on the masjid 


It \s time to do what is right in Ayodhya—and never mind the 

fundamental ists 


Most Hindus feel 
strongly abr^ut 

Ram Janmabhoo- 
mi and the need for 
a temple at his 
birthplace in 
Ayrxihya. 

Nevertheless, it 
is the hallmark of 
Hinduism and its 
hoary dhanna that 
Its goals are achieved by persuasion and 
adjudication. In fact, the Hindu religion 
is the only one which explicitly recogni¬ 
ses that all religions if practised faithful¬ 
ly will lead to God. 

In keeping with this country’s u-adi- 
lion, it is the national consensus that the 
Ram Janniabhoomi temple issue should 
be resolved by negotiation or by adjudi¬ 
cation m the courts. 1 believe that all the 
reputed Muslim organisations in India 
have clearly agreed to this and have 
further declared that if it can be proved 
that the Babri Masjid was built by demo¬ 
lishing an existing temple, the Muslims 



would lavour its removal to allow build¬ 
ing ol a Sri Ram Temple on that spot. In 
my reading of the evidence available so 
far, there was indeed a temple which 
was demolished by Mir Baqi and a 
mosque built on the same .spot. Whether 
it was a Vishnu temple or Rani temple 
that was demolished, I cannot say. But. 
only 111 a court of law or in a commi.ssion 
of enquiry can this be objectively establi¬ 
shed and to the satisfaction of Muslims. 

The vast majority of Hindus and 
Muslims in this country favour a con¬ 
structive and constitutional approach to 
this highly sensitive problem of the Ram 
Janmabhoomi temple. 

But today, this harmony and order is 
.sought to be disturbed by the fascist and 
unconstitutional approach of the Vish- 
wa Hindu Parishad (VHP), which has 
declared that, contrary to the wishes of 
the majority, it will not await any court 
verdict and that the only thing to negotia¬ 
te, if at all, is how quickly the Babri Mas¬ 
jid can be demolished. In this illegal acti¬ 
vity, the VHPhas been assisted by its par¬ 


ent organisation, the Rashtriya .Swayam- 
sevak Sangh (RSS), which has engaged 
m a vast fund-collecting drive from the 
gullible in India and from the mischiev¬ 
ous abroad. The RS.S had claimed that 
the UP government had "killed" a large 
number of kar \evaks in police firings in 
Ayodhya during the .10 October-2 
November 1990 period. They even sup¬ 
plied the names of the dead and their 
addresses. But the alleged "corpses" 
came alive and even declared that they 
were nowhere in Ayodhya during the 
said dates. .Such blatant lying to the 
public by the RS.S is unparalleled since 
Hitler’s Germany. 

To preserve communal harmony is of 
top priority for any Indian government. 
In view of the fascist approach of the 
VHP and its temerity in setting a deadli¬ 
ne of 9 November for the Babri Masjid 
demolition, the nation has to act. India> 
national integrity is in peril. In the con¬ 
text of communal harmony and what the 
VHP proposes to do, the RSS can he dee¬ 
med to he a terrorist organisation. We 
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The VHP has 
declared that, 
contrary to the 
wishes of the 
majority, it will not 
dwait any court 
verdict on the Ram 
JanmabhoomI issue 
and that the only 
thing to negotiate is 
how quickly the 
BABRIMASJIDcan 
be demolished 


should all now, anJ the Urn, is now, 
show courage lo safeguard India’s 
inlegrity and unity, despite the difficult- 
ies we may lace from the 
fundamentalists. 

T he R.SS front organisations such as 
the VHP and the BJP are not motivat¬ 
ed by any religious devotion to Hindu- 
i.sm with regard to the Rum Janmabhoo- 
mi issue. In fact, despite the RS.S being 
tounded in 1925, they first raised the 
Ram Janmabhoomi issue only in 1984! 
it cannot be argued that they did not do 
so earlier becau.se they did not have poli¬ 
tical power. After all. they did nothing 
about the dispute when their men were 
deputy chief minister and home minister 
in the SVD government in Uttar Pradesh 
(1967-68) or in key positions in the cen¬ 
tral and UP governments during 
1977-79. 

If devotion to Hindu religion is the 
motivating reason, then why is it no 
leader of BJPA^HP/RSS has ever raised 
the Kailash-Manasarovar issue or trekk¬ 
ed the 110-kiiometrc route to that holy 
spot as every good Hindu is expected to? 
Why IS that the RSS behemoth is never 
to seen in Harijan-Savama conflicts 
or in anti-sali agitations, all of which 
bring Hinduism a bad name? Have they 
ever been associated with any reform 
movement amongst Hindus? Never! 

The RSS has used people and religion 
as a tool. The ICS officer K.K. Nayar 


who locked up the Babn Ma.sjid was 
never lionised by the RSS, even though 
he became an MP. What is even more 
surprising is that the BJP supported the 
V.P. Singh government's denial of the 
High Court judgeship to the district and 
sessions judge K.M. Pandey, who had 
given the order to unlock the Babn Mas- 
jid on 2 February, 1986 Justice Pandey 
had no option but lo order the unliK'king 
after the SP of F’aizabad in a sworn testi¬ 
mony declared that no public disorder 
would ensue if the gates of the masjid 
were unlocked Yet the NF’-BJP-LF 
government denied him High Court 
Judgeship. As law minister, I undid this 
inju.slicc to Pandey. He is now judge in 
Madhya Ptadesh High (.’ourt. 

The RSS combine is active only in 
those areas where Muslim interests are 
involved. This fascist organisation gels 

Tha RSS gets psychic 
pleasure in only those 
pursuits where Muslims 
are losers<> viewing its 
Hindutva as "a zero^m 
game”, that is, Hindus 
can gain only If Muslims 
lose 


p.sychic pleasure in only those pursuits 
where Muslims are losers. In other 
words, the R.SS psychology is to view its 
Hindutva as "a /cro-sum game", that is, 
Hindus can gam only if Muslims lose. 
They cannot visualise situations, or desi¬ 
re to create situations, wherein Hindus 
and Muslims can gam together. Hindus 
by and large reject this naiTow fascist 
approach. No wonder then, the RSS com¬ 
bine docs not want to wait for the court 
verdict in the Rum Janmabhoomi issue, 
since the verdict of the court is accepta¬ 
ble to both communities and that is not 
suitable to RSS tascism. 

In order to forestall this rational 
approach, the RSS combine has sought 
to distort factual history of the dispute 
by fraudulently dragging in Sardar 
Patel’s name and the Somnath Temple 
reconstruction. There was no Hindu- 
Muslim dispute in Somnath. If there was 
any dispute', it was whether government 
leaders in a secular state should asscKia- 
tc their names with the reconstruction of 
the temple destroyed by Mohammed 
Ghori. There were no Muslim religious 
intere.sts involved at all. 

Besides, on the specific Ram Janmab¬ 
hoomi issue, Sardar Patel as deputy 
prime minister and home inimstcr wrote 
to the UP chief minister Gobind Ballabh 
Pant in a letter dated 9 January, 1950, as 
follows; 

"There cah be no question of resolv- 
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ing such disputes by force. In that 
case, the forces of law and order will 
have to tnainlain peace at all costs." 

In other words. Sardar Patel made it 
clear that whatever the facts about the 
location of Ram’s birth, only an amica¬ 
ble settlement is in the interest of the 
country. Hence to invoke the name of 
the great Sardar in this controversy is 
mischievous. It is of interest to know 
that when BJP leader L.K. Advani want¬ 
ed to commence his rath yatra from insi¬ 
de the Somnalh Temple complex, he 
was refused permission. Religion and 


by sub-inspector Ram Dube, police sta¬ 
tion Ayodhya. on 23 December, 1949, 
as certified by the office of the city 
magistrate on 11 February, 1986; 

"I came to know that a group of 
50-60 persons had entered Babri 
Mosque after breaking the com¬ 
pound gate lock of the mosque or 
through jumping across the walls (of 
the compound) with a stair and esta¬ 
blished therein an idol of Shri Bhag- 
wan and painted Sita Ram. etc., on 
the outer and inner walls with gent 
(red loam)." 


The RSS had claimed 
that the UP 
government had 
"killed" a large 
number of KAR 
SEVAKS in police 
firings in Ayodhya in 
November 1990 and 
even supplied the 
names of the dead 
and their addressee. 
But the "corpses" 
came alive and 
declared that they 
were nowhere In 
Ayodhya at that time 


politics do not mix, he was told. 

Ram Janmabhoomi issue at its core is 
whether the Muslims have the title deed 
to the Babn Masjid. There was a masjid 
which was surreptitiously occupied on 
the night of 22 December, 1949. That it 
was so is affirmed in two incontroverti¬ 
ble and unconirovertcd documents—a 
radio message sent at 10.30 am on 23 
December, 1949, by the district magistr¬ 
ate K.K. Nayar to chief minister Gobind 
Ballabh Pant, the chief secretary and the 
home secretary. It reads thus: "A few 
Hindus entered Babri Masjid at night 
when the masjid was deserted and instal¬ 
led a deity there." 

The other document is the FIR lodged 



These police reports were all filed by 
police personnel who were Hindus. 
Hence, that it was a masjid before 23 
December, 1949, is not in dispute. 
However, in view of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity's offer that if the masjid had been 
built by demolishing an existing temple, 
it may be demolished to enable the con¬ 
struction of the Ram Mandir, has opened 
the issue to amicable settlement through 
adjudication. If it is not indeed a masjid 
built on a temple, that is, no temple was 
demolished to build the Babri Masjid, 
then any fair-minded secular govern¬ 
ment should clear the masjid premises, 
using the army if necessary, to hand over 
the possession of the mosque back to the 


Muslims—unless, of course, the 
Muslims after receiving possession of 
the masjid, consider it in practical terms 
to be unusable and hence collectively 
decide to part with it as a gesture to the 
Hindus. Till that happens, the govern¬ 
ment has to maintain status quo. 

The VHP is itself committed to main¬ 
taining the status quo vide a written 
agreement it signed with the govern¬ 
ment on 27 September, 1989. The agree¬ 
ment signed by the VHP supremo 
Ashok Singhal and three otliers explicit¬ 
ly states, "The VHP undertakes to abide 
by the directive of the Lucknow Bench 
of the Allahabad High Court given on 
14.8.1989 to the effect that the parties to 
the suits shall maintain the status quo 
and shal I not change the nature of the pro¬ 
perty in question." 

No government can allow the unilate¬ 
ral alteration of the status quo as thS. 
VHP now in breach of its written agree¬ 
ment with the government seeks to do. 
To prevent this, the government should 
go to any lengths, including dismissing 
the UP government, arresting the BJP 
leaders under the National .Security Act 
(NSA), declaring the RSS as a disrup¬ 
tive organisation under the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (TADA) Act and 
taking required action under it, and bann¬ 
ing the VHP for two years. 

We require such decisive action to 
safeguard our country. I draw a parallel 
between what is required today and 
what we in government did in January 
1991 when we dismissed the Dravida 
Munnetra Ka/hagam (DMK) govern¬ 
ment for promoting terrorism through 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam. 
Did it make the DMK a martyr and more 
popular? On the contrary, it exposed the 
DMK completely and the party was rout¬ 
ed in the ensuing polls. 

If poet Iqbal's sentiment that "sara 
Jahan se achha..." is to have meaning, 
then Hindus and Muslims are equals and 
have the same Fundamental Rights. We 
have fought wars together against Paki¬ 
stan and China. No change can take 
place in the concept of Hindustan with¬ 
out the joint concurrence of Hindus and 
Muslims. The Ram Janmabhoomi issue 
is exactly the opportunity for the secular- 
minded to re-establikh and reiterate firm¬ 
ly this principle. If we do not, then we 
are condemned to relive the horrors of 
Hitler’s Germany and suffer the tragic 
consequences that flowed from it. So let 
us rise to the occasion for the sake of the 
future of the country and its national 
integrity.# 
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UPDATE 


Poll promises 

But will elections ever be held in Punjab ? 


F [)r a slate which has been 
under President's Rule for the 
last lour years, the prospect of 
polls are hound to 1^ met with 
cynicism All the seven 
Governors who have ruled Punjab since 
May Id87 had promised to restore popu¬ 
lar rule in the Mate, but ended up losing 
their |obs Now. there is talk once again 
oFholding Assembly elections in Punjab. 

It was Union home minister S.B. Cha- 
van who set the ball rolling by announc¬ 
ing in Parliament that the much-awaited 
polls in tioubled Punjab would be held 
by l.S lebruary. 1^92. The present 
Goventor. .Surendra Nath, too, is confi¬ 
dent that the elections would not be post¬ 
poned this time round. "There is noques¬ 
tion of putting oil elections. 1 think it has 
been very unfortunate that democracy 
has not been restored to the stale. In fact, 
my predecessor. General O P. Malhotra, 
resigned on this issue 1 am totally com¬ 
mitted to the restoration of democracy 
That is my llrst and foremost objective," 
.Surendra Nath told St nday. 

In fact. Governor Malhotra had quit 


office on 7 August this year after the 
Election Commission postponed polls 
in Punjab with just one day left for pol¬ 
ling. Malhotra had then said, "Elections 
were the first step required to restore 
[Xiacc in the troubled stale of Punjab." 

But the elections will not be a smooth 
affair even if they arc held since most of 
the Akali factions have already decided 
to boycott the cxcrci.se. The Sohan 
Singh Panthic Committee, which has 
with It four ma|or militant organtsa- 
tions, has announced that it will settle 
for nothing less than a sovereign state of 
Khalistan. Other senior Sikh leadets- 
including Prakash Singh Badal and Sim- 
ranjeel Singh Mann—loo have indicat¬ 
ed that they will stay away from the elec¬ 
tions But what must have worried New 
Delhi most is the unanimous decision 
taken at a meeting of Sikh Panthic orga¬ 
nisations at Anandpiir Sahib last month 
to boycott the elections While the mode¬ 
rate Akalis opposed the move, they were 
forced to relent. As Badal later pul it, 
"The decision was being accepted for 
the sake of Panthic unity." Significant 



absentees from this stormy nine-hour 
meeting were the Baba Gurbachan 
Singh Manochal Committee and its ally, 
the All India Sikh Students Federation 
(Manjii gioup) 

Baba ManiK'hal, m lad, was always 
against boycotting elections. Only 
recently, he .said that the polls to the Pun¬ 
jab Assembly should be used as a vote 
for Khalistan. "Our aim is not to grab 


"There won’t be elections in Punjab" 

Akali leader Simranjeet Singh Mann on the situation in the state 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah is the new 
favourite of Simranjeet Singh Mann. 
These days, the bespectacled police 
officer-tumed-politician invariably 
peppers his interviews with quotes 
from the. founder of Pakistan. 
Though his critics maintain that 
Mann has been virtually marginalis¬ 
ed in Sikh politics, the fact remains 
that the soft-spoken leader is the only- 
one acceptable to most militant out¬ 
fits. Mann recently spoke about the 
prospects of holding polls in Punjab. 
Excerpts: 

Si'noay: If polls are announced in 
Punjab, will your group partlclpa- 
te in the exercise? 

- Simranjeet Singh Mann: First of 

1 bk^I- 


all, there will be no elections in Pun¬ 
jab. We have been fooled many times 
in the past with promises of elec¬ 
tions, but we are not going to be fool¬ 
ed this time. As far as our party is con¬ 
cerned, there is no question of partici¬ 
pating in the polls. Our party’s exedu- 
tivc committee has already reiterated 
the demand for Khalistan. Participat¬ 
ing in elections would only me«i 
diluting this larger goal. 

Q: So you don’t sec any hope of 
restoring the democratic process 
In Punjab? 

A; None whatsoever. The govern¬ 
ment has destroyed democracy ip a 
calculated way. Many pmons conti¬ 
nue to languish in jails without trial. 














f 



power but to tell the world that the Sikhs 
weie anxious to ibiow away the 
shackles ol slavery," Ciurbachan Sini;h 
had thundered 

But what wdl the Akalis gam by keep¬ 
ing away Ironi the democratic exercise ’ 
Guriej Singh, a t'ortner IAS otTicei who 
quit the sen ice to pailicipate in the strug¬ 
gle ol the Sikhs, had an explanation 
"The boycott by various Sikh leaders 


I he con.stitulional right of electing a 
government has been snatched away 
from the people of Punjab. You see, a 
point of no return has been reached. 



Though Governor 
L Surendra Nath 
^ (above) is 
confident that 
poiis wiii be 
heid, many 
miiitants (ieft) 
have aiready 
decided to 
boycott them 


seems to he a strategy and if elections 
arc actually held there will be full partici¬ 
pation." However, he added. "I tun 
doubtful that the elections will ever take 
place The Centre has been afraid all 
along of the verdict people will give 
['he higher echelons of the bureaucracy 
and police have a vested interest in not 
wanting President’s Rule to end lor they 
are reaping its benefits" 


Q: What will be your line of action 
now? 

A: I will be making a trip to Uttar 
Pradesh. It is the moral duty of the 
Sikhs to see that the Babri Masjid in 
Ayodhya is not demolished. We 
have to resist the growing Hindu fun^ 
damentalism. Squads of Sikhs will 
be sent to Ayodhya to resist any 
move to bring down the Babri Masjid. 

We arc also supporting the Damda- 
mi Taksal to reconstruct the Akal 
Takht in the Golden Temple. 1 will 
personally lead a squad of Sikhs to 
participate in the kar seva, 


Q: What is your ultimate aim? 

A: To establish a sovereign Sikh 
state. 


Q: What will be the method by 
which your pttrty wants to achieve 


Whatever Gurtej Singh and many 
others may feel, poll preparations are 
already under way in Punjab. The army 
has been deployed in several sensitive 
districts and many more personnel arc 
expected to move in swn. This massive 
troops mobilisation has led Akali 
leaders to fear that polling may not be 
free and fair. However, the Governor 
assured; "It is not that the state is being 
handed over to the army. The army is 
being deployed so that Ihc people have 
confidence to vote without fear." 

Meanwhile, the Giwcmorhas launch¬ 
ed a campaign to win the confidence of 
the people with khula durbars or open 
courts. He informed, "My agenda in the 
months before ihe elections are held is to 
be open and responsive to the needs of 
the people as the long reign of 
bureaucracy has made many officers 
insensitive. With all the district level 
otficials present, any person can come 
up with a grievance." .Surprisingly, 
however, there have been very few who 
have come up with stories of police 
oppression before Ihc Governor. Rea¬ 
son' all applications are carefully screen¬ 
ed and only the "convenient cases" 
allowed to come before Surendra Nath. 

Such gestures apart, holding of the 
Punjab polls would certainly be a major 
test for the new regime at the Centre. • 

Nfrupama Outt/ChmiHUgarh 


A: It's going to be a peaceful, non¬ 
violent struggle. We will also seek 
international support and the inter¬ 
vention of the United Nations. 

Q: What would be the nature of 
the Sikh state visualised hy you? 

A: My ansvyrer to this is the same as 
what Jinnah had said when he first 
announced his resolve to fcHtn 
Pakistan, it will be like the ever- 
expanding Id ka chand, which grows 
larger and larger. The Sikh state 
would act as a buffer between India 
and Pakistan. 

Q: Which wastheinddentthatpro¬ 
ved to be the turning point in your 
career? 

A: Operation Blue Star. The desecra¬ 
tion Of the Golden Temple and the kil¬ 
ling of innocent Sikhs moved me 
towards protecting the interests of 
my community. Ti» Sikhs have been 
wronged by the government 








MANI SHANKAR AiYAR 


MAD CARLA 



The US Trade Representative: suave, 
smoothly-coijf eured but utterly ruthless 


this indubitably American century, it is 
in the second—or American—sense 
that the lady in question qualifies for the 
sobriquet "mad". For, boy, is she angry! 

She tells us that the US Congress 
(which is Americancsc for the US Parlia¬ 
ment) is hopping mud at all those scurvy 
foreigners who have conspired to make 
the United States the biggest trade- 
deficit country in the world, the biggest 
budget-deficit country in the world, and 
the biggest debtor country in the world, 
an economy that would be struggling for 
survival if it weren’t for the Yellow Peril 
and the oil sharks—and much of the rest 
of the world—holding vast assets in US 
dollars. To punish the world for the sins 
of its own making, the US Congress, we 
are told, has authorised the President (tn 
the person of his suave, smoothly- 
coiffeured etc Trade Rep) to take retalia¬ 
tory action against any country that is 
(ound to be pursuing policies inimical to 
the trading interests of the United States. 

This declaration of war is contained 
in the Omnibus Trade Act of 1988, speci¬ 
fically the extension of Article 3()1 to 
two sets of undesirables -tho,sc who 
resort to "unjustified" or "unreasonable" 
trade practices deemed to be "unfair" by 
Carla the Terrible in the realms of invest¬ 
ments and insurance (Super 301) and 


In the happy old 
days, when the 
superpowers were 
still superpowers 
and still to come in 
from the cold, 
writers of spy thril¬ 
lers could still 
make you sit bolt 
upright in your 
chair, your spine 
all a-tingle, with tales of the terrible 
doings of the Red Menace. The greatest 
artiste of the genre was, without ques¬ 
tion, the inimitable John le Carre, who 
distilled all the worst we had ever been 
told of the Monsters of Dzherzinsky 
Square in the ruthless person of his fictio¬ 
nal Head of East German Intelligence, 
the suave, smoothly-coiffeured but utter¬ 
ly ruthless Karla. Now we know where 
he got his model from—^Ms Carla Hills, 
US Trade Representative: suave, 
smoolhiy-coiffeured but utterly ruthless. 

So innocuous a post as United States 
Trade Representative (USTR) would 
not, t agree, lend itself in times normal to 
comparison with the dreaded East Ger¬ 


man cousins of the KGB. But we live not 
in times normal. The paradigm of our 
times is the entire sometime- 
Communist leadership of the Soviet 
sometime-Union queuing up outside .the 
Moscow MacDon^d to whet their delic¬ 
ate taste-buds on that ultimate achieve¬ 
ment of American civilisation—the r- 
e-e-a-l Hamburger, a religious rite devi¬ 
sed, we understand, after years of agonis¬ 
ed experimentation 

B efore we go on, however, a word of 
explanation as to what it is about the 
USTR that calls for her to be known as 
the Mad Carla. 1 refer you to Evelyn 
Waugh’s contribution to that extraordi¬ 
nary exegisis on Class and the English 
Language, Noblesse Oblige (ed. Nancy 
Mitford), where Waugh points out that 
while "mad" in English English means 
"loony", in American English it merely 
means "angry". So, now that Britain has 
been relegated to its proper position as 
an off-shore distraction to the great 
goings-on in the world, and the Euro¬ 
pean rejects who emigrated to America 
in despair have come into their own in 
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those who do so in the realm of intellec¬ 
tual property rights (Special 301). 

O n her recent visit to New Delhi, she 
told the press {Economic Times, 8 
' October) that "the US had realised 
(although, apparently, the benighted 
Indians had not) that it was in India’s 
interests to strengthen Intellectual Pro¬ 
perty Rights". Suave Carla followed this 
up with one in the solar plexus from ruth¬ 
less Carla; that we would have to change 
our patents law without which there 
could be no "rapid progress" in "trade 
and industrial relations between the two 
countries". She went on to lecture us on 
how our acceptance of the US 
Weltanschauung could have "an enorm¬ 
ous impact on India’s future prosperity". 

First, acceptance of the US position 
on the global trade in services such as 
insurance. The bait dangled was that 
trade in services accounted for $ 6(X) bill¬ 
ion world-wide. The bait was then hook¬ 
ed with the statistic that services accoun¬ 
ted for 41 per cent of India's GDP. What 
was implied was that if only we rose to 
the bait there would be "an enormous 
impact on our future prosperity". What 
was left unmentioned was that India's 
share in global expons of services like 
insurance is negligible and that the 



scope for our truck drivers and 
chaiwallahs and rcAri-pullers (who 
account for the bulk of the 41 per cent 
contribution of "services" to our GDP) 
have, shall we say, somewhat limited 
scope for cashing in on the world market 
for services. What was also left unmen¬ 
tioned was that the main Indian expon 
of services comes in the shape of 
man-power—both the muscle-bound 
variety that finds its way to the Gulf and 
elsewhere as also the intellectual variety 
that subsists on Green Cards—and that 
the US has no intention whatsoever of 
easing its immigration restrictions to per¬ 
mit free trade in brawn-power or brain¬ 
power. 

Second, acceptance of the US posi¬ 
tion on the ongoing Uruguay Round of 
trade talks under the aegis of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, usual¬ 
ly known by its acronym, GATT. Not 
only would a successful Conclusion of 
the Uruguay Round (which began in 
1987 and t^ay, four long years later, 
shows no sign of ending—don't despair, 
the previous Tokyo Round took a 
decade to go through from soup to 
dessert)—not only, said the USTR, 
would a successful conclusion of 
Uruguay be of benefit to India, in keep¬ 
ing with her general proposition that the 



Japan has concluded that 
even if they did everything the 
Americana wanted them to do, 
their trade surplus with the US 
would merely be reduced from 
$ 50 billion to $ 45 biilioni So. 
soon enough, they let the 
foreign dewi have his way 


US knows best what is best for India, the 
good Caria delivered herself of the 
hyperbole (which, sutely, even she does 
not believe should be taken au pied de la 
lettre i.e., at face value) that "No nation 
has more to gain from the successful out¬ 
come of the Uruguay Round than does 
India"! ( Sic: Address to Joint Business 
Council. New Delhi, 7 October). 

What, more even than the US of A? 
Oh, thank you. Madam, for such solicitu¬ 
de, thank you for such generosity! Only 
tell us how it was that last time round 
(i.e. in the Tokyo Round) items of speci¬ 
al interest to developing countries, not 
only including but most especially 
India, were relegated to the last and then 
not concluded at all? 

We are in the Uruguay Round 
because we do believe it to be in our inte¬ 
rest to participate in the negotiations. 

I But we need not be fooled by smooth 
etc. wily Carla into believing that no 
nation is going to benefit more than us. 

I t was the US, in concert with other 
developed countries, that first made a 
derogation from the rules of GATT by 
unilaterally imposing restrictions on the 
export of our textiles to their market. 
They then twisted our arms, by threaten¬ 
ing to cut us from their market altoge¬ 
ther, and imposed on us a "temporary" 
measure called ARITIT (The Arrange¬ 
ment in International Trade in Texti¬ 
les)—this was in the early Sixties—fol¬ 
lowed by another unequal treaty, the 
Multi-Fibre Agreement (MFA), which 
further sanctified the robbery. Having 
the hey-day of free enterprise restrained 
our acce.ss to their markets in precisely 
those goods, like textiles, wihere we 
were the most competitive (while plac¬ 
ing no restrictions whatever, as becomes 
good free marketeers, oft goods we did¬ 
n't produce at all, just as jet engines!) the 
noble Carla now promi.ses us the reward 
that if we let them get all that they want 
in our market, they will give us back 
what they have stolen from us in theirs. 

Third, says Carla Hills, we should 
secure US approval—or, at any rate, 
approbation-^or "new rules governing 
investment (that) would make it easier 
for entrepreneurs to get the capital they 
need to develop their money-making, 
job-creating ideas". Jolly good that, 
except note again how there is no referen¬ 
ce to how money-making and job- 
creating it would be for Americans to 
have greater openings for investment in 
what Carla Hills herself calls, lip- 
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smackingly,' the woild’s fourtcenlh-lar- 
gest market ". If what Carla Hills were 
proposing was that, in the mutual inter¬ 
ests of Indian and US business, we con¬ 
sult with each other, having due regard 
to the differences in our respective eco¬ 
nomic situations about what would best 
stimulate US investment in those areas 
we most need it, that would be perfectly 
okay. But when we are told that .we must 
give the US satisfaction on trade-related 
investment measures in the Uruguay 


October), over the minuscule five-ten 
per cent of Indian-manufactured drugs 
attracted international patents. The real 
quarrel is over whether or not we accept 
a world made to order by the Americans. 
If the monetary value of what we are 
fighting over is petty by Indian standar¬ 
ds, how much more petty must it be by 
US standards? 

A t one level, to have been picked out 
as one of only three countries in the 







Round and, whether we do or not, conti¬ 
nue to face the threat of retaliatory puni¬ 
tive action by the US under Super .^01 
whenever Carla so dctennincs, one won¬ 
ders under what dispensation other than 
the US-assumed right to global domina¬ 
tion a domestic law of the United States 
can override in India a domestic law of 
India's. 

Which is why the quarrel over patents 
(under threat of US action under Special 
301) is not at all as The Times of India 
seems to think {.see their editorial of 8 


Brazil is so heavily 
indebted to the US 
that more than every 
dollar they now earn 
goes to the US or 
US’funded 
Institutions as the 
blood debt to be 
paid for having 
thoughtlessly 
adopted the very 
policies now being 
urged on India by 
Carla Hills 


world susceptible to Super 301 action 
was a signal honour. The other two were 
Japan and Brazil. The US trade deficit 
with Japan was upwards of $ 
50,000,000,000. They really had a pro¬ 
blem there and if the Yellow Peril was 
up to a bit of nasty work, there was per¬ 
haps, for the US, no escaping running 
for cover . 

On the other hand, why did they pick 
on India whose trade surplus vis-a-vis 
the United States was a mere $ 671 mill¬ 
ion in 1988, $ 851 million in 1989 and $ 


705 million in 1990, compared to 
Japan’s massive $ 50 million? And on 
Brazil, so heavily indebted to the US 
that more than every dollar they now 
earn goes to the US or US-funded institu¬ 
tions as the blood debt to be paid for Bra¬ 
zil having thoughtlessly adopted the 
very policies now being urged on India 
by sister Carla . 

As far as Japan was concerned, they 
rapidly did their sums on one of the.se 
new-fangled computers they’ve develo¬ 
ped as an alternative to the far more relia¬ 
ble old abacus and concluded that even 
if they did everything the Americans 
wanted them to do, their trade surplus 
with the US would merely be reduced 
from $ 50 billion to $ 45 billion! So, 
soon enough, they let the foreign devil 
have his way. It did precious little for the 
health of the US economy but at least If 
gave the United States what they so inde¬ 
licately called in their official statement 
"the leverage" to read out the rule book 
to lesser men of lesser breeds like the 
Brazilians and the Indians. 

But, again, why poor us—Brazil and 
India? Why did the US not pick on some¬ 
one nearer its size? For the very reason 
that bullies never pick on one of their 
own but someone they can kick sand 
into the eyes of and get away unscathed. 

The Brazilians elected a rightist 
government in April 1990 and promptly 
settled with the US. That left only us. 
And, to the eternal credit of V.P. Singh, 
let it be said that in this one domain he 
did not sacrifice national interest to expe¬ 
diency. 

U ltimately, it was the US that blin¬ 
ked. The initial two-year mandate 
of Super 301 was allowed to lapse with¬ 
out the American bark being shown to 
be the American bite. We are now up 
against Special 301. We must not make 
The Times of India mistake of regarding 
this as a matter of five-ten per cent of our 
allopathic drugs under international 
patents, when the bulk of our poor rely 
almost entirely on Ayurvedic, Yunani 
and other forms of indigenous medici¬ 
nes. We must see Carla Hills for what 
she is; the reconnoitring patrol sent by 
the US to test the will of the enemy. If 
she is repulsed dh Special 301 as she was 
on Super 301, we may live to fight ano¬ 
ther day. If we don’t, we shall live only 
to die another day. • 


(The vmn exfitaasnS in ttw column antfiOM olm'atjOwf 
and do nor purport ID constffuls an o/DcM suromofll of 0M 
Congnu parly's poallion.) 
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T Ihe dale; sometime in the 4th 
century BC. The scene; some¬ 
where in Vahikpradesh (old 
Punjab). Alexander the Great 
has left, but Phillipos, his com¬ 
mander, has stayed behind as the remin¬ 
der of the Greek presence in ancient 
India. In the falling dusk, his forces are 
wreaking havoc on a group of civilians, 
women, children and cattle in the man¬ 
ner of all conquerors. Suddenly, 
Chandragupta's army de.scends on them 
and they flee in disarray, or worse, fall 
dead. "Cut." 

Film City, in the suburbs of Bombay, 
sprouts a rash of huts and other vestiges 
of an ancient settlement, and men in 
flowing gannents trot around bareback¬ 
ed horses. Dr Chandraprakash, writer, 
producer and leading actor of the tele¬ 
film Chanakya, has spared no detail in 
recreating the time of its chief protagon¬ 
ist on the sets. 

The only source of indigenous infor¬ 
mation about this age is the Puranas. 
And it is a possible reflection on our age 
that the most popular television serials 
have been those that reach backward in 
time. 

Chanakya is set in a time of opulence, 
a golden age of success. This is no age 
for either the innocent or the inept. But a 
perfect time, in fact, for that master of 
intrigue, who first taught a ruler how 
best to make a good time last—^an 
unheard of achievement in those days of 
swiftly-destroyed states and their ever- 
toppling heads. The man, about whose 
origin very little is known, except that he 
knew no loyalty except to the state he 
helped create and was known to have 
formed no personal bonds, not even to ' 
any woman. 

,It is also a measure of our awkward 
Indianness that the figure of Chanakya. 
if known of at all, is described as the 
‘Indian Machiavelli’, likening it to the 
writer of The Prince who lived several 
centuries after him in relatively savage 
Europe. 

Says Iqbal Masood, film critic and 
columnist; "It looks as if the government 
has reserved the Sunday morning slot 
for hegemonic purposes " He feels that 
first the Ramayan, then the Mahabharat 
and The Sword OfTipu Sultan , and now 
Chanakya, have been used to browbeat 
viewers into believing in the existence 
of national integrity. "Totally farcical," 
he calls it. 

In Film City, a ciy suddenly goes up: 
"Chandragupta has fallen!" It is only 
after someone is heard to say that "it was 




Juliet’s fault”.and a suitably penitent¬ 
looking nag is led away, that you adjust 
to the sudden introduction of Shakespea¬ 
rean and realise that it is modern-day 
commentary that you have been listen¬ 
ing to. not the announcement of the end 
of an empire. Dinesh Shakul, today’s j 
Chandragupta, limps gamely on towar- ' 
ds a retake. 

Cheerfulness is the most prevalent 
note in this orchesira-ed film unit. The 
actors and the crew, whose average age 
is 28, are a happy bunch, gambolling 
after you eagerly with praise for one ano¬ 
ther, manifestly unused to attention 
from the press. 

It is. in fact, the lack of timely publici¬ 
ty that could have marred the effect of 
the serial, in spite of its prime slot on Sun¬ 
days. Many viewers across the country 
missed the opening episodes altogether. 
Rauf Ahmed, editor of Filmfare, says, "1 
didn't even know about it. Rather sad, 
because I liked what I saw of the second ' 
episode. I found it promising." 

Prakash Dwivedi, producer of 
Chanakya and director Chandrapra- 
kash’s brother (and who also acts as 
Laghupaurav, the fearsome brother of 
Poms of Kckaye kingdom), says rhetori¬ 
cally, "Why hadn’t people heard about 
the serial? I’ll tell you why; it’s because 
we’re not Sagar or Chopra or Sanjay 
Khan." 

But neither is Chanakya, Ramayan or 
Mahabharat or. for that matter, Tipu 
Sultan. Why did its makers not emphasi¬ 
se the difference? 

"How could we?" replies Makarand 
Brahmo, the tele-film’s production coor¬ 
dinator, as also director of Sudharati 
International Agency, which does the 
advertising for Chanakya. "We didn’t 
know till the last moment that we were 
to go on the air at all." With a run of 
delays and cancellations, there had 
obviously been no time—or money—for 
even press conferences. Though they 
did manage to bag Colgate-Palmolive, 
Hero Honda, Nestle and Videocon as 
sponsors. 

If nothing else, the serial promises to 
be, at least, different. The sets them¬ 
selves are not only magnificent, they are 
more real than any scene on the national 
small screen. Not for nothing is the seri¬ 
al the biggest budget TV serial—more 
than Rs 5 crores—of all; more money 
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has gone into maintaining authenticity 
than grandeur. Art director Nitish Roy, 
of Bharat Ek Kho] fame, and Salim Arif 
from the same serial have scoured 
volumes of museum and Asiatic Society 
sources on the subject and the period. 

The Takhshila set alone is said to 
have cost Ks 28 lakhs. And guiding its 
meticulous construction were the works 
of established histonans and even older 
records. "India has a shashlra for nearly 
everything," says Salim Arif, who 
researched the costumes of the period. 


"and so, I have been able to show the evo¬ 
lution of Indian society in dress pre and 
post Alexander’s inva.sion. Indians did¬ 
n’t take to stitched clothing till the per¬ 
iod of Kanishka, in the first century AD. 
but their style of dress was certainly 
affected by the Greek costume, at least 
in the areas of ornaments." 

"It’s a pity," continues Arif, "that the 
Ramayan and Mahabharat missed the 
opportunity to lay Indian aesthetics in its 
proper perspective. They were just 
cheap imitations, with their coloured 


Doctor in clover 


Chandraprakash: writer, director and star 


C onducting an interview with Dr 
Chandraprakash is a little like 
awaiting an oracle. Small, compact 
and with something of the secretive 
feline about him, he offers only half¬ 
answers to the questions thrown at 
him—almost as if he’s deliberately 
putting himself out to tantalise. 

He holds a medical degree and is 
addressed as ‘Doctor sihib* by his 
unit. But the man behind Chanakya 
has never practised medicine. 

Never? 

"Never," he says and pauses dra¬ 
matically, as if he was expecting a 
round of applause. 

Isn't that something of a waste? 
"Neither energy nor knowledge is 
et^er wasted," he leplies. In fact, 
Chandraprakash foresees a time 
when m^icine utd films will com¬ 
plement each other in his life; in the 
making of documentaries about pre¬ 
ventive medicines, for instance. 

But that has nothing to do with 
C/uinniiyn. The character and its treat¬ 
ment ate what has occupied his mind 
since 1985, when he first "seriously" 
began reading up on the subject. A 
theatre enthusiast (he was then attach¬ 
ed to Satyadev Dubey *s theatre wodc- 
shop), he first conceived of the pro¬ 
ject in the form of a play. But Hum 
Log was showing on Doordardtan 
around that time and Chandrafna- 
kash recognised that the story of Cka- 
Ralyahadthemakingsof asuccessful 
television serial, even though his 
ll^ll^experieim of filming was limit- 
an assistant doectm^p in the 


Sunjay Dutt starrer, Nadm-O'^Nishan. 

Now, in his dressing room in Film 
City, the good doctor curls up on his 
lounge, still dressed for the pait, com¬ 
plete with freshly-shaven scalp and 
immaculate spirit-gummed shMut. It 
is time for lunch, but only a plate of 
fruit is placed in from of him. 
"Pasting,” he explains monosyllabi¬ 
cally, in^cating the tray, "not for the 
atmosphere." A quick grin cracks 
across his face, before it resumes its 
look of habitual brooding. 

The script of Chanakya was 
approved by Doordarshan in 1988, 
but ever since then die tele-serial has 
been dogged by delays. "The appro¬ 
val first came through in Mmch, just 
before the rains, so it was impossible 
to begin shooting," says Chandrapra- 


He is not making a 
historical film, says 
Chandraprakash, but 
interpreting the life of 
"the first man with a 
national consciousness" 
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Chandraprakash directing 
Alexander: attention to detail 


beads and gaudy costumes of calendar 
art." The kind of art that, Arif believes, 
mushroomed from the effete depictions 
of gods and goddesses by the 19th centu¬ 
ry Travancore court painter, Raja Ravi 
Vemia. 

And so, Chanakya shuns rexine for 
leather armour, made in such faithful 
replica that one such set worn by 
Chandragupta costs Rs 8,000. The same 
fidelity to detail goes into the murals on 
the walls of the palaces, the hairstyles of 
the different caste groups and the thongs 
on the sandals of courtiers. 

On the sets, only real dhoop (joss 
sticks) is lit and only vegetarian food ser¬ 
ved, boasts a unitwallah, unmindful of 
the more cynical explanations for this 
fidelity to detail. True, where record¬ 
ings of mantras would have sufficed, the 
director has recruited students from seve¬ 
ral local Sanskrit pat/ir/w/as to rehearse 
and recite shlokas. 

The shaving of heads of the actors 
takes on almost a ritualistic quality on 
the sets, while there are some moments 
of bathos when they shrink from the 
sting of the alum afterwards- 


L ess than half-a-dozen episodes old, 
already some distinguished 
watchers are far from spiritually moved 
by the sea of clean scalps chat the serial 
presents to view. Movie magnate B.R. 
Chopra, for one, baulks at the sight. 

While admitting that there "are some ' 
good sets in the production", he says he 
is also a "little confused about their con¬ 
tents”. "1 am not really getting the hang' 
of it," he confesses, "why are there so 
many bald people? Do you mean to tell 
me everyone went around bald in those ’ 
days? The whole serial looks like it was 
shot in a gurukul." 

He also echoes the prevalent feeling 
that the serial happened rather suddenly 
to people, without advance publicity or 
any kind of background on the subject. 
"An atmosphere should have been crea¬ 
ted." he says, "about the period. After 
all, it is not very well known. And what 
is shown is confusing. Prom my reading 
on the subject, 1 gathered that Chanakya 
was known to teach princes the art of 
weaponry and governance. What is the 
need for the gurukul atmosphere?" 

But Iqbal Masud categorically lists 
Chanalnv at the lop of ail the .serials 
made so far. "It is the best made of all. It 
builds up beautifully the theory of the 
Arthashastra —which was to establish 
once and for all the absolute power of 
the king—and the Brahmin-Kshatriya 
alliance which flourished on the exploi¬ 
tation of the resources of the country 
without morality, the science of how to 
dupe the enemy." He was moved, l« 
says, by the episode in which the child 
Chanakya, Vishnuguptu, made an appea¬ 
rance. In his opinion, Chandrapr^iAsh 
has done a fine job. 

’V 

T he director himself makes his presen¬ 
ce felt in every aspect of the produc¬ 
tion. And his unit is loyal, even adoring. 
His 21-year-old assistant director, 
Akshyay Vyas, follows his directions to 
the letter, but during a shot taken of 
Chandragupta in his palace, it is to 
Chandraprricash that Delhi-based 
theatre ^tor Dinesh Shakul turns for 
confirmation that the take is "check". 
Shakul is a perfectionist—he has to be. 
Months before filming began, his direc¬ 
tor put him, along with other actors, in 
scenes requiring displays of martial 
skill, through gruelling training in bare- 
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back riding and swordplay. 

The young Rana Deepraj who has 
been in Kab Tak Pukaroon and The 
Sword OfTipu Sultan acts as Chandra- 
gupta’s childhood companion, sharing 
his experiences in the gurukul and urg> 
ing him to keep to the ways Chanakya, 
their gum, exhorts him to follow, in 
ordcrthat he one day be firm upon the thr¬ 
one of Magadha. "The character I play 
has all the shades of a good friend," he 
says. A post-graduate in dramatic arts, 
his skill in horse-riding was one of the 
qualifications that prompted his director 
to choose him for the role. 

Both he and ‘JD’ Mathejia, who plays 
Malayketu, Poms’'*"brother's son in 
direct confrontation with Chandragup- 
ta, agree that the dialogue and scriptwrit¬ 
ing of the serial are so "powerful that 
every actor can fit himself in with the 
action". 

And there is plenty of that, even if the 
"powerful dialogue" is not immediately 
recognisable to speakers of less than 
idiomatic and pure Sanskritised Hindi. 
There are battle scenes, both internecine 
and, in the case against the Greeks, more 
decisive. Court intrigues, secret killings, 
cloak-and-dagger sequences abound. In 
one scene, Shubhda, the female counter- 




spy from Kekaye, who plots the over¬ 
throw of Takhshila, is visited in her bed¬ 
room by a bewildering succession of 
lovers and accomplices, who follow 
hard upon each other's heels and, in one 
instance, while her bed is still warm 
from the last entanglement of limbs. 
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One of her lovers is Ambhikumar. 
crown prince of Takhshila, who never 
knows what’s good fra- him—not till 
late into the serial. He is a weak bully, 
smooths the way for Alexander’s succes¬ 
sful inroads into Indian territory and at 
the head of the infighting that kept anci¬ 


ent India a loose conglomeration of 
hostile kii^donu. Acting the part of 
Ambhikumar is TV and radio artiste 
Adanh Gautam.. "Watch this young 
man.” is the opinion of naany in tiieindus- 
tiy because, negative role or no, he g^a 
huge slice of the action. Actress Namra- 
ta Sahani, who is his screen sister, Aika, 
does a spirited role as a woman among 
the few to recognise the dwigerous impli¬ 
cations of siding with the foreigner. 

Shubhda the spy’s otiier lover is Sin- 
haran, the commander of Taldishila’s 
forces. Sanjiv Puri does a convincing Int 
of acting as the besotted general tom bet¬ 
ween his knowledge of what is right apd 
his duty to his king, which is what Anib- 
hikumar becomes on the death, by sipa- 
de, of his embittored father, the 
Ambhiraj. 

Everyone, eventually, f^ls in with 
Chanakya’s way of thinking and his 
advice: that service and complete loyal¬ 
ty to the nsdion is not only right, it is expe¬ 
dient Chandraprakash's Chanakya is a 
(CofHlnutdonpage52) 
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('dontktued from page 49) 

'good* man, quite unlike the cruel, cold- 
mooded strategist of popular legend, the 
first man to recognise the value of nation¬ 
alistic politics and, in effect, the mind 
behind the first unified ‘Indian’ empire. 

A t the end of it all, Chandragupta 
Maurya ascends the throne of one of 
the largest empires of all time, giving 
rise to a dynasty of hero kings. 

For the moment, however, the serial 
about his mentor is in its early stages. Of 
the total 52 episodes, only 35 have been 


written, much less shot, discloses Sanjiv 
Puri, who waxes eloquent about the 
superior visual quality of Chanakya, a 
recurrent theme in any appraisement of 
the serial, self-prompted or otherwise. 

And truly, watching the play of earth 
colours in the sets and costumes, the 
rusts, moss greens, ochres and ecrus of 
vegetable dyes, as were then in use, in 
contrast with Saleem Arifs interesting 
employment of whites and saffrons 
denoting the degrees of ascetism and 
caste among scholars at the gumkuls is 
a novel sight over Doordarsha^' (There 


were 80 different costumes in the pilot 
episode alone.) Only once before, in 
Bharat Ek Khoj, have muted colours 
played a significant role in establishing 
the mood of a picturisation, and then it 
had been mainly whites and creams. 
And no one will readily forget the poi¬ 
son greens and fluorescent pinks of out 
favourite epics. 

A magnificent new set of Pataliputra, 
to beat the old one and the one of Takh- 
shila. is soon to be erected. Earlier, shoo¬ 
ting took place mainly in Borivili Natio¬ 
nal Park (for the great outdoor scenes) 


S he has recently been at the receiv¬ 
ing end of Sanjay Khan’s choic¬ 
est epithets. Suggesting she was one 
kind of four-letter, his opinion was 
that she was in dire need of one 
other—the kind of instant character¬ 
reading that prompt«i him to summa¬ 
rily announce her ’expulsion’ from 
The Sword OfTipu Sultan. And not a 
minute too soon, one gathers, for 
Malavika Tiwari, who sounds fed up 
to the eyebrows with her recent direc¬ 
tor. For the present one, she is all prai¬ 
se. "Qiandraprakash,” she says, "has 
figured me out completely."'' "He 
does that with everybody," she adds, 
"he exudes a certain kind of power 
and personality. ” 

She is enjoying doing the role of 
Kalyani in Chanakya, the daughter 
of l^rus given reluctantly in marria¬ 
ge to the spoilt boy-king Ambhiku- 
mar, whom she helps to reform. A 
'small but effective role", as she 
describes it, and a farcry from the cof¬ 
fee, tea or mattress advertisements 
she is better known to figure in. 

There is a reason for the switch 
from modelling to acting. "It’s an 
uncertain profession," she admits 
about her new one (and has found to 
her cost, courtesy Sanjay Khan), "but 
then, modelling can get so tedious. 
You know, hold the teacup just so, 
sit, stand, smile...ACting requites 
greater dedication, more effort." And 
is obviously more fun. 

Though it’s tough convincing 
people you’re a serious actress. Even 
the largely nice crowd of actors in 
Chanakya strike her as having esta- 
bli.shed a kind of haq over acting pri¬ 
vileges. She counts off earnestly on 
her fingers ^1 the hurdles she faces in 
accepted as an actress: ”My 


Beauty «id brains 


But Maluvika Tiwari, won 7 compromise 
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and the sets erected at stage number 1 at 
Him City (for shots of interiors). Ghana- 
kya would have been screened much 
rarlier had it not been for the court hear¬ 
ings that producer Prakash Dwivedi had 
to take time off to attend. One such case 
was die one lodged by a Rajiv Singh (an 
et^twhile "colleague of mine", says 
Chandraprakash, "I once even wrote a 
script for him") on the grounds that at 
the time the script of Chanakya was sub¬ 
mitted to Doordarshan, his name was on 
it as director. Later, Chandraprakash 
decided he would handle the direction of 


looks, the fact that I’m a rnodel..." 
She discusses her beauty as another 
woman would an attractive but outra¬ 
geously misleading dress. 

Nei^er Manzil nor her role in it 
was taken seriously when she first 
switched to acting, but the public sat 
up and took notice when she bagged 
a role in The Sword OfTipu Sultan. 
And then there was the controversy, 
over her dates. 

She has no compunctions»about 
reliving the unpleasant incident, say-, 
ing wryly: “It’s all over the film cir¬ 
cuit anyway." Malavika had been 
shooting for Meena Vaishnavi’s 
Kashish at the time when she was 
summoned for further dubbing for 
Tipu Sultan on dates not previously 
agreed upon. She went anyway, sIk 
says, and it was only when she dis¬ 
covered that she was wasting time 
doing nothing, and keeping the 
Kashish unit waiting besides, diat 
^ made her objections known. At 
this point, she recounts, Sanjay Khan 
htf loose his memorable sayings. 

These things happen, she says. 
There are millions of actors and 
actresses around and only a liandful 
of directors—that’s die difficult 
part." 

"I’m required to speak very good 
Hindi in this serial, but as my n^iple 
are from UP, I manage," says M^la- 
vika. What she most enjoys alXHitthe 
serialisthaiitisa forai of recapping 
■^ping back in time to an ^e when 
"rulers were hero», unlike the 
degenerate politicians" of die present 
day. 

Today, tl» only heroes are the 
aCtbrs. lliiey’re the only ones people 
can fook op tp as beiii^ larger than 
life," she condudes.cynically^ 


his script himself and Singh went to 
court, challenging his right to change his 
mind. 

Some 4,(X)0 artistes, not counting 
technicians and cameramen, are said to 
be involved in the production, all of 


Students at the gurukul: a sea of clean scalps 
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them "Hindi-speaking graduates of prov¬ 
en acting talent"—a must by 
Chandraprakash’s standards. 

None of the actors is an established 
one; it would be hard to find a single reco¬ 
gnisable face. The B.R. Chopra possi¬ 
ble, for instance, was to have starred 
Hema Malini. ("As who?" you ask 
Chopra. "As the heroine," he answers 
vaguely.) But asking a director why he 
has chosoi to work with unknowns is a 


futile exercise, promising him to lie and 
laying yourself open to the painful busi¬ 
ness of having to listen to him. So you 
ask around, instead. 

And what you hear is that 
"Chandraprakashji prefers newcomers 
because he doesn’t like to feature faces 
about whom the audience has a precon¬ 
ceived image". Ask a foolish 
question... • 
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BUSINESS INTERVIEW] 


Something 
in the heir 

Rcitan Tata on Indian business, 
the government and himself 


"W 

T Thile 
we were going 
through this 
(theTFXCO 
impasse) 
turmoil, not one 
of my peers in 
industry stood 
by us. Once the 
impasse was 
broken, then of 
course the 
accolades 
poured in. It 
was a lonely 


time 


Chairman of Tala Sony the apex company 
that iontroh the ^pranlinf; Tala empire with 
total a\sels of over Rh IO.(X)()erores, Ratan Tata 
/s probablv the countrv’s most self-effacing 
inJiisinalist. He avoids pubUcitv—positively 
Cl tunes when the media arc liyhls are beamed 
on lam. 

Hut ever since JRD’s mantle fell on Ratan’s 
shoulders in Man h this year svhen the octonena- 
nan paiiiareh stepped down, the media have 
donned his-lootsteps hut he has usually manafted 
to net nwav 

Ratan Tata svas ntven hi s first full responsibili¬ 
ty with NELCO in the Seventies He had denrees 
III ennmeerinn and an hiteiturefrom the US and 
had put in stints on the shop floor in Tata Steel. 

The first lime Ins corporate vision was made 
explicit in his Tataphm of HIS J, Ratan articulat¬ 
ed bis strateny and emphasised that teehnolony 
svoidd he the mam thrust. He also predicted that 
joint sectorprofei ts were the wav tonrow. 

He hit the public eve when he took over as 
(hairman if TELCO, the second larnest compa¬ 
ny in the Tata empire and had the misfortune of 
steerinn it throiinh the most disastrous industri¬ 
al unrest in the group's contemporary history. 
But he emerged out of it virtually unscathed and 
when TEl.CO posted record profits in 1989-90 
despite the strike. Tata reputation was sky-high. 

CurrentI v, as the sole Indian in vitee to join the 
Geneve-based prestigious international group, 
the Business Council for .Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment (BCSD)—a 50-memher world business 
leaders' group t omprising chairpersons of the 
Fortune 5(X) busme.ss houses in the world (Du 
Pont. Asia Brown Boveri, Volkswagon, Nippon 
.Steel etc)—he will be deliberating on the envi- 
lonmental aspects of technology and the impact 
of products and production processes on envi¬ 
ronment. At the Earth Summit '92—the United 
Nation's conference on environment and deve¬ 
lopment in Brazil next year—BCSD will present 
inputs to put together a document on "Our Com¬ 
mon Enterprise" which will attempt to define the 
future relation.ship between industry and the 
environment. As an extension of the BCSD's ann 
under Ratan Tata'a stewardship, the Confedera¬ 
tion of Engineering Industries (CEI) will co¬ 




ordinate all activities in India, south-east Asia 
and China. Already a number of workshops and 
seminars have been planned. 

Tata .spoke to Sunmy about his role in BCSD, 
the house of Tatas, his aspirations and 
achievements. 


SUNDAY: For the first time, business has taken 
an initiative in integrating the environmental 
dimension into economic development poiic* 
ies and practices. BCSD is presumably an 
attempt at that exercise. As the Indian repre¬ 
sentative, what do you see as your role? 

Ratan Tata: BCSD is composed of a group of 
world-renowned business leaders who have set 
themselves certain objectives. One of these is to 
come up with a set of global instruments that will 
provide incentives or disincentives to control 
development in a manner that is sustainable. In 
India we will put together a number of case stud¬ 
ies that will illustrate instances of good corpora¬ 
te citizenry. We will also undertake programmes 
to create awareness of what we are trying to 
achieve. Our role, asj see it, is to set an example 
in being a trend-setter in environmental matters. 

In India, our role is to bring into focus an 
important issue, which has so far received scant 
attention. The protection of the environment has 
been left for too long in the hands of environmen¬ 
talists who have been acting as a police force. 
What we are endeavouring through BCSD, is to 
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(y^(gr (^coilan9,in houses, hoteU avB •pubs, when 
the sun sets, a certain ritual begins. @4 ritual 
that is as ol8 as the ^Ci^hla'nBs: the en^o^fnent afj ^oo^ ^ 
(Scotch whiskr^, @4^eB in wooBen casks. <£PasseB Bown ^ 
•^rom oMac^ret^or to isMac.^onal!B to ^lencoe aftB ^ 
^orBon, it involms thick cut ^lass tumblers, ic^ colB 
water atS a shot amber spirit. Q^t also involves ^ 
spiriteB Bebate! ^ 





here Boes the best whisky come 

■^rom? 'Cohere are schools (r^ thought which \ XvHV' 

•firmly insist that (^relanB starteB the trenB with 
thek ^aelic uisce beathoBh’, a '§iery Brink 
^ BistiUeB over the best Q^rish peat. 

1^ ut though Q^relanB christeneB the whisky, 

(^cotlanB was unBoubteBly responsible <^or (Scotch — 

ighlanBs with their combination malt^i^‘m^^^i% 
ountain water; or the blenB cr^ the Orkney Q^smnBs; 

the smoky peat flavor 
hisky <2^slay; 

the softer, sweeter 
malts <r^ the>i 
lowlattBs. 















he chtisteninq whisky calls 
j^ot attention, ^^he name spelt with an 
'e by the <^cots aiS '^anaBians, comes 
'^tom the "Celtic 'tiscpiebauyli (c^rish 
^aelic 'uisce beathoBh', C^cots ^aelic 'uisreUmi 
r 'water li^e). ^he earliest Birect account 

whisky makiny is fjounB in (^cattish tecorBs Batiny 
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(^tee yourself) from alt Bistractions. 

^ake a bottle of ©Hohyul ©Monarch whisky , 
anB pour yourself a yenerous measure. 

%wist your wrist anB feel the swirl in the 
ylass as the yolBen .spirit rolls from siBe to siBe 
©BBB a little water. (^otB up the ylass to the liyht. 
Ql^atch the yolBen liyuor anB the clear water sway 
toyether in a loniny embrace. ^M^ait for it, fiiiet your 
anticipation builB. ©^ow raise the ylass to your lips 
anB say 'Cheers'! 















dial. On the other hand, f have never felt any 
■Strain in talking to l(K) TELCO workers for 
instance, on the shop floor. On my periodic visits 
to Pune, I have developed a relationship with 
several of them and that camaraderie has 
remained. 

Q: It has certainly not been roses all the way. 
NELCO was for a long time an indifferent 
player. The situation changed iater. Presuma¬ 
bly you were always put under a microscope. 
How did you handle this? 



”I 


had 
always taken 
the view that 
JRD should 
have 

detennined a 
line of 
succession a 
long time ago. 
Years ago, 1 had 
told him that he 
should step 
down in favour 
of one person 
and not a group 
of individuals" 


A: There were problems in NELCO due to a num¬ 
ber of factors. It would require some time to go 
into those. Now, of course, things are better 
though it could be better still. 

In the early Sixties, this hunger for news 
wasn’t there. This has been a phenomenon of 
the Eighties. All the newspapers and magazines 
are chasing the same story, the same personalit¬ 
ies and everyone is eager to discover new facets 
about one’s family life, business life etc. To that 
extent, one is always under a microscope. 

Q: Then came the TELCO impasse. Most 
people think you emerged out of this long- 
drawn labour dispute virtually unscathed. 
Do you agree? 

A; "The problems were not of niy making. These 
issues have been under the surface since 1985. If 
you believe you arc right and not unfair and 
stand by these convictions, if you are honestly 
taking a fair and right position, there will be a 
number of people who will rally around you. 
This is what saw me through. 

At that time, 1 met the union officebearers and 
discussed everything with them openly. There 
was a great deal of misrepresentation of facts. At 
that same time I maintained my hardline posi¬ 
tion, It was tightrope-walking all the time. Every¬ 
one believed that with the pressure from the state 
government and the unions,the company would 
recapitulate. 


Probably one of the best moments in my pro¬ 
fessional life was when my hardline was maintai¬ 
ned and TELCO workers came up to me to say I 
had their support. 

On the other hand, while we were going 
through this turmoil, not one of my peers in 
industry stood by us. Once the impasse was brok¬ 
en then of course the accolades poured in. It was 
a lonely time. 

Q: When will the Tata Sierra (sports version) 
and Tata Estate hit the road? 

A: Full production of both these vehicles have 
started although we have not had a public launch 
as yet. The -Sierra KM) is out in the market. Seve¬ 
ral of our dealers arc already using these cars. 
The feedback so far is very encouraging. There 
arc only ten ot the Estates out in the market at the 
moment. It is too early to say what the .market 
reaction will be. 

Q: The fact that you succeeded JRO generat¬ 
ed a great deal of heat and light. Now that it 
has all subsided, do you feel it was played up 
by the media? There is still talk of behind- 
the-scenes power struggle. ' 

A: Every business house has to contend with 
some degree of internal politics. This is inevita¬ 
ble. In this ca.se probably there were other a.spi- 
rants...all 1 can say is that I never jockeyed, lobbi¬ 
ed or manipulated to get to this position. I had 
alw.iys taken the view that JRD should have 
determined a line of succe.s.sion a long time ago. 
Years ago, I had told him that he should step 
down 111 favour of one person and not a group ol 
individuals. I strongly felt that he would endan¬ 
ger the group by stepping down in favour of a 
group of people. And that those of us who were 
uncomfortable with the new hierarchy would 
leave but at least the next generation would be in 
place. Perhaps many dark horses manoeuvred 
for ptisitions behind the scenes But I am not 
aware of these happenings. In fact, when JRD 
made me deputy chairman of Tata Sons, certain 
signals went out. So the next step should not 
have been a surprise to anyone. 

Q: 'I'hc house of Tatas has always been 
known for its sense of fair play and business 
ethics. Of late this image has been blurred 
somewhat. Will it be possible to continue this 
culture in a changing business environment? 
A; Yes. Whether one will be successful or not is 
difficult to say at this point. But I am hopeful that 
we will continue the traditions and maintain the 
culture that has prevailed for so long. It will 
always be a function of the weakest link in the 
chain and how we deal with it will determine the 
future direction of the group. On-my part, I have 
always believed in these vdues and I will make 
every effort to uphold them. • 

M9rvl0w»dbyD0liiMlSliriim/Bmnb»y 
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AUCTION 


Enter Sot heby’s 

The world's leading art auctioneers are now in India 


S otheby’s, the world's leading art 
auelioneers, aie ail set to invade 
India through a new joint venture 
with the Modis Laiinthed in Oelhi, at a 
glit/.y press conferenec early this monlh, 
Sotheby’s India Private Ltd hopes to jnit 
India on the world’s ai1 marketplace 
"We hope to combine the Modi spirit of 
innovation and excellence with Sothe¬ 
by’s tradition—they wcie established in 
1744," claims Dr B K Modi, chairman 
oC the Modi group "'I'heie are many 
potential buyers and sellcis ol' works ol 
art." adds Julian Thompson, deputy 
chairman, Sotheby's UK and Internatio¬ 
nal (Asia) "Though we don’t buy 
directly, we act as agents tor both, oller- 
mg expert advice and services to ensure 
authenticity and the best piuc possible," 
For nearly years, the name Sothe¬ 
by’s has invoked the best of art, Irom pri¬ 
celess Renoir paintings, to the celebiat- 
ed sale of the Duchess of Wnulsor’s 
jewels in l^SV I'hc firm’s clienis inclu¬ 
de woildwide oft ices wlikh cater to mil¬ 
lionaires and commoners alike riic 
commoners sell, or just cofne to gape, 
the millionaires buy The modus 
opemndi is simple enough. As 
auctioneers, Sotheby’s evaluates w'oiks 
of art, prices them and then puts them 
I up for auetton at one of its regular sales 
Over .J(X) cxpeHs in diverse fields- -So 
theby’s has broadly VOdilferent speciali¬ 
ty areas, from paintings, books and musi¬ 
cal instruments, to vintage cars and 
winev'-provide the renowned Sothe¬ 
by’s guarantee You get your money 
back if you can prove that the article is 
not genuine, once the firm has guarante¬ 
ed it. F.very item handled by Sotheby's 
i.s documented in beautifully-produced 
catalogues, which arc collector’s items 
in themselves. 

In India, the famous Bond Street auc 
tioneers will scour the Indian market¬ 
place and hold regular auctions in Bom¬ 
bay and New Delhi. 

"We believe that Sotheby’s India will 
play a major role in the prcserv;ition of 
the Indian heritage, while providing a 
significant fillip to artistic life m India." 
explains Thompson, himself an authori¬ 
ty on Asian art. 
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W hy then, did Sotheby’s take so 
long to invade the hugely unexplo 
red pastilles of India’’ Sotheby’s 
have long evinced a more-thaii he.ilthy 
mteiest in India--in the early Fighties, 
the F.arl ol Westnioielarid. then presi¬ 
dent ol Sotheby’s, had used the good 
offices of his Iriend Pupul .hiyakai to 
approach Indiia Ciandhi to .permit auc¬ 
tion ot a substantial number of [iuio|X‘an 1 



JULIAN THOMPSON 


oil paintings left by the Hiitish all over 
India, in circuit houses, Ra) Bhavans 
tihd military establishments I’be Nation¬ 
al Museum’s controveisi.il director- 
general, Di I.axmi Sihate. had thrown a 
spannei in th'- works by countering Jay a- 
kar's claim, that the p.imlings wcie 
"Idlh centuiy and early 20tli century 
lying around m a broken-down condi¬ 
tion artistically .ind aesthetic.il ly 
amounting to Jrr/c/i/vi (rubbish)", by stat¬ 
ing .Sotheby’s own evaluation of the 
paintings—a whopping 45 to 65 million 
pounds sterling. This was the first in a 
senes of battles between the two art 
doyens and Sihare succefsfully .stalled 
the entry of Sothchy's then. 

Both Thompson and Mcxli insist that 
the setting up of Sotheby’s India will 
"greatly assist in the preservation ol the 
Indian hentage," as the Archaeological 


Survey ol indi.i (,\S1) would now be 
able to legister the new ownciship ol 
iiation.il art tieasures sold publicly .it 
.luctioiis riiilher. they aigue, Sotheby’s 
will help sellcis to obtain competitive 
prices right heie in liidi.i. theieby discou- 
lagmg the illegal export ol vvoiksol ait 
Ihe tiuth. hovvevei. is likely lo be 
very dilleient. Indi.iii ait buyeis will 
find themselves h.ircl put to compete 

I--:-’c-rrT'T’I-1 


"VVe believe that Sotheby’s 
India will play a major role in 
the preservation of the Indian 
heritage" 


with the dollar jiowerol loieign biddcis i 
and It is very likely that the tcmpi.iiion to \ 
siphon out ail objects over a hundred 1 
years (India's expoit regiii.ilions slnitly ' 
loibid the expi'in ol any ob)ect over a ' 
hundred years, iiioiigli this piohihiiion is ' 
routinely llouled with lalse ceitilic.iles 
and impunity) will be madeeven giea' -r j 
than It alicady is when Soiheby s puts a j 
paiticular art obiect on the woild mar- ; 
ket, as It vvcie 'We deal with similar 
law's m other countries such as Spam and | 
we have never h.id a pioblem," s.iys | 
I hompson defensively, insisting th.il | 
they are only res|Hinsihle loi the pioper j 
sale ol .11 1 objects ! 

Whatever their ob|cclives. Sotheby’s 
has both leet fiimly planted on Indian 
soil now And antii|uc-c'nthusi.ists the 
world over are hound lo he keeping 
more than an eye open • 

SMnu Sidh¥m/N0w Delhi 








TRADE RELATIONS 

Up4lill 

task 

The US trade 
representative visits 
India to take a decision 
on Special 301 


"...wluii the paU'iil and copxnght taws 
acbiowlfdiic is the paramount role oj 
mental (ijort in tliepioduelion of materi¬ 
al valiiei: these laws protect the mind's 
eontrihution in its purest form ' the origi¬ 
nation oj an idea." 

" Ayn Rand on capitalism: The 
Unknown Ideal 


C arla Hills is pretty F^and- 
esque, Uh). Early this 
month, the United States 
trade representative 

(USTR) was in the capital, 
holding meetings with ministers and the 
media. Many felt she had come fora first¬ 
hand look at India before deciding whe¬ 
ther or not to slap trade restrictions 
under the by now well-known Special 
301 provisions. "In the event, she came, 
she saw and she went away—un¬ 
moved." said a senior Indian govern¬ 
ment official 

Her visit came almost immediately 
after P. Chidambaram’s visit to 
Washington. All that the commerce 
minister said on his return, was that he 
had invited Hills and that talks "would 
continue" here. There wasn’t much hope 
of a breakthrough on the contentious 
question of intellectual property rights 
(IPRs). Still, .she was asked to come. 
And to judge for herself, the huge efforts 
of the P.V.Narasimha Rao regime to 
liberalise. 

If all this made an impact. Hills 
certainly didn’t show it. "I will not sell 
cheap," she told a packed Indo-US Joint 
Business Council (JBC), at a reception 
held at the Maury a Sheraton hotel. "The 
path to the realisation of India’s untapp¬ 


Carla Hills: ”1 will not soli choap" 

ed potential—to its enhanced prospe¬ 
rity—is through the liberation of the 
boundle.ss imagination and industry of 
its people and through the full integra¬ 
tion of this vibrant democracy into the 
global economy." 

Nothing that anyone else said made a 
difference. Raunaq Singh, joint- 
chairman of the Indo-US JBC, pleaded 
with her in his usual earthy Punjabi 
tones: "Madam, we expect understand¬ 
ing from the US." L.M. Thapar, yet sua¬ 
vely, asked for temporary reprieve. 
"Even the Genesis took six days," he 
said. And the Rao government hasn't 
taken a day's off. 


But Hills was adamant. Speaking 
with the ease of a practising politician, 
she said: "There arc those in my country, 
as in India, who think that they can solve 
their nation’s problems by building bar¬ 
riers to trade. History has shown them to 
be dead wrong " 

Even if India has a live case. Hills’ 
real problem is time. She hasn’t enough 
of It. Her fir<l deadline comes on 26 
November this year, when the US Con¬ 
gress meets to decide on retaliatory mea¬ 
sures against Indian exports. This may 
mean a straight addition of 100 per cent 
duly. Alternately, the Congress may 
delay action by three months. After this. 
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there’s no saying what might happen. 

The Americans easily justify their 
moves. They feel that this country has 
been given more than enough time 
—five years, according to Hills- to 
slop "unfair trade practises". For its piui. 
India objects to this label being applied 
to the whole gamut of trade with the U.S 
For another, it resents Washington’s 
"pressure" on controversial matters such 
as intellectual property nghts These arc 
best lelt to a multilateral agency such as 
GATT (General Agicement on Trade He 
Tariffs), postures New Delhi 

Closing hours 

But these arc public positions Within 
govenimcnl and industry, there's more 
appreciation ol the Amenc.in stand. 


provisions of the LJ.S' 1988 Trade Act. 
,Special .301 is more s|)ccific than Super 
.301 It liKUses on improving foieign 
intellectual property laws thtoiigh bilate¬ 
ral or muliilaicial initiatives In this 
case, India was not scon to have fan intel- 
lectu.il property laws 

So Hills made out a case against India 
in April and bi’gun investigations in 
May. lindei the law, she is given si\ 
months to conclude them II the Con¬ 
gress consents, then anolhcr three 
months are gnen At the end ol it, a deci¬ 
sion has to be l.iken. to drop the ch,irges 
or press them home 

The approaching deadline 


I he six-month mvesligaiion phase 
expires on 20 Novemircr. Hills lold new- 


Funher, Hills .said textile exports from 
the country would also benefit by this, 
Which is an added attraction. 

Trade in services is still seen as a grey 
area, however. New Delhi objected to its 
inlioduction in GATT. But there’s a (lip 
side too. Services—like financing, 
advertising, trucking, etc'—make up 41 
per cent of the GNP. It’s the largest sec¬ 
tor of the economy. Competition is per¬ 
haps silliest So the players here may 
chance lorcign competition muscling-in 
with the certainty that they might dojust 
as w'cll —or even betiei- - abroad There 
IS still the ticklish [xiinl ol intra-counlry 
movement ol services-rclaled person¬ 
nel The LkS insists immigration laws 
will apply. India is loathe to accept 
anything but GATT rules But Hills is 
yet open to negotiations 



Dhama against Special 301 at Udyog Bhavan; time for a decision? 


"There’s no .SO pet ccni 
solution .inymoic " s,iid a 
senior bureancral cng,ig- 
ed 111 irailc iicgotialions 
"You can either build up 
a fortress (and pcri'-hi oi 
iniegiaie with the woikl 
(and succeed)" Iheie’s 
also understanding that 
the lime to call hlulf is 
past faireign invest 
ments are ciuciallv need¬ 
ed loilay to ease off ihe 
worsening extern.il debt 
pressuie 

Two years ago. ihcic 
was greater scope lor 
tlexibihly fhat’s when 
India was first placed 
under the so-called .Super 
.301 provisions along 
with Bra/il and Japan A 
protectionist-minded 
Congress had passed this 
legislation to ste,idv the 
U.V huge negative trade 
balance. Both Brazil and Japan wriggled 
(Hit. But India didn’t The I hS could have 
struck back m June, 1990 Hut Hills 
chose to postpone a decision She gambl¬ 
ed that India would be more amenable to 
negotiating under the GATT umbrella. 
But the tables turned at the Hruguaj 
round India lead the pack ot developing 
countries, who opposed the introduction 
of the services sector and IPR m GA l f 
Thcrcaltcr, came America’s war with 
Iraq. So the need arose to make friends 
The pressure was oft And the Super .301 
chapter ended. 

But another began in April this year 
Hills pul India, Thailand and China on a 
"priority watch-list" under Special 301 


smen that it v. ,is uplo the Congiess to 
extend it She didn’t reveal what she 
might advise the Congress, herself But 
she did spell out the bottom line lor India 

• F.xpand market access for trade in 
goods ot all description 

• Develop nilcs lor tlic S 600 billion ol 
world trade in services 

• Improve laws protecting patents, trade¬ 
marks and copyrights 

Two of these three conditions aren’t 
overly controversial They can be met. 
India has already moved in the direction 
of opening up trade in goixJs. The new 
industrial policy is mostly about this. 


Intellectual property 
rights 

But on IPR, the differences aic still 
very wide The US insists that its indus¬ 
try loses between % 4.S and 'll 60 billion a 
year because of the theft of basic know¬ 
how. India, It says, has very weak iiitcl- 
leciual property laws and this must be 
beefed up But it’s easier said than done. 

IPR laws protect such diverse stuff as 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, movies, 
textbooks, computer software and other 
high technology. The Indian govern¬ 
ment shares the US' concern, but it 
wants pharmaceuticals kept out—-as yet. 
Washington says no. 
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Central to ihe issue is the Indian Pat¬ 
ents Act of 1970. This accords only pro¬ 
cess patents to pharmaceutical proilucis 
Tilts means, Crocm by any other name 
wouldn’t attract patent infrmgcnient 
laws if an alternative manufacturing- 

process was used. Also, process pat¬ 
ents are valid only for seven years Irorn 
the date of application or five years after 
getting It. 

The U.S does not approve of this. It 
wants India to adopt product patents, 
which have a life ol 17 years. American 
companies complain that Indian firms 
do little research but are quite adept at 
reverse engineenng finished drugs that 
cost millions of dollars to prcxiuce in the 
first place. 

But product patents are not consumer- 
friendly. Worldwide, they have caused a 
rise in drug prices. This is also the 
government’s fear. And, so far, this has 
provided a cover for Indian drug manu¬ 
facturers in their lucrative duplicating 
business. Hills came armed with statis¬ 
tics to disprove the "price-hike theory". 
She claimed that 90 percent of the essen¬ 
tial drugs used by the poor in the country 
were outside the purview of patents. A 


more rational assessment was made by a 
trade olllcial. "If we adopt product 
patents," he said, "government budgets 
will not suffer. But individuals will 
certainly get hurt." 

■Still, the options are few. More and 
more developing nations arc changing 
over to product patents. Meanwhile, the 
Indian drug industry is asking for a grace 
period—maybe 10, maybe 15 years 
—by when it will be ready to face the 


The choice is now with 
India. It could do a deal 
with the US or build a case 
to be presented at GATT. 

Unlike before, the 
Americans displayed no 
scorn for GATT in New 
Delhi. More so, Carla Hills 


world on equal terms It also says the 
17-year patent protection applicable in 
the US, IS loo long But Hills insists on 
matching laws. And Ihcic the matter is 
stuck 

The choice is now with India, it could 
do a deal with the US or build a case to 
be presented at GATT. Unlike bclore, 
Ihe Americans displayed no scorn for 
CiATf 111 New Delhi More so Carla 
Hills. Therefore a bilaieial agreement 
would be as good or bad as one arrived at 
multilaterally, in LTuguay But Ameri¬ 
ca’s unilateral action can come Ixifore 
GATT. New Delhi must move to defer 
this. 

A good word from Hills should help. 
The US trade representative might 
remember something efse that Ayn 
Rand wrote: "...tnlelicclual property can¬ 
not be consumed. If it were held in per¬ 
petuity^ it would lead to the opposite of 
the very principle on which it is based: it 
would lead, not to the earned reward of 
achievement, but to the unearned sup¬ 
port of parasitism." This should be a nice 
foreword to the next round of talks.* 

N. V. 8ubnimmnlaa/N»w IMM 
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■ Private 
petrol? 

A slick proposal has 
come before the petro¬ 
leum ministry. This is to 
offer small oil and gas fields 
to privateers. There is also 
suggestion that refineries be 
given to them. 

The note was produced 
apparently at the say -so of 
the junior petroleum 
minister, S.Krishna Kumar. 
Ft al.so favours the Oil & 
Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) divesting ten to 1 5 
per cent of its capital to the 
public, li has called lor 
greater autonomy for the 
ONG(”s regional 
subsidiaries. 

Other iccommendatioiis 
•Scrapping the present 
system of rounds of bids as it 
delays exploration work 
Instituting, instead, u plan of 
round-thc-year bids 
•Tying up with foreign 
countries who can offer 
modem technology. The 
note says ONGC science is 
between tefito 15 years old. 
•Trashing the current mode 
of allotment of natural gas in 
tavourof competitive bids. 
The market should 
determine how best to use 
the gas, the thinking goes 
And not bureaucrats. 

.Several ofthe.se points 
were put forward by 
international lending 
agencies. So Krishna Kumai 
has a bigger Job of 
convincing his colleagues 
than he might imagine 

■ Modi*s 
operandi 

Y our labels could be 
coloured by which 
camp you belong. 

Last week, financial 
institutions lead by the 
Industnal Finance 
Corporation of India (IFCl) 
and the State Bank of India 
(SBl) put the breakers on the 
merger of the ailing Modi 
Carpets Ltd (MCL) with the 


I 
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HEARD AT THE INDO-US JOINT 
BUSINESS COUNCIL MEETING 

"Ms Carla Hllla waa a lawyar 
(pronounead li w) for ovar two 
dacadaa." 

RAUNAQ SINGH, WHILE 
INTRODUCING THE US TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


healthy Mixii Rubber Ltd 
(MRL). 

The Board of Industrial 
and Financial 

Reconstruction (BIFR) had 
proposed the merger on 27 
.September. This was 
opposed by V.K. Modi, 


vice-chairman and 
managing director of MRL. 
Three of his brothers—Dr 
B.K. Modi, S.K. Modi and 
LI.K. Modi—opposed him in 
turn. But VK got the backing 
of the financial institutions. 

They bought his argument 



f 


that at this stage, when MRL 
needed monies to expand, it 
was unfair to lade it with a 
liability like MCL. 

Now how would you 
describe the FIs’ action? The 
BIFR recorded its 
disappointment. And there’s 
also embarrassment that one 
section of government 
opposed the other. But V.K. 
M^i’s camp-followers 
would surely laud the FIs’ 
move as evidence of 
"independent thinking." 

And perhaps, it is. At any 
rate, they wouldn’t be 
accused of not thinking 
profitably. 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


India’s new economic policies Impress the IMF 

•It’s commonly understood that the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank arc handmaidens of the 
LfS administration. But events of the past 
40 days have put some question marks on 
such gencralisalions. 

In the middle of last month, Attila ; 

Karosmanaoglu, Ihe World Bank’s vice-president for the 
Asia region, said his organisation would extend India all 
help to get monies from the Aid-lndia Consortium. He 
kept his word. The consortium gave a record $ 6 7 billion 
maid A third of this came 111 Ihe form of fast-disbursmg 
assistance. 

Not very good news followed soon after. Carla Hills, .< 
the United States trade representative, came a-visiting 
She dropped hints that this country might escape summary 
punishment for unfair trade piactises '. And made a token 
mention of P.V Narasimha Rao’s new liberal regime But 
Hills gave the impression that she was largely unimpressed. 

Yet. that is certainly not the tenor of the comments of 
the IMF’s managing director, Michel Camdessus. He met 
the press during the annual meeting of the Fund-Bank m 
Bangkok. Asked which countries had "behaved well" 
during an economic crisis and merited support, pat came 
the reply "India". 

His answer left western reporters in a tizzy. .Soviet . 

Russia, now negotiating a $ 42 billion loan, was expected t 
to gel top billings. ‘ 

Then came the questions, fast and thick. What kind of J 

s|)ccial support was India to get? Did India qualify for a *. 

debt-reduction package? When would all this take place ? » 

It finally Uxtk Herbert Ncisse, director of the Central Asia j 
Department of the IMF, to clarify. He said that Camdessus | 
perhaps meant that India should be given more | 

quick-disbursing aid. I 

Nevertheless, that’s gtxxl showing. And more so after | 
the rather disturbing attitude of Carla Hills. Cheerio! I 



■ Oh, 

Calcutta 

S tories of the flight of exe¬ 
cutive/managerial talent 
from West Bengal must sadd¬ 
en Jyoti Basu. The chief 
minister had gone to extreme 
lengths to .set up a think-tank 
of western-educated Bengali 
management experts. And 
their brief was simple; devi¬ 
se a plan to put the state on an 
industrial overdrive. 

Bakreswar fitted with 
this. As did Haldia. And 
when the Rajiv Gandhi 
regime gave way to 
V.P.Smgh’s one, there was 
sighs of relief at Writer’s 
Building. The Centre would 
no longer put spokes in the 
stale’s development. And 
matters would proceed 
apace. 

But V P crashed out swin 
enough. Then Mandal Uxrk 
Its toll on the economy. And, 
finally, national profligacy 
sunk whatever chances there 
were of keeping West 
Bengal afloat. Efforts are 
being made, surely. Plus 
there’s the dogged Bengali 
optimism that Calcutta will 
shine. But the grass on the 
Bombay and Delhi ends is 
not just green. It’s, /en 
elephantine. And that’s how 
it promises to remain—for 
sometime. • 
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Lynfdoh: tough luck 


Timeout 


President's Ride is imposed in Meghalaya as the 
Speaker ignores a Supreme Court directive and 
helps to topple the MUPP government 


I’hc Speaker of (he 
Meghalaya Vidhan 
Sabha. P.R. Kyndiah, 
didn’t have lime to 
savour his victory. No 
scK)ncr had he cast the 
deciding vote that 
ensured the removal 
of the 18-month-old 
B.B. Lyngdoh ministry, than he found 
himself on the sidelines. The end result 
of all the wheeling and dealing was the 
imposition of President’s Rule in the 
state on 11 October. 

Kyndiah’s vote brought about the 
downfall of Lyngdoh’s Meghalaya 
United Parliamentary Party (MUPP) 
after a motion of confidence yielded a tie 
of 26 votes in favour and 26 against. The 
Speaker’s vote proved to be the tie¬ 
breaker and the Opposition United 
Meghalaya Parliamentary Forum 



Oovwnor MglM: dueiaiv*, at test 


(UMPF), led by the Congress(I). looked 
to be in the driver’s seal. But not for long. 

Ironically, both Kyndiah and Lyng¬ 
doh find themselves up a creek without a 
paddle. At one time they were close poli¬ 
tical allies who had conspired to topple 
the erstwhile Congress government. A 
deal had been made where the two 
would split chief ministerial duties in 
the course of a tenn. L^'ngdoh, aftecassu- 
ming the chair, reneged on his earlier 
promise. Since then, Kyndiah went on a 
virtual crusade against his former ally. 

The Speaker had disqualified four 
ministers of the MUPP even after a 
Supreme Court stay order, although 
they were allowed to enter the House 
and cast their votes On 9 October the 
Supreme Court had asked Governor 
Madhukar Dighe to take the four votes> 
into consideration before passing a final 
judgement on the fate of the Lyngdoh 
government That would decidedly go 
in favour of Lyngdoh In the interim, 
UMPF leader J.D Phorman had told the 
Governor that Lyngdoh no longer enjoy¬ 
ed a majority. Caught in a dilemma of 
sorts, Dighe recommended that Presi¬ 
dent's Rule be imposed on the stale 

Lyngdoh was quick to react. "Politi¬ 
cally, we are still in the majority," he 
said, "with our side having 30 members 
present as opposed to 26 of the UMPF." 
In fact, the MUPP actually gained one 
MLA when Dentist Kharkhongwar vot¬ 
ed in favour of the incumbent govern¬ 
ment. Naturally, Lyngdoh and his par¬ 
ty men did not lake the Speaker’s deci¬ 
sion too well. They appointed MUPP- 
member Robert Kharshiing chairman of 
the House for the day and continued 
with the proceedings. That is, Kyndiah 
was ‘removed’ as .Speaker of the House 
by the MUPP. a move the Assembly 
secretary termed "illegal" 

It IS believed that Dighe decided to 
recommend President’s Rule in order to 
head off a possible clash between the 
judiciary and the legislature over which 
branch wields more power. After all, 
virtually ignoring a Supreme Court 
order is no joke. 

Neither Kyhdiah nor Lyngdoh gained 
anything from the unseemly situation. 
With President’s Rule being enforced in 
the stale, it is doubtful that anyone is hav¬ 
ing the last laugh. At least for the time 
being. • 

tmn/L CMd$al0mnilTttak 
Ral/$MHong 
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Into the fir e 

Ten of a family are burnt alive in Bijapur 


Saffron 

affront 


II was the day the 
Prime Minister sat in 
Delhi discussing 
ways of countering 
atrocities on Harijans. 
It was also the day ten 
persons belonging to 
KARNATAKA the Scheduled Caste 
wcrc roastcd alivc in a 
remote village of Karnataka. It was a vio¬ 
lent morning on 5 October, in Bardol vil¬ 
lage, Bijapur. Ten members of a family 
were killed when their house was set on 
lire, in a gruesome act of vendetta. 

Channappa Kattimani, 60, and Amo- 


gha Kanible, .^.S, fought for supremacy 
in their village community. They recent¬ 
ly had a squabble over who should be 
entrusted with the task ot installing a sta¬ 
tue of their leader. B R. Ambedkar. 
Finally, on .S October, Kattimani and his 
friends attacked Kamble and severely 
beat him up Kamble was shifted to hos¬ 
pital, but the rumour that he had been kil - 
led spread like wildfire. Kamble’s rela¬ 
tives and followers surrounded Kattima- 
ni’s house, Iwked the door from the out¬ 
side, ana set it on fire. The aspinng 
leader of the village was burnt to death 
along with his sons, daughters-in-law 
and grandchildren. Apparently, when 
one of the kids tried to climb out a win¬ 
dow, some women in the mob threw chil¬ 
li powder into his eyes and clubbed him 
on the head. Ironically, about the same 
time as Kattimani and his family were 
being murdered, Kamble, too, breathed 


his last. 

The two leading men of this vendetta 
drama, Kattimani and Kamble, not only 
belonged to the same caste, but were rela¬ 
ted as well. Kamble had settled at Bardol 
about 20 years ago, after being acquitted 
in a murder case. His arrival spelt 
trouble for Kattimani, till then the unsur¬ 
passed leader of the village Hariians. 

"Unfortunately, we did not get the 
message about the trouble in the village, 
which began in the early morning, as the 
telephone in the village was out of 
order," said S. Ramakrishna. superinten¬ 
dent of police. "By the time we got there. 


there was nothing wc could do." .Since 
this was not an inter-caste feud, the situa¬ 
tion nonnalised in a few days. The poli¬ 
ce rounded up 18 people. "We are still 
on the lookout Ibr six more," said 
Ramakrishna. "There were many wom¬ 
en involved." 

But violence is not unknown in Bija¬ 
pur. A couple of months ago, quite a few 
SC members were killed by an upper 
caste mob. Then, six people were murde¬ 
red when a young couple of different 
communities elop^ together. Not only 
the newly-wed boy, but his four brothers 
and a family friend were also killed as a 
result. But nothing seems to be done 
about this violence-prone area. "No one 
bothers about the development of this 
district,” said an official posted in Bija¬ 
pur. " The people seem to be living in a 
primitive age." • 

Omuri Lank0»li/Bmgalorm 


The ruling BJP is enmeshed 
in trouble 

Once again, the 
Madhya Pradesh 
government is on 
shaky grounds. Cen¬ 
tral ministers have 
been giving quite con- 
MADHYA Iradictory statements | 

PRADESH on the state. And the 

ruling Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Parly has hit the trouble-spot nearer 
home: its youth wing,thc Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Yuva Morcha (BJYM), has been crea¬ 
ting a fuss and casting aspirations on the 
BJP’s integrity. The state is buzzing 
with one question: will the Centre dis¬ 
miss the state government, after all? 

Close on the heels of the monsoon ses¬ 
sion of the Madhya Pradesh Vidhan 
Sabha, a dek'gation of Congrcss-I 
MLAs led by two former chief ministers 
—Shyama Charan Shukla and Motilal 
Vora—had been to New Delhi demand¬ 
ing the dissolution of the .Sunderlal 
Patwa government. It had bagged just 
12 of the 40 Lok Sabha scats in the mid- 
tenn polls this year, they reasoned, and 
had lost the mandate to rule 

Although Prime Minister Narasimha 
Kao did nothing about it. Union minister 
Arjun Singh sided with the Madhya 
Pradesh Congressmen. Which was hard¬ 
ly surprising, since Singh had been chief 
minister of the state, and is not thrilled to 
see the BJP settled in his domain. In the 
meantime, by-elections to the vacant 
Vidhan Sabha seats have been announ- 
cetl, which might mean that the Centre 
was not thinking of mid-term polls in the 
state. Aijun Singh, of course, denies that 
the two have any connection, and decla¬ 
res that the Centre is still thinking about 
the dissolution of the state government. 

Like Singh, the other Union ministers 
from Madhya Pradesh—Madhavrao 
Scindia, V.C. Shukla and Kamal Nath— 
have all charged the BJP government 
with failure on all fronts, and have 
publicly demanded the dissolution of 
the Vidhan Sabha. But Makhan Lai Fote- 
dar. Union minister for health, thought 
otherwise. He made it clear that theirs 
was a minority government, and the Cen¬ 
tre wanted no complications, 

ss 
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Town and under 

A proposed residential complex in Bangalore might 
cause severe water pollution 


The Congreys(l) has vain)us other 
charges against the BJP government. 
Like the worsening law and order .situa¬ 
tion, privatisation ol public services like 
road transport, or the perennial pro¬ 
blems with liquor Hade Added to that is 
the recent murder ol trade union leader 
.Shankar CJuh.i Niyogi In spite of two 
police repoits about the threat to his life, 
the adniinistralion failed to protect this 



Patwa: lasting trouMaa 


hero r)f the downtrodden 'fhe murder of 
Niyogi has unmasked the real character 
of the Patwa govemincnt, said Arjun 
Singh, jumping at this new opportunity 
to lash out at the state government 

What IS worrying for the state rulers is 
the tact that even Vi|ayiU"a|C Scindia and 
L K. Advani arc reported to be unhappy 
with the Patwa regime. This is a serious 
matter for the chief minister As it is. 
after the l-ok Sahha debacle, BJP leaders 
including A B. Vajpayee wanted a 
change in leadership in Madhya 
Pradesh. The eft oris of Advani and Scin¬ 
dia had saved Patwa from disgrace. But 
since the duo is now turning against the 
CM. the going might get very tough for 
Patwa. 

To add to the tension, the BJYM has 
accused the ruling party of being domi¬ 
nated by commercial interests They 
have demanded that former chief mini¬ 
ster Virendra Kumar Sakhiccha be giv¬ 
en a ticket to .stand in the by-elections. 
The highly agitated BJYM also warned 
the state government that if their 
demands were not met, they would 
demonstrate in New Delhi and expose 
the Itaniyavad of the state leadership. 

Under the circumstances, the Patwa 
regime has reason to be troubled. But 
will that alter the state of affairs, or the 
afTairs of the state? • 

M. V. Khmr/IMpur 


Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster S. Bangarappa is 
in trouble again. He 
has gone and given 
permission to Delhi- 
based builders DLF to 
bring up a township 
on the hanks of river 
Arkavalhy On the 
face of it, it is just another real estate 
deal But there are two important fac¬ 
tors; the location, and the story behind it. 

The location is very important The 
township proposed to be built on 414 
acres of land on the banks of the Arkava- 
thy IS actually the catchment area for the 
Tippagondanahalli reservoir, which sup¬ 
plies one-third ol Bangalore’s drinking 
water Precisely because of this, the 
move for this proposed township is 
being fought tooth and nail for the last 
ten years That is the second factor 
In fact. DLF is now m the .Supre¬ 
me Court, appealing foi (icrmission to 
set up Its villas "When Delhi was burst¬ 
ing at the scams, we created a 109-acre 
township just outside called Qutab 
Lnclavc," a DLf- official pointed out, 
"so It’s not as if we don’t know what we 


For many years Cal- 
cuttans dreamed of a 
second bridge on the 
river HtKighly. And 
then they had to wait 
so long and put up 
with such intermina¬ 
ble delays that they 
forgot all about it. So 
much so that the possibilities of it being 
finally completed in December this year 
has generated no enthusiasm among the 
city’s harried commuters and drivers 
who have to spend hours to enter or 
leave the city as the Howrah Bridge 
remains choked with traffic. 

But the bridge is, after all, nearing 
completion. One indication of that was 


are doing " When questioned about the 
potential sewerage pollution in what is 
cs.sentially Bangalor»;,’s drinking water, 
the reply was, "We arc conscious of 
dccieasing pollution." And Bangarap¬ 
pa’s answci IS not any clearer. "I have to 
study the issue " 

That would indeed take some time. 
The Dl.F issue started in 1978, with the 
company buying 414 acres ol land on 
cither side of the Arkavathy, across 
which the Tippagondanahalli reservoir 
IS built. It applied for a change in lan^- 
use, from agncultural to non-. 
agricultural The Bangalore Water Supp¬ 
ly and Sewerage Board (BWSSB) icalis- 
ed how real the threat of water pollution 
was' discharge of diluents or sewerage 
from the proposed township could flow 
into the nver and pollute the entire 
reservoir 

So, the BWSSB challenged the per¬ 
mission given for land use before the 
appellate tribunal This was rejected 
The BWSSB filed a petition in the High 
Court which upheld the contention and 
quashed the pennission granted to DLF 
by the revenue authorities DLF chal¬ 
lenged this decision before a division 


West Bengal chid minister Jyoti Basu’s 
recent proposal ot building a third 
bridge and giving the job to the Hooghly 
River Bridge Commission (HRBC), the 
builders of the second one. Last month. 
HRBC vice-chairman S. Gupta said the 
second bridge would be ready by Dccem- 



A bridge too far 

Jyoti Basu suggests a third bridge over the Hooghly 
even as the second proves elusive 
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The banks of the Arfcavathy: source of trouble 
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bench of the Higli Coiin. The bench 
rejected the DLb apjrcal. But it added a 
very strange footnote "Our judgement 
will not come in the way of the govern¬ 
ment independently considering the mat¬ 
ter and coming to any conclusion on 
merits" 

Using this statement, the uiban deve¬ 
lopment department granted permission 
to DLF' to put up "elite villas" on the land 
It had acquired, provided it adhered to 
the eonditions laid down lor p’-oper dis¬ 
posal of sewen ' 

Not only were Bangaloreans being 
threatened with polluted drinking watci. 
their dwindling regular supply could be 
further cut down Thirty C’ongress(I) 
MLAs demanded a central probe, a let¬ 
ter was shot off to Prime Ministci Nara- 
sirnha Rao, and the Opposition .illeged a 


her, given a unifonn fund How 
Other sources in the HRBC also shar¬ 
ed Gupta's optimism. They claimed that 
the rate of progress had been the fastest 
m recent months ami did not foresee any 
technical snags that could slow down 
the current pace. What was more 
important, said the building authoiities, 
was that they had been able to buy peace 
on the labour front, with the Marxist-led 
(TTU (Centre for Indian Trade Unions) 
and the Congress-afUhatcd INTUC 
(Indian National Trade Union Con- 
The Mcond Hooghly Bridge: awaiting 
eompietlon 



nexus between DUF and Bangarappa, 
which was somewhat supported by 
Bangalore Janata Dal president V ,S 
Krishna Aiyar, 

To top It all, Bangarappa's own mini¬ 
ster B.B. Basavalingappa, in charge of 
environment, declared that he was "sim¬ 
ply not going to allow some people liv¬ 
ing 111 Delhi to pollute (Ins) waters." The 
minister seemed quite confident "It is a 
clear-cut case," he told Si nday, "D1.,F 
has to come to the state Pollution Con¬ 
trol Board for pci mission When it does, 
I shall see." 

When DUF docs go to seek the Boar¬ 
d’s permission, Basavalingappa may 
nirt be the concerned minister But till 
then, Bangarappa's ininistei can reverse 
the state's decision • 

Pinkie VIranl/Bangelore 


[ gress) promising to keep hurdles away. 

But the labour leaders were not as 
sure of the completion time as the mana¬ 
gement appeared to be. B C Das, gene¬ 
ral secretary of the HRBC unit of the 
INTUC, said that nearly 30 per cent of 
the job remained to be completed. That 
could mean more delays CITU leader 
Charu Pal virtually rcficatcd Das’ view 
He said that although the chief minister 
had promised direct intervention in case 
of any hold-up, the bridge was unlikely 
to be commissioned before another year. 

Finally, it seemed that the Itibour 
leaders knew more about the Mate of the 
bndge than the authorities. Karly this 
month Gupta told the press that the com¬ 
pletion of the work w ould be dealyed till 
March next year because of certain tech¬ 
nical flaws 

But given the fact that it has taken 19 
long years to complete 90 per cent of the 
work—^an achievement of truly medie¬ 
val proportions—it remains to be seen if 
the bndge is thrown open next March. 
Amltarleh Mukheiiee/Cateutta 


Border incursions spread 
panic in Champai 

It IS a picturesque val¬ 
ley along east Mizo¬ 
ram's borders with 
west Burma, a valley 
of feat. The natives 
arc afraid of moving 
into the aica, seated of 
MIZORAM the prowling Burmese 
troops. Over the last 
few months. Burmese Army regulars 
have entered Mi/oram at least ten tunes. 
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The trouMed araa 


Map oy NiliAtan Maity 


chasing pro-dcmociacy activists, and 
teriorised the locals 

Not surptismgly, Mizoi.iin has lodg¬ 
ed strong protests, which seem to have 
h.id no impact on I'lc Burmese ruling 
)uiita A suggestion made by slate chief 
mmistei f.althanhawla for a flag mee¬ 
ting, between the deputy commissioner 
of Ai/awl district and the Tiddim in the 
Chin Hills, to defuse the tension, has 
also draw n a blank. 

In one recent incident, a detachment 
of the Burmc.se Army pushed uplo .30 
km inside Mizoram near the Tlangsam 
border outpost under Champai subdivi¬ 
sion and held three pro-democracy stu¬ 
dents belonging to the Burma Democra¬ 
tic Front (west). The troops apparently 
chased the boys from the border areas, 
and merrily advanced upto .Salpuikawn 
village, about 31) km from the sparsely- 











A Nobel gesture 


Narmada Dam activists win the Right Livelihood Award 


For the dambustcrs of 
the Narmada Bachao 
. * Andolan, the news 

lnnl^ was too good to be 

true. They were chos- 
en for the Right Li veli- 

JDI_IHBJ hood Award, in short 

MAHARASHTRA known as the Altema- 
tivc Nobel Prize. One 
of the three winners of this prestigious 
award, this would definitely be a shot in 
the arm for the tribals and social activists 
waging a long and bitter battle against 
the controversial Sardar .Sarovar Pro¬ 
ject Besides, the pnze money of Rs I 
crore will come in handy, to say the least. 

The award is all the more significant 
because theQovemmcnt of India’s stand 
has always been cither that of studied 


Lalthmlwwia: hoping for a aoiution 


populated wooded border in Champai. 

One of the captives, Tuan Hrc Ling, 
later managed lo escape from an impro¬ 
vised Burmese |ail across the Tiau nver. 
But two of his compatriots arc still being 
held iherc. The three had gone to the bor¬ 
der, leaving their camp well inside Mizo¬ 
ram. The Burmese intelligence got wind 
of their presence and followed them 
deep into the state till they were arrested. 

This incident has terrified IcK'al 
Mi/os. They arc scared of being kidnap¬ 
ped, and panic at the thought of being 
tortured by the Burmese Although the 
government has beefed up the security 
arrangements by despatching additional 
units of the Border Security Force (BSF) 
and Assam Rifles, the liKals do not feel 
reassured. 

Yet there is a certain bond between 
Mi/os and some Burmese. Kinship feel¬ 
ings prompt Ml/OS to extend help and 
shelter to the fleeing Chin extremists, as 
the Chin and Zomi tribals of Burma are 
of the same Kuki-Chin ethnic .stcKk. 
Fven Tialkhal, a schoolteacher turned 
insurgent hero, occasionally finds shel¬ 
ter in Aizawl town. Over one hundred 
BOF cadres, including its leader, Roger 
Biakleanihanga. a Rangoon University 
drop-out, are lodged in a camp in Cham¬ 
pai. Even two elected MPs belonging to 
the pro-dem(K,racy political 
conglomcratioiv—National League for 
DcmiKracy—have found asylum in 
Aizawl 

Unless the Burmese government 
addresses the problem, Mi/oram could 
well become a launching pad for attacks 
across the border. • 

Smtanu Ohoah/Sllelmr 


allows It automatic entry into the interna¬ 
tional arena, where ecological matters 
arc taken much more seriously than in 
India. * 

The Andolan activists are aware of 
this. "I went to Germany, Holland, Eng¬ 
land and Switzerland in April this year 
to canvass for our cause," says Mehta. 
"They should know that the money they 
are granting us in good faith is being mis¬ 
used by the government. As a result, the 
European government passed a resolu¬ 
tion to the World Bank asking them not 
to grant them any more money for the 
project" The Andolan cominittoe’s 
demand for a comprehensive review of 
the project and its fallout has not been 
met, like its demand for stopping work 
on the project. Recently, the village of 



Baba Amta (lafi): lawanlad, at last 

neglect or of downright apathy for the 
cause of this group of environmen¬ 
talists. "We are happy that we have been 
chosen this year," s^s Kisan Mehta, pre¬ 
sident of the Save Bombay Committee, 
who is actively involved in the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan. "Right Livejihood is 
an organisation of concerned citizens in 
Sweden and Britain who decided to insti¬ 
tute an alternative prize for grassroots 
pro-pcopic programmes." Among the 
other winners of this prize are people 
who have fought for causes ranging 
from the banning of nuclear testing in 
France, pre.servation of a South Pacific 
island and rights of landless peasants in 
Brazil. In effeci,the award not only gives 
legitimacy to the movement, it also 


Manibeli in Madhya Pradesh came 
dangerously close to being completely 
washed away, despite repeated assuran¬ 
ces from the government. 

Yet the activists are strictly Gandhian 
in their protests. However, the govern¬ 
ment has not been as restrained. There 
have been frequent lathicharges and 
arrests. Last winter even veteran Gandhi¬ 
an Baba Amft was not spared as he join¬ 
ed protestors on the Gujarat-Madhya 
Pradesh border. Whicfi does not speak 
much for the government’s image, 
either within or outside the country. 

But now that the movement has 
received such encouragement, it will be 
difficult for the government to ignore it. 
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F atal dr ill 

Three BSF jawans die during training 


A t 5.30 on the morning ol .30 Sep¬ 
tember, jawans ol the Border 
Seeiirity Foree’s(BStO 11.5lh bat¬ 
talion posted at Digberia near CaleiUla, 
went about pet I'orming their routine mor¬ 
ning P.T. 

Some of them, however, were asked 
to wear their entire kit—including 
heavy boots, rille and napsack—and 
accompany Deputy Commandant Tho- 
ruratii to a nearby pond Next, the 
jawans wcie ordered to jump in and 
swim across in theii lull uniform 
Among llie ten who tt>ok the plunge, Dal- 
bir Singh (20) panicked, not being able 
to take the weight, and was drowning. 
Satindei ('houbey (23) and Mainpal 
Singh (22) tried to save him But they fai¬ 
led, and all three lost their lives in the 
process. 

At about 6.45 am the boaies of the 
three men were recovered and taken to 
the nearby Barasat District Hospital. 
After some delay, since no doctor was 
available at that hour, the men were pro¬ 
nounced dead Their last riles were per¬ 
formed the .same day, well before their 
families were informed 
The matter, however, is not quite so 
simple While senior officers at the 
camp maintain that the jawans’ death 
was Just a "freak accident" during the 
routine "Field Physical Efficiency" 
tFPE) training, the Jawans tell a differ¬ 
ent story. 

They told the press that the men died 
not by accident while undergoing trai¬ 
ning, but because they had to do the drill 
as punishment. "When we are recruited 
it is not mandatory that we know how to 
swim, especially with such heavy gear 
on", .said a Jawan. In fad. paramilitary 
recruits are expected to do drills like the 
one in question only as part of comman¬ 
do training. 

Why were the men given such harsh 
punishment? Newspaper reports said 
that they had been pestering the deputy 
commandant for leave for some time. 
This may have irritated him and he gave 
the orders. "This is a totally fabricated 
story", said Captain Reddy, who was pre¬ 
sent at the time of the tragedy. "We have 
these drills regularly, once or twice a 
year." Reddy said he was baffled by the 


cause ol the deaths "These men were all 
competent swimmers. I cannot undei- 
stand how they could have diowned in a 
pond that is only about 15 feet deep and 
hardly 50 feet wide", he added. 

inquiries pointed to another likely 
cause. About 18 men from the battalion 
had been missing from the previous 
day’s drill. "The officer wanted to teach 
them a lesson for being absent", said a 
jawan So the men were asked to swim 
the pond with an estimated 25 kgs on 
their bucks Moreover, they were warn¬ 


ed that if they got their rifles wet in the 
process, they would be in for more 
punishment. This meant that they would 
have to ‘swim’ with their hands in the 
air. "Nobody has a chance that way" .said 
one of the men 

Morale around the camp is at its nadir. 
The jawans resent the w'ay they are treat¬ 
ed "like servants" by the officers. Even 
so. they could not imagine that things 
could take such a morbid turn. 

Meanwhile, the case seems heavily 
weighed against the officer concerned: 

• If the men were competent swimmers, 
as the ollieers are claiming, why then 
would they drown in such a small pond? 

• If this was regular training, why were 
only a handful of jawans present and not 
all’ 

• No one has drowned m the same pond 






BSF mmi ln«p«cttng tiM sc«n« of 
IlMtnifody; (l■l••t)tlwbodiosor 
tho throo doeossod 


in the last 15 years. Villagers insist that 
the pond is not weed infested and per¬ 
fectly safe to swim in So it was perhaps 
the weight the men were carrying that 
led to their death 

• Why didn't the authorities wait for the 
families of the men to arrive before con¬ 
ducting their last rites? The move is 
being construed as an effort to get over 
with the nasty affair as fast as possible. 

An enquiry committee has been insti¬ 
tuted to kx>k into the matter and the truth 
will come to light only after it presents 
its findings. Going by the time it takes 
for cases to be cleared by the military 
courts. Justice might still be a while 
away. • 

Avirook $0ii/Caleutta 
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BULLY 
FOR YOU! 

The brutalisation of our police force 


• 3 March, 1989. Twenty Gann Pardhts 
(a community which had been labelled a 
criminal tribe by the Briti.yh) are taken 
into custody on the .suspicion oj having 
committed seven dacoities. After they 
have been detained for nine and a half 
months, one of them. Jagyu Unman 
Chavan, dies in custody. 

• 13 January, I99(). Dr Priyadar.shini 
Ghosh is driving towards Ndratan Sir- 
car Medical College in Calcutta when 
he sees a policemen accepting a bribe 
from a lorry-driver. On an impulse, the 
doctor jumps out of his car—to admo- 
ni.sh the corrupt cop. But the policeman 
has other ideas and proceeds to heat up 
Ghosh in full view of the passers-by. 

• / September, 1990. The editor of a Sili- 
guri evening daily, Janpath Samachar 
Manoj Routh, carries an item criticising 
the local police force in his paper. His 
residence is raided at midnight, his wife 
abused and Routh himself roughed up 
and threatened with arrest. 

• 19 August, 1991. Fifteen-vear-old 
Manoi is accused of stealing a 
imangaJsutra and Rs 1,000 at a wedd- i 
ing on 18 August. The next day his 
father, Jairam, is pu ked up and subject¬ 
ed to ‘third-degree interrogation' at the 
Patel Nagar police station m New 
Delhi. He dies in custody. 

S uch instances may nol. on 
most occasions, find their 
way into police files, or at 
best, may not be described 
in quite the same manner. 
But for all that, they arc as real as the 
cover-up mounted by the authorities to 
hide them from public view. The 
woman who is raped in a police station 
by those she is seeking protection from, 
exists. As did the small-time criminal 
who succumbed to injuries sustained 
during interrogation. The stories to 
explain them away may differ: the 
woman may be accused of inventing lies 
in order to embarrass the police and the 
man de.scribed as having died of a heart 
attack. But the nature of the brutality 


inflicted upon these people—criminals, 
suspects 01 even innocent eiti/ens—n- 
cver changes The methods employed to 
inflict pain remain the same—the burn¬ 
ing cigarette, the bamboo rod to be 
thrust into someone’s rectum or sexual 
molcstatioiv -as well, and piovocalion, 
m most instances, docs not exist 

In Delhi alone, during the first eight 
months of 1991, there have been seven 
instances ol death in custody, which is 
more than the total number ofsuch faiali- 
tics over the previous iwo years And in 
Maich the city recorded what was per¬ 
haps the first instance of a woman dying 
in custody. 

Rishna, .lO, was aiTcstcd along with 
her sons, husband and daughter on 17 
March, and charged with murdering her 
daughtcr-in-law, Shamsheeda, 24, and 
of "causing disappearance of evidence" 
The family was taken to the Cjokulpuii 
police station m east Delhi, and Rishna 
was, apparently, badly beaten up during 
interrogation 

Her condition deteriorated by the eve¬ 
ning ol 17 March and Iwo officers pul 
her in ajeep and took her to a pnvaie nur¬ 
sing home where her injuries could be 
attended to But she was refused admis¬ 
sion and, presumably, died on the way, 
for her body was found lying in a dram, 
barely ,‘>(X) yards away from the police 
station 

The btxiy was taken to the Guru Tegh 
Bahadur Hospital by two men, where it 
was declared "brought dead" The next, 
day, 19 March, an unidentified man 
came to the hospital to claim the body 
and had it cremated. 

The incident didn’t end there, though. 
Six policemen were suspended soon 
after and, ironically enough, charged 
under the same section under which the 
dead woman had beeo—murder and 
destruction of evidence under Section 
302 and 201 of the Indian Penal Qxle 
(IPC). 

But such prompt action is the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule. Generally, 
cases of police brutality arc hurriedly 



swept under the caipci, with the eriing 
officers being traiisicricd oui until the 
heat has subsidcti .At limes, an enquiry 
IS msiiiuicd mlo the mailer, which, of 
course, goes on unlil the case has been 
erased from public mcmoiy 

B ut what accounts for all these instan¬ 
ces of police biutality’’ Why does 
our police force feel obliged to lake the 
law into Its ow n hanils at the drop of a 
baton’’ And why does it beliexc that viol- 


THE THIRD DEGREE 


• The victim is slung upside* 
down on a pole, with his hands 
and feet tied. Then the soles of 
his feet are struck with all the 
force at his tomentors’ com¬ 
mand. Ice-cold water is 
sprinkled on his forehead as 
he lies in this position, to 
accentuate the pain he is 
experiencing. 

*» 

• The burning ends of cigaret¬ 
tes are pressed to various par¬ 
ts of the victim’s body. The 
n'ails of the two big toes may 
also be burnt. 
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THE STRONG 
ARM OF THE 
LAW 

It swings into 
work at political 
demonstrations, 
dharnas an6 at 
the slightest 
sign of 
provocation 


L’licc IS ilic only vvav ('lie s.in enloae law 
aiKl Older' 

One KM son lor ihis eouki he I he bru¬ 
talisation ol Indian society as a whole A 
\ lolent society, say psyi hiatrists, cannot 
but ha\e a violent police lorce (iver the 
last catuple of years, the ciinie rate all 
ovci the country h.is shot up, and 
daylight lohberies, murders and tc'Torisi 
killings have become the order of the 
day An under pressure—^and 


SoDie fdvoiiriic torliirc l(icli(\\ 


• Women are flung against the 
wall repeatedly while being 
held by the hair. Physical viol¬ 
ence is followed up with 
threats of sexual molestation, 
and in some cases, by actual 
rape. 

• The victim is deprived of food 
and water for the entire day. 
When he is almost dying of thir¬ 
st, he is offered urine instead 
of water to drink. 

• The ultimate humiliation, of 
course, is when a bamboo rod 
is thrust up the rectum of the 
victim and twisted. 


undersiufled—lorce finds it ddlRult to 
cope with the deteriorating situation and 
with the demand for quick results The 
resultant Irustration Imds expiession in 
violence, both against criminals and the 
average cili/ei> -witness the Icivoui 
with which policemen let their lathis lly 
at political rallies and the like 

Not that police brutality is resliicl- 
ed to India alone I he phenomenon has 
been witnessed the world over, with one 
particular case in the I '.SA becoming a 
cause lelehrc alter a passer-by video¬ 
taped footage ol a gioup ol policemen 
beating up a black'man But in India, the 
malaise seems to have struck with a pet u- 
liar intensity a'ld nobody in the police 
force appears to have remained immune 
While those on the lower rungs have 
been known to Oing their fists around, 
even high-ranking oltlcers have been 
accused ol violence towards suspects 
and criminals. In Karnataka, for instan¬ 
ce. the deputy commissioner of police, 
.Somashekar. is currently undergoing 
tiail for the murder of a man in a swimm¬ 
ing pool. 

The political patronage extended to 
criminals also breeds resentment within 
the police. There have been too many 
instances of criminals being nabbed by 
the force and then let off because they 
have the right contacts. Also, cops often 


have to fight an unequal battle with the 
criminal elements of scKicty, who are 
always armed with far more .sophisticat¬ 
ed weaponry than the enforcers of the 
law. So. It IS hardly surprising that 
when they finally nab a suspect, he/she 
has to bear the brunt of their frustrations. 
F-or instance: 

• Motiar Rahman C51ui/i and five others 
were arrested in May 1989 in connec¬ 
tion with the murder of a CPKM) wor¬ 
ker. A few days lalci (iha/i’s family was 
mfoimed that he had died alter jumping 
out of a speeding jeep, m an attempt to 
escape But Motiar's body bore multiple 
torluie marks and was exhibited on ice 
toeiisurc that the police veision found lit¬ 
tle credence 

• One of the bettei-known instances of 
death in custody was that ol Idris Mian, 
airested in connccimn with the murder 
of deputy commissioner (port) V K. 
Mehta Mian died while held at the poli¬ 
ce headt|uailers m Lalha/ar Mis mother, 
Rubeya Khaloon, was roughed up dur¬ 
ing interiogdiion as well, and accoidmg 
to the Deb Commission KeiTort, was 
olfeied urine when she asked for water. 

• In June 1991). Kakuli .Sanira, tired of 
her husband's aliociiies tried to commit 
suRide .11 .Singui station .She was pie- 
venied from doing so by some locals, 
who deposited liei at a neaibv fluina. But 
what followed here was much woise. 
the helpless woman was taped by the 
Ihiee constables on duly there was a 
huge oulviy and a haiulh w.is called but 
the i.ipisis got away w ilh it 

• Dll II July. 1991 , constables of the 
Adarsli Nagar police station and securi¬ 
ty gaurds ol the Ayodhya lextilc Mill 
baiged into the house of Ram Vilas, 62. 
a former employee of the mill. Sub- 
inspector Shrikrishan ordered Ram 
Vilas to vacate the Bat immediately. He 
refused and ihe [xilice launched a vici¬ 
ous attack on him and his family. His 
wife and pregnant daughier-in-law were 
badly beaten They continued to strike 
Ram Vilas even after he had fallen 
unconscious, s.iying: "Stiala, at f//i,g kar 
/aha liai." After beating him senseless, 
they took Ram Vilas to hospital—but he 
died on the way. 

More than three months after he was 
killed, the police continued to maintain 
that Ram Vilas died of a heart attack. 
According to the People’s Union of 
Democratic Rights (PUDR), which 
investigated the death, the police refus¬ 
ed to hand over the body to the family 
and proceeded to cremate it at Nigam- 
bodh Ghat. 
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VICTIMS OR 
SUSPECTS? 

There have been 
several 
instances of 
alleged 
criminals 
finding 
themselves in 
hospital wards 
after a stint in 
police custody 



When members ol Ram Vilas' family 
got wind of this, they reached Nigam- 
bodh Ghat to claim the body, only to be 
brutally /«r/»-charged. It was only after 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJPj leader, 
Vijay Kumar Malhotra. intervened was 
the family allowed to cremate the half- 
burnt body according to Hindu nles. 

A ccording to the PUDR, prosecution 
w.is launched against the erring poli¬ 
cemen only m seven out ol the 48 cases 
ol custodial deaths recorded m Delhi 
alone between 1980 to 1989 In 
1990-91, prosecution was initiated only 
in two out of ten cases 

Civil liberties organisations have 
long demanded that magisterial enquir¬ 
ies be held in all cases of suspected custo¬ 
dial deaths, all concerned policemen sus¬ 
pended during the course of the enquiry, 
eases registered against the offenders in 
all instances and compensation awarded 
to the families. But. ol course, none of 
these demands have been met; and, for 
the most part, the authorities insist that 
such matters as custodial deaths or poli¬ 
ce brutality exist only in the overworked 
imagination ol social activists 

Off the record, however, most police¬ 
men admit to resorting to rough and 
ready tactics when nothing else seems to 
work. Says a senior police officer, on the 
condition of anonymity "At times we 
are compelled to adopt some methods 
that are not permisstible by Itiw But 
before criticising us you must keep in 
mind the motive behind this The neces¬ 
sity of bringing out the truth cannot be 
denied. And at times this is the only way 
to do so." 

.So, IS the police really as evil as it is 
made out to be ’ According to Sheila Bar- 
se, social activist and ex-journalist, most 
certainly not. "1 have begun to leel," 
says Barse, "that the police have become 
the new Harijaas in the meilia-created 
caste hierarchy. The holy luiiiakurs and 
the opinion-making Brahmins seem to 
be isolating the police as a new minority, 
which must be accused and disdained 
but not heard and understoixJ." 

And certainly, given a chance, most 
policemen do manage to defend their 
actions with a fair amount of panache. 
Sudhakar Ambedkar, DCP Zone Twt), 
Bombay, for instance, explains the pre¬ 
valence of third-degree methods during 
interrogation thus: "The police officer is 
not given the time (by higher-ups who 
want quick results) to carry out intensive 
investigations, or utilise psychological 
methods. There arc loo few officers and 


Uh) many cases registered with the poli¬ 
ce .So they opt lor short-cut methods 
and extract information faster ” 

The situation becomes even more 
complicated if the complaint comes 
Irom an eminent citi/cn. Says a polite 


Training 

According to psychiatrists, the 
training imparted to the young 
men who join the force teaches 
them never to be soft on the job. 
Emphasis is laid on quick resul¬ 
ts, even if on occasion the law 
has to be breached to achieve 
them. After such brainwashing 
if some of them resort to third- 
degree methods while interro¬ 
gating suspects, nobody 
should be too surprised. 

The nature of the job 
The force is understaffed, has 
to pit its rather sorry looking 
dandas against AK-47-wielding 
thugs, and is ill-paid to boot. A 
sub-inspector, for instance, 
earns as much money as an 
upper-division government 
clerk, despite the dangerous 
nature of his duties. And often 
his resentment finds expres¬ 
sion in violence against crimi- 



olfleer; "In such cases, they want us to 
catch the criminal yesterday Once their 
work IS done, after we have beaten up 
the guy as instructed, they point fingers 
at us There is nojtistice." 

The general public, loo, has to bear its 


nals in particular and the citizen¬ 
ry in general. 

The Jekyll and Hyde 
syndrome 

Most policemen will strike you 
as gentle, comradely souls 
when you meet them on a one- 
to-one basis. But, unfortunate¬ 
ly, they seem to undergo some 
terrible metamorphosis when in 
a group, where internal standar¬ 
ds of behaviour are ignored and 
everyone tries hard to conform 
to the macho image that the for¬ 
ce likes to assign to itself. 

Political interference 
Frustration mounts when the 
police puts up its best perform¬ 
ance and sOcceeds in nabbing a 
criminal—only to see him con¬ 
tacting his political mentor, who 
pulls the proverbial strings and 
gets him off. The helplessness 
and anger most policemen feel 
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Defends the social 
activist: "I have begun 
to feel that policemen 
have become the new 
Harijans in the 
media-created caste 
hierarchy" 


Says the DCP Bombay: 

"There are too few 
officers and too many 
cases registered with 
the police. So they opt 
for short-cut methods 
and extract information 
faster" 


share of responsibility for the phenome¬ 
non of police brutality. AIN too often 
people drag their domestic servants to 
the h)cal ihana after a minor theft at 
home, and request the officer on duty 
"Sahel), do char thapud kaga dtjese, sab 


huui dega-iSu, rough him up a little and 
he'll tell the truth)." 

The police is also, on occasion, made 
the scapegoat by people who are out to 
attain certain political ends. When 
Mustaq Muhammed died in kxk-up in a 


Wluil nuikc's our police force lliiig il.\ fisl.s around 



in these circumstances, finds 
release In violence towards less 
influential suspects. 

Reflection of society 
A brutal society, say psychi¬ 
atrists, will have a brutal police 
force. And as Indian societyhas 
the terrorist threat tearing ^art 
the social fabric, our police has 
also got progressively more 
savage. 

Power hunger 
Most policemen—especially 
those at the lower levels of 
service—belong to middle and 
lower middle classes. As such 
they have had little opportunity 
to exercise power at any level. 
But they are aware that the 
moment they step into their uni¬ 
forms, they can get away with 
almost anything. Not many can 
remain level-headed after this 
realisation strikes home. 


Bombay police station on the 18th of 
June 1991, politicians beseiged the 
place and took out processions crying 
"Foul play" as loud as they could. 

A few months later, however, they 
visited the police station once again to 
apologise for "creating such a stink". 
Says a senior police officer: "If this had 
happened at any other time, there would 
not have been such a hullabakx), they 
told me. And nobody would have even 
made it to the funeral.” 

According to Shrikant Bhait, a crimi¬ 
nal lawyer, enough laws exist to protect 
the accused. Arrested persons have to be 
produced before a magistrate within 24 
hours and he can order a medical enqui¬ 
ry if the prisoner looks, in any way, tortu¬ 
red. But, says the lawyer, "Many of 
those arrested are pcxrr labourers who 
don’t know the law. And even if they 
did, they’d be too scared of the accompa¬ 
nying police officers to complain." 

Especially since more often than not 
the erring policemen gel off scot free 
anyway, or at best, are suspended for a 
couple of weeks. What is needed, there¬ 
fore, is a system of accountability. 
Unless the guardian.v of the law are 
brought to book for their various trans¬ 
gressions, they will continue to take the 
law into their hands with impunity—n- 
ever mind what civil rights organisa¬ 
tions have to say. • 

Rmportmd by HUmi Mhi/N*w DmOil, 
$hafquMtAU/Calaitt», Oaurf 
UuOitah/Bmgalorm mtd Mandikm 
MsOgavkar/Bombrny 
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Harbour fnends 

A fishing port creates a boom in coastal West Bengal 


A luitlioui h.is iniidciill till.'dllfereii- 
cc I'.vci)' inoriimjz at the crack ol 
davMi a \crilahlc armada of 
dicsci powered lishinj; boats sail down 
.1 swollen eieek to the Bay ol Bcnjial. 
And 2-1 or 2b hours latei, when the tide is 
high enough, the boats rev up the water¬ 
way, their holds laden with fish in make- 
shili lee boxes 

'('ill noon, the Sluinkaipui I'lshing 
htiroiir in West Bengal’s Midnapore 
distiict bu//cs like a hive. Batches of 
boats come and go, and thousands ol 
rupees wiirth of marine fish .iie sold and 
li.inspoited to the ali-eonsuming mar¬ 


ting an ever- mci cas i ng n u mber of fi sher- 
mcn every year The 5.‘S-aere complex, 
having a two-tier jetty, w-as designed to 
handle 150 vessels But by end- 
■September, the niimher had risen to 451, 
while many more boats, to be commis¬ 
sioned by the end of this year, were 
being built m the harbour 

For 22 long years, Bhuban Chandra 
Bera used to go fishing himself Today, 
he had made money enough to buy his 
own boats and employ others to brave 
the sea Says Bera: "Barber, it was a nig¬ 
gardly prolcssion But ever since the har¬ 
bour made mechanised fishing possible. 





kets ol C'aleulta and beyond 

('ominissioned lour years b.iek, in 
l‘>S7. the haiboiir has triggered a boom 
that IS changing the economic profile of 
coastal Midnapore About S.tXM) fami¬ 
lies, roughly 4(),tXK) people, have bene¬ 
fited directly or indirectly from the har¬ 
bour. as auxiliary actnilics conneeted 
w ith lishing are beginning to flourish 
oriieials of the state Tishenes depart¬ 
ment claim that .Shankarjxir is the only 
harbour of its kind in the country where 
comprehensive mlrastmctural lacilitics 
are provided within one complex. The 
harbour has its own fuel station, ice 
plant, auction hall, net-making plant, 
boat building and repairing yard, and 
even a cheap canteen and showers for 
the fishermen 

Not surprisingly, the harbour is attrac- 


(Laft) The Shankarpur 
harbour; (abova) tha dally 
haul: changing profile 


money has started llowing." Bera 
employs men whose earnings range 
Ironi Rs 6(M) to Rs 2,.5(K) per month, 
depending on their skill This was 
unthinkable five years back. 

Concurs .Satyajit Kar. a middleman in 
the trade. "The adjoining areas arc flush 
with money, attracting fishermen from 
far-off districts. If you own a boat you 
can become a M/rpoti within a couple of 
years" 

A lucrative proposition indeed. And 
the fishennen, for their part, have built 
up an enormous fund of goodwill. 
Banks in the region arc more keen on 
fin.incing fishing ventures uxlay and are 
gradually shifting emphasis from the 
transport sector, their favourite invest¬ 
ing ground. The reason: timely and 
unfailing repayment of loans by the 


fishermen. Says Pranab Kar, director of 
a local cooperative bank: "In three years, 
w'c have financed 30 trawlers. And the 
repayment so far has hten I (K) per cent." 

The state fisheries department is 
encouraging the formation of coopera¬ 
tive societies by poor fishermen to avail 
of the loans being offered by the Nation¬ 
al Cooperative Development Corpora¬ 
tion (NCDC) The beneficiaries are chos¬ 
en by the l(x.‘al paiuhav(it\. and the once- 
indigent jicoplc have set an cxamplary 
record in paying back loans 

And the prosperity shows. The regiqp 
n- -in which the sea resort of Digha is« 
located—had always abounded in cash 
crops such as cashewnuts and ptins. besi¬ 
des being agriculturally rich. But with a 
boom in marine fishing, the volume of 
money in the IcKal economy has increas¬ 
ed sharply. The rural marketplaces that 
lie along the highways seem to overflow 
with mcichaiidise. nauntiiig costly cara¬ 
mels and high-priced cigarette brands. 
Many shopowneis have jointly installed 
generator sets for electricity at night, 
showing that their business can absorb 
the additional expenditure. 

But with the number of boats increas¬ 
ing yearly, the harbour is almost 
choking. The response to it has far out¬ 
stripped initial projections, and the slate 
govemment has now submitted a Rs 
14-crore expansion plan to the Centre. 
Besides adding to the jellies and .setting 
up an in-house processing plant, the pro¬ 
posal calls for dredging the canal mouth, 
which is gradually silting up. 

The deepening of the creek will have 
dual benefits. At present, local fishenn¬ 
en are unable to take advantage of satel¬ 
lite information regarding fish shoals, as 
it is difficult to venture into the sea dur¬ 
ing December to May because of 
inadequate draught. The water level 
does rise from July onwards, with the 
onset of the rains, but satellite data stops 
coming due to overcast skies. So raising 
the water level before the .satellite data 
stops would Ibe a distinct advantage. 
Secondly, it will allow trawlers in and 
thus augment the daily haul. 

There is a lot happening in the remote 
coastal waters of Shankarpur. And there 
is a lot more to look forward to. • 

4 fi/«A Ouptm/Shmnkarpir 
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Lost and found 


Two Tagore canvases are discovered in the basement of a London library 


F br Tagore-lovers. it was peilic^ 
the most significant art discovery 
in years. Two untitled paintings of 
the Indian Nc^l Laureate were unearth¬ 
ed in the basement of Croydon Library 
in south London, and a valuable part of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s heritage saved 
from obscurity, thanks to the efforts of 
the Tagore Centre, an organisation devo¬ 
ted to popularising the poet in the West. 

It was in an article in the Times, dated 
1936, that members of the centre first 
came upon a mention of these long-lost 
paintings. According to the Times piece, 
Tagore had given two of his paintings to 
an Englishman called Ronald Newson, 
as a mark of appreciation for all the work 
the latter had done in Santiniketan. The 
paintings were gifted in 1934 and New¬ 
son subsequently donated them to the 
Croydon Town Hall. 

Following-up on the story, the Tagore 
Centre got in touch with the Croydon 
Town Hall to reclaim the lost canvases. 
But the paintings could not be traced. 
Members of the centre did not give up 
the effort, though. And after nearly two 
months of correspondence the paintings 
were finally discovered, lying in the 
basement of the Croydon Library. Once 
the identity of the paintings had been 
established, the library restored and dis¬ 
played them in a prominent place. 

But the rediscovery of art works is not 
what occupies the centre most of the 
time. Instead, its members, sitting in an 
office filled with books, ca.ssettcs, photo¬ 
graphs and Tagore memorabilia, con¬ 
centrate on a much more formidable pro¬ 
ject: the task of introducing the Indian 
poet to the West. For, even though it was 
a western award—the Nobel 

prize—which marked the high point of 
Tagore’s career, his influence in this 
area of the world is somewhat limited. 

In its effort to make Tagore accessible 
to westerners the centre Iwlds seminars, 
maintains an elaborate clippings library 
and publishes books. And it is already 
woriang on a project to bring Tagore to 
secondary school-level children as part 
of their mulU-cultural education. Seve¬ 
ral schools in Waltham Forest, Haringey 
and Sheffield already have Tagore on 
the curriculum. 

"We want to tell die West how relev¬ 


ant Tagore is today," says Kalyan 
Kundu, one of the original founders of 
the centre. "Here people still regard him 
as the mystic poet. We have to break out 
of that image. We have to show them 
how relevant Tagore is to contemporary 
subjects." 

"We are trying our best to function as 
a full-fiedged research centre where any 
material sought on Tagore can be traced 






immediately," says Kundu. "All the 
material that is in Darlington Hall—cor¬ 
respondence between Tagore and Lord 
Elmhirst, writings of Elmhirst on Tago¬ 
re, and other documents—have been 
photocopied and recorded here. Besides 
this we have all the newspaper clippings 
on Tagore in the western press. We are 
also trying to collect all the material on 
Tagore that is available in the country, 
and link up with other European countr¬ 
ies on this." 

Funds are a problem, though. The cen¬ 
tre is already running out of space, when 
it comes to storing ail the paintings, 
books and paper clippings it possesses. 


Hence, the launch of a massive fund¬ 
raising drive, to collect money for the 
construction of a permanent Tagore Cen¬ 
tre in London, with an auditorium, a 
library, an exhibition gallery, a museum 
of Indian arts and crafts and a sale 
emporium. 

Founded in 198S, after six Tagore 
enthusiasts in London found that they 
could not get a copy of Tosher Desk with- 


Tlw Tagore Cmitra (ins«t) was 
Instrumantal in roclalming the 
lost paintings (one of thorn soon 
above) of R ab indr a na t h Tagoro 


out waiting several months for it, the cen¬ 
tre has, until now, been funded mostly 
by the Haringey Council and through 
membership fees. Publications of the 
centre are founded by the Arts Council 
and Cadbury’s. 

In an age of computer terminals and 
push-button data banks, the centre still 
functions on the strength of hand¬ 
written records and manual documenta¬ 
tion. But the members don’t mind. The 
work of the centre is a labour of love for 
them. And until the much-awaited aid is 
forthcoming—to make a permanent 
home for the centre—they will continue 
to rough it out for a cause very dear to 
their hearts. • 

S h r aba nl Baau/London 
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Going 

NATIONAL 

After TTi^* 
World This 
Week, India This Week. 
Prannoy Roy, the man 
behind the ever-popular 
Friday night TV program¬ 
me which brings interna¬ 
tional news to Indian vie¬ 
wers, now has plans of tur¬ 
ning national-—with 
some help from the infor¬ 
mation and broadcasting 
ministry. 

The programme—^yet 
at the conceptualisation 
stage—^will be broadly 
based on The World This 
Week format. But Roy is 



Prannoy Roy: yot anothor talOfliaRazIna 


quick to point out that the 
project has very little to 
do with him and everyth¬ 
ing to do with wife 
Radhika (who, he adds, 
was also largely responsi¬ 
ble for TAe IVorW T/iw 
Week). 

This time round, 
however^ the Roys will 
not be able to make do 
with footage from foreign 
media sources (and Indi¬ 
an voice-overs) but will 
have to build up their own 
network of reporters and 
camera crews. And also 
buy satellite time so that 
the stories can reach Delhi 
soonest. 

A tall order. But Roy 
seems to think he can 
deliver. 


of Mother Mary as "she is 


a most sacred person 


The Archbishop of 


Bangalore, Alphonsus 


Mathias, followed suit. 


The controversy didn’t 


last long, though. And 


order was restored after a 


thoroughly-rattled Dey’s 


Medical had withdrawn 


and destroyed the offen 


sive art work. 


TIm offonding ad: a Mtter 


pllltoawailow 



County cncket cir¬ 
cles in England with his 
stupendous performance 
for Derbyshire. But little 
did Indian middle-order 
bat, Mohammad Azharud 
din, realise that he’d be 
rewarded back home for 
his efforts in the OT 
Blighty. 

The national selectors 
wasted no time in declar¬ 
ing that Azhar would be 
retained as captain for the 
forthcoming Shaijah touT' 
ney and for the one-day 
series against the visiting 
Pakistanis. This announ¬ 
cement, on 6 October, 
was accompanied by the 
release of the list of proba¬ 
bles for the Indian one- 
day team: with Dilip 
Vengsaiitar and Atul Was- 



MohamiiuMl Azharuddlii: 
baekmikipper 

san being notable 
omissions. 

But Azhar had nothing 
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Charity 

BEGINS AT 
HOME 

She's 

imm always dress¬ 
ed in saris, speaks chaste 
Hindi and is, periiaps, 
more Indian than most 
other residents of this 
country. But none of this 
matters to those who 
seem to derive the great¬ 
est pleasure from calling 
Sonia Gandhi’s patrio¬ 
tism into question at the 
drop of a Gandhi topi. 

And what better way of 
doing this than by playing 
up her Italian/Catholic 
connections? First the 


ASMOKE CHAKRABAATy 


OAUTAMPATOIE 



MotfiarTaraM: ■tranuoua 
dwiMs 

Bharatiya Janata Party 
(B JP) coined the slogan 
of ‘Rome Raj’ and then a 
newspaper report suggest¬ 
ed that Rajiv’s widow 
was planning to join 
Mother Teresa’s order, 
the Missionaries of 
Charity. 


Sonia Qandbl: ni moura aro 
bastlgnorod 

Absolute nonsense, cla¬ 
rified a spokeswoman of 
the order. No such propo¬ 
sal had been mooted and 
there was no tmth to the 
report whatsoever. 

But there was no reac¬ 
tion from lOJanpath. 
When contacted, all Soni¬ 


a’s office would say was 
that Madam never respon¬ 
ded to such rumours. And 
she was not going to make 
an exception this time 
round. 

Nonetheless, the tim¬ 
ing of the article was 
somewhat suspect, coinci¬ 
ding as it did with the 
announcement of the bye¬ 
lection to the Amethi con¬ 
stituency. Congressmen 
insisted that the story was 
part of a larger conspiracy 
to discredit their leader’s 
widow, by projecting her 
as a champion of Christi¬ 
ans alone. 

And, for once, their 
paranoia .seemed to have 
some basis in reality. 



to complain about. And 
with luck, and a fair bit of 
verve on the crease, may 
do himself and the coun¬ 
try proud once again. 


Better 

LATA THAN 
NEVER 


■■■lllll The term 
Hm ‘Mangeshkar 
monopoly’ has long since 
become the stuff of filmi 
legend. And tales abound 
of the number of singers 
who have had their car¬ 
eers ruined by the evil 
sisters. Lata and Asha. 

But this is a first even 
for the woman who esta¬ 
blished a stranglehold on 
Hindi film music with her 
somewhat shrill singing 
voice. Lata Mangeshkar 
has been invited on to the 
board of the Gramophone 
Company of India, an 
organisation which help¬ 
ed catapult her to the 
heights of her profession. 
And the Nightingale of 
India gives every indica- 



Uta MangMMiar. Into tlw eorponrt* woiW7 

tion of venturing into the a bad business head on 

corporate world, no mat- those plump shoulders, as 
ter how diffidently. her long stint at the top 

After all, she hasn’t got proves only too well, o 
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West is 


Curry Western or uttapam extravaganza, the 
Chiranjeevi 5/arrer, Hunters Of The Indian 
Treasure, is all set to go international 


e loves his wife and three 
children. And the film. On 
Golden Pond, made him 
cry. He doesn’t believe in 
bandying clever words 
with the press to ensure his popularity. 
Yet he burst into Hindi cinema with last 
year’s Protihandli and is the reigning 
superstai of the south. 

And by the end of the year, if things 
go according to plan, Chiranjeevi may 
well become an international star. The 
Tclugu actor is starring in what promi¬ 
ses to be the first curry Western to be 
sold abroad. Titled Hunters Of The Indi¬ 
an Treasure, the movie will be offered 
to international buyers at MIFED, the 
film-buying festival held in Milan over 
the last week of October. And next 
February, the film will be taken to the 
American Film Market (AFM) in Los 
Angeles to tempt US buyers. 

While Hunters is being sold as an ori¬ 
ginal production, it is essentially a rc- 


Chiranjeevi whose latest Telugu 
hit, Gang Leader, grossed a crore in 
one day at a single Hyderabad 
theatre, is now about to lasso new ter¬ 
ritory with his Hunters Of The Indian 
Treasure. Excerpts from an inter¬ 
view with the star whose hooded cat- 
eyes, tough-guy .stance and pelvic 
gyrations keep Andhra theatres 
packed. 

Sunday: You created a storm in 
the Hindi film Industry with 
Pratibandh. And yet you have sign¬ 
ed only one Hindi film after it. 
Why? 

Chiranjeevi: The national re.sponse 
after Pratibandh utterly overwhelm¬ 
ed me. But now it gets even tougher: 
one flop^and you’re finished. I 
believe nKiif you're not careful, the 
higher y(||^’se, the harder you can 
fail. I have signed only one 



edited and dubbed version of the Telugu 
hit, Koihanut Siman (Untamed Lion). It 
was later dubbed intoTamil as Vetri Vee- 
ran (Victorious Hero) and set the cash 
registers ringing in Madras. What the 
MIFED delegates will be offered is real¬ 
ly the third edit of the original footage, 
but this time, the producers feel that the 
English version will appeal to Western 
sensibilities. 

"A Western is not native to us, but it 
deals in sentiments that Indian audien¬ 
ces can understand, ” explains producer 
K. Nageswara Rao who has six Tclugu 
hits behind him including one with N.T. 
Rama Rao. "We were looking for some¬ 
thing unusual to do with Chiranjeevi, 
and so we thought of the Western set¬ 
ting. Later while the film was being shot 
in the four southern states and 
Rajasthan, I read somewhere that one of 
the top American hits was a Western 
with a new cast. That’s when I began 
thinking of taking this film to the interna¬ 
tional market. When we saw the final 


print, the unanimous opinion was ‘Why 
not?’." 

W hy not, indeed? The two- 
and-a-half hour Telugu version 
was promptly sent back to the editing 
table and reduced to IIX) minutes. "All 
the five songs were removed," says Rao, 
"and some of the dialogue pruned. A 
fresh print was made, the voices re¬ 
dubbed, and we were ready to put in our 
application for MIFED and AFM." The 
editing has also resulted in there being 
no romantic sequences since those were 
all in the songs. 

Sergio Leone, Nageswara Rao 



”1 would certainly like to 
do an American film" 

Says Chiranjeevi, but only after his English improves 

film—N.N. Sippy’s remake of Gang 
Leader in Hindi as Goonda Raja 
with Meenakshi Seshadri as the 
heroine. 

Q: What happens if Goonda 
flops? And the redubbed versions 
of your Tdugu movies dtm't succe¬ 
ed either. Won't that destroy your 
enreer in Hindi cinema? 

A: To answer *Vour first question: 
please don't frighten me. The. 
second: yes, there has been a bit of 
problem wi& all these dubbed ver- 
sit^s. But I have been requesting tiw 
Telugu producers sii^ then, and. 
















■’ ■. ... . 4.- 


certainly is not. A special preview for 
Sunday in Madras revealed that 
Hunters is a curry Western only in the 
loosest sense of the term. The plot twists 
leave Sholay far behind and suggest an 
uttapam extravaganza. Western audien¬ 
ces may well follow the story but 
Sunday’s readers could have a little 
more difficulty. Here’s what the film is 
about: 

Bharat (Chiranjeevi) is a sharp- 
shooting bounty-hunter. A clash with 
the evil Silvester and his brothers results 
in them killing Bharat’s parents. The 
dying couple reveal that they are not Bha¬ 
rat’s real parents; only the evil Tornado 


they are being kind. 

Q: You are about to get internatio¬ 
nal exposure yourself, albeit in a 
more dramatic manner. How will 
you feel if Hunters Of The Indian 
Treasure doesn’t make it? 

A; I won’t feel anything even if it’s 
the other way round. 

Q: Are you saying you wouldn’t 
accept an offer fkom Hollywood if 
your presence in Hunters is 
noticed? 

A: Hollywood is the motherland of 
all films. I’ve been there twice, once 
to represent the Indian film industry 
^ the Academy Awards. At the 
Oscar ceremony I met Bob Hope; 
later there was dinner with Goldie 
Hawn and Kurt Russell. When my 
English improves I would certainly 
like to do ad AmericsEn film. 






(played with gleeful ease by Mohan 
Babu) knows who they are. Bharat sets 
off to find Tornado (identified by his 
smell— he never takes a bath) but falls 
into a trap set by some tribals (this film’s 
equivalent of Red Indians). The tribal 
leader is Maria (Radha) who has sworn 
revenge against the town’s Mayor 
(Pran) for killing her father. Maria falls 
in love with Bharat, but either he does 
not reciprocate or the reciprocation was 
restrict^ to the song sequences which 
have now been deleted. 

Bharat finds Tornado as he is about to 
be hanged (for "robbing old womCn, kid¬ 
napping young children, and raping four 
women last night", to which Tornado 
replies, "But what could I do? In spite of 
my smell, three of the four were wil¬ 
ling"). Bharat learns that his father had 
disappeared from the king’s court years 
back with the royal treasures: the Gold¬ 
en Peacock and the Kohinixir Dia¬ 
mond. Bharat’s mother had been prom¬ 
ptly imprisoned by the king for her hus¬ 
band’s betrayal. In his attempt to rescue 
his mother, Bharat is arrested and 
brought before the king. He is granted a 
month’s time to retrieve the treasures 
and prove his father’s innocence, failing 
which his mother will be hanged. 

At this juncture, he discovers that his 
father is none other than Dharamdev, the 
spiritual leader of Maria’s tribals. 
Twists, treachery, power .shifts, shoot- 
outs and straight fisticuffs later, everyth¬ 
ing falls into place. The Mayor, 
Silvester and his brothers and Tornado 
are revealed as the rogues who framed 
Bharat’s father. The treasures are return¬ 
ed to the king. Maria rides off towards, 
the co-starring credit; Bharat, his par¬ 
ents and his soon-to-be wife, the 


. 


Mwitww'pMfoniiaiic* at 
tba box-oMca will ravaal 
whathar tha Watt la 
niora patiant wlHi a 
dHfarant kind of indiaii 


Mayor’s daughter (Sonam). ride off into 
the sunset. 

A s is evident by now. Hunters Of The 
Indian Treasure is the south’s 
answer to Bombay's hhel-puri movies, 
in which various disparate ingredients 
are mixed to piquant advantage, 'fhere 
arc guns, but there arc also fists. There 
are mothers in saris, you even spot a 
salwar-kameez here, a Samantha Fox 
poster there. 

To the film’s credit, the dubbing is 
certainly far more professional than the 
Jackie Chan stuff released in India after 
being dubbed into Amcricanese. This 
has obviously resulted in producer Rao 
intending to release Hunters in India. 

Also, to the film’s credit, the camera¬ 
work by K.S. Han is proficiently slick; 
the music by Raj-Koti is satisfactorily 
suitable. Undoubtedly, care has been tak¬ 
en in parts to maintain a Western’s "nati¬ 
vity", though the idli-dosa touches will 
probably leave John Ford and Howard 
Hawks spinning in their graves. 

"We look at it this way," says Sriniva- 
san and Sriram, the two enterprising 
Madras-based dcictors who are co¬ 
producing Hunters and helping with its 
international marketing, "If this experi¬ 
ment works, anything we get is a bonus. 
The film is already a hit here in two 
languages; if we succeed in selling inter¬ 
national theatre rights for the English 
version we have covered the dubbing 
and other expenses." 

In the cla.ss(c Western, the cowboys 
always got the better of the Red Indians. 
Hunters’ performance at the box-office 
will reveal whetherthe West is more pati¬ 
ent with a different kind of Indian. • 
PliMm VInnI/Hydarmbad 
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he latest joke 
in the film 
industry 
that 

Garewal 
being paid a 
large sum of money by Door- 
darshan and assorted 


industrialists to make a film 
on Mahatma Gandhi. 

This is a subject that every¬ 
one is comfortable with for 
Gandhi is already dead and 
the most talented mouthpie¬ 
ce of filmdom can't do much 
damage here. 


e began life as 
a juicewallah, 
b^ame 
music tycoon 
by trading in 
pirated cassettes, used the 
money .so earned to set him¬ 
self up as a film producer, 
and now the indecently rich 
Gulshan Kumar has decided 
to launch his career as hero, 
playing the lead against the 
new Mrs Ramesh Sippy, 
Kiran Joneja. 

But such is the power of 
Kumar’s millions that nobo¬ 
dy dares tell him that he’s 
making an absolute fool of 
him.self—not that it takes 
much effort—^with his cellul¬ 
oid ambitions. No, not even 
the oh-so-brutally-honest 
Mahesh Bhatt. 

And, what’s more, good 
friend Anuradha Paudwal is 
always around to convince 
him that he is the best ever. 







♦ t’s becoming 
increasingly 
clear that 
Meenakshi 
Seshadri is 
getting very 
tired, indeed, of her goody- 
goody reputation. And is try¬ 
ing every possible trick to 
shrug off her icy Iyengar 
image; witness her antics at a 
certain Bombay disco, for 
instance. 

Now, however, Meenak¬ 
shi appears to have decided 
to use the press in her effort 
to affect a metamorphosis. 
Recently, when a film jour¬ 
nalist asked the heroine if 
she liked children, Seshadri 
cooed: "Oh yes, of course. I 
simply adore them." 

Then why didn’t she get 
married and have some of 
her own. the interviewer 
continued. 

Ah, said the new, naughty 
Seshadri: "Don’t be so 
naive. I don’t need loget mar¬ 
ried to have childm, you 
know." 

Yes, yes, Meenakshi, we 
certainly do. But does the 
rest of Seshadri household? 




mrita Singh 
may go bluer 
I in the face 
denying that 
she is secretly 
married to 
Saif Ali Khan, eldest son of 
Sharmila Tagore and Man¬ 
sur Ali Khan Pataudi, but 
that doesn’t prevent the 
industry from dubbing 
Dingy darling a cradle 
snatcher. 

Not that the libbers of 
filmland— yes, such a breed 
does, in fact, exist—are at all 






I 


disapproving. On the contra¬ 
ry, Amrita has become a 
heroine among them for tak¬ 
ing on a younger man. 

"So far, only the old men 
got away with making out 
with young girls," they 
argue. "It’s the woman’s 
turn now." 

Sure. Like one bitchy 
starlet commented, "It need¬ 
ed a Mard Singh to be one up 
on the men!" • 
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Present perfect 

Specialised gift shops have something for everyone—if you are 

willing to pay 


T hey are places where you can 
pick up whal is riglit for the 
w-rong price—or whal is 
wrong for (he right one The 
gilts could range from the 
downright prosaic to the outright /any 
stuffed teddy beats, Madonna posters, 
ctMikie jars, scented envelopes, ja// 
audio-cassettes, that exact shade ol lip¬ 
stick, and, of course, cards in all shapes 
and si/cs. And what’s more, for all occa¬ 
sions: there are cards to present to your 
mother or mother-m-law, your divorced 
brother-m-law or your affianced Iriend, 
your sweetheart or your sister, with mes¬ 
sages that could make the mind boggle 
or the heart sing. 

Gifts and cards have always iKcupied 
pride of place on shopping lists all over 
the country, but never before have 
people been able to buy them under one 
roof. Well, that is all too possible now. 


will) spesialised gill shops opening up in 
most major metros, so that you keep up 
with whal the Mehras presented the 
Kauls last year- - or c\ en. do one beltei 
Perhaps, one leasoii behind the 
mushrooming of ^.ich shops is the fact 
that today nobod) exchange^ gills and 
cards on leslivals and sjx:eial occasions 
alone. All too often, youngsters - and. 
increasingly, even the older lol -xlrop 
by at the neighbourhood gift shop to 
brow'se through the mcrchaiulise And 
walk out having made .some purchase or 
the other. The ambience is certainly con- 
duen c to buying—air-conditioned com¬ 
fort, music playing in the backgrt und as 
solicitous salesjx’isons hover around 
you. The emphasis is on creating a sett¬ 
ing which would encourage the buyer to 
take his time and buy some more. Which 
they do. 

The names match the ambien¬ 


ce- -whcthci It IS f iiggles. located in the 
heail ol ('onnaughi Plate, New Delhi, 
Wishing Well m Calcutta, Satyam’s at 
('luirchgale, Bombay or l-ousy Comei 
siiiiaicd on Bangalore's Commercial 
.Sticci But what all of them have in com¬ 
mon aie ail those dedicated gift-buffs 
brow sing away or buying furiously. 

M aybe more so in some places than 
the others. For while cards and 
gills aie much m demand in both Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi, they arc less so in Calcut¬ 
ta or Bangalore, according to Neelam 
( iupta, the manager of Giggles, the old¬ 
est gift and card shop in Delhi. 

.Says Gupta; "Giggles opened in 
December and at that lime this was 
an entirely new concept in Delhi and we 
wcie the first shop of this kind. Since 
then, of course, things have changed." 
Giggles itself, which is now Giggles 
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TRENDS 


Private Limited has two shops—in 
Delhi and Calcutta, while its Bangalore 
branch has closed down recently. "We 
didn’t have enough personnel to man the 
shop there, plus sales weren’t too good 
either, as people in the south, unlike 
customers in Delhi or Bombay, don’t 
believe in splurging," explains Gupta, 
who has 23 salespersons manning the 
shop in Delhi 

Giggles has a managing director who 
heads the show, a manager, assistant 
manager and sales staff in both its shops 
and is mn as professionally as any other 
private limited company. Gupta says 
that while cards arc bought from several 
companies, ranging from Archies to Cry 
and from Vakils to Hcipage India, gills 
arc purchased from various cities as well 
as manufactured at the company’s manu¬ 
facturing centre at Sunder Nagar, Delhi, 
from where they arc sent to Calcutta. 

In Calcutta, Giggles is one of the 
belter-known shops, the others being the 
Archies chain, comprising three shops. 
Here loo. Giggles has a prime location, 
being situated on Park .Street, opposite 
Kwality’s and specialises in selling gim¬ 
micky gifts, such as chocolates shaped 
like various animals, llowcrs, and birds, 
though shirts have been added to its 
range recently. 

Other things that Giggles is famous 
for arc Us table and wall decorations, bea¬ 
ring quotations ranging from poignant 
to the wacky, its artificial jewellery, and 
sundry gifts like a rainbow hair clip or a 
China doll: all with fancy price tags 
attached. 

W hile Giggles is now a full-fledged 
company, the other large national 
chain of gift and card shops—Archic- 
s-—operates on the basis of franchi.se. 
The Archies Gallery, located amidst the 
hubbub of Lajpat Nagar’s Central Mar¬ 
ket, for instance. 

G.D. Jhuraney, 61, the proprietor of 
the gallery, says he decided to open a 
gift and card shop a year ago, after he reti¬ 
red from government service. "My bro¬ 
ther hud retired too and he wanted to 
open a shop, and both my son, who is a 
dtKtor, as well as my daughter-in-law, a 
bank employee, were very keen to have 
a card and gift shop, rather than any 
other kind," he relates. 

A visit to the Archies shop at Darya- 
ganj and Model Town later, they decid¬ 
ed to pay the company Rs 1 lakh to pur¬ 
chase franchise rights, as well as Rs 
1,500 every month as commission on 
gifts sold. However, as the name sug- 





ARCHIES GALLERY 


The ambience, with 
air-conditioning and the right 
kind of music, is clearly meant to 
attract the collegian 


gests, the gallery can only stiK'k Archies 
cards which they buy outright and also 
has to have a certain kind of decor, with 
wall-tiling, air-conditiomng and, of 
course, the right kind of music. 

The target consumer is, clearly, the 
collegian next dooi, for though almost 
everybody buy cards, the majority arc 
purchased by the youngsters. Ritu 
Raina, 19, and Sonal Mishra, 18, for 
instance, who study at the international 
polytechnic in South Extension, and 
keep up with the latest fads, whether it 
be drainpipe corded trousers, or green 
lipstick, which they bought at Giggles, a 



NEELAM GUPTA 


The manager of Giggles says: 
"Customers in Delhi and Bombay 
believe in splurging on gifts" 


GIGGLES 


Its regulars swear by its 
gimmicky wail and table 
decorations, artificial jewellery 
and wacky cards 


shop they visit at least a couple of limes 
every week. 

Shrugs Raina, "We pick up cosmetics 
mainly, or jewellery or cards worth at 
least Rs l(K) or more every visit, and w-e 
aren’t the only ones. Most of our fi tends 
visit Giggles pretty often." While (jig¬ 
gles mostly caters to upmarket con¬ 
sumers, the middle and the lowei middle 
class are into buying cards and gifts as 
well, but frequent the less expensive 
shops such as The Card .Shop at Lajpat 
Nagar, located a few yards away from 
the Archies Gallery. 

Owned by Vijay Bhatia, 20, who is lit¬ 
tle more than a collegian himself, this is 
a little shop tucked away inside a lane. 
Bhatia .says he was an avid buyer of car¬ 
ds while at college, and so thought of 
opening up a card and gift shop with his 
brother. At Bhatia’s shop, the clientele 
is mostly middle class, with female stu¬ 
dents forming the bulk of the buyers. 
Laughs Bhatia, "I don’t think that men 
give their friends cards as often as the 
women do," 

"Oh, yes, wc are sentimental," agrees 
Jyoti Bhalla, 21, who studies at the Lady 
Sri Ram Cqjlegc and often buys cards 
for friends. "Cards show that you care 
and I love giving cards." She feels that 
these shops have really taken off in a big 
way in the past two to three years. 

"Today’s youngsters are different," 
says Bhatia, even as he sorts out a batch 
of cards. "They are richer and have more 
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SATYAM’S 

It already has ten outlets and plans to expand even further. Its 
proprietor insists that the demand doubles every year 


expensive tastes." Most youngsters 
agree and say that at least a third of their 
pocket money every month is spent on 
cards and gifts for friends and family. 
"It’s in," shrugs one. 

I n Bangalore, the most interesting gill 
shop by far, has the most unusual 
name—^The Lousy Comer, the right 
place for the wrong slutf. Opened by 
Sanjay Kumar two years ago, when he 
was fresh out of college. The Lousy Cor¬ 
ner has rapidly built up its own clientele. 
Kumar admits that the odd name was 
only given so that it could attract some 
attention and adds that he began keeping 
cards in what was initially meant to be a 
gift shop because he felt that the trend 
was beginning to catch on in Bangalore. 
"Now, not only are cards available for 
the usual birthdays but also for such 
occasions as Mother's Day, Father’s 
Day, Rakhcc, etc." 

"This is because today's customers 
are aware of the.se occasions and arc 
rather westernised," feels Clupta, who 
says that youngsters today even insist on 
buying Valentine’s Day cards. "Pre¬ 
viously we never used to stock these car¬ 
ds till our customers told us that we 
should," she confessed. 

Most of these shops indulge in gim¬ 
micks to entice customers. While Gig¬ 
gles has free gifts for those who pur¬ 
chase above a certain amount, Kumar 
has a questionnaire which he asks his 


clients to fill up. And if they do, they 
become members ot the Lousy Corner 
Club and can avail ol a ten pci ccni dis 
counI on their purchases in I'uliire 

"I have over .“ilK) members Not all of 
them use the discount (acility anyway, 
except college students," says Kumar, 
whose .shop also slocks a variety of gill 
Items. Mich as slufted dolls, porcelain 
plates, music cassettes and funny 
Items' which could, and do. elitit 
giggles. 

Kumarfccis that the credit of populari¬ 
sing ihc trend should gi' to the Archies 
chain. But his shop is not doing loo bad¬ 
ly either. In just two years it has achiev¬ 
ed a record turnover of Rs 2 lakhs every 
month "But Bangalore is still way 
behind Bombay and Delhi in terms ol 
such sjrecialily shops," moans Kumar 
"Though 1 wouldn't be surprised to see 
many more such shops coming up here." 

And adds, for good measure: "While 
Bangalore is still ten years behind Bom¬ 
bay, Madras is still in the dark ages," pro¬ 
bably referring to the fact that Madras 
has only one such shop called Best 
Wishes. 

H owever, Archies is still the shop that 
is doing tremendously well all over 
the country. Sanjay Gangwani, who 
looks after Ihc two Archies shops in 
Bangalore, says, "Of all the 40 galleries 
we have in the country, our shop on the 
Commercial Street is the second most 


successful one." 

He adds that Archies is doing well 
because it attracts an elitist crowd. "This 
kind of shop is something new here," he 
smiles. "People can get everything 
under one roof, and our shop has a di ffer- 
ent kind of atmosphere because of our 
lighting and music. We arc aiming at the 
IS-.LS age group and they like our shops. 
We have created a monopoly for our¬ 
selves in the market." 

Hven at Archies cards aie the fastest 
mov ing Item and account for 65 per cent 
of the sales "Thai's because cards arc a 
new trend now, ' explains Gangwani, 
who feels that Bangalore can accommo¬ 
date a few more such shops, adding that 
Archies plans to open three or four more 
in the next couple ol years, if everything 
goes well 

Kalyanp Chedda's chain of gift shops 
111 Bombay, popularly known as 
.S.ityam's, opened m 1‘178. already has 
ten outlets and is slated to expand even 
fuilhcr. Chedda insists that demand 
doubles every year "lifty percent of my 
clients arc students." says Kalyanji. who 
.buys cards from all the 1 ,(KK) to 2,0(K) 
card comp.inics m existence 

He also manufactures woixlen post¬ 
ers at his factory and says he comes up 
with themes anil designs cither from 
maga/mes, comics, or lilms "Wc have 
to constantly come up with something 
new. as that is what the consumer 
wants." smiles ('hedda. all set to plan for 
his next shop, the last one having opened 
in Pune m .Septembei. 

Giggles lix) plans to open more out¬ 
lets. one in Bombay and one in the 
United .States Gupta, however, explains 
that Ihc latter will he an export outlet, 
and will cater very specifically to the 
American market "Wc will stock Indian 
items there," she says. "For example, 
instead ol chocolates, wc could have dry 
fruits and /nevvo gitts " 

While Giggles ret uses to disclose 
actual turnover, both Jtuirancy and Bha- 
tia say that they earn anything between 
Rs I,B0*1 “Rs 5,000 every day from 
card sales alone. 

It’s no wonder then, that with cards 
and gifts selling so briskly, everybody is 
wanting to open a card and gift specialit¬ 
ies shop—whether he be a retired 
government employee, a fresh-faced tee¬ 
nager or a starch-collared cxccu;ive. 
And expansion of this line of business is, 
quite definitely, on the cards. • 

Mona Barbhaya/Dalhl and Bombay, 
Qaurt Lankaah/Bangaloro and Lavina 
tUxH/CalcuHa 
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Seeing 
is beiieving 


Perfect vision can he restored to you at the 
Apollo-Fyodorov Eye Research Institute 
in Hyderabad 


n marketing executive-- at the 
Apollo Hospital at Hydera¬ 
bad—R. Naresh Reddy's bulging 
flic sits a letter It’s from an angui¬ 
shed father in Indore Ills 28-ycar- 
old daughter had minus eight 
vision A local doctor claiming experien¬ 
ce in Russia performed what he said was 
a radial keratotomy on her to restoic per¬ 
fect vision to her eyes But instead the 
girl had gone blind in both eyes. He, as a 
father, had knocked on every eye doc¬ 
tor’s dixir. There was no hope Could the 
Apollo Fyodorov Kye Research please 
do something, anything, to bring back 
his daughter’s vision? 

Such mail has been pouring into Hyde¬ 
rabad’s Apollo Hospital from 19 
August, the day it announced its exclu¬ 
sive collaboration with Professor S.N. 
Fyodorov’s internationally-known 
Intersectoral Research and Technology 
Complex for Kye Microsuigcry in 
Moscow The initiated Know of Profes¬ 
sor Fyodorov as the man who pioneered 
the intra-(K'ular lens implant and radial 
keratotomy (where vision is sought to be 
restored from minus to normal). 

Fyodorov’s Moscow institute has 12 
satellite clinics in major Russian cities 
plus branches in Bulgaria (Albcna), 
Italy (Rome) and even a Boating hospi¬ 
tal in the form of a ship which works out¬ 
side Dubai. And its plans include the ope¬ 
ning of branches in America (Atlanta) 
and Germany (Wolfgang), all of which 
makes Hyderabad’s Apollo Fyodorov 
Eye Research. Institute not only one of 
its kind in India but m all of South-East 
Asia. 

And .so the mail pours in. the stacks on 
R. Naresh Reddy’s table getting higher 
and higher. Says he: "Each and every let¬ 
ter is being sent to the special team of 
doctors for individual attention before I 
reply to them. We ha ve a team of fi vc spe¬ 
cialists representating Dr Fyodorov 


here;- Dr Olgti Stepanova, Dr Igor 
Bc/uglov. Dr Suresh Mcnon and two 
nurses who have worked with Dr Fyod(^ 
rov for seven years. These doctors per¬ 
form cataract surgci'y with the intra¬ 
ocular lens implant, sceloroplasty for 
unstable or progressive myopia, glauco¬ 
ma m.inagement, vitieo-retmal surgery', 
scjiiint coriection. laser applications, 
radial keraiotoniy for table myopia 
whicti IS the removal of spectacles and 
contact lens and treatment and counsell¬ 
ing for retinitis pigmentosa, a genetic, 
degenerative disease which can bo 
arrested " 

A quick flip thiough the mail reveals 


INSIGHT ON EYESIGHT 


A complete breakdown 
on exactly how much it 
would cost to get a radial 
keratotomy done at 
Apollo-Fyodorov, 
Hyderabad. 

Registration and 
consultation; RslOO^. 

Regular tests: Rs 340. 

Pre-operative eyepack 
which includes an 
AIDS test, an EGG and 
a chest X-Ray: Rs 350. 

Operation costs for 
both eyes, inclusive of 
surgeon’s, 

anaesthetist’s, theatre 
and other fees, plus 
eye drops and 
anafgeslos: Ibi OiiOOO. 



a number of enquiries about retinitis pig¬ 
mentosa, largely from eastern India and 
specially from Calcutta .And. ot course, 
questions on radial keratotomy liom 
aspiring pilots, girls with glasses who 
arc about to gel married or quite simply, 
people who are sick and tiled of their 
minus vision and want to say bye-bye to 
that bane on their noses, then spectacles. 


Exdcth' how much 20-20 I’/.v/rJ 
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(Above) The team of 
specialists, Nadia 
Tarabrina, Dr Olga 
Stepanova, Dr Igor 
Bezuglov, Nina 
Popkova and Dr 
Suresh Menon, 
working at the 
institute (left) 


M rs Ratna Sain from Delhi was one 
of them. Says she, "1 had minus sis 
vision and had tried all kinds of contaci 
lens. They didn’t suit me. 1 approached 
many eye surgeons all over India but did¬ 
n’t feel confident enough with them I 
had heard of Fyodorov’s Institute in 
Moscow and even of his floating hospi¬ 
tal. I read up as much as I could on it and 


lid (Y/.S7 


I /Boom rent calculated 
at Re 325 per day for a 
fHlvateroom. A 
i', apmloprivate room 
I .opata Ra 225 per day 
, i :Biid a deluxe room Ra 
^ 4 510 per day. All are 
‘ Inctuaiveoffoodand 
t/' nursing. An attendant 
' is allowed: Ra 650. 

V Total coat: Rs 10,440 

>> Add flie coat of travel 
T to Hyderabad and back 
an attendant; a 
Stay in the city for the 
b^ore, between 
; andafterthetwo 
operationa; food and 
conveyance to the 
’, .ticeplM and the total 
' viwala out to around Rs 

■ . • _ 


discovered that an Indian. Dr Suresh 
Menon, had Iwen woiking with him. 
Just when I was beginning to get toge¬ 
ther the rinariccs to go thcic, 1 read ol the 
Apollo Fyodorov Fye Reseaich Insti¬ 
tute being opened in Hydeiabad. I was 
there m a Hash " 

Sahi's vision is close to pcrlcci today. 
"There was pain after the surgery." she 
says, "an intense sort of irritation which 
w'cnt on lor about 24 liouis. But it was 
worth It." 

Di Suresh Menon, who him.sell has 
had radial keratotomy done to get rid of 
his glasses, explains the pioccdure 
"First of all, the microsurgery itself 
takes no more than eight minutes Hach 
case IS looked at individually, but gene¬ 
rally speaking we can coricet vision 
upto minus ten. First w'c make markings 
on the cornea with a green dye es|K'cial- 
ly brought in from Moscow. There are 
certain parameters by which you calcula¬ 
te how many incisions arc to be.madc, 
after which they are executed. The inci¬ 
sions arc then washed w ith saline and an 
antibiotic injection used. Then wc apply 
a special collagen cover brought from 
Moscow which dissolves into the eye." 

Adds Dr Igor, "Obviously there are 
different depths of incisions. Peripheral 
depth, for instance, is different from cen¬ 
tral depth." Precision is, therefore, dur¬ 
ing the procedure, the kind of precision 
which can only come from experience. 
The entire operation is conducted under 
local anaesthesia. Only one eye is done 
at a time, a gap of two days being kept 
between the two procedures. 

This, in effect, means that the entire 


exercise takes up to eight days. 
However, the patient need not stay in the 
hospital during that entire period. "Just 
the two days of the microsurgeiy are 
enough," says Dr Menon. "The eye- 
patch is removed the very next morning 
and you have to come back three days 
after both your eyes are done for the 
final post-operative check-up." The cost 
of the radial keratotomy itself is Rs 
Q.tXK), but inclusive of the test, the stay 
in Hyderabad, et al. the total would aver¬ 
age Rs 15,000 (see box for break-up) 
Interestingly, keeping in mind the 
expected rush of patients at the Apollo 
Fyodorov Rye Research Institute for all 
kinds of eye-care, some Hyderabad 
hotels have come forward offering redu¬ 
ced rates. 

C onsultation for all eye cases takes 
place at the Apollo Fyodorov on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday from 
10 am to 5 pm. Operations are perform¬ 
ed on Monday, Wednesday and Satur¬ 
day from 10 am to 5 pm. Patients com¬ 
ing III from outside Hyderabad patients 
arc simply advised to be there by 8.30 
am on consultation days. Pre- 
consultation quenes can be addres.sed to 
Reddy at the Apollo Fyodorov Eye 
Research Institute, Jubilee Hills, 
Hyderabad—500034. 

A few words of caution here for those 
thinking of radial keratotomy. Do not 
necessarily expect hundred per cent 
vision. There have been cases where the 
number hasn’t fully reduced. It has 
come down drastically, but in such cases 
the spectacles and lenses have stayed on. 

Also, clarity comes in day-by-day. It 
could take up to a week for vision 
to clear and the healing time could be 
well up to four weeks. Within these 
weeks all activities which cause strain to 
the eyes arc to be avoided; reading, 
watching TV and video, driving, swim¬ 
ming and soon. 

Conjunctivitis could be an additional 
post-operative fall-out. Nothing serious 
in itself, but traumatic if one is recover¬ 
ing from incisions in each eye. 

Also following the opening of the 
Apollo Fyodorov in Hyderabad, there 
are reports of several eye surgeons all 
over the country trying to make their pre¬ 
sence felt. Check the credentials of each 
one thoroughly. Decide finally only on 
the tried and tested. Or else,less vision 
could tragically become no vision. Like 
that of the girl from Indore. • 

PInUm Vlrmnl/Bemgalorm 
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_SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Science wHhout tears 

Turning Point takes the mystery out of the laboratory 


Turnmf> Point bnngs 
science to people, the 
people who make it 
happen, and to those 
who know nothing 
about it. Nasceruddin 
Shah presents a scien¬ 
ce programme with a difference: as dis¬ 
tinct from the arcane lingo of scientists, 
he talks of things which happen around 
us that we take lor granted. For example, 
the working of a telephone. 

Nasecr appears on TV after a long 
time. He has gone on record several 
times expressing disgust with the small 
box, particularly since he forsook art 
cinema for the kind of lolly commercial 
extravaganzas have brought him Initial¬ 
ly, he was not too enthusiastic about 
doing television programmes because 
he didn’t want to get into conducting PR 
for the government. But this time, he 
approves of the cause, according to 
M.M.Chaudhuri of Time.s TV (the pro¬ 
gramme i,s a Doordarshan-Times TV 
effort with some inputs from other priva¬ 
te producers), h is his effort, says Chau- 
dhuri, to project the actor as a jicrson 
who drifted away from science—and 
that the viewers should identify "with 
Na.seer, not Narlikar". 

The long interval between each new 
episode —Turning Point is scheduled on 
the first Sunday of every month—makes 
one tend to forget the previous one. But 
it was either that or .some late night slum¬ 
ber slot, which is usually reserved for 
‘science programmes’ no one sees. 

The 13 episodes will attempt "to 
demystify science and focus on re.search 
and development". It also tries to tell us 
what lies behind magical tricks like levi¬ 
tation, and "fire-eating". Naseer is 
shown looking agoniscdly at a skewer in 
his tongue which he then takes out with a 
flourish and holds up: the catch is a clasp 
he has hidden with his hand. That’s why 
they do it with mirrors. 

Want to swallow an ember, anyone? 

Friendly touch 

Which is the friendliest programme 
of them all? 


Full marks and no pn/es for guessing 
this one. The Sitnibhi team continues to 
be indcfatigably happy, alter so many 
Saturdays, even when it discusses culina¬ 
ry delicacies such as red ants’ eggs. Or 
complicated orthopaedic surgery in vil¬ 
lages, with unconventional instniments 
like hot iron rods 

What IS nice about Siddharth Kak and 
Renuka Shaliane (but first you have to 
get used to her high-wattage smile, turn¬ 
ed on to dazzle) is that they manage lobe 
informative without being smug. Sunih- 
/ii succeeds m putting remote jiails of the 
country on a visual map, its correspon¬ 
dents actually travel to the locations to 
put together then story, and that peiso- 
nal touch gives authenticity to the 
programme. 

Occasionally, the magazine has stoi- 
ies which provoke an edited version ol a 
bloody cock-fight was shown with some 
reservation. T he questton posed at the 
end W. 1 S—should this be shown? Is this 
enteilaiiiment or cruelty'' 

Sometimes their brief .segments fail to 
make any sort of statement. M.K. Rai- 
na’s journey to cover a festival in 
Ladakh is Just a series of pretty images. 
But his story about the deaf girl who 
leanis how to dance stays with you. In 


the time allowed, it fs difficult to fully 
describe a cul turc. easier to present a per¬ 
sonality. Surahhi's obituary on Durga 
Khote, for instance. First rate. 

From the staggering number of letters 
(they have four young men at hand to 
bring m all those postcards written to 
Surahhi in large hampers), it appears to 
be an extremely popular programme. 

A few weeks ago, the two presenters 
had read out with obvious delight fan 
mail from outside the country as wcIF 
All credit for that should go to the relax¬ 
ed programming and presentation—^Sha- 
hanc claiitK'd in an interview that Kak 
encouraged her to smile naturally, as she 
nomially docs, to offset his "serious 
personality". 


Yes and no 


Sanjay Khan is back in the news 
tigain, with reports of his new propo¬ 
sal—^a 104-part serial on Buddha—hav¬ 
ing been given the green signal by outgo¬ 
ing Doordarshan chief Shiv Sharma. 
The latest instalment, of this story of 
favours granted and denied, is that the 
all-important notation on the file is not a 
‘yes’. At least, upto now. 


Naseeruddin Shah 
presents Turning 
Point—a science 
programme with a 
difference. As 
distinct from the 
arcane iingo of 
scientists, hetaiks 
of things which 
n around us 
that we take for 
granted 
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For one thing, the proposed serial will 
cost Doordarshan Rs 13 crores, if it is 
commissioned. The other option is to 
farm it out to sponsors, in which case- 
there are five other proposals on Gautam 
Buddha with Mandi House, which have 
to be looked at before a decision is taken. 

One of the proposals comes from a 
group of six which includes names like 
Suhashini Mulay and Habib Tanvir. 
This was routed through former Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar to Sharma, 
before that government went out 

Dream merchants 


The highlight of the 36th Filmfare 
awards, which were dedicated this time 
to the directors—the dreafh merchant- 
s—was definitely actress Raveena Tan- 
don, who presented the show, and the 
toothy Tinnu Anand. 

Tandon was not all simper and pout; 
she did quite a good job ol introducing 
the show, with some interesting com¬ 
ments on early cinema. She also did a 
bump and grind on stage, for good 



The Surabhiteam continues to be indefatigably happy, 
even after so many Saturdays. What is nice about 
Siddharth Kak and Renuka Shahane is that they manage 
to be informative without being smug 


Tinnu Anand orchestrated a hilarious 
take-off on the conventions of Hindi 
commercial films, grinning widely all 
the while, looking as villainous as ever. 
Benjamin Gilani, the compere, with his 
shaved head competed with Anupam 


Kher. And Sunil Gavaskar was a surpri¬ 
se guest to give the surprise award to 
Amitabh Bachchan. 

Said Pooja Bhatt, with a toss of her 
curly head as she held aloft her trophy: 
"It's because of my genes, basically." • 


Available By Post (Inland) 
























V. GANGADHAR 


Legal battle 


bating Tis Hazari lawyers create havoc 



II is a piiy that ihc 
media did not react 
more strongly to the 
happenings at the Tis 
Ha/uri Court. New 
Delhi, which has been 

I- turned into some kind 

of Billingsgate, ifoneg(x;s by the langu¬ 
age used by lawyers who practise there 
The IhJuiii report earned 

most of the sordid details The Tis I la/a- 
ri Court lawyers are agitats'd ovei the 
Bill in the Rajya .Sablui which gave 
cfleei to laising the pecuniary |uiisilic- 
tion of the district courts liom Ks 1 lakh 
to Rs 5 lakhs The Migh Court lawyeis 
and the Tis Ha/aii Court lawyers aie on 
the opposite sides of the issue 

To register their protest, hordes of 
law'yers, screaming me choicest abuses, 
barged into the court rooms, shouted 
slogans against the sitting judges and foi - 
ced them to leave their chambers. And 
what kind of slogans ’ A woman judge. 



who re (used to get up from the bench, 
was abused as moll (the fat one), hhains 
(buffalo) and worse. When the furious 
judge demanded an apology the abuses 
became more vituperative. Lewd gestu¬ 
res followed. Another judge was addres¬ 
sed as iiikUi (baldy) by the lawyers in 
front of the litigants and other lawyers. 

The topic lound an echo in the editori¬ 
als of the liidum L\prc'i'>, The Uin- 
(liisiim Times and The Times of India. 
Barring the /•..»/</they were rather 
mild in nature. .Said the Express , "For 
years, litigation m Delhi's law courts 
has been at the mercy of what, in plain 
woids.is a bunch of organised professio¬ 
nal g.ingslers The barbarous conduct of 
some of the 1 is Ha/ari Court lawyers in 
the Delhi High ('ourt last Thursday is 
the natural progression of unchallenged 
gaiigsierisin In full view of hundreds of 
orilinary citi/ens, they used filthy 
abuses and physical intimidation again¬ 
st the Chief Justice and other judges, for- 


' 4 ' 


/f 

. East India 
M Hotels 
Ltd 


Following her exit 
from the East India 
Hotels, newsreader 
KAVERI 
MUKHERJEE 
levelled several 
sensational 
allegations against 
her former 
employer P.R.S. 
Oberoi, 

vice-chairman of 
the hotels, 
complaining of 
‘ outrage’ 



cing them to rise. Such conduct merits 
the severest punishment" 

Such plain s[x\iking is welcome. 


Flawed facts 


Sensational stories arc part and parcel 
of journalism, but shouldn't they be 
cross-checked lor facts? The May issue 
ofSoeiety magazine published a feature 
on Kaveri Mukherjee ( a not- 
vcry-wclcome addition to the group of 
Fnglish newsreaders on television), 
who was working with East India 
Hotels. Following her exit from the job, 
Ms Mukherjee levelled several sensatio¬ 
nal allegations against Mr P.R.S. Obe¬ 
roi, vice-chairman of the hotels, com¬ 
plaining of ‘outrage’ and said that she 
had filed a suit against the hotel. 

The hotel wicotc back to the magazine 
that no ‘outrage’ ever took place. It was 
pointed out that Ms Mukherjee misused 
hotel facilities and was guilty of padding 
up expense accounts including con¬ 
veyance. These charges were confirmed 
alter an enquiry and her services were 
terminated. The letter staled that since 
then Ms Mukherjee has been trying to 
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plnnl anii'Oberoi slorics in the nii-dia 
Slic hatl also not filed any case againsi 
her former employer 

The maga/iiie puhlished a 'Coriec 
lion’ which acknowlcdped lhal Ihe 
points made hy the hotel chain were 
valid and lhal Ms Miikherjee had heen 
saeketl from her joh after a proper enqui¬ 
ry found her guilty of several charges 
Why oil eailh did Soi u‘l\ nol do any 
cross-checking hefore puhlishing the 
piece? An obviously disgruntled 
woman employee had Hung several 
highly personal accusations againsi her 
former employer and Ihe maga/ine 
accepted them as the gospel truth' 
Thank God, we go easy on libel laws In 
any other country, Ihe maga/ine would 
have been served with a defamation suit 
to the tunc of several lakhs 


Anniversary time 

It’s anniversary time. The Pune city 
magazine, Citath’l, published by the 
Magna Group, celebrated its first 
anniversary. When magazines celebrate 
such events, the staffers lend to he nostal¬ 
gic and write about their personal 


involvement with the piibhcalion. Thus 
a Shinlii.'.t staffer would recount the pal¬ 
pitations she had when-,for the first time, 
she came face to face with Prcni Chopra 
or Ranjoci 

Do these down-lhe-memory-lane pie¬ 
ces have any inlcres' foi the readers 
—particularly when they sound [loni- 
pous’’ Sample this one from a Ciuulcl 
staffer- "And when I’m a dithering 
bunch of nerves. I want to scuttle 
away like a large bandicoot and wish 
mysell out of existence It’s just a (leet- 
ing thought, thank heavens. Just like the 
zephyr that blows in through the win¬ 
dows as I type out my sad story Poor 
addle-headed me'" But there is some 
hope yet. The journalist concludes thus- 
"1 promise not to give in to such pretenli 
ous urges again." Please, please, don’t 
give in! But I liked Ihe no-nonsense 
approach of another staffer who dis¬ 
closes the good-humoured warning issu¬ 
ed by Nari Hira, Ihe publisher: "We will 
say gotxlbye to you if you are nol good 
enough." 

But Citadel is a pretty good city maga¬ 
zine. It has an interesting mix; 
personality pieces, a bit of investigative 
reporting, local colour and so on. The 


annu,'il issue had an interesting cover 
story on the respective roles of Ihe civic 
body and the local mdustiiahsis in plann¬ 
ing r'line’s development. The story 
managed to highlight the olt-neglccled 
fact about Indians expecting the govem- 
inenl agencies to do everything lor them. 

Bombay’s The Itulependeiu. which 
calls ilsell an upmarket paper, also cele¬ 
brated IIS .inniversaiy The theme ol Ihe 
special issue ’ Breaking Irec. nxccuiive 
editor Anil Dharkar wrote a thoughtful 
piece on the need to break free from a 
long-standing menace — the well- 
eniieiiched holy cows of our stxicly. 

Holy cows are prolifeialmg, warned 
Dharkar They were behind the lurore 
over Khushwant Singh's rather silly 
comments on Shivaji Maharaj. the ban 
on Rushdie’s Saumu Venes and the 
uproar in Parliament over the ‘showboy’ 
retercncc to Maulana A/ad. Concluded 
Dhaiktir- "All our heroes h;ive become 
holy cows Their achievements now pro¬ 
tect them from enquiry. Any question¬ 
ing of their theories is taboo. Which is 
why we are a nation so bankrupt of 
thought. No new idea or breakthrough 
or discovery has <KCurred in our country 
lor centuries. How can it when any intel¬ 
lectual enquiry IS regarded as heresy?"* 
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The Tao of physics 


Sir C. V. Raman's biography is good on details, if a little technical 


"* tallest 

^t^tiians of all time 
undoubtably 

- m Sir C.V. Raman. 

the Nobel Laurea- 
made new 

* iXSflulflffil dtscoverics in the 

t; field of physics. 

THRy '**n Btit, unfortunate- 

---^ ly, the list of all-ti¬ 
me greats in any country is heavily tilted 
in favour of persons in public life, with 
much greater personalities in other 
walks of life being ignored in the pro-' 
cess. Sir C.V. Raman had been ignored 
in much the same manner. This book, 
dealing with the life and science of 
Raman, is therefore welcome. 

But ideally, the b(N)k should nave 
been in two parts—one about the life 
and the other about the science of Sir 
C.V. Raman. The author. G. Venkatara- 
man, has taken givat pains to write an 
authentic biography. The author is a 
scientist (ex BARC) himself, and hence 
his enthusiasm to describe the scientific 
work of Raman is quite understandable 
In the prcKcss, however, some parts of 
the book could bore the lay reader. In 
fact, the number of pictures, diagrams 
and graphs m the book makes it look like 
a text bw)k of physics! One has to omit 
large portions while reading when the 
content and terminology gel too techni¬ 
cal to allow understanding or interest. 

The author describes the earlier life of 
Sir CV in some detail, iind how he, 
almost providentially, took to research 
in Calcutta where he was posted in the 
accountant-general’s office. His first 
work was published m London when he 
was only 18. He topped Madras Univer¬ 
sity in 1904 and was a gold medallist in 
physics as well as in English. 

Raman's tremendous self-confidence 
comes through at various places. Others 
could well consider it conceit or even 
arrogance. Subsequent events, however, 
vindicated Sir CV and his detractors 
and critics were left with no leg to stand 
on. At that time, for a person of meagre 
means to leave a government'job and 
plunge into re.search (and uncertainty) 
was considered foolhardy. 


Politics had also surfaced in almost 
every institution worth its name around 
this lime. The way Sir CV was hound¬ 
ed by the formation of a review commit¬ 
tee and indicted is a case in point. Pages 
26.^ to 280 give a nauseating peep into 
the manipulations mounted to humiliate 
Sir CV The Irvine Report, as it came to 
be called, could not Iind anything 
seriously w rong with the working of the 
institute and so it indicted Sir CV for 
making physics the dominant faculty of 
the institute! 



' RirCJ^ fhnHwiitvW 


Max Bom, an eminent professor, who 
had been invited by Raman to help select 
the right scholars, came to be closely 
associated with the work being done 
here. Bom had this to say about the Irvi¬ 
ne Committee: "...instead of visiting the 
institute and carefully studying the work 
done in the laboratories, they settled in a 
government building some four miles 
away where they behaved like a law 
court. It was evident to me from the 
beginning that they had received instruc¬ 
tions beforehand. They examined chief¬ 


ly Raman’s opponents! even students. 
Men like Jatkar (a lecturer in physical 
chemistry) of w hose untmstworthiness I i 
got personal prexifs. were allowed to j 
give evidence and be persona grata. All 
the dirty affairs were treated in detail but 
no voice raised to take into account the 
good intentions of Raman or his achieve¬ 
ments at the institute. His enemies, the 
Tatas and the Bengali members of the 
Council had made up their minds to get 
rid of Raman, and the Irvine Committee 
listened to them..." 

.Sir CV never compromised and said 
he would rather resign. Such instances 
repeatedly occurred in his life but Raman 
refused to bow before authority. 

His uncompromising attitude led him 
into conflict with almost everybody. He 
was against governmental interference 
into science as much as he was against 
scientists who spent money but contri¬ 
buted little. 

He was very concerned about thcjudi- 
cious use of resources and said. "Noth¬ 
ing is so detrimental to the growth of sci¬ 
ence in an institution than the exercise of 
dead wood floating aimlessly which can¬ 
not participate in the scientific growth of 
an institute." 

To the very end of his life, he was 
enthusiastic and when he fell ill, at the 
age of 82, he told his doctors, "1 do not 
want to survive my illness if it means 
anything less than a hundred percent 
active and productive life.", 

What may be known but is not often 
realised is that Sir CV got his Nobel 
Prize at the young age of 41 but lived ano¬ 
ther 41 years to die in 1970 at the age of 
82. One can say without fear of con¬ 
tradiction that Sir CV in his lifetime 
was never given his due by the scientific 
community, society in general and the 
country as a whole. 

The author’s work is laudable 
because not mui^ is available on 
Raman. The author has tried to be objec¬ 
tive as far as possible. A good addition 
to one’s collection of books.* 


Journey tnto Light: Lite And Scl9rK0 ore V RamanbyQ. 
Vankatvwnan PubIKhad by Indian Academy of Science 
m cooperation with Indian National Science Academy. 
Price Re 325. 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Cmiglit in the slips 

BCCI treasurer Madhav Mantri is accused ofFERA violations 


T he Board of Contnd for Cricket in 
India (BCCI) is facing its biggest 
ever crisis. The BCCI, reputed to 
be the cleanest sporting organisation in 
the country, is entangled in an alleged 
violation of FKRA (Foreign Hxchangc 
Regulation Act) lules. And the amount 
could be to the tune of Rs 50 lakhs m fore¬ 
ign exchange. 

Madhav Mantri, the BCCI treasurer, 
was manager of the Indian team which 
toured England last year. In the course 
of the tour, he sought and received per¬ 
mission from the then BCCI president, 
Biswanath Dutt, to bring out a souvenir 
m England. While granting permission, 
Dutt had made it clear that Mantri was to 
inform the Board about the money thus 
raised and an account of its use. 

The team returned to Intlia at the end 
of the first week of,September On 22-23 
of the same month. Board elections saw 
the ouster of B.N. Dutt and Union mini¬ 
ster Madhavrao Semdia became the new 
president. Under normal circumstances, 
an account of both the prix;eeds and 
expenditure should have been submitted 
by Mantri to the Board. But neither did 
Mantri inform the BCCI that a souvenir 
had been published nor did he submit 
any accounts. 

Rumblings in this regard were heard 
for the first time last December. At that 
time, Mantri was reported to have deni¬ 
ed any knowledge about the souvenir. 
Then, when the Board met on 29 August 
this year, he stuck to his earlier stand, 
saying there was no .souvenir at all. It 
was only when he was confronted with a 
copy of the souvenir at the 3 .September 
meeting that Mantri said he could faintly 
remember about the incident but main¬ 
tained that he did not have anything to 
do with it. 

But other sources have an entirely dif¬ 
ferent .story to tell. Mantn, it is learnt, 
took the initiative of publishing the sou¬ 
venir only because he was asked to do so 
by the former president. And this fact is 
on record, making his initial disclaimer 
at two Board meetings even more 
glaring. 

It is alleged that Raj Singh Dungarpur 
issued an appeal to non-resident Indians 
(NRIs) in England to help the endeavour 


with advcrtisemenis. The response is 
said lo have been very encouraging, 
with the British publishers of the souve¬ 
nir claiming that .3().(XX) pounds sterling 
had been raised. The agreement with the 
publishers was that they would share the 
profits. The souvenir was priced at 1.95 
pounds sterling each and 5(),0(X) copies 
were pul on sale. 

When the issue was brought up before 
the Board this year, president Madhav¬ 
rao .Scindia is rcfxirted to have asked 
seciclary Jagmohan Dalmiya to inform 
the Reserve Bank ol India and FF.RA 
authorities about the souvenir and its pio- 
ceeds It was only when FERA enquiries 
begun that some Board members started 
backtracking 

.Simullanetiusly. Madhav Mantn’s 
statement of accounts lor the preceeding 
year were rejected outright by both the 
president and secretary "There were so 
many anomalies that getting them audit¬ 
ed would have been impiissible." said a 
working committee member of the 
Board. 

To top It all, the 1990-91 accounts did 
not include income from the souvenir. 
Maiiiri's reluctance to even remember 



Madhav Mantri: in tlM of 
tho storm 


that he had initialed it is incomprehensi¬ 
ble. But, to what extent Raj Sihgh wa.s 
involved—if at all—is not clear as yet. 

What is clear is that there is a division 
m the Board, with two opposing groups 
vying for power. It is also clear that an 
initiative was taken by members of the 
ruling faction to engineer a few defec¬ 
tions from the minority .section. The 
motive remains unclear, because the 
Scindia group had at least a three-vote 
advantage over the Bindra-Dalmiya set. 

Messrs Bindra, a former vice- 
president, Dalmiya and others withdrew 
their candidature and the BCCI elec¬ 
tions went off snuxrthly. Scindia was re¬ 
elected president and C. Nagraj, who 
had lost out narrowly to Dalmiya in the 
Calcutta elections last year, became 
honorary .secretary. And Madhav 
Mantn remained treasurer. 

In the course of the two-day meeting 
held in Delhi recently, the accounts plac¬ 
ed by Mantri were rejected. So, the busi¬ 
ness of the house was not transacted in 
ns entirety before fresh elections were 
held. According to legal pundits, that 
would be ground enough to nullify the 
elections. 

But everything hinges on what the 
ollice-bcarcrs decide lo do regarding the 
souvenir issue. It is alleged that pressure 
was brought on Dalmiya lo sign a letter 
stating that the BCCI would form a com¬ 
mittee to investigate the sordid state of 
affairs. Though Dalmiya refused, a com¬ 
mittee with Prabhakar Rao as chairman, 
has already been formed. 

No dates have been fixed tor the work¬ 
ing committee meeting which could not 
be held earlier. However, some mem¬ 
bers of the Board have decided to take 
up the issue with the highest authority in 
the land in order to prevent any 
investigation. 

Mantri denied any knowledge of the 
souvenir us late as August ’91, a full 11 
months after having had the souvenir 
published. And less than a week later, he 
faintly remembered having seen it, but 
continued to maintain that there had 
been no income from it. What is he 
going to say now? • 

Arms*" 
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SELLING 

ASSETS? 


Buy NHB 9% Capital Bonds. You get 100% tax exemption 
on your Capital Gains from sale of long-term assets 
like land, buildings, shares, securities, 
jewellery, etc. NHB 9% Capital Bonds have 
benefits in store for you - and your capital. 

• Your investment cams 9 % per annum payable on a 
six-monthly basis, 

• Or, you can opt for advance payment of interest at the rate of 

9% per annum for the lull period of 3 years on a discounted basis, at 
the rate of Rs. 240 per Rs 1000 invested payable 3 months from the 
date of investment. This takes into account the interest for the 
intervening period of 3 months in full - so, you do not lose 
interest even lor a single day 

• Exemption from Capital Gains Tax C/S 54F of the Income Tax 
Act, 1961 



• No deduction of tax at source on the interest earned. 

• Exemption up to Rs. 5 lakhs from Wealth Tax L'/S S{ 1X xvic) read with 
5( I A) of the Wealth Tax Act, 193'' along with other eligible assets. 

• Exemption of interest C/S 801, of Income Tax Act, 1961. 

• Remittance charges borne by NHB 

• Available at par throughout the year at more than 150 outlets all over the country 

• As the apex housing finance institution in the country, our sole concern is shelter. To make more hinds available for 
housing. So, here’s something equally satisfy ing about this investment - it will go towards helping more and more people 
acquire a home of their own 

Application forms available and accepted at: National Housing Bank offices (Bombay & Delhi)« CANFINA offices • I42 branches of the 
nine bankers to the issue at 51 centres lUlahabati Bank. Andhra Bank. Bank of Baroda. (^ara Bank, Citibank (Sakhar Bhavan, Bombay), 
Fairgrowth Financial Services, Indian Bank, Punjab National Bank, State Bank of Mysore and Fhe Vysya Bank Ltd, 





NATIONAL HOUSING 
.'~ = BANK 

(WHOLLY OWNED BY THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA) 

Opening New Doors On The Home Front 

.Srd Roof. Bombay life Bldg., Above Akbonilya, 4S Vcct Nariman Road, Bombay 400 02) • Tel- 222702, 224)47 
6ih floor, Hindustan Times House, IB-20, Kastuiba Gandhi Maig, New Delhi llOOOl • Tel: 3712016, 37120)6 


ODDS AND TRENDS 


Oliver’s story 


I ■ What does a ninc- 
ycar-old Indian girl based in 
the US have to do with tlie by 
I now inl'amous Alaska oil 
i spiil ’The F.xxon Valdez 
I spill (267.(KK) barrels ol 
! crude) off the coast 
I of Alaska, which eaused 
! alarm among scientists 
and environmentalists all 
round the globe, inspired 
Ai uiia Chandrasek har 
to write adelighttul book 
that has won her a lot of 
accolades. 

The young Indian girl 
from Houston, Texas, show¬ 
ed her sensitivity to the envi- 
lonmental calamity in her 
book Oliver Ami The Oil 
Spill Aruna, a natuie lover, 
was moved by the plight of 
the sea otters ol the region 
which were dying in large 
numbers as a result ol the 
spill. She studied the 


lifestyle of these marine 
mammals and tlnally wrote a 
delightful and moving 
account of an otter, who lo.st 
his mother because ol the 
ecological imbalance eaused 
by the spill. 

Aruna’s efforts were not 
unrewarded She won the 


l andmark Editions contest, 
sponsored by a Montana- 
based company, and her 
book has been brought out in 
hard cover with illustrations 
done by the author herself. 
She has not only received 
S .‘i.(KK) towards her college 
tuition, but will also get 
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Dimple Kapadia 

Filmstar 


Anha Raj 

Fllmactrssa 


royalties from the sale 
proceeds of her book. 

A great achievement fora 
greater cause. 

Deer, deer! 

■ Voluntary euthanasia is a 
much-talked-about subject. 
But whether Tijght to death’ 
should be legalised is still a 
matter of debate. However, 
animals have no such pro¬ 
blem. In a forest conservato¬ 
ry at Kukrail. near Lucknow, 
the deer population has sud¬ 
denly dwindled from 29 to 
18 in just about three 
months. Out of the 11 that 
are missing, one is reported 
to have died from an abdomi¬ 
nal disease. The remaining i 
were allegedly affected by I 
tuberculosis (one more inst¬ 
ance of negligence oh the 
part of the forest officials) 
and ended their lives by brea¬ 
king the lences and drown¬ 
ing themselves in the river 
Gomti. • 


THIS INDIA 




BOMBAY: ‘A bride, preferably I’ 

a divorcee or a widow fora fair, 

handsome, rich Indian busines- 

sman. based in the United Sta- / KK 

tes’, said the newspaper adverti- I 11 / j 

seinent. A woman answered 7 jV 4 l=i^ 

and was asked to contact Hem- - njr JR 

ant Joshi at Poorna Building, 

Pockhanwaia Road, Worli. A 

fair, good looking and well- j § 

built man met her. He was to be 

the bridegroom. In sophisticat- M ^ 

ed English with an American 3 

accent, the man discussed their g 3 * 

future. A few more meetings 3 ' g /tjjULt ^ 

later they decided to marry. ^ 

• Jo.shi’ asked the woman to sell —— 
off her as,set.s worth Rs 2 lakhs and convert the sum into, 
cash. The woman did accordingly and gave the money to 
Joshi who left for Delhi and subsequently disappeared. By 
the time the woman discovered that she had been duped, 
two more similar advertisements had appeared in iwi^pa- ■ 
pers. Sub-inspector DhanraJ Vanjari, expecting the nm to 
visit the concerned newspaper to coll«:t the replies, 1 ^ a 
trap. And finally the police .succeeded irt arresting Chapdre- 
kant Gokuldas Lolia, a bO-year-old man who confessed 
that his main itiotive was not mOney lS)l sexual 
adventure— The Times of India (Saptami Das, OslcuUa). 


^•4 

AV/ 


BANQAUIRE: An old beggercreatedquiteastir at^ tbe^ 
eiit Kannada Sahitya Sammelan held at Hubli. He wastfRg' 
ing so melodiously that the participants iU)d other peO|d|e ; 
present were enchanted. And when he approadied them, 
lot alms, they were astonished to find a gold medal adovnftf 
ing his neck. He turned out to be a folk aitiMe who had ,7 
been honoured by the state government, once tqtORA'tiilM. 
Despite the state honour. thi.s man, Chenna BasavanJlMffit'.'^ 
Angadi, had to lake to begging to make both ends rhebt * * 
—Prajavani (Scema Purekh, Madras). ■ '^6 < 

' . I' * ' 

TiRUCHi: Suita Viral, an anthology of poems written by . 
Abdul Rahman and prescribed for the MA 
by the Bharathidasan University, indir«%>plAi«W^ 
LTTE and condemns the Indian Peace Kf^ing Foroft, 
(iPKF). Many parenu wonder how this book 
scribed for study by the Bharathidasan Univecri^^Jikte;.’- 
cuirent year when the activities of the LTfEhmwidti^d^o-. 
condemnation throughout India. Inthe poem under 
tion Raththam Veweru Niram (filomf Cf 
Colours), the poet eulogises the LTTE aitd'coinkfmns'lhe, 
IPKF. There are lines like. They are consuiiaiigigPteidiL 
We are enjoying the nectar of stdiva of otn: sweet ’ 

The Ashoka Chakra in the riational ftag 1$ idso 
There are also lines U) the effect thttt under the bliadiliifl^^ 
tfons sbkI adridniStmOaq of thc^ Wdiw 
lives Of die young LTTEciwIres drei nmsactedT*^^ 
Express (S. Subramaniam, Safemj. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 




BEGINNING 27 OCTOBER 1991 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

ytiW M A •.ucces.sfui week I ies ahead of you. Businessmen 
will bag lucrative deals. There will be plenty of 
f® tfl for lho.se who are looking for a job. 

IjNf^ Control your temper. A journey is in the offing. 
[_sH Check extravagance. 

Good dates; 27,31 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and B 
Favourable direction: North-we.st 


LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

'ATAY lot of competition 

A f A for a while. Build up your contacts. Letters from 

l\\l\ friends and relatives will bring in happy 

■■mp tidings. A pleasure,trip is in the offing. ■ 

CSBQ Ago^.weekformediamen. 

Good dates; 27,29 and 31 

Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 , 

Favourable direction: West 


TAURUS (21 April~20 May) 

IKh This is a week of mixed fortunes. For government 

m||Mw servants, promotions are in the offing. Social 
BuMI engagements will bring you in contact with 

influential people. As fer a.s property matters are 
L!Bf i concerned, do not take anyth i ng for granted. 

Good dates: 28,29 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2,3 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

H' |]i . There will be a few financial problems fw you; 

otiifse ait your resources to overcome them. You' 
Lai Ba might even have to invest a large sum for thC 

tmatment of an ailing relative. Lovers must avoid 
-drl mlsuiderstandings. 

Gooddates:28,30aml2 
Lucky numbers: 4.6 and 9 
FavouraMe direction; South-west 


GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

MB W Do not gamble or take any unnecess^ risks this 
week. Avoid disputes. Be tactful while dealing 
"j,. with strangers. The stars are favourable for 
B * matrimonial affairs. An elderly member of the 
-.jflLj family might fall sick. 

Good dates: 30,31 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 1,2 and 4 
Favourable direction: West 


SAQITTARIUS(2] November—20 December) 

a A week of steady and rapid (Egress is fbt^ast. 

For employees, a promotion u on the cards. You 
. might gain Some property and benefit through 
insurance policies. Avoid legal wrangles. Check 
extravagance. Watch your health. 

(Sood dates: 30,1 and 2 
Lucky nambers: 7,8 and 9 
PavouraUe direction: North 


CANCE R (21 June—20 July) 

ilijt N Lovers, this is a good week to make plans for your 
jilmfl future. You will be succe.ssful in every sphere. A 
close friend might deceive you. The financial front 
will look up. A journey is in the offing. Students 
will do well. 

Good dates; 27,28 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 2.3 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

This will be a week of good fortune provided you 
do not gamble or take any unnecessary risks. 
Control your temper. Politicians, there raay'be 
some pr^lems in store for you. The domestic 
front will be extremely pea^'ul. 

Good dates: 29.30 and 31 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 


LEO (21 July—^20 August) 

S Do not be extravagant. A few minor problems 

might land you in great trouble. You might have to 
shoulder some new responsiblities. Letters will 
bring in happy tidings. A marriage in the family is 

Gooddales:3l. 1 and 2 
Lucky numbers; 6,7 and 9 
Favourably direction: North 

VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 
tKBUjt The stars are in your favour this week. You will 
progress steadily. The financial from is bright. 

You will spend a lot of time with your family. 

I J Secret associates will prove to be Uvsefui. A 
j journey is in the offing. 

Good da^t 29,30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 3.4 and 7 
FavouraUedirection: East 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 February) 

You may have to postpone a journey. The financial 
front is not bright, you may have to go in for fresh 
loans. A good week for married couples. Be tactful 
while de^ ing with your elders. Artists and 
Sportsmen will prosper. 

Gfood datcs:’27« 29 and 1 
Lucky numben; 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direefibn: North-west 

PISCES(21 February—20March) . : 

Businessmen and smdems are wIvisedte aVoid 
B ' petty quantls, Consult your sua^ofSbdMe 
R deriing withgovetiHne8t6(fikws..t1iaewfilbdB . 
Tf lot of worit U hoihe. S|U#,tbe dOftiuients which ': 
Hkl' you wiilrequiie shorty. » 
•'j6Mildldbeic28;30and31 ’ ‘- 
Lucky akunbcniil.S'andO 
Favourable divMuon: West 


STARPARTNERSfFAOnrARIUS-^TAjpRUS , 

' She, totf. seifiired nffusdamtito-ianh U/estyte, devoid ^ 

d^cuU^rtheiwotaappnciauoafihoiimr^ • 









RANDOM NOTES 


AnjMwMbtowit 

■ Ijaloo Prasdd may be 
Sitaram Kean’s favou¬ 
rite person, but M.L. Fote- 
dar certainly bas no love lost 
for the Bihar chief minister, > 
And why should, he when 
he believes that Laloo is per-. 
sonally responsible for the 
spread of the dr^ed kala- 


HEARD AT BJP HEADQUARTERS 

Whm VMivUR Sin^h t«ys that 
Sonia latha mothar of tha 
Congraaa, what ha roally maana 
laMamoMMIal 

.APARTYMP 




against the Moib 
when he stands in ^ 
dyet 


refer to aach 

Sharad Yadiirtt ^ ^bfdrdhnii*, 
which is indicia 


MI.U Foledwr: Laloo's raipa 

azar disease in the State. 
According to Fotedar, 
Yadav kept the various medi¬ 
cal officers of the govern¬ 
ment, and the sundry ambu¬ 
lances, involved in election 
duty when they should have 
been combating the spread 
of disease. 

Result; today more than 2 
lakh people in the state are 
suffering from kala-azar. 

It was only after Folcdar’s 
visit to the state that Laloo 
understood the gravity of the 
situation. And began taking 
measures to contain the 


Byeby 6 ,Mf'\. 

■ Rumours in Delhi 
political circles twve' 

. it that Biju Patnaik is all set 
' to join the Congress. The 
Orissa chief ministq't it is 
said, has been praising Hara- 
. rimha Rao ail'top often of 
iat^ and is also ^nst the 
official Oal viAw, tngt a cao'' 
"didate should be .^dad 


side.s. ^ 

But jt is onfy ftrir CO 
you what ^ aopveiitii^; 
wisdorc in Oriissa .is, Acai^- 
ing to this as many as,dB 
MLAs are wiUiqg thrid 
Patnadc if he deehlaa to.i^ 
the Dal.' But.' shiedV.h 
may not be possible to <tat' 
two-thirds of the party to’ 


SEEDINGS 


The foreign secretary race • •;, 

■ MurtilciuHiDubsiy: The present incumbsnt who «(ili 
retire in November. Theoretically, he could get an tbdehriod < - 
but in practice, he probably won t get one because the 
Narasimha Rao government has made it dearbratittkMsnl .. 
believe in the principle of extensions. ..." . 


■ J.N. Pbcit: ‘Rw top seed. Presently, high comipiasiohcr ; 
to Islamabad, 'Man!' Dixit has been immtrtiAsed besaiM dl ; -, 
his shock admission fliat htdia paid ^ Tiim Tlgerblo nek '> 
meSriLankaAcoofd.Attntime,nwndia«aQbndin0fKrM > 
Mamin the Foreign Service. 

He has two years tp go before he reflrasahdlMaiie* boo^ ■■ 
hlsprospefcts. .. ‘ . - ■ ; 



■ lULMiiniiK itaibeliighimrfiteMftd...'. \ v 

secret»y:gennloffiAAM<.|(SeiabAainAnoe&^fair. 
ReDtoflaioii^tfOfd.Higl«^teflerdedbikhheaf^^ 
-.h^Bdlniini^l^thelitttihetnwille^in^bMh^^ 

S' \ ‘.,y} v ; “ 


‘ 'jkU'. ' 









































DELHI DIARY 


■ Narasimha Rao may 
not be the most cha- 
irismatic PM India’s ever had 
but the old boy is certainly 
proving lliat he’s the host 
with tlw most. 

He recently broke with 
precedent to shift the venue 
of official banquets from 
stodgy Hyderabad House to 
the well-renovated environs 
of the Prime Minister’s 
House. 

A party was held for Cam¬ 
bodian l^me Minister Hun 
Sen on the lawns of Race 
Course Road and Madhavi 
Mudgal gave a dance perfor¬ 
mance for 15 minutes. Rao 



HEARD AT A FUNCTION 

Congr«M MP: Look, I thbik 
Narasimha Rao’s gono to sleep! 

Second MP: How can anyone tell? 

CONVERSATION CURRENTLY BEING 
RECOUNTED IN DELHI 





S.S. CliavaK ift^ family 


RaiKlt^aar^tiinel 

also raised a few eyebrows 
by placing A.|B. Vajpayee on 
table A. 


AshokyKIs! 

■ As far as home mini¬ 
ster S.B. Chavan is 
eoncer^t charity certainly 
bcgiii^hoihe. 

' Recenilyt when the ticket 
.for the Nandcd byelection 
was to be decided, the Con- 
.^s.high command asked 
-jpiavan to send a panel of 
' nathes ftOm which the final 
. candidate could li^ decided. 
; The home minister respond- 


PERISCOPE 


The Janata Dal: who’s doing what? 

■ V.P. Singh: Trying to re-enter the Congress. No opefi 
moves yet but the Raja's long-term plan now seems clear. 
Characteristically, he's saying three different things at the 
same time. He recently told party workers that a) "Now the 
ideological differences between the two parties has been 
removed”; b) "My problems with the Congress were about the 
nature of leadership and now they are over*; but c) The rank 
and file will oppose the rfierger with the Congress’ 

Make what you will of that. 


■ SQu Patnaik: It is now more or less certain that he will 
part company with the Janata Oal. But he's not sure how to do 
It (see item). Ajil Singh and he cannot get the number of MPs 
required to avoid the provisions of the Anti-Defection Act. So 
he could form a regional party. 


■ QaofgaFaroaiMlaa: Resigned from alt parW posts 
after Sharad Yadav called him names in his famous ^npay 
interview. But George remains anti-Congress at heart. His fight 
Is not to detect but to rescue the Janata Dal from theclutches 
ofVPAadav/Paswan. 


■ Urieo Yadav: Much to theContresK' Bismay, he has 
attacksd the new Mandal package. Itombmss. 

Kesri and the other negotiators nave; fit gito up hope. Thify 
think that he will come around. fVionca hcjolns the 
Congress, that istheend of V.P. Sifih'alfgtd on the backwSfds. 





■ R.K. Hagda: looking 
Congress. 


■ Bomatak Man in themiddle. Ha^Wentified 
himself too closely with V,T. Singh though hemtithlng In 
Common with'the Mandat htaniaes, Is welt-dfpced ^ ie 
anti-VP taction. Will probably lose out. 


cd by sending tie 
name; that of his Asfi^: 

Giavan. 

This exercise Wits n^at- 
ed thrice before itw party 
leadership gave up on tM. 
home minister in disgust. 

But Sharad Pawar is no); 
likely to react in ejuite as phi- 
Io.sophic a anant)eT. He' has 
already announc^ his inten¬ 
tion of opposing Ashok Cha- 
van’s candidature and mak¬ 
ing things as difficult for him 
as he possibly can. 


After Mandal, 
It’etlieniandir « 

/ nR| Now that he has had 
Ms his way with Mandal, 
Sitaram Kesri is turning his 
beady little eyes to the 
mandir. 

Recently, in a meeting in 
Patna, the Union minister for 



•Kama KmiI: sdefwt 


welfare informed those 
assembled that be had got a 
secret formula Worked out 
for the resdution Of the Aych 
dhya crisis. And all would be 
well after it was implement¬ 
ed by the government 
m ■ 

But what , is this secret 
planidl about? 

Ah. says Kesrii it would¬ 
n’t remain a secret much lon¬ 
ger if I fold ytm. it? d\ 



























Don’t just envy the ONIDATV Buy it 


3.Q.'62I.91 


ONIDA21 

Neighbour's envy. Owner’s pride. 
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NO THANK S! 

Pakistan refuses to tour India. Should the 
two countries continue to play cricket? 













4H rodiota or« not 

•? V 

ifi;;; • iWion yo« '«>»»♦ ♦ho 

; t IniiM rodiol tyre for your 

cor, find out what's under 
' the tread. Steel. Or 

V ordinary textile fabric. 

i Qr fibreglass. 

Aibric or fibreglass 
eon never match the 
efficocy of steel. Only 
steel belted rodials 
enhance the 


performance of your car. 
By way of increased fuel 
efficiency, more mlleoge 
and better rood grip on 
any and every kind of 
road. 

That's why 97% of the 
world rides on steel 
belted rodials. 

So give your car the 
advantage of steel. Feel 
the unmatdied power 
ond safety of steel rodials 


while braking, 
cornering ond driving, 
even on wet roods. 

S^ritchtothe 
world-class steel radial. 
A)ly fiwn JK. 
ft's the Real Radial. 


WTM III 90 IlllOW PIOV« 

about the Red RadW id 

mif Oov* 

RodolChib. 

ewMoewse ^eewf 

J.K. Industries Ltd., 
3,BdNKhirsiMib Thrfor Morg, 
New DelM 119002 


THf KIAL RADIAL 

JlfS7^SS, 

WnKAOIAL 




A cancelled mutch; the 
threat of violence; 
accusations of 
cheating-—should India play 
cricket with Pakistan? 


EVENT 


High in Harare 

India played a significanl 
role in the 
recently-concluded 
Commonwealth meet. 



WILDLIFE 


No home on the 
range 

Our forest reserves are kind 
to neither man nor nature. 




UPDATE 


Tremor in Tehri 

The earthquake in Uttar 
Pradesh raises fifesh doubts 
about the future of the Rs 
.S,000-crofe project. 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Disaster at dawn 

Forty-five seconds that 
shook Uttar Pradesh. 

50 


CULTURE 


Rip^ 

A 16th century synagogue is 
stripped of its artefacts for 
export. 



76 


TRENDS 


Home is where 
the mart is 

They may be housebound 
but these women are 
entrepreneurs for all that. 
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Mixed levlews 


N araMtnha Rao’s govern¬ 
ment is yet to make any 
impact (The Narasimhii Kao 
inieniew. 2‘f September—5 
October). The C'origress(I) 
had promised to roll back pri¬ 
ces III Its election manil'esto, 
bill instead they have conti¬ 
nued to rise The people are 
starting to feel disillusioned 
with the present goveniment 
at the Centre 

The overall law and order 
siiuation also shows no sign 
of improvement and the Cen¬ 
tre has failed to combat terro¬ 
rism. The gosemnient’s eco¬ 
nomic policies aic yet to fil¬ 
ter down to the common man 
who are still awaiting its 
impact. 

In short, nothing seems to 
be moving. 

AblrPadhy, Bwhampur 
(Oriaaa) 

■ The interview clarified 
any questions the people 
might have had about the cur¬ 
rent political situation prevai¬ 
ling m the country. Readers 
also came to know that Sonia 
Gandhi would serve the Con¬ 
gress party but without any 
official designation. 

Our Prime Munster 
should be given lime to sort 
out the many problems fac¬ 
ing him. After all, it is not an 
easy task to run a country 
that IS as diverse as India 
S. Bom, Calcutta (Waat 
Bengal) 

■ The assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi left a tremendous 


vacuum in the leadership of 
the Congress(I). Political 
dynamism has been lost. The 
interview pointed out some 
of the problems that exist in 
the Congress(I). 

Sonia Gandhi should play 
an active part in Indian poli¬ 
tics. Herenuy into political 
life will be beneficial for the 
Congress party. 

If this should happen, she 
will be able to continue 
where Rajiv Gandhi left off. 
/?. SIvakumaran, Madraa 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ The interview with the 
Prime Minister covered all 
subjects of importance. His 
hundred days in office 
received wide coverage in 
the press much like an ath¬ 
lete who has broken a world 
record. 

In the interview, the 
Prime Minister avoided all 
tricky questions. It would 
have been better if he had giv¬ 
en some straightforward 
answers to all of the 


questions. 

Rao deserves credit for try¬ 
ing to guide the country • 
towards stability. 

C.R. Nagandra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The Prime Minister 
expressed his views clearly 
and concisely. Although his 
answers to questions regard¬ 
ing Punjab and Ka.shmir 
weren’t too convincing, it is 
heartening to note that he 
docs not favour the use of for¬ 
ce in these states. 

As far as the Congress par¬ 
ty is concerned, it is obvious 
that the Prime Minister is 
unwilling to impose his 
views on his party men. This 
makes for a democratic set¬ 
up in the party. 

His tolerance of the Oppo¬ 
sition IS due to his belief in 
the concepts of true 
democracy and not because 
hjs government is dependent 
on its support. He wants to 
avoid confrontation at all 
costs. 


Only with their coopera¬ 
tion can the Prime Minister 
ensure that the country’s pro¬ 
blems are solved. 

N.D. Chowdhury, Kharagpur 
(Weet Bengal) 


Mandal mania 


I t is a matter of shame that 
the Centre fias decided to 
implement the Mandal Com¬ 
mission recommendations 
(Mandal madness! —12 
October) The decision 
could destroy the nation’s 
future. 

Politicians are only inter¬ 
ested in carving out vote- 
banks. Re.servations will 


only produce a group of inef- « 



An antHMandal damonstratlon: 
wwnlng thn politicians 


ficient people. Instead of pro¬ 
viding jobs, financial assist¬ 
ance should be provided so 
that the backwards can better 
themselves. Free education 
will also provide them an 
opportunity to compete with 
others. 

Unfortunately, such sim¬ 
ple logic never enters the 
he^ds of our politicians. 
Haipreet Singh Khoela, Nay/ 
Delhi 

■ Feelings of caste inferiori¬ 
ty are encouraged by the poli¬ 
ticians. They will stoop to 
any level to attain their sel¬ 
fish ends, in this case, votes. 
In a truly free and secular 
society, casteism has no 
place. 


Naraimlia Rao: randy with the wnwers 
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There should be no reser¬ 
vations in any sphere and 
merit is what should count 
the most. Free education will 
also help eradicate casteism. 

Are our politicians 
listening? 

D.J. Pstro, Bhubanaswar 
(Orlaaa) 

■ The decision to proceed 
with implementation of the 
Mandal Cornmission recom¬ 
mendations could spell dis¬ 
aster. There lire enough pro¬ 
blems in the country without 
having to open up a Pando¬ 
ra’s box. 

The government should 
tackle the economic crisis 
and the law and order situa¬ 
tion instead of thinking of 
future vote-banks 

National interests should 
gam pnonty over personal 
interests. 

V. Sekharan, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Hitting out 


N ot taking Knshnamacha- 
ri Srikkanth to .Sharjah 
is a mistake (Master hlasU’r. 

6—12 October). His batting 
' is perfectly suited to the one- 
day game. His batting style 
and electric fielding has 
endeared him to fans all over 
the world. 

He has a decent batting 
average and is coming back 
to form. India still lacks a 
dependable opening pair and 
Snkkanth’s addition to the 
team would restore some bal¬ 
ance to the batting order. 

The time is npe for the for¬ 
mer Indian captain to return 
to the crease. 

Vijav George, Ernakulam 
(Kerala) 

■ The article on the former 
Indian opener contained a 
balanced analysis of both his 
strengths and weaknesses. It 
is well known that he was 
axed from the team for stand¬ 
ing up for his teammates. 

Only in India can such a 
talented and entertaining 
player be dropped for non- i 



K. Srikkanth: hoping for a comaback 


cncketing reasons. 

V. Desikan, New Delhi 

■ The exclusion of Krishna- 
machari .Snkkanth from the 
Indian team was a cretinous 
decision on the piirt of the 
selectors There is not a sin¬ 
gle attack in the world that 
the master blaster cannot 
t .ke ap;ui when in form 
With .Srikkanth's 


departure—one might as 
well call It that—the days 
when India would be .‘iOwilh- 
oiii loss in the llrst ten overs 
are truly gone. 

Perhaps the failures of the 
current lot of openers inight 
make liic selectors see the 
light 

Deuvoorl Venkataraman. 
Guntur (Andhra Pradesh) 


Tlie terrible Tamil twins 


( would i^eally like to know whether both the Scorecard 
and the Barometer must nin me down, while referring to 
my colleague, P. Chidambaram. 1 wish to inform you that I 
do not see him as a rival and he is a talented colleague. 1 
have always been and continue to be of the view that this 
country requires that all of us must work together for the 
nation to move ahead and there is no time or plac^to indul¬ 
ge in the luxury of petty rivalries or jokes. 

Your little write-up makes it look bad for me as well as 
Mr Chidambaram. What have we .said or done for Sunday 
to pick on us? 

P.H. Kumaramangalam, mhtlatar ot state tor law and 
purUamantaryamira, NawDglhl 

P. Chlitamhwin (kift) nd yjl. KiHwwmughlhm; 
iMMrtPfilMMMtoT 


A law unto 
themselves 


T he incident in Goa is not 
an isolated case of police 
brulalily (/! police stars'. 

6—12 October). The police 
are insensitive to the needs 
of the people due to patrona¬ 
ge from politicians. Inci¬ 
dents of brutality are not rare 
yet the police get off 
scot-free 





Police in action: protecting 
the poopio 7 

II this trend continues, 
|.K’ople w ill he forced to lake 
the law into their own hands. 
Considering the present state 
of affairs, they might Iv 
excused it they do so. 

The riill'ians in uniform 
arc second only to terrorists 
as a ina|or tacioi conlrihiit- 
ing to the dcterioialing law 
and order situation in India. 
Ratan Saha, New Delhi 


Literacy and 
development 


I t is unfortunate that a noble 
cause like literacy in 
Kerala is being politicised 
lor selfish ends (Light unto 
darkness, 22 —^28 
.September). 

The world shared our 
pride when Kerala achieved 
the status of a fully literate 
state. Yet, local political 
leaders have underplayed 
this momentous 
achievement. 

If positive measures 
aren't taken soon, India will 
end up as the most illiterate 
country in the world. 

Anjana Maitra-Slnha, Rourkeie 
(Orlaaa) 












NAnONAl HOUSING BANK’S 

VOLUNTARY DEPOSITS SCHEME* 







■ WthU IS the NHti Voluntary Deposits Si heme’ 

M Ih Volunlai\ IVposiis St home is a schomo Ku auiopiaru i ot uloiv'siis liom persons whu h provides innnumiirsaiul exonipiionsas pm \)\v pio\ tsion’^ol .1 
law spi\ial(\ emhu*d loi ihe pmpuso hv (he r.itiiament -lO'V ol ilu jiiunnii ot siuh vieposns will (0a ‘>peiial huiul iloaieil lor hnaiuin)L; slum \leai.nue 
.iiul low LOs( honsinv; loi rht poor I he halaine {> 0 ''o uiii he wiilulr.iwii h\ die deposuors iininedi.Kelv wnhoui anv kxk in period loi aiu purposin''' I'l 
(heir Vlumr 

• Whethet any cnquity or tn\e^tiy*j(ion will be made aitainst the depositor for the amounts deposited under (he Scheme^ 

I he \ ohiiKai V I leposiis Jinmnimies .irul I \einpnons' ^t(* 1 001 ol lohi 1 JeaiK piiHiUes {ha( (K-rsons who make a deposK uruh’i ihe scheme will noi 
I'e iei|uiied to disili'se loi anv pm pose w liar soever (In’ iiaiure and soune 01 (hr ileposii I nrihei no etnpiii v or invesiik^aiion tiin he tonimenied ak^ainst 

anv poison hv a.iv ainhoiii\ nierelv on ihe \’ri>uiiil that the person has made a tlej»osit under the scheme 

■ W/io t «in open the «i( < ounr ’ 

Ihe auoiini ran he opened Iw anv person w/ an lndrvuln.il a Hindu I ndi\ ided Kunilv a Cornpariv a I irm an Assoiiaiion ol I'eisons 01 a iVdv ol 
liulividiials whethei nuiMpouiied 01 not and ever v .iriituial and pidu lal person not lallinp within anv ol (he above Latev;i'Mes AtLOunisum also be opened 
hv \K) s Ml siuh persons tan open nuni (han one .itLOuni and in more than one des’ii’naied hank hraiuh 

■ whete iun the account be opened ^ 

Ihe aitouiu tan he i'[)ened in Hso hiaiulus ot a desti;n.](ed hanks naineiv • Allahabad hank • ’Viulhia hank • hank ol hatoda • hank o( India 

• uinaia hank • eennal h.ink ot India* Puniah Nanorial hank • I'nion hank ol India* Stare hank ol India 

• What IS the ptocedure for makintt deposits^ 

niedept)siisi..in Ih inade(h(i'iii:h tliVpresinhed lot mar iruashiu In w.iv id r heqne pav order demand drali I heimnimuin aniounr ot (Ire initial de(xm( is 
Hs 10 OOi' I heie is no lesttiition on the number t*l deposits or the amount ol total deposits under the St lierne I irnliei depiisjtMan he made in (he same 
attouni III imiliiples i*l Rs I tW 

■ Whethet the deposit in the anount tames an\ interest^ 

No niieresi is pav.ible on the deposit 

• ts nomination fatilitx ptoMded^ 

\ls wiuli (hi aivouiit IS opened iit the namv ot an irulivuhial 

• Are lyiere am e\i.eptions m the immunities pro\idcd ih the Scheme ^ 

The immnmtV w ill riv'i beavarlablt loi piosei ntron under the Indian Penal (. ode (01 olteiues lelatintMOpuhlu servants and ottemesap.mnsi ptopeiiv hheli 
lohheiv eti ' olletues inuiei the Nartoiits (itn}*s .md PsvtluuropiL Substaiue.s At( leiiorlsi and liisiiipiivt. \ttivnies J’ttneiiiuuo Ati ami (or 
enlouemerit ot anv tivilhabihiv 

• Whethei the amount available to the depositor 1 c oOA? ot the total deposits attracts income tax 7 

No 00 % Ol the total deposits whith will lorrii Ihe net defHniis will nor altrait am imome tax However iruome tax will be navable on anv iruome that 
at 11 lies .inses ii>thedepo' iiiu on the aiiituini ol net tleposu I lius where the amount withdrawn under the Stherne is nn esied in .1 business the proliisol 
siuh husimss will be habli :o iiKonu lav in the normaUomse 

• Vi7ie//ier the pun isions ot the M calth Ta\ Act are applicable on the deposits made under the Scheme? 

Ihe provisions ot the Utaldi las A»i will not applv upio the assessment veai ‘■^2 


Lie, GIC. UTI agents and brokers of all financial Institutions and mutual funds will be entitled to brokerage 
Please write for application forms 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 
























^UESS WHOtl IVr &ROUCHT 
TROU TO WJ\Y CRICKET m! 


fLK lAMMN/mir mes OfiNW 


il l iatn a people's actor. A 
peoj^'s oiait. Let nte go 
with tbeper^Ie’s mandate 

&UTRUGHAN SlNH^m 
.emoTt'oniHsdectsimlo 

fV Delhi 
consti/iiency 

Si Wijli ttpwe the people of 
" 'JAloj^yas 
#dli}.matce<tf 


:ncait^efot 


■ 1 don’t know what party 
I am president of. 

DEvr Iai.. senior SJP leader 


■ 1 would respect tho.se 
who didn’t carry their 
problems to Delhi. 

P.V. Narasimha R AO. PM, 
on the recent crisis in 
Karnataka 

■ We want 9> prove 
wrong ULFA’s claim that 
its so-called liberation 
struggle has the support of 
the people. 

Hites WAR. Saikw, 

Assam chief miniiter 

$1 We should do 
everything possible in the 
state to tap the most 
important and potendal 
source of foreign 
investment coming from 
tfwNRls. 

JyouBasu, West Bengal 
chief minister 


■ I work hard, so lam 
happy. If you are lazy, you 
will be morose, 

R Venkatakaman. 
President of India 

■ It is high time the 
government opens a 
dialogue with the youths 
who have some grievances. 

KHEMLAtA WaKHLOO, 
former J&Kministet^ of, 
tourism, aftershea^dher' 
husband were nsedeihy 
the army from the cltdcms 
of Kashmir militants 

. ■ • ■ ■ 

' '' ‘ ■-t ?'"' 

H Igoifamtiiicnissdte ' “ 
coantiyfWnty hu(|e ; ' 
family and a Ii^f . 
Ctdrinetj |lut I alsobedam^ 
anobjet^bfsdvWie: • 

crittoism fiir then tilings, 

Laloo^ra^YaDAV. 

Bihar chief minister 

■ From now on I have 
decid^tQ da fewcr,filjfTai 


at a higher price. I have 
tealts^ the folly of 
over-committii^and 
over-working. , 

Madhuri Dorr. tfcWM. on 
herfamre pirns 

V Mahesh Bhatt is first a 
. diiector.and he’s pot going 
to jec^Midize bis career for 
I'raine., 

I^jA fiHAtltik’rreM-. 
reacting to the criticism 
that herfaheris 
promtam^her- 
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High in Harare 

India played a significant role in the 
recently-concluded Commonwealth meet 


I f diplomacy is all about persua¬ 
sion, then India should be given 
full marks lor its performance at 
the Harare Commonwealth Heads 
of Govemmcnl Meeting 
(CHOGM). Foi most part of the week- 
long parleys, the arc lights were trained 
on Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, who 
started off rather hes itantly but ended 
up as the rallying point of the meet. A cre¬ 
ditable achievement by any standards 
because so long, the 5()-nation group 
was dominated by the affluent and the 
developed members. 

When the Indian delegation led by 
Narasimha Raoiu'rived in the Zimbabwe¬ 
an capital on 16 October, no one really 
t(K)k much notice of it. All attention was 
being focussed on the Bniish Prime 
Minister John Major, the Australian pre¬ 



mier Bob Hawke and, of course, the Afri¬ 
can National Congress (ANC) leader 
Nelson Mandela There was a clear divi¬ 
sion between the developed and the 
developing nations with the latter being 
pushed into the background. 

India first made its presence felt on 
the day when the draft for the summit dis¬ 
cussions was bcMng prepared. Britain in 
particular tried to impress upon the other 
members the need to "link foreign aid 
with human- rights and goixl govern¬ 
ment". John Major was of the view that 
this was a way of putting pressure on 
governments which were autocratic in 
nature and yet part of the Commonweal¬ 
th movement Most of the member 
nations vehemently opposed this idea. 
The Indian Prime Minister, for instance, 
came down heavily on the draft, arguing 
that the very concept of a "gtxid govem¬ 
mcnl" was a vague one Moreover, who 



is to decide whether a regime was a good 
one or a bad one ? 

Rao’s convincing and forceful rheto¬ 
ric had Its effect. The Commonwealth 
suddenly looked like a divided house. 
Later in the day. however, the British 
premier, John Major, said that in the lar- 


CHOGM SNIPPETS I The lighter side oflhc Harare meet 


Quess who’s coming 
to dinner? 

It was an embarrassing moment for 
the heads of states at the CHOGM 
when African National Congress 
(ANC) leader Nelson Mandela 
arrived uninvited at the venue of a 
banquet hosted by Queen Elizabeth 
of England. The dnner was in 
honour of the heads of state, and 
Mandela was attending the meet as a 
"distinguished guest". Mandela’s 
secretary had committed the fiasco 
of including the banquet in the ANC 
leader’s programme. 

When Mandela reached the venue, 
a visibly embarrassed 
Commonwealth secretary-general 
Emeka Anyaoku rushed to tell the 
Queen about the faux pas. But the 
Queen, unflappable and displaying^ 
royal grace, told Anyaoku to 
, acebtiunodate Mandela as the 


distinguished guest. After all. he was 
special, wasn’t he? 


JoggInglAroyou 

Joking? 

There was veritable crowd watching 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 


perform in a park near Sheraton 
Hotel in Harare. And imagine what 
the septuagenarian was doing there. 
Abandoning his flowing dhoti, the 
PM had stepped out in trousers and 
was jogging away with a waikman 
blowing music into his ears. Massive 
security arrangements had been 


QinMEHulwtiKWoleoiiWfOvwyomf John M^foRbatf timing 
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■ Debt relief to be 
extended to Third World 
countries with a very 
low per capita income. 

■ Developmental 
projects would be taken 
up in Third World 
countries. 

■ Emphasis would be 
laid on the promotion of 
human rights. 


Naraaimha Rao wHIi Nelson MancMa <ridM) and Madliavsinli SolanM: improssivo poifdnnanco 


ger interest, he was dropping the conten¬ 
tious clause. And at the dinner hosted by 
the secretary-general of the Common¬ 
wealth the same evening. Major clanfi- 
ed to newsmen that there was no ques¬ 


tion of a rift within the Commonwealth 
and that a draft acceptable to all the 
nations would be formulated. 

But Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
kept up the heat with a forceful speech 


before the Commonwealth executive. 
The Indian PM wasn't leading out Iroin 
prepared notes and this gave his s|X‘ech 
spontaneity.Rao picked on the wealthy 
nations and lambasted them lor mooting 


made around the park diat morning, 
but Reo's did nutnage to get his 
autographs nonetheless. 


Britiib Prime Mimster M^or 

cUdspme^ilg 8n;^liduiaan would 



forever regret doing; he failed to ' 
keep an appointment. On the second 
day of the meet. M&jor was to me^ 
Narasimha Rao at the latter’s hotel 
for bilateral talks, but failed to show 
up at the ^tpointed hour. 

Hurreason: Major was caught up 
in a verbal duel with die Mauritian 
leaders, who found British 
involvement id Diego Garcia 
objectionable. An irate John Major 
gpt so carried away in trying to 
expiUin and justify British positionfr 
dat he forgot all about his date with 
bufia. . . 

Next.day< liowever, hejapolc^ised 
to the ladim few die mes$>up. 


IntlMstfiiMilioat 


ZambivD Ihnsidek Kenneth Katmda 
kdd Naraaif^ fUfo dat he 
.hdny,|dgetbadtJKiw«'^*»^^^^^ ■ 


wasn’t exactly homesick, but simply 
anxious about his pditic^ foture. os 
he had come to Htuare immediately 
after filing his nomination papers for 
the forthcoming elections in bis 
country. And sp what if be did. "1 
have also eoitie here after ftiing the 
nomination papers for my elections ' 
mf’lritainent,''an unperturbed Rfio' 
tptidKaunda. 


Pcanler Prime MTiibisaR^I^vOamBii 
.was die only ppiifcai ten^the 
0iQQM taounied. ahhoni^ be was 
<mt of office at die dim of hts 
assassination, "We are poorer today 
because Rajiv Gandhi ijt no , 

said Zimbat^ePresideiit Robert • 

Mugidie in his inaugural speech, 
hefmeinvitiiig ail heads of states k>; . 
observe a niinuie’s sitenceia R#v’e 

;ineflK>fy<. ■ ■■ 
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IS a true story 


Snturdny, Match 1, 1991. 


Every Thursday, the 
Illustrated Weekly sends material 
to Delhi, Calcutta and Bangalore. 
To he printed the next day and 
reach the stands on Saturday. 



St), the Llbee Express Sen’ice 
man loaits at their office till 
10 30 p.m every Thursday. Then 
catchv^ the 12 o’clock deadline at 
the airport 

The package reaches the next 
morning 

‘'lt\ our philosophy ', the 
I.Ihee spokesman said impassively 
"Wc'c’t’ leanit to optimise every 
single operationpilmost fanatically, 
from United Parcel Service, our 
international service partner And 
they're the looild’'^ biggest express 
company. 

We've made our systems 
equally reliable Hou’ else would 
our 1200 people be able to reach 
149 domestic destinations and 180 
countries worldieide " 

One thing’s for sure. Elbee 
has put care into the courier 
business 
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the idea that only those governments 
with "good" track records would be 
entitled to aid from the Commonwealth. 
The Indian Prime Minister also felt that 
the Commonwealth had got its priorities 
wrong: "How can we talk of demixracy 
when a majority of the people in the 
Third World countries were going with¬ 
out shelter, food and clothes? The 
emphasis should be on developmental 
projects," Rao argued. Later, at a press 
conference, the Indian PM expressed the 
fear that should aid be linked to the con¬ 
cept of good government, there were 
chances that the wealthy nations may 
blackmail and exploit the poorer ones. 

Niirasimha Rao's speech was well 
received by everyone. And it was after 
this that India began to play an imjxirt- 
ant part in the summit proceedings. 
Overnight, she had become the spokes¬ 
person of (h,. developing countries. 
And .nearly all the heads of govern¬ 
ment who had gathered at Harare sought 
an appointment with the Indian Prime 
Minister 

T he Harare meet was also marked by 
diflcrences over the question of lift¬ 
ing bans against .South Africa While the 
British Pnme Minister pleaded for 
immediate withdrawal of all sanctions 
against the Pretoria regime, India and a 
majority of the other nations felt that this 
should lie done in a phased manner. The 
ANC leader. Nelson Mandela, also agre¬ 
ed with this lomiula and suggested that 
the sanctions be lifted in three phases. 

The Indian view. then, assumed consi¬ 
derable significance. Perhaps (or the 
first time since the Commonwealth was 
Conned, India was able to dominate the 
prix-cedings nght from the beginning. 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao's state¬ 
ments were keenly followed by all those 
present. Later the British spokesman 
announced that his country would 
extend substantial financial support to 
India's economic programmes since "it 
considers India to be an important mem¬ 
ber of the Commonwealth". 

Rao’s sharp tongue did cost India 
dearly. During the summit, the British 
Prime Minister announced debt relief 
for some Third World countnes But 
India was significantly excluded from 
any concessions. Though Britain clarifi¬ 
ed that the relief was being extended 
only to countries with a very low per 
capita income, many thought that India 
was being punished for it's opposition to 
the British draft proposal. Later, 
however, John Major called on Narasim- 
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ha Rao to explain matters and the con¬ 
troversy ended there 

A ll majoi inieniational meets like 
CHOOM are also an fx;casion for 
talks between countries that have bilate¬ 
ral problems Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao sei/.ed the opportunity in Harare to 
hold parleys with his Pakistani coiintcr- 
part, Nawaz .Shard. The two leaders 
were meeting for the first time since assu¬ 
ming olficc and they spent more than 
one and a hall hours togethei. According 
to sources, high on the agenda of the two 


Prime Minister 
Narasimlia Rao utilised 
the CHOGM to initiate 
bHateral taHcs wKh 
PaMstan on important 
issues. He met the 
PaldstanI PM, Nawaz 
Sharif, mid discussed 
with him the problems 
facing the two nations 


heads of government were Punjab, Kash¬ 
mir, the allegation that Pakistan was pio- 
vidmg training to .Sikh extremists and 
the Siacheri issue 

The meeting is expected to ojk'ii a 
new chapter in Indo-Pak relations which 
have deteriorated considerably ovci the 
years owing to Pakistan's interierence 
in Kashmir and Punjab 

and the imparting of training ami supply¬ 
ing of weapons to militants, rhis jrarlicu- 
lar issue figured prominently in the dis¬ 
cussions Narasimha Kao had with 
Nawaz Shanf. Rao repeatedly told his 
Pakistani counterpart that all mteiieren- 
ce in the internal affairs of India must 
stop nghtaway. The Indian PM also 
made it clear that he wouldn’t accept the 
mediation of a third party in solving the 
long-standing problems between the 
two countries. "All issues should be sort¬ 
ed out through bilateral talks, ” Rao to/d 
.Sharif 

So long, the Commonwealth was the 
preserve of the developed nations That 
equation might well change alter the 
Harare meet. • 

Ibtflv Shukim/Hmrmf 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 

KHUSHWANT SINGH 



Whoring and the law 


Whai shopping is to 
the shrmati when she 
goes abroad, whoring 
IS to the shriman as he 
steps out of his 
eountry: they are on 
the top of their list of 
priorities. Shopping abroad does not 
require any expertise as exotic merchan¬ 
dise is plentiful, attractively displayed 
and pnees fixed. Whoring on the other 
hand needs nerve. There is the risk of 
being found out and losing respectabi¬ 
lity; there is'the problem of communica¬ 
tion and danger of catching venereal dis- 
ca.se. Nevertheless, the Indian male is 
like Pavlov’s dog which, as soon as a 
bone IS sugge.sted, begins to salivate in 
the mouth. No sooner he has his pass¬ 
port, visa and air-ticket in his p<Kket, he 
feels stirrings in his middle. Since seduc¬ 
tion requires time and sophistication, it 
is bordellos and streetwalkers he patroni¬ 
ses. 1 have observed this phenomenon 
over the years 1 lived in England, Fran¬ 
ce, the United States and Canada and 
had to entertain visiting celebrities. 
What makes them compulsive 
whoremongers'’ 

Rich material was available on the 
subject in English tabloids throughout 
the first week of last month. On the even¬ 
ing of the ."^rd of October, Sir Allen 
Green, director of public prosecutions, 
was caught driving his car slowly along 
the kerb of a street near King’s Cross rail¬ 
way station, park it and approach a pro¬ 
stitute standing on the side. A policeman 
arrived on the scene, took down his 
name and number of his car. He was char¬ 
ged under the Sexual Offences Act of 
1985. it is ironical that the law was inten¬ 
ded to protect respectable women from 
being pestered by men who mistook 
them for prostitutes. Normally, the poli¬ 
ce let offenders off with a warning or a 
small fine. But Sir Allen had been notic¬ 
ed doing this on earlier occasions; the 
constable on duty this time was less 
accommodating. So, the man whose 
main function was to initiate criminal 
prosecutions against other people, was 
faced with the prospect of being in the 
dock hirqself. The next morning he 
publicly announced his resignation with 
the admission that he "bitterly regretted" 


his action. Sir Allen Green was a highly 
respected member of the Bar, has an 
attractive Swedish wife and two grown¬ 
up children. Earlier this year, the family 
was received by the Queen in 
Buckingham Palace. 

Sir Allen is by no means the first cele¬ 
brity to be caught soliciting prostitutes 
in the street. William Gladstone, Prime 
Minister of England, was known to have 
spent a tenth of his income and four 
nights of every week looking for whores 
to take to bed. Lord Wigg, security advi¬ 
ser of Wilson’s Labour government, 
was prosecuted m 1976 for accosting 
prostitutes in the West End of London. 
He was acquitted but his career came to 
an end. There are many other cases of 
’political, sporting and social celebrities, 
who ruined then lives by being 



For imm, MX Is the spic* of 
llfo. n has boon aptly doscrib* 
od as tho Columbus offOct 
—tho Itch for diseovsry. Tho 
moro forMddon tho fruit, tho 
swMtor It tastos. Tho Itch to 
tafco risks «id dofy taboos 
Imposed by social norms 
bocomos unbearably strong 


indiscreet in their whore-hunting. 

In England prostitution is not an offen¬ 
ce but soliciting prostitutes on the road 
is. A well-known psychoanalyst of Lon¬ 
don explains the lure that a streetwalker 
has for men in high places as a form of 
escapism. "The greater the risk, the 
more attractive the activity. What these 
people are doing is e.scaping from ten¬ 
sion and stress," he says. "Absolute bolo¬ 
ney!" say I. Stress and e.scapism have lit¬ 
tle to do with men’s compulsive desire 
for variety in sex. For them, it is the 
Spice of file. Those who have self- 
confidence, seduce amateurs, those who 
have not, buy services of professionals* 
In this matter, men are no different from 
rats. Rat-watchers have observed that a 
new female rat introduced to a male 
immediately enhances its .sex potential 
and it goes at it like a randy bridegroom. 
So do men. After a honeymrxm there is a 
sudden decline in their performance; it 
is restored when another female beco¬ 
mes accessible. It has been aptly describ¬ 
ed as the Columbus effect—the itch for 
discovery. The more forbidden the fruit, 
the sweeter it tastes. If you have to main¬ 
tain a facade of respectability, the itch to 
take nsks and defy taboos imposed by 
social norms become unbearably strong. 
Hence, instead of ringing up girls who 
advertise them.selves in telephone 
booths and sleazy tabloids, or asking the 
room bearer to send up a girl (our hotels 
of all astral denominations provide this 
service), you go to red-light areas and 
expose yourself to the danger of being 
nabbed by the police. 

It is time we abrogated the law against 
prostitution. Prostitutes have fulfilled a 
necessary social function since time 
immemorial. You clear them out of red- 
light districts and they move next door 
in the most select residential areas. The 
only obligation society has is to prevent 
unwilling, minor girls being sold into 
the trade and ensure regular medical 
check-ups to prevent the spread of vene¬ 
real disease. Our police must be prevent¬ 
ed from har^gsing these unfortunate 
women, making money off them and 
wasting their time raiding brothels. It 
never seems to catch and punish men 
who patronise them but, only call-girls 
and prostitutes. • 
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SILLY 

BILUES 


V.P. Singh and the 
National Front: an 
affront to serious politics 



Weekly of India 
has done it again. 
In the very week 
that the Raja of 
j Manda—remembe- 

r him? V.P. Singh, 
our Prime Minister 
that wa.s—lias 
covered 

IHIIKHjHHH difference l>et- 
ween him and the Mahatma is that while 
Gandhiji dedicated himself to Experi¬ 
ments with Truth, the good Raja has 
merely indulged himself in experiments 
with silliness (his descnplion with the 
Janata Dal as a "silly experiment" being 
his one Experiment with Troth!), the 
Weekly's political correspondent, S. 
Balaknshnan (12/10/91), regales us 
with tales of "the elaborate game plans" 
which the Raja is apparently working on 
to bring together "all democratic and 
secular forces" to marginalise the BJP. 
The counti 7 is invited to consign its for¬ 
tunes to this "consununate strategist" 
who fashioned the "absolutely brilliant 
plan" to "supplant Rajiv Gandhi and put 
himself in the dri ver s seat". 

Whoa! A word of caution, I suggest, 
betorc we join this chorus of "heigh ho. 
Silver, away!" What, must we first ask 
ourselves, before clambering aboard 
VP’s brand new bandwagon, is whether 
our consummate strategist’s political 
past has been a "silly experiment" or an 
"absolutely brilliant plan". 

Tlie brilliant plan resulted in dividing 
our s(x:iety as it had not been divided in 
centuries along its deeply-embedded 
eastc fault-lines; in dividing our nation 
along the communal rift as it had not 
been divided since 1947; m dividing 
urban India from rural India as had only 
been dreamt of in Chaudhury Charan 
Singh’s wilder moments; and in divid¬ 
ing good governance Iron healthy poli- 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



tics as could only have been conjured up 
by this master manager of contradictions 

N o single cause was more important 
ill bringing the BJP centre-stage 
than the "absolutely brilliant plan" of the 
JD/NF entering into an electoral alliance 
with the BJP which resulted in a 4,000 


per cent increase in the BJP’s presence 
in the House. No single aggravation of 
the severest challenge to Kashmir’s 
integration with India was more disastr¬ 
ous than the "absolutely brilliant plan" 
of succumbing to the BJP’s goadings to 
despatch its nominee to the Valley at the 
most delicate juncture of that crisis. No 



V.P. Singh In an 
interview to The 
Illustrated Weekly 
of/nd/a said: "The 
Janata Dai 
represents different 
streams of political 
thoughtand 
culture." An 
ideologically 
sound, emotionally 
integrated and 
organisationally 
disciplined party Is 
note melange of 
streams: it is a 
broad river 
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There was no reason for the JD/LF/BJP 
coalition except the silly notion that the only 
political objective that mattered was the ouster 
of Rajiv Gandhi from "the driver’s seat". There 
was no reason for them to stay together either 
except the equally silly notion that 
government sans Rajiv spelt good government 


single move wai more aptly designed to 
give the BJP an absolutely bnlliant run 
for its money—all the way from Som- 
nath to Ayodhya, or, at any rate, 
Samastipur—than the "absolutely brilli¬ 
ant plan" of VP installing the BJP as his 
back-seat driver in order to install him¬ 
self in the driver’s seat. And nothing 
quite so effectively succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the "brilliant plan" to nought as die 
moral flaw in its fundamental premise 
that secular governance is possible 
while perched firmly on communal 
shoulders. 

When such a brilliant plan sours into 
such a silly experiment, one cannot help 
being a trifle sceptical—unless, of cour¬ 
se, one happens to be the political corres¬ 
pondent of The Illustrated Weekly about 
just how consummate our strateg'st in 
question is. 

The Janata Dal and its extension, the 
National Front—was (and, regrettably, 
continues to be) a silly experiment for 
the veiy reason specified by Shri V.P. 
Singh in his interview to the same issue 
of the Weekly: "The Janata Dal repres¬ 
ents different streams of political 
thought and culture.".Precise!y. An ideo¬ 


logically sound, emotionally integrated 
and organi.sationally disciplined party is 
not a melange of streams, each charting 
its own course, each jostling the other to 
become the main current It is a broad 
nver that knows where its banks lie, 
where the streams which run into it beco¬ 
me one with the river; a river, moreover, 
which knows it will fulfil its destiny 
when, at the point of its choosing, it 
flows into the sea. 

T he Janata Dal was none of this. "Its 
leaders," as V.P. Singh says, "come 
from different imlitical moulds." Three, 
at least. First, the silly billies, that is, 
overwrought (Arif/Ram Dhan) or over- 
ambitious (Biju Patnaik) or overweight 
(Arun Nehni) Congressmen overcome 
with the silly notion that a Congress 
destiny is to be found outside the Con¬ 
gress party. Second, the hill-billies such 
as the Devi Lai yokels whose entire poli¬ 
tical philosophy is resumed in that singu¬ 
larly rural belief: jiski lathi.uski bhains. 
And. then, the billie-billies or miaou- 
miaous who upset every saucer of milk 
they cannot lap up and make a political 
virtue of mewing about their political 


grievances—the Lohia-anarchist (Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes) and the Corrosive casteist 
(Laloo Prasad Yadav). It was a coalition 
of diversities flawed at the start. 

There was no reason for them to come 
together except the silly notion that the 
only political objective that mattered 
was the ouster of Rajiv Gandhi from 
"the driver’s scat". There was no reason 
for them to stay together either except 
the equally silly notion that government 
sans Rajiv Gandhi spelt gcxxl govern¬ 
ment. And now that they, in turn, have 
been ousted from the driver’s seat and 
reduced to a fractious congeries of 
squabbling factions, the question has to 
be asked—and answered—is whether 
the author of this "silly experiment", 
which has cost the country so dear, 
should be trusted or entrusted—^with 
any role in combating the BJP Franken¬ 
stein that his own silly experiment has 
created. 

Consider the contrast between the 
Congress in defeat and the JD/NF in 
Opposition. The myth having being pro¬ 
pagated that power was the only conco¬ 
mitant to the Raja’s brilliant plan was 
that the Congress glue would come 
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MANi-TALK 



unstuck and breakaway Congressmen 
would offer themselves to the Janata Dal 
as lobby ftxlder to keep the Devi Lai 
cows stall-fed and contentedly, blissful¬ 
ly chewing the cud. 

W hen that did not happen m the 
immediate aftermath of the Con¬ 
gress’ electoral reverses of November 
1989, the next myth was assiduously 
promoted—with The lllustraled Weekly 
baying loudest at the head of the pack- 
—that come the State Assembly elec¬ 
tions of February 1990, the Congress 
hou.se of cards would collapse. When 
even that did not happen, the third myth 
was put about that the Congress was 
nothing more than the fiefdom of its 
First Family. Now that the transition of 
, the Congress to the post-Rajiv stage and 
(at least temporarily) to the post- 
Nehru/Gandhi era has been effected so 
smoothly, it should be evident to all but 
the fancy-free (such as the Weekly's 
Baiakrishnan) that there is only one for¬ 
ce that can be effectively pitt^ against 


There is a polarisation of our 
politics taking place. On the 
one side is a nationwide, 
century-old party—the 
Congress—that has proved its 
cohesiveness as much in 
adversity as in triumph. On the 
i other side is the ideologically 
i opposite BJP, riding an 
^ unprecedented surf of 
support for its alternative 
view of India 


the BJP, win or lose—and that is the 
Congress. 

Especially because the new silly 
notion that the Raja of Manda is nursing 
(going by his interview to the Weekly) is 
that the BJP "is non-existent in the 
whole of southern and eastern India". 
The BJP vote in Karnataka surged from 
a couple of percentage points to close on 
a quarter of the votes cast in the two 
years between 1989 and 1991; it wrested 
two seats in the Lok Sabha for the first 
time ever from Andhra Pradesh; it has 
become capable of tilting the balance in 
Kerala; it is only in Tamil Nadu that it is 
a political irrelevancy (and may Lord 
Muruga keep it so!) Also, before dismis¬ 
sing the BJP as "non-existent" in eastern 
India (which, incidentally, it isn’t), let 
V.P. Singh reflect that the BJP (in its pre¬ 
vious incarnation as the Jana Sangh) 
was bom in eastern India, that its first 
leader was Shyama Prasad Mookheijee, 
and that its first seats in the Lok Sabha 
were secured from West Bengal. There 
is no point in wishing away those uncom¬ 
fortable truths. Doing so is typical of the 
gillie-gillie politics of the silly-billies of 
die Janata Dal. 


There is a polarisation of our politics 
taking place. On the one side is a nation¬ 
wide, centuiy-old party that has proved 
its cohesiveness as much in adversity as 
in triumph. On the other side is the ideo¬ 
logically opposite BJP, riding an unpre¬ 
cedented surf of support for its alterna¬ 
tive view of India, "rhat alternative view 
is based on so radically different an 
assessment of India’s past as to give it an 
irreconciliably different vision of Indi¬ 
a’s future. The real divide in India’s poli¬ 
tics is not over economics or social justi¬ 
ce or foreign policy, as in most other 
democracies. In our democracy, the real 
divide is over the conception of the iden¬ 
tity of our nationhood: do we want a 
diverse but composite, multi-religious, 
multi-cultural flowering of India—or do 
we want Hindutva? The destiny of India 
turns on this question. ^ 

T he Hindutva option is gaining 
ground—and the silly excuses for 
this trotted out by V.P. Singh serve only 
to throw dust in the eyes of the secular 
forces. There was a similar upsurge of 
Hindutvism between 1949 and 1951 
when the Purushottam Das Tandon fac¬ 
tion gained ascendancy over Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the Congress party and the Jana 
Sangh was formed as a "Hindu" alterna¬ 
tive in the secularism of Gandliiji and 
Panditji. The Congress, under Nehru, 
first worsted the non-secular element in 
the party and then went on to worst the 
non-secular element in the country at 
large. So successful was the national con¬ 
sensus around secularism built up by 
Nehru that the forces of secularism of 
Hindutva progressed in 32 years from 
two scats in the Lok Sabha in 1952 to 
two seats in the Lok Sabha in 1984. 

Now, thanks to V.P. Singh opportu¬ 
nistically bringing the BJP centre-stage, 
and then ineptly abandoning ship, the 
BJP’s strength has risen from two to 86 
and on to 117. To stop this onward pro¬ 
gression of Hindutvism. and forge a new 
national consensus over secularism, "all 
democratic and secular forces" have, of 
course, to "come together". But there is 
no point in their doing so under the ste¬ 
wardship of the silly billies, the hill¬ 
billies and the billie-billies. A senous 
struggle requires serious politics, not sil¬ 
ly experiments. Therefore, no Jhagda 
Dais. No Notional Fronts. No National 
Affronts. The effrontery of VP-ism has 
to give way to the consensus of PV-ism. 


(Tht uitm expnssed m this column are those ot Its author 
and do not puiport to constitute an otiiaal statement ol the 
Congraaa pady’s position) 
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Tremor in Tehri 

The UP 'quake raises fresh doubts about the future of the project 


T he' Il'Iiii ilaiii IS 111 the news again. 
I’ln.- widcspR-acI devastation caus¬ 
ed h> the massive earthquake that 
rocked the hilly pails of Uttar Pradesh 
on 20 (.ktober {sec lallowinf’ story) has 
led aiiii-reliii activists to renew their 
ilemaiid loi a technical review of the Rs 
5,()(X)-ciore project, 

riie 2(i() metre high Tehri dam, the 


kc measuring 8.0 on the Richter .scale 
was a distinct possibility m the region. 
And two; even li the dam withstood the 
tremor, the mountains around it could 
collapse, leading to flash IIikkIs 

Besides individuals, the appraisal 
committee of the environment ministry 
had also objected to the project. In a 
report, the high-level committee headed 



filth highest in the world, has been m the 


eye of a storm ever since the ambitious 


project 111 the Garhwal Hills was cleared 


by the (\’ntrc III 1972. While .seismolog¬ 
ists and environmentalists have been 
saying that the dam jxised a threat to the 
area as it w.is tx'ing built in an 
earduiii.ike-prone legion. the authorities 
paid little heed to such warnings, aigu- 
mg all along that the structure on the Bha- 
giiathi rivet was designed to withstand a 
quake ol 7 4 on the Richter scale. 

But exjKrts were not to be convinced 
and they kept up the pressure on the 
government to junk the project .Shekhtir 
.Singh, a former adviser to the Planning 
Commission and one who studied vari¬ 
ous aspects of the dam. said that there 
were two real dangers. One: an earthqua- 


Narasimha 
Rao's statement 
is likely to make 
the planners 
rethink. The 
least they can 
do Is to order a 
technical review 
of the project 
—something 
that will cost 
only a fraction 
of the total 
expenditure 


I by D R. Bhunila had clearly stated: "The 
Tehn dam project, as proposed, should 
not be taken up, as it dws not merit envi¬ 
ronmental clearance." 

The Bhunila committee report had 
warned that the dam was being located 
in a "unique region of high seismic 
potential". It lay to the east ol the /.one 
that experienced the 1905 Kangra earth¬ 
quake. Since then the area had not suffer¬ 
ed tremors of that magnitude. This prom¬ 
pted the committee to add, quoting 
seismologists Dr V.K. Gaur of the 
department of ocean development and 
Harsh Gupta, vice-chancellor of Cochin 
University, "Since earthquakes of 
magnitudes less than 8.0 do not relax suf¬ 
ficient strain, it is almo.st certain that 
within the paiposcd life of the dam the 
area w ould get at least one earthquake of 


magnitude 8.0 and above." 

In an ornnious note, the report went 
on to quantify the damage that would 
occur if a quake of 7.0 to 8.5 on the 
Richter scale were to hit the area. A 
quake of 7.0 would release energy equal 
to 90,700 tonnes of TNT and a quake of 
8.5, the equivalent of 287,fX),000 tonnes 
of TNT. It would be like unleashing 
lO.tXX) Hiroshima bombs. 

The Bhunila report, however, was 
swept under the carpel and another com¬ 
mittee, this lime headed by D Dhaundi- 
yal of the Geological Survey of Indiaf 
was appointed in April 1990 to look into ‘ 
the safety aspects of the dam. The high- 
powered body initially gave the project 
the green signal. Until Dr Gaur, the then 
secretary of the department of ocean 
development, withdrew his consent 
after discovering that the formula used 
for calculating the peak ground accelera¬ 
tion (PGA) was wrong 

The committee had amved at a PGA 
of .22g (for an earthquake of 8.0 and 
above) based on a formula by Dr James 
N. Brunc of the University ot Nevada. 
To remove all doubts about the low 
PGA, Gaur referred the matter, along 
with a copy ol the report, to Prof. Brune 
w;ho categorically stated that the 
report's assumptions were too sim¬ 
plistic. "Considering the uncertainties in 
our current understanding of earthquake 
processes, there is no question that acce¬ 
lerations near Ig might be pnxluced 
near Tehri." That amounted to saying 
that the quake likely to hit the region 
would be of far greater magnitude than 
estimated. 

The only silver lining in all this is that 
the Uttarkashi quake has galvanised the 
administration into action. Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimlia Rao's statement, "I can¬ 
not say one thing or the other. All that is 
possible to say at this point of time is that 
the earthquake has raised certain ques¬ 
tions which must be answered," is likely 
to make the planners rethink. The least 
the government can do is to order a tech¬ 
nical rewiew of the project—something 
that will cost only a fraction of the Rs 
5,(X)0 crorcs that is going to be spent. 
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DISASTER AT DAWN 


Forty-five seconds that shook Uttar Pradesh 


t was all over in just 45 seconds. 
Once a picturesque tourist spot, 
today, LJttarkashi, on the banks of 
the Bhagirathi, is a mass grave: a 
mute testimony to the devastation 
wreaked by the earthquake which shook 
large parts of the Garhwal in Uttar 
Pradesh on the morning of 20 October. 

As far as statistics go. the earthquake, 
with Almora (15 km from Uttarkashi) as 
its epicentre, measured 6.1 on the 
Richter scale. Beyond that, however, 
nothing else could be stated with any 
degree of certainty. Initial estimates put 
the death toll between 600 and 700 but 
even district officials admitted that it 
could be anywhere in the region of 1,500 
and above. The rest was only conjecture 
as rescue teams have yet to reach many 
of the affected hamlets. 




In fact, the 60,(XX)-odd inhabitants of 
the area were completely cut off from 
the rest of the country after the earthqua¬ 
ke damaged the famous Gwanda bridge 
linking Uttarkashi with Gangotri—the 
only link that the people of the far-flung 
inaccessible villages had with the 
plains. Trapped in their mountain 
homes, the people cope<l with the trage¬ 
dy with characteristic stoicism. And, 
nothing was more indicative of that 
quiet calm than when it came to cremat¬ 
ing their near and dear ones. 

There were 40 to 50 dead in each villa¬ 
ge and little help was forthcoming. Unsu¬ 
re of when rescue teams would finally 
arrive, the villagers got their act together 
todealwithihedisa.ster.Theyeitherburi- j 
cd the dead on the banks of the river or 
simply threw the bodies into the fast- 
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flowing Bhagirathi. 

"There was little else we could do. 
There was somebody dead in virtually 
every house in the village and hundreds 
of people have been injured. How could 
we give every person a cremation. This 
is the tragedy of our lives," said Gaj 
Singh of Hina village, pointing to the 
devastation: the flattened 

homes, the mangled primary school 
building and the dead cattle. There was 
simply no other way to deal with so 
many corp.scs. 

The harsh truth, which the people 
realised soon enough, was simple—ev¬ 
en though overtaken by grief, the survi¬ 
vors had to find a way to hold on to dear 
life till help arrived. And the resources at 
their disposal were extremely limited. 

T he earthquake destroyed just about 
everything in under a minute— 
houses collapsed burying all that the 
poor villagers manag^ to gather over 
the years. Even the godowns that stored 
food for the hill people came tumbling 
down. Entire villages camped out in the 
cold, surviving on whatever they could 
salvage from the debris. 

in Ganeshpur, for instance, ail the vil¬ 
lagers had gathered on a Hat, grassy _ 
plain near the fields. Food was at a prem-' 
ium and the victims were surviving only 
by sharing whatever little they had. It 
was, perhaps, the only way they could 
tackle the crisis. 

Drinking water supply had also been 
severely affected. With the powerful tre¬ 
mors cracking the pipeline, the taps in 
the upper reaches fell dry. The people 
were left with no alternative but to trek 
three to four kilometres downhill to 
fetch precious water from the river. 

Necessity is the mother of improvisa¬ 
tion. With no roof over their heads, thou¬ 
sands of families had to cope with the bit¬ 
ing cold without any tents, warm clothes 
or blankets. And they managed some¬ 
how. In Netala village, for instance, 
Ganesh Singh's family strung together a 
few pieces of wire, twined branehes and 
leaves of trees around them and fixed 
them on pole.s—the temporary shel ter 
was ready. Others were not so innovative 
and decided to test their luck; some were 
lucky enough to find stray pieces of plas¬ 
tic among the ruins and even a sheet of 
tarpaulin. 

Compounding the sheer physical dis- 
comfor^lias the lack of any kind of medi- 
cal the collapse of the Gwan- 

rt a ilail it r and the massive landslides 
roads, access to the villages 
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JL JLundreds of 
families were left 
homeless. After 
the tragedy, the 
poor villagers 
could be seen 
salvaging 
whatever littie had 
survived the 
earthquake 


beyond Unailcashi was possible only on 
foot. A couple of medied teams did find 
their way to some of the villages and Bi 
fortunate few could Anally be transferr¬ 
ed to the Uttarkashi hospital. But the 
majority had to suffer in silence. 

F iiteh Singh of Hina village has acute 
pain in his arm but is not sure whe¬ 
ther it’s a fracture. He will have to wait 
till the next medical team visits his villa¬ 
ge, a .steep three km climb from the main 
road. There arc scores of injured in the 
hamlet and nearly everyone is having to 
do without any treatment. A team of 
medicos did come to the village but 
could not attend to all the injured. And. 
there is an added problem: the sub-rero 
temperature simply aggravates the pain. 

But the villagers of Hina were lucky. 
A medical team had at least come to 
their aid. The rest of the 75-(xid villages 
in the area were totally cut off and only 
God knows how the people coped with 
their injuries. In Jamokh village, for 
instance, 16 kms away from Gwanda, a 
woman was lying with her spine broken, 
simply left to die. 

T he doctors don’t have a very easy job 
either. Though the initial plan was to 
air-drop medical supplies to the remote 
villages— which could not even be 
reached on fool—the idea was soon 
abandoned. Helicopters were being 
u.scd to drop food and other essentials, 
but doctors had to trek to the hamlets, 
with medical equipment and drugs strap¬ 
ped to their back. A time consuming 
affair. Moreover, most of the teams 
could not reach some of the worst- 
affected villages in the interiors. As a dis¬ 
trict official in Dehradun, from where 
supplies are being coordinated, pointed 
out, "Only four choppers arc being used. 
Two in Dehradun and two in Uttarkashi. 
This has meant that the distribution sys¬ 
tem from the Uttarkashi side has bwn 
very erratic." 

But this is only an understatement. 
Pood supplies, for instance, have yet to 
reach even the well-connected villages. 
The villagers of Hina, the third village 
from Uttarkashi town, have yet to 
receive any worthwhile relief. In fact, 
the nothing has been air-dropped so far. 
Everyday, smoke signals are sent out but 
the helicopter seems as elusive as ever. 
"Some people who came on the second 
day told us that they would notice us if 
we send smoke signals. We have been 
doing it all the time but it doesn’t seem 
to have helped. The children are busy 
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two cows lay on the road for three days. 
As a resident of Netala village pointed 
out, "The least someone could have 
done was to remove the dead cattle. 
Things are bad enough and such carcas¬ 
ses lying around may spread ail kinds of 
diseases.” 

The government machinery might 
have lax but help did come to some of 
the villagers from unexpected quarters. 
By some miraculous coincidence, a unit 
of the Garhwal Rifles hapflened to reach 
Hina on the night of the quake. It was the 
brave jawans who rescued the injured 
and removed some of the debris to help 
the villagers salvage some of their 
belongings. "They came like God to us 
in the middle of the night. The govern¬ 
ment has not done anything so far but 
many more of us would have died hud it 
not been for these people.” said a tea 
shop owner in the villager, swearing that 
he would be eternally grateful to them. 

In fact, it is doubtful whether any 


CarcasMB of catti* lay atrawn about 
avan throa liays attar tha dlaaatar 

slacking up precious firewixKl all the 
lime for this," said Mayuri, who has 
enough RhkI to feed her fuinily only for 
the next one day. 

And, even at limes where the chopper 
d(H’.s arrive, the relief may consist of 
merely candles and matchsticks. "These 
people are used to living in the dark. 
What they need is fmxi, blankets and 
tents. Not candles," said an angry stu¬ 
dent activist, adding that the administra¬ 
tion was more busy handling VIP visits 
than in providing relief to the victims. 

C ertainly not an exaggeration. With 
LJtlarkashi hitting the headlines, 
there has been a regular influx of VIPs 
since the first day of the di.sa.ster. If Uttar 
Pradesh chief mini.ster Kalyan Singh 
and the BJP president, Murli Manohar 
Joshi, kept the authorities on its toes on 
the first day, it was Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao who made the officials run 
around on the second and third days 
after the earthquake. In fact, relief opera¬ 
tions were practically su.spendcd on 22 
October when the PM was first expec¬ 
ted. And, on 2.^ October, when he actual¬ 
ly visited the area, there was vinually no 
relief work till he left Ultarkashi in the 
afternoon. 

ondcr. landslides, the smaller 
nicular, had not been cleared 
e Minister left. The bodies of 
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relief operations could have coped with 
the sheer tragedy that had engulfed tens 
of thousands of people in Uttarkashi dis¬ 
trict. ieevan Sukh was sleeping in his 
small two-room house with his two 
children and wife, when the quake occur¬ 
red. Within seconds, the weak structure 
of .stones gave way and buried them all. 
He managed to gel out, his neighbours 
rescued his wife and baby but the four- 
year-old was fatally injured. Today, Jee- 
van Sukh walks vound the village and 
takes every visitor to his wrecked home 
and points to the crushed charpoi 
saying, "This is where he was sleeping." 
A mangled spinning wheel and a few 
balls of wool lying in a comer only serve 
as further pointers to the magnitude of 
the quake. 

But even for a grieving Jeevan Sukh, 
his first thought is now for his infant 

TIm homalou hav* taken slMltor in 
tha rallaf camps that hava baan aet np 
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second son, who is running high fever. 
Relief is urgently needed. It may he slow 
in coming but he is hoping to get to the 
Uttarkashi hospital in time to save his 
son. 

The irony can’t be missed. For the 
thousands of people, lying unattended in 
their remote villages, the Uttarkashi hos¬ 
pital is their only hope. But the hospital 
itself is damaged; the doctors cannot per¬ 
form any emergency surgery, because 
huge cracks have developed on the walls 
of the operation theatre. All head injury 
and spinal cord damage cases have to be 
referred to Dehradun. It’s only basic 
medical treatment that is being given at 
Uttarkashi. 


And, as patients continued to pour 
into the Uttarkashi hospital, two things 
became clear. One, that the extent of the 
damage caused by the deadly quake can¬ 
not be assessed until relief teams have 
visited each and every village of the 
affected area. Two, that even four 
decades after Independence, the govern¬ 
ment remains ill equipped to tackle cri¬ 
sis situations. 

Meanwhile, the survivors in Utlarka- 
shi and Tchri continue to live fear of the j 
quake recurring again—the entire town 
of Uttarkashi sleeps in the open at night. 
19 October will forever remain a night¬ 
mare for them. • 

WUnuJabi/UUaikaMmHlDmhrmdun 
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PAKtSTAN 


1978 


The Test series is a 
compiete disaster. Cap¬ 
tain Bishen Singh Bedi 
accuses Pakistani umpi¬ 
res of cheating, com- 
piains that the telepho¬ 
nes are bugged and 
almost orders his boys 
back home. 

1982-83 


Problems with umpiring 
crop up once again and 
Indian manager Fateh- 
singh Rao Gaekwad 
actually flies back home 
mid-tour to thrash out 
the matter with the BCCI. 

1984 


In Lahore, India—aided 
by a gutsy century by 
MohinderAmarnath— 
manages to stave off a 


Pakistani victory. Soon 
after the Test is drawn, 
Captain Sunil Gavaskar 
tells the press; “It’s a 
miracle that this match 
has been saved despite 
the best efforts of the 
umpires.” 

1989-90 


Pakistani crowds chant 
communal slogans. In 
Karachi, a spectator 

• is way into the 

nan Captain K. 


WAR 

GAMES 


A cancelled match; the 
threat of violence; 
accusations of 
cheating—should India 
play cricket with 
Pakistan? 


QuesUoat When is cricket not cricket? 

Answer ’-When it is played between India and 
Pakistan. 





ome two decades ago, a few wise 
men in India and Pakistan decided it 
was time for the countries to resume 
playing cricket. It seemed like a per¬ 
fectly logical decision at the time. 
The wounds of the 1971 war had begun to heal; 
Bangladesh had been accepted 
as a regrettable reality by 
Pakistan; the Shimla Summit 
had all but recognised Kash¬ 
mir as a part of India; and the 
futility of conflict and hostili¬ 
ty seemed to have become 
apparent. 

India and Pakistan hadn’t 
exactly become chums, but 
what harm could ensue from 
getting together and playing a 
little cricket? 

On the face of it, nothing. In 
fact, the conventional wisdom 
had it that the game would do a 
great deal to promote matey¬ 
ness and warmth. And so, 
before India embarked on the 
1978 tour of Pakistan—the 
first cricketing contact in 18 
years—there were editorials 
about the role of the game in 
diplomacy. Indian Captain 
Bishen Singh Bedi was 
portrayed as an Ambassador 
of Godwin; the team as a col¬ 
lection of diplomats who 
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would capture Pakistani hearts and minds; 
and the tour as a basis for increasing understand¬ 
ing between the people of the two countries. It 
was almost as if the cricket—that is, the 
competition—didn’t matter so much. 

But it did. And how. Bedi and his men were 
thrashed roundly by the sharp and much stronger 
Pakistani side. On television, a despairing Indi¬ 
an audience watched in anger and shame as an 
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ageing Bedi, Prasanna and Chandrashekhar 
—once masters of the art of spin bowling—we¬ 
re creamed by the likes of Zaheer /^bbas, Majid 
Khan and Asif Iqbal. 

Suddenly, it seemed as though it was only the 
cricket that mattered. 

India lost the Test series 0-2, and it also lost 
any misconceptions about cricket being die great 
hedcr. A disgruntled Bedi complained incessant- 


ALADH.AVRAO SC INDIA 


ly about the hostile cricketing environment. 
Tbere were allegations that the Pakistanis had 
tapped Indian telephones, were spying on the 
team and would stop at nothing to ensure their 
.side won. 

And then, of course, there was the problem 
with the umpires. The Indians accused them of 
naked bias, of not even making an effort to hide 
which side they were on. To an extent, the Indian 



jE^kistani 

politicians 
understand the 
importance of cricket. 
In 1987, when the 
Indian Army was 
itching to attack 
Pakistan, General 
Zia-ul Haq flew to 
Jaipur to attend a Test 
match and neutralise 
the hostility 



1979-80 


When Pakistan returns 
the 1978 visit, a few 
minor incidents mar the 
Test series. In Kanpur, 
paceman Sikandar 
Bakht kicks down the 
stumps in disgust and 
the neutrality of the Indi¬ 
an umpires is question¬ 
ed more than once. 

1983-84 


At Bangalore, Pakistani 
Captain Zaheer Abbas 
demands that play be 
stopped after the tenth 
mandatory over is bow¬ 
led. The match is clearly 
heading for a draw but 
the Indians insist that 



play continue as 
Gavaskar is nearing his 
century. In the end, 
Abbas reluctantly 
agrees to resume play¬ 
ing and Gavaskar 
notches up his 28th 
hundred. But the 
Pakistanis are upset. 

1986-87 


General Zia adds a new 
dimension to diplomacy 
by attending the Jaipur 
Test. During the next 
Test in Ahmedabad, 
Pakistani fielders are sto¬ 
ned by a hostile crowd 
and some players suffer 
injuries. 
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press reflected the team’s concerns. Wasn’t Sar* 
f^raz Nawaz allowed to get away with bowling 
too many bouncers? Why were so many Indian 
batsmen given out leg before wicket? And how 
were the Pakistani bowlers able to make the ball 
swing so prodigiously and suspiciously? 

S ilt Test series and many matches later, it has 
become clear that cricket between India and 
Pakistan is anything but a game. If anything, it is 
an excuse for political oneupmanship, misplac¬ 
ed patriotism, religious bigotry and crass hooli¬ 
ganism. To millions of people on either side of 
the border, victory is equated with national 
honour and defeat with national disgrace. Of 
late, cricket has become a surrogate for wtir: a 
Mahabharal or a jihad, depending on how you 
look at it. 

To be fair, cricket between the two countries 
has been extremely competitive and tension- 
ridden from the very beginning. Ask Bombay. 
Crieket Association (BCA) president Madliav 
Mantri, who was a member of the first Indian 
side which toured Pakistan in 1950. "Losing was 
the last thing either side wanted Nobody was wi 1- 
Itng to risk the danger ol defeat. The attitude 
was, ‘If you can't win. then make sure you 
draw’," he recalls. On his next tour to Pakistan, 
the Captain (Vinoo Mankad) and »eam manager 
(Lala Amamath) went as far as ordering the 
team; "Don't be fnendly with the players. They 
arc our enemies and we shouldn't mix with 
them " 

In retrospect, if the uglier side of the early 
tours was ignored, it was because this aspect 
went largely unreported In those days, as any 
cricketer from that generation will tell you, jour¬ 
nalists stuck to covering the action on the field 
and bothered very little with what went on oft it. 
For instance, how many people know of or 
remember the attack on Hanif Mohammad dur¬ 
ing Pakistan's 1960-61 tour'’At a railway station 
near Baroda, a man w ith a blade concealed m his 
palm attempted to cut Hanif while shaking his 
hand. 

Today's ugliness, however, is the stuff ol 
front pages and often invokes editorial com¬ 
ment. For example, when a spectator jumped the 
fence and attempted to hit K. Srikkanth during 
the Karachi Test two years ago, the incident 
received a fair amount of attention in the press. 
Of late, live television coverage has doncjts bit 
to make people aware of the seamier side of Indo- 
Pak cricket. Jeering crowds, a scrap between 
cricketers on the field, a bad or biased umpiring 
decision; nothing escapes the television cameras. 

At the same time, Mantri and other cricketers 
of his and later generations invariably recall the 
tremendous hospitality that attended their visits 
to Pakistan. So do Journalists who have toured 
with the team. Says well-known newsman K.N. 
Prabhu of the controversial 1978 tour; "The 
reception we received was fantastic. From 



Karachi airport, there were people dancing and 
cheering almost all the way to the hotel and cries 
of "India tiiulahatl". bven Bishen Singh Bedi. 
who IS reluctani to talk about the problems he fac¬ 
ed on that tour apart from saying "the environ¬ 
ment was hostile both on and off the field", 
admits that the team met w'lth "tremendous 
hospitality" 

In sum, both Indian and Pakistani cricketers 
have had to pul up with overcnihusiastic .and boo- 
rish crowds, bi.ascd umpiring and the like for a 
long time If anything has changed over the last 
few ycais. it is the politicisation of the sport. 
When India last toured Pakistan, it was not the 
Srikkanth incident but the antics of the Jamaat- 
i-lslami that should have attracted the most atten¬ 
tion. In more than one match, the Indian side 
played while a section of the crowd chanted com¬ 
munal and pro-Klialistani slogans. In Sialkot, a 
huge banner was displayed in the stands which 
read; "We protest against the construction of a 
numdir on the site of the Babri Masjid.” Never 
before has politics been associated with the 
game in such a direct manner. 

flTPh cse were very special and unusual cir- 
I cumstances," said the secretary of the 
Board of Control for Cricket in Pakistan 
(BCCP), while explaining why his country was 
forced to call off the one-day series that was slat¬ 
ed to begin last week. "Special and unusual" they 
certainly were. For despite the past history of ten¬ 
sions, never has a tour had to be cancelled 
because of threats of sabotage. 

But there is far more at stake than the aborted 
tour. By digging up the pitch in Bombay’s Wank- 
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I JLodate, iti.s 
the Pakistanis 
who have taken 
cricket more 
seriously. Each 
I series ends with 
I the Indians 

i alleging dirty 
tricks. But now, 
I it is India that is 
I getting tough 



hede Stadium and promising to create trouble 
elsewhere, the Shiv Sena may well have also seal¬ 
ed the future of india-Pakisian cricket (at least 
when played in either country). As a high- 
ranking member of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India (BCCI) admits: "We have rea¬ 
son to worry about India's proposed tour of Paki¬ 
stan in 1992-93. Will Pakistani politicians oppos¬ 
ed to India allow it to take place? I fear, possibly 
not." 

The question then is not merely whether India 
should play Pakistan but whether it will be allow¬ 
ed to. At home, the Shiv Sena and other like- 
minded organisations will almost certainly 
oppose future Pakistani tours. The Sena views 

COMISLEt) OY RAVI KANT SRIVASTAVA CHARI BY SANTOSH OUTXA 
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ONE'DAYERS 



the cancellation as a victory and if its leader Bal 
'Fhackeray is to be believed, he has received 
hundreds of congratulatory telegrams and phone 
calls. When Sunimv asked him whether this 
meant he would never allow Pakistan to play in 
India again, he replied: "Yes, as long as they con¬ 
tinue to do what they are doing in Kashmir " 

It IS quite possible that Pakistani politicians 
take the cue from Thackeray Already, India’s 
last tour to that country was marred by protests 
against New Delhi’s attitude to Kashmir, Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid iind Punjab. In 
short, staging cricket matches in either country 
may well become too much of a security risk. As 
Pakistan’s sports minister Shiiikh Rashid Ahm¬ 
ed said last week, "It’s just getting tw 
dangerous." 

Whoever believed that cricket —d game 
whose name is ass(x.iated with decency and 
fairness—would come to this? Clearly, not the 
wise men who, in 1978. believed that cricketers 
could reach the parts that other diplomats could 
not. Certainly, not the Indian cricketers, many of 
whom seem surprised at what the fuss is all 
about. And, perhaps, not even the Pakistani 
cricket establishment, which appeared willing to 
give the tour a go-ahead until the very end. 

The Pakistani cricket board insists it is willing 
—even keen—on playing the one-day series, 
which (technic ally, at least) has not been cancell¬ 
ed but merely suspended. However, it claims 
that the conditions will have to improve before it 
can take the decision. On the record, the Indian 
cricket establishment pretends as if this series 
was an aberration and that in future things will 
continue as normal. 

But will they? • 
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NO THANKS! 


s history created by accidents’ 
Irrespective of the debate amonj; 
historians, this little piece of rec¬ 
ent cricketing history clearly sug¬ 
gests It was. When Shiv Sena 
chief Bal Thackeray made his now fam¬ 
ous remark during a Dusschra rally, he 
may not have anticipated the chain of 
giddy events that would follow it. 
Addressing a crowd of party loyalists in 
Bombay, Thackeray had threatened to 
have Bombay's Wankhede Stadium 
burnt down if the Pakistani cricket team 
played in the city. 

But did he go prepared to say what he 
did? Apparently not. His threat took his 
lieutenants in the Sena completely by 
surprise and they initially appeared baffl¬ 
ed by their leader’s remarks, in fact, 
Thackeray may have surprised himself 
just as much by his own utterances. 
When Sunday asked him about whether 
he had planned on saying what he did. 
the Sena leader admitted; "It was sponta¬ 
neous. It was said in the heat of the 
moment. But then, the Shiv Sena is not 
like the Congress. I do not have to con¬ 
sult it before making statements or tak¬ 
ing such decisions." 


Pakistan calls off 
the cricket tour. How 
it happened: the 
inside story 


* 



In any case, the threat to bum down 
the stadium .set the ball rolling, as it 
were. And within a space of ten nerve- 
wracking days, a series of furiously¬ 
paced events culminated not just in the 
cancellation ot the Bombay-match but 
the scrapping of the entire five-match 
pne-day series. Moreover, the controver¬ 
sy has jeopardised the very future of 
cricket between India and Pakistan (see 
accompanying story). 

And inadvertently, Thackeray has 
played a role in determining Indo-Pak 
cricket history. 

T here was trouble for Thackeray 
almost immediately after he vowed 
to bum down Wankhede Stadium. In 
Maharashtra, Congress politicians 
began pressuring chief minister Sudha- 
karrao Naik to arrest the Sena chief for 
threatening to resort to arson. 

Soon enough, the Shiv Sena clarified 
the party’s position vis-a-vis the Bom¬ 
bay match. The Sena’s Pramod Naval- 
kar, who is leader of the Opposition in 
the state legislative council, told the 
press and the Maharashtra chief minister 
that Thackeray’s remarks should not be 












interpreLed literally. A political leader 
must be allowed rhetorical licence when 
making a speech, Navalkar argued. 
("Did Saddam Hussein,” he said, using 
an unhappy analogy, "really intend to 
set the sea on fire as he threatened to do 
in the event of a US naval attack?") 

What Thackeray really meant, Naval¬ 
kar explained, was thdt the Sena would 
boycott the match. Subsequently, a state¬ 
ment issued by the party called a bandh 
on 28 October, the day the match was sla¬ 
ted to be played. At the same time, Sena 
leaders made it clear that "something" 
would be done to ensure that the match 
wouldn't take place. The .reason: 
Pakistan’s intervention in Kashmir. 

As fiu-as the Bombay Cricket Associa¬ 
tion (BCA) and the state administration 
were concerned, the Sena’s clarification 
was still cause for serious concern. After 
all, it IS well known that nothing moves 
in Bombay during a Sena-sponsored 
handh. So, how could a cricket match 
possibly be held in the circumstances? 

PrcKif of the Sena’s resolve to prevent 
the match being held came within a 
couple of days. On 23 October, barely 
an hour after Thackeray challenged the 



Sudhakarrao Naik: shrugging off 
responsibility 


state government to arrest him, a group 
of 19 Sainiks led by a Shishir Shindc 
entered Wankhede Stadium armed with 
spades and shovels. They dug holes in 
the pitch that had been prepared for the 
match and poured grease and diesel on 
it. Outside the stadium, the Sainiks erect¬ 


ed a banner which read: "Pakistan 
cricketers, your entry into Hindu,stan is 
stopped." Thackeray maintains that Jie 
approves of what his boys did. "I am 
always happy about my boys," he told 
Sunday. "I have to defend them, 
always." 

F ollowing the vandalisation of the 
pitch, there followed a series of con¬ 
fabulations. Chief minister Sudhakarrao 
Naik- already beleaguered with critic¬ 
ism for reacting weakly to the daylight 
killing of an editor in Nagpur, ru.shed to 
Delhi to consult defence minister Sha- 
rad Pawar and Prime Minister P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao. In Bombay, he held two fruit¬ 
less rounds of discussions with Sena 
leaders Pramod Navalkar and Manohar 
Joshi, neither of whom was willing to 
call off the bandh. And he also met Bf A 
president Madhav Mantri, whose associ¬ 
ation was responsible for staging the 
match. 

Soon after the Thackeray speech, 
Manln—as most others in the cricket 
esl.'iblishmcnt—had maintained that the 
match would take place at any cost. But 
when the firmness of the Sena’s resolve 


"Cricket ^ould not be 
treated as war" 

Pakistani skipper Imran Khan on the cancelled tour 


Shiv Sena threats to the organisers. It 
is theif job to protect the players. But 
never befdre have the players been 
directly threatened as this time. It is 
not very nice touring a country where 
you feel unwanted. 


Sunday: What Is your reaction tO' 
-the decision tocan^ the Peklstiuli 
cricket team’s tour of India? 

Imran Khan: You want rt^, 
reaction? I don’t know how to rewt. 
Wc are the players; we have to do 
what we are asked to do. We wanted 
to play these matches. . . 

Q: You wanted toconietolndiat'' 
A: Not so much me personally, but 
the players. However, they.ww 
worried—-not just about the reaoibR, 
the tour might provoke, but also 
about the itinerary. It was {banned 
like a military tour—playing one 
day, travelling the day after and 
again playing the n^t day. There, 
was no rest. 

Q: What really ups^ the Pakbtuii 
players—the itinerary of the 
threats firom the SbW S^? 

A; We had left the problem of die 
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to sabotage the match became apparent 
(Mantri himself was gheraoed by Sai- 
niks on the day the pitch was vandali¬ 
sed), he understandably began to have 
second thoughts. 

At the same time, Mantri was reluct¬ 
ant to call off the match. First, there was 
(he question of finances. The BCA, like 
other state cricket associations, pays a 
fee to the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India (BCCI) in return for staging 
matches. If the BCA cancelled the 
match on its own, would the association 
have to pay a penalty to the BCCI? 

Moreover, the BCA didn’t see why it 
had to take the unpleasant decision 
itself. Why, Mantri and other BCA offi¬ 
cials reasoned, couldn’t the match be cal¬ 
led off by the BCCI? Or, for that matter, 
the state government? 

So, during his discussions with the 
chief minister, Mantri maintained that 
the BCA was still willing to hold the 
match. As for containing the expected 
trouble on the day of the match, wasn’t 
this the responsibility of the state govern¬ 
ment? Mantri told Sunday "We took 
the position all along that we were prepa¬ 
red to go ahead. As for the anticipated 

the Piiddetanl team l» not comtag 
hecatise ofthe Sfai^ Smia*s threats. 

That is not #06. Actuatlb^, the 
' pk^ers ^ve RQtld)^ todo^witb tNs 
dedsbin; vieliYf ^ 

' intoaccq^t. \ 

J ' ' I V ' 

toMT wae taken the BCC^ and 
ttwIWdetaid Mvetimlait^ 

. rottign .ofllci6,..niayl^ 

^91^ -consiiidng the boahl But I 
would not be .surpvised if this 
decijtioa 

,•, y 

' Qt. Bqci |M«rideal Matfliavrao 
' Sehrite has cafd 1M the hmr haa 
.not 'Met cadGeOcd, mociy 


yht[tot|r^nta.i)e»cati^^ 


Mh;} 


■-{ .inpiMae., there' ew two factors 
ISat .lidl deciaion. One is 


p 

V.xould Sharad Pawar 
have intentionally 
prepared the ground for 
Thackeray to launch his 
ban-the-match campaign? 
His motive: to embarrass 
his rival Madhavrao 
Scindia 



law and order problem, we felt it was up 
to the state govemmcnl." 

The BCA probably hoped that its stan¬ 
ce would do one of two things. Pressure 
the state government into cancelling the 
match or. failing this, secure some kind 
of guarantee from the chief minister that 

^ It.ls being said that there wai< J 
Mine cheating at $harjm> hod die 
omptres* decisioas biased, 
fontter BCCl vke-prmident I.$. 
Bhsdra.iias bsued a statement to 
- d^eij^- 

At it IS lilly to say that because 

di^ Wtern tWb in(lq)endent umpires. . 
.thi^ podiing to do with either 
(he Bskistani or the IiKhan team. 
They did not take sides. Accusing . 

; up^tiies dCbiM is obt a good dting.. "T 

Oi Ihs ycMt ithink that die tunpirea; 
tfdght Imye made a mbtahe? 

' AtThey waeindqKndentumfdres. 

Q; I rep^ do you think tbgy 
j^cafflislakeT 

A: 1 do hot know. I did not see the 
i^ays. But I think umpiring wm 
oompi^t at Shadah. 

Qe BnthidiB was forced to play in 
ptgtt^ dgbt'even after the strast 
-ivbkr been tbnicd on. Why. 


Tiad.'boim'' 

gi!a^.'i^lndhi«^ld ' 

dwb^ t^the lcnv scoring rate. 


the match would not be affected by law 
and order problems. 

The association failed to do either. 
Sudhakarrao Naik maintained that as the 
BCA was a private body, it was up to it 
to decide whether the match should be 
held or not. "The match is not held by the 
state government and so this is not my 
decision," he claimed. (Clearly. Naik 
was unwilling to give the impression 
that he was being cowed down by the 
Sena.) He also reportedly shrugged off 
the suggestion that the state government 
provide an assurance that there would be 
no trouble on match day. "My role here 
is that of a policeman," he is supposed to 
have said. "If you (BCA) want to stage 
the match, then I will provide the 
bandohust. But I can’t promise 
anything." 

With the BCCI also appearing reluct¬ 
ant to take a decision, the situation 
assumed a somewhat amusing charac¬ 
ter. Here was a match that nobody wan¬ 
ted; but nobody would dare to say as 
much. 

j 

M eanwhile, it had become clear as 
day that the match could not be sta¬ 
ged. The BCA had not been able to sell a 
single ticket until 24 October—just four 
days before the event was to take place. 
There was even confusion over where 
the cricketers would slay while in Bom¬ 
bay. The Oberoi hotel in the city has a 
union controlled by the Shiv Sena and 
this made it next to impossible to have 
the cricketers lodged there. It is said that 
the Taj group was reluctant to have the 
teams in the face of anticipated trouble. 
And, apparently, the rooms at the Garwa- 
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re Club House (which is next to the 
BCA) were considered, but here again 
the union is packed with Shiv Sena men. 
Says the Sena’s Pramod Navalkar; 
"Once we took the decision, there was 
no way the match could have been held. 
They ought to have known that." 

Moreover, there was growing support 
for the Sena's anti-match stance. Both 
the BJP and the Hindu Mahasabha lent 
their support to thj boycott call. So did 
political leaders such as the Janata Dal’s 
Mrinal Gore. Worse, there were threats 
that matches in the other venues would 
also be disrupted. The Punjab unit of the 
Shiv Sena threatened to disrupt the onc- 
daycr in Jalandhar to "teach Pakistan a 
lesson for spreading terrorism in India" 
And even in relatively placid Madras, 
the Hindu Munnani promised to nuikc 
trouble if a match was played in the city. 


Playing in Sharjah 

Is it any different from playing in Pakistan ? 


I f one goes by popular perception, no. 

And even the facts of the case seem to 
suppoiTsuch a conclusion. Consider the 
orgWtiflation of the tournament. The 
man behind the show, Abdul Rehman 
Bukhatit, though an Arabian, studied in 
Pakistan and has business interests in 
the country. The coordinator of thetour- 
natfient is former Pakistani Captain Asif 
Iqbal,'while the organising secretary’s 
post is filled by his compatriot, Qasim 
Nodranf. The president of the Cricket 
Benefit Fund Series (CBFS), the banner 
under which the tourney is organised, is 
also a Pakistani, Zahid Shiraz. 

BUf that’s not ail. The telecast of the 
tournament has been given over to Paki¬ 
stan Television, while residents of that 
country ^ allegedly favoured — or so 
say Indian expatriates—when it comes 
to the sale of tickets to the matches, so 
that the composition of the Crowd is anti- 
Indian. Says an Indian settler in Dubai 
bitterly: "They decide to give the trophy 
to Pakistan even befem the tournament 
; begins." 

! Such statements, however, seem to be 
a little over the top, point out the organi¬ 
sers of the tournament, especially since 
; neutral umpires -r- in this case, Sri Lan¬ 
kan r— olfydate over the matches. Cri- 
, tics tove a difTerent slow to tell. They ; 

that the selection of the umpires is j 
; hot'td the international Cricket Con- 


fcrence (ICC) and is, hence, open to 
question. Several India supporters, for 
instance, find the spate of LBW deci¬ 
sions that went against their team at a cru¬ 
cial point in the tie against Pakistan 
somewhat suspicious. 

In the nonnal course, such debatable 
decisions would be dismissed as part of 
the game, but the stakes in Shaijah are 
too high to permit that. No, it is not just a 
question of prize money — which is 
important enough —■ but of national 


honour and prestige. Indian expatriates 
insist that they are victimi.sed by their 
Pakistani neighbours throughout the 
year, if their team loses the tournament. 

Says Devender Singh Gill, a resident 
of Sharjah: "Tempo and busloads of 
Pakistanis come to my shop for weeks 
after the tournament and shout slogans 
against India to harass me." 

Fortunately though, matters have yet 
to take a communal turn. Indian 
Muslims suffer the same fate as their 
Hindu and Sikh compatriots and are, the¬ 
refore, as keen on an Indian victory. 
Underworld don Dawood Ibrahim, for 
instance, decorates his box with miniatu¬ 
re versions of the tricolour and shouts 
out his support for the Indian team, with 


fiawood Ibrahim’s box (ioft) and erlckat fans: more Pakistanis than Indians 
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Finally, it was the Board of Control 
for Cricket in Pakistan (BCCP) that 
resolved the confusion by declining to 
play in Bombay. Soon after, the BCCI’s 
vice-president A.W. Kanmadikar infor¬ 
med the BCA that the Bombay match 
was off. However, the BCCl insisted 
that the tour was still very much on. 
According to the new schedule, Paki¬ 
stan and India would play their first 
match in Madras and another venue 
would be chosen in place of the cancell¬ 
ed game in Bombay. 

Meanwhile, there was considerable 
speculation that defence minister Sha- 
rad Pawar and Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster Sudhakarrao Naik may have played 
a less than honourable role in the fracas. 
Only a day before Thackeray’s Dussc- 
hra speech. Pawar had surprised obser¬ 
vers by strongly denouncing Pakistan 


k_/aid Sunil Gavaskar 
about the cancellation, "It 
is an unfortunate decision, 
but every country vkill 
certainly be worried about 
the security of its players" 



" his camp-followers jJrovlding vocal 
back-up. During the India-Pakistan final 
this time round, such Indian film stars as 
Feroz and Sanjay Khan were booed loud¬ 
ly as they left the stadium after seven 
wickets were down, as were Mrs Madh- 
viraje Scindia and Randh'ir and Rajiv 
Kapoor. 

■ For Bukhatir and Co., there are big 
bucks involved. The chief organiser is 
said to earn Rs S crpres out of die tourna¬ 
ment every year. Every hoarding in the 
stadium goe$ for diihams 30,000 and the 
total earnings from this sector amount to 
US$ 6-7 lal^s. The sponsorship fee for 
the tournament—this time paid by ITC 
— domes to US$ J.5 lakhs. The west 
and east ends of the stadium ate sponsor¬ 
ed by such companies as Sanyo, which 



give the organisers US$ 50,000 each. 
Sponsorship of the drinks trolley is fixed 
at US$ 25,000. Television rights go for 
USS 3 lakhs while other puUidty 
accounts for US$1 lakh. Tickets amount’ 
to another USS i 1 lakhs. 

The total takings amount to USS 25. 
lakhs, while expenses come to USS ^10 
lakhs, including participation fee 
(90,000 per team), prize money 
(50,000), benefit purse (1.5 lakhs), hos¬ 
pitality (2 lakhs) and ground maintenan¬ 
ce (2 lakhs). Profits amount to USS 
15-17 lakhs, making the toumamenf 
big money-spinner for Bukhatir. 

No Indian involvement in the organi¬ 
sation is sought despite the fact that the 
touniament succeeds only because of 
India’s participation: the crowds awie 
in only for the India-Pakistan matches! 
Not surprisingly then, this leads to a Ibt 
of .resentment. Said one senior Indian 
player: "Why do we come to this pl^ 
when we know that we are being chea¬ 
ted? If In(h%stops attending, this shoptof 
Bukhatir will be closed." 

One reason for the Indian presence 
could be the hospitality extended to 
board officials by Bukhatir, which inclu- 
I desfieeairfare,hotelstayandmudiwin- 
I tog an^ dining, (Though B(X1 president 
and tiidon minister fmr tourism and civil 
aviation Madhavmo Scindia did not 
accept Bokhatir*s offer.) Not surprising¬ 
ly thdn. Ihdian offidtddom is only too 
tm die country's patiicipation in 
tbiei Shadfdi jambotee. 

Btd dw 1991 experience may well 

dtaitfi^ii^thaL 


and its interference in this country. Giv¬ 
en that Pawar is a personal friend of 
Thackeray’s and not wholly antipathetic 
toward.s the Shiv Sena, newspapers 
began a,sking the question; could Pawar 
have intentionally prepared the ground 
for Thackeray to launch his ban- 
j the-match campaign? (Thackeray den¬ 
ies this suggestion flatly, "What !■ said 
had nothing to do with Pawar,.','.he told 
Sunday.) 

Nevertheless, some believed that the 
defence minister had good reason Cor col¬ 
luding with Thackeray on,,ihi§ issue. 
Pawar's moij'yc; to embarrass his rival 
Madhavrao Scindia, who is.pre$ident of 
the BCCl. If the Bombay match was call¬ 
ed off, it would be construed as a politi¬ 
cal defeat for Scindia, the argument 
went. .. . 

As for Pawar’s protege. S.udhakarrao 
Naik, wasn’t he extremely unwilling to 
hold the match once the Sena called the 
handh? Why didn’t he take a tougher 
line against the Sena threat? And so on. 

H owever, the political dimension to 
the controversy at home was soon 
overshadowed by Pakistan’s decision to 
call off the whole one-day tour because 
of the threat of sabotage in venues such 
as Gwalior, Jalandhar and Madras. "The 
atmosphere is not conducive to playing 
cricket because political factions have 
threatened to physically obstruct the 
game," said the BCCP official Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan by way of explanation. 

The Indian cricket officios reacted to 
Pakistan’s announcement cautiously.' 
BCCl president Madhavrao Scindia 
described the Pakistani cricket board’s 
decision to Sunday as "most iinfortuna- 
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"I am surprised" 


BCCIpresident Madhavrao Scindia on Pakistan’s 
decision to cancel the tour 


Q: What do you feel about the per* 
formance of the Indian team in 
Sharjah? 

A: 1 think the Indian team performed 
excellently in Shaijah except in the 
matches which really mattered. It 
won three matches and in the fourth 


Sunday: How do you view 
Pakistan’s decision not to come to 
India for the one-day cricket 
series? 

Madhavrao Scindia: it is a most 
unfortunate decision. We were look¬ 
ing forward to the Pakistan tour. As 
far as security is concerned, there 
were no problems in Madras, Calcut¬ 
ta, Delhi and other venues. However,, 
the Pakistanis were apprehensive. So 
we decided to postpone the tourna¬ 
ment to a mutually convenient date. 
There is no point pressuring people 
to come here when they are reluctant 
to come. 

Ail I can say is that this is the 
second time that Pakistan has called 
off the tour. It worries me to organise 
tours in future. It also affects cricket¬ 
ing relations between the two 
countries. 

Q: Doesn't the cancellation of the 
tour .spell a financial loss for the 
board? 

A: Of course. It is a major loss. If the 
tour had taken place, the board would 
have earned crores of rupees at a time 
when we are badly in need of finan¬ 
ces. But monetary constraints do not 
matter. What matters is the cricket¬ 
ing relations between the two 
countries. 

Q: Imran Khan has .said that the 
Pakistani government did not take 
the players’ views into account 
while making the decision. What is 
your reaction to this? 



A; I find it, therefore, even more 
suprising that the lour has been call¬ 
ed off. The Pakistani team left .Shar¬ 
jah on 26 October, but no one mentio¬ 
ned at that time that the tour would be 
put off...I was taken aback when f 
came to know about the cancellation. 
The disappointment is especially 
great for the young cricketers. And 
the cricket-loving public of both the 
countries has been deprived of excell¬ 
ent cricket as a result of this decision. 

Q: Were you prepared to protect 
the Pakistani players after the Shiv 
Sena threat? 

A: Law and order is a state subject. 
The state governments had made the. 
necessary arrangements. 


match, victory was morally ours. We 
were made to play when the light was 
very poor and lost by four runs only. 
As far as the final is concerned, we 
were beaten in all the departments. 
But that is cricket, the uncertainty of 
cricket. 

Q: Do you think the umpiring was 
biased? 

A: I would not like to comment. But I 
should like to say that the three conse¬ 
cutive LBW decisions should go 
down in the Guinness Book Of 
Records. But I am not casting any 
aspersions. 

M«rvl0wdbylhfiv$laiMm/N»w 

DmUa 


te" and admitted to being surprised by it. 
But. clearly, many in the cricket esta¬ 
blishment felt that Pakistan need not 
have resorted to this extreme step. That 
while refusing to play in Bombay was 
understandable, there would have been 
no serious problems of security m other 
venues. 

Afdtbugh they were not saying as 
much, some officials felt that Pakistan’s 
decision to keep off was politically moti¬ 
vated. Was Pakistan using the trouble in 


T 

JLhackeray has played a 
role in determining 
Indo-Pak cricket history. 
His stance has jeopardised 
the very future of cricket 
between India and Pakistan 


Bombay as an excuse to make the point 
that the situation in India was very politi¬ 
cally disturbed? 

If this theory gained credence, it is lar¬ 
gely because the decision to call off the 
tour was apparently taken at the political 
level. BCCI president Scindia was con¬ 
stantly in touch with his Pakistani coun¬ 
terparts during the tournament at Shar¬ 
jah but got no indication from them that 
it might be cancelled. "No one mention¬ 
ed to me at that lime that the tour would 
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be put off. I was taken aback when I 
came to know about the cancellation," 
he told Sunday. 

Moreover. Pakistani Captain Imran 
Khan told this magaYinc that the deci¬ 
sion was taken by the "foreign office, 
maybe after consulting the (cricket) 
board". But he added: "I wouldn't be sur¬ 
prised if this decision was taken by the 
foreign office alone." 

If minister for external affairs 
Madhavsinh Solanki is to be believed, 
then the Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif was directly responsible 
for the cancellation. According to him. 
Shard met with officials of the cricket 
board of Pakistan. And that while most 
of the members were for f^akistan 
playing, the Pnine Minister prevailed 
upon them to postpone the tour 

Reactions in India to Pakistan’s deci¬ 
sion varied. While minister of water 
resources V C. Shukla described it as 
"very unfriendly" and lormcr sceictary 
of the Uttar Piadesli cricket as.sociation 
as "disgracelul", others weie more 
restrained Said Sunil Ci.ivaskar to 
Sunday. "It is an unfortunate decision, 
but every country will certainly be worri¬ 
ed about the security of us players. 
Cricket between India and Pakistan 
should be cricket and not resemble a 
war." Added BCCI secretary C. Naga- 
raj: "Sports is a binding factor between 
countries We had hoped that this one- 
day series would provide good non- 
controvcrsial cricket" 

I f India reacted with such disappoint¬ 
ment, it IS partly because this is the 
second time that Pakistan has called off 
a tour on short notice. The country's 
team was scheduled to visit India last 
year, but the tour was cancelled because 
of the disturbed situation that prevailed 
in the country (The BJP’s Ram Jannuib- 
hoomi agitation was at its height when 
Pakistan opted out.) 

As it did then, this decision of 
Pakistan’s has cost the Indian cricket 
establishment dearly needed money 
Cricket grounds in five centres had been 
prepared for the matches, hoiudings and 
other publicity material readied and 
tickets printed. But it was not the expen¬ 
diture but the I0.SS of earnings that is the 
biggest blow. As Madhavrao Scindia 
says: "If the tour had taken place, the 
board would have earned crorcs of 
rupees at a time when we arc badly in 
need of finance." 

The mood, of course, was completely 


dissimilar in the Shiv Sena camp, 
Thackeray said Pakistan’s ‘no’ to the 
lour was a slap on the face of Indian 
cricket officials who were hell-bent on 
seeing it through. He congratulated his 
,Shiv .Sainiks and the public for uphold¬ 


ing patriotism and standing by the 
motherland. 

. Thackeray wouldn’t be completely 
unjustified if he views the cancellation 
as hts own victory. It appears that the 
Sena was initially worried about the 



Agitated spectators In Karachi are urged to keep calm: feelings run high during 
Indo-Pak matches 



Sachin Tendulkar in Sharjah: a victim of 
unfair umpiring? 


repercussions of opposing what is a very 
popular game But this time. Thackeiay 
has touched a chord in some Bom- 
bayites An opinion poll conducted for a^ 
city newspaper by .MARG (Market and 
Research Group) revealed that while a 
majority of the residents f.ivoiired the 
holding of the Bombay match, an 
impressive .18 per cent went along with 
Thackeray. They agreed that it should be 
cancelled in view of Pakistan’s attempts 
to destabilise India. 

The Shiv Sena supremo is unmoved 
by arguments that politics must be divor¬ 
ced from sport. He claims that it is foo¬ 
lish foi cricket to take precedence over 
politics, especially at a time when 
Pakistani infiltrators arc playing haviK- 
in Kashmir. 

Not everybody will accept this thesis. 
But one thing is almost certain. With the 
.Shiv Sena agitation, it will be a long 
lime before Pakistan plays in India 
again. Would you believe that this was 
all because of one accidental remark? • 

Mukand Pmdmaaabhan with Rallv 
Shukla/Shaijah and New Delhi and 
NamHa Khanna/Bombay 
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TERROR IN TERAI 


Is Pakistan behind the sudden rise of extremist 
activities in Uttar Pradesh? 


I ■vt'as a mciiculously planned 
ralion cxccuicd with a professio¬ 
nal touch On the night of 17 Octo¬ 
ber, around 3.(XX) people had 
gathered at the local Ramlila 
ground m Rudrapur, a small town in the 
Terai region of Uttar Pradesh, to watch a 
giant effigy of Ravana being reduced to 
ashes. But it didn't take long for the 
miMKl of festivity to turn into one of 
gloom. 

Just as the grand show began around 
11.30 at night, a loud blast was heard at 
the rear end of the ground. A powerful 
bomb had gone off—the intensity of the 
cxplosioncan be gauged by the fact that 
It sunk a ten-feet deep cratei—killing bO 
people on the spot and injuring more 
than .300 others. C3iolclal Rajput, who 
was running a temporary tea stall oppo¬ 
site the ground, recalled; "I was serving 
tea to customers when 1 suddenly saw a 
blinding flash of light followed by a 
loud explosion. Thick smoke soon 
engulfed the area. And before 1 could 
react, a severed hand came flying like a 
missile and landed near my stall. I was 
too frightened to do anything." 




The nightmare didn’t end there. Hven 
as the panicky relatives of the dead and 
the injured were busy carting the victims 
to the nearby J.J. Hospital, another 
bomb went off near the emergency 
ward. The explosive was kept inside a tif¬ 
fin box and placed on a cycle parked out¬ 
side the ward Though no one was kil¬ 
led, many were injured and there was 
utter confusion. The people who had 
brought the dead and the injured fled in 
panic. Said Mahesh Kumar, who was hit 
by a splinter "I had come to see my 
neighbour's son, who was injured m the 
Ramlila blast I was standing outside the 
emergency room where he w'as being 
treated Suddenly. 1 heard a loud sound 
and I fell unconscious. I had suffered 
grievous injury and had to be operated 
upon." 

Initial investigations revealed that 
"seven Sikh boys", who were seen by 
many hanging aiound the Ramlila 
grounds on that fateful night, were 
behind the blasts And police sources 
claimed that the youths, who fled the 
scene soon after the incident, were mem¬ 
bers of the Bhindranwale Saffron Tiger 
Force led by Swaran Singh Juanda, one 
of the many extremist outfits of Punjab. 


Their aim apparently was to avenge the 
killing of "innocent Sikhs in Pilibhit by 
the police a couple iX months back". 

In fact, over the last one year, the 
Terai region of Uttar Pradesh had beco¬ 
me a hotbed of terrorist activities. This 
follows the large-scale migration of 
people from Punjab and encounters bet¬ 
ween the local police and the militants 
were frequent iKcurrenccs. The dense 
jungles in the vicinity, of course, provid¬ 
ed an excellent cover for the extremists 

But what has really worried the auf^o- 
rities IS the warning that the intelligeiiee 
agencies have sent out tunc and again. 
1 hat the Rudrapui blasts may be just the 
beginning of a sinister game that Paki¬ 
stan IS up to destabilise Uttar Piadesh, 
after being successful in fomenting 
trouble in Punjab and Kashmir. The devi¬ 
lish plan, accoiding to the sleuths, goes 
something like this' step up terrorism in 
UP to coincide it with the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad's programme of starting work 
on the Ram temple m Ayodhya. The ulti¬ 
mate objective is to forge a Sikh- 
Muslim alliance to take on the Hindus. 
The timing and the place of the blasts arc 
significant. They occurred just a few 
days after the VHP’s i/io yug/iu preced- 
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Punjab militants: Making a new home in tha Taral 


ing ihc conMruclion (il'ihe Rain Manclir 
According to the Union home mini¬ 
stry, at least four to five hard-core Pun¬ 
jab militant groups are active in the 
Terai region. They include the Khalistan 
Commando Force (KCF), the Khalistan 
Liberation Front (KLF) and the Babbar 
Khalsa. And each of these groups arc 



The Rudrapur 
blasts may be 


beginning of a 
sinister game 
Pakistan is up to: 
destabilise Uttar 
Pradesh after 
being successful 
in fomenting 
trouble in Punjab 
and Kashmir 


believed to have sent an estimated 
2(X)-250 well-trained members to Lhtar 
Pradesh to unleash terror in the area 

rraditionally. the Tciai region has 
always served as a sale haven lor mv riad 
terrorist outlits. whose members find it 
fairly easy to cross over through Ihc 
India-Nepal border when in trouble. But 
that's not the only reason why Ihc Pun¬ 
jab killers have chosen Uttar Pradesh as 
then retreat, the demographic and econo¬ 
mic profile of the Teiai is what has made 
the place attractive to the Punjab 
militants 

Tcrai today is a lairly prosperous area 
and though the Sikh population is not 
very huge, most ol them arc moneyed 
people doing roaring business. Thus, 
It's fairly easy for Ihc terrorists to gather 
funds. In fact, according to intelligence 
sources, the ultras have collected a 
couple of crores since August last year. 
What’s more, many of the Sikh families 
settled here often provide shelter to Ihc 
militants without even knowing what 
their guests arc up to. 

T he home ministry and the state 
government have belatedly woken 
up to the problem. While New Delhi has 


agieeillo help out with more forces, the 
" t!S;i;tgjmc has ofeaytd a proposal moot- 
'ed-hy»lhe state-police chief. Prakash 
Singh, to equip trie cops with modem 
weapons and step up vigilance along the 
borders with Nepal and Delhi. The sta¬ 
le’s intelligence network will also be 
strengthened as part of this revamping 
operation. 

New Delhi has already been assisting 
the state government in its offensuie 
against the Terai militants. In early SSp- 
lember this year, the Centre had rushed 
ten companies ol paramilitary forces-to 
the state's troubled areas like Moraba- 
bad, Nainiial and Pilibhit. Most of these 
forces were later pressed into service in 
the massive combing operation launch¬ 
ed soon after the Rudrapur blasts. 

The Centre has also sent a team of 
experts to UP to assist the local authori¬ 
ties. And the Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (CBl) has been asked to pass on 
all relevant infomiaiion about Punjab 
terrorist gangs to the Uttar Pradesh 
police 

Senior home ministry officials feel 
that the one factor which has helped ter¬ 
rorist outfits to expand their operations 
in slates like Uttar Pradesh is the "com¬ 
plete paralysis of the judicial process" 
All the couits—right from the toplothe 
district level—are reluctant lo pass 
judgements on lerronsni-rclatcd cases: 
the judges cither keep them in cold stora¬ 
ge or pass on the cases to their juniors 

Take a look at the statistics. In the last 
couple of years, less than five percent of 
the cases under the rcrrorisl and Djijrup- 
tive Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADA) have been disposed off by the 
judiciary in the troubled areas of Punjab, 
Kashmir and Delhi. The plight of Jinda 
and .Sukha is also a case in point. It has 
been more than three years that the 
Supreme Court sentenced both of them 
todeath in theGcncr.il A S. Vaidya mur¬ 
der case. But they are yet lo be hanged as 
their appeal is still to be decided on. 

The feeling in the home ministry is 
that It's high time the judiciary accorded 
priority lo TADA cases and set a deadli¬ 
ne for passing a judgement on such 
issues. Because, it’s this delay that’s res¬ 
ponsible for the increased terrorist activi¬ 
ties throughout the country. Unle,ss tho 
courts act fast, there is little that the law- 
enforcing agencies can do to contain the 
tide of extremism. • 

Ritfmev 8hanam/N»w DtlM mnd 
K»tm Narottamramui/lludrmpur 








Sins of 


The two commissions of enquiry on the Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination fail to make any headway 


C ommissions of enquiry are. 

as a nile, set up only to be 
forgotten. But somehow 
one expected that the twt) 
panels set up to investigate 
the Rajiv Gandhi assassination—under 
Justice J.S Venna and Justice M.C. Jain 
—would prove an exception. Such 
hopes, however, proved unfounded, 
with the two ostensibly high-powered 
commissions finding it difficult to begin 
work—leave alone carrying the investi¬ 
gations to their logical end. 

The Verma Commisssion, constitut¬ 
ed to enquire into the security lapses 
leading to the assassination of the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister, could hold its first 
hearing only on 7 October—more than 
four months after it was set up. And as if 
this inordinate delay was not shtK'king 
enough, the central government went 
unrepresented before the panel, leading 
the beleaguered Justice Verma to 
remark as to why the Union government 
found it so difficult to nominate a coun- 
.sel when the Tamil Nadu government 
had managed to do so. But no name was 
forthcoming from the central govern¬ 
ment until the last week of October, des¬ 
pite the fact that the commission’s term 
expires on 31 December, 1991. 

The case of the Jain Commission 
—constituted to probe into the conspira¬ 
torial aspects of the assassination—is 
even worse. The commis.sion has not 
been able to commence work nine 
weeks after it was set up, on 23 August. 
Headed by the retired Chief Justice of 
the Delhi High Court, the commission is 
potentially far more important than the 
Verma panel because of its terms of refe¬ 
rence. Its term ends on 23 February. 
1992, with six months being allotted to 
it to complete its work. 

But the urgency notwithstanding, it 
was only in the third week of October 
that theCentre released Rs 18 lakhs to 
enable the commis.sion to begin its 
work. The commission requires no less 


than 40 persons on its staff, including 
several senior officers, if it is to fulfil its 
brief. But because of the non¬ 
availability of funds no appointments 
could be made to the commission. Later, 
the name of its secretary was announ¬ 
ced, but the .sensitive post of security 
advisor still lies empty. 

Generally, the security advi.sor to 
such commissions is drawn from one of 
the intelligence agencies, since apart 
from advising the chairman of security- 
related technicalities, he is also responsi¬ 
ble for coordinating among the various 
secunty agencies on behalf of the 
commission. 

According to informed sources, a reti¬ 
red intelligence officer is being consider¬ 
ed for the post of security advisor to the 
JainCommission, a choice that has met 
with less than universal approbation. Cri¬ 
tics of the move point out that both Justi¬ 
ce Jain and the commission’s secretary, 
D.R. Luthra.arc retired from .service (the 


latter as additional registrar of the Supre¬ 
me Court). The choice of the security 
advisor is, therefore, crucial, for a serv¬ 
ing person would be better placed to 
play a useful role. 

T he choice of security advisor for the 
Verma Commission, A.P. Bhatna- 
gar, has also created some controversy. 
Experts maintain that Bhatnagar does 
not have enough experience of VIP .secu¬ 
rity to be able to do Justice to the job. He 
has worked as joint director (VIP .secu¬ 
rity) for a year in the Intelligence Bureau 
(IB) before being asked to serve on the 


A tale of two commissions □ And llu’ir non-filth inniiit'^ 




Non-cooperation 

The Jain Commission, 
constituted on 23 August, could 
not begin work for more than nine 
weeks because of the central 
government’s failure to release 
funds. The Union government 
has yet to nominate its counsel to 
the Verma Commission, thus 
seriously impairing the panel’s 
functioning. 


Appointments 

Several posts on the two 
commissions still lie vacant, 
including the crucial one of 
security advisor to the Jain 
Commission. The choice of 
security advisor to the Verma 
Comnijssion is also less than 
universally popular. 
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Tha two pwMis set 
up to investigate 
UieRpliv 
assassination— 
under Justice J.S. 
Vernia and Justice 
M.C. Jain—are 
finding it dHfleult to 
be0n work, leave 
alone carrying the 
Investigations to 
their logical end 


VermaCommission.Says a senior offici¬ 
al: "They should have picked up such 
officers who have worked in VIP securi- 
ly for at least a decade as only they 
would have a tan idea of the changes in 
the security environment and the differ¬ 
ence in the nuances of threats and threat 
perception." 

The general perception ol Bhatnagar 
is that while he is a competent officer in 
his own right, security is not his forte. 
And the issue of security is crucial to the 
Verma Commission, whose terms of 
reference are: to identify the .security lap¬ 
ses leading to the assassination; to fix res¬ 


ponsibility for these lapses; and recom¬ 
mend measures which would prevent 
such assassinations in the future. 

As far as the Jain Conimis.sion is con¬ 
cerned, the security advisor would best 
be drawn from the Research and Ana¬ 
lysis Wing (RAW), the external intellig¬ 
ence agency, as the conspiracy to assassi¬ 
nate Rajiv may well have been hatched 
in. or with the connivance of, some fore¬ 
ign country. 

But while questions such as these are 
debated, the Jain Commission remains 
in limbo. It appears unlikely that the 
commission will be able to hold its first 




The Jain Commission will only 
issue notices to various 
individuals and government 
agencies in November. A 
month’s time will then have to be 1 
given to them to prepare their f 
case. And since this deadline is " 
not always respected, the 5 
commission will not be able to ^ 
hold more than a few preliminary | 
hearings before its term expires. | 



Lejgal handicaps 

The commissions do not have 
contempt of court powers and 
hence may find it difficult to 
impose their authority on 
witnesses. Also, while the Jain 
Commissionclaims to have the 
power to compell its witnesses, 
there is some dispute as to 
whether the Verma Commission 
is thus privileged. 


public hearing ..this year. The commis- 
3onis expocterfto issue notices to promi- 
'^ni^individuak* and such government 
agencies as RA"W, IB, CBI, theCabinet 
secretariat and theUnion home mini.stiy 
among others, in the first week of 
November. At least 30 days time will 
have to be given to them to prepare their 
statements before they can be asked to 
depose. 

As the experience of the Verma Com¬ 
mission shows, however, this deadline 
is unlikely to be respected by the nation¬ 
’s bureaucracy and its police force. .So, 
by the time the commisstoji‘^',..Jtftrm 
draws to a close, it will not be able to 
hold more than a few preliminary 
hearings. 

T he two commissions also face a .seri¬ 
ous handicap in that they do not have 
power to enforce contempt of court. 
(The case of the Kuldip Singh Commis¬ 
sion should be fresh in public memory: 
Ramakrishna Hcgde called its chairman 
all Sorts of names, and he could only list¬ 
en in silence.) Also, there is some doubt 
as to whether the commissions have the 
power to compel a witness. Under the 
relevant section of the Commissions of 
Enquiry Act, a witness—-however 
powerful he or she may be—can be com¬ 
pelled to appear and depose befme the 
commission, in case there is any unwil¬ 
lingness on his or her part. While Jam 
Commission .sources claim that the 
power of thus compelling a witness is 
vested in it, there is some dispute as to 
whether the Vemia Commission is thus 
privileged. 

Not that the heads and members of the 
commission have any privileges at all. 
On the contrary, both Justice Jain and 
secretary Luthra have yet to be paid their 
•salaries by the government, even though 
the latter was appointed as far back as 
the last week of August. To make mat¬ 
ters worse. Justice Jain has al.so been ser¬ 
ved with an official letter asking him to 
vacate his 15 Akbar Road official 
bungalow, as it happens to fall in the 
Delhi High Court pool. And since Ju.sti- 
ce Jain has retired as Chief Justice of the 
High Court, he is no longer entitled to it. 

Of course, no alternative accommoda¬ 
tion has been suggested. How the for¬ 
mer judge is to carry out his responsibili¬ 
ties in the absence of a house in the capi¬ 
tal is, evidently, not the government’s 
concern. 

Commissions of enquiry, clearly, can 
expect no help from the powers that be. • 

9Hmnnm/N»w DmIM 
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GUEST COLUMN 


MURLIDEORA 


BRIDGING THE 
CHASM 


Politics never stood in the way ofRamnath 
Goenka \s relationships 


W I knew Ramnath 
Goenka for the last 
15 years of his life. 

B ^ 

tionship that poli- 
tics rarely cluisc to 

_ V . I found ourselves on 

the same side. Most of the time, he was 
opposed to the Congress and to Indira 
Gandhi, while I was a dedicated member 
of the parly. 


But politics was everything and noth¬ 
ing to Ramnath Goenka He lived, brea¬ 
thed, ate politics, and yet, he was pt;rfcci- 
ly willing to put it aside when it came to 
personal relationships, 

I first realised this during the Janata 
period when I was mayor of Bombay. 
Sanjeeva Reddy was President of India 
and, as mayor, it fell to me to organise an 
official luncheon at my residence in his 
honour 

,1 belonged to a party that Reddy had 
spent much of the last decade fighting 
And I was also young and relatively inex¬ 
perienced. The lunch, therefore, became 



Politics was everything and nothing to Ramnath Goenka. 
He lived, breathed, ate politics, and yet, he was perfectly 
willing to put it aside when it came to personal 
relationships 



"What I like about him 
(Ohirubhai)," said 
Ramnathji, "is that he is not 
a hypocrite" 


the cause of much tension and nervous¬ 
ness for me Ramnathp, who did not 
know me particularly well then, .sensed 
my tenseness 

He took over completely. Reddy was 
an old f riend of his and he was able to 
change the atmosphere from one of star¬ 
chy formality to total mfoimality 

The lunch was a success. And I breath¬ 
ed a sigh of relief. 

RAMNATHJI HAD serious differences 
with Indira Gandhi. But he never let 
these differences spin out of control or 
damage what he perceived as the nation¬ 
al interest 

I remember his attitude to the heads of 
government meeting of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM). The news 
of the Nellie massacre had just trickled 
in and Indiraji was concerned that Indi¬ 
a’s image would be dented in the eyes of 
the world leaders who had gathered in 
New Delhi. 

One Saturday afternoon, Pranab Muk- 
herjee (then the PM’s alternate delegate) 
phoned and mentioned how concerned 
Mrs Gandhi was. By some coincidence, 
Ramnathji was at my place (for a bridge 
session) and heard me speaking to Pra¬ 
nab babu. 

He swung into action immediately. 
The editorial departments of all his publi- 
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"I will play with you," Ramnathji told Scindia, 
"but I want to make It clear that we will not 
touch on the subject of your mother or on 
politics during our conversation " 


Ramnathji would admit that he had backed "a 
three*legged horse". As the Raja went beckon 
promise after promise, he moaned; "This man, he 
has proved that even Rajiv Gandhi was better!" 


cations were told not to carry anything 
that could be interprefed as a reflection 
on the government and on Indiraji dur¬ 
ing the NAM session. India's image was 
paramount as long as the world leaders 
were in town. When they departed, the 
papers could resume their hostile editori¬ 
al stances. 

RAMNATHJI’S RELATIONS with 
Indiraji improved during the last months 
of her life and by the time Rajiv Gandhi 
won his mas.sive 1984 mandate, both the 
Indian Express and Ramnathji had beco¬ 
me enthusiastic fans. 

Rajiv Gandhi met Ramnathji for the 
first time at a breakfast meeting that I 
organised. 1 remember thinking "it is 
love at first sight" as the two RGs took to 
each other with wannth and affection. 
Ramnathji glowed with paternal pride 
and Rajivji deferred to his age and 
experience. 

At the end of the meeting as they got 
up. Rajivji said "pehle aap". But Ram¬ 
nathji wasn’t having any of it. "This is 
my hou.se," he said expaiisively, "and 
you are my honoured guest. So, pehle 
aap." 

I sometimes find it hard to.^believe 
that relations soured to the extent they 
did. In those days. I had the sense that we 
were all on the same side. Ip J985, when 


we were looking for a suitable plot of 
land on which to build the new Congress 
Bhavan in Delhi. Ramnathji himself 
volunteered to help find a spot. He even 
went so far as to speak to a Mr Dalmia to 
ask if he would be willing to offer the 
plot he owned. 

By 1987, all that had become a distant 
memory. 

IN 1988, when Ramnathji had declared 
war on the Congress government in 
New Delhi, I must admit to a feeling of 
slight apprehension about how these 
political developments would affect our 
relationship. 

1 need not have worried. 

In '85, he had made it clear that our 
relationship had nothing to do with poli¬ 
tics. For instance, when I was organising 
the Congress centenary session in Bom¬ 
bay, he cautioned me against trying to 
do too much on my own. It was not that 
he doubted my ability, he said, but in his 
experience, it was always wise to leave 
the fund-collecting to a committee of 
party members. "Otherwise," he war¬ 
ned, "they will say that you have swindl¬ 
ed all the money." He knew about these 
things, he said, having organised the 
Avadi Congress session in the Fifties. 

As relations between him and the 
government worsened, our friendship 


seemed insulated from such external 
considerations. The bridge sessions 
—on Saturday afternoons at my home 
—retained their warmth. Politics was 
not allowed to intrude. 

I should have realised that Ramnathji 
did not mix politics with pleasure. Once, 
some years before, he had come to my 
house to play bridge and had discovered 
with a start that Madhavrao Scindia was 
one of the players. 

"I will play with you," he told,Scin¬ 
dia. "but I want to make it clearihat we 
will not touch on the subject-of yoiir 
mother or on politics during our 
conversation." 

Scindia agreed and the game was a 
success. 

IF HIS political views ever intruded on 
the relationship, it was in the form of his 
jokes. 

I remember partnering him and watch¬ 
ing aghast as we lost a game we should 
have won because of his mistake. Ram¬ 
nathji realised that he had lost us the 
game, but remained irrepressible. 

"It doesn't matter," he gleefully infor¬ 
med the other players. "As though it mat¬ 
ters to Murii; all that has happened is 
that the Congress party has lost some of 
its funds." 

The circumstances in which he made 
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the remark and his impish chann ensur¬ 
ed that nobody look olTenct—not even 
me! 

Ramnuthji could say what he liked 
because his fitends knew that in limes of 
need they could depend on him. 

THIS IS lot something that I like to brag 
about, but I am the man who mlnxlueed 
him to Dhirubhai Ambani —with such 
iini'orlunalc eonsetjuonces tor everyone! 

They first met at a small dinner that 1 
hail organised at the I'aj in Delhi. Ram- 
nalh|i s(x‘nt the entire evening examin¬ 
ing Ambani and 1 could sense that he 
was trying to dissect him. Outwardly of 
course, he exuded all the honhomw that 
he reserved for his good friends. 

I asked him afterwards what he made 
of Dhirubhai. "What I like about him." 
he said, "is that he is not a hypocrite " 
This was an ambiguous remark open to 
many interpretations, but I had the feel¬ 
ing that he had taken to Ambani. And 
sure enough, he saw a lot ot Dhirubhai 
after that 

As cveiybody knows, the relation¬ 
ship soured. And 1 think that it reached 
the point of no return Neither side was 
prepared to forget or forgive. 


By the time Rajiv won his 
massive 1984 mandate, both 
the Indian Express and 
Ramnathji had become 
enthusiastic fans of his 

But even then, R.imnathji was capa¬ 
ble of sm.ill kindnesses When Dhirub¬ 
hai was admitted to faslok Hospital lol- 
lowing Ins stroke, Ramnathp mstriieled 
his staff not toeariy ail) ,uiti-Amhani sto¬ 
ries lliat could aflect his health. 

IT 1$ hardly a seeiet that, by the end. 


Ramnuthji had given up on V.P. Singh. 
His early enthusiasm had turned to deep 
disillusionment and, in his more candid 
moments, he would admit that he had 
backed "a three-legged horse". As the 
Raja went back on promise after promi¬ 
se, Ramnathji moaned: "This man, he 
has proved that even Rajiv Gandhi was 
better!" 

Would the two RGs have made up 
had they not died within months of each 
other? • 

My feeling is that they would have. 
When Ramnathji went to Delhi for .S.P. 
Jain's daughter’s wedding, I arranged a 
brief meeting. But Ramnathji's health 
was so poor that he could not carry the 
conversation beyond a few words of 
greeting Call it wishlul thinking, but I 
was convinced that the bitterness had 
abated on both sides. 

Now that they are both gone, I coflso- 
le myself with the thought that a need¬ 
less feud w'as on the verge ot ending. 
Say what you like about Ramnathji, but 
he was not vindictive on a fvrsonal 
level Me had his likes. And he had his 
pet hates But he was great enough to 
rise above vendetta when it came to 
human beings. • 
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Cambodian connection 

The political developments in Pnom Penh are of vital importance to India 


Whether or not the UvS- 
Soviet agreement to 
stop arming their res¬ 
pective allies in 
Afghanistan would 
bring peace to that 
strife-tom country is 
still far from clear, 
oth Washington and at 
the United Nations headquarters in New 
York is that the equally intractable and 
even more tragic conflict in Cambodia is 
almost certain to end before the year is 
out. Indeed, a remarkably precise time 
schedule for the resolution of the Cambo¬ 
dian imbroglio is being mentioned. If 
true, it is highly encouraging and worthy 
of a warm welcome. 

Evidently as a result "Of the rather 
rapid rapprochement between China 
and Vietnam, to say nothing of the 
increa.sing ciK)peration among the five 
permanent and veto-wielding members 
of the UN Security Counci I, the four war¬ 
ring factions in Cambodia have by and 
large agreed to the Cambodian solution 
painstakingly worked out in prolonged 
and often behind-the-sccnc negotiations. 

.Some loose ends remain to be tied up, 
however, and this would be expected to 
be done at the international conference 
on Cambodia in Paris, due to resume on 
31 October. The date is important. It is 
the birthday of Prince Sihanouk, unques¬ 
tionably the key figure in Cambodia, as 
much in the days of his exile as during 
his heyday, ended in 1970 by the stupid 
CIA coup that paved the way for the 
execrable Pol Pot regime which 
slaughtered nearly a third of Cambodi¬ 
a’s entire population. 

Such is the confidence of those who 
are masterminding the resolution of the 
Cambodian conflict that they have fixed 
14 November as the date on which Siha¬ 
nouk would at last return home to presi¬ 
de over the transitional set-up in Cambo¬ 
dia pending the holding of elections for 
which no date has yet been fixed. The 
precise designation of the Prince has yet 
to be decided. But, according to authori¬ 
tative sources here, he would be the 
virtual arbiter, or at least the arbitrator. 


of all disputes between the four factions 
which would uneasily be sharing power 
in the interim dispensation. Hun Sen 
would in all probability continue to be 
Prime Minister though there is still some 
resistance to this idea. 

The only Cambodian leader who is 
likely to suffer an eclipse is the present 
head of the Vietnam-backed govern¬ 
ment. Heng Samrin. The Khmer Rouge, 
the murderous faction, will, of course, 
have a place in the new set-up. Militari¬ 


ly, in fact, it will continue to be the most 
powerful constituent of the four-party 
combination. But its Chinese mentors 
have indicated that they would control 
its propensity for mischief and it has 
been agreed by all that Pol Pot would 
have no role to play in future. 

Altogether, the agreement on Canibti- 
dia that is in the offing is not particularly 
a neat one. But given the terrible mess 
made there, it would have been impossi¬ 
ble to get anything more than what seaso¬ 
ned observers of the Indo-China scene 
call "a grey solution". 

Since the immediate and main task 
before the Sihanouk-led interim govern¬ 
ment of Cambodia would be to rehabilit¬ 
ate the long-suffering victims of the 
Khmer Rouge massacres and build up 


the shattered Cambodian economy 
almost from scratch, the general expecta¬ 
tion is that some lime will have to elapse 
before the elections can lake place. Siha¬ 
nouk's ability to win the elections hands 
down will depend on the way he handles 
the task of rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion. Many countries will find it worth 
their while to back him in that Herculean 
effort. 

India has vital interests in Indo-China 
and a long history of friendship with 


Sihanouk and the moderate politics he 
represents. It should therefore not only 
stand up and be counted on his side but 
also take an active part in Cambodia's 
reconstruction. One has regretfully to 
record however that New Delhi’s inter- 
e.st in Cambodia has been strictly limited 
of late. Nalwar Singh has been the only 
member of the Indian foreign policy esta¬ 
blishment to lake in Cambodia the inter¬ 
est it deserves. But not only is he no lon¬ 
ger a minister in the foreign office but 
also he is out of Parliament. Others 
ought to take up from where he left off. 
Cambodia is much too important for us 
to be treated casually. India has had a 
supervisory role in all international 
accords on Indo-China. It must not be 
given up. • 
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Actinc As A Man 
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You A)n’t have to be a five - 
to be a Raymond’s man. 



ime Indian Derby winner 






In a nine-year racing career, 25-year old 
Pesi Shroff was voted Champion Jockey by 
the RWITC for fourteen seasons. He has 
contested 2383 races, won 746 and placed 
second or third in another 817. 

A phenomenal record by any reckoning, 
Indian or international. 

He has won the 
Indian Derby five times 
and the Indian Turf 
Invitation on four 
occasions, the 2000 
Guineas thrice, the 
1000 Guineas twice, 
winning most and 
placing in all the great 
Indian Classics. 

When not showing 
the opposition a clean 
pair of heels Pesi may,' 
on occasion, be seen showing off a more 
stylish length of leg in a light brown sparkle 
polyester, wool and silk suit tailored from 
that other winner, Raymond’s “Silverene”. 

You don’t have to be a racing legend to 
be a Raymond’s man. For that matter, you 
don’t even have to be a Raymond’s man. 

... but it helps. 


Rapontiis 

Never say no to life. 



Touch 

WILLOW! 

What a 
week-and-a- 
half! Briefly and sudden¬ 
ly, we have basked in 
international sunshine. 
Away from more tragic 
events at home, the result 
of‘natural’ phenomena 
—to which we are (with 
grief and a certain black 
resolution) not ever 
immune—we can seek a 
certain kind of comfort in 
the achievements of our 
men in the sports field. 

Lot)k at our Kapil Dev, 
for instance, (touch wil¬ 
low!) absolutely the first 
person to take 200 
wickets in one-day inter¬ 
nationals. The milestone 
was touched in Shaijah in 
the course of the Wills 
Sharjah Cup tournament 
where the participating 
nations are India, Paki¬ 
stan and the West Indies. 
Kapil’s 200th victim was 
Winston Benjamin of the 
West Indies who was trap- 
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KapilD«v:ourmanontiM spot 

ped leg before wicket. ling flag flying for quite 
Just reward for a player some time. His next tar- 
who has kept India’s bow- get; 300 wickets. 


; Pans of film 

. personality 
M.S. Sathyu are probably 
congratulating them¬ 
selves on the fact that 
their idol chose to wait 
more than a year so that 
his cherished serial Kayar 
(The Rope) would be 
released on nothing less 
than the coveted 9 pm 
slot. Because, by the time 
this Issue oytoNDAY is in 
the stands,will be 
dn gir. Dlrt^ Sathyu 


had been offered telecast¬ 
ing time on later slots, but 
resolved to hold out to 
Doordarshan authorities 

M.S. Sathyu: wMi to tiM 
waiting 



till he was granted prime 
time for his dramatisation 
of the Jnanpith award¬ 
winning Thakazhi Siva- 
sankara Pillai’s novel. 

The 26-episode story, 
has been ridden with con¬ 
troversy ever since its 
maker first conceived its 
serialisation, as much for 
the award it first earned in 
its original form in 1984 
as for its subject matter, 
especially under Sathyu’s 
treatment. It is to be enact¬ 
ed by some fairly impres¬ 
sive TV dramatis person- 
nae and so, unlikely to 
bore. 



Nobel 

PURSUITS 

■milllllll We knew it. 
IHBH You can’t be 
a Nobel prize-winner for 
literature and not evince 
at least^ passing interest 
in the written wealth of 
India. Except that Nadine 
Gordimer’s interest in the 
country is a little more 
than passing and a lot 
more than literary.. 

The 67-year-old South 
African writer nearly 
made it here to address the 
Indira Gandhi Founda-*. 
tion seminar, when news 
of the Nobel prize¬ 
winning deflected her tra¬ 
vel plans from New Delhi 
to Stockholm. 

While it would be too 
much to say that that tem¬ 
porary loss—in the light 
of her supreme gain—^left 
her inconsolable, she is 
anxious to repair it and 
head eastwards. 



When you are the 
writer of 12 novels—and 
some 200 short stories 
—all of them concerned 
sgith the injustice and 
inescapable nature of 
societal barriers, where 
better to hone your know¬ 
ledge of that human imbal¬ 
ance than in India? 
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Running 

BACK 

Time was 

when a 

Woman had to make a 
choice—a time not so 
long ago—between a car¬ 
eer and a family. Even 
more recently, that belief, 
when sprinter Shiny Abra¬ 
ham decided to taste the 
adventures of marriage 
and motherhood, nearly 
damned her off the face of 
India's sporting map. 
She’s finished, groaned 
her tutors and suppt)rtcrs. 
That’s the trouble with 
women, hinted at least 
one sports correspondent, 
no dedication. But the 
banishment had no lasting 
effect. 

Because Shiny (now 
Wilson) fought them all 
(and some recent con¬ 
troversies) to reaffirm her 
return to sport.s—and the 
fact that she hadn’t really 
been away. At the Ninth 



Shiny Wilson: «oMmi 
ratums 

Asian Track and Field 
Meet at Kuala Lumpur 
recently, she walked 
away with not only a 
silver medal, at one events 
but a gold in the womens’ 
400 metres. 

Her victory, executed 
in 53.46 seconds, had no 
apparent effect on her 
sportswoman’s psyche. 
Far from smug, she avers 
that the discipline, in 
which she earlier always 
lost out to "Usha, the grea¬ 
test Indian athelete", 
would spur her on to grea¬ 
ter things next time round. 


No 

QUESTION 

For all those 
of us—near¬ 
ly everyone of us—who 
despaired of national bor¬ 
ders superseding those of 
religion or language, 
some heartening news. 

The chief minister of 
one of our newer states, 
Sikkim’s Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari, has turned 
down Nepal’s Jagadamba 
Shree award because the 
terms of its citation are at 
variance with his concept 
of his Indian nationality. 
The Kathmandu-based 
Madan Puraskar Guthi 
trust traditionally issues 
this prize to outstanding 
contributors to the deve¬ 
lopment of Nepali 
literature—^with the rider 
that the winner be describ¬ 
ed as one operating 
"while living out" of 
Nepal. 

This manifestly calls 


into question Bhandari’s 
insistence on defining the 
strong line between an 
Indian Nepali and a sub¬ 
ject of Nepal. And .so 
believing, he has convey¬ 
ed his refusal of the covet- 
able award in a few digni¬ 
fied words to the trust: "If 
Nepal wants to honour 



Nar Bahadur Bhandari: not 
a subjact of Napal 

any Indian Nepali...it 
should be done purely in 
the context of his Indian 
nationality." 


IMOKE CIRCLES 


. . Granted that 
• . the placing 

of a ‘No Smoking’ sign is 
a rung on the hygienic 
—and, one understands, 
even ecological—ladder, 
but it is an arguable one. 
And many aboard the 
PM’s special flight to 
Harare felt in an argumen¬ 
tative mood. 

While inhaling other 
than God’s own air 
(where?) never did anyo¬ 
ne a bit of good, a smoker 
will be the first to tell you 
that the more deleterious 
effects of nicotine are yet 
to be proved conclusive¬ 


ly. And, that smoker will 
go on to ask, if the govern¬ 
ment knows something 
our laboratories don’t, 

P.V. NarMlmha Rdo: a vwy 


why doesn’t it ban the 
weed? Adding, if he has 
knowledge of the exci.se 
on cigarettes, that he 
knows the answer to that 


spadal flight 



Be that as it may, when 
Air India acceded to 
Rao’s request for ‘No 
Smoking’ signs on the 
Harare flight, everyone 
complied with his implied 
reservations against light¬ 
ing up. 

Except the press, 
which recognises a threat 
to its freedom when it sees 
one. So, Air India was 
obliged to reserve a smok¬ 
ing zone for those con¬ 
scientious objectors to 
undiluted oxygen. While 
the media availed of it, 
officials—probably u.sed 
to the rigours of domestic 
flights—stayed studious¬ 
ly away. • 










T here’s nothing new about most inst¬ 
ances of cnme, not even the smug¬ 
gling of art objects and antiques 
out of India. But even so, when the inter¬ 
iors of a 16lh century synagogue are 
stripped and .shipped out to an Israeli 
museum without the knowledge of the 
Indian customs or the Archaeological 
Survey of India (ASl), the matter is—or 
should be—real cause for alarm. 

It has only now come to light that last 
year, the two-storey Kadavum Bagham 
synagogue of the Black Jewish commu¬ 
nity of Cochin, was sold by Thomas, a 
l(x.'al antique-dealer, to a German nation¬ 
al called Grestcr for the sum of one and a 
half lakh mpees and spirited out of the 
country. 

Now. the Black Synagogue in Cochin 
bears little evidence that it was once a 
place of worship for the small communi¬ 
ty of Indian Jews that inhabited Cochin 
since 72 AD. An ugly new roller-shutter 
guards the entrance and the courtyjard is 
overgrown with foliage. Only the lloo- 
ring, not as impressive as that of the 
White Synagogue 


White Synagogue 
remains. 

The Kadavum 

Bagham synagogue 

would not have brought 
on the spate of publicity it 
has in the last month had 
it not been for an article, 
written from Israel, by 
British journalist Eric 
Silver and published in 
The Statesman. In it was 
dc.scribed how the wood¬ 
en awnings of a synago¬ 
gue from Cochin were 
being prepared for recon¬ 
struction in Israel. 

But few inhabitants of 
Cochin, even its Jew 
Town, are willing to talk 
about the synagogue. 
"Once the Tor^ and the 
scrolls leave the synago¬ 
gue, the place is just an 
ordinary structure." 
believes one of the 
25-odd Jews left in Jew 
Town. From the scraps of 
information available, it 
appears that the synago 
gue was sold to Vanaja 
Traders, owned^by a local 
rope and ma^ng mer 
chant, to be as a 
godown. "I remember 
visiting th||||jniagogue 
t>ut it being 


RIP-OFF 

A 16th-century 
synagogue in 
Cochin is stripped of its 
artefacts for export 


used as a place of worship when most of 
its congregation left for Israel,” says 
Sammy Hallejuha, whose father-in-law, 
Koder, executed the sale to Vanaja 
Traders, on behalf of the last custodian 
of the synagogue. 

But the Jewish residents are not com¬ 
plaining. They wonder, in fact, what all 
the fuss is about; the synagogue has lain 
abandoned since 1955, when the Black 
Jew community in this port town dwindl¬ 
ed so greatly that there were not enough 
adult males left to form the quorum of 





All that remains of the 
Black Synagogue is its 
ruined exterior and (left) 
the Interior of the White 
Synagogue: the 
disappearance of 
art objects 


ten required to hold a service. 

Their unconcern is matched only by 
that at the Archaeological Survey of 
India offices in Mattancheny and Thiru- 
vananthapuram and at the customs col- 
lectorate in Cochin, whose officials 
claim they had not heard of the "mis¬ 
sing" synagogue until Sunday approach¬ 
ed diem. The ASI’s a.ssistant superinten¬ 
dent in Thiruvananthapuram, S.S. 
Nayak, expressing^ disbelief, says the 
ASI will investigate the matter. 
Customs collector S.S.Bedi is even 
more incredulous that the consignment 
had been whisked away from under the 
officials’ noses. 

According to Thomas, Grester, who 
specialises in south Asian artefacts, had 
obtained the export clearance from the 
ASl in Bombay, after the local Mattan- 
cherry office had dismissed the fittings 
as "not warranting preservation". * ^ 

An ASI official at the Mattancheny 
Palace says dismissively, "Except the 
Mattancheny Palace, we are not interest¬ 
ed in any other structure in the area." 

For all practical pur¬ 
poses, the Kadavum 
Bagham has left India 
forever. It is unlikely that 
the present government 
will do more than insti¬ 
tute a perfunctory inquiry 
into the ca.se. Many resi¬ 
dents in C(x;hin feel that 
the synagogue is better 
off in the Promised Land 
—It had, after all, they 
reason, lain abandoned in 
this country for over 
three decades before a 
dealer decided to make a 
killing on it. 

The real cause of the 
concern is the appalling 
indifference of the 
Archaeological Survey 
of India to the smuggling 
out of artefacts by foreign 
antique hounds. As 
Habib Rahman, the well- 
known architect, puts it, 

" If right underthe noses of 
18 of the Ri'ime Mini.sters and 

gue is its 

rand (left) ** “"likely 

tnewniie jjg^ g 

chance—^we have no 

sense of heritage .'"a 
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ADVERTISING 


NOW AND ZEN 

Adman Bharat Dabholkar strikes out on his own 


H e was the man behind the Amul 
hoardings. She was the admi¬ 
nistrative brain of da Cunha 
Associates. So. when Bharat Dabholkar 
and Alaka Bhonsle (along wiihT. 
Ravindran) announced that they were 
leaving the agency, they had regarded as 
home for nearly 15 years, the shiKk 
waves were felt throughout Bombay’s 
advertising world. 

Three months later, Dabholkar sits 
behind a desk in his office on a tree-lined 
by lane and reflects on the decision "We 
were very happy at da Cunha's," he 
says. "And of course, the parting has 
been most amicable. Sylvie (da Cunhaj 
still calls up regarding some pending 
work and wc still meet. I had absolute- 
freedom at da Cunha’s, but in the final 
analysis, you were still working for 
someone else, ” 

Of the three ex-da Cunha executives, 
Dabholkar is probably the best known 
("and the one with the least entrepreneu¬ 
rial drive," he says). But the other two 
are highly regarded within the profes¬ 
sion. Bhonsle spent 14 years at da Cun- 












ha’s and is designated senior vice- 
president (Dabholkar is president), 
while Ravindran will look alter media as 
vice-president. Other da Cunha staff, 
includes a senior accounts manager and 
an art director. 

The new agency is called Zen and the 
Art of ('omiTuinicalion (presumably, 
after the formerly trendy bestseller Zen 
And file Ail Oj Mnion vcle 
Mdinlenitni <-), but is known as Zen Com¬ 
munications within the adsertismg fra¬ 
ternity. Because ol the record of its foun¬ 
ders, the accounts have come poiinng in 
Life Insurance Corpoiation (LICi, Dia¬ 
pers India, Zenith Compulers, Parle 
Agro Products, Tians l-lectric and Kit 
Sprays. 


T he atmosphere at the Zen office is 
relaxed and unhurried. Says Dabhol¬ 
kar, "We don’t want an overload of 
work Wc arc not the kind of agency that 
IS going to run after busines.s, from 
seven in the morning to 12 at night. It’s 
better to do two jobs in ten days, than 
vice versa." 

It also helps, that by the time Dabhol¬ 
kar and his associates were ready to 
strike out on their own, they had already 
identified the people they needed, to 
make Zen work. There is therefore, no 
scramble to hire new people and no evid¬ 
ence of frayed nerves. Says Bhonsle, 
"We already have a readymade system 
here and each person is well-versed in 
his or her)ob." 

In the ad business, da Cunha’s is regar¬ 
ded as a medium-si/ed agency that has 
refused to become a giant, because foun¬ 
der .Sylvester (Sylvie) da Cunha does 
not like the idea of expanding beyond a 
cenain level. Even so, da Cunha’s 
employs over 80 people. Zen has just 15. 

Says Dabholkar, "We want to stay 
lean We cannot afford to have four or 
five people servicing each account. 
Which IS why we have made it a point to 
hire only very key people." In the pro- 


THE ZEN TEAM 

By the time Dabholkar 
and his associates 
were ready to strike 
out on their own, they 
had already identified 
the people they 
needed to make Zen 
work 
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cess, he has managed fn keep overheads 
down and within the advertising frater¬ 
nity, his practical streak has led his col¬ 
leagues to believe that Zen’s prudent 
financial management will help it grow. 

Explains a rival agency head: "They 
are being remarkably sensible. The agen¬ 
cy’s chief selling-point is Bharat. There 
is no point in loading it with lot of need¬ 
less expenditure Whatever business 
they will get, will come as a consequen- 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The 

imageHnakers 


cc ol Bharat’s talent And thank God, 
they arc not wasting money on expense 
account lunches, like so many other 
agencies." 


A new breed of public relations firms have 
come up, to make companies look good 


N ot that Dabholkar is particularly 
concerned with expense account 
meals, "Advertising has to appeal to the 
whole country. If your lifestyle consists 
of travelling in an air-conditioned car or 
hanging out in a posh club, then you are 
not to know how a Girgaum housewife’s 
mind works Wc cannot live in ivory 
towers. Wc have to reach out and keep in 
touch," he explains, adding, "I used to 
cat keenui pm at Olympia while I was at 
da Cunha’s, because ! liked the damn 
food. People used to say that as the crea¬ 
tive president. I should bother abtiul my 
image. But 1 don’t believe in all that." 

That, in fact, is Dabholkar’s strong 
point. His stay at da C’unha’s was dis¬ 
tinguished by his ability to produce 
advertising that appealed UtlessAnglicis- 
ed people, just as much as it appealed to 
the Bombay Ciymkhana crowd. He 
began the use of Hindi phrases in the 
Amul hoardings (and thereby, unleash¬ 
ed the current waveof‘Hinglish’ adverti¬ 
sing). And when endorsements were 
sought, he used more essentially Indian 
figures—the most notable instance, 
being Dara .Singh for Nutramul. 

"Most of the problems with Indian 
advertising can be traced back to the fact 
that ad people come from a different soci¬ 
al strata than the targets of their adverti¬ 
sing." he explains. "But I don’t. I studied 
in a Marathi-mcdium school. These arc 
my roots." 

Neither is Dabholkar. a great believer 
in the gimmickry that has taken over 
Indian advertising: computer graphics 
etc. "You can’t replace ideas," he states 
flatly. "David OgiIvy once said that he 
had had perhaps two outstanding ideas 
in his career I don’t think that any of us 
can hope to surpass that." 

But at least, like OgiIvy. Bharat Dab¬ 
holkar is now working for himself.* 

Omvtnm Outt/Bomhay 


The fpiniliar mviuitinn card land!) at 
your desk. press conference- 
cum-dinner. You are struck with a sense 
of deja vu. The same five-star hotel. 
Scotch whisky. An elaborate dinner. A 
ftift at the gate. And the next inominf’. 
while you're still nursiuft a hangover, a 
cheerful call comes. Rather, the i aliens 
cheerful, not vou. "(looood morning! So 
when do we hope to see the article'* I'm 
sure the two photos will also be used,,." 
The piece does appear—with two photo- 
graphs. The client is ecstatic. The writer 
is happy. And the HR man is beaming. 

T ill recently, this was the modus 
operandi of your average 
public relations man. But the 
scene is rapidly changing. The 
‘Mr Fixer’ image of the PR 
person is gradually vanishing. In place is 
the ‘hardcore professional’. And he 
brings with him a new baggage of 
words. PR, today, is better sold as corpo¬ 
rate communication, financial commu¬ 
nication, crisis management, event 
I management, brand PR, press relations 
and what have you. 

More tangibly, public relations is the 
way a blow out in Bombay High is con¬ 
verted into an image-building exercise 
for the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC); the manner in which ITC’s 
image is changed (to the extent that the 
acronym is an embarrassment) from that 
of a tobacco giant to one of a generally 
well-managed company, even though 
65 percent of its business concerns ciga¬ 
rettes; the strategy whereby the Pan Am 
aircraft disaster doesn’t become the epi¬ 
centre of a public outcry. 

It is also not the way Union Carbide 
handled the Bhopal gas tragedy. Nor, 
more recently, the ham-handed fashion 
in which the Larsen & Toubro imbroglio 
was allowed to be dragged to the street. 

.So PR has met with only mixed suc¬ 
cess so far. And tho.se on the job are the 



RAJIV DESAI 

Chief executive. IRAN 


"We rip the company open, 
locate the constituents which 
are having problems and then 
suggest remedies" 



PRAVEENRIKHY 

Director, Melcole Public Relations 


"They (the PR agencies) are 
just add-ons (of ad agencies)" 


first to admit iu But that hasn’t dampen¬ 
ed any, the enthusiasm that image- 
management generates. "When I took 
this on. I wasn’t l(X) percent sure," says 
Ravi Dubey, director of Good Relations 
(India) Pvt. Ltd.’’But how it has grown is 
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aiaiming, and wonderfully so. 1 think 
PR is the future thing. It’s going to be 
indispensible to any organisation, espe¬ 
cially now that the economy is being ope¬ 
ned up." 

More and more people realise this. Of 
course, some like Dubey are fully da/ed 
by the future prospects of PR. Others, 
such as T.C. Ajit. general manager of 
Ogilvy & Mather Public Relations, arc 
more cautious in their assessment. "1 can¬ 
not say that PR has conic of age," obser¬ 
ves Ajit. "I think it will take another 
gwxi ten years to come into its own. The 
next three yciirs or so are going to be of 



NEERANCHHIBER 


Director, Mudra Diversihed Public Relations 

"1 sec it as marketing the 
image of your client" 



T.C. AJIT 

General Manager. Ogilvy S Mather Public 
Relations 


"I think it will take another 
ten years to come into its own" 


vital importance." But Dubey and Ajit 
would both subscribe to the fact that PR 
is growing on a faster clip now. 


A nd it shows up in two ways. Several 
advertising biggies arc setting up 


separate PR wings. Also, exclusive PR 
agencies are sprouting up. Examples: 

•IPAN. It’s arguably the country's num¬ 
ber one PR agency. It was set up in 1984 
as a division of Hindustan Thompsons 
Associates. But now, with a billing of Rs 
5 crorcs, it is known by its own name. 
And, in the words of its chief. Rajiv 
Desai. IPAN deals in tlie realm of not 
just public relations but public affairs. 


•MelColc. It IS a comparatively new 
agency to hit the market. Working out of 
cramped offices in Janpath, New Delhi, 



RAVIDUBEY 

Director. Good Relations (India) Pvt.Ltd 


"When I took this on, I wasn’t 
100 per cent sure. But how it 
has grown is alarming, and 
wonderfully so" 



M.L. Kaul, the proprietor, is yet sure of 
winning out. He spent over 25 years in 
ONCiC and could boast of slick contacts. 


•Good Relations (India). Another pre¬ 
mier PR company. It became operation¬ 


al in 1988 as part of the Taj group. But it 
now bills itself as the country’s first inde¬ 
pendent consultancy firm. Good Rela¬ 
tions’ presence is felt by the .sheer 
volume of press correspondence. 

•Mudra Diversified Public Relations. 
Is clearly teflon fresh. It comes under the 
Mudra umbrella but could well go alone. 

•Ditto Ogilvy & Mather Public 
Relations. 

This IS movement as never before. 
And It’s the result of the new edge corpo¬ 
rate savvy has taken. Now the heavies 
realise that without the continued sup¬ 
port Irom the policy-makers, investors, 
the press and the public, their chance of 
nixing competition blunts. And with the 
expected arrival of the multinationals, 
there's premium on putting the best foot 
forward 

IPAN's Desai expands on this. "A 
company,' he says, "has certain busi¬ 
ness objectives to meet. To achieve 
these. It will ha\e to win the confidence 
of Its vital constituents. This is where we 
step in. We rip ihc company open, so to 
say, like the doctor examines his patient 
or the lawyer studies his case We locate 
the constituents w'hich are having pro¬ 
blems. It might be the management- 
workers relationship, the owner- 
shareholder trusl. oi anything cl.se. Our 
team then suggests remedies. At times. 

It might lead to major changes in the 
company's corporate policies." 

Many corporate houses arc taking this 
route. And they are listening to the PR 
professionals as they would thcircharter- 
ed accountants or lawyers. Confirms 
Harsh Wardhan, vice-president, sales 
and marketing, at GTC: "Though the 
phenomenon is rather new. the worth of 
PR people has already been realised. It’s 
imponant to treat them as professionals 
and leave the job to them." 

Dubey provides the rationale for this. 
The PR officer of a company, at times, is 
reduced to a mere yes-man. He is not 
always able to put his toot down. "An 
outsider," he says, "can authoritatively 
and dispassionately tell the client that 
what he’s doing is wrong. I can tell him, 
T.ook, I know more than you about this 
because it’s my job.’ How manyTROs 
can talk that way to his boss?" 

This might, of course, be resented. 
And worse could follow. But MelCoIe’s 
Kaul is very matter-of-fact about this. 
"At the most, I could lose a client. But 
he’s bound to lose his whole business." 
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S till, business houses are chary of let¬ 
ting professional PR agencies into 
all their activities And it’s quite natural. 
"A company may not like to reveal its 
entire functioning to an outsider," says 
Wardhan, "At the same time, if a proper 
briefing is not given to them, the results 
may turn out to be negative. So, in- 
house PR departments w ill be there, and 
the professionals would be called in for 
specialised work ' 

Independent PR agencies are not espe¬ 
cially happy w ith this arrangement. But 
they can’t change corporate thinking 
overnight, either, F.siablished advertis¬ 
ing agencies hit upon a halfway solution 
a long lime ago. They set up PR units 
available to their account-holders. Over 


THOUGH THE PHENOMENON IS NEW, THE WORTH 
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^TMiyCinwcrabNik-fn .., 
of.lHiANf yfiy 

Citibank had been sflien by ttie 
general public as a snooty; hl^- 
handed American bjink. It 
employed IPAN to handle their 
public relations. For the first six 
months, their professionals did 
nothing but study the working of 
the bank. They unearthed many 


time, these divisions were also given 



It^s the result of the new 
edge corporate savvy has 
taken. Now, the heavies 
realise (that without the 
continued support from 
the policy-makers, 
investors, the press and 
public, their chances of 
nixing competition blunts 


more freedom. But the buck didn’t stop 
with them. So they couldn't erase their 
label as add-ons of advertising agencies. 

That image persists. And when he 
speaks of them. Praveen Rikhy, a direc¬ 
tor with MelCole, is plainly derisive. 
"They are just add-ons," she says. "It’s a 
facility that is offered to a client so that 
he keeps his account with the agency. In 
this sense, public relations gets 
trivialiscd." 

Goixi Relations’ Dubey agrees: 
"They only supplement the work done 
by the ad agency. At times, they might 
be influenced to work more for the agen¬ 
cy than the client. But we give a third par¬ 
ty endorsement. We don’t worry about 
the agency’s space-selling." 

MelColc’s Kaul is even more caustic. 
“Show me one person in such agencies 
who originally strived to be a PR per¬ 
son? Mostly, they are drawn from marke¬ 
ting, account servicing and even copy- 
writing. They believe what they are 


SUGAR IN PLENTY 
BUT 

INDUSTRY IN PENURY 


MelCole 

They stalled policy changes '. 
In the licensing of sugar mills 

MelCole's handling of the pro¬ 
blems of the sugar lobby is 
super PR stuff. Two successive 
governments had almost decid¬ 
ed to announce policy changes 
in the licensing of sugar mills. 

The Indian Sugar Mills Associa- 



Ogihy^Mather 


'nNqf won accolade# for 
OMlcIi^ ‘Andelal’ sell more eggs 

The successful execution of the 
Andetai eggathon campaign by 
^ilvy & Mather Public RelaT 
tions for National ^ Coordina* 
tion Committee (NfcCC), won 

ttie amney the Asia-Pacific Re{F 

ion PR Award. The main obJ#o- 
tives were to increase eggeoTh 


MUDRA 

DIVERSIFIED 

They chose sailing, an 
unconventional sport, to 
push OPI cigarette’s Image 

A classic example of an event 
managementexercise, is the 
Four Square Asian-Pacific 
Laser Regatta (sailing competi¬ 
tion), held recently in Hussain 
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OF PR PEOPLE HAS ALREADY BEEN REALISED 


but very impottant fcu;ts' 
daout the bank: ft had been ope- 
laflng in tndia for the past 80 
yeare. tt ernployad 
Indians from the top 
to the ioweet post. So itwasnl 
as If fridians employed in the 
country were working under 
American taskmasters. These 
fadts were implanted in the 
pubfiQ memory very subtly by 
tPAN through press articles, 
adverQsements and other PR 
exercises. 


Also, when India was to be 
placedunderthe Super 301, Citi* 
bank, on the Americangovern* 
ment's instance, prepared a 
report which was largi^y in 
favoured India, disclaiming all 
reports that the Govt, of India 
was partisan to Indian bankers. 
More newsworthy facts such as 
these were fed to the corporate 
loumals. 

All this slowly but surely gave 
Citibank an image of being very 
Indian. 


tion (ISMA) felt this decision 
would bring the fragile sugar 
industry crashing down. It was 
then that ISMA went for MelCo- 
le’s services. Then the PR strate¬ 
gies were planned. 

Slim booklets, highlighting 
the main fallacies of liberalising 
of licenses were circulated 
among MPs, bureaucrats and 
leaders. Press was informed in 
detail, as to how the supply of 
sugarcane was already insuffici¬ 


ent to meet the processing capa¬ 
city of the existing mills. 

All this finally led to the govern¬ 
ment stalling the decision. Com¬ 
mented O.P. Dhanuka, then pre¬ 
sident of ISMA, "Through the PR 
agency, we were able to meet 
the press, MPs, MLAs, senior 
officials and policy-makers. 

"Editorials and brochures 
were helpful in highlighting the 
views of the industry which have 
been appreciated by everyone." 


sumption, to establish ‘Andelai’ 
as a mascot for NECC and to get 
eggs associated with health and 
sports. 

The strategy involved Andelai 
eggathon (mfni-marathon) and 
making Ar^elai a colourful 
^kesman for NECC. A syndi¬ 
cated column ‘Ahdetal says', 

. waa carriad In leading dailies, 
press poraererices, press and 
tVeovarage 6t the ^gathon 
and exduatve stories to newspa¬ 


pers followed. 

As a result, 4,400 kids, their 
parent and teachers, participat¬ 
ed in the eggathon. Andelai kit of 
sunvisors, T-shirts, water bot¬ 
tles and snack boxes became 
the rage. Other booklets on 
cooking egg dishes and explain¬ 
ing its benefits, also became 
highly sought after. 


Sagar Lake in Hyderabad. This 
successful campaign was handl¬ 
ed by Mudra Diversified Public 
Relations for Godfrey Phillips 
India Ltd (GPI). 

Not goingforthe more conventio¬ 
nal ones like cricket, tennis or 
snooker, Mudra chose sailing, a 
sport to which many Indians are 
not given to. The media build-up 
and publicity had been carefully 
planned to be on the subtle side. 


The empnasis was to be on sai¬ 
ling, not cigarettes. 

The event was widely 
reported in the press and GPI 
got the mileage it was looking for. 


doing ib PR but it i.sn’t so." 

Mudra Diversified’s Neeran Chhiber 
has another view, however. "J have 
always been a marketing man," he says. 
"Bui that dcbesn’t make me incapable of 
understanding PR. I see it as marketing 
the image of your client." Adds O&M's 
AJil: "A majority of my clients aren’t cli¬ 
ents oi Ogilvy at all. Sometimes, it’s an 
orchestration account, that’s when the 
client gws in for more than one service 
of O&M. He might chtxrse adverti.sing, 
direct marketing and PR, for example. 
But most of our clients have different ad 
agencies." 

T his infighting ha.s one positive 
aspect. It reveals both the pugnacity 
of the players and that of the market. 



The days of handing over a 
bottle of booze to the. 
reiporter to get a story ' 
published are limited, if not 
over. Now, a correspondent 
goes to a press conference 
for news* 

And it’s the job of the PR 
person to ensure that he : 
gets it 


And It coincides with the growing mus¬ 
cle of business journalism. The days of 
handing over a bottle of booze to the 
reporter to gel a story published are 
limited, il not over. Now, a correspon¬ 
dent goes to a press conference for news. 
And It's the I oh of the PR person to ensu¬ 
re that he gets il. 

"The business journalist just cannot 
he taken for a ride," says Ajit of O&M 
Public Relations. "We only place the 
facts about the client before them, and 
leave the interpretation to the press 
people. If I keep harping that my client is 
the greatest, who will listen to me?" 
IPAN’s Desai corroborates this. 

A kind of realpolitik is, then, the* new 
order of PR. And the rough edges are 
being finessed. The strength of informa¬ 
tion is being realised. And more than 
that, when and how to disseminate it. 
It’s newspe.ak then with a fanciful 
appeal.* 

Smtiah Padmanmbhma/Nmw Dmihl 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


■ Plans for the 

Planning 

Commission 

D ccenlniliscd planning? 

Stop before you eonclu- 
de there's a theoretical mud¬ 
dle somewhere This is Pra- 
nab Mukherjee's phrase 
And it represents the pleas¬ 
ing rebrush he is giving to 
the staid and laid back Plann¬ 
ing (’omiTiission 

Miikherjee disclosed that 
the commission has directed 
central ministries to junk 
unviable protects. This is 
regardless of w hether they 
arc under construction or m 
the pi|x.'lme. At the same 
time. Mukherjec has assured 
full support to viable pro¬ 
jects. Once identified, the 
commission shall not allow 
any meddling with them, he 
said 

The new, get-tough image 
doesn’t gcll with the histon- 
cal character ol the commis¬ 
sion as the doddering bastion 
of Soviet-style planning 
Old habits die hard, surely 
So there's a need to bring m a 
'culture of efficiency," Muk- 
herjee emphasised. 

And he has plans A task 
force has been established to 
refurbish it and turn it imo a 
"trim and responsn e" organi¬ 
sation. Better late than never. 


■ Back with a 
fizz? 

Y ou would think, they 
never say die. And C'oea 
Cola certainly don't. 

There’s talk in the market 
that the American beverage 
company may tie up with 
Pure Drinks to bottle Coca 
Cola. Apparently, Coca 
Cola and its collaborator, Bri¬ 
tannia's Rajan Pillai, have 
sounded out Pure Drinks but 
the Delhi-based company is 
not talking. 

Still, it makes sense for 


HEARD AT ANAND 

UnvhacM* u«. Then w* ar* praparad 
to taka on any privato aoctor ffrni. 

V. KURIEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL DAIRY . 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD. ON THE 
GOVERNMENT'S PROPOSAL TO 
DELICENSE THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


Pure Dnnks to grab the oiler, ow n Campa range of pro- 


They have bottled Coke 
before and they can adapt 
their plant and equipment to 
take it once again. Plus, its 


ducts has willy-nilly taken 
third place in the clash of 
Titans Pepsi and Parle. 

Of course. Pure Drinks 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Michel Camdossus, IMF managing director, 
visits India 

• Michel Camdessus, the French-born 
IPIf ' m managing director of the International 
- '..ij Monetary Fund (IMF), spent three days 

in India last week. He met Manmohan 
Singh and they discussed the possibility 
^ of converting the IMF’s $ 2 billion 

stand-by loan into one of larger, 
extended fund facility (FFF) dispensation. 

But Camdessus indicated that first some basic 
conditions had to be fulfilled. "You will first of all need to 
revitalise the external trade front so that it fits better with a 
mcdium-tcrm programme for structural adjustment," he 
told an interviewer. 

"Budgetary consolidation will be a centrepiece of any 
agreement (for EFF)," he said. And this would include 
open markets and reduction of import tariffs. His views on 
other matters: 

On the public sector: "You cannot grow at a steady rate 
while devoting such huge amount of resources to the 
continuation of activity by loss-making enterprises." 

On the level of fiscal deficit: "India needs to get at a 
level...Which doesn’t draw on an excessive amount of 
domestic savings...! have seen work by Indian economi.sts 
suggesting a level of fiscal deficit which is less than four 
percent of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP)...This is 
certainly the order of magnitude that we would see..." 

On an exit policy: The government is "trying to set up a 
national renewal fund to benefit those who will be 
retrenched and, more importantly, to extend to them 
retraining facilities which will finally help them to 
improve their living standards. I cannot agree more with 
them." 

On should India have gone to the IMF earlier: "1 never 
rewrite history." 


i still claims to be the leader in 
Delhi. But this is disputed. 
What isn’t, however, is that 
^ Pure Drinks has been badly 
I hit in south and west India. 

I Andthere’snoeasy way to 
f make it up. 

I There's more substance to 
I the offer to Pure Drinks. Pil- 
: lai’s joint venture company 
1 with Coca Cola, called 
i Britco. had submitted a pro- 
, posal to the foreign invest¬ 
ment promotion board. And 
in this, Britco mentions licen¬ 
sing Indian bottlers to pro¬ 
cess and market Coca Cola. 


■ Banking 
boom? , 

R emember the Boston 
Brahmins’’ Or the Roth¬ 
schilds of Britain ’ Or the 
few but I anions Eurotvean 
; families who made it big 
with banking? 

Well, the trend may start 
here soon. 

Major reforms are expect¬ 
ed in the banking sector by 
' fS November in line with 
recommendations of the 
j Narasimhan Committee and 
this has made the roughly 
, two score private banks hot 
property for acquisition. 

Apparently, corptirate rai- 
; ders have already bought up 
large chunks of at least three 
,[ banks: the Nedungadi Bank. 

I the Bank of Rajasthan and 
I the Lord Krishna Bank. The 
' remaining arc been 
} scrutinised. 

i 

; For long, the private 
t’ banks have lived under the 
I shadow of the huge nationali- 
I sed banks. Now, the Reserve 
I Bank ol India appears will- 

I ing to case the controls. 

More than large industrial 
houses, it is non-bank finan¬ 
ce eSmpanies which are 
keen to acquire banks. This 
gives them access to 
hundreds of crores in depo- 
I sits that gives big muscle to 
I money play. • 
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Now you’re talking 

The ULFA makes a conditional offer to negotiate peace, but the 
army wants to hound and pound 


With the army turning 
on the heat in the 
second month of Ope¬ 
ration Rhino, the milit¬ 
ant United Liberation 
Front of Assam 
(ULFA) has decided 
to beat a tactical 
retreat. In a not so sur¬ 
prising move, it has expressed its wil¬ 
lingness to hold talks with the authorit¬ 
ies and, to maintain a modicum of credi¬ 
bility, the ULFA has added that it would 
negotiate only if the question of 
Assam’s "independence" was on the 
agenda. 

Sensing panic and desperation in the 
ULFA ranks, the Centre and the state 
governments promptly rcjricted the con¬ 
ditional offer, saying that the ULFA 
must first swear allegiance to the Indian 
Constitution and that the talks could be 
held only within its ambit. Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimha Rao and Union 
home minister .S.B. Chavan specifically 
directed Assam chief minister Hileswar 
Saikia to turn down the offer on the 
ground that conceding the demand 
could send wrong signals to other insurg¬ 
ent groups in the country. 

The ULFA offer was made late last 
month when the organisation’s acting 
publicity secretary AniruddhaChoudhu- 
ry announced in the central Assam town 
of Nagaon that the outfit was willing to 
hold talks on the question of the state’s 
independence. 

In a simultaneous development. Prof. 
Hiren Gohain, a noted intellectual, said 
that the militants were willing to end the 
armed conflict provided they were 
allowed to "propagate their doctrine". 
According to Fhof. Gohain, a senior 
ULFA leader had met him some time 
back and informed him about the new 
thinking, a major departure from the ban¬ 
ned outfit’s known stand. 

In fact, the pressure applied by the 
security forces is so great that the milit¬ 
ants appear to be on the run. Acting on 
precise leads, the army seized a suitcase 
belonging to the ULFA’s well-known 

•UNMVS-SNoMmbwINt 


publicity secreta^, Siddhartha Phukan, 
and recovered his personal arms ftom 
the residence of a prominent Assamese 
singer. 

The suitcase has turned out to be a 
veritable bonanza for the army. Accord¬ 
ing to highly-placed army sources, origi- 
njd letters written by ULFA commander- 
in-chief Paresh Barua to Phukan detai¬ 
ling. among other things, the death of 
Sergei Grischenko, the Soviet mining 
engineer, the ULFA’s little-known 
LTTE (Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam) connections and Phukan’s trip to 
Pakistan are now in the possession of the 
army. 

During the last fortnight at lea.st 30 
ULFA activists surrendered to the army 
and the security forces see this as a sign 
of growing hopelessness among the mili¬ 
tants. Top officials say that the queue of 
such people willing to surrender is long. 


but they are hesitating because they are 
unsure of how they are going to be trea¬ 
ted. Keeping this in mind, Saikia asked 
for specific directives from the Centre 
during his trip to New Delhi towards the 
end of last month. 

While most people in Assam agree 
that a meeting point between the govern¬ 
ment and the militants must be found 
and the climate of uncertainty now pre¬ 
vailing in the state must end, the army is 
staunchly opposed to any conciliatory 
move at\his stage. The top brass insists 
that the aimy must be allowed to com¬ 
plete its job, which means capturing the 
ULFA’s senior leaders. But, by the 
army’s own estimate, it may take anyth¬ 
ing between 12 to 18 months to accom¬ 
plish this task. And that surely is a long 
time in politics, if not in counter¬ 
insurgency operations. • 

WMAi OoUitIm/auwahmU 
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Rats stage a big show in 
Bombay 

T he mayor of Bombay will soon 
have to hire a Pied Piper, and if 
need be from vintage Hamlyn. For, 
India's financial capital has been 
besieged by an army of rats that 
keeps swelling each day. Guess how 
many of them are there in the metro¬ 
polis at present? Well. 14 billion is a 
conservative estimate. 

Believe it or not, wildlife experts 
ascribe this extraordinaiy boom in 
the city’s rat population to the Con¬ 
gress party’s centenary celebrations 
in 1985. To make the functions 
hazard-free, over 1,000 snakes were 
killed in Bombay and its immediate 
neighbourhood. The step ensured the 
safety of the khadt-eXad Congres¬ 
smen, and blessed the rats with a long 
life by exterminating their natural 
predators. I 

And the rodents went forth and 
multiplied. The rate at which they do 
so is phenomenal. Given ideal condi¬ 
tions, they can proliferate from an iso¬ 
lated couple to a swarm of 20 million 
in just three years. And the environ¬ 
ment in Bombay, which produces 
tons of garbage every day, is condu¬ 
cive enough for rats to flourish. 

Moreover, rats have grown wiser. 
An ecological conference held in 
j Bangalore some time back revealed 
that the pests have developed their 
intelligence to an extent that they 
can now identify and avoid strange 
objects. And in trying to cope with 
man’s relentless efforts to obliterate 
them, their behavioural pattern is 
said to have changed also. They have 
grown .shy of bails over the years and 
their usual curiosity and desire to 
explore have mellowed considera¬ 
bly, keeping them away from even 
familiar foodstuff peppered with 
pesticides. 

So with a new breed of rats racing 
towards the 21st century, Bombay’s 
city fathers may have a tough time 
containing them. • 

OvmmMWagh/Bombmy 


ALMA matter 


Security forces crack a new 
militant group in the 
Garo Hills 

The list keeps 
growing. Last month, 
jawans of the Border 
SMHb .Seeurity Force (BSF) 
stumbled into the hide- 
JSXlKKt out of a new militant 
^*-**™^*^ group in Meghalaya's 
MEGHALAYA West Garo Hill dis¬ 
trict. The makeshift 
camp wa.s tucked away in the deep reccs- 
se.s of the Balphakram National Park, 
from where the activists of the A'chik 
Liberation Matgrik (warrior) Army 
(ALMA) were operating 
The ALMA is a Garo outfit, and its 
existence is symptomatic ot the discont¬ 
ent among a people known lor their 
peaceful ways The security lorces. scou¬ 
ring the forest for miliiants belonging to 
thevHitlawcd United Liberation Front ol 
Assam (ULFA), recovered tell-tale 
documents from knapsacks abandoned I 




by three young men who lied at the sight 
of the approaching jawans 

Two days later, choppers brought the 
top brass of the army and the B.SF to Bajl-^ 
niara for talks with the district police 
supennlcndcnt. .Skykince Mornin 
Although he was offered army help, the 
district police chief decided to rely on 
his own force and achieved a break¬ 
through within a couple of days 

Momin aiul his men managed to sur- 
inund and arrest a group of militaiit'- 
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(Loft) P.K. Sangma; (above) an ALMA camp In Balphakram: insurgency 
comes to Meghalaya 


who were Mill holding out in the jungles 
They disclosed during interrogation that 
a big hit had been planned and the Slate 
Bank ol India at Tura. the district head¬ 
quarters, was the target According to 
them, a .squad comprising seven Nagas 
belonging to the Muivah faction of the 
National .Socialist Council of N.igaland 
(NSCN) and their AI-MA collaborators 
were to raid the bank 
Garo Students' Union president P K 
Sangma, who was also arrested for his 


extremist links, said the overture for 
joint activities had come from the 
NSCN. The Naga rebels had promised 
to help the Garo students m riHrting out 
corruption, driving out noivtribals and 
nullifying all land deeds issued to them 
Apparently, the AI.MA began its clan¬ 
destine activities way back in Mar¬ 
ch Sangma and his associates had 
started propaganda work in remote villa¬ 
ges, soliciting support for the ALMA. 
They told the mnuential village headm¬ 


en that their organisation was fighting 
for the emancipation of the Gattts wkh 
the backing of the powerful Naga rebels. 

But why the NSCN should be over- 
zealous in cultivating a flyweight outfit 
defied explanation. Intelligence sour¬ 
ces. however, saw a well-defined plan. 
The ULFA apparently wanted to open a 
corridor to Bangladesh through Bal¬ 
phakram in the event of the routes to 
Burma being scaled. And a.s the Nagas 
have good relations with the Garos, the 
ULFA persuaded the NSCN to nurture 
the recalcitrant Garo group. The 
ULFA’s perception was that with the 
ALMA straddling the border 
(Bangladesh too has a sizeable Garo 
population), hard-pressed ULFA milit¬ 
ants would have a lot of ground to fall 
back on 

Security personnel claim that the 
ALMA is no more than a ragtag band 
which has been denied serious training 
or material by its NSCN mentors. The 
poor quality of the arms discovered at 
the camp testified to this, they said. And 
they lake satisfaction in the fact that a 
group ol fledgling militants have been 
trapped before they could fly. • 

San/ay Shama/Tun 


all to be paid by the chief minister him¬ 
self. Moreover, his tour includes a stop 
in Houston, USA, where he will under¬ 
go a check-up on his heart condition 
(^nce again, Patnaik will foot the bill. 

As expected, the chief minister's fore¬ 
ign tour has drawn its share of flak. The 
exceptionally hard-hearted say that he is 
going to places which he couldn’t visit 
over the lust decade-or so Questions are 
al.so being rai.sed about how Patnaik 


could afford to fork out such huge sums 
of money, particularly as he earns an 
annual token salary of Re I a.s chief mini¬ 
ster. The questions assume significance 
as Patnaik has allegedly been involved 
m some doubtful deals Failure to bring 
in funds from abroad will add further 
grist to the mill. 

Moreover, Patnaik is under fire for 
having entrusted Ajit Mohapatra with 
the job of negotiating with firms that 


might be interested in the Daitari pro¬ 
ject. Well and gootl. But although Moha¬ 
patra is an entrepreneur in his own right, 
he also happens to be Patnaik's nephew. 
Mohapatra is scheduled to follow in 
Biju’s wake in mid-November to finali¬ 
se possible deals. 

There is a feeling in certain quarters 
that the medical check-up is the primary 
reason behind Patnaik’s overseas trip 
and the development aspect a mere 
sidelight. 

However, the chief mini.stcr couldn’t 
have been leaving at a worse time. By- 
elections arc just around the comer with 
three Assembly and one Lok Sabha seat 
to be contested on 16 November. Pat¬ 
naik has openly expressed his willing¬ 
ness to enter into a coalition with the 
Opposition Congress(I), and some feel 
(hat it is a tactic to save his government 
from being sacked by the Centre. What¬ 
ever the benefits to be gained from such 
a coalition, the Janata Dal’s chances at 
the polls are sure to be affected. 

Patnaik is well aware that he cannot 
treat the overseas tour as a mere pleasure 
trip. If he fails to come back with the 
goods, the wolves will be waiting to tear 
him to pieces. • 

Sarada P. Nanda/Bhubanaawar 



BUu Patnaik Is 
tired of Me state’s 
backward status 
although K Is rich 
In natural 
resources. This 
explains why 
Patnaik Is paying 
for the tour out of 
his own pocket 
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”1 see success in the next 
couple of months...” 

Lt-Gen. Ajai Singh on the prospects of Operation Rhino 



He IS prohahh- the only general to 
comnuind two successive anli- 
insiirgeni Y operation', in quick succes¬ 
sion. No wonder. Lt-Oen. Ajai Singh, 
coiiunaiiding the four corps headquarte¬ 
red in Tezpur, speaks with considerable 
aiithoriiY on the situation in Assam and 
Operation Rhino. Gen. Singh .spoke to 
SvNtM y about the annv operation whieh 
(onipleted one month on J5 October. 
Excerpts /rom the inten'iew: 

Sunday: What do you feci about 
Operation Rhino m) far? 

Gen. Ajai Singh: If you ask me to sum it 
up in a sentence, 1 would say that Opera¬ 
tion Rhino IS prtx;ecding as planned and 
is satisfactory. Success in this kind of an 
operation has to be judged in totality and 
not just by applying the parameters of 
whether we have captured any of the top 
leaders etc. In the month-long operation 
so far, we have captured about a do/cn 
district-level leaders of the UI.FA, tho¬ 
roughly destroyed its network and have 

Enough is 
enough 

Chimanbhai Patel 
angers Harijans 

The Harijans have had 
just about enough in 
Gujarat. Tired of atro¬ 
cities inflicted upon 
them and the helpless¬ 
ness of the Chimanb¬ 
hai Patel government 
in bringing any cul¬ 
prits to book, the Hari¬ 
jans raised the banner of revolt. And the 
Opposition parties, scenting blood, 
immediately threw in their lot with them. 

The Harijans have a lot to complain 
about based on statistics alone. People 
have been killed, injured and forced to 
move out of their homes as a result of 
upper-caste atnxritics perpetrated on the 
Harijans, The past three months saw the 
situation reach its nadir with almo.st dai- 


been able to arrest 490-odd "blacks”, 
meaning hardcore elements. So as I said, 
so far, it has been satisfactory. 

Q: But the army has come in for a lot 
of flak in recent days for its rough¬ 
shod methods and questionable 
tactics. 

A: If you arc talking about the rape inci¬ 
dents, well let me tell you that there are 
three separate enquiries going on regard¬ 
ing that particular case and there is no 
proof yet that armymen were involved 
in the actual happening. At least, their 
involvement has not been established. 

Q: Coming to the leadership of the 
UI.,FA, what do you know about their 
whereabouts? 

A: To be frank, 1 cannot say anything 
definite. Some reports say they are very 
much in Assam, some speak of a few 
being in as diverse countries as Bhutan 
and Pakistan. However, let me al.so tell 
you that a couple of times, we did get 


ly incidents of violence. In August, a 
Dalit village, Siswa, in Kaira district, 
was ransacked, and shanties set ablaze 
in Muktipura. The following week, six 
Dalits were seriously injured after being 
assaulted by a group of upper ca.stes. Not 
long after, a Harijan youth was dragged 
out of his house, severely beaten up and 
left to die on the railway tracks in Chitro- 
dipura village, which forms a part of Chi- 
man Patel's Assembly constituency. 
The youth paid the price for demanding 
some overdue wages from his employer. 

Says Manubhai Parmar, deputy spea¬ 
ker of the Assembly, "Imagine Harijans 
being murdered and assaulted during the 
course of ‘Social Justice Year’ which is 
being celebrated in memory of Babasa- 
heb Ambedkar." Parmar was one of the 
attendees at the 8,0(X)-$trong Dalit con¬ 
vention which was held in Mehsana on 
20 October. There a resolution was pas¬ 
sed, urging the Gujarat Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee (GPCC) to seriously 
consider withdrawing support to the Chi¬ 
manbhai Patel government. According 
to the Dalits, the government had failed 
to protect the Harijans. Other resolu¬ 
tions passed included a call for penalis- 


Icads of their location somewhere bet¬ 
ween Guwahati and Nagaon, but the 
leads were either loo sketchy or came 
too late. Now, of course, I have put my 
own people on the job and we are sure to 
get leads. It is a long process, though. 

Q: The army has claimed that it has 
information about demoralisation set¬ 
ting in among the ULFA cadres. On 
what basis did you conclude that? 

A: We have hard evidence that the orga¬ 
nisation is split along the lines of hawks 
and doves and we recently intercepted a 
directive from the leadership to its 


ing village councils under whose juris¬ 
diction the incidents of harassment took 
place, arrest of those who indulged in 
violence and an early resettlement of 
those who were forced to leave their 
villages. 
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SMurityman In Assam: making 

stsady pfOgrsss 


cadres to organise rapes, extortions and 
killings and blame it on the army. Is that 
not a sign of desperation’ 

Q: There are also allegations that the 
army is rearresting the apprehended 
cadres after they are handed over to 
the police and that the extension of 
jails established in army cantonments 
are nothing but concentration 
camps... 

A: Let me answer the second part first. 


Yes, the extension camps have been esta¬ 
blished in army cantonments, but it has 
been done strictly from the security 
point of view. Everybody knows the 
kind of security available in the state 
jails. At the same time, let me clarify that 
the only location of the.se jails are in 
the army area. Oherwisc. they are being 
manned by personnel of the CRPF and 
the state jail staff. 

As for the other charge, let me tell you 
we have .something called joint interro¬ 
gation cells in which intelligence and 
other officials belonging to various agen¬ 
cies question the arrested militant. Now, 
when this militant provides a certain 
lead, personnel from the army and the 
police both take him to the spot. This is a 
kind of operation in which the army has 
to take the militant under its protection 
and take him to the spot. If this is what is 
being construed as rearrest. I am afraid 1 
cannot do anything about it. 

Q: Finally, how long will it take for 
the operation to end successfully? 

A: If the tempo of the operation achiev¬ 
ed last month is maintained, I see reco¬ 
gnisable success in the next couple of 
months. Beyond that 1 would not like to 
conjecture. • 

Int0nfl0wetlby NUIn A. 
aokhal0/Ouwiaimtl 


The mass exodus of Harijans in mid- 
October from Chitrodipura had stunned 
the state unit of the Congress(I) which 
claims to have the .support of 90 per cent 


HariJan woman: facing further 
oppraaalen 



of the Harijans. The exodus came on the 
heels of a youth's murder and the com¬ 
munity was boycotted by the upper 
castes. At least 500 Dalits had fled the 
village and camped out tn the state capi¬ 
tal of Gandhinagar seeking rehabilita¬ 
tion. GPCC chief Natwarlal Shah rush¬ 
ed there and provided blankets to those 
affected. Other Congress leaders took 
out processions to the chief minister’s 
bungalow and courted arrest. Yet ano¬ 
ther group submitted a memorandum to 
the Prime Minister. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) also 
got into the act. The itarty held meetings 
throughout the state and party leader 
Shankarsinh Vaghcla announced that if 
any pro-BJP men were caught harassing 
Harijans, they would be dealt with firm¬ 
ly. Said Vaghela, "The Chiman Patel 
government is pro-rich. If it can’t pro¬ 
tect Harijans, then at least it can provide 
arms to the downtrodden." 

As if to counter this charge, Patel 
immediately announced several welfare 
schemes worth Rs 50 crores for the Hari¬ 
jans. But perhaps it is a case of too little, 
too late. • 

AfahMft IHrMff/AAincdMmf 


Trouble 

ahead 

A Centre-state feud gives 
Shanta Kumar reasons 
for worry 

Union civil aviation 
and tourism minister 
Madhavrao Scindia 
promises a planeload 
of trouble for the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party 
government in 
Himachal Pradesh. 
According to 

administrative and intelligence sources, 
Scindia had instructed Congress Seva 
Dal workers to make its functioning dif¬ 
ficult so that the Shanta Kumar regime 
could be dismissed and central rule 



HIMACHAL 

PRADESH 


imposed. The Union minister was in 
Kulu last month to inaugurate a concla- 



Madhavrao Scindia: flexing nHiadaa 

ve of the Himachal Pradesh unit of the 
Seva Dal and had used the occasion to 
castigate the state goveinmem for its 
apparent failure on all fronts. 

The deputy commissioner of Kulu, 
who accompanied Scindia during his 
tour, has, in a confidential report, inform¬ 
ed the chief minister’s secretariat that 
the Union minister had virtually urged 
the Seva Dal activists to rise in revolt 
and create conditions that would force 
central intervention. 

Scindia also tried to discredit the BJP 
government by accusing it of neglecting 
the state’s tourism potential. The Centre 
had cleared a ropeway in Manali and 
even offered to fund it, but the state 
government, said Scindia, had develop¬ 
ed cold feet and was sitting over the pro¬ 
ject that could boost local tourism. 

The Solang Nallah ropeway is one 
component of a winter sports complex 
that is being planned near Manali. But 
given the Centre-state feud, the ropeway 
is likely to generate too much heat for 
comfort. • 
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Shape 


up or 
ship out 


Tripura CM Sudhir 
Majumdar is besieged 
from ail sides 


T he walls seem to be closing in 
on Tripura chief minister 
Sudhir Ranjan Majumdar. The 
coalition partner of his Con- 
gress(I) government, the Tri¬ 
pura Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS), is one 
group that has Just about had enough. 
They have delivered a final ultimatum, 
threatening to withdraw support if thei.' 
long-standing demands aren’t met. 
Once and for all, the TUJS wants con¬ 
crete steps taken to better the lot of the tri- 
bals, particularly in tlie areas of food sup¬ 
ply and education. Further, the party 
would like the chief minister divested of 
the crucial home portfolio and wants it 
handed over to a more "efficient" person. 

Simply because Majumdar has woe¬ 
fully failed to do the job. Law and order 
in the state, be it in the hill regions or in 
Agartala, the state capital, is virtually 
non-existent. The All Tripura Tribal For¬ 
ce (ATTF) is holding sway in the hills 
and are getting increasingly bolder in 
their attacks. Allegedly backed by the 
CPI(M), they have wantonly attacked 
police parties and TUJS supporters. As 
for Agartala and its surrounding areas, 
Majumdar is seemingly aggravating the 
situation. 

In the last couple of years, there have 
been over 300 rapes committed in the 
capital and the outlying areas. Madhusu- 
dhan Saha, better known as Bhoia, is 
extremely close to the chief minist^. 
This man has several cases of murder 
against him and the police are helpless 
as he enjoys Majumdar's protection. Per¬ 
haps the only good thing that can be said 
about the chief minister is that he is 
accessible to the people. Unfortunately, 
he is also accessible to criminal elements. 
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A s for the TUJS’ demands, they seem 
justified. The influx of refugees 
from Bangladesh has reduced the tribals 
to a tninority conununity that is being 
deprived of the basics. Says Ratan Chak- 
raborty, minister of information and tou¬ 
rism and a Congressman, "The TUJS’ 
demands are justified and should be 
addressed. It is better that the home port¬ 
folio doesn’t remain with the chief mini¬ 
ster. The rise of hooliganism and antiso¬ 
cials in our party is a matter of concern. 
The home minister should not be influen¬ 
ced by outside pressures. The chief mini¬ 
ster is riding a tiger and he will be bitten 
by it." 

Chakraborty is one candidate who is 
mentioned in TUJS circles as a possible 
home minister. But the hot favourite is 
law minister Samir Ranjan Barman. 
Although not exactly unblemi.shed by 
scandal, he is considered efficient. 
Moreover, it is generally believed that 
Barman does not operate with hatchet 
men, but prefers to get things done by 
using the administration. If nothing else, 
this gives an element of legitimacy to 
whatever he wants accomplisjied. 

T o make matters interesting, 16 
November will witness a by-election 
for the Krishnanagar Assembly seat. For¬ 
merly represented by Maharani Bibhu 
Devi, who is now in Delhi as one of Tri¬ 
pura’s two Lok Sabha MPs, Congressm¬ 
en are scrambling to fill the vacancy. Tri¬ 
pura Pradesh Congress(I) Committee 
(TPCC-I) president Radhika Ranjan 
Gupta hastily convened a meeting at his 
residence and proposed himself as the 
candidate. 

The so-called parallel Congress opera¬ 
ting out of Indira Bhavan disapproves. 
Subal Bhowmik, who is talked about as 
the rising star of the Tripura political 
scene is seen as a better candidate. He 
knows the constituency well and is popu¬ 
lar with the masses. Bhowmik says, 
"We want to give confidence back to the 
people. Sudhir Majumdar has indulged 
in crime-based politics and he operates 
with a circle of criminals. As far as his 
performance as home minister is concer¬ 
ned, he has fallen short (of 
expectations)." 

Rabindra Debbarma, TUJS member 
and state power minister comes down 
harshly on the Congress for failing to 
cope with the ATTF. "The Congressm¬ 
en are too busy running to and from 
Delhi to take care of the problem. The 
Centre has also failed to do the needful. 
They had sanctioned ten battalions of 
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A troubled Opposlti^ 

The CPI{M) is in a state qfconjusiem. 


T he only reason tha the Congress 
in Tripura is literally getting 
away with murder is the sorry state of 
the Opposition. In Tripura, that can 
only mean the CPl(M). Moreover, 
evetits in the Soviet Union haveleft 
the party searching for an identity 
making it a pretty demoralised bunch. 

Dasarath Deb, the number two in 
the party admits, "There is some 
demoralisation due to repression by 
the Congress(I). We have also had 
some setbacks." The CPI{M) splits 
tribal loyalties with the TUJS and 
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there is fierce competition for their 
support. Workers of both parties are 
at a virtual state of war in the hill 
regions. 

The All Tripura Tribal Force 


(ATTF) is al^ opiating tin tite hills,- 
lliis group is an insurgphicy (aoy^ : v 
meht and is allegedly b^ltitdJ^ jip;- 
CPI(M). Deb inks this ' 

"There is no validity to these bhaT'*' 
ges. They are frustrated tribal youths 
with no support. We don't believe to;; 
the politics of murder.” HkthM. tiie ; 
CPI(M) is working to unite tiie M- 
bals, according to Deb. 

The party is also bestt With pro- < 
blems of leadership. Nripen Clui» , 
borty is still the leader of the par^ ; ' 
but he is getting long iii the tooth,; 
Deb is a tribal leader in his own right: 
but is not ait attractive option for the -, 
majority Bengali community of the 
state. As for Manik Sarkar, who is ' 
being ^xmmed to assume the mantle 
of leadership, he too does not haws a 
large support base. 

The party spouts the usual rhetoric 
of organising the masses through i 
democratic means. So far, few j 
people have responded to tite call. 
P»haps because the Congressd) has ] 
simply terrorised them into falling 
into line. As for the chmtges in the 
Soviet Union and the resultant fal¬ 
lout, could there be a split in the Tri¬ 
pura party as has taken place in Oris¬ 
sa? Deb says. "The workers’ faith in 
Mtuxism is still unshaken although 
like anywhere else, we have also 
been affected." 

Maybe so. But the events in 
Moscow are simply one more jho- 
blem that the party would rather not - 
have faced. 


the Central Reserve Police Force 
(CRPF) to tackle them. Unfortunately, 
the CRPF were allowed to stay for a 
month which is hardly enough time to 
get anything accomplished." As for the 
problems of co-existing with the Con¬ 
gress, Debbarma and his paitymen want 
tire (Centre to resolve the differences. 
"The state Congress(I) was unwilling to 
enter into an alliance with us. We only 
agreed to do it after persuasion from the 
Centre.” They are still awaiting a call 
from the Prime Minister who has 
already cancelled two proposed meet¬ 
ings which were scheduled to be held in 


Delhi, 

The last three weeks have seen a 
virtual exodus of Tripura’s Congressm¬ 
en to Delhi. Each trying to get the Prime 
Minister’s ear and provide him with 
their version of what is going on in the 
state. 

But the fact remains that Majumdar 
finds himself caught in a vicious cycle. 
He is now hearing footsteps from all 
sides. Coalition partners. Fellow mini¬ 
sters. Dissidents. And the electorate. 

The message is clear; shape up or ship 
out.* 
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Global village 

Watch the BBC in Bombay, CNN in 
Bangalore and STAR in Bhubaneswar. 
Satellite TV shrinks the world 


"No question about it, the dtsli (anten¬ 
na) is illcfial." 

A senior official in the information and 
broadcast in;’ ministry. 

T his emphatic statement was 
made just days bel'ore an excit¬ 
ing new dimension was added 
to cable networks in the 
country. The BBC World Ser¬ 
vice came on live on 14 October, linking 
cable-users here with others m major 
Asian cities. 

The 24-hour News-and-Current 
Affairs Service supplements the three 
other channels that the Satellite Televi¬ 
sion Asian Region (STAR TV) provi¬ 
des: entertainment, sports and Chinese- 
language programming. With the begin¬ 
ning of its partnership with the BBC, 
this first pan-Asian satellite television is 
already strong competition to Cable 
News Network (CNN). 

The cable revolution is here; no more 
blank screens after Dinirdarshan shuts 
up shop thrice a day. 

After 32 years of Door- 
darshan’s monopoly, the 
sudden speed with which 
the medium has turned 
multi-channel is remarka¬ 
ble but the government 
can scarcely claim to be 
unprepared for the chang¬ 
ed situation; as early as 
1989, a committee had 
been set up to consider 
the implications of the 
growth of cable net¬ 
works, The report, typi¬ 
cally, was submitted only 
this year. 

And by the time that 
the Hong Kong-based 
company. Hutch Vision, 
started STAR TV, the 
government realised that 
satellite TV was here to 
stay and that a ban on 


it would be impractical. The 
major reason why the government has 
not been able to do anything about the 
mushrooming cable networks lies in the 
total absence of any clear-cut guidelines 
on the subject 

According to the ancient Indian Tele¬ 
graph .Aet (of 188.3). the power to lay 
cables lies solely with the government. 
Also, the use of a dish antenna to distri¬ 
bute foreign satellite signals on a public 
system is illegal. Where the loophole 
lies is in a convenient proviso to the Act: 
anyone can establish and maintain "a 
telegiaph" (a cable network is covered 
by that definition) within a building, 
compound or estate, provided the lines 
do not pass over or under a public road 
or premises. 

Which was enough for enterprising 
cable operators, they w'cnt ahead and 
cabled roofs. And the dish can be install¬ 
ed by a very simple device; by obtaining 
a liccnse-which is granted to anyone 
who comes up with the nominal lee of 
Rs 200 -from the communications 




Secretary information and 
broadcasting 

"BBC or anyone is 
allowed to come, but 
only Doordarshan can 
project Indian 
concerns" 


Minister information and 
broadcasting 

"I can’t go around in a 
helicopter catching 
people with the satellite 
dish" 


ministry. 

Seriously hit by this 
brash new breed are 
video shop-owners, who 
are bitterly re.scntful of 
the cabling of their neigh¬ 
bourhoods. "From 75 to 
80 cassettes a day, I rent 
out barely five or ten," 
says a gloomy Sunil 
Kalra. 

The only group of 
people who have been 
,,adopting a stnet vigilante 
role with some success 
arc those who have the 
copyrights of Hindi 
films. They negotiate a 
hard bargain with cable 
operators, for selling the 
rights at rates they 
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control. "But it is not possible to 
buy the rights for each and ever>' 
movie," says Shogvik Dasgupia, presi¬ 
dent of the newly-fonned Delhi Cable 
Operators’Association. "Which means 
that the Copyright Act does get violated, 
very frequently." 

However, cable operators in Delhi are 
hopeful of their industry being organis¬ 
ed on the lines of Bombay, where a con¬ 
sortium of cable-owners pay a relatively 
small amount for movie rights. The pro¬ 
blem they face is the lack of money and 
facilities to actually operate simultane¬ 
ous channels. The result is a single badly 
crowded channel which receives, in 
turn, bits of sport, MTV, movies and 
news, all crammed together at the opera¬ 
tor’s whim. 

If cable television really succeeds in 
its objective, it will hurt Doordarshan 
where it really hurts-in the huge 



President Delhi Cable 
Operators' Association 


"Copyright does get violated 
as it’s not possible to buy the 
rights for every nTtovie” 


amounts of money which it corrals by 
way of prime-time advertising, which 
will sooner or later get diverted to the 
cable networks. Even though advertis¬ 
ing on satellite may prove dilTicuit 
because of the foreign currency require¬ 
ment (unless the company is multi¬ 
national) the video channel will be open. 

"This panic reaction is immature," 
.says Mahesh Prasad, secretary infonna- 
tion and broadcasting. "Ail this is a nine- 
day wonder. BBC or anyone is welcome 
to come, people may watch for some 
time but they will turn to their own 
again." 

'Who but Doordarshan is going to s 
project Indian concerns?" he goes oq to ■ 
ask. "We can’t have entertainment just 
for the sake of hedonism. The BBC or 
CNN can’t talk about child care, poverty 
alleviation and other issues which are so 
important to us," he adds. "And how 
many people can afford cable? It is only 
confined to the metros. How many 
people can it really reach?" 

But statistics (30 million TV sets and 
300 million viewers) which talk about 
the limited access of cable arc a little mis¬ 
leading. If you take Delhi alone, from 
February to September of this year, the 
number of cable operators has risen to 
750, and the countrywide figure stands 
at an estimated 12,.5{)0, with the number 
growing with each passing day. 

In addition, the worry on the official 
mind is the .sort of disinlorniation which 
can be spread through cable. It has been 
accentuated by recent reports that Paki¬ 
stan has been trying to buy transponders 
on Asiasat, the .satellite which beams 
STAR TV. You can’t ban satellite 
signals, and you can’t jam them. So 
what do you do? 

As far as. Ajit Panja, mini.ster for 
infomiation and broadcasting is concer¬ 
ned, you can’t even do anything about 
dish antenna. "I don’t believe in banning 
the dish antenna, it is not practical. After 
all, I can’t hire 20 helicopters in a coun¬ 
try our si/.e, and go around catching 
people with the dish," he says with a 
laugh. 

"The competition will do Doordar¬ 
shan good, and it will have to improve," 
says Prasad. This statement is echoed in 
all quarters, right from the people who 
formulate policy on broadcasting to the 
ordinary viewer. To survive, Drxirdar- 
shan will have to improve itself drastical¬ 
ly, and fast. It may dready be too late. 
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Be f ore y_ gur child takes his first 
f alte ring step ... 

TAkhAJL s tep to en sure 
Lbjkl h a lak hp ati. 


Befote litllc VIII' s/r/M mil tv 
/act' the u'vriil, phm tv i^n'i' /inn 
l/ie /leadslart /ic iicrils Ivnioiimr 
Invcit III L'liil I'ni'tl's (.IIIliliI'll 
(iifl (irou't/i Fiiiitl. h.i’cii ii'il/i small 
sai’iiig.s, your i hildi an i^rim' n/) to hi' 
a lakhpati. You laii nther invest 
a lumpsum sliaii’hl away Or yon 
can keepaddiHii smallaiiuiuntsn'ery 
jrar. Your frtjl kee/is (riowiii^ with 
your child .So that when hr is 21, 
the gijt maliiie.s too. .And is leady 
for whatever fmipo.se he tieed.s it. 



Now a convenient facility 
Yoiii ihild can withdraw iiioiiey 
twice a year, once he is IS. So, if for 
any reason, money is needed, it is 
available. I'he balance amount 
keeps fiiou'hij' till your child is 21. 
hill /ire literature contact any 
I nil J'liist Office or Chiej Rrpresen- 
lalive III .'\genl. 

Dividend is now raised to IJVr. 
Remember, there are also 
Bonus Dividends* every 5 years. 

Honus Ihvidmil drclairii for l‘iHh-11. 

UNIT TRUST 
V® ' OF INDIA 

At senicc ol One Crure Unit Mulders. 


Invest in Unit Trust’s i 

- - _ _■ 

_ c 

Children’s Gift Growth Fund. \ 


AU sffunttf\ invt’stment\ cinty ffiutkel ti\k ('.unsult your invntmrnt ndvisn ot a^rni hrfure invfsting. 


_ 






No home on the range 


Our forest reserves are kind to neither man nor nature 


"We are cattle grazers by profession 
and have lived in the forest for centuries. 
Now the government says wr have to 
move out of the forest and into the con¬ 
crete houses that have been built for us. 
But how can we go ? The city is full o/bad- 
maash log. We only know how to live in 
forests. We have never harmed the 
forests."—Mir AH. Been) Rao, Rajaji 
National Park(Dehra Dun). 


L ike Mir Ali, the 512 Gujjar 
families who have lived for 
centuries in the forests near 
Dehra Dun are understandab¬ 
ly nervous about being asked 
to move out to a spanking new concrete 
colony built for them near the city of 
God, Haridwar. And who can blame 
them? Where will they keep their cattle? 
What of their outstanding debts to the 
local traders in Dehra Dun district? And, 
most important, how will they live in a 


city and what will happen to their old 
way of life ? 

But if the proposed Rajaji National 
Park, composing the Chilla, Rajaji and 
Motichur sanctuaries and home to the 
largest population of elephants in north 
India, is to be declared a full-fledged 
national park, the Gujjars and their cattle 
will have to move out. 

Once a part of a Jammu princess’s 
dowry, the Gujjars and their cattle pose a 
threat to the wildlife in the park, argue 
forest officials. Then there is the pro¬ 
blem of overgrazing. But the Gujjars 
have been fighting to stay on since the 


Hm Qi^llara poM a 
throat to wIMIIfP In 
Rplhll Park, but ttioy 
hava no homo outside 
the forosts. Whoro can 
thoygo? 


mid-Eighties when they obtained a stay 
from the Supreme Court. Following 
directives from the court, the Uttar 
Pradesh government built the colony 
which includes a school and community 
hall at a cost of Rs 2.87 crores in Harid¬ 
war district. In 1988, the Supreme Court 
dismissed the petition of the Gujjars, but 
by then local politicians with an eye on 
the potential vote-bank had got into the 
act. The Gujjars were persuaded to stick 
on. 

Like the Gujjars, the elephants have 
been locked into the national park. 
While the elephant population is on the 
rise, the fragmentation of habitat with 
the growth of cities and townships 
means that the pachyderms are no lon¬ 
ger free to roam around northern India in 
search of fodder and water. Desperate 
for food and made ill-tempered by the 
restricted space, the elephants have 
begun marauding villages and fields in 
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search of fodder. 

The elephants could be free to move 
about again if the Uttar Pradesh govern¬ 
ment speeds up work on the creation of 
two corridors through which the eleph¬ 
ants could move in and out of Motichur, 
Chilla and further to the Kansrao and 
Lansdowne forests. 

F or centuries, people have lived in 
forests without disturbing the ecolo¬ 
gical balance. Many tribal cultures have 
evolved religions and lifestyles based on 


animalistic and naturalistic traditions. 
The natural resources of the forest have 
served the tribal s well, and on their part 
the tribals have not exploited these 
resources. But the growth in population 
and the simultaneous rise of cities and 
townships have been at the cost of our 
forests. 

"If someone lives near a river or sea 
you would expect him to make a living 
by fishing. So is it that unreasonable for 
us to cut wood?" asks a primary school 
teacher at Shakti Farm, near Pada villa¬ 
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IlleCally foliwi timiMir in Haldwani district: dspistsd rssourees 



ge in district Haldwani. 

Poor as they arc, the Gujjars have so 
far not fallen into the clutches of unscru¬ 
pulous timber merchants. But in Hald¬ 
wani, the villagers, such as the primary 
school teacher at Pada village, have 
learnt long ago that it is far more lucra¬ 
tive to cut a tree and sell it to timber mer¬ 
chants from Bombay and Delhi than 
slog it out in the Fields for Rs 30, often 
less, a day. 

Forest officials complain that they 
simply do not have the means to throw 
the book at the timber mafia operating in 
Haldwani. Rangers have neither guns 
nor wireless sets. Nor do they have the 
power to confiscate vehicles as is done 
in Karnataka. According to the Indian 
Forest Act. 1927, timber poachers are let 
off after paying a fine of 20 times the 
value of the wood apprehended. “We 
can only slap on a fine, which is always 
paid in hard cash. Chances are that 
within a month we will catch the same 
gang taking wood out in the same 
truck," bemoans an official. 

Off the record, forest officials also 
claim that there is a nexus between the 
timber mafia and the police, timber 
mafia and politicians and the timber 
mafia and forest officials. Rumour has it 
that postings in such police chowkics as 
Rchar thana in Bijnor district where tim¬ 
ber poaching is rampant, don’t come 
cheap and the police is willing to cough 
up substantial amounts of money to get 
these plumb postings, as they are confi¬ 
dent they will soon recover their initial 
‘investment’. 

Politicians loo are chary of getting on 
the wrong side of the limber mafia, 
which has proved to be extremely gener¬ 
ous during election time. Haldwani, 
which comes under the Nainital consti¬ 
tuency, has been the hunting ground of 
such stalwarts as the former Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister, Narain Dutt 
Tiwari. And even he has been unable, or 
unwilling, to stem the rot. 

It is more difficult to prove a collu¬ 
sion between forest officials and timber 
poachers. Officials young and idealistic, 
or foolish enough to apprehend 
poachers and try and put an end to the 
illegal practice, have learnt the hard way 
that it is perhaps better to emulate the 
three monk^s in the popular story that 
saw, heard and spoke no evil. 

Last year, for instance, P.D. Rai, a for¬ 
est ranger in Terai West, stumbled upon 
a man loading timber onto a truck. Rai 
asked, not unreasonably, what he was 
doing. The miui responded by firing on 
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Rai. Since Rai happened to be amed, he 
replied in kind and then sped off to get 
help from the local police station. When 
the police arrived, the would-be timber 
poacher was dead and Rai found himself 
slapped with a murder charge. It took ten 
days for him to obtain bail, and the cost 
of defending himself was, of course, his 
problem. 

Given that in most cases they are help¬ 
less to stop timber poaching (most offici¬ 
als and judges don’t even regard the ille¬ 
gal felling of trees as a serious crime), it 


is not surprising that some forest officia¬ 
ls resigned to the system will accept an 
inam for looking the other way. The sta¬ 
kes are high enough for the timber 
poachers to be generous with obliging 
officials: an average-size khairlrec goes 
for Rs 15,000; seeshum for Rs 7,000. sal 
for Rs 20,000 and teak for Rs 25,000. 

T he pahadi villages are inhabited 
mainly by women, children and old 
men. The breadwinners have moved to 
big cities in search of lucrative jobs, oft¬ 


en working as domestic servants and sen¬ 
ding their meagre savings back home. 
During the winter months it is not 
uncommon for pahadis to migrate tem¬ 
porarily to the plains from the less hospi¬ 
table hills. In Haldwani, the pahadis 
would spread over the Bindukheda 
region, setting up temporary homes in 
the forest. 

In 1977 the state government decided 
that it might be better to earmark some 
20 hectares of land specifically for the 
winter abode of the pahadis rather than 
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RAJAJI NATIONAL PARK (DEHRA DUN) 



MAIN PROBLEMS 


1. Final notification that will 
ntake RajaH a fuii-fladgad 
national park is atHI awaited 
and Is up mainly because 
of the refusal by theQujjarf. 
who have lived in the forest for 
cwiturieS, to move out. 

2. Increasing attacks on 
human beings and fields by 
wild elephants who aretrapp- 
ed in the park due to the frag¬ 
mentation of their habitat. 


1. Rampant timber poaching 
that has led to an aloming 
depletion of forest resources. 

2. ilieged encroachments in the 
Bindhukheda region. 

3. Growing terrorism. 

4. Inadequacy of forest depart¬ 
ment officials to deal either 
with timber felling or 
encroachments. 


ACTION PLAN 


1. Suitable laid that isaccept- 
able to the Gujjare wW have to 
be found, and the Gubars con- 
vincedoftheneedtomoveout. 

2. The creation of a corridor 
through which the elephwns 
can move about to other foto- 
sts. Also, ttie controlled culti¬ 
vation of fodder for the 
elephants. 


1. Strict punishment against 
offenders and die 
simultaneous creation of a 
social movement to ^ievlate 
the poverty of die pahadis. 

2. Serve and implement legal 
notices of eviction. 

3. Recognising and dealing 
with the problem. 

4. Providing stfl^ with at least 


! 

1 

CORBETT NATIONAL PARK (RAMNAGAR) 

1. The continued existence of 1. EvacuaUon of the Vlfilaoes 

four villages on the soudiem without wiy farther c^Ny. 

peHphery of the park, despite 

the villagers’keenness to , 2.Retumofd)eiand, andthe 

inove to safer surroundings. serving of notices,todie lHegal 

occupants. The cBsinantting of 

2. Relusalof die irrigation the cr^pny and thp implanting 

' department to return dieland of trees to merga the existing 

iiMwedbylt from the park. The towntd^ back vNth the peut(. 

efeatiempf a hi^ 
igiaagarti, andthelilsgai 
;.\erifX!0achmenta;dn'd^ 
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Confiscated wood being guardod in the oast Total district: too lata to save it 


have them spread ail over the forest. By 
1991 these 20 hectares have expanded to 
3,5(X) hectares and this temporary shel¬ 
ter has grown into a mini-township. 
Burnt tree stumps seem to be the only 
pointer to the forest that once existed at 
Bindukheda. 

No government or politician with a 
desire to continue in power is going to 
dislodge the encroachers. While some 
2,700 cases have been registered against 
various illegal occupants, the courts 
have passed orders of eviction against 
1,600 of them. "It’s a paper order. We 
don’t dare enter the region for fear of our 
I i ves so how arc we to even serve the noti¬ 
ce?” asks an official. 

But for the demoralised forest staff 
the biggest threats are often posed from 
within. As with most bureaucratic servi¬ 
ces, the Indian Forest Service is ridden 
with factionalism and favouratism. 
Then there is the problem of weeding 
out inefficient and corrupt staff, no easy 
task in the government as Anand Singh 
Negi, field director of Project Tiger at 
Corbett National Park, has found out. 

Negi recounts his attempt at sacking a 
ranger in the Bandha forest division, 
where he had been earlier posted a^ a 


divisional forest officer. There was 
enough proven evidence against the 
ranger, Akhlaqh Ahmed —a 96clay jail- 
term served in Unnao jail and the posse¬ 
sion of illegal arm.s—not to mention the 
innuendos that he was running a poach- 

Anand Singh Nngl, ftoM dlractor 
at CoriMtt National Park: 
wooding out corrupt staff 



ing racket in collusion with the local 
dadax. Served with a termination notice 
by Negi, Ahmed strode into his office 
one fine day, took out a katta (country 
revolver) and fired. Luckily for Negi, 
the bullet missed him and got embedded 
in a wall. Since the incident took place 
in broad daylight and there were enough 
eyewitnesses, Ahmed was arrested, 
only to be released on bail 14 days later. 
In the meantime, in a separate action, 
Ahmed moved the labour court against 
his dismissal and was reinstated. Today, 
he is back in service. "At some stage or 
the other, the spirit breaks. How often 
can you go on sticking your neck out," 
says Negi wryly. 

For now, Negi has been lying low at 
Corbett. "No one wants to be posted 
here. It is too remote," he laughs. But at 
one point in Bandha he had no less than 
five criminal cases pending against him 
on trumped up charges by poachers and 
disgruntied*officials. Then, there is Bri- 
jendra Singh, the former wildlife honora¬ 
ry warden at Corbett. A Doon school¬ 
mate of Rajiv Gandhi, Singh fell foul of 
the B JP state government and was stripp¬ 
ed of the post, even though the staff at 
Corbett is unanimous in their praise for 
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The QuJJar community, under threat of eviction, 
has been fighting to stay cm at the Ri^dliNationai 
Park near Didira Dun. They resist being moved to 
concrete houses, ciaiming to be forest peopie 


Singh’s deep-rooted concern and know¬ 
ledge about the park. 

But as the first national park in the 
country and one constantly in the lime¬ 
light, poaching is more or less curtailed 
at Corbett. If at all there is an ideal natio¬ 
nal park in the country, Corbett comes 
close to fitting the bill. Timber poaching 
too is more or less at a standstill. 

The real problem posed to Corbett is 
the continu^ existence of a colony built 
originally to hou.se irrigation staff work¬ 
ing on the constuction of the Kalagarh 
Dam on the Ramganga river which runs 
through the park. Construction of the 
dam was completed in 1974, but the land 
originally leased by the irrigation depart¬ 
ment from the park is yet to be returned. 

T he forests of Uttar Pradesh, particu¬ 
larly the Terai belt, have become 
hunting grounds for terrorists from 
adjoining ^njab. The shooting of six 
policemen in Moradabad and tl^ recent 
bomb blast in Rudrapur near Nainital 
allegedly by Sikh terrorists seem to be 
the shape of things to come. Much of the 
illegal activity, from illegal timber fell¬ 
ing to ganja making, is currently being 
carried out in the name of the terrorists. 
The Wildlife (Protection) Amend¬ 


ment Bill, 1991, moved by minister of 
state of the ministry of environment and 
forc.sts, Kama! Nath.aims to broaden the 
scope and outlook of the previous act. 
The new act, passed by both houses dur¬ 
ing the la.st parliamentary session covers 
not only animals and birds, but. for the 
first time, rare and endangered plants as 
well. 

But the main problem remains: that of 
creating an awareness of the importance 
of forests and of maintaining an ecologi¬ 
cal balance. It is not enough to merely 
pay lip service to the environment and 
make children learn poems about the 
importance of planting trees. Across the 
board, from magistrates to architects, 
from legislators to bureaucrats, the mess¬ 
age has got to be hammered home that 
unless human encroachments are dealt 
with humanely but firmly, unless tree fel¬ 
ling is stopped both by punitive action 
and the creation of a social movement, 
unless we recognise the right of ani¬ 
mals to live and roam freely in sanctuar¬ 
ies and national parks, we arc going to 
rapidly be converted into a wasteland. 
No amount of legislation is going to stop 
the slide downward, but, perhaps, it is 
still not too late. • 
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THE PETRIFIED 
FORESTS 





Austria, 

Netheriands combinjtd, 

• India has 73 natfonrilpdrits 
and over250 sanc^aiws 
meant primarily fdrthefsritep- 
tion of the endangered spec¬ 
ies of faMna arxi diverse florik 
Of the 73 national pwhs, only 
ten have been rtodfled. leav^ 
the others open to the whhns 
of the state governments. 

• The ten nfritonat parka that 
have been fully notffled are 
Kanha, Corbett, Raridiambo- 
re, Keoladeo, Kwranga, , 
Manas, Sunderibane, OUdhwa, 
VaimiM and Namefapha. 

• As fasas the sanctuaries ins 
concerned, the riMyortty have 
not even been entered in the 
revenue records and can be 
denotified whenevera stifte 
administration so desires. . 
Recentiy, for distance, the 
Himach^ Pradesh gdvem- 
mefit derwtified a part of the 
Darlaghat sartetuary, home of 
the endangered red fox, lackal 
and Himalayan p^ch^ to 
allow the setting up of a 
cement plafit. 

• Thelndianforestdepart- 
ment owes its origins to tire 
requirements of the railways, 
in 1853, the expatwion of the 
railways led to rnassive d^o- 
restation in penfnsuiar metia. 
The Indiwi foreM departinent 
was set tq> In 1884- 

• TheWHdHfpiProtection) 
Amendment Aot. paai^ 
Parflamerit this year, is an 
amendpientorthe Wiktiife Pre- 
senration Actdf 1972. introdu¬ 
ced by Maneka Gwidhi, the 
Act's saSenl features include a 
com^e ban on the hunting 
of anHiiafs except for reasons 
Of education. 
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❖ orry, guys.. 

Marriage is 
not on spin¬ 
ster 

Scshadri's 
mind, or so 
the lady insists. 

While suitors Gautam 
Mohan Kumar and Raj 
Kumar Santoshi cool their 
heels, Meenakshi has enroll¬ 
ed in Bombay University for 
further studies. She wants to 
do her MA. 

"It certainly goes well 
with my image," Ms 
Seshadri laughs. And, as for 
the inevitable laughter ema¬ 
nating from her rivals, the 
icy Iyengar is ‘eultured’ 
enough to shrug it off. 




I .s far as 

inventive stor- 
go. this 
one takes the 
I entire bakery. 

According 
to one of the many Khans in 
the industry, there is a move 
on, sponsored by militant 
Hindus, to throw Muslims 
out of the film industry. "Bal 
Thackeray had a meeting at 
the Taj, which was attended 
by all the top guns of the film 
industry," revealed the afore¬ 
mentioned Khan. "And a call 
was given to boycott 
Muslims. Three Khans were 
singled out: Yusuf (Dilip 
Kumar). Amjad and Kader. 
The only man who had the 
guts to walk out of the meet- 
L ing was Dev Anand. 
W Unlike the others, 
who meekly sat 
and nodded their 
heads, too 
^ scared to voice 

W their opi¬ 

nions, Dev openly showed 
his disgust and disapproval." 
When Dev Anand was 



himself to blame for it 
Ever since his photogra¬ 
pher daughter Sheena got 
married to Shashi Kapoor’s 
son Kunal, Ramesh has beco¬ 
me a butt of filmland jokes. 
Everybody wants to know 
whether he’ll become a 
grandfather or a father first: 
both second wife Kiran Jone- 
ja andddaughter Sheena are 
planning to start a family. 




congratulated for his 
heroism, the evergreen hero 
was stunned. "I did that?" he 
asked, too bewildered for 
words. "How could I, when 
nothing of the sort ever hap¬ 
pened? Who is spreading 
this ridiculous story? It’s a 
lie." 

Perhaps. But it served its 
purpose: that of explaining 
away the Khan’s recent 
spate of failures. 



anted: A 

mature, 

r 1 * middle-aged, 
attractive (but 
not neccssari- 
ly pretty or 
with a perfect figure), well- 
read, humorous lady who 
has enough spare time to 
spend with a lonely workaho¬ 
lic filmmaker, with a pench¬ 
ant for laying his life bare on 
celluloid. Married twice 
with three children (one is a 
famous filmstar herselO, the 
balding director is looking 
for an ‘intellectual 
affair’ 

If you fit the bill .contact 
the man immediately—at 
your own risk, of course. 



❖ he grey- 
haired, close- 
to-SO direc 
tor Ramesh 
Sholay Sippy 
is in die most 
embarrassing positron 

tod^. And te has no one but 


hunky Pan-; 
dey is going 

through an 

identity 
.sis. No, 
not what 

you’re thinking. * 

The poor sod has been 

reading so many books on 

Hollywood of late, that he 
cannot figure out whether he 
should be like Rock Hudson, 
Gregory Peck or James Dean. 

If, by now, you are as con¬ 
fused as Pandey, let us 
explain. Having had his fill 
of his tired old wisecracks 
(you can imagine how jour¬ 
nalists feel about them, can’t 
you?) Chunky has decided to 
be ‘different’. 



f 


And so, he has been read¬ 
ing the lives of Hollywood 
greats, not for inspiration but 
fw plagiarism. Chunky hap¬ 
pily picks up interesting inci- 
' dents from the famous bio¬ 
graphies and passes them off 
as his own. 

Cheating? Yes. of course. 
But since when has Pandey 
let the small matter of ethics 
stand in lus way?* 
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The trouble with Tipu 


Sanjay Khan \s tele-serial runs into another controversy 


E ven though the Lion ot Mysore 
roureil his last line and faded 
away from the idiot box a few 
inontns ago, Sanjay Khan’s maf(mm 
opus, Tipu Sultan, is back—in a 
way—the subject of an acrimonious deb¬ 
ate in Karnataka now. 

ITtc central government recently gave 
Khan the go-ahead to dub his 6()-episo- 
de Hindi serial into Kannada, to be tele¬ 
cast by Bangalore Doordarshan from 
20 December this year Bach episode 
will be halved tojust 30 minutes and tele¬ 
cast on Friday evenings This means that 
Kannadigas can avail again ot the doubt¬ 
ful treat of watching Tlir Swonl Of Tipu 
Sultan for another two years. 

But that is not what is worrying 
people in Karnataka. Opposition to the 
dubbing of the serial—^a B-gradc Hindi 
film if ever there was t>ne—into Kan¬ 
nada, crystallised into the formation of a 
body-calling itself the unlikely name ol 
the Anyi Dubbed Serials Action 
Committee. 

Quaintly named or otherwise, the 
committee is quite serious about its 
objective: to ensure that a Kannada ver¬ 
sion of Tipu Sultan is not telecast, the 
contention being that Doordarshan 
should not allow a programme which 
has already been telecast over me nation¬ 
al hook-up to be dubbed into a regional 
language. 

Says T.S.Nagabharana, who had 
directed Tenali Rama for the national 
hrwk-up: "Dtairdarshan had a rule that 
such national programmes should not be 
dubbed and later shown on the regional 
network. Only about four months ago, it 
amended the rule and the first serial to 
get permission after the change was 
Tipu Sultan. The assumption is that the 
rule was changed only to please and help 
Sanjay Khan." 

What lends credence to this theory is 
that although Khan got the permission 
only recently, he already has at least 11 
episodes dubbed into Kannada. And 
Bangalore’s second channel, for which 
the dubbed serial is meant, does not even 
exist as yet. 

Says Prema Karanth, a ntited director 
and wife of theatre personality B.V.Ka¬ 
ranth; "The only reason behind it seems 


to be to help Sanjay Khan make more 
money through it." 

Anothercause for bitterness in Karna¬ 
taka is the studio lire which claimed 
many lives in Mysoie during the shoot- 
yig of fipu Sultan. "Before giving him 
permission, chief minister S.Bangarap- 


pa should have insisted that Khan pay up 
the compensation," says a director of 
television serials. 

Shankar Nag. too, had not been per¬ 
mitted to dub his famous Malf>udi f)a\s 
into Kannada and as Prema Karanth 
•says, "Nag’s .serial was far superior to 
Tipu Sultan". 

Many personalities from Kannada cul¬ 
tural circles, including Magsaysay 
award-winner K V. Subbanna, fear that 
if such dubbed programmes take up all 


the telecast time on the UkuI Dmtrdar- 
shan Kendra, there would not be much 
opportunity for k)cal talent. The scion of 
the Mysore royal family, Srikantadatta 
Narasimharaja Wodeyar, who had 
earlier objected to the way the serial had 
depicted his ancestors, saying it had 


engaged in "character assassination", is 
now consulting his lawyers on the line 
he w ill take against both Khan and Dex^r- 
darshan, should the seritti come to be 
shown again. 

Meanwhile, Doordarshan is, in its 
usual fashion, keeping mum about the 
entire episode. As for .Sanjay Khan, 
when last heard from, he was in Sharjah, 
cheering the Indian eleven on to victoty. 

Ciaurt Lmkmgh/Bmngmlorm 



The decision to dub The Sword Of Tipu Sultan 
into Kannada has created a controversy in the 

state 
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Home 



where 
the 
mart is 

A new breed of female 
entrepreneurs finds 
success—by operating 
out of home 


S tay at home and make a 
couple of thousands every 
month. Sounds like a 
pipcdream? Perhaps. But 
that’s exactly what a num¬ 
ber of women are doing even at this 
moment, as their home industries rake it 
in. Creches, primary schools, cooking 
schools, flower arrangement classes, 
jam and pickle manufacture, home cate¬ 
ring. designing of clothes, home tui¬ 
tions, toy-making, ceramics—^you name 
it, they do it. And make a respectable 
amount of money in the bargain. 

Not that money-making is their prima¬ 
ry concern. According to a study conduc¬ 
ted by the National Institute for Entrepre¬ 
neurship and Small Business Develop¬ 
ment (NIESBUD) profit ranked fifth as 
a motivating factor for women 
‘entrepreneurs—after a desire to keep 
busy, fulfil an ambition, pursue an inter¬ 
est or being drawn into it by accident or 
circumstances beyond their control. 

Women entrepreneurs, then, are in 
business because they want to establish 
an identity for themselves beyond that 
of being mere housewives—that they 
want to do it at home is, of course, ano¬ 
ther matter. Hence, the desire to go it 
alone as far as possible. According to the 
NIESBUD study, for instance, only 
18,7 percent of women who go into busi¬ 
ness 'aep financed by their husbands or 



BELA RANJAN There are more than 70 children enrolled in her 
Playgroup Nursery School in Delhi and the wait-list gets longer by 
the day 


relatives, while 56.2 per cent take bank 
loans and 54.1 per cent generate their 
own capital to set up garage industries. 

As did Sharada Raichur, a Ghatkopar 
housewife who began taking toy¬ 
making classes at the age of 58. "I was 
always interested in creative pursuits, 
whether it was flower arrangement or 
stuffed toys," says Raichur, "But family 
duties prevented me from taking it up 
seriously earlier." 

It was at 58 that Raichur, with encou¬ 
ragement from Aruna Kaulgud, director 
of the Entrepreneurship and Marketing 
Development Organisation, began tak¬ 
ing classes "to relearn what I had forgott¬ 
en and to get new designs", while teach¬ 
ing her craft at home. "At first I used to 
feel so bad asking for money. Mere muh 
se nikalta hi rtahin tha. ki meri fee itni 
hai. (I could never say how much my fee 
was.)," reminisces Raichur. It was only 
after much persuasion on Kaulgud’s 
part that she could bring herself to ask 
for money. 

Today Raichur holds classes at home 
from 2 pm to 6 pm, charging her stu¬ 
dents Rs 350 apiece. She m^es money 
from the sale of her toys, ranging from 
small penguins, medium-sized curtain 
and purse monkeys to large tigers, para¬ 
keets and elephants. The medium-range 
toys go for Rs 125 while the larger ones 
are priced at Rs 1,000. 

Raichur's monthly profits amount to 
Rs 2,000 and she declares herself com¬ 
pletely satisfied with that. 


S uch small pickings arc not for the 
likes of Arti Devi Chand (40), 
though. Her herbal beauty parlour, Akri- 
ti, housed in the spacious front section of 
her home in South Extension, New 
Delhi, generates an income of Rs 10,000 
to 12,000 every month, a mere two years 
after it opened in 1989. Currently study¬ 
ing cosmetology and aroma therapy at 
the Delhi Shahnaz Herbal School, 
Chand makes all the creams and lotions 
in use in her parlour herself, and even 



BANICUHATHAKURTAShe insists or 
because, as she explains, "I need to km 
to design for them" 
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ARTI DEVI GRAND Her herbal beauty parlour is housed in her South 
Extension home and generates an income of Rs 10,000 to 12,000 
every month 


intends to export her products in the near 
future. 

Says Chand; "The advantage of work¬ 
ing out of home is that I ern manage 
both—my house and parlour. The disad¬ 
vantage is that there is a lot of disturban¬ 
ce sometimes, with all the children popp¬ 
ing in and out." 

Not that any such distraction can 
detract from Chand’s concentration as 
she administers a facial to that special 
client. 



nail and select clientele 
/ customers personally 


Bam Guhathakurta’s 15-ycar-old 
business—ol designing ethnic sutwar- 
Aomeeresr - also depends on a special 
relationship with a select clientele. She 
refuses to advertise or increase the scale 
of her business, working out of a "glorifi¬ 
ed storeroom" with 13 tailors and a 
couple ol female assistants Says Guha- 
thakuila. "If 1 insist on a small clientele 
It IS because I need to know my custo¬ 
mers personally, to design for them " 
Today, Guhathakuila’s customers 
come from us far away as Delhi, Bom¬ 
bay and even outside the country. On 
one occasion, she recounts with pride, a 
friend of hers in Pans got a senior 
designer of Chnstian Dior to her bou¬ 
tique with a request to design something 
out of some mirror-studded material 
she’d bought for an astounding $ 19,(XX) 
"I was petrified," confides Bam, "but 
ultimately the lady was very pleased 
with what I came up with." 

The other ladies of the Guhathakurta 
family are also in business they sell Dha- 
kai and Tangail sans from their exclu¬ 
sive boutique, Kundahaar, which is now 
a name to reckon with in Calcutta. It all 
began during the Bangladesh war of 
1971 when Manjula Cuhathakurla, the 
matriarch of the family, gave shelter to a 
few refugee women, who’d brought 
with them a few handwoven saris. An 
exhibition of the saris was organised and 
was a great hit. And Kundahaar was 
bom. 

Beginning with 21 homespun saris, 
today the boutique stocks no less than 


10,000 .saris in a sparsely-furnished 
room. "We have always tried to main¬ 
tain a good selection," says Guhatha¬ 
kurta, "and it is our personal touch that 
accounts for the little that we have 
achieved." 

K alayun Sakhlat (.53), on the other 
hand, attributes her success to 
"hundred per cent enthusiasm, a fair 
amount of common .sense and a lot of 
hard work". The owner of the Calcutta 
art gallery. Katayun, Sakhlat dabbles in 
stained-glass in her spare time. Trained 
j under Patnek Reyntiers. the renowned 
European stained-glass artist, she puts 
her skills to gocxl use at home, catering 
to the recent craze for stained glass. 

Explains Sakhlat: "With tourism on 
the increase and more hotels and restaur¬ 
ants mushriKiming, everyone wants to 
achieve a differeni k«)k. Hence the 
demand for stained-glass panels and 
windows." Sakhlat takes on only one cli¬ 
ent at a time, to ensure quality control 
and has done stained-glass panelling in 
passages and halls. She now plans to go 
the whole hog. working in close collabo¬ 
ration with architects and interior 
designers, for, as she says: "We have 
still to look at stained glass as a structu¬ 
ral entity. It is not just cosmetic adorn¬ 
ment ol a room, but an integral part of it 
as arc walls and windows." 

Poonam Mchra (35), a Delhi housewi¬ 
fe, dabbles in art of a different kind. 
Mchra has her own printing unit at 
home, where she block-prints fabric 
which IS then stitched, according to her 
specifications, into churidars and 
sclwur-kumeezes Says Mchra: "I did 
fine arts in college hut didn't work for 
quite a while after marriage. But then 
my two sons began going to school and I 
found time hanging pretty heavy on my 
hands. So, to avoid getting into the kitty 
party scene, I decided to go into 
business." 

Having started around four years ago, 
Mchra is already into the big time, hav¬ 
ing held SIX exhibitions in India with a 
seventh planned in l.ondon this year. "I 
love travelling and taking my work to 
different places, wherever there is a 
demand," says Mchra, who hopes to 
export her stuff soon. 

As Mehra chooses to do everything 
herself, right from designing the blocks 
to choosing the fabric, with Just one hel¬ 
per, she says it is often impossible to 
meet tbc demand, though she manages 
to make three to four suits a day, ranging 
in price from Rs 600 to Rs 3,000. She 
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SHARADA RAICHUR She began taking toy-making classes at 58. 
Today, the profits from the sale of her stuffed toys amount to 
Rs 2.000 every month 


begins her day at 8 am and as her unit is 
on the second floor of her residence, she 
can l(H>k after her housework as well. 
"This way." she explains, "1 have time to 
spend with my children and that is some¬ 
thing which is my first priority, rather 
than get into the nine-to-livc rut and 
return home in the evening ab.solutely tir¬ 
ed out." 

Scema Phadkc, 24 and unmarried, has 
no sueh constraints on her time. With a 
diploma in Fmtrepreneur Management 
from .Sydenham Institute, she runs a pro¬ 
fitable business from her Dadar home, 
printing forms and question papers for 
schools, diaries, and other such stuff. 
She also has facilities for typing, 
cyclostyling and is an agent for LlC 
(Life Insurance Company) to boot. 

"I want a big house, lots of money and 
want to do lots for my parents," she says. 
Having taken over her mother’s 
cyclostyling and typing facilities, she 
decided to extend the business and suc¬ 
ceeded to the extent of being able to grab 
orders from 28 schools in the first yetir 
itself. Having begun with a capital of Rs 
50.000, most of it from bank loans, Phad- 
ke has managed to generate a profit 
within a yeai She makes around Rs 
2,500 every month, but hopes to rake in 
much more very soon. 

Since her business is seasonal in natu¬ 
re, Phadke plans to get through the lean 
months by giving computer clas- 
.ses. She is also intnxiucing a b<H)k 
into the market, which will chart the pro¬ 
gress of a child faim 6 months to 18 
years and will be stipplied primarily to 


hospitals and paediatricians. 

The.se diverse business interests trans¬ 
late into a lot of hard work. Says Phadke: 
"There arc days when I get up at 4.30 am 
and go back to sleep at 2 am. But what I 
find a real pain is carrying reams of 
paper to the printer and back. That is 
back-breaking and I've decided to 


employ peons on a job-work basis to do 
the donkey work." 

Far more worrying, however, is the 
male prejudice Phadke encounters in the 
market. "I’m lucky that the printers I go 
to are known to the family," she says, 
"but the paper merchants always try and 
cheat me thinking I’m just a chit of a 
girl." Of course, they learn better soon 
enough, but that is another story. 

R unning a creche/nursery school is 
relatively easief, Bela Ranjan (40), 
started her playgroup Nursery School, 
in South Extension, New Delhi, in 1985, 
with just four children and could afford 
to employ only one ayah. Today there 
are more than 70 children enrolled in her 
school, which employs two teachers and 
two ayahs to deal with kids at the pre¬ 
nursery, junior nursery and senior nurse¬ 
ry levels. "With the number of working 
mothers increasing, there is a g»eat 
demand for schools such as mine," sa^s 
Ranjan. The fee is Rs 150 per child and 
the waiting list appears to increase every 
year, with parents queueing up to enrol 
their kids. 

Having undergone playgroup and 
Montessori training at the Harrow Colle¬ 
ge of Higher Education in the UK, Ran¬ 
jan considers herself uniquely qualified 
to run the school. "I had to begin at 


AT HOME □ liuliisli ics llidi kcc/) von indoors ond in oh 


lover 


Creches 

Th© easiest of the lot. You don’t 
need any training, can make do 
with minimal capital investment 
and a couple of servants. Ail 
that is required is a reasonably 
sized roonv—and lots of patien> 
ce with kids. 

Primary schools 

They proliferate in almost every 
neighbourhood of the metros, 
run by housewives with ttre, 
requisite educational degrees 
and space to 
spare at home. Mon¬ 
tessori versionsare 
the most popular. 


Toy making 

This skill has sudden¬ 
ly made an appearan¬ 
ce on the list of things 
that aH eligible young 


women trying to look 
for a good husband 
must know. And house¬ 
wives who teach the art have 
thi^ queueing up. - 

Boaiitypailolirs 

Take a course at die local Shah* 
nar Hussain—Of Its eqlulf 
valent^jentre, erjipty out your 
qOiage, hire eoouf^le of Chlne^ 
se/Nep^i girls, buy afew thou¬ 
sands wol^ttt of equipment anti 
youTe^buiAness. ^ 


Toy-making: low 
investment, 
respectable profits 



'.*btiigharV'' 
•«lotiiiaa" 

No, they don^t boast" 
such names aaYvea 
Saint Laurent or Arma¬ 
ni on the label. Thaaa 
'designer* shopa am 
aituated in middle- 
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home," she says, "because nobody was 
willing to rent out premises for a school. 
The only thing property dealers could 
offer me was a garage, which I didn’t 
want. And so I started the school at 
home." 

Advantages of working out of home 
accrue to Jayshree Sanghvi (3.‘5), as well. 
Her family is in the ceramic business 
and Sanghvi used the infrastructure at 
her disposal to begin designing terracot¬ 
ta urns, diyas, masks of Ganeshas for a 
select clientele. "Going commercial,” 
she says, "would mean compromising 
on ideas becau.se creativity and mass pro¬ 
duction do not go hand in hand.” 

Sanghvi operates from a minuscule 
unit, where she works with a sole potter. 
Every creation is designed, coloured 
and refurbished by her and the results 
are there for everyone to see in sell-out 
exhibitions and sales to hotels and corpo¬ 
rate houses, resulting in a neat profit 

"What we sec today is a complete U 
turn to traditionalism," she says "This is 
certainly not a temporary cra/c because 
one associates a pennanence with ethnic 
works." And Sanghvi intends to exploit 
the demand to the full. 

Another sphere where demand out¬ 
strips supply is in the sphere of home 
catering. Most working people would 


ASHOKE CUAKRASARTY 


class homes and sell 

clothes fashioned by - 

the lady of the house, 

with some help from 

the friendly neigh- 

bourhood tailor. 1,3 

Hoiim calDring HBMn 

Oabbas are good 
business and in this ■0339 
sphere, at least, demand 
seems to outstrip supply. Tired 
of the tedium of organising 
lunch ever day, most office- 
goers gladly give over the chore 
to professionals—at a price, of 
course. 

now«r mrangenieiit 

Ikebana to the reigning favourite 
thpugh Bonsai comes a close 
second. Teenagers on summer 
vacation, prosp^ive brides 
artd middle-aged bored house¬ 
wives are among those who 
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JAYSHREE SANGHVI The exhibitions of her terracotta urns are a 
complete sell-out and sales to hotels and corporate houses create a 
neat profit 


gladly give over the task of getting their 
tiffins ready to *uch ‘professionals’ as 
Vijaya Vciikat, a Bombay based nutri¬ 
tionist and dietician, who supplies 
health-food Jiihhax to office-goers m 
the metropolis. 

In her mid-50s, Venkat began her 
career in 1989 after a lot of coaxing from 


P take classes. 

•N ^ Pickle and Jam 

H manufacture 

Perhaps the oldest 
home industry. 
Pickles may range 
from the ordinary 
mango and chilli 
variety to the more exotic. 
meat stuff, while the abundant 
and cheap supply of fresh fruit 
makes jam-making a paying 
proposition. 

Cooking Classes 

You can learn how to bake, 
steam, roast, marinate and 
make ice-cream for the nominal 
sum of a few hundred mpees 
every month. The course may 
last for periods ranging from 
two to six months. 


friends and family. Accepting the chal¬ 
lenge ol marrying palatabiliiy with heal¬ 
thy f(Hxl, which meant no sugar, less salt 
and less fat, was easier said than done. 
PnKuring organically-grown vegeta¬ 
bles and using only fresh food, she got 
her first orders 

But the going was tough, for the 
orders did not even cover her basic cost. 
"The only thing that kept me going."' 
says Venkat, "was the need to educate' 
people into healthy eating habits. The 
poison that our systems take in from the 
environment is bad enough without add¬ 
ing to it with the food we eat." 

Meeting her expenses by charging a 
month’s deposit from her customers, 
Venkat selh her duhha for Rs 4(X) per 
month to 153 subscribers, while the wai¬ 
ting list has 50 names on it. But making 
money is not her main motivation. Ven- 
kat’s primary aim is to train women at 
her food centre which was set up to pro- 
pogale the idea of healthy living "My 
dahhci is my fourth child," she says, "and 
I prefer to give it to those who take it 
seriously. It is not a fad and should beco¬ 
me a way of life." 

Just a.s running their home industries 
with verve and elan has become a way of 
life for these women. Their turnover 
may be small and profits just about res¬ 
pectable, but they have proved that they 
can generate an income silting at home. 
And in the final analysis, that is all that 
matters.* 

Nmndlkm Mmdgmvktw/Bomlmy, Monm 
B»itlmym/Nmw OrnHil mml Manlahm 
Oupt^/CiUeuttm 
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Battered halves 

An Asian women’s theatre group in London stages its first play 


T he scene is a home for battered 
women in I,ondon. A middle- 
aged Sikh woman, Rajinder, com¬ 
es to seek shelter there with her children, 
but that IS not what she finds. Instead, 
the home becomes the vortex of culture 
and generation clashes. Rajinder is mur¬ 
dered by her husband: she dies in the 
same sanctuary where she thought she 
would be saved. 


Ba.scd on the true case history of a 
Sikh woman, Balwant Kaur, who was 
murdered in a sanctuary, the play bnngs 
out the inner conflicts that separate wom¬ 
en and the issues they are up against in a 
world where domestic violence and 
sexual abuse is often the norm. Song For 
A Sanctuary, written by Asian play¬ 
wright Rukshana Ahmad and directed 
by Rita Wolf (of ^f\ Beautiful iMunJrel- 
te fame) is the first production of the 
Kali Theatre Company, a London-based 
theatre group started by Woll and 
'|imad. The group aims to promote new 
yeifig by and for women. 

-erfully scripted by Ahmad and 


sensitively directed by Wolf, the play 
drew a tremendous response in London. 
Wolf herself was excellent as Kamla, 
the Asian woman lunning the sanctuary 
who has little sympathy for the ordeals 
of the fussy and righteous Rajinder. Cul¬ 
tural and generational gaps divide Rajin¬ 
der and Kamla, already alienated in a 
white society. As part of an ethnic mino¬ 
rity in Britain, Asian women battle a two¬ 


pronged attack ol race and gender. The 
Kumlas and Rajinders are .symbolic of 
(those women m the West who have to, 
fight Ihe orthodoxy and chauvinism of 
the subcontinent as well as the racism of 
the West. 

"Whenever I worked for television I 
felt there were not enough women work¬ 
ing there," Rita Wolf told Sunday. "I 
felt there were never enough women as 
technicians, or handling the camera, or 
directing." So, since Ahmad had been 
writing for some time but finding it diffi¬ 
cult getting any .sort of recognition ("To 
take an Asian script to a television produ¬ 
cer can be very trying ") the two decided 


to form a theatre group, promote plays 
written by Asian women and stage them. 

Wolf is known to have refused a role 
in the popular BrUish television .soap 
opera Eastender.s because the character 
was an Asian stereotype. She had also 
put up a daring show about .sexual abuse 
at the Edinburgh Festival last year. The 
Calcutta-bom 31-year-old Bengali (her 
maiden name is Ghosh) is also popular 
as Julie Khan, the student in the televi¬ 
sion serial Coronation Street. 

Kali Theatre Group is already plann-* 
ing the next venture, a theatneal adiy^ta-, 
tion of two stories by Sadaat Hasan 
Manto. It is also looking for young script- 
wnters who they would like to 
commi.ssion. 

"We arc a women’s group," said Ruk¬ 
shana Ahmad, "and women’s issues 
arc imjjortant to us, but we are open to 
other themes as well. In Manto’s story. 
New Comlitutton, the central character 
is a man. We want men to be involved in 
our theatre. We definitely would like to 
bring them to watch our productions, 
and I find they usually get quite involv¬ 
ed as well." 

Ahmad, who comes from Karachi, 
has been in Britain since 1973 and is a 
founder member of the Asian Women 
Writers’ Collective. Her short stories 
have been published by Women’s Press 
and she has written scripts for Tara Arts 
Group, a London-based theatre 
company. 

"There arc very few Asian women 
playwrights today and we worked very 
hard to get this production going. The¬ 
re’s the whole problem of grants and fun¬ 
ding and time. Anyway, hopefully next 
year Rita and 1 will be able to put toge¬ 
ther a piece on the rag trade. But that is 
also a very involved project. Meanwhile 
I am working on adapting Manto." 

Song For A Sanctuary will be touring 
Liverpool, Rotterdam, Norwich and Bir¬ 
mingham till the end of November. 
'Too many issue-centred dramas lack 
the complex*ring of truth, but this is an 
absorbing exception," said a critic about 
the play. With positive notices like this, 
the theatre company should go a long 
way in bringing Rajinder’s problems 
before the West.* 

Mfabwff Bmau/London 
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Man and mo narch 

Proxy Fernandes ' balanced story ofTipu Sultan 


It is such a pleasu¬ 
re to come by an 
author who is not 
glorifying a bogus 
past, but writing 
about two outstan¬ 
ding men, father 
and son, who have 
left their imprint 
on south Indian 
history by their valour, vision and 
through the service of the people. Hyder 
Ali was an illiterate genius who began 
with little and created much. Tipu was a 
much larger man, bom to rule and 
change history. 

Praxy Fernandes is a Kannada Christi¬ 
an (Tipu was no great friend of his com¬ 
munity) who, for over 30 years, was 
among the more energetic and enlighten¬ 
ed members of the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service, free from the inspired 
banality which affects so many of that 
distinguished tribe. 

I hold the view that history, to be sti¬ 
mulating, should be written with control¬ 
led passion, restrained bias and unfetter¬ 
ed imagination. A.J.R Taylor, who 
belongs to the front rank of 20th-century 
historians, wrote, "When a historian is 
working on his subject, the events or sta¬ 
tistical data or whatever he is using 
change under his hand all the time and 
his ideas about these events change with 
them. He upgrades some of the evidence 
and downgrades other parts according to 
the changes of his outlook. Sometimes, I 
am afraid he exaggerates the importance 
of a piece of evidence because it fits in 
well with what he is trying to say...we 
are writing to shape into a version a tan¬ 
gle of events that was not designed as a 
pattern...Guessing is the only way of 
explaining when solid evidence mns 
out." 

1 have quoted Alan Taylor at some 
length because The Tigers Of Mysore 
is the kind of book he would 
have enjoyed. Enjoyment is not to be 
scoffed at as long as it does not involve 
trivialising momentous and serious epi¬ 
sodes in man's march from the cave to 
the mountain-tops of human 
achievement. 


In the case ofTipu and Hyder there is 
too much, not too little, source material. 
The author has gone through most of it, 
in English, French, Marathi and Kanare- 
se. The result is a gripping story. 

The two historical personalities, parti¬ 
cularly Tipu, have, to use a modem 
phrase, had a ‘bad press' in the West, 
painted as ruthless and ambitious bigots. 
With the exceptions of James Mill, Mal¬ 
colm and Dodwell, most British writers 
have been prejudiced against them. 

Mr Fernandes has put the record 
straight and does so authoritatively. 

How we face death is just as import¬ 
ant as how we face life. In both, honour 
and dignity are involved. Tipu Sultan 
died, aged 49, at the battle of Seringapat- 
nam in 1799. Fernandes describes the 
scene "It is related that one of his loyal 
attendants. Raja Khan, advised the Sul- 



Praxy Fernandes has 
given a 

three-dimensional 
picture of Tipu: man, 
monarch and 
Mussulman. The final 
verdict Is favourable 


tan to reveal himself and surrender to the 
Briti.sh but he rejected this advice, prefer¬ 
ring death to falling into the hands of 
his enemies. While he was lying thus, 
half-bleeding to death in his palanquin, a 
party of English soldiers arrived on the 
scene. One of them grabbed Tipu’s rich, 
bejewelled sword-belt. The pride of the 
Sultan could not brook this insult to his 
personal dignity. With flaming eyes, he 
seized his sword and and flashed it at the 
offender, who raised his musket and 
shot the Tiger of Mysore through the 
temple. Thus perished Tipu Sultan at the 
hands of an unknown British soldier, 
dying as he had lived, in the thick and 
storm of battle." 

Praxy Fernandes has given a three- 
dimensional portrait of Tipu: man. 
monarch and Mussulman. The final ver¬ 
dict is favourable. Tipu had his faults. 
His treatment of the Nairs of Kerala, the 
Kannada Christians and Kodavas of 
Coorg, did him little credit, but he was 
not a religious bigot. He did not destroy 
temples; did not impose jazia. He show-, 
ed respect for the Jagadguru of Sringeri 
Math. His administration was just and 
far-sighted. Above all, Tipu, alone 
among his Indian contemporaries, had 
vision. He was a lover of books and 
spoke four languages including Persian 
and French and his library was probably 
the best equipped in the whole of south 
India. 

He was the last but one obstacle to Bri¬ 
tish .supremacy in India. He had to be 
destroyed. Afterhim only Maharaja Ran- 
jit Singh kept the British at bay till 1839. 
After him, it was downhill all the way 
for India. • 



Th€ Tigera Of Mvaom 
A BioQmpnyot Tipu 
Si^anAjiC HyoprAU 
by Praxy Femandas 
Published by Viking 
Price R8150 
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Myth and reality 

Authors probe the truth behind popular misconceptions 


This India 


According to Stanley Wolpert 

At last a book on 
India by a non- 
Indian that does 
not immediately 
cause Indian lips to 
twitch or stomachs 
to turn. Stanley 
Wolpert’s An 
Introduction To 
India is at once 
judicious and infor- 
maiive. me oook uoes not portray the 
alien land of elephants and fakirs; nor 
docs it swoon over its ethnic beauty. 

Which is not surprising, since Stanley 
Wolpert IS an authonty on India, a 
renowned histonaii who has been perso¬ 
nally acquainted with the country since 
1948. He has written a number of books 
about India, including his best-selling 
novel about the assassination of Mahaf- 
rna fiandhi. Nine Hours To Rania, 
which was made into a film and has been 
banned in India for ages. 

Line one sets the tone ol the book’ 
"All of us, who wear cotton cloth, use 
the decimal system, enjoy the taste of 
chicken, play chess or roll dice, and .seek 
peace ol mind or tranquillity through 
meditation, aie indebted to India." Inter¬ 
weaving history, sociology, religion and 
folklore. Wolpert gives a vivid picture 
of India’s complexities, its contradic¬ 
tions, successes and failures He gives a 
gentle account of the caste and class 
schemes, analyses the political situation 
and details the religious atmosphere. He 
discusses the role ol women from Manu 
to Shah Bail!' And his deep understand¬ 
ing of the situ.ition makes this scholarly 
work thorougl'.ly enjoyable for the non- 
academic readei as well. 

But the authoi makes no effort to gush 
over the wonderthat is India; he is impec¬ 
cably factual, yci sensitive. It is the same 
fine balance that made his novel about 
the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. An 
Error Of Judgement, an instant hit. Yet 
the account is not uncritical. 


In short, a nchly textured book, loyal 
to its subject, deeply analytical, yet hard¬ 
ly ever judgemental. The next person to 
wnte a book about India is bound to find 
his work compared to this one. 
AntaraDmvSm 


An Introduction To India by Stanley Wolpert Published by 
Viking Price Rs ’50 


The fall of Hyderabad 


Through the eyes of Harriet 
Ron ken Lynton 

Ninetcenth-centur- 
y India was in a 
state ot decay bal- 
kanised, ruled by 
petty despots per- 
fWtually at war, its 
futuie clouded by 
the evil shadow of 
imperialism 1 ike 
the othci king¬ 
doms, the Ni/am's 
Hyderabad was in its decline, its sireng- 
th .sapped by its ally Britain It is this 
Hyderabad, once one of the three great 
regional powers (Mysore and the Mara- 
thas being the others) that Nawab Sir 
Salar Jung ruled over for three decades, 
trying to fight off the niachmations of 
the British, and eventually losing Har¬ 
riet Ronken Lynton’s My Dear Nawab 
Saheh, painstakingly traces Salar Jung’s 
efforts to save his already emasculated 
kingdoms, his initial hopes, his htilc vic- 
tones and his final despair. 

Hven Salar Jung never realised that 


Stanley Wolpert’s deep 
understanding of the 
Indian situation makes 
his book enjoyable for 
the lay reader as well 


impenaJists have no friends, only tempo¬ 
rary allies. And My Dear Nawab Saheb, 
told from Salar Jung’s point of view, is a 
painstakingly researched story of 
betrayals and broken promises. For the 
British, Hyderabad’s a.ssistancc dunng 
the Anglo-Mysorc war, and dunng the 
mutiny, is of little consequence. Slowly, 
often with the help of conniving Hydera- 
badi courtiers, the Nizam’s treasury is 
drained and herar is never returned. 
There are other slights—over the 
appointment of the Ni/am’s tutor and 
before the visit by the Pnnee of Wijjes, 
till the British make it clear that Salar 
Jung, Prime Minister ol an allied king¬ 
dom, IS their enemy Jung did not realise 
till It was too late that the British did not 
w'ant to be Ineiids, they wanted to rule. 
When he should have been suspicious, 
he tiusted the British And paid the price. 

I'oi students of 19th-century history 
and for admirers of Salar Jung, this book 
IS a must, especially liecause of the detai¬ 
led iccoids and conespondence inclu¬ 
ded But lor others, the sluggish pro.se of 
Ms Lynton will be difficult to plough 
through. 

Srtajoy Chowdhury 


My Dear Nawab Sabob by Harriet Ronken Lynton 
Published by Orient Longman Price Rs100 


Catching up 


With Inder Malhotra 

Inder Malhofra’s 
book IS meant for 
all; a) for those 
who have been liv¬ 
ing in caves ever 
since Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi first came to 
power, b) for those 
with only a passing 
interest in what 
passes for Indian 
politics and'e) for those who want a 
quick catch-up session on Indian politics. 

This book can be best summed up as a 
primer of sorts, and perhaps, the large 
typeface further emphasises the point. 
An easy read, easy on the eyes and infor- 
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mative. Events like the Shah Bano case, 
the Bofors scandal and the events sub¬ 
sequent to V.P. Singh’s coming to 
power,arc summed up in a matterof para¬ 
graphs yet aren’t given short shnfi. Mal- 
hotra does not believe m long-winded 
assessments, yet after reading the book, 
the rcadqr comes away better informed 
In his introduction, Malhotra p<3inis 
out that this book isn't a quickie It isn't. 
Malhotra has put his four decades in Indi¬ 
an political journalism to good use He 
draws out the personalities of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, V P Singh and Chandra Shekhar by 
dint of sheer observation and through 
brief anecdotes ot convcisations he had 
with them Significantly, he does noi 
come across as a name-dropper but as a 
jounialisl who notes down his 
observations 

The author docs not possess any 
biases, at least in this book Any conclu¬ 
sions to be drawn arc to be made at ihc 
initiative of the readei Malh(3tracertam- 
ly svon't provide any help in this regard 
Moreover, sonic lacts are provided 
that many readcis may not know about 
Such as why the lormer Union minister 
of state for home, Subodh Kant Sahay, 
decided to seek re-elcclion from Ludhia¬ 
na in Punjab It may have been given a 
brief mention m some editorial page or 
another and hence, missed by readers 
But not by Malholia 
What IS startling about this book is 
how up-to-date it is Right up lo the luro- 
rc caused by Madhavrao Sciiidia's icrm- 
ing the BJP ili‘\lultohis 

As a columnist torSi No.^s.lnder Mal¬ 
hotra flics on time. With this book, he 
has done it again 
Rabin Oupta 


India Trapped In Unceriamtyb'^ Inder Malbofirf Published 
byUBSPD Price Rs 125 


Phoolan’s story 

As related b\ Mala Sen 


rlNDIA’S 




The story of Phoo¬ 
lan Devi, India's 
legendary bandit 
queen, turned Irom 
myth into reality 
the day she surren- 
.dcred arms to the 
Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister, 
Arjun Singh, in 

_ February I9S.^. 

Large crowds gathered to catch their 
first glimpse of the queen of the ravines 




Phoolan Devi: still in Jail today for a suspectod 22 Miiinfs 


who h.id killed and looted in cold blcHid 
What itiey saw was a shghlly-built 
woman. 2<\ ye.irs old, who svsote at the 
press and wanted security for her family, 
goats and cow The piess billed her "a 
nymphomaimic", a "spoilt brat" and a 
"short, ilark, llai-chcsied wisp of a giil 
who wouldn't merit a second glance" 

Sen's sensitive handling of Phoolan's 
slory IS very welcome after the harsh 
treatment rncted out to her by the press. 
Sen and hi r subject interact, as only 
women can, and the result is a moving 
and eouiageous diK'ument of the lile of 
the real Phoolan Devi, born to a low- 
caste family, who has the guts to fight 
her oppressors 

The story of Phoolan’s early life, her 
marriage at the age o) 11 to a man 20 
years her senior, the torture and humilia¬ 
tion she undei’wcnt at the hands of the 
Thakurs, her abduction by dacoits at 
their behest and her subsequent initia¬ 
tion into the dacoit fold is recounted in 
detail 

Lose enters Phoolan’s life. But her 
loser, Vikram Mallah, is shot by Thakur 


informers Phoolan’s gang-raiie by ihe 
Thakurs, her escape to the ravines and 
her quest to avenge Mallah’s death, all 
these incidents arc leehngly described 
as going lo make up Ihe life ol a woman 
who IS transfoimed by circumstances, 

.Sen spent live years m the ravines, 
mosmg aboui wiih Phoolan's lamily 
and getting lo Know the aiea that had pro¬ 
duced a history ol dacoity Phoolan her- 
sell IS still in jail today, accused of 22 kil¬ 
lings. This, in spue of the fact that there 
IS no prool ol her guill 

In a moving chapler at the end of the 
book. Phoolan asks Sen why important 
people like Pnrne Minisleisand chief 
ministers don’t keep their word In her 
h(tf>hi (rebel) culture, keeping one's 
word IS, perhaps, the most important 
thing. 

Even if Sen tells the story only from 
the viewpoint ol the victim, she sets 
much of the record straight. • 

ShnriianIBaau 


Ir^dta's Bandit Queen The Truo Story Of Phoolan 
OewbyMalaSen Published by HarviH 
Price 15 pounds. 
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Goenka, 
warts and all 


Why can 7 we be honest about the dead? 


for Indira Gandhi? Her earlier action in 
nationalising the Indian Iron and Steel 
and Co. (IISCO), where Goenka had 
major interests, was a blow to his Marwa- 
ri pride. More than that he came to resent 
Indira Gandhi’s emergence as the inde¬ 
pendent, undisputed leader of the Con¬ 
gress party, free from the clutches of old, 
infirm and discredited members of the 
Syndicate with whom his sympathies 
lay. 


The two-week enforc¬ 
ed layoff gives some 
time to think over the 
human frailties of 
media people. Why 
do we lack the ability 
I and character to produ¬ 
ce balanced obituaries of eminent perso¬ 
nalities without being carried away hy 
bursts of hyperbole? 

‘Crusading spirit’, ‘Last grand press 
baron’, ‘Patriarch of the free press’, 
‘The man who did not bend’ screamed 
the headlines of some of the published 
pieces on the late Ramnath Goenka, 
owner of the Indian Express group of 
newspapers. The contents solely high¬ 
lighted his rags-to-riches story, unbend¬ 
ing resistance to authoritarianism, holy 
crusade against corruption and so on. 

Most of the stuff was produced by 
eminent columnists and journalists who, 
one time or the other, had worked for 
Goenka. Barring a six-month training 
period at the Ahmedabad edition of the 
Indian Express in 1%8,1 had no associa¬ 
tion with the group. In fact, 1 was not 
‘lucky’ enough to have been offered an 
editor’s post by the Grand Old Man. He 
never invited me to dinner at his pen¬ 
thouse suite at Express Towers, never 
sent me baskets of avocados or other deli¬ 
cacies, never exchanged pleasantries or 
gossip on board Indian Airlines flights 
between Bombay and Delhi. 

But for several years, 1 have been an 
avid reader of the Indian Express. I also 
know some of the people who had work¬ 
ed for the paper on the editorial side. Let 
me frankly admit that 1 am appalled at 
the lavish praise showered on a perso¬ 
nality who ruthlessly used his newspa¬ 
per chain to further his own interests. 

G oenka, no doubt, stood up to Indira 
Gandhi when she imposed the 
Emergency and press censorship. Was 
his action motivated by a genuine con¬ 
cern for democracy, the individual 
rights of the citizen or an intense dislike 



Most of the published pieces by eminent columnists and 
lournalists on the late RAMNATH GOENKA highlight his 
rage-to-rlches story, unbending resistance to 
authoritarianism, holy crusade against corruption and so 
on-ehowering lavish praise on a personality who ruthlessly 
used his newspaper chain to further his own interests 
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Mrs Gandhi had no use for the likes of 
Goenka and the erstwhile supporter of 
the Congress suddenly developed a ferv¬ 
ent admiration for a lily-livered leader 
like Jayaprakash Narayan, who did not 
have the guts to plunge into political bat¬ 
tles and take on the toughest job in the 
world —ruling India. When the Janata 
came to power, Goenka made much of 
JP because he knew that the old and sick¬ 
ly leader could be manipulated It was 
then we witnessed the preparations for 
the launch of the so-called Total Revolu¬ 
tion from the penthouse of a millionaire 
publisher with food and dnnk supplied 
by five-star hotels. Whoever thought 
that revolutions could be launched thus! 

But then, Goenka was an old hand at 
interpreting 'democracy’ to suit the 
needs of the hour. In the Id.iZ polls to 
the Madras Assembly, the Congress 
could win only l.'52 of the seats. The 
communists bagged 61 seats. Indepen¬ 
dents 63 and the rest were shared by nine 
other political parties 

Unwilling to let the Opposition try 
and form a government, the C’ongrcss 
supporters, led by men likeGtienka, rop¬ 
ed in the ageing and seini-rctircd Rajaji 
to lead the party. The idea was to elect 
him as leader and then make him enter 
the legislature through a by-eicction. 
Nehru okayed the move but specified 
that "it must be understood, of course, 
that early steps will have to be taken for 
Rajaji’s election to the Madras 
Assembly". 

But Rajaji would not contest any elec¬ 
tion. So the state Governor, Sri Prakasa, 
was persuaded to nominate him to the 
Upper House. Constitutionally, this was 
correct, but making use of a constitution¬ 
al clause for accommodating a would- 
be-chief-minister was a clear violation 
of the spirit of democracy. And one of 
the key backroom boys in this infamous 
venture was none other than Ramnath 
Goenka. 

Columni.sts also highlighted the fact 
that Goenka fought the 2.S()-odd prosecu¬ 
tions launched against the Express 
group for various violations of the laws 
of the land. As the Blitz write-up explai¬ 
ned, "Ramnathji clearly considered him¬ 
self well above the law—there were few 
that came in his way that he hesitated to 
break! Such trivialities as the law of the 
land didn't apply to super-mortals like 
him. Prime land made available to him 
at the most concessional rates on the prin¬ 
ciple of promoting the fourth estate 


could be calmly misused for purposes 
more allied to real estate Customs dut¬ 
ies could be fiddled with, books cooked 
up and just about every regulation bent 
to convenience Goenka once boasted 
before a member of the second Press 
Commission that he had committed 
every enme in the book. ” 

E ven more appalling was Goenka’s 
treatment of journalists and I am 


shocked at the indulgence with which 
some of our media personalities have 
commented on this. Isn't there any sclt- 
rcspect left in the prolcssion ’ When the 
anti-reservation agitation against the 
Madhavsinh Solanki government was at 
Its /.cnitfi, Goenka plonked himsclt m 
Ahmcdabad and personally conducted 
the crusade. The chid reporter of the 
Indian Express, a decent and stiaightlor- 
ward journalist, was suspended because 
Sethji felt he was not anti-Solanki' 

As the hiring and firing went on merri¬ 
ly, every legitimate demand of the 
employees was trampled upon. The 
Illustrated Weekly of India writes that 
Rajiv Gandhi and his bullyboys were 
hell-bent on bnnging the Indian 
Express to its knees. Dear Pritish 
Nandy, have you lorgotten h<nv Arun 
Shourie brought the RSS and VI IF’bully- 
boys to put down a strike at the Delhi edi¬ 
tion of the Express'! That too with the 
tacit approval of the Cnisader. I have 
always wondered why men like Nam 
Palkhiwala, Achyut Patwardhan and 


other so-called conscience-keepers of 
the nation kept quiet at the injustice met¬ 
ed out to several hardworking, decent 
journalists at the Express. Was the Goen¬ 
ka halo too bright to have dulled their 
vision and thinking’.’ 

On the jjcrsonal whims of the Great 
Patnarch, fondly quoted by some of the 
writers, the less said the better. Imagine 
referring to the Prime Minister of the 


country, ihai loo a lady, m the coarsest 
possible terms And the ‘men’ around 
Sethji kept quiet or nodded in apprecia¬ 
tion 

What suited him went into the paper. 
A chief minister, because he was a 
Muslim, was singled out for expose. A 
scoop on Morarji IX'sai working for the 
CIA, as alleged by Amencan columnist 
.Seymour llersh, was kept out because 
the former Prime Ministei was a friend 
of .Sethji V P. Singh was once hailed as 
a hero, the cleanest among the clean. 
Came Mandal and he was tarred and fea¬ 
thered And just because the proprietor 
lei I out with a Prime Minister for alleged¬ 
ly favouring a particular industrial 
house, a dangerous conspiracy involv¬ 
ing the hiring of a foreign investigator 
with a CIA background and financed by 
a rival industrial magnate was launched, 
almost destabilising a govemment elect¬ 
ed by the people of India. 

If this IS the type of hero that the Indi¬ 
an press wants to glorify, may God save 
it' • 



Goenka came to 
resent INOIRA 
GANDHI’S 
emergence as the 
independent, 
undisputed leader of 
the Congress party, 
free from the 
clutches of old, 
infirm and 

discredited members 
of the Syndicate with 
whom his 
sympathies lay 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


The heat 
is on 

■ Bombay's restaurant 
goers are likely to get hot 
under the collar with the 
news that 800 restaurants in 
the city have put their air- 
conditioners into cold 
storage. This follows the 
government decision to 
impose a 15 per cent 
expenditure tax on food and 
drinks served in those 
restaurants that have access 
to airconditioners. 

Rather than hike food 
rates in view of the new tax, 
800 restaurants in the city 
have decided to do away 
with airconditioners 
altogether. Those who have 
stuck to their guns have 
ended up jacking up 
rates—and reporting a 20 to 
30 per cent drop in clientele. 
Considering the heat and 
year round humidity in 
Bombay, airconditioners arc 
a necessity, not luxury, 
argues Hcgde, spokesman of 
the Indian Hotels and 
Restaurants Association. 

Of the 12,000-ixid hotels 
in Bombay, about 1,800 are 
airconditioned. With 800 of 


these packing up 
their airconditioners, only 
1,000 continue to provide 
the ‘luxury’ to clients, 
raking in Rs 50 crores in 
revenue every year for the 
government. As usual, it will 
be the middle class—^who 
had long ceased to visit five- 
star hotels—that will bear 
the brunt. With the hike in 
rates in airconditioned 
restaurants and the 
compulsory downgrading of 
those who’ve done away 
with airconditioning, the 


middle class may soon find 
even grade two restaurants 
out of its reach. 

It’S a woman’s 
world 

■ It is a tough world after 
all. As Indore’s lady cops 
have discovered much to 
their chagrin. The city's 
policewomen not only have 
to combat crime in the area 
but acute lack of funds as 
well. 

When the police station. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 
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oomnwe* and tourism 


run exclusively by women, 
started functioning in 1987 it 
was cause for cheer even for 
the most bitter feminists. But 
four years later the station is 
faced with a resource crunch 
and lacks even the most 
basic amenities 
essential to combat crime— 
official vehicles to transport 
the offenders, for instance. 

This has led to rather 
ludicrous situations since 
policewomen in Indore often 
have lo board public buses 
while escorting handcuffed 
culprits lo the police station 
as there isn’t a single official 
vehicle available. What is 
worse is the fact that often 
the complainant has to pay 
the rickshaw fare for the 
cops on their visits to the site 
of the crime. 

Such obvious 
disadvantages 
notwithstanding, the police 
women are not doing too 
badly for themselves. So far. 
532 cases have been 
registered—out of which 
381 pert.1in to women 
tortured or killed because of 
dowry. And to the credit of 
the lady cops all 381 have 
been solved • 




MILESTONES 








AWARDED: S.K. ChOWdhary, chairman of Coal India 
Umited, the National Mineral Award, 1989-90, by the 
Qovemment of India for his outstanding contribution to 
the mining industry. 

APPCNNTED: Sam PIft'Oda, former chief of C-DoT, as 
advisor to die Prime Minister on technology missions. 

, IMEpt DhyanMhKhan, eminmit sarod expement wd 
/ih^dfUst^AJi AkbarKhWion 11 October in Calcutta. 

veieran coramumst 

:ffdrmer ftwrigri secretary and ■ ’ 

Keiituclty in the 

isiBDt Ka^n Dm Mahant, renowned Kathakdancer; 
^db20OctobdrblRaipur.Hewa8 7&4 , ; 


DIED: Ismat Chughtal, eminent Urdu writer, on 24 
October in Bombay. She was 80. 

KILLED: Ramnarayan Dubay, resident editor of 
Nagpur Times, on 11 October in Nagpur, 

ELECTED: Umrao Singh. as one of the vice-presidents 
of the Asian Amateur Athletics Association, on 18 
October in Kuala Lumpur. 

FREED: Khemlata Wakhloo, former Jammu and 
Kashmir tourism minister, from the militants by amtymen 
on 18 October. 

GUTTED: The lOS^yaar-oid Star Thai^in 
Catdutta, in a devastating fire on 13 Octolser. 

WON: L. Laeiamma, a silver medal in the women’s 
10,000 metre event at the Asian Track and Field meet on 
22 October in KualaLumpur. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 3 NOVEMBER 1991 BY AMRITUL 


ARIES (21 Mard>~20 April) 

Luck is on your side: plan for the future. 

Businessmen cun launch new ventures. Do not mix 
rik 4*1 business with plea.sure. Someone of die opposite 
lAafil come clo.se to you. Love and romance are 

I aH well signified. 

(rood dates: 3,6 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 4, S and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA (21 September— ^20 October) 

’TY'V] ^ academicians and 

/\ I A intellectuals. However, all of you must be awareof 

L li / 11 Y<>tir enemies who are waiting to get at you. Watch 
Urap your health. You may have to postpone a journey. 

A good week for sportsmen. 

Good dates: S, 7 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 3,4 and 3 
Favourable direction: West 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

■l M a week of mixed fortune is forecast. Employees 
will face a tough time and may not be in the good 
■UbI books of their employers. The domestic front will 
not be quite peaceful. Try and avoid legal 
I wK J wrangles. Check extravagance. 

Good dates: 4, S and 8 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and S 
Favourable direction: North-west 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

■‘ii y^'' superiors should be k^t in 
U good humour. Concentrate on your work. Artists 

and intellectuals will shine during this phase. 
Politicians will face a tough time from their 
opponents. Judicial officers will progress steadily. 
Good dates: 3,5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1,2 and 4 
Favourable direction: West 


GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 
jpw'tn Financially, this is a good week. Love and 

J marriage tue well signified. If you ^ planning to 
chuck up a job, do so only after consulting your' 
j T elders. You may take help from influential 
■■ I persons. Artists will do well. 

Good dates: 5.6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 3, S and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 

Professionals will face tough competition this 
week. There will be some tension on the home 
f ^41 front. Build up your contacts. Consult your 
K ml superiors before taking any important decision. 
S JO Love and romance arc well signified. 

Good dates: 4,6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 4.6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

IfiW iR Businessmen, artists and writers will do 
llljuP exceedingly well during this period. Try and solve 
all your legal problems. The domestic front will 
remain peaceful. Financial prospects are bright. A 
7* journey is in the offing. 

Good dates: 6,8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


CAPRI CORN (21 December—^20 January) 

Those who are looking for a job might have to wait 
m for a whi le. Those who are already employed will 

■ Q| dowell. The home front will remain calm. Watch 
your health. A short journey is on the cards. 
LTitSTJ The time is ideal for matrimonial negotiations. 
Good dates: 3,4 and S 
Lucky numbers: 1.4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (21 July—^20 August) 

OHlSjj There will be an imi^rtant change in your career. 
^ For professionals this will be a lucky week. Make 
BnQ use of all the opportunities that come your way. 
Avoid any sort of argument with your elders. 
Watch your health. 

Good dates: 3,4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 6,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

CTfSB This is the time to relax. You will get the 
bPH opponunity to go on a holiday and forget your 

professional worries. Those who are unemployed 
f '•J might find ajob now. A letter will bring in happy 
...Jt .* tidings. 

Gdod dates: 4.7 and 8 
Lud9 numbers: S, 6 and 8 
Favourabie direction: South 


AQUAR IUS (21 January—^20 Februaiy) 
ranra Do not take any hectic decision. Social 
bK engagements will keep you busy. Professionals, 
succe.ss is assured as long as you concentrate on 
your work. Consult your elders while dealing with 
iBiSL J legal problems. 

Good dates: 7,8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 7,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


PISCES (21 Februaiy—20 Mareh) 

Tiy to finalise as many financial deals as possible 
week. Lovers can go ahead with their marriage 
plans, if you have children, they wilt do well in 
their studies. Businessmen should not hesitate to 
iJBr/Ai take risks. 

Good dates: 6,7 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 1,2 and 3 
Favourabie direction: South ^ 


STAR PARTNERS: SAGITTARIUS—TAURUS 

As tlifSagittarian woman conxianily worries about money matters, the Taurean mm will have to keep a Check on lUa 
purse-itrings to the extent of becoming a miser. Although she is often-infatuated by other men around, she loves Mm 

sufficiently to keeptht relationship going 
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RANDOM NOTES 


OiMltiiOt 


fffi Siti^ Yadav putii 
nothing pa-Hl the BJP govern- 
*mem of Uttar Pradesh. The 
latest is that the former chief 
minister is convinced that 
Kalyw Singh and Co. will 
get his election to the UP 
Assembly cotmtermanded. 
were he to win the poll. The 
BJP leaders, Yadav main¬ 
tains, will even go so far as to 
engineer the death of one of 
the Independent candidates 
so that a re-poll has to be 
ordered. 

Mulayam, who claims to 
have culled this information 
from some highly-placed 
stale government officials, 
has therefore decided to cont¬ 
est from two A.ssembly con¬ 
stituencies to prevent the 
BJP game plan from worlcing^. 

Though, of course, there’s 
no saying whether Yadav 
will have better luck this 
time round. 


HhiliqnMi Witgk Yadav: tiM 
Mtly da y a itw a nt 


tfia*' ; 

■ If you're wondering 
’ ivhy the good old Tau 
jft|^ t^n keying such a low . 

of l^,..we have the 
iii^Hi^.fwy6u. k is because 
ICftaM^wry Devi Lai can't 


HEARD IN DELHI 

Rdl«ah lOtaaaa may iMiMlNit 
Shatnijgliaii Staha Ifisdoiibla 


pm. Prskiusi) Ckeutaia to 
Cpntess, dw elections, said' 




fof.a weiirdeservea yacatitm 


A CONGRESS LEADER ON THE NEW DitHt 
BY-ELECTION 



Davi Lai: •v«y wMeh way Iwt toaa 

decide whether he should nue in the national sphere, 
restrict himself to Haryana As a result, Lai has refus- 
politics in the future or conti- ed to allow his favourite son 


How they stand on the Tehri dam 

■ Coflfraaa: White the mlnlstty of enviwnment is 
maintaining a conipicuOus silence on this isOie, deputy 
minister for commerce Salman Khursheed is sliliht^ more 
vocal. After visiting the victims of the recent eariiguaki, 
Khursheed declared that the tremors would not adverse 
affect the fate of the Tehri project. But nobody knows how 
Kamal N^h feels about this. 


■ Bbalatlya Janata Party: If the party has an opinion 
on the subject, it chooses to keep it to itself. The BJP 
government in Urar Pradesh, for instancs. has passed ^ 
buck on to the central government, leaving it to decide on the 
issue of dam construction. 


■ ta ma lwadt Janata Party: former m&iister tor 
environment and forests Maneka Gandhi is the most vocal on 
the subject, insistingdiat work on the project bs stopped at 
once. But nobody else in the party seems too exerdisedover 
the issue. 


R Janata Dal: Confusion reigt» spireme. While such 
liberal members as Geoiiie femandes am dead against the 
project, others feel less strongly-if it all 


■ Tha C o w aw i al ata: Haveyst tosminciatetb 
on the subject, so nobo# loiows whteh side of the 
environmental fence they are on. . 



howpvuF, contiiiue .to run die 
Haryana unit of the Safnaj- 
wadi Janata Party by remote 
control, while the former 
deputy prime minister deba¬ 
tes whether he should cont¬ 
est the Bulundshahr poll. 

Of course, the hostility of 
the party workers in Uttar 
Pntd^h put paid to all such 
plans of the Chaudhary. But 
that, as they say. is another 


Tlieiii 0 clia 

massage 

« New Year may still be 
a couple of months 
away but former Unkm mini* 
sier Bans! Lat has already 
made his resolutions for 
1992. Ata recent press confe-1 



pnnnllinti pnkMinil iMrtlnihii 

rence in Chandigarh Lai, 
declared that floin nowoRhe 
was not going. to pick any 
.Tights with the ^ress, 

Bansi Ltd’li'relations with 
the ni^ia Mre sdways been 
less thanhai^ ahdthe pollti- 
dan bbvk^ly Relieves that 
that accou^s tor his limited 
success public sphere. 

.Well, lit the future Lai 
intends to keep on the right 
Si^ of all journos. Whe^r 
his luck clianges for the bet' 
ter, however, remains to be 
seen, • 
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Pilot VS pilot 

Do all leaders of ihe 
HI Congress party have 
to be pilots as well? 

What started out as a joke 
now appears to be taken very 
seriously indeed by various 
members of the party. First 
Union minister of communi¬ 
cations, Rajesh Pilot, decid¬ 
ed to stake his claim as pros¬ 
pective leader of the party on 
the basis of his last name, fly¬ 
ing to various trouble spots 
to bring peace to the belea¬ 
guered land. And now mini¬ 
ster for tourism and civil avi¬ 
ation Madhavrao Semdia is 
trying to establish his creden¬ 
tials for the same post, 
though in a slightly different 
manner. On his recent visit 
to Gwalior, Scindia took 
great care to fly his six-scatcr 
aircraft to Delhi and back 
himself, so that his skills as 
pilot were made known to all. 


iMwIliavrao ScImHa: 
•taking Ms dalni? 

And coupled with his 
undoubted abilities as admi¬ 
nistrator, they should make 
him a front runner in the race 
for the top job. 


Pumping flesh, 
fllml style 

mw Campaigning for the 
,New Delhi scat is on 
at full swing and both con¬ 
testants. Rajesh Khanna and 
Shatrughan Sinha, arc trying 
their best to outdo each other 


HEARD AT 24 AKB AR ROAD 

When Lord Ram left Ayodhya, 
they put hie chappale on the 
throne. But that doesn’t mean 
that now that Ra^iv can’t stand 
from AmethI, we make Satlsh 
Sharma the candidate. 

AN ANTI-SHARMA CONGRESSMAN 




Rsicsh Khanm and Shatnighan SInlia: star wars 

as far as gimmicks go, ceremony held at a Hanu- 

While Shatru flew off to man Temple, and thus woo 

New York soon after filing the militant Hindu vote, 

his nominations to attend a Rajesh made do with appear- 


BYELECTION-WATCH 


How the various candidates will fare 


■ Nandyal: Prime Minister P V. Narasimha Rao Is 
standing unopposedlrom this Andhra Pradesh seat. A 
cakewalk 


■ Barameti: Defence minister Sharad Pa war is pitted 
against a BJP candidate here, the Janata Dal having decided to 
give the constituency a go-by. Winning by a respectable 
margin shouldn't be a problem tor the former Maharashtra 
chief minister. 


■ AmethI: Captain Satish Sharma doesn’t have very strong 
opposition, with both the BJP and the Janata Dal having 
decided to field weak candidates. Shouldn't have to exert 
himself overly, especially If the Gandhi women decide to 
campaign on his behalf 


■ Naw Dalhl; Probably the closest finish will be witnessed 
here. Both Rajesh Khanna (who lost by a whisker to L.K. 
Advani the last time round) and Shatrughan Sinha are playing 
to win and the margin of victory is likely to be the smallest here. 


■ JMwantiMigar: Mulayam Singh Yadav is standfng tor 
the U P Assembly from here, but tor tear that the election mil be 
countermanded tpr one reason or the other is contesting from 
Tilhaur as well. The BJP government will try Its best to keep 
him out and Yadav has his work cut out tor him 


anccs at vaifioua 


inough, of course, in keep-' 
ing with the Congress’ secu¬ 
lar image, he took care to call 
on Mother Teresa as 
ask for her blessings; 
na also visited the earthqua¬ 
ke victims in Gaihwal, pffr' 
haps because a siaeable AMiti- 
ber of blew Delhi vpters 
come from the hill regions. 

But in the midst of all this 
hectic hustling, it was 
Shatrughan's wife, Poonani, 
who stole thc.limdight wiA 
her remark that it' was 
because of her that thp Khan- 
nas (Rajesh and Dimple) had 
got together. It was only 
after she acconipan^ 
Shatru when he came to nltt 
his nomination papers, said 
Poonam, that Dimple decid¬ 
ed to travel to Delhi as well. 


Myfortynefdra 

room! 

Even before his eiec- 


Bi lion campaign could 
take off, the good Captain 

finds himself embroiled in 
a .controversy. 

It happened thus. Satish 
Sharma was due to begin 
electioneering in Amethi 
from the 27ih of October and 
he’d booked himself info the 
Tataipur irrigation depart¬ 
ment guest house for the 
duration of the campdgn, 
while various other mini¬ 
sters like K.C. Lenka and 
Bairam Singh Yadav, who 
were to assist him, were 
booked into various; other 
guest houses of the Uttar 
Pradesh government 

But,even before ttie Con¬ 
gressmen couldayajl of thdr 
bookings, Kaiyan Singh’s 
.tar/carhas swung into action . 
and cancelled ail of thdh. 
The rooms at the guest 
houses, said the government 
directive, were to be j^rv- 
ed fCM- various BJP minist^.' 

Sharma is cuirently : 
to book himself for «ihonth 
into any guest house tun % 
the central goyemmeht.* ;, 
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Hindu fundamentalists revive the Ayodhya 
issue and prepare for battle 
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The uncommon 
royal 


T tic icteiu remarks expres¬ 
sed by Madliavra*) Sein- 
dia about the UJP oiiee again 
lielped him to come into the 
j political limelight iCVwi/ng 
(//(ige. l.V--iyOctober). 

I I’eo|)le haven't lorgottcn 
] the good woik done by Sein- 
.dia dm mg his tenure as 
I'nion ministei toi railways 
and il he can perlorm even 
neai as well tins lime around 
as miinstei lor tourism and 
j eivil as lation. he will eertain- 
ly Ik* m the running for the 
top )obol Prime Minister. 

riie Maharaia of Gwalior 
has, alter all, been the most 
outspoken and high-profile 
pohtieian m the present 
Cabinet 

Vinay Grover, New Delhi 

■ The eovei story eonve- 
mently omits one side of 
Madhavrao .Semdia. It 
seems hypoentieal tor a man 
of his afl1 lienee to talk about 
rural development and uplift 
of the poor m our nation. 
Instead, he could have done 
something about it by spend¬ 
ing a little less on his 
daughter’s wedding and a lit¬ 
tle more on chanty. 

In the quest for power, he 
has played all sons of politi¬ 
cal games. During his term 
as minister lor railways, he 
laid more tracks in his native 
(Jwalior than m any other 
part of the country. Surely, 
this was done to keep his seat 
in Parliament intact. 

R.Oaa, Calcutta (Weal Bengal) 


m Semdia has emerged as the 
politician to watch. 

Although born into royalty, 
he has chosen to serve the 
people of India within the 
country's democratic 
framework. 

He does not pull any pun¬ 
ches and has proved himself 
to be a capable minister. As a 
result, people are talking of 
him as the future Prime 
Minister. 

R. SIvakumaran, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ Scindia’s efficiency as a 
minister is reflected in the 
running of Indian Airlines. 
The airline is trying to at 
lca.st maintain a schedule 
these days. This is in sharp 
contrast to days past, when 
the airline was a virtual 
laughing-stock in the 
industry. 

However, Madhavrao 
Scinclia cannot be really con¬ 
sidered to be prime mmisten- 
al material. He is best left to 
running a ministry and 
should give up any thoughts 
he might have had of becom¬ 
ing Prime Minister. 

Suresh Bhogle, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

m Madhavrao Scindia is oft¬ 
en talked about as the future 
Prime Minister. Such aspira¬ 


tions can wait for the time 
being as he has age on his 
side. 

He has much in common 
with Rajiv Gandhi although 
it is doubtful that he can 
match up to the former 
Prime Minister’s charisma. 
The Congre.ss(I), however, 
needs more leaders of the 
calibre of Scindia who can 
lead the party from the front. 
K. Raman, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Left out 

T he omission 
machari Sri 


T he omission of Krishna- 
machari Srikkanth had 
nothing to do with his batt¬ 
ing form (Master blaster, 
6~-l 2 October). He was 
kept out of the team because 
at one stage, he stood up for 
his players while he was cap¬ 
tain of the Indian team. 

There was a time when 
Ravi Sha.stn was woefully 
out of form, yet he was not 
dropped from the Indian 
squad. Many such instances 
can be cited. Our selectors 
arc doing as they please with¬ 
out considering factors like 
team spirit and so forth. 

The selectors are the ones 
who should be omitted. 

R. Venkata Subramanian, 
Madras (Tamil Nadu) 


Madhavrao tdndla: sorving tha poopla 



■ Srikkanth was a victim of 
petty politics. Even though 
he fared reasonably well in 
the domestic tournaments, 



K. Srikkanth: down and out? 

he was axed. Not selecting 
him was a grave injustice 
conumlted for reasons that 
only the selectors know best. 

Srikkanth appears to be 
confident of making a come¬ 
back, but the other Indian 
openers have virtually scal¬ 
ed their places in the team in 
his ab.sencc. 

B, Nltyananda Rao, Tezpur 
(Assam) 


Dancefever 


D ance sequences play a 
major role in the success 
of any commercial film 
(l^l 's dance, 29 Septem¬ 
ber—^5 October). 

Nowadays, Hindi cinema oft¬ 
en have poorly-constructed 
plots. The dance sequences 
provide the only saving 
grace. 

As pointed out in the arti¬ 
cle, there are many gifted 
choreographers in the indus¬ 
try whose many innovations 
deserve praise. In fact, many 
of the pre.sent-day stars owe 
their success to these 
choreographers. 

Roy George, Olmapur 
(Nagaland) 

■ Youngsters are often 
influenced by the song and 
dance sequences depicted in 
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I have seen, somewhat bela¬ 
tedly since I am away from 


■tedly since I am away from —————- 

India, Inder Malhotra’s arti¬ 
cle (Bright and buoyant, 29 
September—^5 October), 

This article has been develo¬ 
ped on the basis of a suppos¬ 
ed conversation between the 
US secretary of treasuiy and 
me some months ago, a "gra¬ 
phic account” of which was 
given to Shri Malhoira by 
"someone" is, for some rea¬ 
son, out to malign me perso¬ 
nally. This is not the first 
time that such a story has 
been floated by him and 
found a mention in your 
magazine. It is necessary for 
me. therefore, to pul the 
record straight. 

I visited Washington for Yashwmt Sinha: proud of Indian horitaga 

three days towards the end of 

April to attend the meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. I look the opportunity to 
meet my counterparts from a number of countries includ¬ 
ing the US A, for an exchange of views. While I am constrai¬ 
ned by my sense of responsibility, unlike the ’’someone" 
who gave a graphic account of it to Shri Malhotra. to dis¬ 
close the details, I would like to make it absolutely clear 
that in talking about our problems, I was neither apologetic 
nor pessimistic. In fact, it was I who said that our pro- 


Someone’s mistaken 



i mistaken Wems Shon-tenn and 

. - . ^ that the Indian economy was 

b^icallly sound, a point 

view I have held strongly 
and expressed repeatedly 
over a period of time. There 
was, therefore, no que.stion 
of my "moaning and groa¬ 
ning" about India’s "econo¬ 
mic mess”, either before the 
US secretary of treasury or 
before anyone else. Tl»re 
was also no question or occa¬ 
sion for the American treasu¬ 
ry secretary to give me ser¬ 
mons or tell me what he 
thought was wrong with our 
economy or what should be 
done about it. In fact, he gene¬ 
rally agreed with my ana¬ 
lysis and my prescription for 
THi tffn huritugu dealing with the situation. 

He did not, and I repeat, did 
nut tell me the things as put in his mouth. Thus, the entire 
basis on which Shri Malhotra has built the thesis in his arti¬ 
cle has been misplaced. 

My understanding of India and its problems, especially 
economic, may be deficient but it is not so deficient that 1 
have to be told about the basic facts by someone else, espe¬ 
cially a foreigner. 

YashwantStnha, UP, Balya SaMm, WaaMngton DC (USA) 




Indian movies. More often 
than not, eve-ieasing is the 
result. 

Such behaviour is definite¬ 
ly not a healthy sign. Produ¬ 
cers should keep this in mind 
before inserting such provo¬ 
cative sequences in their 
films. 

Inder Prakash, New Delhi 


College 

atrocities 


R agging is a nightmarish 
experience for students 
(Toriure time, 1 ^—19 Octo¬ 
ber). F.ven in smallci towns, 
students arc made to under¬ 
go immense physical and 
mental torture. This is not a 
phenomenon confined only 
to big cities. 

What is ironic is that more 
often than not. ragging vic¬ 
tims become raggers once 
they are seniors. Only stem 


punishmeni admmistcicd by 
college authoiilies can curb 
this menace. 

Artful Haq ShamsI, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ Incidents ot ragging have 
reached alarming propor¬ 
tions throughout the 
country. The article cxuTcct- 
ly pointed out how the new 

A ragging victim: brutal 
education 



breed of students are intent 
on unleashing a reign of ter¬ 
ror and violence. In some 
cases, the authorities are to 
be blamed for allowing this 
to happen. 

Ragging should be dealt 
with as a criminal act and the 
culprits severely punished. 
Sucheta Kapoor, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ Ragging has assumed a 
vicious and more sexually- 
oriented form. College 
authorities should introduce 
freshman-orientation cour¬ 
ses to deal with this menace. 
This would also make for 
healthy interaction between 
treshers and seniors. 

College authorities and 
the government should com¬ 
bine forces to introduce 
some type of legislation to 
tackle the situation. 
TauallRaheel, Belgaum 
(Karnataka) 



In the artiele Present perfect, 
(27 October —2 November), 
the photograph of Ms Saroj 
Sood of the Indian Society 
for Sponsorship and Adop¬ 
tion was wrongly printed 
under the name of Ms Nee- 
lam Gupta, the manager of 
Giggles. 

Pictured is Suroj Scxxl. 

The error is regretted 
—Editor 
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This is a true story. 


May 2,1991. Bombay. 



Tirath Ram Ahuja Ltd. 
needed 3 bulky and fragile 
grandfather clocks to be packed and 
couriered. 

The only possible route loas 
by air. By surface there loas the 
danger of breakage. 

So Elbee packed the 13 kg. 
clocks and delivered them with 
minimum fuss. 

One Elbee spokesman said 
unassumingly, "We care enough. 
And that's helped us grow so large. 
Like our international service 
partner, United Parcel Service. 
They have 364 planes!... the 6th 
largest fleet in the world! And 
deliver 11 million packages 
everyday! Plus, our 1200 people 
deliver to 149 domestic destinations 
and 180 countries and territories 
worldwide. ” 

One thing's for sure. Elbee 
has put care into the courier 
business. 



l X f> R l S S StRVICt 


GOING THE EXTRA MILE. 


Contact MS at Bombay: 6110011, 
Calcutta: 291144, Delhi: 6875655, 
Madras: 471145, Bangalore: 576107 or 

Internationa) Service Partner of |UpS United Parcel Service ^ 75 i^ranches of Elbee. 



SIQHT AND SOUND 




■ The Centre will take 
whatever action is called 
for to ensure the safety of 
the disputed structure. 

S.B. Chavan, Union home 
minister, on Babri Masjid 

■ It's high time that the 
secular forces in the 
country unite to defend the 
secular laws and the 

. Constitution of the country. 

S.R BomWiI, Janata Dal 
president 


■ Whenever you find the 
Congress protesting 
against something, you 
should at once realise that 
some good work is being 
done. 

jYOTl Basu, West Bengal 
chief minister 

■ He might be a.sking 
where is the offer, but I am 
asking where is his 
(membership) application. 

J.B. Patnaik. former 
Orissa chief minister, on 
Biju Patnaik's plan to join 
the Congress 

■ The Indian government 
has alrcday conceded 
Khalistan and we have 
accepted it. 

S.S. MmKAkali leader 

■ The Mandal 
Commission is the baby of 
the Janata Dal and as its 
real parents we are wonied 
about its health. Foster 
parents like the Congress 


are only exhibiting 
concern to gain popularity. 

Ram VtiAS Paswan. Janata 
Dal leader 

■ It is essential that we 
mu.st ensure collection of 
every paisa due to the 
government.. 

Manmohan Singh, Union 
finance minister, on the 
collection of government 
revenue 

■ The development of 
north India depends on 
Tehri. Earthquakes can ' 
take place anywhere, even 
right here. 

KALPJ!IATHRAl.f/mo« 
minister of state for power 
andenergy.onthe 
controversial Tehri project 

■ I believe that an 
essential condition for 
improving productivity 
and efficiency in industry 
and commerce is 
privatisation. But the 


R K (.MMAII/ m TIMCS Of INDIA 


privatisation in it.self is not 
an answer. 

RC. BHARGAVA,chainnan 
ofMaruti Udyog Ltd: 

■ I had never wanted to 
play romantic leads. Love 
Story was my father's film 
and since I was of tte right 
age to suit the character. I 
was cast in it. But 1 always 
wanted to play the inten.se, 
dramatic roles as I am 
doing now, 

KuMMlGAURAV.ncfof 
























INTERVIEW 


"I will kick 
them in the 
pants” 

Shiv Sena supremo Bal Thackeray on patriotism, 
cricket, journalism, south Indians and more 


Fascist or patriot? Ixist fortnight, the 
Shiv Sena's Bal Thackeray was both 
accused of being the former and hailed 
as the latter. While Thackeray's opposi¬ 
tion to the Pakistani cricket tour of India 
won him support from sections of the 
public, the Sena's alleged attack on jour¬ 
nalists evoked widespread condemna¬ 
tion. The Sena chief .says it was love for 
his motherland which led him to oppose 
the cricket match in Bombay. And that it 
wasn't his Shiv SainiLs who assaulted 
the four Bombay pressmen recently. 
Over to Thackeray: 


Sunday: You have been in the news 
lately for two reasons: the cancelled 
cricket tour and the Shiv Sena attack 
on journalists. To begin with the lat¬ 
ter, do you approve of what 
happened? 

Bal Thackeray: I don’t want to enter 
into this dirty controversy. It is all the 
work of communists. 

The attack was not by us. My Shiv Sai- 
niks don't attack women. We don't hit 
below the belt, as it were. Our enemies 
are different and, if needed, we will 
attack them. Remember that our ideal is 


Chhatrapati Shivaji. So, don’t fall for 
these cooked up talcs. 

Q: Who’s cooked them up? 

A: 1 don’t want to take names. I know 
who is behind this, but I don’t want to 
reveal this. 

Q: Do you deny that your men ran¬ 
sacked the Mahanagar ofTice too? 

A: As they arc making this a big issue, 
making capital (jut of it, I would like to 
accept It. But this is not an attack on the 
freedom of the press What kind of free¬ 
dom would allow people to write the 
kinds of things that have been written'’ 

Q: Did you really intend to burn down 
the Wankhedc Stadium as you threa¬ 
tened to in your Du.ssehra rally? 

A: Sometimes, you use ornamental 
language. Sometimes, people say some¬ 
one should be beaten with shoes Nobo¬ 
dy means to do this; it only relleels the 
anger behind the statement 

bven journalists when they write lor- 
cefully use eeriain worils They may not 
mean them. 

Q: So, you made the remark in the 
heat of the moment? 

A: In the heat of the moment, anybody 
can say anything. So, while there was 
fire in my words, that does not mean I 
would have lit up the stadium. But 1 
would not have allowed them to play. 

Q: Other Shiv Sena leaders were sur¬ 
prised by your remark. Would it be 
right to say you said what you did on 
the spur of the moment? That you had¬ 
n’t planned on saying it beforehand? 
A: Yes. All my speeches are sponta¬ 
neous...! speak spontaneously. It 
depends on the circumstances...the situa¬ 
tion. I don’t have your wretched 
democratic piiK'css in my organisation. 
It is not the Congress party. Or like any 
other party which exists tixlay in 
Hindustan. 

We take quick decisions. That is why 
I say if we get into power, we will take 
quick decisions...there will be no indi¬ 
rect proces.ses. 

Q: You decided not to allow India to 
play Pakistan In Bombay. Why didn’t 
you protest against India playing 
Pakistan in Sharjah? 

A: 1 care a hoot for what is outside Hin¬ 
dustan. It is different where my mother¬ 
land is concerned...where the relation- 
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ship between Pakistan and Hindustan is 
concerned. As far as our relations arc 
concerned, we are in a fix going by the 
statements the defence minister has 
been making. So, my country is more 
important than Sharjah. 

Q: Did Sharad Pawar's statements in 
Baramati and eisewhere about 
Pakistani infiltration in Kashmir lead 
you to say what you did? 

A: No. As ajoumalist. you should under¬ 
stand the situation today. Pakistan is 
playing a lot of mischief in Hindustan. 
They arc training our people—the extre¬ 
mists in Kashmir and even the Khalista- 
nis and so on. There is a systematic cons¬ 
piracy— a plot. 

Q: So if you can help it, you will never 
allow Pakistan to play in India again? 

A: Yes, as long as we have the kind of 
relationship that exists today. You see, 
my stand is more for rny nation. My 
nation is being insulted. I don’t want 
their legs or feet to touch my sacred land. 

Q: What about India going to piay in 
Pakistan? 

A: We should stop it. Our boys should 
refuse to go If the nation is going 
through a precarious condition, how can 
sports be above politics'' What type of 
people do we have? People who want to 
play cricket with the enemy ’ 

No one should teach me what is sports 
because I am a cricket fan. a cncket 
lover. I love cncket like anything, more 
than any editor in Hindustan I should say. 

Q: Did the Maharashtra government 
try to persuade you to call off the 
bandh that vias proposed to be held 
on match day? 

A: They did not try to contact me 
directly. But they contacted my collea¬ 
gues, Pramod Navalkar and Manohar 
Joshi. 

Q; What about BCCI (Board of Con¬ 
trol for Cricket) president Madhav- 
rao Scindia? 

A: He has differences of opinion with 
his mother. What else do you want? Do 
you mean to say that a man who docs not 
love his mother will love his 
motherland? She is in the BJP atid he is 
in the Congress. 

Q: An opinion poll conducted in Bom¬ 
bay by MARG (Market and Research 
Group) revealed that 58 per cent of 
the people were opposed to the boy- 



"He has differences of opinion 
with his mother. Do you mean to^ 
say that a man who does not 
love his mother will love his 
motherland?" 



"There was fire in my words, but 
that does not mean I would have 
lit up the stadium. However, I 
would not have allowed the 
Pakistanis to play" 



"If the Muellms are behaving tike 
Pakistanis, i wili'kick them in 
their pants. You can’t live here 
as Peddstanis and burst 
crackers when India loses” 


cott of the match. How do you view 
this? 

A: What is MARG? I can also give you 
figures saying that 80 per cent of the 
people don’t want the match. How can 
we believe this? Do we have to accept it 
just because a figure is published? When 
there is bogus voting, can't people say 
that the figures arc bogus? 

Q: Do you think cricket between 
India and Pakistan increasingly 
resembles war? 

A: When our team lost to Pakistan in 
Sharjah twice, do you know how many 
Muslims areas werejubilant?They cele¬ 
brated the victory with crackers. Are 
yt>u not aware of this tendency? 

There are gotxl Muslims and bad 
Muslims and these Muslims are not just 
bad. they are pro-Pakistan minded. 

Q: But why get upset about this? 
After all, indian.s who have settled 
down in Britain support our side 
when we play England. 

A: That is a straight matter. They are 
Indians. But wc have no Pakistanis here. 
If the Muslims arc behaving like Paki.sta- 
nis, I will kick them in their pants. You 
can't live here as Pakistanis and burst 
crackers when India loses. 

Q: But isn't it the same thing? The 
Indians in Britain are British nation¬ 
als. Yet, they burst crackers when 
India beats England. 

A: Not the same way. This tendency is 
different. It is worse here. Cracking an 
atom bomb at the fall of each Indian 
wicket., one for Tendulktir’s, one for 
Manjrekar’s. If you have so much love 
for Pakistan, you belter quit. 

Q: What if the British government 
adopts the same attitude towards Indi¬ 
ans there? And is it really that import¬ 
ant who supports which side? 

A: They may be above humanity. I am 
not above humanity. I am just a small 
womi on this earth which i call my 
motherland. That’s all. This motherland 
gives me everything—this land has nur¬ 
sed me. 

You should have that love for your 
motherland. As Muslims have, as Briti¬ 
shers have, as Americans have. Everyo¬ 
ne has this except we Hindus. 

Q: Why do you say that? 

A: Look at the way you are interviewing 
me. 1 don’t find any appreciation for the 
stand I have taken. I don’t find you 
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saying, "This is one thing that our coun¬ 
try needed very badly and you did it." 

You are Cross-examining me. You 
say, "If they (Muslims) are cracking 
crackers, well in Kngland this is what 
happens." 

Q: But isn’t thi-s the role of a 
journalist? 

A: It IS ;i very bad role that you are 
playing, li is not in the interests of the 
nation. Imgland is Kngland. They have 
warned the Muslims. Thatcher warned 
the Muslims when they started beha¬ 
ving. when they tried to go rather ber¬ 
serk actually. They said this is not Hin¬ 
dustan Mind you. behave And then 
they started behaving Just check this up 
your.se 11 

Your government is not going to tell 
Muslims ..they will tell the Hindus, you 
betiave 

Q; Why say "your government"? 

A: It's your government. It’s not rny 
government...the Congre.ss government 
today. I don’t call this my government. 

Q: Why not? 

A: Because I don’t like this government. 
Its helplessness, its humanitarianism. 

Q: Just the present government? Or 
all Congress governments? 

A: All Congress governments. When¬ 
ever they moved a muscle, it was m the 
favour of Muslims. What is (the trouble 
III) Kashmir, alter all? The jawans arc 
ready. All you have to do is give an order. 

Q: S<», orders should be given for a 
total crackdown? 

A; (Emphdlti) Why not ’ Why not’’ 
■fhey (the extremists) are Pakistanis 
They have spoilt the complete atmosphe¬ 
re there in Srinagar See the plight ol the 
[leople there in Srinagar 

Q: To change the subject, what does 
your organi.sation have against .south 
Indians? 

A: No. nothing at all. It was never there. 

Q: Then what accounts for this feeling 
that the ,Sena is against south Indians? 
A: When I was in the Free Press 
Journal, there were a grxid many south 
Indians there Most of them were com¬ 
munists, particularly those from Kerala 
and that side. They had a vested interest. 
They didn’t want their livelihoods to be 
slopped. 

So, I shouted that if there are ten jobs. 



"My Shiv Sainiks don’t attack 
women. We don't hit below the 
belt, as it were. Our enemies are 
different and, if needed, we will 
attack them" 



"I am just a small worm on this 
earth which I call my 
motherland. That’s all. This 
motherland has given me 
everything, it has nursed me" 



"I don't like this govemment...all 
Congress governments. 
Whenever they have moved a 
muscle, it has been in favour of 
the Muslims" 


give us .some percentage of this. And 
this, in my own state. I was not asking 
for Jobs for my people in Tamil Nadu, 
Bengal or any other state. If this was not 
correct, what was the use of having' 
linguistic states? 

What is the point of calling Mumbai 
our capital when our people arc jobless? 
And there is something like a limit. In 
our ministry, there are all kinds of 
people belonging to different communi¬ 
ties. Rcprescnlatipn has been given to 
Gujaratis, Muslims — particularly 
Muslims. And then UP men, a Christian, 
a Parsi and so on. We get a mini- 
Hindustan picture in our ministry. Can 
you show me a single minister in any 
other state belonging to any other com¬ 
munity? You are from Bengal. Can you 
tell me how many Maharashtrians, how 
many Tamilians are in the state Cabinet? 

< 

Q: So, in other word.s, you bear no ani¬ 
mosity towards south Indians. It’s all 
a question of jobs. 

A: Why should l?lt is a question of live¬ 
lihood. It is better to live and let live, 
isn’t it? You also live, so why not let 
others do so too? 

Q: But don’t people come because 
they need jobs and not to take away 
those of others? 

A: What are their governments doing 
then? Why the hell have they been elect¬ 
ed as goveniments if their own people 
are going to leave and come looking for 
jobs here? 

Maharashtra is not an orphanage. In 
every state, the son of the soil must get 
preference. In Tamil Nadu, Tamilians, 
in Kerala, Keralites and Gujarat, Gujara¬ 
tis and so on. Actually, I have not shut 
the door. 

One of our (Maharashtrian) journal¬ 
ists once asked the chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu — I think it was Karunani- 
dhi then — how many non-Tamilians 
were employed in the Neyvelli project? 
And he replied, "No, you won't find any 
non-Tamilian here." And they brand me 
parochial because I fight for my 
people’s legitimate right. 

Otherwise, I accept that wc are all Hin¬ 
dus in our own Hindustan. I call it Hin¬ 
dustan. I have no objection to Bharat. 
But definitely to India. The Britishers 
are gone.AVhy should we call ourselves 
Indians? We are Hindustanis, we are 
Hindus. Unless you have this feeling in 
you, this nation will have no future. • 
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Judge in the dock 

Supreme Court okays impeachment proceedings against Justice Ramaswami 


O nly rarely is the Supreme Court 
called upon to pass judgement 
on the conduct of one of it’s own 
Judges. On 22 October, putting an end to 
months of contrt)versy, the Supreme 
Court declared that impeachment pro¬ 
ceedings against Justice V. Ramaswami 
would continue even though the Ninth 
Lok Sabha had been dissolved. 

Striking a somewhat delicate balance, 
the Supreme Court also said (hat proprie¬ 
ty demanded that Justice Ramaswami, 
accused of financial irregularities dur¬ 
ing his tenure in the I’unjab and Harya¬ 
na High Courts, should stop work "volu¬ 
ntarily" until the three-member commit¬ 
tee appointed by former Speaker Rabi 
Ray delivered its report. 

Upholding the constitutional validity 
of the Judges Inquiry Act. 1%8, under 
which Rabi Ray had admitted the 
impeachment motion, the 164-page 
judgement clears the popular misconcep¬ 
tion that a Supreme ('ourt judge is above 
the law. "The constitutional protection 
to judges IS not for their personal benefit 
but is one of the means of protecting the 
judiciary and its independence, and is. 
therefore, in the larger public interest," 
the verdict delivered by Justices M.N. 
Venkatachaiiah, J.S. Vcmia and S.C 
Aggarwal .stated. (The (ourth judge on 
the panel, L.M. Sharma, however, 
delivered a dissenting judgement). 

Citing Article 124 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, which states that a Supreme Court 
judge can be removed only by an order 
of the President supported by a majority 
in both the Houses of Parliament, the 
judgement rejects the "lap.se theory", 
propounded by a significant section of 
lawyers, who argued that impeachment 
proceedings would be discontinued 
with the dissolution of the House. As 
eminent lawyer Danial Lateefi put it, 
"To accept the lapse theory would have 
placed a lot of pi^wcr on the executive 
because the Prime Minister can dissolve 
Parliament at any point." He added. 
"Once you put the penny in the slot, the 
rest goes on automatically.' 

However. Justice L.M. Sharma didn't 
quite agree with his colleagues. He slat¬ 
ed that "the courts, including the Supre¬ 
me Court, do not have any jurisdiction to 
pass any order in relation to a proceed¬ 


ing foi removal ol a )udgc of the superior 
courts." 

But this view does not seem to hold 
much credence with a huge numbei ol 
lawyers, who wekomed the \eidict. "It 
IS ail excellent judgement which vindica¬ 
tes the cause of a clean judiciary It has 
ensured that the working of the commit¬ 
tee, set up by Rabi Ray, does not gel 
aflecied," said lormei Union law mini- 


ncar unanimous approbation, there are 
reservations about the judgement not 
being definitive abs)Ui Justice Ramaswa- 
mi's status in court until the committee 
delivers its report. The order clarifies 
that while there is no legal provision to 
prevent a judge from attending court pen¬ 
ding an inquiry, "propriety is different 
from the law" and it would be reasona¬ 
ble to expect that any judge would abide 
by what the Chief Justice says. 

Ironically, even as the judgement was 


being delivered. Justice Ramaswami 
was holding court. And he continued to 
do so csen today. "Perhaps the Chicl 
Justice has not gone through the judge¬ 
ment and thcrelore not passed any direc¬ 
tive. If Ramaswami wants to ignore the 
ludgement it is very unfortunate. Every 
judge IS expected to abide by the law," 
said a legal luminary. 

Precedence. unfoilunately, has 
shown that what a Chief Justice says 
might not always be followed. The late 


Chief Justice. Sabyasachi Mukherjee. 
for instance, had stated in a packed court 
room that Ju.stice Ramaswami should 
not handle "judicial work...for one who 
should attempt to uphold the Rule of 
Law, it is embarrassing to be involved m 
such a dispute." 

But Justice Ramaswami continued 
work. And now, many months and a 
Supreme Court judgement later, the ball 
is squarely in his court. • 

mUnu Jaln/N0w Dmihl 


stcrShanti Bhushan 

While this one aspect has leceived 




The Supreme Court 
said that propriety 
demanded that 
Justice 
Ramaswami, 
accused of 
financiai 
irreguiwities, 
should stop work 
voluntarily until the 
threo'fflember 
committee 
delivered Its report 
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The Centre takes new initiatives to bring peace 

in the Valiev 


A fter months of inactivity 
and dilly-dallying, the 
Narasimha Rao regime has 
finally shaken off its slum¬ 
ber and has come up with 
concrete proposals to solve the Kashmir 
problem. A high-powered think-tank 
comprising Union ministers S.B. Cha- 
van and Rajesh Pilot has been formed. 
Governor Girish .Saxena has survived 
the axe but his two advisers have been 
replaced. And, New Delhi has made it 
clear to the militants that it is willing to 
negotiate peace across the table. 

The top-level changes in the Kashmir 
administration are significant. Especial¬ 
ly the appointment of l,t, Gen. M.A 
Zaki, commandant of the National Def¬ 
ence Academy and the commander of 
the XV Corps in Jammu and Kashmir, as 
one of the advisers of Governor Saxena. 
Home ministry officials point out that 
the induction of a senior armyman in the 
j Kashmir set-up is a clear signal to the 
militants and Pakistan that the govern¬ 
ment has not softened its stand against 
the militants. In fact, it is prepared to go 
all out to quash secessionist activity in 
the Valley. "Any political or diplomatic 
initiative that we take will have more suc¬ 
cess if we have managed to control the 
situation on the ground," explains Girish 
Saxena, who feels that the overall situa¬ 
tion in the troubled state has improved 
considerably in the last one year. 

The Centre’s offer to hold unconditio¬ 
nal talks with the militants does not indi¬ 
cate a softening of New Delhi's attitude 
towards the separatist movement, warns 
a.senior official in Kashmir. The govem- 
menf s new strategy is a three-pronged 
one. First, the government would keep 
up the pressure on the militants. "We 
have strengthened our presence in the 
city and in the rural areas," claims police 
chief J.N. Saksena. Second, efforts 
would be made to keep the casualties of 
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the armed forces down. This is import¬ 
ant to b<H)st the sagging morale of the 
security people. Lastly, all security ope¬ 
rations would be carefully earned out so 
that there is no further alienation ol the 
people. "The militants try their best to 
create situations where the security for¬ 
ces are blamed for excesses so that the 
public alienation remains at a high 
level", says J.N. .Saksena. However, the 
authorities can do little other than hand¬ 
ing over the state to the anny and the 
paramilitary forces. 

For, the local administration is far 
from capable of dealing with the abnor¬ 
mal situation in the Valley. "What we 
object to IS not that the .sccunty forces 
are trying to combat militancy, but they 
are fighting a war with the civilians, 
while the militants roam around freely 
with guns," says a senior official in the 
state administration. Even as crack¬ 
downs have become a daily occurrence 
in Srinagar, leaders of top militant out¬ 
fits can be seen walking around freely. 

Not being able to lay their hands on 
SaxwM: survivMl the shakMp 




MIIKants undargoing guerrilla tralnliqf: 
calling the siiotB 

the top militants, the security forces oft¬ 
en vent their anger on the inncKents. 
"The local police has to be strengthened, 
despite the fact that many of them are 
sympathisers of the movement," admits 
Governor Saxena. More important, the 
central forces must have the cooperation 
of the local cops. At the moment, 
however, the two are at loggerheads, pri¬ 
marily because the army finds it diffi¬ 
cult to trust members of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Police. The central forces pre¬ 
fer to work in isolation and the results 
could be disastrous. Often, innocents are 
picked up. harassed and tortured. And 
all this is only promoting the interests of 
the militants. 

F or the Centre, it is more important 
now to win back the confidence of 
the people. Senior officials in the home 
ministry are of the view that the under¬ 
ground activity of the militants can be 
combated. What will prove to be diffi¬ 
cult to cont^n is the movement over¬ 
ground, which has acquired a popular 
character. "This overground apparatus 
is full of people who arc highly motiva¬ 
ted, well-placed in life, and who act as 
the financiers and propaganda wheel of 
the movement," says an official. "They 
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maintain goixi relations with everyone, 
and include doctors, lawyers, executives 
in banks and olTicials in the state govem- 
nicnts They form the backbone of the 
sepiu-alist movement." 

It’s not difficult to meet the members 
of this overground apparatus that the 
government is beginning to feel threaten¬ 
ed by. While most of these overground 
'subversives’ cannot afford to air their 
views publicly, they are working overti¬ 
me to change public opinion in India and 
at international fora. Their demand is 
very simple; they will accept "nothing 
less than freedom" of Kashmir. It is this 
group that has been frequently called 
upon by the government to act as media¬ 
tors. especially in kidnapping cases. 
Take the instance of Dr Abdul Ahad 
Guru, heart specialist with the Sher- 
c-Kashmir Medical Institute. A friend of 
the former Union home minister Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed, Dr Guru played a 
crucial role in securing the release of 
Rubaiya, the Mufti's daughter, who was 
abducted by JKLF members in Decem¬ 
ber 1989. Later, the Centre once again 
asked him to mediate when Mushir- 
ul-Haq, Abdul Ghani and H.L. Khera 
were picked up by the militants. This 
time, however, the doctor failed and all 
three were killed. Dr Guru was promptly 
arrested while on a visit to Delhi on the 


I charge that he had sent a cheque of Rs 
5 1 .(XK) to the earthquake victims of Iran. 
All this has obviously made Dr Guru a 
bitter man. 

Members of the "overground" move¬ 
ment are quite vocal about the fact that a 
majority of the Kashmiris today are 
against both India and Pakistan. "We do 
not want to free ourselves from India to 
become slaves of Pakistan," says one of 
them The realisation that Pakistan 
would not be too happy to sec the birth 
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of a separate Kashmir .state ik slowly 
beginning to dawn upon the people. 
"The people, nearly every one of them, 
realises that if India is the devil, Pakistan 
is the deep sea. The Kashmiris are 
caught in between." admits an official. 
While it’s true that Pakistan continues to 
stoke the fires of separatism in the Val¬ 
ley, it would be a mistake to assume that 
terrorist activity in Kashmir is only as a 
result of such outside encouragement. 
Over the last 21 months, the movement 


A grisvintf mother, victim of police repreesioInT 
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continued to support terrorist activities 
in Kashmir. 

So far, however, Pakistan has not hee¬ 
ded to such warnings. Government sour¬ 
ces say that around 4,000 boys are cur- 
^ rently being trained in camps across the 
border. The frequent border skirmishes 
that one hears of is only a diversionary 
tactic on Pakistan’s part to pushr these 
trained youths into,the VaJIey. Only 
recently, Sharad Pawar accused Paki¬ 
stan of letting loose as many as 6,000. 
subversives into Kashmir. The army is 
doing its best to block the passages 
where cross-overs are most common. 

Governor Saxena has more disquiet¬ 
ing news He says that many of the infil¬ 
trators are Pakistanis from Pakistan 
Occupied Kashmir (POK). They enter 
the Valley as bodyguards of the Kashnji- 
ri militants but can fight on their own 
when required. Army sources claim that 
there are between UK) and 300 such 
"POK soldiers" operating in the Valley 
today. This fact was revealed after the 
army nabbed the deputy commander- 
in-chief of the Hizb-ul-Mujahidcen near 
Tanmarg. 


for an independent state has only gained tank on Kashmir has started working 
in strength primarily due to the wrong and is advising the government on how 
polieies pursued by successive govern- to bring back normalcy to the state. And 
ments at the Centre. Rajesh Pilot has i already made 

It all began when Indira Gandhi dis- trips to the Valley and has reportedly 

missed the popular government of held meetings with a host of Kashmiri 

Farotxj Abdullah. Then, matters took a leaders now in captivity. At another 

turn for the worse, when Farooq Abdul- level, the Centre is trying to persuade 

lah joined hands with Rajiv Gandhi and Pakistan not to meddle in the affairs of 

rigged the 1987 As.sembly elections, the Valley. 

"All that is history," says a home minis- While some sort of an understanding 
try official, adding, "This time, it seem‘ with Pakistan would undoubtedly bring 

evident that the Narasimha Rao govern- the government closer to finding a solu- 

ment is keen on taking the bull by the tion to the Kashmir tangle, it is unlikely 

horns and working out a solution to the that this truce would come about 

problem." through diplomatic initiatives alone. 

The Union defence minister, Sharad 

T he indications are that the Centre is Pawar, has .sternly warned Pakistan that 
serious this time round. The think- India would give a befitting reply if it 



M eanwhile, the militants continue to 
use kidnapping as an effective wea¬ 
pon in their battle against the govern¬ 
ment. At the time of going to press, nine 
people were still in custody of the mili¬ 
tants. They include Union minister Ghu- 
1am Nabi Azad’s brother-in-law. While 
sources close to the Governor admit that 
the release of Javed Shalla to secure the 
freedom of Indian Oil executive 
Doraiswamy was a tremendous setback, 
the administration, nevertheless, scored 
a major victory when it succeeded in 
freeing the Wakhloos following a tip- 
off Saxena feels that a national policy 
on the issue may not be the answer to the 
problem. "If there’s a national policy on 
kidnapping, we’ll follow it, but it is my 
moral obligation to save lives as well," 
he says, adding, "We are not working in 
a vacuum." 

But the political vacuum in the state 
continues to worry New Delhi planners. 
Though the Centre is reportedly keen on 
holding elections in Kashmir as soon as 
possible, no one seriously believes that 
this is a possibility in the near future. 
Right now, efforts should be made to 
contain the deteriorating situation in the 
Valley and ensure that the people are not 
further alienated. Only then will the Cen- 
tre’s new initiatives make sense.« 

SMhtf SMAva/SrliNtfHr amf M*ir 
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India abroad 

Two chairs of Indian studies are inaugurated at Berkeley 


San Francisco. At the 
start of October I had 
the great pleasure of 
attending, at 

Berkeley ’ s beautiful 
cannpus, a function to 
mark the inauguration 
of not one but two 
chairs of Indian studies. This is a deve¬ 
lopment vastly more remarkable than 
people back home might realise. 

Hurtful though it is to one’s ego. one 
has to face the harsh truth that America’s 
interest in India, and indeed in South 
Asia. IS on the wane. Berkeley is one of. 
the universities to run a South Asia cen-. 
tre but all across the US. South Asian stu¬ 
dies have been downgraded.because inte¬ 
rest has shifted most conspicuously to 
East Asia and. of late, to the Soviet 
.Union, and to a les.ser extent. West Asia. 
Whenever eminent profcs.sors specialis¬ 
ing in South Asia have retired, their 
posts have either been abolished or fill¬ 
ed by experts in other areas. 

This by itself would have made the 
establishment of two new chairs in Indi¬ 
an studies at Berkeley an event meriting 
applause. What makes it a truly laudable 
landmark is that funds for t.hesc chairs 
have been donated by the Indian commu¬ 
nity settled in California. However, the 
generosity of Berkeley ought not to be 
underestimated. All other universities 
demand at least a million-and-a-half dol¬ 
lars before agreeing to set up a chair. 
This amount covers the entire recurring 
expenditure. Berkeley, by contrast, was 
happy to accept a donation of $450,000 
from Indian contributors and add 
$1,300,000 of its own to make sure that 
a permanent post of a professor can be 
finanaced in perpetuity. This chair will 
be named the Indo-Amcrican Communi¬ 
ty Chair of Indian Studies. Another wel¬ 
come decision that has been taken is that 
those appointed to this chair would con¬ 
centrate on humanities and social stud¬ 
ies and not confine themselves to the 
study of Sanskrit, as is the case in some 
South Asia studies departments today. 

Within the Indian community any¬ 
where, there is seldom an agreement on 


anything. All along America’s West 
Coast.however, there is striking unani¬ 
mity that the funds for the Indo- 
American Community Chair could 
never have been collected but for the ini¬ 
tiative. imagination and tireless efforts 
of Satinder K Lambah. our consul- 
general in San Francisco. Dr Pratapditya 
Pal. curator of the South Asia division of 
the Los Angeles Musetim, calls this a 


A Stanford professor contributing 
close to half-a-million dollars to 
Berkeleyis but one of the many firsts 
about the Indo-American chair which, 
along with the Sarah Kailath chair, was 
inaugurated on the 150th anniversary of 
the day when Yale had first introduced 
the study of Sanskrit in the New World. 

Appropriately, the keynote speaker 
on the occasion was John Kenneth Gal- 



"minor miracle" on l^mbah's part. And 
this view is endorsed by Lambah’s for¬ 
mer boss and a former ambassador to the 
US, Shankar Bajpai, who is now a visit¬ 
ing professor at Berkeley. 

Lambah had started his vigorous cam¬ 
paign for fund collection with only one 
chair in mind. The second chair is a plea¬ 
sant by-product of his success. Thomas 
Kailath, a Kerala-bom professor of engi¬ 
neering at Stanford, was so moved that 
he instantly donated $400,000 on the 
condition that this amount would be 
used to set up a second chair of Indian 
studies to be named after his wife, Sarah. 


The keynote 
speakeronthe 
occasion was 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith, who 
spoke 
eloquently 
about his 
association with 
India's 
economic 
development, 
both as an 
economist and 
as a former 
ambassador 


braith, who spoke eloquently about his 
association with India's economic deve¬ 
lopment. both as an economist and as a 
former ambassador. Originally, the Indi¬ 
an government, on the advice of the 
Eisenhower administration, had thought 
of inviting Milton Friedman to counsel 
India on planning. Galbraith remarked 
to P.C. Mahalanobis, godfather of the 
Second Plan, that to ask Friedman to 
advise on planning was like inviting the 
Holy Father to be the mam adviser on 
birth control. Mahalanobis immediately 
asked Galbraith to take the place intend¬ 
ed for the votary of free enterprise. • 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


A CONSmUENCY MP 

Making a virtue out of a necessity 


When I went along 
. Parliament 

, House Annexe to 
a 3Wcnd the orienta- 

L ^ @1 course for new 

sA* f^Ps, trudging the 

*• '^W" corridors down 

which my weary 
bureaucratic 
had trudged so oft- 
en over the years, 
ignoring shouts from fellow first- 
termers of "Sikhne aye ho, ji—ya sikha- 
ne?" ("Have you come to learn with 
us.—or to teach us?"), intoned in that 
nicely tuned combination of a cheer and 
a jeer at which elected reps are someth¬ 
ing of specialists, the memory of the 
encounter that remains—for that is how 
the course was structured, as a non¬ 
partisan encounter between veterans of 
ail parties and novices .of all persuasion- 
s—the memory, as I was saying, that 
endures is of Jaswant Singh of the BJP 
(two tenns in the Rajya Sabha. twice 
elected to the Lok Sabha) admonishing 
us newcomers that every MP has before 
him a choice that be must make: either to 
become a constituency MP, that is. one 
who busies himself with the unbelievab¬ 
ly time-consuming business of attend¬ 
ing to the nitty-gritty of constituency 
work or being a national MP. that is, an 
MP who concerns himself largely with 
the larger issues of overreaching import¬ 
ance that loom not just over a single con¬ 
stituency but confront the nation at 
large: "You can’t," he said, with the clip¬ 
ped clarity of his military past (that is, 
before he turned from Major to may¬ 
hem), "you can't." he said, "be both!" 

Perhaps, because no one really seems 
to think I have something of significan¬ 
ce to contribute to the larger issues 
(other than scampering off to distant 
lands in curious company!), I have been 
spending time wandering around my 
constituency, Jaswantji’s admonition 
ringing in my ears. 

IT IS a breathtakingly beautiful place, a 
harmony in ail hues of every gorgeous 
shade of green the good Lx)rd hath con¬ 
ceived: mischievous paddy fields gam¬ 


bolling in waves as the wind wafts 
through their emerald shoots, gracious 
coconut palms curving gracefully into 
the a/,ure sky. their crown of long leaves' 
bending deferentially to the earth; an 
abundance of wide-girthed ancient 
trees, their lush foliage meshing into a 
canopy over the roads; wizened old 
banyans showering down in wild profu¬ 
sion their gnarled roots and twisted bran¬ 
ches. Kulmohars bursting into marvell¬ 
ous flames of orange and red and yel¬ 
low, each petal etched against the lush ^ 
green that regales the eye; hundreds of j 


I am asked, with the earnestness of the 
question matching its disingenuity, to 
explain, in my capacity as an 
"intellectual"—for m inniKent Mayi- 
laduturai wntmg a weekly column is 
ground enough to receive the ultimate 
accolade ol "Pulavar !"—1 am asked to 
explain that how' it is that such a rich and 
luscious land, so lertile. so bursting with 
creation and creativity, so endowed by 
nature with all that sustains life and 
breath, with all that nurtures culture and 
civilisation, should be so backward now 
and so stagnant, so scarred by destitu- 



According to Jaswant Singh, every MP can either be a 
constituency MP, concerned with the nitty-gritty of the 
constituency or be a nationai MP, taken up with the larger 
issues that confront the nation. He can’t be both 


naughty rivulets and clever canals dart¬ 
ing along the road and dividing under its 
culverts, brimming for the first time in 
20 years with the waters sent down the 
Kaveri by the great Kadaval 
(God)—doubtless to put sinful Karnata¬ 
ka in its place, as most of my constitu¬ 
ents (and, I, most fervently) believe. 
And. all along die coast, the sea, now 
blue, now grey, now olive green stealing 
into the estuaries, breaking gently on the 
golden beaches. A litUe paradise on 
earth. 


tion, so stricken by poverty, so peopled 
by the wretchedly poor. 

I STRUOOLE to find an answer. I tell 
them of how thousands of years ago. 
those in search of plenty from less happy 
lands came to settle in this bountiful 
delta. I tell of how they tilled this land, 
grew enough food to feed not only them¬ 
selves but all who came to share in this 
plenty, of how they and their many 
children lived and prospered while 
elsewhere parents watched in horror as 


te 
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their offspring died at birth or of hunger, 
disease or deprivation soon thereafter. 1 
recall to them the blessings of grandmo¬ 
thers of but a generation ago; "Pathina- 
rum pethihu/Peni vazhu vaizhgha!" 
("May you give birth to 16 children and 
live a long life!") 1 tell them that, over 
the years, the productivity of human 
beings increased much faster than that of 
the soil. And how, therefore, the fabled 
empire of the Cholas turned slowly but 
inevitably into a land still rich but inha¬ 
bited by some of the poorest of the earth. 

1 then explain to them that it is all a 
matter of technology. 1 remind them that 
when the Cholas were building the Bri- 
hadeeswaran Temple in Thanjavur, 
much of Europe was still struggling to 
learn the rudiments of architecture. I tell 
them of how the Grand Anicut of the 
Cholas was not matched by a compara¬ 
ble dam m the now prosperous West. 


I THEN remind them that we have remai¬ 
ned where we were while the rest of the 
earth has moved forward. I tell them of 
how James Watt discovered the power 
of steam while the looms of Kumbako- 
nam today are not much different to the 
looms of a thousand years ago. I tell 
them how more than half-a-century ago 
New York’s Empire State Building 
a-ached three times the height of the Bri- 
hadeeswaran Temple, while we are still 
to replicate, let alone build, a taller build¬ 
ing than the Cholas erected a millenium 


ago. I point to their agricultural practi¬ 
ces, their fishing craft, their huts and 
hovels and ask how much these are any 
different to what they were like in gene¬ 
rations long past. 

1 then point to the precursors of tech¬ 
nological change occurring around 
them, to the profusion of STD and ISD 
booths in a tiny constituency like Mayi- 
laduturai (pop. 77,(X)0 plus 2.^,()00 
mosquitoes!); to the astonishing 
mushrooming of computer courses and 
desk-top publishing in the overgrown 
villages that pass in our constituency for 
towns, 

I then cite them the example of a 
young man I asked to assist me, when, in 
the middle of the elections, soon after 
the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi, the 
new president asked me to rush a 
10,(X)0-word piece on the Congress 
after Rajiv Gandhi. It was late evening 


before we were able to set up a word- 
processor to start the work that had to be 
completed by daybreak. We prayed for 
the power not to go on the blink. Our 
prayers went unheeded. Every hour or 
even less, the electricity would go off. 
I’d promptly stretch myself on the divan 
while the young man maintained vigil, 
waking me up as soon as the electricity 
came on and instructing me on the myste¬ 
ries of computer-writing. We got the job 
done as the sun came up and proudly fax¬ 
ed the piece to Delhi—^yes, darkest 


Mayiladuturai even has the Fax. 

THW YOUNO man—who is a .software 
genius—and his twin brother—who is a 
hardware expert—have now. just four 
months later, brought out the cannibalis¬ 
ed parts of a number of discarded com¬ 
puters and assembled their own system, 
down to the printer, and set themselves 
up as teachers of their art to eager young 
men and women, discovering for thte 
first time since the Raj began and ended, 
that employment docs not have to mean 
some wretched clerical position or a 
cadged job as a primary school teacher. 

They laugh with delighted pleasure 
and lead me out to the sea to show off 
their skills. First, a dugout canoe to take 
us into deep water. There we transfer on 
to a powerful catamaran to leap over the 
rising surf. Then we clamber abroad a 
launch, wet, our clothes drenched in the 
sea's spray, happy, gay, and set off to 
round the coast to the next fishing villa¬ 
ge. The fishermen clamber on to the 
prow, pulling me up behind them and 
sing snatches of song, mostly old hits of 
M.G. Ramachandran playing the 
fisherman. 

They tell me there their little tales, of 
how someone’s biggest ambition is to 
live in one of those fancy new one-room 
pucca houses the government is con¬ 
structing for those fishewnen favoured 
enough to get an allotment; of how some¬ 
one else wishes only he had gone to a pro¬ 
per school and learned to read and write; 
of how one wishes someone would help 
his cooperative get a bank loan to buy a 
boat they can really take out to the sea. A 
shy one, now emboldened, enquires ten¬ 
tatively whether I can really help. How? 

1 ask. Get the PWD to cut a channel 
through the sand bar that is blocking the 
entrance to our harbour, he says. In cho¬ 
rus they cry out that if I get that done for 
them, they will never, never, never ever 
forget me all their lives.! 

AND COULD I possibly, asks a second, 
connect up the island where he lives to 
the mainland by two bridges, one 2(X) 
feet long, the other 400 feet. Me is inter¬ 
rupted. Well, we can actually wade 
across the bit that is 400 feet broad, 
except at high tide and in rough season. 
But we have been asking these last 20 
years for the 200 feet bridge. Can you 
get that for us? Why is it so important to 
you, I ask. We’ll be able to get our fish to 
market fresh, they say, that’ll doublc- 
—someone says triple—our income at 



It is difficult to believe that the good life is Just out there, 
tantalisingiy within grasp—If only technology and the magic 
of modern management are brought in from the world beyond 
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I once. Really, I ask, how much do you 
sell your prawns lor now'.’ He spits into 
the water and mutters, a rupee a piece. I 
tell them they pay upto Ks 60 for a single 
good prawn in a fancy restaurant in 
Japan. They giggle happily and with 
incredulity It is difficult to believe that 
the good hie is )ust out there, tantahsing- 
ly w ithin grasp—if only technology and 
the magic of modern management are 
brought in Irom the world beyond. 

It is already beginning to happen. The 
first modern aijua-culture estate in my 
constituency has just got underway on a 


I TRAVEL inland along the maze of 
channels and canals, ponds and tanks 
that constitute the delta's irrigation sys¬ 
tem, my jeep trailed by an army of PWD 
engineers and the local babudom, earn¬ 
est supporters, hangers-on, spies sent by 
rival factions, the vacuously curious and 
the idle passers-by just joining the caval¬ 
cade for the ride. 

A farmers’ cooperative befes me to 
bring them a sugar factory; they have har¬ 
dly finished when the head of a religious 
institute with vast landholdings in trust 
suggests that the Almighty might per- 



barren stretch of abandoned coast. With 
the right economies of scale, the right 
soil carefully tested, clean-cut cultunng 
ponds, a proper system of pumping in 
fresh water to keep the living space for 
the prawns wholesome, mixed in the cor¬ 
rect proponion of salinity and fresh 
water, and oxygenated evenly in every 
column, feed detennined with scientific 
exactitude, and harvesting done right on 
time, the estate has, in its first crop, sold 
Rs 65 lakh of cultivated tiger prawns to 
the Japanese in the first three months of 
operation, which will go upto Rs .1 crore 
by the end ot the first year and rise to a 
whopping Rs 75 crore at the end of five 
years. At that time, all the estate would 
have taken up is five kilometres of the 
coastline. We have ten times as much to 
go in my tiny constituency alone. 

Can we get this bonanza out to the 
fishermen, who know every thing about 
prawns—except how to make money 
out of It? Can we get it out to the poor far¬ 
mer who views the ingressing sea with 
dread, little realising that the same salt 
that is depriving him of his pittance as an 
agnculturist could yet prove his best 
friend if only he were to move into the 
2Jst century by stuffing the stuff down 
the gullets of the Nips till they choke? 


heads. The price is good only when there 
are no tomatoes and hardly worth grow¬ 
ing when the harvest comes in. That’s 
because you sell it all fresh, I respond, 
why not put up a factory that can process 
It? They settle down as I tell them the 
saga t)f a man called Ramesh who has set 
up Asia’s biggest tomato-processing 
plant in Punjab. A Tamilian, I said, an 
expatriate NRT (non-resident Tamili¬ 
an') like myself Why on earth Punjab, 
they want to know. I shrug my 
shoulders: Don’t know, perhaps he likes 
terrorists. They laugh and ask me to tell 
him they’ll catch a few Tigers to keep 
him amused if only he’ll come back 
home to tend their tomatoes. 

I SEE visions of prawn processing I 
facilities handling a turnover of Rs 750 
crorc a year; ol oil derricks hitting biSck 
gold at last; of .solvent extraction plants 
and soya bean factories; of tomato paste 
and puree, of ketchup and juiec flooding 
the kitchens of the world from Mayiladu- 
turai; of five-star hotels rising from the 
remains of the Danish Governor’s man¬ 
sion at Tranquebar; of the nimble fin¬ 
gers of the artisans of Kumbakonam and 
Darasuram becoming the envy and the 
wonder of the world; of the fi.shermen of 
Pazhaiyar breaking through the sand 


Ramesh Vangal, of 
Pepsi Foods Pvt Ltd, 
found the way to 
keep the price of 
tomatoes good—by 
setting up Asia’s 
biggest processing 
plant 



haps make a better sugar baron; and, 
overruling both, comes an invitation 
from a pn vatc sector magnate to a priva¬ 
te lunch in one of Madras’ more private 
hotels. How to tell them that, the state 
having failed to provide them assured 
supplies of abundant water for two 
decades, now, just as they’ve made the 
successful transition from thirsty paddy 
to the less demanding cane, the state 
would want them to switch back to 
paddy—because the entree must come 
first and only then the dessert? 

Someone suggests soya as the great 
new crop of the future. Why not the hum¬ 
ble tomato, 1 counter. They shake their 


bank to sail out once more into the great 
seas beyond, while cavorting tourists on 
water-skis chase motorboats around the 
wide bay at the mouth of the river where 
it meets the vast oceans. An, as I dream 
my dreams. 1 want to be a part of that 
dream. I want to be a constituency MP. 

I wish Jaswant Singh would want to 
do the same. j[j would forestall him from 
pursuing his "national" duly of breaking 
every masjid in sight and diseasing the 
minds of our youth. It might even get his 
constituents in Jaisalmer a drop of drink¬ 
ing water. • 

Tht vmws expresstdin lha column art those oUts author 
and do not purport to constitute art ofTiclelstatamentoltha 
Congress Party 's poatlion I 
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Commie-bashing 


B There is a story of a 
man who having mur¬ 
dered his parents 
pleaded for mercy on 
the ground that he was 
an orphan. Commun¬ 
ists world over find 
themselves in somewhat the same predi¬ 
cament. Having sworn fealty to the 
Soviet fatherland for over half- 
a<entury and reviled non-communists, 
as lackeys of imperialists and exploiters 
of the poor, they suddenly find bnHher 
communists denouncing communism 
and smashing statues of the founding 
fathers of their church, Lenin and 
Stalin. The plight of western commun¬ 
ists is bad enough; that of our own desi 
variety is pitiable. Why rub salt into 
their wounds? 

Arun Shourie shows no compassion 
towards them. On the contfvuy, he opens 
up old scars, holds Indian communists 
by the scruffs of their necks and rubs 
their noses in the gutters of their past mis¬ 
takes. He goes about doing so with a mis¬ 
sionary zeal because he believes that 
their track record is full of double¬ 
dealing, betrayal of national interests 
and vilification of beloved leaders like 
Gandhi, Nehru, Netaji Subhas Bose and 
Jayaprakash Narayan. He is convinced 
that they should never be trusted now or 
in the future; that the two communist par¬ 
ties, the CPI and the CP1(M), must be 
obliterated and communism wiped out 
as a political philosophy. That is the sum 
and substance of his latest publication, 
The Only Fatherland—Commmist- 
s/Quil India’ and the Soviet Union 
(ASA Publications). 

Students of the communist move¬ 
ment in India will be reasonably familiar 
with the role the party played in the first 
few months of World War 11. They were 
the most vociferous wing of the Indian 
National Congress and were forever chi¬ 
ding Congress leaders of not being more 
forthright in denouncing the British and 
throwing them out of India, if necessary, 
by violent revolution. They saw them as 
natural allies of Hitler’s Nazis and Mus¬ 
solini’s fascists. Then suddenly in 
August 1939, Stalin signed a pact with 
Hitler, when Hitler was at war with the 
British. Who vroo they going to back 


now? They advocated using the opportu¬ 
nity to foment an anti-British revolu¬ 
tion. Then in June 1941, Hitler's armies 
invaded the Soviet Union. The British 
were now allies of Stalin. War against 
the British would be tantamount to decla¬ 
ring war against the Soviet fatherland. 
So they made yet another turn-about. 
What was an imperialist war became a 
people’s war. Gandhi, Nehru and Co., 
who were chided for not rising against 
the British, were condemned for aiding 
fascists by launching the Quit India 
movement. One can well understand 
that the Axis powers had'to be defeated 
before the British could be thrown out of 
the country. And many to this day feel 
that Netaji Subhas Bose and his INA 
would not have brought freedom to 
India but furthered Japanese expansio¬ 
nism. But the way Indian communists 
went about turning and twisting with 
events lost them the little credibility 
they had. Arun Shourie establishes clear- 
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ly that they never thought for them¬ 
selves but received orders from Moscow 
transmitted to them through British com¬ 
munists like Harry Pollit and Rajani 
Palme Dutt. By documents now releas¬ 
ed he further proves that while Congress 
leaders were in jail. P.C. Jo.shi met the 
home minister of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Sir Reginald Maxwell and additional 
secretary. Sir Richard Tottenham, and in 
writing committed the communist party 
to finish off the Quit India agitation. Par¬ 
ty organs launched a campaign of vilifi¬ 
cation against Gandhi, Nehru, Jayapra¬ 
kash Narayan and Subhas Bose calling 
them traitors and agents of the enemy. 
The communists were never able to live 
that down and al I their .subsequent attem¬ 
pts to flatter Gandhi as their beloved 
leader were of no avail. Their support of 
the Muslim League’s demand for Paki¬ 
stan further alienated them from the Indi¬ 
an mainstream. 

The dissolution of the Soviet empire 
put Indian communists in yet another 
dilemma. While the free world lauded 
Gorbachev’s moves to liberate states of 
the Union, our communists rejoiced 
when Gorbachev was overthrown by a 
coup. Harkishen Singh Surjeet and 
Ashok Mitra prai.sed leaders of the coup. 
When Yeltsin defied them and restor^ 
Gorbachev to power, both Surjeet and 
Mitra cut very sony figures. They have 
yet to come to terms with the demise of 
their fatherland. Will they now kwk to 
China for guidance? Or learn to think for 
themselves? 

Shourie warns his countrymen again¬ 
st the potential for mischief that commu¬ 
nists still have. They have members in 
Parliament, rule one state and have sub¬ 
stantial presence in another. They have 
powerful trade unions that can wreck 
industrial progress; they have their own 
mafia which places men and women of 
their persuasion in key positions in 
universities and the media. With 
demands for independence gathering 
voice in Kashmir, Punjab, Assam and 
the tribal areas, they have plenty of 
scope to fish in troubled waters. Shourie 
concludes: "The repudiation of commu¬ 
nism in the Soviet Union makes the 
immediate danger from our communists 
greater, not smaller." So take heed. • 
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‘YES" is a nice, safe word. Especially 
if you are saying it to the txx&. "YES" is 
an even nicer word to hear if you are 
the boss. But 'YES" Is a dangerous word, 
It hides the hypocrite, the sycophant 
and the lazy mind. And thafs a pity. 
Because a company's finest asset is its 
unique collection of individual minds. 
People with minds of their own. who 
have something valuable to say. VeY 
often that valuable something is the 
word “NO". NO to mediocrity. NO to the 
commonplace. NO to the status quo. 

It is a big word, "NO", it has often been 
the first step in the world's greatest 
discoveries. It could be the first step to a 
profitable change for your Company. 

Dissent. Encourage dissent. 

Manage dissent—but with care, with 
imagination, with a sense of 
responsibility. With the confidence that 
things can be better. 

At Tata Steel we are committed to 
this new corporate culture. Because the 
one thing we should all say 'YES" to is 
“Progress" 


DISSENT: 

THE VOKE OF PROCRESS 













THE STAR BORES 

Two ageing film stars try desperately to stir up some excitement in 
Delhi in a by-election that seems jinxed 


ccks crane out of buses as 
the traffic screeches to a 
halt. Eyeballs click to 
attention and children run 
wild, their rubber chap- 
pals flip-flopping furiously. Inside, the 
tiny flashlight of an instamatic camera 
pops as the temple bells begin their sono¬ 
rous clang. And then, miracuIou.sly, 
here's Shatru, and it’s showtime folks. 

Only this isn't a film where lost bro¬ 
thers reunite on the temple steps before 
they bash up the baddies in the climactic 
scene. This is real life—or at least as real 
a life as it can be for Bollywood 
hadshahs —and the stakes are higher 
than that of any film. It's the battle for 
New Depone of India’s most prestigi¬ 
ous cofi^^ncies, and pitted against 
'^ch are film 

^iMlHkl-hero-turned-ne/a Shatr- 


ughan Sinha for the Bharatiya Jana¬ 

ta Party (BJP) and the film 
hero-tumed-director-turaed-«efa Rajesh 
Khanna for the Congress(I). 

The people of New Delhi have never 
had it better—or worse, depending on 
which way you choo.se to look at it. Here 
arc two leading stars of their time mean¬ 
dering along narrow gallis with folded 
hands asking for votes and gamely sign¬ 
ing the occasional autograph. But when 
the party’s over, the voters cannot help 
but wonder about the choice they are fac¬ 
ed with. This was once the hunting 
ground of the likes of K.C. Pant, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and L.K. Advani. 
What has New Delhi done to deserve 
this? 

Both stars claim to be political vete¬ 
rans; Sinha keeps hatping on his track 
record and Khanna describe himself as 


a grassroots worker of his party. But the 
facts are as follows. Sinha has lent his 
not unconsiderable rhetorical skills to 
various Opposition parties (it’s not for 
nothing tlut they call him Shotgun). He 
has campaigned for the Raja of Manda 
in 1989 and for the BJP during the last 
general elections, even though he had 
swtnm on both occasions that he would 
never enter electoral politics. And Khan¬ 
na has campaigned on two occasions for 
Ashok Chavan, son of the Union home 
minister, who stood for elections from 
Nanded in Maharashtra. Chavan lost in 
1989 to a little-known Janata Dal candi¬ 
date, but that’s another story altogether. 

B etween the two, it’s the Congress 
candidate who has the edge of expe- 
rieiK». He has in the last six nmaths 
since he set up camp in New Delhi at 












least leamt his way antund and is famili¬ 
ar with his constituency. Sinha, who is 
more of a Johnny-come-lately, couldn’t 
rind his way to the Bengali Market, but 
says that it is more important to be famili¬ 
ar with the problems of his constituency 
than its roads. 

Right now, both are going great guns 
and have roped in their flashy, starry 
wives to do their bit for the Motherland. 
(Poonam Sinha acted in a few B-grade 
Aims before settling down to matrimony 
and playing the role of the ideal Indian 
wife to the hilt.) 

So far, both Sinha 
and Khanna are try¬ 
ing hard to be magna¬ 
nimous towards 
each other. Khanna 
describes his oppon¬ 
ent as a "younger 
brother", and Sinha 
responds in kind say¬ 
ing he will not attack 
a friend. The elec¬ 
tion is about ideolo¬ 
gies, not personali¬ 
ties, both claim. 

But as the cam¬ 
paign picks up the 
going is bound to get 
rougli. Sinha is 


% 


already clearly rattled by his opponent’s 
perfonnance during the general elec¬ 
tions when he lost to the BJP leader and 
potential prime ministerial candidate 
L.K. Advani by a margin of only 1,500 
votes. That time round Khanna, it was 
widely expected, would lose his deposit. 

The presence of Dimple Kapadia al.so 
has the Sinha camp worried. She is a 
popular star—albeit separated from her 
husband for the last ten years—in her 
own right and is bound to be a tremend¬ 
ous crowd-puller. Witne.ss the frenzied 
mobs when Khanna went to sign his 
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nomination papers with wife and 
daughters in tow. The ecstatic crowd got 
so carried away (hat it was shouting, 
"Dimple vndabad" slogans. 

But if the Sinha camp is apprehensive 
about the presence of Dimple, there is a 
lot of nail biting amongst the Khanna 
campwallahs too. In sharp contrast to 
Poonam Sinha, Dimple is hardly your 
average Indian housewife. Film glossies 
have churned out delectable details 
about her personal life, and much of that 
muck is bound to be raked up again. At 
Sinha’s house in Safdarjung Develop¬ 
ment Area an aco¬ 
lyte gloats, "So, 
Dimple is campaign¬ 
ing for her ‘hus¬ 
band’. Well everyo¬ 
ne knows who her 
husband is, and who 
she takes orders 
from." Poonam, bet¬ 
ter known as bhabiji 
or unki Mrs, does 
not say anything, 
but the smirk on her 
face and her barely 
suppressed giggle 
gives away a lot. 

But Khanna, who 
has been declaring. 
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CAMPAIGN 


"1 won last time (he 
claims that the BJP 
had rigged the elec¬ 
tion result) and will 
win this time too", 
cannot take his victo¬ 
ry for granted. New 
Delhi is an extreme¬ 
ly unpredictable ter¬ 
ritory, as Advani has 
learnt much to his 
chagrin. Advani, 
who apparently visit¬ 
ed his constituency 
no less than 150 
times, made it by the 
skin of his teeth. His 
rejection of the con¬ 
stituency is said to 
stem from his pique 
at being returned by 
only 1,500 votes. 







I t is precisely this rejection which is 
Khanna’s grcate.st brownie point. In 
his campaign speeches he never tires of 
reminding his constituents that the BJP 
leader has ditched them despite their 
expression of confidence in his leader¬ 
ship. He, on the other hand, stuck it out 
even though defeated. 

Within the BJP, too, there is consider¬ 
able resentment about the allotment of 
the ticket to a film star, who.se only 
known political credential is the gift of 
the gab. And Sinha certainly isn't mak¬ 
ing matters any better by loudly complai¬ 
ning about such hardships as having to 
wake up at 6 am every day and the 
innumerable temple visits {tch tch, com- i 


■ '-A V ■'■'-‘yyv.i; 

Shatrughan Sinha and kids: Jaundice is the great leveller 


ing from a BJP candidate who constant¬ 
ly harps on the fact that Shatrughan is 
Ram’s younger brother, the complaint 
seems unjustified). "Yeh airconditioned 
logon ka yahi haal hai (this is the condi¬ 
tion of these airconditioned people)," 
commented a worker caustically. 

Sinha today seems to be in the same 
situation as Khanna was six months 
ago—^yet to make the transition from 
reel life to realpolitik. After a series of 
comer meetings in his constituency, an 
exhausted candidate returns home at ^ 
noon. Wife Poonam tucks a pillow 
behind his head and rubs his feet. Lean¬ 
ing back against the sofa, Sinha answers 
a battery of questions from the press and 



Rajesh Khanna; it will be all white 



even showers and changes into a 
pistachio green shirt and loose trousers 
of a similar shade for the benefit of an 
interview with a video magazine. 

But by 3 pm the star has had enough. 
"I have a headache. I’m getting a fever," 
he complains. Unki Mrs pops iwoCro- 
cins into his mouth and tells him to get 
on with his act. But Sinha will have none 
of this. "I really am not well. It’s the 
dust. I have got food poisoning." And no 
amount of persuasion from wife Poo¬ 
nam will deter him from a two-hour 
siesta. The evening programme is 
rescheduled, and never mind the incon- j 
venience to the workers. Recovering her 
composure, bhabiji explains, "Sonu is 
not getting any rest you know.” 

The post-siesta Sinha is raring to put | 
his show back on the road again. Stand¬ 
ing in his open white Gypsy, Mrs Sinha 
by his side, he waves to the crowd, kis¬ 
ses babies and delivers such scintillating 
dialogue as, "Aapka Bihari babu aapke 
saalh vishwasghaaih nahin kargega 
(your Bihari babu will not betray you)." 
By the end of the day his voice is hoarse 
with exhaustion and the Delhi dust, but 
wife Poonam has the last word: "We can¬ 
not afford to be exhausted now." The 
show must go on. 

A t 179 South Avenue a gaggle of girls 
dressed in bright salwar-kameez 
shoot the breeze, autograph books in 
hand. A group of men sharing the lawn 
with them leer over their shoulders. Out¬ 
side, a bearded man in black sweatshirt 
that declares "Let me Free" strikes a tune 
from an. old Rajesh Khanna film. 
"(Veera, tada, tada, tada, tada...) Duniya 
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Fa^toface ' - 

' ■■itit.lPll.i* II . ..I. .. ^II|. II. .IM 

Shairughm Sinha and Ra^esh Khanna 
sat^baiic questions 


SuNBAYi Why did you Jobi decto- 
1^ politics? 

$hatru8hiu> Sinha: A$ eveiyone 
knows I was offered a R^ya Sabha 
nomination, but I said, no, let me 
know the people’s mandate. The 
country l.s facing a multi¬ 
dimensional crisis, and to paraphrase 
Plato, if good people are not prepared 
to come forward and join politics 
they should be prepared to be niled 
by bad people. 

RnJesb Khanna: 1 have been in poli¬ 
tics for the last seven years. I was offe¬ 
red a ticket for both a generd and a by- 
election by Rajivji, but at that time I 
had declined b^ause I was not ready 
-for it. He asked me to- stand for 
elections once again and I said yes. 

Q: What do you feel are the advant¬ 
ages of your campaign? 

Sinha: My track record and my credi¬ 
bility. I have taken favours from 
nobody. My talent and commitment 
to the people of this country cannot 
be questioned. 

Khanna: My sincerity in my 
aimroach towsids everything. 

Q: And what are the weakness^ in 


your approach? 

Sinha: I feel Ay asking people for 
votes. I also find it tfifficuh b wake 
up in the morning and stmt lifb afd or . 
6.30 am. It is vefy diffictflt. V . 
Khanna: It’s too early Jo lay. TIA . 



campaign is yet to gather momentum. 

Q: Everyone has a pet cause. What 
is yours? 

Sinha: My causes are people's 
causes. Convince ms of the need and 
1 will lend my support. 

Khanna: Uplift of the downtrodden, 
unemployment and gbvmnmeat 
employees. 

Q: But what made you choose the 


wmyyottdfd? ^ ' , 

Sfinha: t finiify l^leWbbdii 
ildm oiily Alweir to 
die ufl^ and of 
tlie BJP is not aeomhiundf^ hot*' 
.1 dommen man'* p^. To me if is vj 
Congress,dial is dpihmhaai,'^ 
are the ones who first shook,5'f ‘’ 
bands wkh the Muslim Leas^.’nij^; . 
were the ones who foi^t eieqtitite. 

Mizoram in de name.of Oush^^ : 
ftity. The on the tAmr > 
treats ail Indi^ as eqthds: ' 

one land, one people. -' ,^ 

Khanna: My fanuiy has been oiyhiv* 
ed with the Congress, and my ‘ 

Chtmnilal Khanna, was a. staunch 
Congress supporter. 

(^IbyouhaveammnotabtejiollB' ; 
calexj^rience? 

Sinha: It was during the 1989 elec«. ■ 
tiorts. I was running 11 hoUfs late fbc.. - 
a meeting in QWalior. But e^ 
though I rcachcd etam. the crowd ’ 
was watting patiently. I was really ' 
moved. 

iOianna: It was the first time I tnet 
Rajiv Gandhi at his South Block offi¬ 
ce. 1 had to w«t 15 minutes befc^ 
being called insitfe. And when I met 
himi just went blank. That was when 
I learned what it is to be afan. At the 
end of the meeting 1 told him I was joi¬ 
ning the party, and that I was only a 
drop in die ocean. And he si^ 
"Aren’t we all?" 


mein (tada, tada) logon ko dhoka kabhi 
ho jata hai (tada, tada etc.) (People can 
get misled in this world). Nobody seems 
to notice the irony of the words as "Let 
me Free" warbles on. There is no sign of 
the star candidate. 

It’s going to be an action packed day. 
and there will be no retakes. The dawn 
brings with it a three-hour padaya/ru, to 
be followed by press interviews and mee¬ 
tings with party functionaries. In the 
afternoon, he will address a meeting of 
the scheduled castes and tribes cell of 
the Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee 
along with H.K.L. Bhagat. Then, it's 
back to the office and more meetings 
with the press (which is getting increa¬ 
singly cheesed off with Khanna’s inabili¬ 
ty to stick to a schedule). Late afternoon 
he will be in Jagdish Tytler’s stronghold 
at a wrestling match (posing for photo¬ 
graphs in a turban with assorted pehal- 
wans in their chaddis), another meeting 
in his constituency before he makes 


it—in time for once—^for a meeting with 
the Prime Minister. 

But if Khanna exudes confidence 
there is also a sense of not being able to 
really connect with the star. Responding 
to a request for an interview, Khanna 
looks up at the branches of a tree above, 
stares intently at it for a short while and 
then slowly gets up to rearrange some 
.scattered chairs in a neat row. His 
answer, when it comes, is an offhand 
yes, and then he lights up a Dunhili and 
is once again lost in his private world. 

Khanna’s private world has suffered 
some jolts in the recent times. During 
the last election, he nearly beat Advani, 
but was hurt by internal sabotage from 
envious Congressmen. This time round, 
he nearly didn’t get the ticket. And now, 
just as his campaign is gathering steam, j 
it looks as though the election will be 
countermanded because of the death of 
an Independent candidate. A jinx 
appears to be at work. 


For Sinha too, the going has not been 
easy. Khanna has turned out to be a more 
difficult opponent than he expected. 
And the people of Delhi have not given 
Shatrughan the raphirous welcome he 
recciv^ in Bihar in ’89. Worse still, he 
has had problems with his health and has 
discovered that no matter how famous 
the candidate, jaundice is the great 
leveller. 

A decade ago, it used to be said that 
Hindi film stars had no place in politics. 
The bitter experience of Amitabh Bach- 
chan tended to confirm such pessimism. 
But now, thanks to the likes of Sinha and 
Khanna, Bollywood has staked its claim 
at the hustings. 

This election may be countermanded. 
And when it is held again, there may be 
new candidates. But the people of New 
Delhi will not forget these star bores in a 
hurry. • 

HmnMmUhmnnm/NmwOoail 
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Winsome, 
lose some 


Assessing the prospects of the key contestants 
of the 16 November by-elections 




hatrughan Sinha and 
Rajesh Khanna are not the 
only stars who have been 
hitting the campaign trail in 
recent weeks. While Sinha 
and Khanna are the only notable filmis 
to be involved, the by-elections to be 
held ail over the country on 16 Novem¬ 
ber will decide the immediate political 
fortunes of many of India's leading 
politicians. 

Top of the heap is Prime Minister 
P.V. Najasimha Rao. who is contesting 
from Nandyal in his native Andhra 
Pradesh. Rao has discovered that no mat¬ 
ter hoyv we^ your, support at the grass¬ 


roots, your political life changes dramati¬ 
cally once you move into Race Course 
Road. For most of the last decade, Rao 
has stalked the corridors of power in 
New Delhi and given Andhra a miss. He 
has won election to the Lx)k Sabha from 
Maharashtra and a few months ago 
declared that he was in such poor health 
that not only would he not contest again 
but that he would also not campaign for 
Congress candidates. 

After Rajiv Gandhi's assassination, 
Rao hastily reassessed his career plans 
before lobbying for the prime minister- 
ship. But Mme Ministers are drawn 
from the Lower House and so, it turned , 


out that he would have to fight a Lok 
Sabha election after all. 

Such is the power of Rao’s office that 
various state p^es begged him to cont¬ 
est from their region. And he’s even 
found the courage to go back to his 
native Andhra Pradesh, where N.T. 
Rama Rao’s Telugu Desam has refused 
to oppose him. 

Tilings couldn'Vhave gone better for 
Rao because, a) he is now certain of vic¬ 
tory, which he wasn’t a few months ago; 
b) he can pose as a proud son of Andhra 
Pradesh rather than a visitor to Maha-.. 
rashtra; and, c) he hasn’t had to cam¬ 
paign anyway as he has no opposition! 

Defence minister Sharad Pawar was 
less successful than Rao when it came to 
the race for Race Course Road. But even 
he has demonstrated that it is possible to 
fight a Lok Sabha by-election wimput 
any ppposition. It is not entirely clear 
why Pawar faces no significant rivals in 
Baramati but his victory is regarded a~ a 
foregone conclusion...And, ,tb be fatr.ti^, 
Pawar, he would probably have won 
regardless of the strength of the 
Opposition—such is his hold over Bara¬ 
mati where he grows grapes. 

O ther candidates face varying 
degrees of opposition. The Con¬ 
gress had urged Sonia Gandhi to contest 
the Amethi by-election on the grounds 
that only she was certain of victory 
because of the BJP’s strength in the 
region. But now that Sonia has opted 
out, the BJP actually seems to have lost 
interest in the seat. Captain Satish Shar- 
ma, the Congress candidate, faces a 
weak opponent and is expected to retain 
the seat for his party. 

Other battles arc more complicated. 
In the cow-belt states of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, booth capturing is as import¬ 
ant as campaigning. The BJP govern¬ 
ment in Uttar Pradesh seems determined 
to prevent former chief minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav from using his 
gun-toting goons in his traditional con¬ 
stituency of Jaswantnagar. Mulayam, 
on the other hand, fears that the election 
may be countermanded and has filed his 
nomination from Tilhar in Shahjahan- 
pur district. Sharad Yadav is attempting 
to enter th»Lok Sabha from Madhepura 
in Bihar, a constituency whose chief 
claim to fame is that it always returns a 
Yadav candidate. 

But Madhepura, as Sharad Yadav, 
never tires of pointing out in his innume¬ 
rable campaign speeches, is also the for¬ 
mer constituency of B.P. Mandal, the 
















ImmMiImIS As Narasimha Rao has no 
opposition, he hasn't even toured his constituency 
and has left campaigning to his partymen 


UiUMfl Mulayam Singh Yadav cannot take his 
victory for granted in a fight between the Yadavs 


and the Thakurs 


author of the Mandal Commission 
Report. And the fonner Union minister 
insists that he is standing for election 
here for symbolic reasons; since he 
intends to fight for the nghts of the back¬ 
ward castes, he could hardly do better 
than be elected as member of Parliament 
from Madhepura. 

The appeal to castcist feelings is 
bound to go down well in an area which 
witnessed maximum violence during 
the reservation stir, with the Yadavs 
unleashing the worst possible brutalities 
on members of forward castes. And Sha- 


rad Yadav hopes to be home and dry 
when the last votes have been counted. 

Mulayam Singh is not too sure of his 
prospects in either of the two con.stituen- 
cics he is standing from. His campaign is 
reasonably high-profile with his posters 
plastered over every wall, while his sup¬ 
porters shout slogans in his favour at 
every street comer. But the fear of viol¬ 
ence IS predominant in the minds of the 
electorate. As Sarwesh Kumar (31), a 
masonry merchant of the area, says: 
"Booth capturing is almost a sacred 
ritual for Mulayam." 


The state administration is, therefore, 
calling in all privately-owned licensed 
arms in the constituency and the police 
have been instructed to detain all crimi¬ 
nals elements to prevent the occurrence 
of any trouble. Especially since Tilhar 
rumour has it that Mulayam Singh has 
booked three dharamshalas and intends 
to move his goon brigade in well before 
polling day. 

I n Amethi, it is not Captain Satish Shar- 
ma who is contesting the election but 
the ghost of Rajiv Gandhi. And, of cour- 


mjMve-^ ^toref&r some stalwarts 
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se, the shadowy presence of his widow, 
Sonia. Consider the slogans which rent 
the sleepy air of this constituency: 
"Rajivji ka har armaan, Poora karenge 
ab Captaan", "Soniaji ki bakhsheesh, 
humko mile Satish", "Denge vote Satish 
ko, Bhauji ke aashish ko", "Rajivji ki 
yaad par, Soniaji ki boat par, mohar 
lagegi haath par". 

With both the Janata Dal and BJP can¬ 
didates having virtually conceded 
defeat, Satish Sharma can afford to take 
iteasy. But the good Captain runsagruel- 
ling campaign, leaving the Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi Hospital guest house at 8 am to come 
back only well after midnight. His spee¬ 
ches have a certain predictability to 
them—Sharma recounts how Rajiv had 
entrusted the care of Amethi to him 
when he was al ive, and promise,s to com¬ 
plete the task Gandhi left unfinished if 
the residents of the area elect him to 
Parliament—but go down well with the 
electorate, nevertheless. 

The Captain’s chances have also 
improved because of .the impression 
being created that he will hand over 
Amethi to cither Sonia or Priyanka in 
due course. Even Sharma does not 
appear to doubt his victory, maintaining 
that only the margin of the win remains 
unpredictable. This, despite the fact that 
V.P. Singh has made Sharma’s defeat a 
prestige issue and is camping in Amethi 
to ensure it. 

There isn’t any doubt about P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao’s victory from Nandyal 
either, but the Congress’ refusal to allow 








■MUiMUJyiUM Sharad Yadav is contesting from a seat which has 
traditionally returned a Yadav candidate 


any Independent candidate to file his 
nomination in the constituency has creat¬ 
ed .something of a scandal. Such people 
as Sanjeeva Reddy, Shaik Mastan Ali 
and Veerappa Goundar who wished to 
contest the election were roughed up by 
party goons and locked up until it was 
too late for them to do any damage to the 
PM’s prospects. Not that the Congress 
believes that Rao would lose: they just 





bUlMUikUl As Sharad Pawar faces no significant rivals, his 
victory is a foregone conclusion 


don’t want any Independent candidates 
in the fray as the death of even one of 
them would result in the election being 
countermanded. 

D. Hussain Basha was also prevented 
from collecting his nomination papers. 
"They said they would chop off my 
hands and legs if I insisted on contesting 
the election and if I dared to file a ptrlice 
case against them," he said. The BJP- 
supported candidate Bnagaru Laxman 
saw Ramamurthy, who was to propose 
his name, being dragged away by Con- 
gress(I) supporters. 

Such incidents led the state BJP presi¬ 
dent, Venkaiah Naidu, to ask for the 
rescheduling of the Nandyal by- 
election, but the Congress leadership 
refused to be drawn on the issue. All 
Vijaybhaskar Reddy, the local Congress 
leader, would say was: "There is a need 
to contain the number of non-serious 
Independent candidates." 

Not that P.V. Narasimha Rao is tak¬ 
ing the campaign too seriously either. 
His posters may be plastered on every 
wall of the constituency, but the Prime 
Minister has resolutely steered clear of 
electioneering. 

But then the hustings hold no fear for < 
Rao—he is already home and clear. • 

ItafMitMf by O0url Lmnkmah/Nandyal, 
K^v§huklm/A0HmiM, Smigata 
Bagehl/TIUiar ana Fabaa Ahmad/ 
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THE AHACK! 


t hadn't quite bargained for this. 
When the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) decided to make electoral 
capital Irom the Babri Mas- 
jid/Ram Janmabhoomi issue last 
year, it had not anticipated the bind it 
finds Itself in trxlay. The party has 
virtually unleashed a rebellion within 
the ranks of its extended ideological 
family — the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), the Bajrang Dal and other ele¬ 
ments like the Shiv Sena. The events of 
last week confirm that the BJP’s politi¬ 
cal calculations have gone completely 
awry. The fervour it had whipped up 
over the mandir/musjid controversy 
may have won it Uttar Pradesh; but victo¬ 
ry, as party leaders are discovering to 
their dismay, has brought its own share 
of problems. Ft has opened a Pandora’s 
box full of lumpen and communal ele¬ 
ments, which threaten both the party and 
the state government. 


The BJP is caught in 
a bind as the VHP 
wrests the initiative 
on the Ayodhya issue 


Last year, when the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav government ran Uttar Pradesh, 
the BJP had made out that he was the 
main obstacle to building the Ram Tem¬ 
ple. Now, this excuse doesn’t hold good 
any more. Today, the UP government 
headed by the BJP’s Kalyan Singh has 
to deliver on two seemingly incompati¬ 
ble promises: construct the Ram Temple 
and ensure that the law and order situa¬ 
tion doesn’t get out of hand. 

The recent court order which prevents 
the building of any permanent structure 
on the disputed site in Ayodhya has plac¬ 


ed the BJP in a terrible dilemma. The 
court ruling, which the BJP leaders 
admit is very cleverly formulated, verita¬ 
bly checkmates the BJP’s gamcpian of 
constructing the temple. Under the guise 
of "the development of tourism", the 
state government acquired 2.77 acres of 
land around the Ram Janmabhoomi/Ba- 
bri Masjid complex, with a view to 
gradually including the di.sputed monu¬ 
ment in the land-grab. If it succeeded, 
the demolition of the masjid coM have 
been passed off as "renovation" of the 
Ram Mandir. But the court ruling — 
which allowed the UP government to 
take possession of the acquired land, but 
restrained it from erecting any perman¬ 
ent structure on it—has delayed, or pos¬ 
sibly .scuttled, the party’s plan. Now, the 
BJP is frantically seeking a different 
way to fulfil its main electoral promise. 

T hey came from ail over: Hoshiarpur, 
Allahabad, Delhi, Hyderabad and 
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Ranchi. Most of them college students 
who had heard gory accounts of the 
events in Ayodhya exactly one year ago 
and hoping for some action this time too. 
They brandished lathis, trishuls, steel 
rods and daggers, in a show of misplac¬ 
ed machismo. Some of them wore tren¬ 
dy denim shorts and had Walkman ear¬ 
phones dangling round their necks, 
which contrasted starkly with their saf¬ 
fron headbands and sashes. Hardly your 
committed karsevak, but all members of 
the Bajrang Dal brigade. 

The VHP’s Shaurya Divas (bravery 
day) celebrations on 30 October passed 
off peacefully (too peacefully for some). 
Three saffron flags inscribed with 
‘0ms’ were hoisted on short poles at the 
shilanyas site a little after noon, to the 
blowing of conch shells and cries of "Jai 
ShriRam"-l\\e flags, raised by the three 
main sadhu leaders of the Ram Temple 
movement—Nritya Gopal Das, Param- 
hans Ramchandra Das and Mahant Avai- 
dyanath — commemorated the hoisting 
of saffron flags atop the Babri Masjid 
last year. 

TTiis time, however, Ayodhya present¬ 
ed a relatively peaceful picture. "We 
were told that there would be some sort' 


PollcmiM Iniurwl in thi scuffle: 

surprise attack 

' of tussle with the police, that we would 
be required to assist in the building of 
the temple. But we were made to sit and 
listen to speeches instead," .said Prakash 
Mishra from Chandigarh, who arrived 
in Ayodhya with almost a dozen friends. 
Clearly, the organisers had decided that 
with a BJP government at the helm in the 
state, there was no question of allowing 
a breach in the law-and-order situation. 

The VHP leadership had warned its 
ranks to exercise the utmost restraint 
and not resort to anything that would 
reflect adversely on the UP government. 
Batches of about l(X) kar sevaks were 
allowed into the temple site, many of 
them waving trishuls and shouting slo¬ 
gans. The programme was organised 
under a large shamiana at the shilanyas 
site and the audience was regaled with 
Hindu mythology and devotional songs, 
as the organisers tried to evoke the religi¬ 
ous fervour of those present. 

But most of the crowd was disappoin¬ 
ted. The ‘action’ that they had been led 
to believe would take place was missing. 
They quickly realised that the program¬ 


me would not include beginning temple 
construction. VHP leader and BJP MP 
from the area Vinay Katiyar admitted 
that it would be at least a year before the 
soil was tested and the plinth laid. The 
BJP referred to the razing of the small 
shrines that dotted the plinth area as "a 
step in the right direction", but, otherwi¬ 
se, the disputed mosque seemed secure, 
buttressed by scores of PAC (Provincial 
Armed Constabulary) and CRPF 
(Central Reserve Police Force) men, 
menacing barricades and the court order. 

In time, religious rhetoric gave way to 
electioneering, with the speakers exhort¬ 
ing activists to support the BJP in the for¬ 
thcoming by-elections as they had done 
in the Assembly poll. It would be easier 
to build the Ram Temple if they did, the 
speakers said. Conspicuous by his absen¬ 
ce was VHP president Ashok Singhal — j 
the show was staged almost single- 
handedly by Katiyar and a bunch of 
lower-level VHP functionaries. 

Katiyar had a hard time controlling a 
gaggle of boys from Banda, who seem¬ 
ed all set for a repeat of last year: hoist¬ 
ing flags atop the masjid's domes and. 
commencing digging. The soil needed 
to be tested, Katiyar explained. And, 
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Muslims and 
the mosque 


The leadership remains 
divided on the mandir/ 
masjid controversy 


I t could be a study in contrasts. 

While the diverse Hindu funda* 
mentulisi groups have shown a remar* 
kable degree of cohesiveness in whip¬ 
ping up mindless frenzy pver the 
Ay^hya issue, the Muslim leader¬ 
ship continues to be as scattered and 
disorganised ^ before. 

If the Shahi Imam of the Jmna Mas¬ 
jid was exhorting the Muslim com¬ 
munity to take Id the streets one day 
after the kar sevaks broke into the 
Babri Masjid complex, the other 
Muslim leaders 'in Lucknow and 
Delhi were issuing appeals to the enti¬ 
re community to exercise restraint 
The conflicting signals continued 
even in their greatest hour of crisis. 

In a no-holds-baired address to the 
congregation at the lama Masjid, the 
Shahi Imam, arguably the mo.st pro¬ 
minent Muslim leader, warned, "The 
Muslims, especially the youth, will 
not remain silent spectators in view 
of the constant defilement of the Ayo- 
dhya shrine. We have been patient all 
along, but our silence should not be 
mistaken for weakness. The 
Muslims are quite capable of protect¬ 
ing the monumcnt...Thc Centre must 
restore normalcy and get the disput¬ 
ed complex cleared of the communal 
forces, cleared within 24 hours to 
avoid a blood bath." The belligeren¬ 
ce was only too clear arid the hostility 
evident. 

Just two days later, the Babri Mas¬ 
jid Action Committee (BMAC) and 
the Babri Masjid Movement Coordt- 
- nation Committee (Bh^CC) issued 
a joint statement condemning the 
Uttar Pradesh chief minister for colla¬ 
borating with the PAC, the VHP and 
the Bajrang Oai for damaging the dis¬ 
puted monument. In sharp contrast to 
the aggression of the Shahi imam, 
the joint appeal, issued by BMAC 
chief Zafaryab Jilani and BMMCC 
convenor ^ed Shahabuddin, asked 
the Muslim conUBunity to exercise 



restraint and to "pray to Allah for 
restoration and protection of the 
mosque". 

The two leaders also announced 
their immediate plan of action — 
while demanding the iUTe.st of the kar 
sevaks. the organisations would hold 
a one-day dhama at all state and dis? 
trict headquarters. A diametrically 
different protest plan from the one 
that the Shahi Imam had announced 
from the historic pulpit of the Jama 
Masjid during his Friday meeting. 

The irony could not be missed. 
The Shahi Imam had taken an inde¬ 
pendent .stand on the issue, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he was once a 
pivotal decision-making leader in the 
BMAC (the organisation wNch 
negotiated with die VHP when histo¬ 
ric^ and archaeological documents- 
idmut the Babri Masjid/Rwn Jantnab- 
hoenni complex were, exchanged . 


earlier this year). In fact, even in his 
'Well-publicised 1 November mee¬ 
ting, he had staled that the BMAC 
would be forced to take .some "hard 
decisions" if his warnings were not 
heeded. The Imam had gone on to 
say that he would be'forced to ratify 
the BMAC’s decision even if he 
were not a member. 

The fact that the BMAC had acoffl- 
pletely different outlook On the issire, 
as became evident two days later; 
wasobviouslyOverlooked. , 

The difference in the Musliin 
leadership is, of course, not confined 
to just the Shahi Imam vs the BMAC; 
and the BMM(X. It goes mudh dee¬ 
per. Simrahj^t Singh Mann’a weB- , 
pubiktsed meeting, with 
leaders Syed Shnhebuddta; and 
himSolahnan Sait was onemedinh^ 
ance of disecHd in the ranks; If ' 
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" Whai was the message communicat¬ 
ed to the conununity? That even in 
this hour of crisis, we can’t be united. 
Even now, we do something as volati¬ 
le as learning up with a contentious 
man like Mann," pointed out a promi- 
nent.Muslim leader. ■ 

BMAC and the BMMCC 
have never seen eye to eye. but they 
did tidee a deci-sion to issue a joint 
appeal if something happened to the 
Masjid. Could this unity be 
Just a flash in the pan? TTtat is the 
millionstoUar question. > 

So far. the track record of this 
lea^rship has been pretty dismal — 
precious little has been done to coun- 
ter the heightened aggression of the 
Hhidu .fundamentalist groups. There 
has bwn lao independent plan of 
n9tidii.'.."^AU we havh done is react to 
has be^ doing," 
admitted a leader,, 


Xmam Bukhari cailed on 
the Muslims to take to the 
streets in protest against 
Ihe desecration of the 
Babri Masjid. Other 
Muslim leaders pleaded 
for restraint 


But all is not lost. It is at this junctu¬ 
re that ail "secular parties" have join¬ 
ed cause with the myriad Muslim 
organisations to ,create a formidable 
force. The National Integration 
Council is one step in this direction. 
A religious leader had the last word, 
"First we were alone. Today, the 
majority of the Hindus are with us.' 
The BJP has been isolated." 
mmiiflH/mwtMId 
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moreover, it was probable that skeletons 
would have to be dug up (thereby inad¬ 
vertently accepting the Muslim claim 
that (his was once a graveyard). Ihc 
r//tori-clad leader of the movement said 
he appreciated the enthusiasm of the 
youngsters from Banda and paimiscd 
that they would be the ilrst invitees 
when digging finally began. 

The boys from Banda were not alone. 
Their friends from Hushiurpurand Alla¬ 
habad also felt that the pnK'ccdings were 
far loo lame and quite unlike what they 
had been led to expect. According to one I 
of them, an informal meeting was held 
in the Karsevakpuram, about two kilo¬ 
metres from the temple site, where they 
decided to lake the law into their own 
hands, hoist flags on the domes of the 
mayld and even desecrate it if possible. 
What was the use of having a BJP 
government in the stale if it behaved in 
the same way that a Ram viroJhi 
(enemy) like Mulayam -Smgh did last 
year, they argued. 

I t was no surprise then that there was 
trouble on the following day (31 Octo¬ 
ber). A group of 50 boys, most of them 
from Allahabad, stormed the disputed 
site at 9.50 am. About 1 2 o( them manag¬ 
ed to get on to the roof of the masjid and 
hoist three small saffron flags on one of 
the domes. The police had clearly not 
anticipated this kind of trouble from the 
kar sevaks who were peacefully troop¬ 
ing m. Some admitted that if they looked 
on helplessly as the boys clambered up 
the dtimes, it was because they were wai¬ 
ting for specific orders from Ihcir super¬ 
iors. "We moved in and arrested 17 boys 
under Sections 295A and 147," said 
B.N. Saraswat, SSP Faizabad. "We did 
not have any intelligence about what 
was planned, but we immediately sent 
for more security," he explained. 

Kaliyar, who rushed to the spot after 
hearing of the trouble, began admonish¬ 
ing the boys. This kind of behaviour 
would only delay the temple construc¬ 
tion, he argued. By then, the press had 
gathered on the spot and the boys who 
had been tlirown out of the temple site 
were all set to launch a fresh offensive. 
The slogans started becoming more stri¬ 
dent. with tame "Jai Shri Rams" being 
drowned by those such as "Ab tak Jis ka 
khoon na khaula, woh khoon nahi, parti 
hai" (Those whose blood is not boiling 
by now have water in their veins) and 
"Ram virodhi murdabad, V P. Singh 
murdabad" (Down with Ram’s enemy, 
down with V.P. Singh). 
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L.K. Advani 

unleashed religious fervour 
with his rath yatra, but his party 
finds that things are getting out 
of hand 


Govind Acharya 
claims the BJP leadership is 
mature and will not allow the 
temple to be built by violating 
the law 


At about 11.30 am, a group of boys 
from Punjab, Delhi and Allahabad 
swung into action at the shihmyax site,* 
shouting and screaming as they hurled 
themselves onto the barricade, and start¬ 
ed climbing over it, despite the barbed 
wire. This time, the sccuritymcn handl¬ 
ed the situation well. They sealed off 
entry into the sanctum sanctorum and 
pushed the boys aside. Emotions ran 
high as a few of them fought off the secu¬ 
rity personnel and started digging at the 
foot of a tree in the complex with 
shovels and steel poles, causing more 
noise than damage. These boys t(X) were 
finally forcibly overcome by the police. 

The only leader in sight was B.P. 
Singhal,' BJP national executive mem¬ 
ber and brother of the VHP chief Ashok. 
Singhal had just emerged from the tem¬ 
ple, flowers in hand, when the chaos 
erupted. Clarifying that he was in Ayo- 
dhya in his personal capacity, he did his 
utmost tt) placate the boys, who were 
angry Ihtil the flags had been pulled 
down after all the effort and planning 
that had gone into hoisting them. Suraj 
Rawat from Jagatpur wanted to know 
why the flags were not allowed to 
remain despite the fact that the BJP was 
in power in the slate. Another gang- 
leader, Anil Kumar Chauhan from Pun¬ 


jab, asked why saffron flags were not 
allowed atop the Ram Mandir when 
Pakistani flags were allowed to flutter 
freely in Kashmir. Urging the boys to 
exercise restraint and discipline, 
Singhal assured them that the BJP was 
as committed to the Ram Temple as they 
were. 

By then, it had become too late to con¬ 
tain the crowd, which had swelled at the 
main gates. While Katiyar and his men 
were heard administering stem warn¬ 
ings to some unruly elements, the local 
administration was busy receiving 
orders from its superiors in Lucknow 
before deciding the course of action. 
The .sccuritymcn appear to have realised 
that darshan could not be suspended if 
the feelings of the kar sevaks were to be 
assuaged. An extra platoon was called 
in, security checks became more severe 
and, initially, batches of 20 kar sevaks 
were allowed into the temple premises. 

But soon, there were arguments about 
why irishuls were banned inside the tem¬ 
ple when Sikhs were allowed their 
kirpans and many young boys managed 
to enter with steel rods and trishuls. As 
entry into the sanctum sanctorum was 
restricted to a few people at a time, the 
crowd outside the garb griha suddenly 
started straining at the security cordon. 


A scuffle ensued and the devotees were 
pushed back. 

Then all hell broke loose. A group of 
boys started bashing at the outer wall, 
some with their heads and fists, others 
with trishuls, lathis and rods and still 
others with pieces of brick that were 
coming apart as chunks of the old wall 
gave away in about eight places. The 
attackers managed to break through the 
wall in one place, leaving a gaping hole 
about four feet wide before they were 
pushed out by the CRPF and the PAC. 
BJP leaders dismissed the assault on the 
outer wall of the disputed site as "insigni¬ 
ficant" and attributed it to "outside ele¬ 
ments". They went as far as suggesting 
that the whole incident was engineered 
by Congrcss(I) and Janata Dal- 
sponsored goons. Vinay Katiyar made 
the preposterous suggestion that the 
wall crumbled due to the reverberations 
of the slogans, leading journalists to 
walk out of his impromptu press confe¬ 
rence. As for the police, it could not 
explain how steel rods, trishuls and a 
large pair of scissors escaped the metal 
detectors at the temple entrance. 

A visibly harried B.P. Singhal tried to 
convince the press that much should not 
be made of the incident, which he ascrib¬ 
ed to "individual.fervour". "We haven't 
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Vinay Katiyar 
defends the VHP’s 
demolition of the temples at 
Ayodhya by arguing that they 
were not teifiples at all 


Syed Shahabuddin 
asked the Muslims to 
exercise restraint and pray to 
Allah for the protection of the 
Babri Masjid 


come here to do this," Smghal chided the 
F3ajrang Dal activists gently. "This kind 
ofineident is totally useless and will not 
help us achieve ourob)cetive any faster." 

State party chief Kalraj Misra also 
denied that Bairang Dal or VHP activ¬ 
ists were involved "We know for a fact 
that our people were not involved and 
that the whole incident was stage- 
managed by that biggest mullah of all, 
V.P. Singh," raged Misra "The com¬ 
mon Muslim IS not interested m safe¬ 
guarding the mosque, it is these pscudo- 
•seeular elements which are creating the 
trouble," he added. 

But the damage had already been 
done and B.IP leaders in New Delhi were 
understandably perturbed It was as if 
suddenly - - with the VHP having wrest¬ 
ed the initiative — the movement had 
backfired on the parly. Police officials 
said off the record that they believed the 
VHP had probably planned the whole 
show to intimidate the state government 
and make it clear who calls the shots As 
for the BJP, its leaders privately admitt¬ 
ed that they were having a hard time cur¬ 
bing the defiant and ambitious streak in 
Vinay Katiyar. 

Katiyar is reportedly ticked off regu¬ 
larly by the party leadership, but it 
seems to have no effect on the man, who 


feels that he is now the uncrowned king 
of the Ram Janmabhoomi movement 
At the disputed monument, graffiti on 
the damagcil wall bears the name ol the 
VHP Icadcr-turncd-Fai/abad MP " That 
should answer a lot of questions," says a 
police official. 

Luckily for Katiyar. anothei incident 
which occurred on the same day (.' I Oct¬ 
ober) became the ftK'us ol attention and 
channelised criticism away from him. 
The members of the newly-constituted 
joint action committee to campaign foi 
national harmony, which includes pro¬ 
minent leaders such as M.J Akbar, Ajay 
Singh. Anil Shastri, Subodh Kant 
Sahay, K.C. fyagi and Suresh Kalmadi, 
visited Ayodhya as planned. The admi¬ 
nistration forced the team— which was 
on a fact-finding mission — to cool its 
heels in Fai/abad until the tension subsi¬ 
ded. Bui trouble erupted quickly when 
the team enteied the disputed site. Ihe 
politicians, equipped with a television 
camera, were literally chased out by a 
group of stone-throwing hmtdiums. The 
crowd dispersed when Subodh Kant’s 
bodyguard fired two shots in the air. 
Thirty more boys were arrested, raising 
the total arrests that day to .*> I. 

Bajrang Dal activists were angry that 


a Muslim, M.J. Akbar, was allowed 
entry into the shrine dcspiie a court order 
banning Ihc entry ol Muslims. But the 
gunshots scared the living daylights out 
of some of the youths, who wrung as 
much publicity from the "attack" as pos¬ 
sible. l.atei, Akbai told journalists: 
"Today wc saw the lace ol fascism and it 
w'js not very pretty " 

In comparison, the slirodilluinjali pro¬ 
gramme lo ct^mmemorate the "martyrs" 
killed on 2 Novembci last year was a 
tame affair. The speakers included Sadh- 
VI Rithambara, VijayaraJe Scindia and a 
host of sadlius who altcmaled between 
exhorting the modest crowd to agitate 
for the temple and asking it to be patient 
I’lecausc the BJP was doing everything 
in Its power to cx|X'ditc ihc matter. 

T he BJP, which was responsible for 
making the Ram Mandir such an emo¬ 
tive issue in the first place, is now ham¬ 
strung by the fact that it cannot build the 
shiine even though it is in power, let 
alone "shift the mosque" (a euphemism 
It is fond of using). Party leader Govind 
Acharya refuses lo accept that the move¬ 
ment has been snatched out of their 
hands by the VHP or that they are find¬ 
ing It difficult to contain their more .stri¬ 
dent allies "The leadership is mature 
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Operation 

Ayodhya 


The VHP's gameplan goes 
back a long way 


T he countdown to the big bang on 
31 October should be tr^ed as far 
back as the swearing in of the Katyan 
Singh government in Lucknow in 
July. Ever since the BJP came to 
power in Uttar Pradc.sh, the VHP has 
been given a long rope to fulfil the 
election promise of constructing the- 
Ram Temple. 

The VHP began by pressuring the 
inhabitants staying around the disput* 
ed shrine in Ayodhya to gift or sell it 
their property. The organisation was 
not deterred by the fact that almost 
every other Hindu house in that area 
.— as in most other parts of the tem¬ 
ple town—has a deity. 

Five people executed the VHP-led 
plan. They were Kalyan Singh's reve¬ 
nue minister Brahm Dutt Dwivedi; 
senior BJP leader Kalrt^ Misra; Baj- 
rang Dal convenor and Faizabad MP 
Vinay Katiyar; the president of the 
Ram Janmabhoomi Yagna. Samiti, 
Mahesh Narayan Singh; and VHP 
leader Harish Pandey. Land owners 
were issued a simple threat: "Refuse 
to sell and the state government will 
acquire your land." 

Some complied. Among them 
were: 

• Baba Keshav Das, who is said to 
have hawked the Churakaran Mandir 
for Rs 27,000. 

• Baba Falhari Das, who reportedly 
got Rs 1.3 lakhs for handing over the 
Ram Janaki Mandir to the VHP. 

• Ram Gopal Das Tewari, who was 
apparently paid Rs 25,000 for giving 
up his hut. 

Others, however, refused to be 
cowed down. For example. Ram Cha¬ 
ron Das, the mahant of the Sankat 
Mochan Temple (which js situated 
right opposite the disputed 
monument), refused to sell out. He 
told SUNDAY; "Tlw VHP gang, led by 
its leader Ashok Singhal, a$k^ me to 
voluntarily vacate the mandir. Then 
Dwivedi warned that if we did not 
give it up, the UP government would 



A kmsgtrii: a mood of determination 

acquire it without compensation.” 

Bharat Das, the priest at the Sakshi 
Gopal Temple, was another who 
refused to sell despite the threats. 
Says his friend Ram Krupal Das: 
"Bharat Etesji got sick of the daily 
browbeating. So, he decided to simp¬ 
ly move to Bihar rather than give the 
temple up. He plans to file a writ peti¬ 
tion dtere." 

A part from recalcitrant Hindus, 
the VHP had to take into account 
the fact that the proposed Ram^Tem- 
ple covered Wakf land and also that 
belonging to the government. It was 
to overcome th^ difficulties that 
the Kalyan Singh government issued 
a notification on 7 October acquiring 
2.77 acres of land (which lies adjac¬ 
ent to the disputed monument). The 
land was ostensibly acquired for pro¬ 
moting tourism, which as socialist 
leader Madhu Limaye puts it "is 
clearly a subterfuge” 

This fig leaf was.all dial Katiyar 
and his cohorts needed. ITtc VHP 


had set 18 October for the Bajrang 
Rudra Mahayagna, which was to 
take place on Churakaran Temple 
land. But hours before the event, K^i- 
yar and his friends marched up in 
strength and pulled the temple dowp. 
Eyewitnesses say that a group of 50 
people armed with axes, hammers 
and other implements pounded the 
iOO-year-old mandfr to pieces. 

In the next couple of days, other 
temples came und» attack: the Ram 
Janaki and- the Sankat Mochan 
Mandirs. WTiile the first; was com¬ 
pletely destroyed, a wall of the 
second was damaged before the ‘oper 
ration’ was halted. The district aditai-, 
nistration resorted to legalese to 
defend itself against charges that it - 
failed to prevent the dbmolitiwi. 
Says Faizabad district magistrate Net, 
Ram: "We idid not receive a single 
complaint that force was being u^ 
(to break down the temples)," 

Katiyar is all bluster when spew¬ 
ing of the incidents. "Those soi^led. 
temples were never temples in the 
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first place. The so-calied pujaris and 
mahants were just paid servants- 
They were to look after the day- 
to-day operations, but now they beha¬ 
ve as if they own them."' The BJP’s 
Govlnd Acharya claims that the VHP 
did not destroy the temples, only 
renovated them. "Hinduism allows 
this. Gtanges can be made to suit 
architectural plans," he says. 

But, understandably, not everyone 
saw it that way. For instance, at least 
one Sbankarachatya, under the 
umbrella of the Bharat Sadhu Samaj, 
expressed outrage at the action. But 
the BJPA'HP remains unfazed. Says 
the BJP’s S.S. Bhandari; "Ninety 
nine per cent of fndian sadtjus are for 
it;’’ 

T o an extent, this was public postu¬ 
ring. The BJP was severely shak¬ 
en by the bad image the temple demo¬ 
lition had given the party. Moreover, 
V.P, Singh had by then put temple 
protection on his Ayodhya agenda. 
And the Congress, like many other 


panics, had outrightly condemned 
die incidents. BJP president Mmli 
Manohar Joshi visited Ayothiya in an 
attempt to persuade the VHP leader¬ 
ship to ease off. But it was the Allaha¬ 
bad High Cmirt’s interim order — 
which u{Aeld the acquisition of the 
land but restrained the government 
from erecting permanent structures 
on it— which called a halt to further 
demolitions. 

While the BJP made its unhappi¬ 
ness with the court order clear, the 
party agrepd to be bound by it. It was 
probably this which ied the more 
extreme sections of the Bajrang Dal 
and the VHP to take the matter into 
their own hands. Hie storming of the 
disputed monument in Ayodhya was 
l^gely a consequence of the percep¬ 
tion that , the B.^ Was dragging its 
feet on its promise: d» construction 
of the Ram Mand^r. 

iTMw Han ttmm Tmnui/Ajnidiiya, 
tanmiMport* 


and won’t allow the movement to go 
astray," insists the RSS ideologue. He 
blames "fringe elements" for the recent 
assault and says that the understanding 
between the BJP and its extended ideolo¬ 
gical family, including the VHP, 
remains. 

Denying that the entire VHP program¬ 
me was geared tocreate an artificial fren¬ 
zy to benefit the BJP in the forthcoming 
by-elections, Acharya maintains that the 
VHP had made its timetable to coincide 
with auspicious dates and had nothing to 
do with the electoral politics of the BJP. 
"The religio-cultural aspects of national 
life are far more important for the VHP 
than its own political requirements or 
the electoral requirements of the BJP," 
he says. Acharya admits that being in 
power has "its own constraints" and that 
the High Court order was "definitely an 
obstacle to the construction of the tem¬ 
ple". The leader adds in measured tones: 
"Some sort of work will have to be 
begun." 

The BJP’s gamcpian includes a battle 
to the last in the courts, despite party 
leader Lai Krishna Advani's ofi- 
repcated claim that the dispute over whe¬ 
ther Lord Ram was bom at a certain spot 
is not judicially determinable. The popu¬ 
lar VHP slogan "Saugand Ram ki khate 
hai, hum mandir wahin hanayenge" 
(We swear by Ram. we will build the 
temple at that very sp«l) says it all. The 
BJP will find it very hard lo contain the 
emotions it aroused for its own designs 
last year. "Some ways will have to be 
found," says Govind Acharya. "Cases 
will have to be fought and the temple has 
to be built without taking the law into 
our own hands and without violating the 
law," he adds. 

The conventional wisdom has it that 
no political dispensation, not even a BJP 
government at the Centre, will have the 
nerve to "shift" or demolish the Babri 
Masjid. But the proposed architectural 
plan for the temple makes it compulsory 
for the BJP to find ways to do this. "We 
have to find a way of owning the place. 
This will allow us to say that the structu¬ 
re is a mandir anyway, that puja has 
been carried out there for the last 44 
years and that it is in need of renova¬ 
tion," discloses a BJP leader. 

Whether such a strategy will work or 
not remains to be seen. But one thing is 
clear; the BJP is finding it extremely dif¬ 
ficult to ride the tiger of its own 
making. • 

SA/nu SUhvm/AyotHiym, iMckiww 
andNmwDmlhl 
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"The 
court’s 
order 
is vague" 

UP chief minister Kalyan Singh 
on what he will do and what he 
won’tat Ayodhya 

INTERVIEWED BY RAJIV SHUKLA 



ET 


Uttar Pradesh chief minister Kalyan Singh makes it 
clear that he disapproves of what went on at Ayodhya on 
that eventful 31 October. However, the BJP leader says 
the incident was gros.sly exaggerated—both by the priva¬ 
te and the government-controlled media. <4.v for the Ram 
Temple, Singh claims that while he and the BJP remain 
committed to its construction, he will ensure—as ordered 
by the court — that the disputed monument is protected 
until a solution is found. Excerpts from an interview. 

SUNDAY; Your Stand on the Ayodhya issue seems to be 
contradictory. You say that you will build a temple at 
Janmabhoomi. Yet, at the same time, you have assured 
the Centre that the disputed structure will not be tou¬ 
ched. Surely, both things are not possible. 

Kalyan Singh: When I took over the land. I kept out the 
controversial structure and the path leading to the structu¬ 
re. 1 still want this problem to be solved through an amica¬ 
ble solution. I have said that till this amicable solution is 
found, 1 will protect the structure. There is no contradic¬ 
tion in my statements. 


arrested immediately. 

The media must maintain the sanctity of facts. They 
should not play with facts. The wall, which is being mentio¬ 
ned (as damaged), has been taken over by the government. 
That wall docs not belong to the controversial structure. 
After all, if I have to build a temple, I have to remove other 
things from there. Only a few bricks have been removed 
from there I will have to create a temporary structure as 
per instructions from the Allahabad High Court. I cannot 
go for a permanent structure. 

Q: What do you mean by a temporary structure? 

A: Even I am not able to understand this. If I dig the land 
for a hand pump to provide water to the pilgrims, will it be 
a permanent .structure or a temporary structure? So, the 
court’s directive is vague It's not clear. 

Q: Are you planning to file an appeal against the 
directive? 

A: I am getting the directive examined by legal experts. 


Q: But you could not protect the structure. The kar 
se vales stormed it. 

A: This is all wrong. If was a 
very small incident, unneces¬ 
sarily highlighted by news¬ 
papers and Doordarshan. I 
believe in freedom of the 
press but, with ail apologies, 

I want to say that the media 
arc distorting the facts. Noth¬ 
ing has happened to the 
domes. Those who had hoist¬ 
ed the saffron flags were 


"Doordarslian played a vaiy ImkI rol# 
duriadthe (31 October) Incident. K 
baa breudht down the image of 
India In the world** eyea" 


Q: What actually happened on 31 October? 

A: Only 18-20 people were there. Out of them, three per¬ 
sons climbed the dome and hoisted the flags. They were 

arrested immediately. So far, 
50 persons have been 
arrested. I don’t know whe¬ 
ther these people belong to 
the Bajrang Dal or Shiv Sena 
or any other organisation. I 
have^ taken action. 

Doordarshan played a 
very bad role in the episode. 
It brought down the image of 
India in the world’s eyes. 
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People are likely to wonder what kind of coun^ we have 
— where mosques and temples are being demolished. 
Unnecessarily, the whole incident was highlighted by the 
media. My intentions were genuine that’s why all the per¬ 
sons have been arrested. Now I have made full arrange¬ 
ments to protect the structure. 

Q: Exactly what have you done to ensure that the struc¬ 
ture remains protected? 

A: I have made all the arrangements. Sixteen companies of 
PAC and CRPF have been deployed there. Now, nobody 
can climb on the dome. 

Q: It is said that the karsevaksan very upset over the 
attitude of the UP government In case the pressure on 
you mounts, won’t you have to change your stand? 

A: First, I want to make one thing clear. I am not going to 
yield to any kind of pressure from any quarter. I will not 
take any decision under pressure from anybody. I’ll take 
my decisions after thinking them over fully. So far. I’ve 
done everything without any pressure. 

Q: But what happens if the cadre of your party or some 
MPs pressurise you to go ahead with constructing the 
temple immediately? 

A: Whatever I am doing fully accords with the party line. 
The party is totally satisfied with my actions. Nobixly is 
unhappy. If there is pressure, I would like to reiterate that I 
would never yield to it. We have come to power only 
because of the Ram Temple. The people’s mandate is for 
the Ram Mandir and we have to build it. I want other part¬ 
ies also to respect this mandate. 

Q: Other parties also want a temple to be built in Ayo- 
dhya. But not by demolishing the mosque. 

A: Even we do not want to demoli.sh the mosque. We 
never said that the mosque should be demolished. The 
mosque will not be demolished. I want an amicable solu¬ 
tion to be reached by all concerned. 

Q: So, what is the solution? 

A: There is only one solution. We have never said it was 
demolition. We have been saying it is relocation. In a num¬ 
ber of countries—even in Arabia and Nigeria—mosques 
have been relocated. In Pakistan too, they have been 
moved. In India, 30 temples were relocated when the 
Nagaijuna Dam was constructed. So, this structure can 
also Ik shifted respectfully to another place as per the 
wishes of the Muslims. 

History is giving a big opportunity to society. Muslims 
should come forward to tmild the temple of Ram. Lord 
Ram is their ancestor also. By changing your religion, 
your parents are not changed. Tliey should realise this fact. 

The day will be written in golden letters when Muslims 
build a temple and Hindus a mosque. In fact, certain 
people, for their own political interests, are misleading 
Muslims as well as Hindus. I do not blame Muslims. Com¬ 
mon Muslims want a temple to be built in Ayodhya. Fana¬ 
tic Muslim leaders and, more than that, Hindu leaders of 
some political parties should be blamed. Other than the 
BJP, all the political parties want this issue to continue for 
their votc-b^s. 


Q: Is there any other solution apart fkwm relocation?. 

A: There is no other solution. 

Q: You will not accept a temple biiilt near the mosque? 
A: That is not the solution. Hindu sentiments are for the 
sacred place (Janmasthan) and Muslim sentiments are 
with the structure. The best t^ototion would be that Jan¬ 
masthan should be given to Hindus to build the temple and 
the structure should be given to Mu.slims to build a 
mosque. In this way, you can respect both the sentiments. 

Q: You had talks with Babri leaders. Have you placed 
this proposal before them? 

A: 1 have told them fqur things. One, we are committed to' 
the temple. Two, the mosque will not be demolisj^.' 
Three, relocation is the only solution^ Four, Hindus ami 
Muslims will be living together in this country. 



Mllltairt ikarMratf at Ayadhya: temple or nothing 


Q: Do you accept that it is difficult to And an amicable 
solution to this problem? 

A: No, it is not that. Now, an amicable solution will be 
reached. I am very optimistic after the meeting of the NIC. 
I could assess from the tone of the speeches Of Muslim 
leaders that they are heading towards an amicable solu¬ 
tion. 1 hope they will agree to relocation. The common 
Muslims have already agreed to this. 

Q: Have you sought any advice on how the mosque can 
be relocated? 

A: Yes, I know. There is a technique. They can shift it as it 
is. 

Q: A kind of militancy is developing in your organisa¬ 
tion. People say that men like Vinay Katiyar are emerg¬ 
ing as tomorrow’s Bhindranwales. 

A: This is not true. Vinay Katiyar is not a militant. Do not 
call it militancy. There is a sharpness of views and this shar¬ 
pness has entered the thinking of all Hindus. How can you 
talk of national unity by provoking the sentiments of cro- 
res of Hindus? • 
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Tuesday the 21st 


The organisers at Sriperumbudur are to be blamed for the security lapse 


D id the assorted band of Congres- 
s(I) functionaries and organisers 
of the Sriperumbudur election 
meeting unwittingly make the task of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assassins easier? Yes, if 
the glaring security lapses pointed out in 
the affidavits of the state police and intel¬ 
ligence officials before the Verma Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry arc taken into 
account. 

Of the 25 police and intelligence offi¬ 
cials of Tamil Nadu who have deposed 
before the Justice Verma panel, almost 
everyone has squarely blamed the orga¬ 
nisers, who turned down repeated 


requests from the police for maintaining 
"a sterile zone in front of the rostrum 
with a radius of 15 metres". The most 
vital affidavit before the Verma Com¬ 
mission has been filed by R.K. Ragha- 
van, inspector-general of police, forest 
cell, CID, Madras, who was in-charge of 
the Chengai-Anna range to coordinate 
matters relating to the elections. 

Raghavan, who was looking after 
ViP security during his 15-year-long 
stint in the Intelligence Bureau, categori¬ 
cally states that security officials had 
very little cooperation from the organi¬ 
sers. "On the contrary, some of them dis¬ 
played impatience and hostility towards 
even senior officers who were trying to 
do their best," says Raghavan. 

The senior police officer points out 
five violationli of the security arrange¬ 
ments. They were; 

• Initially, only three people were sup¬ 
posed to present garlands and towels to 


Rajiv Gandhi. Later, however, this list 
grew to 23 despite fierce protests from 
the police. Worse, just before Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi arrived, chief organiser A.J. Doss 
made an announcement that all those 
who wished to present towels or gar¬ 
lands should gather on the left side of the 
rostrum. I’his, says Raghavan, threw all 
security arrangements to the winds. 

• The organisers had not done double- 
barricading, especially near the dais, as 
suggested by the police. "A double- 
barricading on eitlier side of the VIP's 
driveway from the main road to the 
rostrum and on the rear side of the 


rostrum would have ensured an absolute¬ 
ly sterile area for the VIP. This was a fac¬ 
tor that rendered the assassin’s task 
easier," says Raghavan. 

• Congress leaders and their followers 
refused to move into their respective 
enclosures and instead kept standing 
behind the rosuum. Raghavan specifi¬ 
cally names Polur Vardhan and Latha 
Priya Kumar, the Congress candidates 
for the Sriperumbudur and Arakona 
Assembly seats respectively, for congre¬ 
gating behind the rostrum along with 
their supporters. 

• The short notice which the police had 
of the VIP’s tour and the lack of details 
about the visit was another factor which 
contributed to the immense pressure on 
the infrastructural facilities of the poli¬ 
ce. The police force was already stretch¬ 
ed to the limit by the visit of two other 
VIPs — West Bengal chief minister 


Jyoti Basu and S.S. Bamala, former 
Tamil Nadu Governor, who was on the 
hit list of Sikh ^extremists — to the 
Chengai-Anna range on the same eve¬ 
ning. When Rajiv Gandhi toured the 
area, "there was great uncertainty till the 
last minute over theVlP’s place of halt 
on the fateful night. This was sorted out 
only after he landed m Madras." 

• Frequent interference in the implemen¬ 
tation and enforcement of security 
arrangements by the organisers by 
involving persons and equipment not 
subjected to anti-sabotage check ^(yntil 
just a few minutes before the arrival of 
the VIP) left "no chance for the police to 
remedy the infringement. It rendered the 
entire security arrangement vulnerable 
toaccess by unauthorised persons" 

Coupled with this was the drastically 
changed campaigning style of Rajiv 
Gandhi. "It had been widely reported in 
the press that he had switehed over to 
minimum security and started mingling 
freely with crowds." In fact, Rajiv had 
told the coiTcspondent of The New York' 
Times, who travelled along with him 
from Porur to Sriperumbudur in the 
VIP’s car, that "I have no alternative but 
to campaign this way. 1 campaigned this 
way before I was Prime Minister. I am 
not a Prime Minister now. So I am cam¬ 
paigning this way again". 

Raghavan states that "this mental fra¬ 
mework of Rajiv Gandhi could have had' 
its own impact on the organisers of Con¬ 
gress party functions, encouraging them 
to indulge in a certain laxity with regard 
to basic security precautions. This was 
very much in evidence in Sriperumbu¬ 
dur". Raghavan feels that "the final criti¬ 
cal breach" of the police cordon occurr¬ 
ed when the protected person himself 
beckoned an "uncleared" group of 
people who were being held back by the 
police. 

Having pointed out the loopholes that 
led to the tragedy, Raghavan suggests 
that the police should have the final say 
in matters relating to the security of a 
VIP. And the organisers of public meet¬ 
ings should tdke orders from the cops. 
Otherwise, feels Raghavan, such dastar¬ 
dly incidents might recur in the future. • 
V Mhmrma/Nmw DmlM 



The critical breach 
of the police cordon 
occurred when the 
protected person 
himself beckoned 
an "uncleared" 
group of people 
who were being 
held back by the 
police 

TIm alto of th* Mast: 
Mibiks In tba sacurtty 
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Who was 

THAT? 

H||||[|||| He per- 
IHIHHI hups the 
most unlikely target for 
negative publicity. But 
that ilidn’t stop a certain 
.section t)f the press from 
Hinging mud at the hap¬ 
less Bombay Regional 
Congress chief, Murli 
Deora. 

The ostensible reason 
for the ridicule; a picture 
of Deora shaking hands 
with American President 
George Bush and his wife 
Barbara. The barbs rang¬ 
ed from the mundane to 
the outright bizarre. 

While .some accu.sed 
Murli of arranging publi- 




Murii D«oi« with Q*org« and Barbara Buah: a pletura 
ofeontrovaray 


city for himself, others 
insisted that he was pos¬ 
ing with cut-outs of the 
American celebrities. 

True to fonn, Deora 


Stage memories 


It is possi¬ 
ble. for phi¬ 
losophers and for those 
who love with any great 
intensity, to treat the 
death of a dear one as a 
longish absence. Which is 
the way Arundhati 
chooses to view her life 
without husband Shankar 
Nag, killed in a car acci¬ 
dent a little more than a 
year ago. 

Except that she needs 
things around her that 
remind her—^and others 
—of him, and one of 
these is the small theatre 
she plans to open in 
Bangalore in his memory. 

On the lines of the Prith- 
vi in Bombay. Arundha- 
ti’s theatre will have a 
capacity of 250 and pos¬ 
sess its own cafetaria. 


bookshop and script libra¬ 
ry, "so that adaptations 
arc easily available to 
theatre groups all over the 
country," she says. 

Shankar Nag’s many 


ignored the brouhaha. 
Never mind if he'd had 
nothing to do with the 
publication of the picture 
in the first place. 


admirers are bound to 
associate themselves with 
the .setting up of what is 
scheduled to be the first 
theatre of its kind in south 
India. 

Anindiiatl ami Shankar 
Nag: laat tima togathar 
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Off 

COURSE 

■||||||H Only the 
■HHI other day 
Vijay Mallya was going 
strong on the race courses 
of the country and abroad. 
Nearly as recently, he 
even released a cassette 
on horse racing—the first 
of its kind—^with the 
intention, he said, of creat¬ 
ing industrial interest in 
sponsoring the sport. Yet 
the liquor baron has now 
expressed the desire to < 
abandon his company’s ' 
interest in it. 
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Vijay Mallya: na mara 

haraaa 

Once India’s largest 
buyer from the blood 
stock market. Mallya’s 
face was one of the most 
familiar at the important 
cup meets, his keen 
involvement in matters 
equine matched only by 
the size and pedigree of 
his stables. But he is dis¬ 
gusted with being over¬ 
charged by Indian bree¬ 
ders, he was heard to have 
sffid in Pune, and will now 
have nothing to do with 
them. 

One supposes the UB 
Group tycoon’s work lea¬ 
ves him little time for play. 


















Con^pifod by PRITA MAITRA 


Handing it 

OUT 

The trouble 
with a repu¬ 
tation, especially that of a 
woman, . is that it sticks. 

Some months back, 
when the Telugu Desam 
MP, Renuka Choudhary, 
was rumoured to have 
slapped a policeman and 
even brandished a 
revolver at him, on the 
occasion when her men¬ 
tor, N.T. Rama Rao, was 
being taken away from an 
attempted fast- 
unto-death, there had 
been no official mention 
of her part in the dramatic 
incident. 

But rumours, like mud, 
have a tendency of 
sticking, so when Chou¬ 
dhary was once again said 
to have raised her little 
hand against the strong 
ann of the law—this time 


when the police grappled 
with Telugu Desam sup¬ 
porters at a rasta roko 
programme—and denied 
it, not many believed her. 
Especially since the com¬ 
plaint by her reported vic¬ 
tim, circle inspector 
Ashok Kumar, is being 
supported by the Andhra 
Pradesh Police Officer's 
Association. 

Remilca CIraudiMfy: dM 
SiM? 




Calcutta'* Victoria Memorial: rallc of tlw 

Sound and fury 


The event: a 
■wn et luniif'- 
re commemorating 3(K) 
years of a city's history. 
The venue: a memorial to 
Victoria. Chief guest: 
HRH Prince Philip. 

The city? No, none in 
Britain, as one would ordi¬ 
narily conclude from the 
above, but that most pathe¬ 
tic relic of the Raj, Calcut¬ 
ta. How typical that a 


place owing its origins to 
the British should conti¬ 
nue to measure itself by 
their symbols. 

The only, native flavour 
to the incident being the 
p<H)r quality of the 
show—^a far cry from the 
sound-and-light produc¬ 
tions at Delhi’s Red Fort,- 
and the confusion created 
at the airport by the offici¬ 
als deputed to receive 
their royal guest. 


Se 


LF-POSSESSION 


Nilita 

Vachani’s 

film Eyes Of Stone seems 


to be going from strength 
to strength. Dealing with 
the submission to exorc¬ 


ism by a woman believed 
to have been ‘possessed’ 
by an evil spirit— -a com¬ 
mon phenomenon in India 
—the documentary won 
a special mention at the 




NIItta Vacbanl and (rigM) a 
atm from lyaa OtStonm 
award'winning 
documantary 



Cinema du Rcele Festival 
in Paris last year. 

And now it has gone on 
to being adjudged the top 
documentary film at the 
Tenth International Upp¬ 
sala Festival in .Sweden, 
besides winning acco¬ 
lades at the 14 internation¬ 
al film festivals at which it 
has been screened. 

The director, who start¬ 
ed out assisting Mira Nair 
with Salaam Bombay! 
believes the excuse of 
‘possession’ is one resort¬ 
ed to by women who have 
no other outlet for feel¬ 
ings of suppression. Her 
Eyes Of Stone goes out to 
prove that—and has plain¬ 
ly succeeded. • 
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'When people hire tent 

houses for decorations, they don’t want to give somebody 
else a separate contract for food ‘ —s. kaul, Proprietor 


AI.\N1'A CATERERS 


I '(The housewife, now,) would 
rather hire professionals like us, who’ll be responsibld'for tl 
food as well as the service' —vinod rekhi, omer 


CATERING 


Bonappetit 

IV s boom time for the catering industry 


I t’s Saturday night and there arc 
plenty of things happening in plen¬ 
ty of places. At the wedding recep¬ 
tion hosted in Delhi by the Shar- 
mas for their son, the superb salad 
arrangement astounds. At the black-tie 
corp<)rate dinner held by a big-shot 
industrialist in Bombay, the peach 
Melba de.s,sert is mouth-watering. And 
in a middle class home in Calcutta, the 
Rays are beaming, even as their guests 
gorge on the barbecue buffet arranged 
temptingly on trestle-tables on their 
terrace. 

As the guests gaze, gorge and grin all 
is busy and bustling behind the scenes, 
for no longer are the family cooks res¬ 
ponsible for the food and fun. Whether it 
be the Sharmas or the Ray.s—in Delhi, 
Calcutta or Br)mbay—today the first 
thing they invariably do when guests 
come calling, is hire their favourite cate¬ 
rer. This could be the entire catering unit 
of ft five-star hotel or food from a small 
neighbourhood restaurant; a varied 
menu from caterers specialising in out- 
dooc catering or a fixed buffet offering 
from 9 •jgfiall'time caterer operating out 

4B 


of a garage; a package deal complete 
with crockery, lighting and furniture 
from a tent house or snazzy, discreet ser¬ 
vice from corporate caterers, specialis¬ 
ing in classy, pricey, champagne- 
n-candlelit dinners for ten or more chief 
executives and the like. 

For it’s boom time for caterers 



It feels 

’^ood when 
the table is all 
laid out, complete with an 
exquisite salad 
arrangement, ice carving 
and all. Just like novel 
ideas, nouvelle cuisine 
sells too 



countrywide and they are cashing in on 
the cuisine-mania, with their culinary 
skills and canny planning. They are com¬ 
ing in several shapes and sizes, catering 
to every possible taste and suiting seve¬ 
ral pockets too, with menus to match and 
prices ranging from a modest Rs 50 per 
head for outdoor catering with a limited 
menu to an astronomical Rs 1,500 per 
head for glitzy banquets for select fore¬ 
ign clients. Whatever be the occasion 
—or the price—there’s something for 
everybody. 

C ut to Oberoi Towers, Delhi and 
Vibhu Chatterjee (the food and 
beverage manager) and he explains that 
the Oberoi has consciously distanced 
itself from a major segment that provi¬ 
des easy and continuous 
revenue—marriages. 

"We realise that this is where the 
money comes from in catering,” admits 
Chatteijee wryly, "and while we haven’t 
really stopped accepting orders, we do a 
very limit^ amount of catering and pre¬ 
fer not to cater to indoor wedding recep¬ 
tions." The latter, he adds, because the 
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GOI J)EN CATERERS 


the client wants a particular dish, i never rehise' 
—RAJESH KAPOOf\,Omer 
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RVKACHICATERERS 


provide cheap catering, because it's all inclusive wlddh 
the decorating* -kanhaiyaul khemani, /^e/or 


hotel then finds it very difficult to main¬ 
tain the banquet halls, in their original 
condition. "There are t^und to be 
scratches on the walls, frayed upholste¬ 
ry and other small things that do matter 
in the business we’re in," shrugs Chatter- 
jee, "and so we prefer to cater to the cor¬ 
porate sector." 

This is generally in the form of ‘exclu¬ 
sive’ black-tie dinners, corporate lun¬ 
ches and catering done at company boar¬ 
droom meetings as well as banquets for 
foreign embassies and multinationals. 
The corporate sector has already beco¬ 
me the major source of res enue for cate¬ 
rers, particularly the upmarket ones such 
as five-star hotels, as it is only compan¬ 
ies and the corporate executive with all 


his perks that can alTord to pay the high 
costs, including overheads that five-star 
caterers charge. 

Chatterjee, while reluctant to disclose 
costs, says the hotel could charge any¬ 
where from approximately Rs 300 per 
head for a merest affair with a limited 
menu to maybe Rs 1.000 upward for a 
corporate dinner which would be served 
course by course, the hotel providing 
ev,erything from the food to the .service 
and silverware. 

Explains K.K. Khera, manager food 
and beverages, Taj Bengal, Calcutta, "If 
someone approaches us with an offer to 
cater to a very small party, say just 15 
guests, we will not do it. We cater for 
more high-profile clients—like we orga- 




PhmrR CAl' 


"The direct beneficiary of 
this boom is the 
housewife and she is not 
likely to revert to the old 
order’-MiTiN 

KOTHARI, Proprietor 


ni.sed the party at the Gemtan Consulate 
some time back." 

Chatterjee isn’t the only one in the 
catering business who feels that it is the 
corporate sector that’s really worth cater¬ 
ing to. Others feel the same way, summ¬ 
ed up by Kallol Bancrjcc, ftx>d and beve¬ 
rage manager of Great Eastern Hotel, 
Calcutta, who says: "The rise in corpora¬ 
te clientele is the single most important 
reason for the boom in five-star and four- 
star hotels. Today’s executives are tra¬ 
velling a lot. And big companies often 
provide package deals in collaboration 
with hotels." 

Me adds that it’s easier to hire the ser¬ 
vices of a hotel when it comes to organis¬ 
ing conferences, because not only do 
they take care of the food but also the 
various equipments necessary for such a 
meeting and the room decor as well. Con¬ 
venient catering all the way from the 
soup to the souffle... 

T oday, it isn’t only the corporate sec¬ 
tor that’s looking tor convenience. 
Everyone el.se is too! And the housewife 
is no exception, for caterers feel that 
while corporate catering provides the 
big money this, quite often, is out of 
reach of the small-time caterer, who 
manages to survive and more, by dint of 
small, private parties. 

While five-stars don’t generally cater 
to small, private parties, for smaller and 
not-so-eslablished caterers this is their 
livelihood. 

Vinod Rekhi, proprietor of Ajanta 
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BUSINESS 


Cateiers, Delhi, started his catering busi¬ 
ness in a small way in 1980, after stints 
abroad in the UK, Iran and Kuwait as 
nuuiager of Gaylord Hotels and Restau¬ 
rants. Today he is well-established, 
caters toarleast20 parties antffunction, 
s—and about double the number during 
the peak season which, caterers say, is 
between October and March—and has a 
minimum turnover of about a lakh a year. 

He says that with more women work- 


While some moan, others are 
resigned—even content. And most 
restauranters, except those in the ‘exclu¬ 
sive’ bracket, do cater to domestic par¬ 
ties. Nitin Kothari is the owner of Peter 
Cat restaurant located cenually on Cal- | 
cutta’s Park Street. "It is these domestic 
parties and get-togethers that are respon¬ 
sible for the boom in the industry, for dur¬ 
ing the last seven to eight years, 
people have been entertaining a lot in 





.MOVKAHLE FEASTS 


*1 Stumbled into this business, i worked for ten 
years in various restaurants in New York, which gave me a complete picture 
of the food business"—ftAHUL akrekar , Owner 


ing outside the home and incomes on the 
ri.se today no one, including the once to- 
be-taken-for-granted housewifet wants 
the ‘hassles’ of cooking and serving a 
meal. "She’d rather hire professionals 
like us who’ll not only be responsible 
for the food and the crockery, but the ser¬ 
vice as well." Rekhi says he charges any¬ 
where from Rs 50 onwards and has only 
a limited permanent staff. "The rest are 
casual labour, including cooks and ste¬ 
wards, who I hire as and when necessa¬ 
ry," he reveals. 

Restauranters such as Banerjce and 
Chatterjec complain that this is how 
small caterers manage to save on over¬ 
heads, which would be impossible for 
them. D.P. Roy of Jalojog Mahal, a 
medium-sized catering unit in Calcutta, 
agrees: "Caterers today are satisfied 
with small margins and the client 
doesn’t mind sloppy service. The quali¬ 
ty and taste of the fo(xl may not be per¬ 
fect and the .service far from impeccable, 
but as long as the rates are low people go 
for it." 


their homes," he smiles. 

Kothari is one of those in the business 
who is quite confident that the boom is 
here to stay. "Because the direct benefici¬ 
ary of this boom is the housewife, who 
no longer has to spend sleepless nights 
chalking out the menu and hours in the 
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Vi.^'aterers today are 
satisfled with small 
margins and the client 
doesn’t mind sloppy 
service. The quality of 
food may not be perfect 
and the service far from 
impeccable^ but as long as 
the rates are low, people 
goforit 


kitchen cooking fear the guests," he 
shrugs. "And she is not likely to revert to 
the old order." 

Rekhi agrees as well and so do the 
hundreds of housewives who have 
availed of the services of a caterer. Alka 
Verma, 32, who lives in south Delhi is 
one of them. "My husband is a market¬ 
ing executive and does a lot of travelling 
and entertaining, often at home," she 
says rather ruefully. "Previously, I used 
to do the cooking myself, but now with 
two children to look after and the num¬ 
ber of patties increasing as he moves up 
the corporate ladder, I just can’t cope. So 
we decided to hire a caterer for the last 
party and it worked really well." 

W hile' increasing corporate and 
domestic catering are two very 
solid reasons for the boom, they Wn’t 
the only ones. Several others exist too. 
While clients don’t want to be bothered 
with cooking and cleaning, another rea¬ 
son why many hire caterers, is because 
of the service and the presentation. 
Grins Verma, "You bet! It feels good 
when the table is all laid out, complete 
with an exquisite salad arrangement, 
ice carving and all. Sometimes these 
caterers come up with novel ideas." 

Just like novel ideas, nouvelle cuisine 
sells too! And the more exotic-sounding 
and tasting, the better. Reveals Chatter- 
jee, "We attempt to come up with some¬ 
thing different each time, not only when 
it comes to decor, but the dishes and 
their presentation as well,” 

While the rea.sons for the catering 
boom are many, the number and kind of 
caterers in business are just as varied 
too! At one end of the spectrum, there 
are the five-star hotels and at the other, 
there are the traditional cooks, who 
previously worked in homes. They are 
now entering the catering business too 
and their accent is on uaditional Indian 
sweetmeats and spices. Quite often, they 
have neither the equipment , nor tlK 
labour necess^ for business and make 
do with part-time help and hired cutlery 
whenever they have orders. These are 
mainly seasonal—about four months a 
year—and so the rest of the year is as 
lean as can be. 

Nabakufflar Das Deb of Raja Cate¬ 
rers, is a case in point. Though mainly 
dependant on hired help, his business 
has increased five times in nine years. In 
1982, his profits were as low as Rs 1,000 
a month, but in less than a decade, he has 
managed to not only expand his busi¬ 
ness ^ increase his turnover, but also 
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BUSINESS 


FESTIVAL - 

TeatMng trouble 


The first International Tea Festival is 
more of a fun-fiesta 


substantially raise his profit margin to 
about Rs 5.000 a month. His clients? 
The middle and the lower-middle class. 
His prices? An extremely reasonable Rs 
30 to 40 per head, depending on the size 
of the order. 

Kanhaiyalal Khcmani of Karachi Cate¬ 
rers. Delhi, explains that already having 
a full-fledged sweets and confectionery 
shop- -Karachi Sweets—made it easier 
for him to begin his catering business in 
partnership, i already had the necessary 
experience," says Khcmani. 

While confectioners start with a natu¬ 
ral advantage, so do tent houses. These 
provide the equipment for marriage pa/i- 
dals, such as wtxjden stages and canvas 
material and quite often, decorations too. 

Increasingly tcrit houses arc into pro¬ 
viding the food as well, which they do at 
a lower rate than the professional cate¬ 
rers, much to the latter's disgust. Fumes 
Khcmani, "They’re able to provide 
cheap cutcimg, because it’s all inejusive 
within the decorating and other costs." 

Agrees .S Kaul of International Inn. 
"Whatever it is, we arc finding that a 
large portion ol our business is being tak¬ 
en away by these tent houses", he says. 
"When people hire them for decora¬ 
tions. they don’t want to give somebody 
else a separate contract for food. So tent 
houses walk away with all the business. 
So they definitely do have an advantage " 

To counter all this and rise above 
petty compclitions there are those like 
Rahul Akrckar, whose catering outfit. 
Moveable Feasts, is extremely popular 
with the ‘in’ crowd in Bomhay. Says 
Akrckar, "I stumbled into this business. 

I worked for ten years in various restaur¬ 
ants in New York, as dishwasher, barton^ 
der, manager and chef, which gave me a 
complete picture of what the food busi¬ 
ness was all about." 

Flexibility is what Rajesh Kapoor of 
Golden Caterers, Delhi, aims for. "f 
have my own menu, but if the client 
wants a particular dish, I never refuse," 
admits Kapoor, who also keeps an attrac¬ 
tive photo album to show prospective 
clients. 

And so. whether it’s a naamkaran or a 
nuvjyot, :i marriage or a corporate ban¬ 
quet, the first person the harassed house¬ 
wife, tired executive or excited couple 
call now, is the caterer. Bother the 
cooking, the serving, the cleaning? 
Well, today it’s more like—why bother? 
Just call the caterer. • 

Mona Batbhaya/Mow OoUtIt 
NamMnI Bm^gupta/Caleutta and 
OavtnatMt/Boadtay 


T ake a clear blue October sky. Blend 
in wisps of cool mountain air. Top 
it with snowcapped peaks. 
.Sprinkle with warm, festive colours. 
Add a dash of mascatel flavour and gar¬ 
nish with wide-eyed tourists. Serve 
chilled. 

The first ever International Tea Festi¬ 
val, held in Darjeeling from 26—28 Oct¬ 


ober, would .sefve any number of fun- 
seckers, but not many tea enthusiasts. 

It makes sense to have a tea festival 
right now, since this Rs lOO-crore indus¬ 
try has been steadily losing its grip on 
the international scene, coming down 
from an impresRii ve 30 percent to the pre¬ 
sent 18 per cent of the world market. 
This is especially unfortunate as Dar¬ 
jeeling — a major tea-growing region, 
along with Assam and the Nilgiris — 
produces such connoisseur’s choices as 
Castleton, which sold at Rs 6,010 a kilo¬ 
gram, this year. And when ‘the cup that 
cheers’ becomes costlier than a glass of 


champagne, there is reason to put heads 
together and think of improving its 
prospects. 

But it was not just a business meet. 
Officially named the International Tea 
Festival (ITF), the Daijecling extrava¬ 
ganza was basical ly for the benefit of lou- 
rists. As an afterthought, the festival 
badge said, in tiny letters, '"Tea and Tour¬ 


ism Festival, 1991". This being tourism 
year, there have been efforts to promote 
the industry all over the country. Last 
year the Himalayan Tourism Advisory 
Bureau (HIMTAB), organisers of the 
Sikkim festival, had suggested .such a 
show in Darjeeling and the Darjeeling 
Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC) had pick¬ 
ed it up. 

The three-day festival was funded by 
four establishments: the Union tourism 
ministry. West Bengal tourism depart¬ 
ment, DGHC and the Darjeeling Plan¬ 
ters Association (DPA). "Since Daijcel- 
ing is synonymous with tea, we called it 
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the Daijccling Tea Festival," said Ranen 
Datta, secretary of DPA. 

It was an international meet of sorts. 
There were official delegates from Ger¬ 
many, Japan, Iran, Norway, Sweden, 
UK, Denmark and Finland. But they 
were all buyers and sellers of Darjeeling 
tea. Other teas were not represented. 
Then there was a charity tea auction in 
the inaugural session which fetched Rs S 
lakhs. 

Conducted by J. Thomas chairman 
G.K. Jauhar, managing director Harish 
Parekh and director Ranabir Sen, the auc¬ 
tion was fun. Prices were coaxed up with 
jokes and incredible logic. After Lipton 
had gone up to Rs 50,000 for a 40 kg lot, 
the auctioneers themselves decided to 
settle at Rs 51,000, apparently because, 
in Hindu custom, it was not nice to have 
a figure ending in zero! The auction was 
unique for at least two reasons. One, it 
was the first open air auction in remem¬ 
bered history, and two, it was chaired by 
a Governor. 

Inaugurating the festival. West 
Bengal Governor Nurul Hasan had high¬ 
lighted the importance of the two main 
facets of Daijeeling — tea and tourism. 
[XjHC chairman Subhas Ghising stres¬ 
sed tourism and all .but ignor^ tea. 
Which is not unreasonable, since tour¬ 
ism is a major revenue earner of the area 
and has been pretty downbeat ever since 
the bloodbath for Gorkhaland, orchestra¬ 
ted by Ghising himself. 

The same goes for the lea industry. 
Tea is a major foreign exchange earner 
and the Daijeeling tea indu.stiy accounts 


for ten percent of the earnings, while pro¬ 
ducing a mere two per cent of the crop. 
Thanks to the Gorkhaland agitation, 
bandhs and murders had practical ly para¬ 
lysed the industry between 1985 and 
1988. There was a loss of almost 2.5 mil¬ 
lion kilograms of crop, valued at Rs 15 
crores. The work atmosphere carefully 
nurtured for more than a century "died 
out, there was total breakdown in 
industrial relations. Daijeeling despera¬ 
tely needed a rehabilitation programme 
of some kind. And probably the latest 
panic in the Assam tea industry, follow¬ 
ing the kidnappings and murders by the 
ULFA (United Liberation Front of 
Assam), clinched the deal. 

"We want to bring life back to Darjce- 



all rtreatsiv«K 
sncceasftiL IThe 

wasnMua hot 


ling,” said Pavan Agarwal, additional; 
chief executive officer, DGHC. Quite 
so. The whole town was decked up and 
freshly whitewashed. Laughter mingled 
with the hill sunshine as crowds poured 
over bamboo barricades and a carnival 
let loose a not of colours. There were 
folk dances, a fancy dress parade, the 
Toy Train, flower shows and even a 
beauty pageant. There was golf, foot¬ 
ball, skating and ipek climbing, among 
other tourist-catchers. But not all events 
were successful. The ‘Hot air balloo¬ 
ning’ , for example, was more hot air 
than ballooning. 

"We didn’t want to swamp the tour¬ 
ism angle with tea," said Ranen Datta. 
However, there were glimpses of the tea 
industry. Stalls exhibited various kinds 
of tea and allowed enthusia.sts toparticip- 
ate in tea tasting. (It is doubtful, through, 
whether every tea-lover would enjoy vie¬ 
wing the delicate art of tea-tasting, 
which mainly consists of slurping a 
mouthful of tea liquor, swishing it rude¬ 
ly around in one’s mouth, and finally 
spitting it out with remarkable flourish.) 

A seminar on the prospects of improv¬ 
ing the quality and marketing of Darjeel¬ 
ing tea was probably the most informa¬ 
tive aspect of ITF, along with a visit to 
the lea gardens in Mink. Among the par¬ 
ticipants were Tea Board chairman P.K. 
Bora, I'ea Research Association chair¬ 
man Vinay Goenka and Lipton India 
chairman B.R. Shah. The prospects 
were discussed with great enthusiasm. 
One would have to improve quality, con¬ 
centrate on the health properties of tea 
and ensure an exportable surplus. With 
the market for speciality tea expanding, 
consumers were ready to pay more for 
better quality. That is what the flavour- 
oriented Daijeeling tea needed. As it is. 
tea constitutes just eight per cent of the 
world beverages market. In India, the 
industry should strive to achieve the 
I.OfX) million kg production target set 
for the end of the decade. That way bil¬ 
lowing domestic demands would not 
restrict exports. And the need was grea¬ 
ter in Daijeeling, with a yield of 600 kg 
per hectare. 

Incidentally, Daijeeling has three ‘T’ 
industries: tea, timber and tourism. If 
timber was included in the prograrmne, 
it could have been the Daijeeling T’ 
Festival. But it wasn’t. So it tum^ out 
to be a long tea party, more party than 
tea, no doubt, but thoroughly 
enjoyable. • 

mumm Dmv 
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SHOE INDUSTRY 


R)OT-FAULT 

Internal problems and competition threaten 
Bata India's reign at the top 

to Rs 3,527.7 million. But the rising . 
costs pushed down profitability. Profit 
before tax amounted to Rs 98 million 
against Rs 72.2 million for the year 
1989. Production of all major items 
came down. Even the rise in turnover 
was on account of higher price realisa¬ 
tion. Dividend was slashed down by five 
percent. 

Only exports showed any gloss. This 
accounted for Rs 132.9 million*^ 
increase of Rs 51.8 million over the pre¬ 
vious year. And mostly to hard currency 
areas. Concurrently, Bata India maintai¬ 
ned the lead in selling canvas and rubber 
footwear abroad. All of 80 per cent of 
the total exports from the country. 

But if the pluses and minuses were 
added, managers at the company's Cal¬ 
cutta headquarters had reason to despair. 
And no one made any bones to hide it. 
As the chairman, A.L. Mudaliar, told 

SB 


L otto. Corona. Liberty. Lakha- 
ni. Athletik. Action. Metro. 
Trend. Park Avenue...The list 
seems endless. Everyone is 
clamouring for a foothold in 
the footwear market. Now. even corpora¬ 
te giants, like the Thapars, Dunlop, Tcejo- 
mal, Larsen & Toubro and Tata Exports, 
have decided to get their feet wet. And 
these leading Indian manufacturers, 
while slugging it out for the high-inco¬ 
me, fashion-con.scious customer, have 
also created a market for the cheaper 
shoes manufactured by the small sector. 
Midget manufacturers of casual and 
sports shoes have mushroomed all over 
the place. Threatening market leader 
Bata as never before. 

Things are not half as easy for the com¬ 
pany as it was, say, ten years back. Gone 
are the days when the ponderous, Bata- 
made Ambassador dominated the side¬ 


walks. Changed strategies. Changed 
policies. That’s what Bata hopes would 
get it to stay at the top. There’s no despe¬ 
ration in all this. But the impulse to spru¬ 
ce and smarten up is overpowering. 

And no wonder. The shoe biggie had 
little to celebrate on its 58th birthday 
this year. Year ended 1989-90 was bad. 
Turnover rose modestly by ten per cent 


The Batanagar unit has 
hardly ever worked to 
its full capacity as it has 
beenplagut^bydl 
manner of labour strife 
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stockholders in May this year, "The 
steep rise in the prices of strategic raw 
materials and the all round difficult busi¬ 
ness conditions due to agitations, com¬ 
munal violence and clashes..., especial¬ 
ly during the peak selling fe.stival busi¬ 
ness period of the company, adversely 
impacted on our business in the second 
half of the year." 

T hat’s only half the story. Internally 
too, there are several factors that 
have kept Bata India hamstrung. The 
two important ones are: 

• Rising inventories: -to offset this, the 
firm has resorted to discount schemes 
that aren’t always profitable. Coupled 
with this, there are reports of pilferage 
from Bata stores and from the main Bata- 
nagar factory. 

•Labour trouble: this is really, Bata’s 
main problem. Iifs Batanagar unit is 
worst hit. Production costs are also pro¬ 
hibitive here. The factory has incurred 
losses of Rs 9.5 crores in 1988, Rs 7.5 
crores in 1989 and Rs 10.5 crores in 


1990. 

This is nothing new. The Batanagar 
unit has hardly ever worked to its full 
capacity as it has been plagued by all 
manner of labour strife. Work stoppage. 
Go slow. Agitations. These are all com¬ 
monplace. Workmen don’t manufacture 
new designs which are vital for survival 
in today’s competitive environment. 
This is done to pressure the management 
into giving wages higher than those agre¬ 
ed upon in November 1988. Even now, 
labour is resisting a reorganisation in 
operations. Unsurprisingly, Bata’s other 
units are subsidising the losses incurred 
by Batanagar. 

And what do the unionists have to say 
to this? 

Manoranjan Roy, general secretary of 
CITU, does the talking on behalf of the 
Batanagar Mazdoor Union. 

Was there a bilateral agreement with 
the management in 1988? 

"Yes. But that went totally against the 
workers." 




"I cannot conceive of a Bata India 
without Batanagar" 

BIL 's managing director V.K. Lamba, on Bata 's present predicament 


Su^y: You are thought to have 
changed the profile of Bata Indlat to 
the cotopaiiy.which af$o sells shoes* 
V.K. Lamba: Yes, but this was inevita¬ 
ble. ijtam was always a marketing compa¬ 
ny. That we are the biggest organised 
retailing company in India is special pro¬ 
of of this, TTic difference now, is that we 
have newer markets. 

Q: Did you forsM the impending 
threat in the footwear market when 
you went in for diversification? 

A: Of course. But we are not at all threa¬ 
tened in the footwear market. As retai- 
lefs„we consider retailing a businwsper 
se. We have no problems in stocking and 
selling what you call competitive brands. 

Q: Will footwear remain your 
i^nstay? 

A: Indeed, footwear is our core busi¬ 
ness. But, anything synergetically com¬ 
plimentary to. footwear and has an 
oppommity fm profit, is something that 


we will divmify into. 

Q: As a policy, do you think it is erne-, 
net to buy from small manuflacturers 
because people feel you are compromi¬ 
sing on quality? 

A: It would be highly improper if all 
organised marketing and retailing com¬ 
panies decided that they wtil n^ buy 
om small scale sector. 


Q: Is that the only reason for you to 
buy from them? 

A: No, it also makes very good business 
sense. 

Factories which employ eight to nine 
thousand people, as in Batanagar, can’t 
attain that type of flexibility and rharket 
responsiveness. That is why, all over the 
world, footwear factories are really 
employing three to four hundred p^Ie, 
and ho mote, 'the big, huge factories are 
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l^ata has 
managed, 
through some 
smart marketing 
tricks.to create 
distinct brand 
identities 


How? 

"After the eight-month lockout, the 
workers were forced to sign the agree¬ 
ment, even though it went against their 
interests. In a long-drawn battle, the wor¬ 
kers are always on the defensive. And in 
that position, they were not able to get 
something out." 

Words, words and more words. 

The management cut the verbiage by 
taking two actions. 

•Firstly, workers at Batanagar were 
directed to finish 600 pairs of shoes a 
day. There were incentives to produce 
more. Those who couldn't, had a cut in 
their dearness allowance. This was unac¬ 
ceptable and the workers went to court. 
That’s where the matter remains. 
•Secondly, the work force was chopped 
by some 2,000. Plus, there was a ban on 
taking new staff. This caused anger, 
even though the retirees were given a 
handsome compensation. 

Retrenchment is not an issue the 
management would like to take up again 


r6^1y over. 

Q: What about Batanagar? 

A: We have a certain amount of responsi¬ 
bility towards Batanagar. A lot has been 
done there. I think it is at a very critical 
stage. Batanagar is today operationally a 
factory that could become an important' 
asset for Bata* 

If you are looking at Batanag^, then 
you* ve really got to look at not only Bata¬ 
nagar, but probably 1,00,00 people who 
depend on that unit for a livelihood. 
Also those people who have a very large 
number of small businesses th^ depend 
on Batanagar. 

Batanagar had become operationally 
weak. It was saying to us that "you have 
to sell the shoes we can make rather than 
ask us m make the shoes that the market 
wants’’^ That has changed. The other 
part of Batanagar is a mixture of industri¬ 
al Klalions and politics, unfortunately. 
A management can deal with that, only 
upto a point. 

Qt But you have had no complaints 
against the Ldl Front government? 

A: I don't know whedier or hot it has 
anything to do with the Left Front 
government. 

Q: Are you saying you have no com¬ 
plaints working in this state? 


A; No, no. We have definite com¬ 
plaints. We have complaints about work 
ethos, we have complaints about using 
labour for political ends, which is all per¬ 
vading. But this has nothing to do with 
left, right or gentle, 

O: And has realteatlon dawned on the 
workers in Batanagar? 

A: Of course, otherwise what we have 
achieved operationally, wpuld not have 
been possible. 

Q: So you can forsee a smooth ending 
to the problems in Batanagar? 

A: I am not giving up. I cannot conceive 
of a Bata In^a without Batanagar. 

Q: Despite the tremendous losses it is 
incurring? 

A: Alright, let us say that the Batanagar 
production hb not made a positive ctm- 
tribution since 1968? It will this year. 

Q: What Is your revenue in terms of 
exports? 

A: Tliis year, it will be Rs 85 crores. 

Q: Are the same shoes available ih 
India? 

A: They an. But diere are certain shoes 
that would never sell in India, just as 
there att certain types of shoes that 
would never sell abroad. 


in talks with labour. If ^ything, the 
mood is for "rationalisation" of man¬ 
power, an euphemism for more lay-offs. 
Only two things then are the subjects of 
discussion. Better medical facilities and 
a raise in wages. This might find a place 
in the long-term agreement now being 
thrashed out between the management 
and labour unions. 

I t may take considerable time for recon¬ 
ciliation, however. And Lamba and 
others are prepared for this. At any rate, 
they have shifted a bulk of Bata’s manu¬ 
facturing capacity—totalling four mill¬ 
ion pairs of high-tech shoes — to its 
new, more profitable, unit at Peenya in 
Bangalore. The move to diversify—out 
of footwear and into areas such as sports 
accessories and lifestyle products — 
may have something to do with Bata’s 
labour troubles. 

It plans to retail wristwatches, walk- 
mans and perfumes. It had ventured into 
real estate business last year. Now there 
are plans to branch out into leasing and 
financial services. These will be handl¬ 
ed by a new company called BSC Lea¬ 
sing. It’s not clear if Bata will formally 
participate and to what extent. 

More clarity reigns in the apparel divi¬ 
sion. Bata has managed — through 
some smart marketing uicks—to create 
distinct brand identities. 

• North Star has caught the fancy of the 
youth. 

• Ambassador has cottoned to the 
business-like male executive. 

• Power has become the byword for lei¬ 
sure and athelete fashion. 

• Adidas provides a range of performan¬ 
ce sportswear. 

• Mohan Murjani sells as pure 
designer-wear. 

• Lately, the "exclusive" Weinbrenner 
range has been introduced for the 
"discerning male". 

• Not to leave out Bata For Her, that 
offers elegant Marie Claire products. 

• And Bubblegummers for the kids. 

Quite a mix, that. And this has chang¬ 
ed the profile of Bata as a company that 
also sells shoes. Given the threat to the 
footwear industry and Bata’s own impe¬ 
rilled labour relations, V.K. Lamba 
wouldn’t step into any other. Watching 
him smile, you would dare to say; not 
now, or ever.* 

Shm/tluatAH/ealeuttm 
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■ Winning 
iiytes 

I t’s a kind of dc.il.recession 
hit UK would grab But 
the lucky—and deserving 
— winners are ICIM, the 
compulcr-nuinulacturing 
company jointly-owned by 
the RPC'i group and Interna¬ 
tional Computers Limited of 
Britain. 

ICIM has just bagged the 
order to produce line 
printers originally manufac¬ 
tured by Genicom Corpora¬ 
tion of America. The US 
firm has actually transferred 
the whole production to 
ICIM 

There’s more 
ICIM has been empower¬ 
ed to make changes to simpli 
ly the printer The whole 
deal IS put at Rs 27 ciorcs 
with 50 pci cent indigenous 
content 

M.P.U Rao, IClM’svice 
president, claimed this is the 
'single largest export order 
to India for the hardware 
manufactured in the 
country" Rao was also opti¬ 
mistic about more repeat 
orders 

The deal has other, high- 
glit/ trade features. ICIM 
will manufacture 4(X) lines 
j)er minute, 800 lines per 
minute and 1.200 lines per 
minute printers. It has also 
secured certificates from 
both the US and F.uropcan 
countries to export the line 
printer. 

■ Mccann 
can*t 

F or the past week and 
more, the Advertising 
Agencies Association of 
India (AAAI) has been threa¬ 
tening to expel TSA- 
Mccann Enckson. It has 
been charged with violating 
advertising norms. 

The specific charge rela¬ 
tes to TSA-Maccann’s deal¬ 
ings with a client. VidetKon. 
Apparently the ad agency 


Question: WhOt Is an iilesl exit 
policy? 

Answer: I think the policy 
should not mean the exit of 
workmen. 

RANGARAJAN . 
KUMARAMANGALAM. IN AN 
INTERVIEW 


charged the TV 
manufacturing company 
only for creative advertising. 
VidetKon, in turn, released 
these as ads through a smal¬ 
ler agency, said to be an m- 
housc firm 

AAAI says all this is 
unfair. That it cuts the lifeli¬ 
ne of .an ad agency; which is. 


‘! commissions earned from 
i; selling space T.SA- 
? Mccann, for its part, says 
f this is so much nonsense. 

' That other agencies have 
( been doing worse. 

The debate IS actually 
1 much more fundamental. 

- First, should ad agencies 
I- charge fees for creative 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


India and Sri Lanka propcaa econbnilc coopera¬ 
tion at SAARC’s etandlng committee meeting at 
Colombo 

I- • It was last year that India first called to 

give economic direction to the .South 
Asian AssiK’iation ol Regional Coopera¬ 
tion (SAARC). The then external affairs 
minister, Inder Kumar Gujral. carried 
this mcsstige to Nepal. But it was never 
L__ adequately followed up. 

Last week, the country put up a similar but more detail¬ 
ed proposal. In Sri Lanka, where SAARC’s standing com¬ 
mittee met. C. Dasgupta, additional secretary in the fore¬ 
ign office represented Jndia. And he suggested that mem¬ 
ber countries lower tr.idc barriers. And he went on to sup¬ 
port another Lankan suggestion, to establish a south Asian 
preferential trade arrangement 

This represents a move in the light direction. Latterly, 
SAARC has been affected by world developments such as 
the Non-Aligned Movement Indeed, .at the height of the 
America-lraq war, discordant notes were heard to shut it 
down 

That's because SAARC, in its present form, has little 
natural momentum to keep it going. Political issues cannot 
be discussed. Once or twice, they arc slipped in. 

Against this background, member nations were too 
chary even to discuss trade m.itters. The only thing that 
was discussable was the high-sounding phrase ‘regional 
cooperation,’ and this grew to mean little other than an 
exchange of harmless bureaucratic personnel and televi¬ 
sion programmes. 

This can’t go on forever. Hence the Indian and Sri Lan¬ 
kan suggestions. The new order of the day is ‘export or per- 
i.sh’ and the Indian document presented at Colombo .articu¬ 
lates this. 


work? Second, is the AAAI 
to be allowed the role of a 
cartel that dictates prices and 
policies'.^ The answer to the 
first cannot but be yes The 
reply to the second question 
isaju.st-as-firm no. 

■ Well, Prime 
Minister? 

T he nexfiime the Prime 
Mimster is in Nandyal. 
he will have to explain why 
the country needs to privati¬ 
se more.foi the Congress 
government in Andhra 
Pradesh plans to sell four 
loss-making cooperative 
sugar factories. And one of 
them is located in the PM’s 
constituency. * 

it would be worth know¬ 
ing what arguments Rao 
uses in defence Or whether 
he chooses lo take the role of 
the knight, at all. True, in the 
' last crushing season, canc 
' was unavailable So the Nan- 
; dyal factory declared a 
; lockout The story IS not dis- 
; similar elsewhere. But will 
;. privatisation work better’’ 
The officials think so .So 
; docs the state government 
I But what about the Nandyal 
i denizens? No guesses 
j 

i ■ Passage to 

I Germany 

% 

i /'Question: Who’s the new- 
j V^est corporate raider in 
f Germany’’ 

I Answer: the Dalmias. 

I And It’s true. The group 
I has bought up Thuringische 
I Faser ag Schwarza (TFS) 

( near Berlin TF.S’sman- 
!i made fibre complex was 
I acquired via TFC Oil, the 
i Malaysia-based company 
i managed by the Dalmias. 

J TFS manufactures polyami- 
I de filaments, viscose stable 
i fibres, polyester chips .and 
I plastics. 

5 This fits with the Dalmi- 
I a’s own plans. They mean to 
i invest between Rs I .(XX) to 
1,500 crores to mexiemise 
I and expand the facility. • 
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Neve ivencling story 

The only viable solution to the Punjab problem is dialogue and 
without elections we shall never know who to talk to 


Many in India and 
the 

will there ever be 
H* peace in Punjab? 

■ 

£ There are advo- 

lu^' cates a plenty who 

argue the extre- 
section, 

\yW^) _I igjj by the overt 

terrorists—aided and abetted by 
Pakistan—argue that the price for peace 
is nothing short of creation of Khalistan. 
The other extreme is of the covert terro¬ 
rists, namely the Hindu fundamentalisl- 
s—aided and abetted by the BJP and 
other ideological crazies—^who advoca¬ 
te that Punjab should be put under marti¬ 
al I 4 W and thus obtain the peace of the 


graveyard. 

With hardly any debate in the country 
on what is to be done in Punjab, people 
are naturally divided and drifting towar¬ 
ds the extremes. Of course, both lines of 
action speirdisaster for Hindustan. The 
future of India lies instead in getting the 
Hindus and Sikhs together again emotio¬ 
nally. This should not be difficult if we 
have the neces.sary will for it. 

For no two religious communities are 
bound together with numerous Iwnds as 
are Hindus and Sikhs. Both, for instan¬ 
ce, firmly believe in karma, re-birth and 
mukfi. Although Sikhism has rejected 
the Hindu pantheon of gods and goddes¬ 
ses and ritualism, Sikhs have always 
defended—at times with their bloo- 
d—Hindu rituals. Guru Teg Bahadur’s 
sacrifice of his head to pro¬ 


tect the sacred thresid and the forehead 
mark of the Hindus, is inscribed in the 
psyche and history of both communi¬ 
ties. Sikhs have worshipped the cow and 
treated it as no less than a sacred anipial. 
Many Sikhs lost their lives in opposing 
the reiniroduction of cow slaughter in 
Amritsar by the British in the late I9th 
century. Maharaja Ranjit Singh had not 
only banned cow slaughter in Punjab but 
even ordered its ban in Afghanistan. He 
asked for and secured the return of the 
doors of Hindu Somnath Temple, taken 
away by Muhamud of Gazni. The same 
Maharaja gifted six quintals of gold for 
the temples of Benares, golden canopies 
for Jawalamukhi and Kangra Temples 
and financed the repairs of the Vishwa- 
nath Temple and its jewel-studded icon. 
To rescue a Brahmin’s daughter. Sikhs 
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The 1984 Operation Blue Star became necessary because of the 
vast disinformation against SANT BHINORANWALE by the CPI. 
Even those who advocated a moderate approach were victims of 
this disinformation 


fought a bitter battle with the Nawab of 
Kasur when over WX) Sikhs lost their 
lives. The universally applicable scriptu¬ 
res of the Sikhs, Adi Gninth incorpora¬ 
tes hymns of Hindu saints regardless of 
caste and creed All the names sacred to 
Hindus (Ram, Han, (iovmd, Gopal,Tha- 
kur, Prabhu. Ishwar. Siva, Brahma, 
Indra) are repeated in Adi Gninth time 
and again. Guru tiovind Singh, the foun¬ 
der of Khalsa, wrote epics of Ramuyan 
and Mtduihhanii under the titles of 
RainavdUir and Knshnavtitar. His eulo¬ 
gising the exploits of Chandi as a war¬ 
rior (not as a goddess) is well-known. 
More Sikhs went to death by hanging 
than any other community for the sake 
of India's Independence struggle. 

Be that as it may. the fact is that today 
in Punjab the two communities have 
been pulled apart and have become 
mutually antagon.stic. But Punjab is a 
frontline stale and vital for our national 
security. Thcrefdfe, short of Khalistan 
and short of martial law, we have to find 
another way lor peace m Punjab. 

I t is of no use harking back to the past 
as to who is responsible for what as the 
Punjab communist leaders are prone to 
do In tact, the communists have played 
a very sinister role in the whole Punjab 
saga. Surprisingly, the concept of 
Khalistan was first mooted m a CPI 
publication in 194(> when the British 
Cabinet Mission arrived m India. Dr Jag- 
jit Singh Chauhan. the "President" of 
Khalistan was a card holding member of 
thcCPIlill 1951 when he took off to Lon¬ 
don. The 1984 Operation Blue Star beca¬ 
me necessary because of the vast di.sm- 
forination against Sant Bhindranwalc 
by the KGB repeated inside Parliament 
by the CPI. Even, those who advocated a 
nwxlcrate approach, such as myself, 
were victims of this disinfomiation. 

Therefore, it would be idle to dtssect 
the past. What is needed is how to work 
for the future. The past can teach les- 
.sons, not imprison us. The lesson of the 
past, which I hope we all have learnt, is 
that despite U.oioO shot dead by the ter¬ 
rorists since 1978, Operation Blue Star 
and long periixis of denial of human 
rights under President’s Rule, the bullet, 
whether of the terrorists or security for¬ 
ces, has failed to produce a solution. All 
that thc bullet has created is all round 
mis^%. The young and impressionable 
in'Pitnjab should be made to understand 
th# 'tesic le.s.son that political power 
t^es not grow out of the barrel of a gun. 


D espite all turmoil and tribulations. 

the Punjabi peasant, however, has 
continued to work to the advantage of 
the national economy. Therein lies a 
hope In 1980-89 for example, the econo¬ 
my of Punjab grew at the rate of 7.2 per 
cent while the national average was 3.2 
per cent Although, cultivated area in 
Punjab was only 1.54 per cent of the 
national area, its contribution to agricul¬ 
tural output was 25 per cent and about 50 
percent of the national pool of state pro¬ 
cured fotxlgrains. This, despite the rela¬ 
tive decline in foodgrain prices vis-a-vis 
the input prices resulting in reduction in 
the incomes of peasants and a sharp 
decline in the share of Punjab in central 
investment from 2.2 per cent in 1978-79 
to 0.95 per cent in 1988-89. In other 
words, although Punjab has performed 
economically well, this agricultural 
spurt will sooner or later cease. Punjab 


will then need substantial capital invest¬ 
ment to keep up its agricultural producti¬ 
vity growth. 

While the fact that the bullet has fail¬ 
ed to produce a solution for Punjab is 
widely recognised by the people, the 
state has failed to perceive the 
widespread alienation of the people due 
to police repression that has resulted 
from the hunt for the terrorists. The 
people thus face a double squeeze; terror 
from the extremists and police repres¬ 
sion from the state. 

The central question about Punjab is, 
thus, how tp liberate the people from this 
double squeeze. There is no simple 
answer to this question. There has to be a 
multi-pronged approach to this pro¬ 
blem. 

I n my view, the first step for restoring 
normalcy in Punjab is to streamline 
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GUEST COtUWN 



The 1985 RAJiV-LONGOWAL ACCORD erred in not including all 
the concerned parties. It was, in fact, used as a devise to split the 
Akali movement itself. It was this mischievous component of the 
accord that destroyed the peace process initiated in 1985 


(he administration to make it more res¬ 
ponsive in meeting the urgent require¬ 
ments of the people. The most urgent 
requirement is the protection of the 
people from police repression which is 
carried out in the name of flushing out 
the terrorists. The state of Punjab has for 
too long been under President’s Rule 
and hence the Governor's establishment 
has not only been composed of non- 
elected officials (very often ex-military 
or police cadres) but has been answera¬ 
ble to the home ministry in Delhi, 
instead of to the people. The Constitu¬ 
tion of India was never devised for such 
long periods of President’s Rule 
(already four-and-a-half years). In fact, 
under the Constitution, the maximum 
period for President’s Rule is one year, 
but the relevant provision has been 
amended by Parliament periodically for 
Punjab as a special case. 


It has now been well-established in 
the world that there is no better system 
of governance than the so-called bour¬ 
geois democracy (ie multi-party adult 
franchise). It is no wonder then that the 
Punjab state administration has become 
crusted, prone to corruption and insensi¬ 
tive to human rights. There can, be no 
long lenn solution to the Punjab pro¬ 
blem unless there are elections in the 
slate and thus I hope the Centre will stick 
to the 15 February. 1992, deadline for 
holding elections. 

But in the meantime, I feel we should 
sensitise the Punjab administration to 
human rights in the state. For (his pur¬ 
pose, a Civil Rights Tribunal, consisting 
of eminent jurists, should be set up to 
receive and dispose off public com¬ 
plaints of police repression. Newspa¬ 
pers should be allowed to publish fac¬ 
tual reports of such incidents as well. 


Second, the Cenue should initiate the 
democratic process and dialogue in 
which contending views should be free¬ 
ly aired. It is my belief that the vast majo¬ 
rity of the Sikhs reject any concept of 
independent Khalistan but do have deep 
seated grievances on a number of issues 
which should be sorted out by dialogue 
and discussion. The .Sikhs are an emotio¬ 
nal and patriotic people with a history of 
sacrifice for the nation. This emotional 
strain should be accentuated and whipp¬ 
ed up through the electronic media. 

Third, political .solutions to outstand¬ 
ing problems that have been pending 
since long should be found. The Rajiv- 
Longowal Accord of 1985 is a good 
basis to probe these political solutions. 
The 1985 accord erred in nut including 
all the concerned partics.and in fact was 
used as a devise to split the Akali move¬ 
ment ilscll . It was this mischievous com¬ 
ponent ''f the Rajiv-Longowal Accord 
that ultimately destroyed the peace pro¬ 
cess initiated in 1985. 

f'ourlh, Punjab needs an economic 
! package which enables educated rural 
youth to engage in productive entrepre¬ 
neurship in industry and in urban areas. 
Punjab’s agriculture cannot contain this 
body of educated yisuth who need other 
outlets. At present .lui o( Irustration they 
lake to the gun and drugs. The economic 
package should encourage private initia¬ 
tive in agro priK’essed products for 
exports, agricultural inputs prtxJuclion 
and certain capital goods industnes. 

F inally. Punjab should have polls at 
the earliest. If the people's confiden¬ 
ce is won by the above mentioned four 
steps, they will enthusiastically particip¬ 
ate in these elections. We need not 
entertain the frigid fear that once elected 
the Sikhs will band together in the 
Assembly and pass a resolution calling 
for Khalistan. Even if they did so, the 
power of the Indian state is sufficient to 
nullify it. The key point here is to win 
the people’s confidence. If we lose that, 
no military, however mighty, can keep 
the people down. The only viable path 
open to democratic societies is dialogue 
and without elections, we shall never 
know who to talk to. 

Thus, the Punjab problem is still trac¬ 
table. But much courage is required on 
both sides to break through the vested 
interests and past prejudices. But the 
nation’s security is at stake. No well- 
intentioned move can be futile. • 
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Like a 
rolling 
stone 

Ajit Singh: no direction home? 

F ^)r much of Iasi month. Ajii Singh played the TV 
star. On Newstrack. he dominated the lead seg¬ 
ment by fielding an interviewer’s questions 
with a relaxed ease and on Eyewitness, he tried 
the same routine only to be acted off the screen 
by V.P. Singh, who went into his Man With A Mission 
number. 

What both video magazines wanted to know was this; is 
Ajit planning to join the Congress'^ And how will he 
resolve his differences 'vith V.P. Singh? 

On both subjects, Ajit had little to say. He told 
Newstrack that he did not intend to join the Congress, 
which should have been conclusive enough except that he 
tried a diflerent approach with Eyewitness. To Karan Tha- 
par, he said that while he wasn’t about to join the Congress 
right away (in the next five minutes, perhaps), who could 
say what would happen in the future? Why, if you had told 
him in 1986 that leading Congress ministers (could he 
mean a balding, bespectacled fellow with a little 
moustache?) would soon join the Opposition, he wouldn’t 
have believed it! But then, some of them did cross over... 

In other words, he wasn t answering the question. 

He had more to say on the subject of V.P. Singh, but it 
was as meaningless. He had nothing against the Raja, he 
simpered, exuding phoney sincerity, but it was The Issues 
that concerned him. The Janata Dal was gripped by a crisis 
and it was up to "us, the-leaders" to resolve it. Nobody poin¬ 
ted out to him that any crisis was hardly likely to be resolv¬ 
ed if "us, the leaders" dashed around, sticldng knives in 
each other’s backs, and Ajit was able to lean back’*conten- 
tedly, his face wreathed in smiles and his haira rather unna¬ 
tural shade of black (because of the TV lights, perhaps). 

SO WHAT IS Ajit Singh going to do? Is he planning to 
depart for the Congress(I) in some not-so-distant time- 
frame that matches the Raja’s 1987 bolt to the Opposition? 
Or, will he stay on in the Janata Dal and make up with V.P 
Singh? Or even, will he fight successfully to reclaim the 
Dal and eject the Raja, denouncing him as a pretender who 
belongs in the Congress? 

Perhaps, Ajit hasn’t worked out the answer to that one 
himself. 

Six months ago, it seemed quite easy. Then, Ajit had 
reckoned that the Dal’s Mandal plank would fail and that 


Rajiv’s Congress would either get a bare majority or fall 
short by a few seats. At that stage, Ajit, Rashid Masood, 
Biju Patnaik and a third of the parliamentary membership 
of the Dal would cross over to a rapturous welcome and 
senior government positions. 

Mandir and Mandal put an end to that fantasy. The BJP 
won the UP scats that Ajit was counting on and Mandal 
ensured that V.P. Singh and Laloo Yadav’s men did far bet¬ 
ter in Bihar than Ajit had expected. 

Now, he finds himself unable to gamer one-third of the 
party around his and Biju’s leadership and hence, unable 
to cross over without attracting the provisions of the Anti- 
Defection Act 

The alternative is to fight to reclaim the Dal. Ajit argues, 
with some justification, that under V.P. Singh’s leader¬ 
ship, the party has alienated its 1989 support base: the mid¬ 
dle class and many of those who oppo.sed the Congress 
culture 

Instead, it has become an upmarket (or at least, slightly 
upmarket) Bahujan Samaj Party with the rights of backwar¬ 
ds as its principal focus. 

Surely, he asks, that can’t be right? 

Except that it is. V.P. Singh reckons that in the post- 
Rajiv era, there is no room for two centrist parties and that 
many ol the factors that distinguished the old Congress- 
alternatives (Lohia .Socialism, a hatred of the Nehrus, etc.) 
are now irrelevant 

So, if the Dal is to survive the con/lict between the BJP 
and the Congress, it can only do so by developing a distinct 
identity as the party ot the backwards. 

And if Ajit doesn't like that, well: tough. 

AJIT’S OPTIONS are limited and his prospects are not 
improved by the fact that he’s facing one of the acknow¬ 
ledged masters of political intrigue: V.P. Singh. So far, the 
Raja has successfully deflected Ajit’s attacks onto the well- 
meaning but bumbling S.R. Bommai. Now. even if Ajit 
scores a point, it is Bommai who loses—not V.P. Singh. 

Nor does it help that Ajit is increasingly perceived as a 
man who missed the bus. His father, Charan Singh, was 
known as a Jat leader but in reality, he led a vast coalition 
of cow-bclt backwards. Ajit has conceded the leadership 
of the backwards to the likes of VP. Sharad Yadav and 
Laloo And he’s not even the undisputed leader of the Jats, 
who blame him for failing to get them included within the 
provisions of the Mandal recommendations. 

His personal relations too are in tatters. He abandoned 
Chandra Shekhar (who had made him the president of the 
Janata Party) to cosy up to V.P. Singh. Now he’s fighting 
the Raja. He has also fallen out with Anin Nehru, who was 
once his mentor and adviser. And there’s an old enmity 
with R.K. Hegde (over telephone tapping). 

All the back-stabbing and the flip-flops would have 
been worth it—in terms of realpolilik —if he was at least 
on top of the Dal today. But he's still an embattled figure 
with no direction home. 

if he is to survive into the Nineties as a credible political 
leader, then he needs to act fast to regain the stature his 
father bequeathed him. 

Only that can halt the slide from ‘whiz kid’ to 'gee whiz 
kid’ to ‘was kid’. • 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


DISASTER! 


Doordarshan ’5 coverage of national calamities lacks impact 


What poor impact 
Doordarshan’s dis¬ 
aster stories have! 
Even the reporting tif 
the bomb explosions 
at the Ram Lila cele¬ 
brations at Rudrapur 
lacked bite, the footage being low on 
visuals and high on ministerial state¬ 
ments. Almost shocking in contrast was 
the very next story, which showed 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao in Hara¬ 
re, smiling at newspersons and making 
still more circumlocuiory statements 
on Indo-Pak relations. 

A word of praise, however, for the 
coverage of the Garhwal earthquake. 
Even allowing for disrupted communi¬ 
cations, a TV crew did make its way up 
into the mountains, where more than 
2,000 people are suspected to have been 
killed. The story ux)k on an edge when 
the reporter spoke about "inadequate 
relief—a startling and welcome note of 
dissent and a far cry from the pat little sto¬ 
ries we are more used to. Predictably, 
the next day’s papers carried a statement 
by the Uttar Pradesh government criticis¬ 
ing the Centre’s cnticism. 

Even the true nature of the disturbed 
law and order situation in Ayodhya has 
found its way into the news bulletins, in 
contrast to last year’s discreet and high¬ 
ly edited reporting of events there 

Another departure from what has been 
Doordarshan’s norm—at least for the 
last ten months—is the return of by¬ 
lines. Early this year, a decision not to 
use the names of those who put together 
a bulletin had been taken because of the 
escalating threat from terrorists. Now 
the names arc back, and so are the faces, 
lending much-needed substance to the 
bulletins. 

Ironically, the continued violence of 
terrorists was brought into sharp focus 
yet again in the recent killing of senior 
Punjab officials in Ludhiana. Contraiy 
to the usual low-key treatment of such 
news, the camera ranged over the blood- 
spalleredfaces of men shot down brutal¬ 
ly. it was horrific, and numbing, at the 



Popular soap _ 

The girl who did such a superb Job in 
getting the country’s most popular deter¬ 
gent back on the shelves is going great 
guns in her own soap, Udaan Part Two. 
She has managed to shoot the dreaded 
dacoit Mohar Singh, and is busy brandi¬ 
shing her gun at other antisocial ele¬ 
ments who infest her ilaaka. 

The most interesting thing about the 
sequel is the relationship between Kalya- 
ni, her subordinates and superior offi¬ 


cers. Separate from the surface gloss 
lent to the story by Baba Azmi’s lens, 
the real point of the story is the complexi¬ 
ty inherent in a situation where the boss 
is a woman. She is ‘Saheb’, not 
‘Madam’ to her underlings. They treat 
her with a deference due to her position 
and her sex,and her detractors slight her 
on the same grounds. 

ZIndatf, part two 


The new Wednesday prime-time seri¬ 
al, Yeh Duniya Ghazab Ki, can, at first 


glance, pass off as a Sequel to the enor¬ 
mously successful Yeh Jo Hat Zindagi. 
Like the previous serial, this one also 
has Swaroop Sampat, Rakesh Bedi, 
Rajesh Pun, and that really funny man 
who kept saying "yeh kya ho raha hai" 
In addition, it has the quick-witted sup¬ 
port of Shail Chaturvedi, the humourous 
poet. 

Despite the same actors, Duniya has 
none of the endeanng qualities of 
Zindagi. The latter dealt with the tra¬ 
vails of a happy couple living in a small 


Bombay flat, and their encounters each 
week had built up a faithful fan follow¬ 
ing throughout the country. Duniya pro¬ 
bably has people scurrying to switch off 
their sets instead. It is a tedious tale 
about a country bumpkin winning a lotte¬ 
ry, and trying to retrieve the money from 
corrupt, lazy sarkari clerks. A potential¬ 
ly funny scenario, ruined by ham¬ 
handed acting and direction. 

The one person missing from this 
one, who was an intrinsic part of 
Zindagi’s successtis Shaft Inamdar, who 
has made a happy Jump to the big screen. 
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^ lON BOOKS 

Love's labour lost 

A devoted but incomplete biography of Zakir Husain 



I have known three 
generations of the 
Zakir Husain fami¬ 
ly; the association 
goes back a quarter 
of a century and 
has enriched my 
life in no small 
measure. Dr Zakir 
Husain was one of 
God’s good creations; one of the least 
pretentious of men and helpless in the 
presence of political intrigue. One of his 
most attractive characteristics was his 
capacity to honour an opponent, his total 
freedom from malice and his readiness 


unending. 

The book would have been a better 
one had it been 200 pages shorter. The 
first part, ‘Life And Work’, is on the 
whole acceptable, but here too, the 
author goes on a bit. What astonished 
me was that while writing m detail about 
Zakir Sahib’s four years in 
Germany—1922-26—the author docs 
not once mention the Munich Putsch in 
1923, Hitler's imprisonment and his 
already growing hold oa the German 
youth. 

We get pages on the educational theo¬ 
ries of Herr Kerschensteiner. Professor 
Sheik Ali’s description of Kerschenstei- 


include Zakir Sahib as a member of the 
inlenm government, Jinnah put his foot 
down. 

The horrific but well-known episode 
of Zakir Sahib’s near-encounter with 
death in August 1947 is given much 
space. Z^ir Sahib comes out of it as 
nature’s original innocent. 

Dr Zakir Husain’s tenure as the vice- 
chancellor of Aligarh was not a happy 
time for him and he resigned in disgust. 
Then he set his heart on becoming the 
chairman of the University Grants Com¬ 
mission. Here, according to the author, 
Maulana Azad double-crossed Zakir 
Husain. C.D. Deshmukh, formerly of 
the Indian Civil Service and cx-finance 
minister, got the job. This, for some odd 
reason rankled very much and Zakir 
Sahib made no secret of it. After the Mau- 
lana’s death, he hoped to become the 
education mini.ster. K.L. Shrimali got 
the Job because the Hindi lobby did not 
want another Muslim to head the educa¬ 
tion ministry. Then suddenly the wheels 
of fate moved for Zakir Sahib and he 
found himself Governor of Bihar, vice-, 
president and then the President of 
India, all within a decade. The Jobs he 
sought eluded him. The ones he did not, 
came to him. Such is fate. 

Part two, ‘Thoughts and Dreams’, 
covers 200 pages and no new insights 
arc offered into Zakir Sahib’s role as edu¬ 
cationist, nationalist, reformi.st and 
humanist. It is really the case of love’s 
labour lost. Much similar ground was 
earlier covered in fewer words by Messr- 
s Mujeeb and Noorani in their biogra¬ 
phies of Zakir Sahib.* 



Dr Zakir Husain 
was an 
unpratantlous 
man. This book 
would have 
embarrassed 
him 



; - 



to forgive abuse and insult. 

ft-ofessor B. Sheik Ali of Goa Univer¬ 
sity has written a 525-page biography of 
Dr Zakir Husain but his subject would 
have been mildly embarrassed by this 
tome. It’s a long book which becomes 
longer as you read it. A complete 
portrait does not emerge and the plodd¬ 
ing professor is not the greatest master 
of clear exposition. The book’s opening 
sentence is a combination of cliche and 
hyperbole. Sheik Ali rightly calls Dr 
Zakir Husain Insaan-e-Kamil. the per¬ 
fect man, but his delineation of the cha¬ 
racter and life of his hero is uneven and 


ner’s ‘Activity Schools’ is so elementa¬ 
ry and mundane that it left me totally 
unexcited. 

Still, there is much that is new and 
much that is interesting. Jamia gets high 
marks and rightly so. Without Zakir 
Sahib, Jamia would have been smother¬ 
ed in its infancy. It nearly was. Aligarh 
presents problems and Sheik Ali is not 
an uncritical nor indiscriminating admi¬ 
rer of Sayeed Ahmed (1817—1898). 
The Wardha Scheme, which Gandhiji 
handed over to Z^akir Husain gets much 
attention. It made him suspect in the 
eyes of Jinnah and the Muslim League, 
so much so that when Nehru wanted to 
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IN CAMERA 

She may remain in the shadows, but Mohena Singh tele-serials 

grab the limelight with ease 





M ohena Singh sits cross- 
Icggcd in hei sparscly- 
I'umishcd but comforta¬ 
ble flat, pefrs earnestly 
through her glasses and 
says' "I've screwed up." Before you can 
react to that cryptic statement she adds; 
"I have leamt that I still have a long way 
to go." The young and attractive director 
IS talking about her latest television seri¬ 
al Pwje.wor Vasan. which sank almost 
without a trace on the tube. But what-_ 
ever the fate of her most recent directori¬ 
al venture.you just have to concede that 
Mohena herself has come a long, long 
way. 

The Singh saga began with 
Khaiulaan, the Sndhar Kshirsagar tele- 
serial which captured the imagination of 
Indian TV audiences, on which Mohena 
worked as associate director. She made 
her mark as a director with Ghar Jamai, 
yet another Kshirsagar production, 
which dealt with the differences bet¬ 
ween the ‘northies’ and the 'southies' in 
a humorous manner, by focussing on a 
Punjabi family which had a live-in 
‘Madrasi’ (the generic name for anyone 
from south of the Vindhyas) son-in-law. 
Then came Sam Jafuin Hairiam, compri¬ 
sing a .sensitive examination of the phe¬ 
nomenon of adoption, which won the 
hearts of television viewers, and com¬ 
pensated somewhat for the less- 
than-successful Professor Vasan that 
followed. 

Such minor glitches notwithstanding, 
Mohena (29) is today a director to be 
reckoned with in the world of television, 
cluttered as it is with such big names as 
Govind Nihalani and Shy am Senegal 
and lesser fry like Kiran Kumar. But suc¬ 
cess sits lightly on the shoulders of this 
five feet six inches Sardami. Quick to 
laugh boisterously at a good line and seri¬ 
ous when it comes to criticism, the attrac¬ 
tive Mohena Singh appears, on the face 
of it at least, to be anybtxly’s good- 
looking Punjabi girl next door—though 
there’s no ignoring the keen intellect 
that gleams through her glas.ses. 
j Possessed of an easy charm, Mohena 
is someone you can immediately warm 
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to. But; while she may coitR^across as 
,an easy-going person when you meet 
her in her drawing-room, Mohena is 
quite the thorough professional on the 
.sets. And what marks her work is a keen 
eye for detail, a good sense of angles, 
and above all, a sensitive understanding 
of human relationships. 

If her first directorial venture Char 
Jantai had everyone in splits, Sara 
Jahan Hamara saw many people tune in 
week after week to follow up on the fate 
of the orphans Girish Kamad had adop¬ 
ted. And Mohena is the first to admit that 
her attempt at making a detective thril¬ 
ler, Professor Vasan, was not a "mad 
hit". "I’m yet to recover from it," she 
grins but adds quickly, "but it was 
certainly not a setback." 

Worldng at pre.sent on a documentary 
for the Spastics Society of India, she is 
all set to hit Bombay, where she intends 
to direct a feature film. Fingers crossed, 
she stresses that the film which will be 
an entertainer—"not the masala 
type"—is yet in the conceptualisation 
stage. "I can’t tell you what the film is 
about right now," she says, with barely- 
concealed enthusiasm. Besides the film 
she is so secretive about, Mohena has 
four other scripts for television serials 
pending before Doordarshan authorities 
for approval. 

H er rise in the world of television is 
remarkable considering, as Mohena 
herself concedes, "It was not as if mak- , 
ing serials or films was a childhood 
dream." Coming from a conservative 
Sikh family of garment exporters in 
Bombay, Mohena was more interested 
in pursuing her training in Hindustani 
classical music after her graduation in 
psychology. Looking for a day course to 
keep herself occupied, she joined the 
Sophia's Polytechnic for a course in 
filmmaking. One thing led to another, 
and the end of the course saw her work¬ 
ing on an ad film under Manju Singh. 

"Everything was so lazy then," recalls 
Mohena. "Someone mentioned that Sri- 
dhar Kshirsagar was in town and was 
looking for assistant directors. I casually 
called him and landed the job for 
Khandaan." It was during the making of 
the desi version of Dynasty that Mohe¬ 
na, who was just 22 then, learnt all about 
the production of tele-serials. 

Mohena grew along withthe growing 
popularity of Khandaan. Stalling as just 
a continuity person, slle was’ tnade an 
assistant director from the 12^ episode. 
The end of the 24th episode had seen her I 


graduate to associate <»litor. "You could 
say I really cut my teeth on Khandaan," 
she says. The as.sociation with Kshirsa¬ 
gar lasted for over four years through 
such other serials as Jugalbandi, Stree 
and Char Jamai 

Many reviewers have seen a remarka¬ 
ble similarity in both Kshirsagar’s and 
Mohena’s style of making serials. "My 
technique and cutting patterns arc heavi¬ 
ly influenced by him which is only natu¬ 
ral considering that 1 worked with him 
for such a long time," admits Mohena. 
Lately, however, Singh has been mak¬ 
ing a conscious effort to veer away from 
her mentor’s style and develop her own. 
"This process started when I was work¬ 
ing under him. Even on his sets I would 


conceptualise differently. I would think 
of how differently I would have handled 
the scene." Under Kshirsagar, she al,so 
learnt editing, a skill she applied to 
Girish Kamad’$ serial Manas. 

The first of her successes as director 
came with Char Jamai. But she entered 
the big league only with Sara Jahan 
Hamara. With a sensitive portrayal of 
adoption and strong performances by 
Girish Kamad and Farida Jalal, the seri¬ 
al was watched in more living rooms 
that Mohena had thought possible. Ana¬ 
lysing the success of Sara Jahan 
Hamata, she says: "It was a clean family 
serial revolving around a good neat fami¬ 
ly which everyone loved. And having a 
talented cast was definitely a help." 


Shjg’’,followed it up with Professor 
Vasan, hut the serial failed to come up to 
expectations, leading critics to allege 
that the success of Sara Jahan Hamara 
owed more to the talent of its cast than 
Mohena’s directorial skills. "I did not 
have the same advantages in Professor 
Vasan," admits Mohena. "Also a detec¬ 
tive thriller is one of the toughest things 
to handle. My strpng point is human rela¬ 
tionship!;, which worked well with Sara 
Jahan Hamara. But I wanted to te.st 
myself with Profes.ior V(^fan," , she 
explains. 

S ingh conducted several experi¬ 
ments with the detective thriller. 
For one, she took on amateur actors. 


whose only previous experience was in. 
Bangalore theatre. Many of them did not 
know Hindi as it is spoken in the north 
and several even failed to deliver iti 
terms of acting. The strange accents and 
hamming of some of the cast only added 
to the other problems inherent in the seri¬ 
al, which was notjusta"bangI>ang" thril¬ 
ler but incorporated human interest as 
well. Consciously avoiding blood and 
gore, Mohena tried to make a murder 
mystery which could be watched by the 
entire family. 

• In reux)spect, Mohena thinks she 
should have done a lot more homework 
and scouted for talent and held screen 
tests instead of beginning the series with 
relatively weak stoiy-lines. She candid- 
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W^he may come 
across as an 
easy-going 
person in her 
drawing-room/ 
but Mohena is a 
thorough 
professional on 
the sets 
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IN SERIAL NUMBER 


Milestones on Mo^ 


*s rmito recognition 




as$oclation with 
tetevislon began 
with this serial. She 
started work as a 
continuity person on 
this Sridhar 
Kshirsa^ar 
productKxrand 
director and 
associate editor of 
the des/version of 
Dynasty, oneofVhn 
most popular soaps 
to be aired on Ooordarshan. 

CHuir Jamal 

Mohena’e first suooessfui 
directorial venture. The 
serial took a humorous took 
at the difference between 
north Indians and ‘Madrasla’ 
(i.e. everyone from south of 
the Vindhyas) by recording 
the life and times of a Punjabi 
family with a ‘ 8 outhie’.live>in 
8 on*in*law. 


ly admiKr "I got off on the wrong foot. 
By the time I tried to clean up the mess, 
two episodes were over. I realise that 
that was when I lost my audience. I 
regret it as it wa.s a very expensive price 
to pay." 

What made matters worse was the 
fact that the .serial was not allotted prime 
time. "The 9 pm slot is killer time. Ten 
o’clock is no time for people to stay 
awake for a programme. What the hell, I 
missed a couple of episodes myself," she 
confesses. Another factor which worked 
against Professor Vasan was the short 
duration of each episode. "Research has 
shown that sitcoms need 25 minutes 
while soaps and thrillers need at least 40 
minutes per episode. Twenty-four 
minutes is just not enough to get in all 
aspects of a thriller. 1 have brought this 
to Doordarshan’s notice too," says 
Mohena. 

What slung Mohena most were the 
ati(»Sj certain episodes 

irma|i^j|thauvinism. "What the 
a feimnist. Besides, people 
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Indian tV’sfii^ $0rioU8 
iookat adoption.. Wim 
starling performances by . 
Qirish Kamad andf^arida 
Jalal and the two ‘euloptacl* 





looked for things that were not there," 
she refutes angrily, adding, "To me, 
feminism does not mean burning parts 
of my clothing, but in equality and not 
making it a point to undermine a man. It 
is a totally live'an<He^Uve scene." 

And Singh certainly doesn’t stinge 
when it comes to self-criticism. "What¬ 
ever may be the reviews of Professor 
Vasan, I believe I have grown," she 
says. "Sara Jahan Hamara's success 
had made me overconfident. I thought 1 

T 

X hough Professor 
Vasan foiled to come up 
to expectations, 
Mohena Sin^ says it 
was certainly nota 
setback 


Sensitive direction of the 
idl-loo-sehsitive subject 
wdn the admiration of many. 

Profoasor Vasan 

Singh’s first attempt at a 
detective thriller—but 
without the usual blood and 
gore stuff that 
characterises mdst 
such productions—the 
serial sank without a 
tr^ on die tube. 

But the adverse 
notices, says Mohena. 
have U^ghtheran 
important lesson: 
that she has a long 
way to go. 


could handle anything under the sun. 
Now, I am yet to recover from Professor 
Vasan and I am certainly in no hurry to 
handle a detective thriller again." 

For now, the challenge is cinema. 
Brought up on such films as 
Casablanca and Raj Kapoor’s classics, 
Mohena is looking forward to directing 
her first movie which, .she says, will be 
far removed fitim the run-of-the-mill 
fare. Says Mohena: "Today’s films are 
not impressive. There are hardly any 
moments or scenes which you could 
fondly remember." 

Having made Bangalore her 
home—"It’s a myth that if you have to 
succeed you ^avc to be in the hub of acti¬ 
vity that is Bombay"—Mohena Singh is- 
all set to make her mark in Bollywood 
too. 

And what would be her pinnacle of 
success there? "The day I get to direct 
AmitaUiBachchan,"she replies. • 
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Close 




The Ajanta and Ellora 
caves are a 

monument to neglect 


"There is a great mountain with towe¬ 
ring crags and a continuous stretch of 
piled-up rocks and scraped precipices. 
In this there is a sanghrama, constructed 
in a dark valley, its lofty walls and deep 
aisles stretch through the face of the 
rocks. .."So wrote ffiuen Tsang, the cele¬ 
brated ChirK.se pilgrim, about the Ajan¬ 
ta Caves. 

idded within the folds of 
the Western Q^ts, the 
caves were worked from 
between the second centu- 
i> BC and seventh century 
AD. Magnificent and solitary, they 
speak of the dedication of the hundreds 
who worked to produce the world’s 
most extensive and natural art gallery. 
Sweeping downwards, as the crow flies, 
is the ravine through which flows the 
river Waghora. Verdant hillsides, and 
soft sandstone must have attracted the lit¬ 
tle band of pilgrims who wanted peace 
and tranquillity in which to aspire for the 
state of Buddhahood. 

But the caves that owed their existen¬ 
ce to this desire today lie in a state of dis¬ 
repair. And the fear ^at the cultural heri¬ 
tage that they house may be lost forever 
is all too real. Even the authorities have 
woken up to this realisation, though bela¬ 
tedly, with the Mahara.shtra Tourism 
Development Corporation (MTDC) clai¬ 
ming that it has grand plans for the pro¬ 
tection of the caves. 

The process of ruination began even 
as the caves were discovered, ^lier, 
with the decline of Buddhism and the 
subsequent rise of Brahminism, the tiny 
conununity of monks slowly abandoned 
their homes as they lost the patronage of 
the rulers, and for countless years, the 
caves lay abandoned. Then, in 1819, a 
posse of British officers from the 
Madras Army, out on a hunt, spied the 
facade of what was to be called cave 




The artistic treasures of Ajanta lie 
in a state of disrepair in the face of 
officiai apathy 


number 16 from the opposite ridge, that 
point being marked for posterity as the 
‘viewpoint’. However, this discovery, 
possibly the mo.st romantic in Indian art, 
was in itself to spell ruin for the caves. 

After the army officer had made sure 
that his name was writ large on the art of 
the monks, the other officers followed 
suit. As did, over the years, countless 
visitors to the site who r^ded their scrib¬ 
bled efforts to the paint on the walls of 
the caves. In an attempt to check this'sort 
of vandalism, the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of India (ASI) had the walls in cave 
10 enclosed in glass. But there was to be 
no reprieve for the rest. 
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HERITAGE 


The Nizam of Hyderabad had inherit¬ 
ed the caves, but showed little interest in 
preserving the paintings. The Nizam’s 
apathy saw the beginning of mindless 
destruction which was to contribute 
more towards the desecration of the 
caves than 1 ,{XX) years of natural causes. 
According to the locals, slabs of plaster 
were gouged out from the murals and 
sold as souvenirs, resulting in entire 
paintings crumbling away. Stumbling 
into realisation, the Nizam responded by 
calling on experts to restore and help pre¬ 
serve the frescos. Earlier mistakes com¬ 
pounded. The so-called experts used a 
varnish which temporarily brightened 
the paintings but had the long-term 
effect of wearing away the colour. They 
made the costly error of not recognising 
the paintings for tempera and treated 


them as oil paintings. 

Though the caves have changed 
hands since then (the Government of 
India took over in 1953), not enough has 
been done. What man took more than 
four centuries to produce, modem man 
destroyed in a period of 150 years. Only 
six caves arc intact, with some frescos 
bearing some semblance of preserva¬ 
tion. In this respect, the ASI and the 
government agencies responsible for the 
upkeep and security of the caves are enti¬ 
rely at fault. 

E llora became famous for its rock tem¬ 
ples under the patronage of the 
Chalukya-Rashtrakuta rulers 

(7th—10th century AD). The Ellora 
Caves nestle in the lap of the Chamanda- 
ri Hill, 29 kilometres away from 


Aurangabad. Representing three differ¬ 
ent faiths. Buddhism, Jainism and Hin¬ 
duism, these caves mark the the culmina¬ 
tion of cave-temple architecture in 
western India. 

Because of their relative newness, the 
Ellora Caves have not suffered the rava¬ 
ges of time and man to the extent visible 
at Ajanta. The latter, being the store¬ 
house of paintings, was also more vulne¬ 
rable to vandalism Than the sculptures at 
Ellora, which arc by their very nature far 
more enduring. 

It is the view of many, including emin¬ 
ent archaeologists, that the caves can only 
be preserved if ’ they are closed to the 
public, allowing in only serious scholars 
and researchers on a limited basis. This 
would be a blow to the Mahara.shtra Tou- 
ri.sm Development Corporation, which 
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ATAJAffTA 

One of India’s oldest and richest 
art galleries, the Ajanta Caves oRier 
details of a civilisation existing bet¬ 
ween the second century BC and the 
seventh century AD, making them 
important social documents. 

The paintings treat with a philoso- 
{Ay of life very different from our 
own. A study of them reveals secrets 
of their workmanship which had 
their effect on the later tradition of 
Indias^. 

ef characteristics of Ajanta 
use of paints created from 
Ic^Iy i^lable tninerals and vegeta- 
llextrous draughtmanship utd a 




command over techniques like shad¬ 
ing and colouring to creatp the 
impression of thtee-dimensiohal 
figures, as in the Padmapani and the 
Vajrapani Bodhisattvas. 


The Ajanta artists were past 
masters at ptniraying wtnnen in a 
variety moods. Largely painted in 
dark colours, their sensuality ii visi- 
Ue without d^racting from their ele- 
,gance. Sculptures oa die jMllars and 
walls are the Gandharvas or heaven¬ 
ly beings. 

The artists worked in dark caves 
with the illumination provid^ b]^ 
directing sunlight to the yaHs andeei^ 
lings with the hdlp 


tors. Today, the same system is resort¬ 
ed to, to show up the inside of the 
caves. 


ATEUORA 

At Ellora the most significant exca- 
vatmy activities were curied out 
frwn the sixth century AD, to 
tlw tenth century AD. A tentative 
chronology of the caves places it in 
duee broadicategories: die Buddhist 
caves, 550-750 AD, the Hindu caves, 
6(X)-875 AD and the Jain caves, 
800-1000 AD. 

All the Brahminical caves ate dedi¬ 
cated toLord Shiva. *1116 dei^ is wor- 
shi^jped syiabolipd]^ in the form of 
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HERITAGE 


has reccnlly drawn up a Rs 200-crore 
plan for the conservation and develop¬ 
ment of the Ajanta and Ellura sites. A 
three-member team from Japan’s Over¬ 
seas Economic Cooperation Fund 
(OECF) studied the blueprint of the plan 
and agreed to sanction Rs 75 crores for 
ifs first phase. The agreement will be 
signed in December this year. 

In view of the development plan, a US 
National Parks Service team had visited 
the sites in May this year. Their report 
recommended various conservation 
methods for the maintenance of the cave 
complexes. For the present, however, 
the caves are being slowly damaged 
beyond repair. 

"We n^ the money. There are no 
two ways about it. And there is really no 
rea.son why the caves should be locked 



the i^llic symbol ‘linga’. The sculp¬ 
tures which radiate the most power 
portray Shiva in his various 
manifestatitms. 

The Jain monasteries represent the 
Digambara sect. This is the sky-clad 
sect, as distiiKt from the Svetambara 
or white-clad sect. The temples iii 
this phase are typical of the Hindn 
style of iffchitecture. 

Statues of Lord Mahavira abound. 
Tte main shrine ctmtains the figure 
cd Vardhaoiana 'Mrdiatdm while the 
figtnes of P^vahatb arid Gomates- 
wara flank the sanctum sanctorium. 
This is, repetted in various shapes 
and daes. The door jambs and walls 
of fiiis period are richly decoitted. 


away from the public. It is something to 
see and remember. But what we do need 
is expertise and that is why we are going 
in for this plan," argues l5cv Mehta, the 
managing director of MTDC, who 
speaks with optimism of the scheme to 
alter the state of things at the caves. 
Crowd management and control top his 
list of priorities, he assures you. 

He has other, bigger plans as well. 
"We will preserve the caves and in 
return do good by the environment. 
Both of these go together," says Mehta. 

T he MTDC has as its first step purchas¬ 
ed about 625 acres of land around 
Ajanta, the fact of the land being barren 
encouraging the local villagers of Farda- 
pur to part with it easily. Tliose who do 
have the few and far-between stretches 
of irrigated land will be encouraged to 
go in for horticulture and modem 
methods of farming compatible with 
conservation policies. Though this 
seems a bit far-fetched, the MTDC offici¬ 
als seem pretty confident of success. 

As of now, the caves do need the 
peace and quiet for which they were 
chosen. Loud filmi music, filth and 
hawkers tend to destroy the tranquillity 
of the area as well as pose an actual 
threat to the stone of the caves. 

At Ellora, the Parks Service has 
recommended more modest landscap¬ 
ing as the the numerous caves above the 
main complex have faults and cracks in 
the rock. About a kilometer and a half 
has been ear-marked for development. 
Annual gra.s.se$ and small shrubs will be 
grown and the park made available for 
tourists. 

Blueprints usually look gwxl but only 
on paper. Without being too cynical 
about the government’s ability to main¬ 
tain any facility to compare with interna¬ 
tional standards, one wonders what they 
will make out of this development. An 
irate Mehta points out a fcw home 
truths. "Please look at our limitations. 
We don’t have the wherewithals 
because we undercharge for entrance 
tickets. Then, if we do have facilities, 
they are misused by the public who do 
not know how to treat things which 
don’t belong to them. The public wants 
to spend Rs 100 for a night’s stay and 
then demand 5-star surroundings. How 
is that possible?" However, he is optimis¬ 
tic that once they get the finances they 
are going to make a solid effort to 
improve and maintain standards. We 
can only wait and see. • 


CAVING IN 


Measures for improvement 


•To avoid disuirtring the ecologk^ 
b^ance, industrial and other activit¬ 
ies will have to be disallowed within 
a proposed nulius of 10 kilometers Of 
the site, as suggested by the ASl. 

•A massive afforestation plan to the 
tune of Rs 1.2 crores for Ajanta and 
Rs 1 crore for Ellora has also been 
suggested. Around the caves at Ajan¬ 
ta especially, the landscape has bent 
badly degraded. The US rep^ has' 
advised the recieatkm of a dMiduous 
forest which will have no commerci¬ 
al value but will serve tiw ecological 
needs of the area. 

•Alternate means of transport—such 
as battery-operated shuttle buses to 
ensure that pollution at the sites 
remains within permissible limits. 

•Setting up of museums and gardens 
to serve as tourist and picnic spot& 

•Library and hostel facilities for 
tho.se students of Buddhist ait and 
architecture who may want to study 
the caves over a period of time. Com¬ 
prehensive documentation tech¬ 
niques, complete with photographs 
I taken at t5-year intervals of the 
major monuments in the area. The 
plan also envisages an amphitheatre 
with a seating capacity of ^K). 

•At the entrance of the 7-kiiometre 
boundary there will be offices,'toi¬ 
lets, a shopping area, restaurants and 
information kiosks, 

] 

•Facilities at the Aurangabad aero¬ 
drome will be upgraded. A irew tenni- 
nal building is propored to be povid- 
ed at the cost of Rs 3 crores, and a pro¬ 
posed helipad to be provided tt the 
cost of Rs^ lakhs. 

•An area has also bem ear-marked 
for a deer park. 

•To oversee the implementttion of 
the plan, an on-tbe-site public agen¬ 
cy with tedinical professionals will 
coordinate with the Pidilic Woriu 
Oepaitment, the MTDC. the ASEaiid 
the Departmett of Eoresfry, 
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VIVA 

ITALIA! 

Eating out at Saeed Sattar's Farmhouse 


H is Farmhouse is—juslly- 
famous. And every soci¬ 
alite worth his, and her, 
champagne knows of the 
man, Saeed Sattar. But 
now thc,culinary skills of the former Air- 
India employee have found internation¬ 
al fame, with Sattar’s being featured in 
the travel section of nt) less than the mler- 
nutionally renowned The New York 
Times. 


It happened thus. The famed Merce 
Cunningham Group was in Bangalore 
for a perfonnance. Naturally, they were 
advised to partake of Farmhouse fare 
while they were in the city; a standard 
recommendation for all visitors (of a 
certain class, of course). 

But Saeed Sattar entertains his guests 
at dinner over weekends only: Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday. And so a special requ¬ 
est was put in by the Merce Cunningham 
Group: could he please extend him.self 
to a Tuesday, late after their 
performance? 

They had asked ever so nicely, had 
even shown a genuine intere.st in the 
architecture of the stone Farmhouse that 
Saeed has built. "So I agreed," says the 
man with a smile. And the next he knew 
was that on their return to America the 
archivist of the group had contacted The 
New York Times, which published a 
piece on Sattar. 

The meal had, obviously, been quite 
magniftcent. 


T raverse the 20-odd kilometres out of 
Bahgalore to Kalena Agrahara on 
Bannerghatta National Park Road. Go 
past Waheeda Rehman’s farm, Gharoun- 
da, and then im the gathering night, exe¬ 
cute a quiGj(,ifight onto a mud road, 
where a liit||iMus sticker guides you 
right into the'fWihouse. 

A few sprawling acres purchased 
almost teitv^ back, when Sattar decid- 
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ed that it was time that he gave his life a 
different flavour. A fruitful job at Air- 
India, with the kind of travel and exposu¬ 
re that enriches you from within, was 
chucked up, first for Rajneesh and Pune, 
and then, for the Farmhouse. 

Here, Sattar serves meals that would 
delight the most exacting of gourmets. 
In his colourful kitchen, Saeed conjures 
up soup which leaves the taste-buds 
tingling for more and such starters as a 
melon sorbet with mint and a dash of 
vodka. Hors d’oucvres could range from 
cheese and onion tarts in a very short- 
crust pastry to fillets of mackerel cooked 
in. white wine and garnished with dill. 

But allow the man to speak of his own 
creations: "The main meal can start with 
hot, crusty loaves of bread, both white 
and brown, with parsley and garlic but¬ 
ter This is when the soup comes in: indi¬ 
vidual bowls of lemon consomme with a 
touch of dry sherry. Then pasta, green 
tagliatelle in a ham and cheese sauce. 
Individual salads of fresh tom lettuce, 
cherry tomatoes quartered and tossed 
with cubes of creamy panecr. And then 
the main course: vitello tonnata 
(e.sca]opes of veal in tunasauce).Perhap$ 
dessert could be lemon chec.se-cake top¬ 
ped with whipped cream and a cube of 
pineapple." 

All of the above is but a sampling of 
Saeed Sattar’s culinary dexterity. There 
could be, and there normally is, a com¬ 
pletely different menu when diners axe 
allowed to visit. Allowed, because a seat 
at any of the Farmhouse’s tables is strict¬ 
ly by invitation only. You have to call 
and leave a message on Sattar’s answer¬ 
ing machine. If he doesn’t call back, 
well then, there it is. You have just miss¬ 
ed that only chance to partake of baby 
com and mushrooms with avocado dip, 
meat stewed in its own Juices with a hint 
of garlic, wild rice with melt- 
in-the-mouth fish fillet. 



The food, as is evident, is Continen¬ 
tal, or more precisely, Italian. Concurs 
Saeed, "My love affair with cooking 
flowered in Italy, that country of olives, 
grapes and'pasta where the Renaissance 
best infuses contemporary life and attitu¬ 
des. In Italy I acquired not only a subtle 
palate but the ’knowledge’ of food. In 
other people’s kitchens, in friendly little 
trattorias and from the maids and cooks 
of Italian aristrocracy I began to collect 
the little touches and details that are 
never written into recipe books." Like 
the using of the right strain of basil, for 
instance. The Farmhouse has its own 
basil plant, brought from Italy. 

Sattar also believes in going easy on 
the cooking. "The best food is the least 
cooked," he says. "Elaborate and compli¬ 
cated processes make food look and 
taste crude and stodgy. Cooking should 
be a sober, serious and thoughtful acti¬ 
vity, carried out with care and skill, with 
due regard for the quality of the 
ingredients?’ 

Equal attention is paid, before the 
actud cooking, to the planning of the 
menu, a skill in itself, according to 
Saeed. Very much like architecture 
where there are more dimension^ than 
one suspects. And so setting each other 
offare hot and cold, heavy a^li^mel- . 
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low and piquant, even as colour and tex¬ 
tures vie with each other for attention. 

How can they not, when each ingredi¬ 
ent has been freshly hand-picked by Sae- 
ed himself. Either from the garden, or 
from Bangalore’s Ru.ssell Market to 
which he drives down every Friday and 
Sunday morning. Saeed starts his sight- 
n-sinell journey from one end of Russell 
Market, with assorted society 
ladies—who have been waiting for his 
arrival—following him around. After 
all, if he stops to buy something for the 
Farmhouse, it has to be good enough for 
one’s own dinner table. 

W hat is brought back from Russell 
Market to the Farmhouse finds 
itself bettered in the process of transfor¬ 
mation. In this process, wife Ashrafa is 
an active participant. "She is very good 
with the starters and desserts," is 
Saeed’s full-handed compliment. Ashra¬ 
fa Sattar also makes her own breakfast 
cereals with Waheeda Rehman, which 
are marketed all over India under the Far¬ 
mhouse label. 

Saeed and Ashrafa discuss food the 
way graphic designers would their 
work. No wondert^n that regular guests 
include such gourmets as Vijay Mailya, 
Russi Mody, Naseeruddih hloni- 
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ca and Charles Correa, Bangalore’s ace 
fashion designer Prasad Bidapa and 
wife Judy, Raman Research Institute’s 
chief (and Dr C.V. Raman’s son) 
Radhakrishnan and wife Dominique 
and Girish and Saraswati Kamad, the 
last mentioned sharing her subscription 
to ‘Gourmet’ magazine with Saeed 
when not simply sitting and talking sau¬ 
ces with him. 

"We’ve also had Sir Peter Ham- 
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lyn," recalls Saeed, "though I must say. 
I've lost track of who all I’ve played host 
to. What is important is that my guest 
must know good food and make equally 
good conversation. Which is why I 
make it abundantly clear that even if 
weekends have become open house 
here, you can’t just walk in off the toad 
and expect to fed. The only people 
who cat here are friends and friends of 
friends." 

These friends and friends of friends 
find themselves set back by around Rs 
300 per couple at the end of the gastrono¬ 
mic delight served on simple tables by 
equally simply-clad attendants. In thia 
sense there is no special ambience about 
the place. It is the man and his food that 
make the difference, as he visits each 
teble in between fixing the courses to 
chat and crack little jokes. Regulars 
refer to it as "Saeed's black-kurta routi¬ 
ne," this being his choice of clothing dur¬ 
ing weekends. But it is a routine that 
each diner enjoys. 

For they come back for more from 
this man who obviously knows, well, 
his onions. All they are expected to 
know in return is their cauliflower from 
their broccoli. • 
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Cunying flavour 


London's Chutney Mary is judged the best Asian restaurant of the year 


T he rage in the heart of London’s 
posh Chelsea area is Anglo-Indian 
curry. And feeding it is the newly- 
opened Chutney Mary. The restaurant 
caters to all those wishing to taste the dif¬ 
ferent flavours of the subcontinent in 
those forgotten recipes from the memsa- 
hib’s kitchen. Not surprisingly, it is 
haunted by those looking for a little Indi¬ 
an attention, some gamishings of the Raj 
and a change from tandoori chicken. 
Guaranteed to make the eyes water and 
the mood nostalgic are dishes from the 
Chri.stian communities of Goa. 
Mangalore, Madras and Kerala. It’s 
coconut and spice and all things nice that 
are wooing the curry fans on King’s 
Road, Chelsea. 

And winning the Englishm^in’s heart 
through his stomach is 40-year-old 
restaurant proprietress Namita Punjabi. 
She’s also bagged the award for the best 
Asian restaurant of the year, presented 
by the 15,000-member Curry Club. 

"The Anglo-Indian recipes have 
evolved from the British presence in 
India," Punjabi told Sunday. "They 
were such dissimilar cultures, l^ut it was 
not possible to keep them separate. The 
British developed a taste for spices and 
the cooking was mostly done by Indian 
cooks. While it was the memsahib who 
would give the recipe, the cook would 
often put in a few spices on his own. 
This cuisine develop^ in pockets in the 
south, in Bombay and Goa and Calcutta 
and the hill stations. It was the menu ser¬ 
ved in the railway stations and in clubs 
and by those Indians who were entertain¬ 
ing the English. I still remember those 
flavours because I’m 40. But my cousin, 
who is 30, doesn’t. So I thought I’d try to 
get back those recipes before they arc for¬ 
gotten. My generation is the last link 
with this cuisine." 

Anglo-Indian cuisine takes up an enti¬ 
re section in the menu provided by Chut¬ 
ney Mary. Items such as Count^ Cap¬ 
tain, Lacy Cutlets and Hill Station Bread- 
and-Butter Pudding are already hot 
favourites. Then there are recipes from 
the south, two of the mo.st popular being 
the green Goan Chicken Curry and 
Masala Roast. 


Punjabi doesn’t believe in taking 
short-cuts; she believes in grinding fresh 
masala everyday, right down to the coco¬ 
nut paste. And ail the ingredients are 
imported from India. She spent a year 
and a half researching the menus which 
were carefully gathered from homes. 


yuppies from Chelsea, looking for a tren¬ 
dy night out. 

When Patrick Chapman, founder of 
the Curry Club, gave the award to Chut¬ 
ney Mary, he said it had won it because 
"of the restaurant's immaculate atten¬ 
tion to every detail and its superb 





Her cooks were chosen after extensive 
interviews and come from Goa, Calcut¬ 
ta, Delhi and Bombay. 

"We are unabashedly Indian," said 
Punjabi. "Many of the recipes have 
appeared for the first time. We try to be 
as innovative as we can and even serve 
western dishes like salmon kedgeree. 
We also do a tandoori salmon-and-crab 
cake." 

A graduate in economics, Punjabi 
used to be involved in the fashion indu.s- 
try in Bombay and Chutney Mary was a 
first venture into cuisine. Now diners to 
Chutney Mary range from celebrities 
like Prince I%iliip and Michael Caine to 


NAMiTA PUNJABI 

Her restaurant. 
Chutney Mary, is a 
tribute to the 
vanishing cuisine of 
Anglo-India 


cooking. It sets the standard for all other 
re.staurants to follow." he added. 

Britain’s 7,000 curry restaurants, 
most of which arc actually run by 
Bangladeshis from Sylliet, and speciali¬ 
se in a heavily tandoori output are close 
competition to Chutney Mary, with eleg¬ 
ant and innovative cuisine. In a country 
where Indian curry restaurants open at 
the rate of one a day—London itself has 
about 1,700 Indian restaurants—Punja¬ 
bi has a lot to pat herself on the back 
about. Forty years after Independence, a 
‘chutney Mary’ (figuratively, an Angli¬ 
cised Indian woman) is the talk of the 
town again.* 
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adha 
Sangam 
complete. So 
Govinda’s 
brother, 
Kirtikumar, 

now feels free to come clean 
about his real reason for drop¬ 
ping Di vya Bhaiti and replac¬ 
ing her with Juhi Chawla in 
the film; his discomfiture at 
the umpteen phone calls his 
earlier heroine kept making 
to him. "I could not accept 
her invitations," tie blurt^ 
out, blushing at the thought 
of the entanglement that 
could have ensued. 

Well, as usual, Kirti’s loss 
is Govinda's gain. The boy 
from Virar is thrilled with 
the attention, phone calls 
and invitations he has been 
enjoying from Divya, heed¬ 
less of wife Sunita’s tearful 
reproaches. 








the Bobby babe had chosen 
the time to air-dash to Lon¬ 
don and kiss Sunny Oeol a 
speedy recovery from his ill¬ 
ness. The Delhi electorate, 
quick to find out. had taunted 
Khanna with the advice that 
he first learn to look after his 
wife before taking on the res¬ 
ponsibility of a constituen¬ 


cy. A humiliated Khanna 
resolved not to let himself in 
for any of that again. 

And so, he got his 
daughters to manipulate 
their mama into agreeing 
that the family of four fly 
down to Delhi together. 
There, the couple posed for 
pictures together, attended 


One of his chamchas may 
have once insisted that 
"Govinda doesn’t get caught 
easily". But then neither 
does Divya. Ask Pehlaj 
Nihalni and sons. 







hen Rajesh 
Khanna lost 
n his election to 

L.K. Advaiu 
last time—if 
^ only by a few 

had blamed 
ged wife Dimple 
a for his defeat. For 
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the signing of noniin»- 
tion papers together...and 
then Dimple was back in 
Bombay and in the arms of 
her married lover. Tch tch, 
how sorry people are for 
Rajesh. Even Shatrughan 
Sinha is. 


0 

here a season- 
ed AmitaUi 
r 1'^^Bachchan fai- 
led, newco- 
mer Manisba 
Koirala 

succeeded: by ensuring that 
Saudagar Subhash Ghai is 
so caught in his own web 
that the infamous sho\^an 
doesn’t know how to get out 
of it. 

Remember the Deva con¬ 
troversy and how Ghai got 
all the sympathy and .support 
k when he made Bachchan a 
victim of his famous tricks? 
Well, he couldn’t do the 
same a .second time. Not 
with Manisha. Her mother 
wouldn’t allow it. The 
moment he got funny (the 
Koirala family called it gett¬ 
ing lecherous), mama was on 
a long-distance line to Kath¬ 
mandu, papa (who is the 
nephew of the present Pritiw 
Minister of Nepal and the 
son of the ex-PM) took the 
first flight to India and Sub¬ 
hash got the shock of his life 
when the Koiralas straighten¬ 
ed him out in front of tte enti¬ 
re unit. 

As if ail this wasn’t 
enough, Ghai got another 
heart attack when his favou¬ 
rite hero Vivek Mushran was 
heard criticising his mentor 
in [xiblic. "1 know I owe him 
a lot for introducing me to 
the film industry," he was 
heard telling a friend at a fU- 
<mland party, "but Subhashji 
had no business to behave so 
badly with Manisha." 

So this was one trick that 
blew up in Ghai’s own fk:e. 
Right, Meenak^ Sesdiadri, 
Madhuri Oiut. Sooika Gill? 











THE LITERARY LIFE 


Ftom Rusidn with love 


His name may be Bond—but he prefers a typewriter to a Walther 
PPK, and bun-omelettes to Beluga 


U nlike his ficliona) namesa¬ 
ke. Mr Blind favours nei¬ 
ther fast cars nor mailinis 
(shaken, not stirred) The 
latter don’t go down well 
with his ulcer and the lornier have no 
place in the tiny bylanes of Mussourie. 


IS really to be found in its small towns" Take a walk with him on the Mail and 
Ruskin Bond IS to be found at Ivy Cot- you are sure to be accosted by at least 
tage, Mussourie, which has become half-a-do 7 en people who want to know 
something of a tourist landmark. Being just how then Mr Bond is today. F-aiter- 
the literary don of a tourist resort has its mg the lobby of a hotel. Bond is stopped 
pitfalls, as Bond has learned sometimes by an overwhelmed manager. "Oh. Mr 
to his dismay Everyone from local siki- Bond, we have been waiting for this visit 
ahtes to public school boys, who have for so long." Mr Bond smiles gently, as 
grown up on a healthy diet ol Ruskin always, exchanges a few polite words, 
Bond’s fiction, wants to claim him. and carries on. Later over tea and bun- 

omclettes. Bond 
admits that it dixis 
require considera¬ 
ble skill to deal with 
the adulation. 


At 57, the lileraiy eminence arise of ahtes to public school boys, who hate 
Mussourie, is India’s best-known grown up on a healthy diet ol Ruskin 

writer ol fiction, who has, ama- Bond’s fiction, wants to claim him. 
zingly. been able to 
eke a living almost 
exclusively out of 
writing since the 
age of 17. There 
were two brief 
stints of working 
odd jobs, but he 
adds, "Those were 
my struggling 
years. I was soon 
fed up and came to 
live in Mussourie " 

That was in 
1964. and Ruskin 
Bond, author of 
some 200 short sto¬ 
nes, a similar num¬ 
ber of Journalistic 
essays (including a 
monthly column 
for the US-based 
Christian Science 
Monitor), 40 

children’s books, 
four novels and. 
more recently, texts 
for coffee-table 
books, has not look¬ 
ed back since. 

He hasn’t needed 
to. Ruskin Bond’s 
Mussourie is the 
inspiration for his 
short stories and 
novels. It is, "the 
heart of India, dn 
unupped source of Ik 

vast human potenti- li^oiid’s liouse III Musyoufle lias Decome 

ai". For as Bond something Of a tourlst landmark. Anil the writof has 
S to diecovered the pttfalle of being a local celebrity 

At Shamli "India 



R uskin Bond 
learned how to 
read by reading 
upside down. His 
schiKil-teacher 
father would allow 
the pre-schooler to 
attend classes as a 
special treat and the 
young Ruskin 
would stand on the 
last bench and peer 
over the shoulders 
of the boy sitting in 
front of him to sec 
what he was 
reading. Years 
later, the writer will 
occasionally hold a 
book upside down. 

It was Bond 
senior who inculcat¬ 
ed in this rather pre¬ 
cocious child a love 
for and interest in 
writing. At the age 
of nine when most 
boys are out catch¬ 
ing tadpoles, maim¬ 
ing crows or doing 
whatever else com¬ 
es naturally to nine- 
year-olds . Ruskin 
had begun keeping 
adiary. "It wasacol- 
lection of lists 
actually— Tavou- 
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rile movie stars, singers, that sort of 
thing," he clarifies But it was a diitry all 
the same and it taught Bond the discipli¬ 
ne of writing something every day. 

The death of his father when he was 
ten hroiighi an end to all that. He had so 
lai lived in such places as Kasauli 
(where he was bom), Jamnagar and the 
tea estates ofOoty. Now Ruskin moved 
to Dehra Dun with his mother and step¬ 
father Bond does not talk too much 
about those years although many of his 
stones talk about lonely boys in search 
of Iriends among their peers. "The past 
IS always close behind you. Yet, there is 
a sense of perspective and, inevitably, a 
sense of pathos. But it is not tragedy," he 
says, 

Ilu’ Room On The Rooj. Bond’s first 
hook written at 17 during a four-year 
stint in hngland won him the John Lle¬ 
wellyn Rhys Memorial Pri/.e, and also 
got him enough money to buy him a pas¬ 
sage back home. "1 decided then that I 
would make a living out of writing," 
says Bond He was 19 

Living was easy then for an enterpris¬ 
ing man on his own m Dehra Dun. The 
Rs 50 cheques from The Illustrated 
Weekly of India and The Statesman were 
sup|tlcmented by the Rs 5 money orders 
he receised from the now-defunct 
Madras-based Ms Ma)’a:ine of India to 
which Bond would sell all his reject'.. "It 
wasn’t a bad payment. I could see three 
movies w'lih the money." 

But Bond soon realised that Rs 5 
money orders could not keep up with the 
escalating cost of living and so he mov¬ 
ed to Delhi. He is ambiguous, one sus¬ 
pects deliberately so, about those years. 
"I w'as working, ” he says simply. But 
then one fine day in 1964 he chucked it 
all up and arrived in Mussourie—on the 
foothills of the Himalayas, yet close 
enough to Delhi. He has not moved out 
since; even during his editorship of the 
now-defunct Imprint he would sift 
through manuscripts from his cottage in 
Mussourie 

W hether Bond’s presence in Mus¬ 
sourie has anything to do with it or 
not IS hard to say. but of late this little 
town has emerged as something of a lite¬ 
rary centre. The writer, Stephen Alter, 
who IS currently away in Hgypt teaching 
a course in Rnglish at the university, 
lives here. Cousin Tom, the actor, visits 
often and is quite involved in Mussourie 
sports, says Bond, who seems to be 
the only member of the literary set who 
is rooted in Mussourie. Freelance travel 


I writers and essayists Hugh and Colleen 
Gantzer pop in and out. as does Bill Ait- 
ken, the railway buff who shuttles bet¬ 
ween Delhi, Mussourie and wherever 
else the Indian Railways go. His book on 
the railway system is due out later this 
year. 

Then there was the late Dhiren Bha- 
gat who had rented a cottage not far from 
Bond’s from where he planned to write 
novels. But, says Bond, his journalistic 
commitments meant that he was always 
haring off to some place. "He was a non¬ 
stop talker, always catching up with the 
latest ba/aar gossip. He didn’t do much 
writing in Mussourie," says Bond affec¬ 
tionately. Bhagat, in fact, had tried hard 
to convince Bond to start a local gossip 
and scandal sheet. Bond demurred. "1 
don’t think I’d have been left with many 
friends if I had, ” he says. 

The most recent addition to the set is 
Victor Banerjee, better known as an 
actor than a writer (a sign outside his cot¬ 
tage in Landour warns ‘Beware Rabid 
Thespian'). "It must be catching in the 
air," says Bond Banerjee has recently 
written a ghost story, which Bond descri¬ 
bes as "really quite gixxl". 

Bond disagrees with the notion that to 
be a good writer you have to travel a lot, 
or at least be based in a big city. "Jane 
Austen and the Brontes never saw anyth¬ 
ing of the world and even Faulkner spent 

Mussourie 

masala 

A home away from home 
for the peaceable writer 

O ver the last decade, the smdl hill 
station of Mu,ssourie in Uttar 
Pradesh has become an artistic and 
literary centre. Several artists, 
writers and actors have made it their 
home—and in some cases, a home 
away from home. 

Ruttcbi Bond is Mussourie’s best- 
known writer, having lived there 
since 1964 when the town was 
quieter and qumhter. He is someth¬ 
ing of SR institution in the hills and 
his house is a tourist landmark. Bond 
-nuely yenlures out of Mussourie. He 
imprint during the Emergen¬ 
cy, but insisted that he tyotfUd oi# 



function by having copy mailed to 
him. Once it was edited, he would 
mail it back. He rarely set fool in the 
magazine’s Bombay editorial offices. 

Tom Alter ks .Stephen’s cousin but 
spends lc$.s time in Mu.s.souric 
bwausc Bombay cinema keeps him 

-- - - busy playing the 

evil white man in 
^ innumerable pot- 

j Ic * boilers. Neverthc- 
I I ya. i less, he is quite' 

/ involved in the 

Mussourie sports 
scene. 


Stephon Alter, the highly regard¬ 
ed Indo-Anglian novelist lives in 
Mussourie, far away from the hurly- 
burly of the publishing world. At pre¬ 
sent. however, he is in Egypt team¬ 
ing a course in English at the univer¬ 
sity. He is the author ofRenukdii^ 
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has edited various collections for 
Penguin. 

Dhiren Bhagat discovered Mus- 
sourie in the last two years of his life. 
Because he was brought up in Bom¬ 
bay and had made 
Delhi his home, he 
was used to a 
frenetic lifestyle. 
Mussourie provi 
ded an escape and 

, I that he could 
write two books: a 

fl/i. _ Punjab travelogue 

and a partly autobiographical novel. 
Sadly, he died before either could be 
finished. 

Hugh and CoHaen Qantzer pop 

in and out of Mussourie but spend 
most of their time on the road in their 
capacity as India’s most prolific pair 
, travel writers. 


Ruskin 

Bond's 

Mussourie is the 
inspiration for 
his short stories 
and novels. And 
the small hill 
town Is fast 
becoming home 
to a literary set 


Bill AHken’s light, humorous pie¬ 
ces helped e.stablish Bombay’s Sun- 
itciy Observer in the early Eighties, 
though Aitken preferred to remain in 
the hills and give Bombay a miss. A 
railway buff. Aitken shuttles bet¬ 
ween Delhi. Mussourie and wher- 
ever'clsc the Indian Railw.nys go. 

Victor Banorjee tends to spend 
mo.st of his time in Mussourie. 

Bengali producers find it nearly 
impossible to contact him there, 
which suits the fiercely individualis¬ 
tic Banerjee fine. These days, he 

turns down film 
roles by the dozen, 
lives a peaceful 
life in the hills and 
has'even taken to 
writing. Bond says 
a ghost story that 
Baneijee has 
produced isn't 


most of his time in Kentucky," he points 
out. And in Mussourie, of course, there 
is no shortage of intellectual stimulation 
for a person with literary ambitions. 
"There's no organised group, like the 
Bloomsbury group," says Bond. "It’s 
very casual, but we meet often and talk 
about wlwt’s happening in the world." 

But. as Bond hastily reminds you. he 
has had his fair share of controversy. A 
short story published in Debonair in 
Id?.*! landed him in court on an obsceni¬ 
ty charge. The Sensiialisi is a story about 
a hemiit wht) has renounced the world 
after a rather wild youth. .Sitting in the 
mountains the hermit recalls those days 
and escapades "Looking back it was 
great fun. but at that time it was worry¬ 
ing having to go to Bombay twice a 
month." he recalls 

At the end of it, Bond was honourably 
.icquitted, but in a sense it cramped his 
style 

D espite some trouble with his eyes. 

Bond continues to write for at least 
three hours eveiy morning Mis house in 
Mussourie. with its threadbare Garhwal 
rugs and crammed bookshelves (Poe. 
l-aulkner, Mencken and Yeats seem to 
be favourites), belies the impression that 
here lives one ol India’s most prolific 
writeis But then Bond doesn’t look like 
the sort ol person who has :iny patience 
with trills 

Ol late. Bond has been concentrating 
more on writing lor children. "It hasn’t 
been hard to make the switch," he says. 
'Children always put more intelligent 
and direct questions to you They don’t 
vacillate and they want the truth ’’ 
Penguin India will be launching its 
children’s imprint , Tuffin, later this 
year with a collection of Bond’s short 
stories. 

In the autumn of his hie Bond regrets 
that he cannot travel to small places as 
often as he used to. His world has been 
getting smaller and smaller as he now 
remains more or less confined to Mus¬ 
sourie. But with the advent of the litera¬ 
ry set, the writer certainly doesn’t want 
for company. 

Indian publishing certainly has come 
a long way since the days when Bond 
first declared that he would make a liv¬ 
ing out of his writing. But if Mussou- 
rie’s literary set continues the way it is, 
publishers had better set theireyes north¬ 
ward. In the foothills of the Himalayas a 
tiny, though as yet unknown, band is 
hard at work. • 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. QANQAOHAR 


Catastrophe, confusion 

and cricket 


Natural and man-made calamities rock the nation 


Three calamities, one 
natural and two man¬ 
made, featured during 
the week. The earth¬ 
quake at Uttarkashi 
and Garhwal region 
was best covered by 
The Hindustan Times whose photogra¬ 
pher Sanjay Shamia came out with some 
stunning pictures which revealed the ext¬ 
ent of damage and untold human suffe- 
nng. The Economic Times once again 
proved its versatility with some excell¬ 
ent write-ups on the origin of earthqua¬ 
kes and whether predicting their occur¬ 
ence will be possible. R. 
Ramachandran’s ‘Structuring a respon¬ 
se’, accompanied by a sketch of the reg¬ 
ion of tremors and a box on ‘Shivers and 
shakes’, was informative and readable. 

Now to the man-made calamities. 
The happenings at Ayodhya once again 


captured wide media attention. While 
most newspapers blamed the arrests of 
V.P. Singh and his followers, the Daily 
of Bombay blamed the former Pnme 
Minister for trying to create tension in a 
situation where anything could have hap¬ 
pened. Most sections of the media were 
critical of the wait-and-watch attitude of 
the Narasimha Rao government. The 
UP government was blamed for replac¬ 
ing the Central Reserve Police with 
units of the hated Provincial AmiecfCon- 
stabulory and allowing the unabashed 
jingoism of the Vishwa Hindu Panshad 
and its allies. 

And now to the other man-made cala¬ 
mity, the cancellation of the Pakistan 
team’s tour of India to play five one-day 
internationals. The media, while being 
highly critical of the sabotage by the 
Shiv Sena supremo, Bal Thackeray, also 
wondered if this was the suitable time to 


have sporting fixtures with a country 
which is actively encouraging subver¬ 
sion at all levels. 

Let one thing be made clear. One can¬ 
not isolate sports from politics. Thus the 
media furiously speculated on the 
strange alliances and alleged conspirac¬ 
ies which led to the cricket fiasco.^T/ie 
Times of India speculated whctfier 
Thackeray was the only actor in a show 
which included Bombay and Maha¬ 
rashtra politicians, cricket officials, the 
state chief minister, senior Cabinet 
ministers and even the PM. 

Why did defence minister Sharad 
Pawar on the eve of the Bombay match 
make a bitter anti-Pakistan speech, 
knowing fully well that its significance 
would be picked up by the anti-Muslim 
Sena'? Pawar also did not condemn the 
anti-Pakistan rhetoric let loo.se by 
Thackeray. The cancellation of the tour 
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and that of the Bombay match were shat¬ 
tering blows to the BCCI (Board of Con¬ 
trol for Cricket in India) president and 
minister for tourism and civil aviation, 
Madhavrao Scindia, and the Maha¬ 
rashtra chief minister. Sudhakarrao 
Naik. These two are supposed to be 
close to Sharad Pawar and yet suffered 
most from the fallout of the cancellation 
which is directly linked to Pawar’s 
speech at Thane. Sections of the media 
also reported that home minister S.B. 
Chavan was quite happy that the Bom¬ 
bay match was cancelled and the Wank- 
hede Stadium pitch defiled because 
these showed the state chief minister in a 
rather poor light. The permutations and 
combinations are indeed more puzzling 


tion prtKess of the BCCI, Why didn’t he 
do it then? Here is the explanation: 
"Nobody can be a cricketer and a cartoo¬ 
nist at the same time. When you play 
cricket your fingers get u.sed to clutch¬ 
ing the willow. After that it is difficult 
for you to get your fingers to curl around 
a pencil or a paint brush. The more delic¬ 
ate lines then become difficult to draw 
and paint." 

Gosh, how the history of the country 
might have changed had Thackeray opt¬ 
ed for cncket rather than cartooning and 
then politics. The Shiv Sena would not 
have been formed at all and wc would be 
watching Imran Khan and Co. in action. 


Sona stuff 


would see to it that they did not reach the 
readers. Well, that is press freedom for 
you! 

That was just the beginning. The Bom¬ 
bay Union of Journalists and other orga¬ 
nisations arranged a protest meeting in 
front of the Sena office The party activ¬ 
ists beat up and stabbed four Journalists 
as groups of policemen stood by 
watching. Mind you, it’s the same Bom¬ 
bay police whose members stood by in 
large numbers even as the Wankhede 
Stadium pitch was vandalised by Sena 
goons. That gives one an idea of the ext¬ 
ent of infiltration of the Sena members 
into the police force. 


Newspaak 


than even the googlies of someone like 
Abdul Qadir. 

In this context, I am reminded of a 
Tamil proverb which refers to the ano¬ 
maly of pinching a baby and then rock¬ 
ing its cradle. After being instrumental 
in getting the Pakistan tour cancelled, 
Bal Thackeray wrote about his love for 
the game in Sunday Mid-0ay\ He had 
played the game in the bylanes of Dadar, 
a Bombay suburb, and could count most 
of the Bombay and Indian players as his 
personal friends. Who knows! Accord¬ 
ing to the Shiv Sena supremo, he could 
have turned out to be a professional 
cricketer had he gone through the selec- 


The cricket fallout had yet another 
serious impact on the media. To teach 
the editor of a Marathi eveningcr 
Mahanagar (which bitterly attacked the 
Sena stand on the cricket tour) a lesson, 
goons belonging to the party ransacked 
the office of the paper, damaged proper¬ 
ty and injured members of its staff. 

'I he man who really rules Bombay 
declared, "When innocent people are 
being killed in the country by terrorists, 
why do you make a hue and cry if a few 
chairs are broken in a newspaper offi¬ 
ce?" And if newspapers did not publish 
news of his party activities, his workers 


Suma Varughese, editor of Society, 
telephoned with a clarification. She 
admitted that the magazine had erred in 
not checking on the charges levelled by 
Kaveri Mukherjee against hotelier 
P.R.S. Oberoi (Media muxings, 27Octo¬ 
ber — 2 November 1991), but it had not 
"acknowledged that the points made by 
the hotel chain were valid". The point 
the column wanted to make was that the 
media should be more careful while 
publishing serious, personal charges 
levelled by any X against any Y. What is 
at stake is the credibility of the 
publication. • 
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On th eir Marx 

Indian communists prepare to settle their differences 


Senous soul- 

searching is on among 
the Indian communist 
parties and new initia¬ 
tives are being con¬ 
templated to consolid¬ 
ate left unity. Last 
month, the CPI, 
CPKM) and the 
CPI(ML), which have vastly different 
ideological moorings, came out with 
their official positions regarding the 
changes in the communist world and 
indications of their future strategies. 

Draft policy resolutions prepared by 
the CPI and the CPI{M) in view of their 
upcoming party congresses early next 
year have reveled their discomfiture in 
coming to terms with the events in the 
USSR. On the other hand, the CPI(ML), 
the youngest of the trio, has displayed 
greater finesse in coping with the ideolo¬ 
gical challenge. 

The CPI, as a matter of fact, has remai¬ 
ned true to its legacy of doing what 
Moscow does. It is reported that the par¬ 


ty has prepared a resolution advocating 
the renunciation of Marxism-Leninism 
as its guiding principles, while uphold¬ 
ing the broad regimen of "scientific soci¬ 
alism". Although the draft is yet to be 
endorsed by the party’s national,coun¬ 
cil. the apostatic^ suggestion raised a 
storm in the CPI’s Bengal unit and is 
said to have caused fissures in the sou¬ 
thern units of the party. 

A draft .^5-page document prepared 
by the CPI(M) central committee has, 
however, reaffirmed its unshakable 
faith in Stalinism, but has admitted that 
the party had failed to foresee the 
cataclysmic changes that were to sweep 
the Soviet Union. And this despite the 
fact that It had all along maintained close 
relations with the CPSU (Communist 
Piuly of the Soviet Union) and senior 
Marxists frequently travelled to 
Moscow. It could be one of two things: 
the CPl(M) leaders lacked insight; or the 
system prevailing there was bewitching- 
ly deceptive. 

In fact, the party has admitted more. 


0 

After stubbornly refusing to concede the 
changes taking place the world over, the 
party has finally said that it had woefully 
underestimated the powers of capitalism 
and that gross distortions had crept into 
the scx:ialist system. "This led not only 
to the failure to realise the full potential 
of widening and deepening socialist 
democracy and popular people’s partici¬ 
pation but also to distortions such as 
growing bureaucratism, violatio/5, of 
socialist legality and suppression of indi¬ 
vidual freedom," the document stated, 
thus causing people’s alienation from 
the party and the state. 

While the two bigger outfits arc shift¬ 
ing their stand rapidly, the Naxalites, 
who formed a Maoist rump withing the 
CPl(M) till the formation of the 
CPI(ML) in l%9, arc more at ease. In a 
signed article in the October issue of 
Liberation, the party journal, CPI(ML) 
general secretary Vinesd Mishra has said 
that the developments in the Soviet 
Union have vindicated the party's piisi- 
tion. The CPI(ML) had consistently 
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Members only 

Sikkim's inclusion in the NEC is still uncertain 


opposed the CPSU’s hegemony in 
eastern Europe, Russia’s superpower 
status and its adventures in Czechoslova¬ 
kia, Afghanistan and Cambodia. 

Mishra explains that his party welco¬ 
med the rise of Mikhail Gorbachev 
because pf his "measures dismantling 
the superpower status of Soviet Russia 
and bringing democratic reforms within 
a highly authoritarian system". 

While the CPl(M) initially rejoic¬ 
ed over the coup staged by the gang of 
eight and then heaped blame on the West 
for its failure, the CPI(ML) takes a more 
objective view. "If we don’t support the 
coup It is only because...the coup did not 
enjoy even a minimal popular support. If 
we don’t make any hue and cry over the 
American interference in Russia’s inter¬ 
nal aff airs, if we don ’ t weep for the demi - 
se of the Communist Party there, it is so 
because there is no voice being rai.sed 
against all this from within the Soviet 
Union...If the Soviet people, after 74 
years of experience with .socialism, have 
decided to reject it, how can we advoca¬ 
te its imposition through the army, KGB 
and martial law!" 

Despite their widely divergent percep¬ 
tions, the three communist parties are, 
however, thinking of closing ranks in 
the face of Marxism’s growing isola¬ 
tion. The CPI(M)’s draft policy resolu¬ 
tions try to mend matters with the 
CPI(ML) by suggesting that the 
Naxalite outfit be included in the Left 
Front. This is a major policy shift, as the 
CPl(M) had treated the Naxalitcs as poli¬ 
tical outcasts for more than a decade and 
had often collaborated with the Con¬ 
gress in wrecking the fledgling force in 
the early Seventies. 

For their part, the Naxalitcs and the 
CPI had been advocating broader left 
unity for a long time, but the suggestion 
had been earlier rejected out of hand by 
the CPI(M) leadership. The Marxists 
now say that the Naxalitcs led by Mishra 
are no longer wedded to violence and 
their eagerness to join the political main¬ 
stream could facilitate understanding 
between the two parties. But the Left 
Front government remains a stumbling 
block on the road to unity. The CPI(ML) 
is still bitterly critical of many of the 
CPI(M)-led coalition’s actions in the 
state. 

But every action has an opposite and 
equal reaction. If the Communist Party 
is disintegrating in Russia, the Left 
Front might consolidate itself in India 
by taking on a new constituent. • 
AaMOupUt/Cmleuttm 


There will be no new 
member of the North¬ 
eastern Council, at 
least for the time 
being. The meeting of 
the NEC, held on 28 
October in Shillong. 
POLITICS was widely expected 
Sikkim as 

the newest member. But this was not the 
case, as the question of new members 
wa.sn’t even on the meeting’s agenda. 
Even so, it became quite apparent that in 
spite of Sikkim’s aggressive pleas for 
membership, there is bound to be some 
opposition from the states that make up 
the NEC. 

However, at the outset, the chief mini¬ 
sters ol the member states had extended 


cauMOfSilikiin 

support to Sikkim’s bid. But there were 
pragmatic problems. If one more mem¬ 
ber was allowed into the NEC, it would 
mean less money for all members. 

In Sikkim, there is a surpnsing unani¬ 
mity favouring the state’s inclusion in 
the NEC, regardless of political alTilia- 
tion. Kazi Lhendup Dorji, who played a 
major role in bringing Sikkim into the 
Indian Union, is the most vocal of tlie 
bunch. He favours NEC membership as 
he feels that the state could then become 
more a part of the national mainstream. 
Chief minister Nar Bahadur Bhandari, 
who was initially hesitant, also supports 
the idea. The state’s Pradesh Congress 
Committee president, Ashok Subba, 
had strongly demanded a place for Sik¬ 
kim in the NEC at the last meeting of the 


North-casicm Congress Ctiordination 
Committees (NECCC), an organisation 
which had accommodated Sikkim. The 
latter is at a loss as to what to do, so a 
panel headed by A.ssam chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia was constituted to look 
into the demand. 

At the NEC meeting itself, Saikia did 
not mention any proposal of redefining 
the organisation’s jurisdiction. But he 
was certain on one point: that the NEC 
would not be allowed to become a sort of 
regional Planning Commission. 

However, there is some resentment 
against Assam amongst the member .sta¬ 
tes. The feeling is that A.ssam has been 
taking the lion’s share of NFiC funds. 
Nagaland chief minister Vamuzo 
demanded a change in the existing sys¬ 


tem of fund allocation which is based on 
population. He mooted the idea of each 
state being allotted ten per cent of the 
total funds while the remaining 3U per 
cent would be used for the development 
of backward areas. Gegong Apang of 
Arunachal Pradesh complained that the 
larger states gained the most from the 
system of fund allocation, a f eeling echo¬ 
ed by Mizoram CM Lalthanhawla. 

It IS impossible to gauge whether this 
meeting was a success. The most discus¬ 
sed topic, that of Sikkim’s inclusion, 
wasn’t even raised at the meeting. 
Money was the root of all discussions. 
And as known to all, money matters can 
be pretty messy. • 

Rabf/lt Choudhury/SliUlOHg 
andOaagtok 
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Blood in the streets 


The Hnuir insurgency movement gains momentum 


The insurgency niove- 
mcnl in Mi/oram did 
not die out after the 
peace accord signed 
between the Centre 
anil Laidenga in 1986. 
The Hniars, a minori¬ 
ty tribal group, has 
decided that a guerril¬ 
la movement is the best way to release 
pent-up emotions It is not as if they 
i sprang upoveniight. Their demand lor a 
j homeland and the consequent guerrilla 
actions have been a part o( Mi/oram for 
the pasi three years. 

.Security oflicials had not paid much 
attention to the movement, preferring to 
I think ol the Umar insurgent.s as tm-pot 
j revoluiion.iiies But now they realise 
that the Umars mean business and have 
graduated to bigger things, such as bank 
hold-ups and bombings, apart from the 
occasional ambiisb. 

The Hmar People's Convention 


(HPC.’), the apex political bixly of the 
guerrillas, claimed responsibility lor a 
powerful bomb blast that killed tour m 
a government bus at Vairengtei, in north 
Mizoram, on 28 September. The blast 
left four dead. Activists of the llniar 
Volunteer Cell (HVC). the armed wing 
of the UPC, have fanned out into the 
Cachar region of A.ssam from which 
they have staged several bank robberies. 

The authorities have finally woken up 
to the problem, cspeeially as the HPC- 
HVe are forging links with the Muivah 
faetion of the dreaded National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN). Concietc 
evidence of this was provided lollowmg 
the recovery ol a document from a Umar 
guerrilla involved in a shoot-out during 
an attempted bank robbery in a Mi/o vil¬ 
lage. A home guard was killed m the 
encounter. 

In early September, a self-styled 
NSCN captain, Hopson Ningshen. and 
an HVC ultra were nabbed by the police 




HI a chase after yet another attempted 
bank robbery. I'.vidence pointed to this 
being a |oini operation between the two 
militant outfits Interrogation of Hopson 
confirmed what security oflicials fetired 
most He revealed that the HPC-HVC 
combine had set up a number ol 
hideouts in the Hmar-dominated Chu- 
rachandpur district of south-west Mam- 


United unions 


Shankar Guha Niyogi ’.v death becomes a rallying point 
for the Chattisgarh labour movement 


Chhattisgarh is seeth¬ 
ing with discontent. 
The murder of trade 
union leader Shankar 
Guha Niyogi in Bhilai 
on 28 September, has 
made various 

working-class leaders 
close ranks, and has, 
in effect, strengthened the struggle of 
the lowly paid casual labourers of the 
industrial estates of Bhilai and Raipur. 

Spearheading the agitation is Asho 
Niyogi, widow of Shankar Guha Niyo¬ 
gi. who has started a dharna with 5,000 
workers to press her demands for the arr¬ 
est of some well-known industrialists 
named in the FIR by her, a probe into 
economic offences allegedly committed 
by them, a better deal for the workers of 
the region and the dismissal of the BJP 
government in the state. 

About 200 labour and social welfare 
organisations in different parts of the 
country have expressed their solidarity 


with the agitation being led by the Chhat¬ 
tisgarh Mukti Morcha (CMM), to which 
Asho Niyogi belongs. The leaders of 
the.se activist group.s—^whose list reads 
like a ventable who’s who of political 
and social activists—have formed the 
Chhattisgarh Andolan Ke Mitra 
(Friends of the Chhattisgarh Move¬ 
ment) and held protest rallies all over 
India. 

On 13 November, the CMM along 
with powerful social action and environ¬ 
mentalist groups such as the Chhattis¬ 
garh Bandhuva Mukti Morch, Save Nar¬ 
mada Movement, the People's Union 
for Civil Liberties (PUCL), Chhattis¬ 
garh Mahila Jagriti Sangathan and the 
Bhopal Gas Pidit Mukti Morcha has 
planned to hold a mass rally in Bhopal 
and present a memorandum to the Gover¬ 
nor, demanding the dismissal of the BJP 
goverrunent headed by chief minister 
Sundcrial Patwa. CMM president Janak 
Lai Thakur has announced that the mem¬ 
bers of his organisation will begin a pro¬ 


longed non-violent agitation and court 
arrest from 4 November. 

Dr Brahma Deo Sharma, a retired 
lA.S officer and a Conner commissioner 
of Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes who has the backing of 40 social 
organisations, has formed an organisa¬ 
tion called the Bharat Jan Andolan and 
has thrown in his lot with the CMM. 
Sharma has visited Bhilat twice already 
and is detcnninedly campaigning for 
justice at all popular forums. 

Farmers too have Joined hands with 
the CMM in protesting against Niyogi’s 



Niyogi: invInelM* In botti Ufo and itoatti 
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(Left) Lalthanhawla: thus far and no 
further; (above) sometimes the police 
are lucky with Insurgents 


pur. an area burtlcring ihc dinar habitat 
of north Mi/oram L.ocatcd in llic dense 
juiij’les ol Senvon and I'lppai, the sane- 
tiianes are beinj: used b\ batlle seaned 
Naga veteians to impart training to the 
dinai militants I’o erase any doubts, it 
has eome to light that the NS('N gifted 
two light maehme-guns. two small 
maehme-guns and lour earb’-nes to the 


Hmars. 

However, HPC leader Hmingch- 
hungnung does not like his band to be 
called an insurgent group. The former 
schoolteacher .says the struggle is a 
"fully democratic" one. The Hmars are 
demanding an autonomous homeland in 
the hilly regions of north Mi/oram 
under the provisions of the .Sixth Schedu¬ 
le of the Constitution. The proposed 
homeland will encompass 64 villages 
with a total population of about .^.5,000. 

The Hmar leader told Si'nday that his 
cadres were forced to take to arms for 
"reprisals" against the torture ol tribals 
by the Mi/.oram police. He alleged that 
eight of his cadres were killed in police 
custody and a number of Hmar girls 
raix-d. 

Chief minister Lalthanhawla has out. 
rightly rejected the Hmars’ demand. On 
a recent visit to Sakardai. the head¬ 
quarters of the HPC. he assured tribal 
elders that he would take steps to bright¬ 
en the aica's economic outlook He offe¬ 
red a general amnesty to the militants 
provided they laid down then arms, a 
proposal that didn’t sit too well with the 
HPC. Talks between the state govern¬ 


ment and the Hmars held in Ai/awl dur¬ 
ing August and September last year fizzl¬ 
ed out after two rounds. The chief mini¬ 
ster refused to elevate the talks to a tri¬ 
partite level, that is. to include the Cen¬ 
tre. as demanded by the HPC’. 

The Mi/oram police prefer a harsher 
approach. In order to put an end to the 
movement, they favour Joint counter¬ 
insurgency operations to be conducted 
with Its counterparts in Assam and Mani¬ 
pur. The militants are starting to make 
their presence felt. To date, they have 
carried out 18 ambushes and five bom¬ 
bings Pour policemen have been killed 
while one was kidnapped and then 
murdered 

To prevent the insurgents from cross¬ 
ing over into Manipur, the government 
has sealed the border by deploying six 
companies ol the Assam Rifles at six dif¬ 
ferent outposts. The police are also seek¬ 
ing lurther reinforcements from the 
C’entre 

The Hmars aie a determined lot. No 
matter what, the Mi/o police will have a 
fight on their hands. • 

S»ntmiu Qhoah/SUchar 


slaying. PlIC'L national secretary R.K. 
.Sail told Sunday that rural activists light¬ 
ing for minimum wages, rights of wom¬ 
en anti the release of bonded labourers 
held demonstrations m district, siib- 
divisitinal and ichsil headquarters in the 
region. 

Meanwhile, the (.'MM has scored a 
point with the registration of a case 
against Chandrakant Shah of the Sim¬ 
plex group of industnes and his four 
associates, including a hiu'dcned crimi¬ 
nal, for their suspected links with Niyo- 
gi’s murder. 


Interestingly, three stepbrothers of 
Chandrakant—Moolchand Shah, 

Arvind Shah and Navin Shah—have 
applied for anticipatory bail in the High 
Court and 11 November has been fixed 
as the date of hearing. The court has also 
served notices on the stale government 
and the C’eniral Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) to appear on that day. Chandra¬ 
kant, for his part, is said to have gone 
into hiding and has also applied for anti¬ 
cipatory bail in a court in Durg 

Another industrialist, Kailash Pati 
Kcdia, and his son, owners of Kcdia Dis¬ 


tilleries, are also out on anticipatory bail j 
which they got from the Indore branch j 
of the Madhya Pradesh High Coiirt. ; 

With popular pressure building up. ! 
the state government is expected to hand 
over the investigation of the case to the 
CBI. In fact, the BJP has been trying to 
extricate itself from the murky affair, fea¬ 
ring that Its reputation might be irrepara- | 
bly damaged if it didn’t. Apparently, the j 
state had requested Union home mini- | 
ster S.B. Chavan to direct the ('BI to 1 
take up the case, and chief minister j 
Patwa has accused the Centre of delay- | 
mg the pnx;ess inordinately. ! 

The main thrust of .Shankar Ciuha i 
Niyogi’s movement was against viola¬ 
tion of labour laws by Ihc Bhilai industri¬ 
alists and contractors. And seeing the 
groundswell of support for the cause 
Niyogi had fought for, state labour mini- 
,sier Lilaram Bhojwani has ordered his 
department to survey all the private sec¬ 
tor industries in Bhilai and Raipur to 
find out ca.ses in which the laws were 
being flouted. And. already, the depart¬ 
ment claims to have booked the Simplex 
group in over a dozen such cases. 

Surely, Niyogi dead is proving to be 
more invincible than Niyogi alive to the 
businessmen of Bhilai • 
M-V.iamr/Mpur 
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Asho Niyogi (In whRo sari) wtth ton Jeat (loft) and daugMon Kranti (contra) 
and Mukti (rigirt): carrying on tha struggio. 
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Between f riends 

The Janata Dal and the CPI(M) battle it out 
in Ganjam district 


Thud! 

Chenna Reddy's 
comeback bid falls flat 

fomier Andhra 
Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster M. Chenna Red¬ 
dy's efforts to stage 
a comeback fell 
tlirough last month. 
Reddy tried to intro¬ 
duce an element of 
active dissidence in 
the state C'ongres.sd) after his return 
from Delhi, but his apparent backers 
developed cold feet m the end. 

Back in Hyderabad after a bnef 
stay 111 Delhi lor "personal reasons", 
Chenna Reddy maintained a conquer- 
ull attitude for some time. He told 
his partymen that ne had been special¬ 
ly invited by Prime Minister Narasim- 
ha Rao to the latter's residence where 
he had a "long discussion" on the sta¬ 
te's politics with the party chief. He 
also produced four resignation letters 
written by mini.stcrs in the Janardhan 
Reddy Cabinet, adding that three 
more were ready to follow suit 
However, it sikmi became known 
that Chenna Reddy’s meeting with 
Narasimha Rao had lasted barely ten 
minutes. But the resignation letters 
were genuine. The dis.senting mini¬ 
sters, however, tried to explain their 
action, saying that they were written 
quite .some time back, at a time 
"when the granite scandal had erupt¬ 
ed in the Legislative Assembly involv¬ 
ing the CM and his son ". Said one 
of the ministers; "We had given the 
letters to him then, because we consi¬ 
dered him our leader." 

They have not spelt out why Chen¬ 
na Reddy fell in their esteem after 
that, but have said that the former 
chief minister has tried to use the let¬ 
ters to blackmail them. As for the 
three others, said to bp waiting in the 
wings, ready to resign at an opportu¬ 
ne moment, they issued separate state¬ 
ments in’ defence of themselves. "If 
we want to' reason, why should it be 
to him'?"" they ask. 

Clearly, the key players in ihe di.ssi- 
dent intrigue lost their nerve given 
Narasimha Rao's no-nonsense attitu¬ 
de towards all destabilising factors 
before the coming by-elections. 
ntUm Vhmnl/Hydm r mbmd 


On the national level, 
•V the Janata Dal and the 

^ CPI(M) arc the best of 

W friends But in Onssa. 

y the friendship is, at 

r best, a tenuous one. 

- Particularly .so, after 

ORISSA several incidents of 

violence between sup¬ 
porters of the two parties. 

On 26 and 27 October, supporters of 
the Janata Dal and the CPI( M) clashed in 
the Chikiti area of Cianjam district borde- 
nng Andhra Pradesh, striking the latest 
blow to the alliance between the two par¬ 
ties. Two people were killed m the vio¬ 
lence, one from the Janata Dal. the other 
from the CPI(M). Three others were 
seriously injured. Police pickets had to 
be deployed in the area for an indefinite 
periwi. 

This was not the first such incident. In 
January, the Ux;al CPI(M) leader Raghu- 
nath Reddy had been killed by Janata 
Dal partisans. Not content with their hei¬ 
nous crime, the killers destroyed the pro¬ 
perty ol CPKM) cadres m Pitatali pan- 
cha vat. 

The Dal-left partnership has come 
under strain for other reasons as well. 
With by-elcclions scheduled to be held 
on 16 November, the CPI has decided to 
put up a candidate of its own in the Bhan- 
dari Pokhari Assembly constituency, 
and that Iwi, against a candidate of the 
Janata Dal. As a result, the CPl(M) has 
become rather confused over which can¬ 


didate to support. The Orissa Commun¬ 
ist Party, the breakaway faction of the 
CPI(M). has decided to lend unconditio¬ 
nal support to the Jaiyita Dal. 

Ali Kishore Putnaik, the CPl(M)"s 
Ganjam unit secretary, feels let down by 
Dal leaders in the Chikiti area as "they 
have a secret understanding with the 
CongresstH". He claims that they have 
been infiuencing the police to harass 
CPKM) cadres of the region. Moreover, 
many tormer Congress supporters had 
shifted their allegiance over to the Janata 
Dal after the property of some CPl(M) 
cadres had been destroyed At that tiii^c, 
chief minister Biju Patnaik had interven¬ 
ed to separate the warring groups but the 
Dal men did not fulfi 1 thci r part of the bar¬ 
gain, which included the stipulation that 
Rs .“iO.tKX) be paid as compensation for 
lost assets. 

Ever since then, the campaign of viol¬ 
ence has mounted. The late.st incident in 
Ganjam has the CPl(M) worried They 
have built a support ba.se in the region 
through an active agrarian movement 
starting in the mid-Seventies I’hc lana- 
ta Dal seems intent on breaking that sup¬ 
port base, at least, according to the 
CPI(M) 

Unless both parties mend fences m 
the area, it looks like the ihin strand hold¬ 
ing the alliance together in Orissa will 
snap. And that could have national impli¬ 
cations for the Janata Dal-left alliance. • 

Smratla P. Handm/Bhubaaeawar 



Chief minister B^Ju 
Petnaik's efforts to 
^nake peace between 
the warrinB 
groups have only 
beentemporwily 
successful 
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Out of Africa? 




Scindta: trying to savo faeo 


dent Geoff Dakin, managing director 
Ali Baehcr, vice-piesident Knsh 


Mackerdhuj and exeeulive member Per 


C'alcullans. 


starting—and he could only talk about 
the proposal after his return to his head¬ 
quarters. 

Meanwhile, efforts were also on to 
woo the West Indians. This manoeuvre 
was being kept secret because, at that 
stage in the negotiations, it would have : 
jeopardised the talk with the South Afri- I 
cans. The whole exercise of getting a via¬ 
ble alternative to the Pakistanis was 
being conducted by Dalmiya. 

Huge sums had been colliECted for the 
profwsed match with Pakistan to raise 
funds for the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation. 

If no match is arranged in Delhi, not 
only would it mean a great loss to the 
organisers of the tie, it would tarnish 
Madhavrao .Scindia’s image in the Con¬ 
gress (I) because Rajiv Gandhi's name 
had been used by his organisation. 

But all of this was cau.scd by 
Pakistan's eleventh-hour cancellation 
ol its lour of India. Whether or not the 
c.iiicellaiions was the result of Imran 
Khan's decision to skip a few matches 
on the tour and Javed Miandad's injury, 
the fact lemaiiis that a more alert officia¬ 
ldom could have made alternative 
arrangements in .Shariah itself \* 
ArtlltS^n/CalcuWi 
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1 of Shilajit 

4* V ^ Himalayan Rock Extract \j^ ^ 

Discovered by Rishisot'yorc, in hidden crevices of steep Himalayan nx'k. Re.scarched 
by mtxlem medicine. Shilajit brin^ mankind the key to a long, healthy and active life. 

Shilajit dchys ageing. It slows down wear and tear of body ti.ssuc. Rejuvenates cells. 
Speeds up rehabilitation of muscle, bone and nerve. Restores vitalitv’. 

Shilajit has been independently tested by many scientists, 
and is included in the Rustian Pharmacopeia as Mymue. 

Now Dabur brings you pure Shilajit, with all its powerful 
natural properties intact. Sec how it tunes up your body, 
helps you perform better. 

An Av«tTr//»rclas.sic. Backed by Dabur’s 107-year 
experience in natural healthcare. 
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Shilajit 

The rejuvenating 
power of 
Himalayan rock 


India Limited Harsha Bhavan Block-E Connaught Place New Delhi UOOOI 




























MAKE AN INTELLIGENT MOVE 







EXEMPT YOUR 
CAPITAL GAINS FROM TAX 

INVEST IN 




CAPITAL BONDS 



Long term capital gains from the sale of land, buildings, jewellery, shares etc. attract Income Tax. But 
there is a way out. Invest in IDBI CAPITAL BONDS,keep your capital intact and earn interest too. 

• HoikLn av;iil;iblc at par throughout • I'xcmption upto Rs. 5 lakhs from • At the investor's option, interest 
till- year 


for the hill period of 3 years can 
be paid in advance on discounted 
basis. 


till- year Vi ealth Tax under Section 5(1) for the hill period of 3 years can 

• l.xcmption from tax on Capital (xvic) read with Section 5( IA)of be paid in advance on discounted 

Cains under Section 54E of the Vl'ealth Tax Act. 1957. basis. 

Income Tax Act, 1961. • Interest at 9% pa. payable half • No deduction of tax at source. 

• Income tax benefit under yearU’ , Outstation cheques accepted and 

Section SOL • Investments by Non-Resident cost of collection borne by IDBl. 

Indians also accepted 

ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF ITIE COUNTRY. 


• No deduction of tax at source. 

• Outstation cheques accepted and 
cost of collection borne by IDBl. 




For further details contact the nearest IDBl office or write to Manager 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBl Tower, Cuffe Parade, Bombay 400 005 Tel: 218 9111/21 
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Ring, ring 

■ This time, hopefully, 
there will not be another 
cross-connection. The 
department of telecommuni¬ 
cations (DoT) has come up 
with a new scheme to boost 
internal communications. 

For the first time. AT&T’s 
USADirect Service has been 
introduced in India on a dial- 
access (PSTN) basis. This 
will ensure callers in India 
direct access to the AT&T 
operator in the US. AH one 
has to do is simply dial 
000-117 from any telephone 
in India (that has STD faci¬ 
lity) and the USADirect Ser¬ 
vice will connect him to the 
desired number in the United 
State.s—^with a little help 
from the AT&T operator. 

Not only is the system 
extremely simple, it promises 
to be very reasonable too as 
far as payments are con¬ 
cerned. One could either 
charge the USADirect call to 
the AT&T Calling Card or 


makea ‘collectcall’. DoT/M- 
TNL would charge one local 
call for providing access to 
the AT&T operator. All 
other charges, however, 
have to be paid in dollars. 

The new system will be 
particularly useful to foreign 
tourists as well as multinatio¬ 
nal executives as it provides 
prompt access to the AT&T 
services from any comer of 


India. What with 1991 being 
the ‘Visit India Year’ and the 
government doing its level 
best to attract not only fore¬ 
ign tourists and travellers but 
also foreign corporate execu¬ 
tives, this service could go a 
long way in ensuring that our 
much-pampered guests 
don’t leave the country curs¬ 
ing the almost entirely non¬ 
functional telecom system in 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


nurt ss MO roH coNminmoNs 



HarideoJoaht 


Fotmir ctiid mimtu al naiutoin 


MahavIrPraaad 


Pftsattnt. UP Cangnull) CommHlH 


India. 

And next time you get 
through that long-distance 
call to your dear friend 
across the seas, don’t forget 
to thank AT&T for it. 

Martial music 

■ The brave sons of the 
nation, who have so often 
shown such remarkable 
valour on the battle-tom fron¬ 
tiers of India, are now up to 
something refreshingly diffe¬ 
rent. And as on the front, 
they seem to be doing a pret¬ 
ty good job of it. 

The first ever video casset¬ 
te presenting a live recording 
of the army band concert 
held earlier this year at the 
capital was released recently 
by the army chief Gen. S.F. 
Rodriguez. The cassette con¬ 
tains 15 masterpieces of Indi¬ 
an and western music render¬ 
ed by the army musicians. 

Amidst all the violence I 
and death that the nation has 
recently been witness to, this 
piece of news should surely 
be music to one’s ears. • 


THIS INDIA 


PATNA: "Chota pariwar sukhi i ~ 

pariwar. Chota mantri mandal, • rngwrir^i* 

sukhi sarkar. (Small family, P t • 

happy family. Small Cabinet, 

happy government)." The Bihar 

chief minister, Laloo Prasad 

Yadav, said while repenting 

his "mistake" of having a large 

family and a large Cabinet. ^ • 

Yadav while reacting to the dis- 

sident activities spearheaded by f | 

his ministers, said: "Now 1 reali- I 

se why people believe in chota | . 

pariwar sukhi pariwar, badi 

pariwar dukhi pariwar, slo- 

gan. I got fame across thecoun- 

try for my large family and a lar- 

ger Cabinet but I also became an___. 

object of severe criticism for these things." 

Yadav, the fatter of 9 children and heading a Cabinet of 
72 members, said a father of a small family was always 
happy. Similarly, a chief minister with a small Cabinet 
would always be merry. He added, that since he had nei¬ 
ther a small family nor a small Cabinet, he could not be 


merry. He said it was only after several ministers in his 
jumbo-sized Cabinet turned into dissidents, did he realise 
the significance of family planning— The Telegraph (Pra- 
tap Chakrabarty, Durgapur). 

CALCUTTA: Troubled Kuki tribals of Nabil village near 
Imphal will now be able to exweise the "curse" brought on 
them by the 16 August crash of fndian Airlines fli^t 
IC-257, with the sanctioning of Rs 7,500 by Union 
minister for civilaviation M^havrao Scindia for perform¬ 
ing "cleansing rites". The chief of Nabll village, Hetinpao, 
had made a request for the sum on the grounds of holding a 
"sukhenga", a Kuki purifying rite following unnatural 
death, in a letter to Manipur’s education commissioner, 
P.L. Ihang. He was asked to convey the request to the "pro¬ 
per authorities "—indian Express (Y.S. Klurty, Andhra 
Pradesh). 

RAJKOT: For once, the police |tad to call for help, and that 
to rid a police statioii of a dangerous trespassor. Policem- 
' en at the station near the civil hospital here were frightened. 
peihaps for the first time in thdr careers after a two-metre 
loiig cobra was spotted under a chair —The Telegraph 
(Ranjana Pate), Ahmedabad). 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This is a week of mixed fortunes. Your friends will 
be helpful. Housewives might receive expensive 
ru ^ A love 

IJII My affair might end abruptly and upset you. You 
IZnH might fall sick suddenly. 

Good dates: 10,12 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 


LIBRA (21 September-^20 October) 


ffl The stars are favourable for professionals, 

therefore, do not hesitate to use your contacts. Yew 
may take .some calculated risks. Love and romance 
are well signified. Children will be a source of joy 
for you. Avoid controversies. 

Good dates: 10,14 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 2 ,5 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

A very lucky week is forecaiit. Most of your plans 
will materialise. Emotional problems that have 
been plaguing you for some time will be over soon^ 
Avoid rash decisions and watch your health. A 
good week for mediamen. 

Good dates: 10,11 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 1,2 and 4 
Favourable direction: South-west 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 Novembor) 

You seem to be in for a lot of bad luck. A week of 
strenuous work will tell on your health. Lovers, 
avoid differences: a minor argument might lead to 
permanent estrangement. Businessmen, avoid any 
new deal. 

Good dates: 13,15 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 1.4 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 




GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

The deteriorating health of someone in the family 
may cause you some anxiety. The financial front 
will look up. Check extravagance. Your enemies 
will be active this week; however, you can handle 
them with a bit of tact. 

Good dates: 12,14 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 3,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 



SAGITTARIUS (21 November--20 December) 

Those who are waiting to fall in love, might have e 
some luck this week. A change of residence is 
likely. The domestic front will remain calm. 

Friends and relatives will be helpful. You might 
inherit some property. 

Good dates: 14, IS and 16 
Lucky numbers: 7,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: .South-west 



CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

A joiuney you were looking forivard to, is in the 
offing. You must have confidence in yourself and 
carry out your plans. Most of your fears are 
imaginary. Your health will improve. The stars are 
favourable for lovers. 

Good dates: 12,13 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 4, S and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


CAPRICORN (21 December—^20 January) 

nna^ The time is not favourable for love and 
|R Mfl matrimonial negotiations. The domestic front may 
■ not remain peaceful. Avoid journeys. Dancers and 

musicians will have a good time. A pleasant 
surprise awaits you towards the end of the week. 
Good dates: 12,13 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 4,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 



LEO (21 July—20 August) 

The stars are favourable for artists and 
intellectuals. Those who are looking for a job 
might find one. Property disputes will be resolved. 
Keep your important documents in safe custixiy. 
Children will do exceedingly well in studies. 
Good dates: 11,12and 13 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 



AQUARIUS (21 January—^20 February) 

The stars are favourable for love affairs and 
matrimonial negotiations. You will spend a lot of 
time with your relations who will keep you happy. 
Problems on the professional front is forecast. Try 
to keep your superiors in good humour. 

Good dates: 10,11 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 9 
Favourable direction; North-west 



VIRGO (21 Au^st—^20 September) 

The domestic front will remain peaceful. You will 
spend more time with your family. An elderly 
relative will be helpful. Financial prospects look 
bright, but check extravagance. Those who are in 
the judicial service will progress steadily. 
Gooddatestll.lSandlS 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

Do not hesitate to .seek help from your superiors. 
Friends and relatives will keep you busy. If there is 
any important work at hand, do not neglect it. 
Professionals will progress steadily. Avoid spicy 
food. 

Good dates: 11, Hand 15 
Lucky numbers: 5.6 and 7 
Favourable direction; North 


: STAR PARTNERS: SAGITTARIUS-GEMINI 




The high-spirited Sagimrtan woman and the Gemini man spend most of their time in hectic socialising, fun andfrolic. As the 
outlook on life is the same for both the partners, they are happy in each other’s company 
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RANDOM NOTES 
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HEARD AT JD HEADQUARTERS 

V.F. Singh wants avaryona in tfia 
party to aay 7aa Hutoor’. A|it 
Singh Juat wants tham to say 
‘OaaWhlz*. 

A PARTY WORKER ON JO'S INTERNAL 
PROBLEMS 




ButdOM 

anyone care? 

Clearly, there are as 
many camps in the 
Samajwadt , Janata Party 
(SIP) as there arc members. 
And currently the Devi Lai 
and Chandra Shekhar fac¬ 
tions are engaged in a battle 
royal. 

At stake is the president¬ 
ship of the youth wing of the 
party. The Tau made the first 
move, .sacking Nakul Nayak 
from the post, apparently, 
because the latter is close to 
Shekhar and served as parlia¬ 
mentary secretary in his 
PMO. In Nayak’s place, Lai 
appointed his own man and 
former minister Dasai Chau- 



Osvl Lai: my man Is Iwst 


dhary, a move which went 
down ill with Chandra 
Shekhar. 

But that wasn't all. The 
Tau, in his capacity 
as party president, also refus¬ 
ed to convene a meeting of 
the SJP national executive, a 
long-standing demand of the 
Shekhar group. 

The battle is likely to hot 
up in the coming months, 
after Lai's favourite son, Om 
Prakash Chautala, returns 
from Europe. Until then an 
uneasy status quo prevails in 
the SJP. 


IIP and away 

His attempts to return 
to the Congress hav¬ 
ing been tempcn^ly stalled. 


V.P. Singh is now exploring 
a new option. The Raja 
believes that his coalition of 
backwards and Muslims can¬ 
not really take off in Uttar 
Pradesh unless he enlists the 
support of the Hindi-loving, 
AaiAevaLv-bashing Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, discredited for¬ 
mer chief mini.ster of UP. 

Over the last six months 
Mulayam has dug his own 
grave. One, he alienated the 
.stale's Hindus in an effort to 
win over the Mu.slims. Two, 
he ditched VP, Laloo Yadav 
and assorted backward¬ 
supporting cohorts thus split¬ 


ting his basic vote bank. And 
three, he unilaterally termi¬ 
nated his alliance with the 
Congress(I) to go forth foo¬ 
lishly and face extinction at 
the polls. 

But now, he is reconsider¬ 
ing his attitude to V.P. 
Singh. Perhaps, his future is 
really with the parent Janata 
Dai. 

The Raja has responded 
with sweet entreaties and 
agreed to forget the not- 
so-nice (‘liar’, ‘untrust¬ 
worthy character‘ and ‘com¬ 
plete hypocrite’) things that 
Mulayam said about him a 
few months ago. 


NolMMiywiiiils 

tlNlRl4B 

After S«i»h Sharma, 
it now appears to be 
V.P. Singh's turn to be evict¬ 
ed from a UP govemment 
guest house (see (aist week ’.y 
Detki Diary). 

On his recent visit to the 
state, the Raja mov^d into 
the govemment guest h0u.se 
in Cauriganj (iit Aniethi con¬ 



y.l>. SbiglK mit on tiw rMMi' 

stituency) hoping, no doubt, 
to improve the prospects of 
the local Dal candidate with 
his campaigning skills. 

But alas, the best laid 
plans of leaders and casteists 
will go astray. For even 
before VP had unpacked, UP 
minister Sharda CJiauhan 
arrived on the .scene, determi¬ 
ned to get him evicted from 
the premises. 

And she did just that, ensu¬ 
ring that the Raja’s bags 
were thrown on the road out¬ 
side after him. 

Of course, V.P. Singh left 
all too meekly, but the local 
Dal MLA. Rcoti Raman 
Singh,took it upon himself to 
protest Chauhan’S action. 
He would live under a tree 
for the duration of the elec¬ 
tion campaign, he announ¬ 
ced, to draw attention to the 
insult suffered by his leader. 

As if the poor Raja didn’t 
have enough problems 
already. • 


SKY-WATCH 


International airlines flying out of Iruiia 


■ Air India: Excellent First Class service, good Economy 
Class but a disastrous Business Class. Has the most direct 
flights but loses on high-yield traffic because travel agents 
hate dealing with its notoriously inept commercial 
department. So far, Madhavrao Scindia's so-called magic 
touch has made no difference. 


■ Brititli Airways: Competent to good inflight service, 
especially in Business Class, though First Class can be dull. 
Loses out because of the rudeness and ineptitude of its ground 
handling at Bombay airport. High-yield traffic in Delhi is put off 
by the choice of Qatwick over Heathrow. 


■ Thai Airways: A high standard of inflight service and 
the preferred choice of high-yieid passengers flying to London 
from Delhi. Is having problems with its suff at Oelht airport 
and has approached Air India to take over ground handling. 


■ Cathay PacHle: Excellent Business Class though 
inflight service in Economy consists of giggly girls from Hong 
Kong and Bandra messing up passengers' orders. First Class 
IS huge and can be a bit of a cattle-boat. Ontime performance is 
surprisingly poor—sometimes, no apologies are offeipdn 

■ Swiaaair: Still the world's best airime.Tven though yoii 
have to change planes in Zurich or Geneva, an enormous 
number of hi^-yield passengers prefer flying it to London. 
Ground handling is brilliant and the food is legendary. 
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UKARD AT BJP HEADQUARTKRS 

Wa would like to oppose 
Naraslmlia Rao on Issuos. But 
tha proMam Is that ha Is on both 
sidas of ovary Issue. 

A PARTY MP ON THE BJP'S APPARENT 
UNWILLINGNESS TO TAKE ON THE 
GOVERNMENT 




Public curiosity about 
Priyanka Gi)pdhi 
refuses to abate. And why 
should press photographers 
be any exception? 

At the recent function 
held at Teen Murti Bhavan, 
where the Prime Minister 
conferred the Indira Gandhi 
award on her elder son post¬ 
humously, Priyanka was the 
star attraction. Sonia Gan- 



Priyanfca Oandhl: stai 
attractton 


dhi—^who was to receive the 
award on behalf of her assas¬ 
sinated husband—^and Nara- 
simha Rao were given the 
ignore by assorted photogra¬ 
phers, who spent all their 
time taking close-ups of the 
attnictivc Gandhi daughter. 
And Priyanka, though visib¬ 
ly embarrassed, suffered 
their attentions in silence. 

The function was also 
significant in that it marked 
the first time Sonia Gandhi 
spoke in public after Rajiv’s 
assassination. Reading from 
a prepared text, she announc¬ 
ed that the Rs I lakh award 
would be donated to the 
Rajiv Gandhi foundation. 

But Sonia couldn't keep 
her composure until the end. 
After the formalities were 
over and everyone on their 
way home, Rajiv’s widow 
broke down outside the audi¬ 
torium. Prime Minister Rao 
consoled the tearful Sonia 
and ted her to her car. 


Shake hancls 
andbefrliiiclsl 

« Whatever iijrou may 
say about bjs perform¬ 
ance as Prime Mjnister, you 
just have to admit that P.V. 
Narasimha Rao tt^es his res¬ 
ponsibilities as Congress pre¬ 
sident seriously. ' 

f' 

So Jagdish Tytler and 
H.K.L. Bhagat discovered 
recently. The duo were sum¬ 
moned to 7 Race Goufse 


Road by the PM last fort¬ 
night to discuss certain 
important party matters 
Here, over tea and biscuits 
Rao informed the two 
leaders that their mutual ani¬ 
mosity was doing the party 
no good. And that they had 
to cut out the infighting or 
get out. 

Of course, both Bhagat 
and Tytler agreed to shape 
up and parted, apparently, 
the best of friends. How long 
the peace will last is, 
however, anybody’s guess. 


Katlpataiig 

If the New Delhi ela¬ 
tion is countem^- 
ded—as now seems inci^- 
singly likely—then vyjir 

Rajesh Khanna still be ^ 
Congress candidate the next 
time round? Logic suggests 
that he should te. After all, 
the crinkly-eyed, balding, 
former sufierstar put up a cre¬ 
ditable fight against LK.‘ 
Advani and hasn’t done too 
badly in combating fellow 
star-bore Shatrughan 3inha 
{see story elsewhere inUhis 
issue). 

Except, as the kurta-clad 
Gurkha never tires of point¬ 
ing out, his real battle, is 
within the Congress. Afij} 
there is no shortage of aspir¬ 
ants for the New E)elhi tickc- 
t—among them, old 1-ong 
John Silver, H.K,L. Bhagat 
him.seif. 



Khanna: flhiriciM In troubto 


Already, a whispering 
campaign is underway. 
Khanna is jinxed, say Con¬ 
gressmen. The party’s best 
hope is to give the ticket to 
somebody else. 

■Will the fonner superstar 
beat his detractors? Or is he 
lost in the real worid without 
a stunt double? 

Watch out for Episode 
Three, a 


PAPERCHASE 


The chianges in the media world 

■ Tha Timaa af India: Ajay Kumar shifts to The 
Economic Times as executive editor Swaminathan Aiyar 
becomes a consultant to the same paper. 

■ Tha Economic Thnaa: T.N Ninan ceases to be 
full-time editor He may continue in a part-time capacity. The 
new Kumar-Aiyar team is now in charge 


■ Tha lllustratad Waakly of India: Pritish Nandy 
departs. His successor 1$ still to be announced (as Sunday 
goes to press) The job has been offered to Chandan Mitra, 
who has yet to accept. Sailesh Kottary and Anil Oharker are 
Internal candidates. 


■ ThaObaarvarOroup: Nandy becomes 
vice-chairman ahd head honcho, easing out B.N. Uniyal. 
Chandan Mitra may leave, though the Ambanis are trying to 
retain him. 


■ Tha Stataaman: Sunanda Datta-Ray leaves for a 
year-long sabbatical in Hawaii. It is entirely possible that he will 
not return Managing directorC.R. Irani will look afterthe paper. 


■ BualnaaaWofId: P G. Mathai joins from The 
Economic Times to become executive editor based in New 
Delhi. ^ 


■ Tha T^Braph: Swapan Oasgupta joins from The 
Times of associate editor with responsibility for the 

editorial pages." 
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9ndiQs 'Pride.V>f Ushers Prj^e ■ 

BPL Colour rao^ous. Tho prid. of milliom in India. Now naportrd ,o Briuiin. And «en awanied ihn 
■B« TV in Bri«in b, .he p^stigioua ma, Video’ magarine. Af»r gaining appnwal from the Bnmh 
Th«houae for compBance with Bridrh «andar^. BPL b U.e onl, Indian Co„.p.n, » have eapor«d over 
25.000 «. Britain, in joa. a few months. Today BPL is all set to double rius «tpo,. wtle from 5,000 m 

10,000 per mondt. Go for mmntationally proven BPL qualiq, in India wo. The pride of Induns. Tha.s 
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A BRAND OWNED 
BYI.T.C. LTD. 
MADE IN INDIA 


Wills Kilter set the filter trend in cigarettes 
long years ago. Today iKs still the finest. 

In taste, in satisfaction. Hand-picked vii^inia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make it so. 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, 
then stayed with it. 


STATUTORY WARNING 


CIGARETTE SMOKING IS 
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All radials ore not 
the some. 

When you wont the 
best rodiol tyre for your 
cor, find out what's under 
the tread. Steel. Or 
ordinary textile fabric. 

Or fibreglass. 

Fabric or fibreglass 
con never motch the 
efficacy of steel. 
Only steel belted 
radials 


enhance lh«pefforman«» 
ofyourcor.By way of 
increased fuel efficiency, 
more mileage and better 
road grip on any ond 
every kind of rood. 

^ 0^8 why 97% of the 
world rides on steel 
belted radials. 

So give your cor the 
odvonfoge of steel. Feel 
the unmatched power 
and safety of steel rodiois 


whif# br^ng, 
cornering and driviRg, 
even on wet roads. 

^itch to the 
world'Cldss steel rodioL 
Only from iK. 
ft's the Real Radiol. 
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LETTERS 



Is anyone 
watching? 


I I IS ohvious that the 
lele-scriul Chanakva 
hasn’t made any impact on 
the vicwinj; public {Mcnier 
of ilu'nmir. 27 October—2 
Nuvembei ) In comparison 
to the two religious epics 
that had been telecast over 
the past couple of years, 

( hiiiuikui IS a Hop 

Lven though the senal is 
well-conceived and direc¬ 


dil that no effort has been 
made to compromise with 
any crass commercialism. 
Unfortunately, this could be 
a reason why the serial has 
failed to reach a larger 
audience. 

It just goes to show that 
the Indian television viewer 
is only interested in cheap 
gimmickry as a means ol 
entertainment. 

Satyen Roy, New Delhi 

■ Your publication can hard¬ 
ly be called a news rnaga/i- 
nc. Too much space is devot¬ 
ed to stories on cinema and 
television. Chariakya is not 
worthy of being a cover 
story. .Surely, there are more 
important events taking 
place in the country than a 
television serial, which 
harps on the so-called rich 
and ancient Indian tradition. 

More importantly, the seri¬ 
al IS not being talked about as 
IS the case with other serials 
currently being shown. 

Shlipa Bhendekar, Bombay 
(Uahanahtra) 



k •con* from Chanakya: food, but fow takors 


ted. people just aren’t tuning 
in. Moreover, the sub|ect har¬ 
dly merits cover story 
treatment. 

R. Das, Calcutta (West Bengal) 

■ The director has detailed 
the life of ('hanakya in its 
true perspective. However, 
little or no impact has been 
made upon the viewers. 

It goesUithcdircctor’scre- 


■ it is unfortunate that 
people aren’t watching 
Chimakya. The serial is well- 
directed and the actors are 
competent. 

Doordarshan may have 
erred in allotting the serial a 
Sunday morning slot. It 
would have been belter if 
Chanakya was .shown .some¬ 
time in the evening. 


Perhaps this would help 
attract a larger audience who 
would genuinely appreciate 
the serial’s many plus points. 
K. Raman, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ A great deal of money has 
been spent on the serial 
Chanakya. The highlights of 
the serial are the excellent 
costumes and authentic sets. 
Although the first few episo¬ 
des were slow, the action has 
now begun to pick up and 
more people are tuning in. 

The only thing wrong 
with the serial is the fact that 
the director is playing the 
title role. He simply does not 
have the screen presence 
necessary to pull it off. 
Nevertheless, Chanakya is 
the best thing to have happen¬ 
ed to Indian television after 
Rununan and Mahahharal 
C.R. Nagendra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The cover story came as a 
refreshing change from the 
usual politically-oriented 
ones. Chanakya is an excell¬ 
ent serial of great historical 
significance. 

Judging from the article, 
the entire unit responsible 
for the m’aking of the serial, 
is a well-knit one. The 
actors, being relatively 
unknown, have no starry 
hang-ups and seem to be 
enjoying their work. 

This is reflected in the 
high quality of the serial. 
Surjit Singh, Ludhiana 
(Punjab) 


Let kids be kids 


C hild labour seems to be 
on the increase in India 
(Baptism by fire, 6 —12 Oct¬ 
ober). This is the case even 
though there are several laws 
against this practice. 

The dangerous conditions 
prevailing in Sivakasi and 
the pittance that is paid to the 
children as wages is a cause 
for concern. 

Anjana Maltra-&nha, Rourkela 
(Orlaaa) 


Awrongmove • 


H iteswar Saikia blunder¬ 
ed by asking the army to 
intervene in Assam (Solitary 
man, 1 —7 September). This 
has given the ULFA an 
excuse to indulge in further 
acts of terronsm and 
kidnapping. 



Hiteswar Saikia: saving 
himself? 

At one stage, the ULFA’s 
activities were confined to 
specific areas. This is no lon¬ 
ger so as the army’s interven¬ 
tion has made the militants 
Ian out into other parts of 
As.sam. 

Saikia was forced to take 
such a decision with an eye 
to saving his chief minster’s 
chair. 

Abhljlt Chakraborty, 
Hallakandl (Assam) 
















College daze 


V irtually every student 
admitted to colleges is 
ragged by their seniors (Tio/ - 
lure time. 13—19 October) 
Any preconceived notions 
they might have had about 
college life being a tunc of 
fun and learning, are 
shattered 

Ragging causes students 
to leave college and in extre¬ 
me eases, to attempt suicide. 
Government should join 
hands w iih college authoiit- 
ics in order to curb this 
menace 

lielier yet. laws against 
ragging should be passed 
and enforced. 

C. Mehan, Kurnoo! (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

■ The myth that ragging is 
confined only to engineering 
and icchnicaj colleges has 
been destroyed Ragging has 
assumed menacing propor¬ 
tions and should be made a 
punishable offence under the 
Indian Penal Code. 

Ollenders should lie seve¬ 
rely punished. Special cour¬ 
ses should be initiated so that 
there is a healthier relation¬ 
ship between freshers and 
seniors 

Colleges should encoura¬ 
ge good, clean fun and deal 

A victim of ragtfng: 
damaged psycho 



The army in Kashmir: overstepping its authority 


with ragging firmly. This 
w ill lead to a healthier educa¬ 
tional environment. 

Riteah Misra, New Delhi 

m The piece on ragging was 
quite inlormative and 
levcaling. The concept of 
ragging came about in order 
to help Ireshers get itcquaint- 
ed with the seniors. But 
nowadays, ragging has gone 
out of control. It has assum¬ 
ed vicious overtones and oft¬ 
en borders on saiiism which 
leads to mental scars. 

There should be strict 
laws against ragging which 
should be rigidly enforced 
by college authorities. 

Sunil P. Rajguru, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Excess control 


T he article should come as 
an eye-opener for the 
government (An i>( ciip\in); 
force? 27 October—2 
November) The army in 
Kashmir has committed 
many excesses which have 
been suppressed under one 
pretext or another. 

IniKKcnt people have 
been harassed by the army 
who claim to be looking out 
lor terronsts. This is detri¬ 
mental to restoring peace in 
the Valley and can only 
encourage the terrorists. 

The Centre should recon¬ 


sider their decision to send 
the army into Kashmir if the 
pre.scnt situation is not 
brought under control. After 
all, the army was sent there 
to suppicss terrorism, not to 
encourage it 
Ram Shankar, New Delhi 


Not responsible 

T he Indian People's Front 
(IPF) has been wrongly 
held responsible for the 
.Sawanbigha massacre in 
Jehanabad (Out of control, 

6 —12 October). The day 
after the massacre, all the 
Patna newspapers had come 
out with the fact that it was 
the notorious Savama Libe¬ 
ration Front which was res¬ 
ponsible. This feudal gang 
has the blessings ol two Con¬ 
gress! I) legislators well- 
known as the ‘Jehanabad 
lobby’ 

Given the.se facts, it is 
highly objectionable that 
your magazine could bring 
out such a fabricated story. 
Vlahnu Rafgadle, propaganda 
secretary, tPF, Patna (Bihar) 


Poetry-booster 


K eki N. Daruwalla’s poe¬ 
try review was a real 
treat (Unequal verse, 

1.1—19 October). Poetry 


should become a regular fea¬ 
ture of the magazine. Aping 
the West, at least in this res¬ 
pect, will be most welcome. 

That the eminent scholar 
C.D. Narasimhiah is not 
beyond being impailial is 
borne out by the fact that 
three of Honnalgcre’s ptiems 
found their way into Aw 
Anthology Of Commonweal¬ 
th Poetry. It was also nice of 
him to have included Dom 
Moraes. 

S. GanepathI, New Delhi 


The maternal 
Instinct 


T here are many unmarried 
women who are choosing 
to adopt children {Single.s, 
no bar, 1.5—21 September). 
There seems to be a natural 
urge inherent in women to 


An adoption cmitr*: 
happlnou all around 

have children, either natural¬ 
ly or by means of adoption. 
This gives them a sense of 
emotional fulfilment. 

The success rate of adop¬ 
tions depends largely on pro¬ 
per selection of the child. In 
this regard, there are several 
dependable agencies, who 
help to meet the woman’s 
needs as far as a child is 
concerned. 

These agencies arc render¬ 
ing a service to the many 
women who otherwise 
would lead empty lives with¬ 
out a child. 

H.N. Pal, New Delhi 
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Xhe road is long. Sometimes smooth, sometimes treacherous. But there's no reducing the pace. 
Come rain or shine, Dunlop is always on the move. With commitment. With confidence. Carry/ 
ing goods and people far and wide. In city and village, on highways and dirt tracks. With a dri/ 
ving ambition to reach new destinations. 

Dunlop makes India's widest range of transport tyres and tubes. P or bicycles, ricksbaws and animal 
drawn vebirles. For two-wkeelers, tbree-wbeelers and cars. For jeeps and CCVs. For trucks and 
buses. Tbe only company to make aero tyres in India. i\mong tbe select few worldwide whose tyres 
are approved for tbe most advanced fly-by-wire aircraft. 


Pledged to keep India ahead. Always ahead. 









SIGHT AND SOUND 


Tiff$<inePT(meifMtsprm 

'avtfRtPResEUfs 

pm> t/Nffy..-. 


WELCOf^TO THE LEAK 
OF SAWC 



RK LAXMAM/rwr/MfSOF. 



■ 1 have said that a dispute 
of this Idnd is not judicially 
determinable. 

PmmiBJP leader, 
on the Ram 
JanmaUtoomi/Babri 
Masjid controversy 

■ No fmce earth can 
remove ^ idols frotri tl» 
temple tk Ayio^ya- 

AsHt^SuWHAL, VHP 
generdl-sit^tary 

■ Xo^tnhiMtmstthe’ 

‘ • — Hindu .. 


Dharam Sangad because 
we are not political, we do 
not want the government 
of Delhi but only Ram 
Janmabhoomi. 

SADjtvi Rithambara. VHP 
activist 

■ We are not demanding 
the imposition of Article 
3^6 of the Constitution to 
topple the state 
goveitimpht, all we want is 
the safety of the Babri , 
Masjid. 

SULAIMAN Sait, senior 
Indian Union Muslim 
League (lUML) leader 

A As a Hindu 1 am proud 
of my reiigioit becauserof 
' its philosophy of tolerance 
and its glorious past. 

MadhavraoScindia. 
yhbm civil aviation ■ 
,mint«er 

t 

A The party has a 
:Mittan^s weapon in the 
forth of its philtMophy fmt 


we]acka.well-lcnit 

otg^nisa^. 

RamVoasPaswan, 
Jdnata Dal leader 

■ No minister will be 
dropped.„My colleagues 
have coiif^nce in me. 

Laioo Yadav, 
Bihar cfdiff minister 

■ It’s daylight robbery. It 
is contrary to central 
government policy, it is 
contrary td the BJP 
economic manifesto and it 
is cbntrruy to natural' 
justice. 

SAJtjAY DaLMIA, chairman 
ofDalmia'Itfdustries Ud, 
inerting tbfhe takeover by 
thdi/P govdrnmeiu of his 
cabqrimf,' IfP Cement 
Coiporatidn 


■ I want.to do my best fm 
the trouhoy and 1 am doing 
thajobIambe8tat--taking, 


wickets. 

Kapfl Dev, Test cricketer 

■ Because it is very boring 
to live just for yourself, I 
may just adopt another 
baby girt and ^are my life 
withhCT 

Deepti Navai, aciKss 

■ I hated movies in the 
early days. But with so 
much creative control now, 
I am totally enamoured by 
the whole business. 

RekMA, ocrresr 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 

KHUSHWANT SINGH 



Hie Orient in fiction 


Where (here are jour¬ 
nalists there is boo/e: 
journalists' clubs are 
the boo/iest taverns in 
every city. Of jour¬ 
nalists. foreign corres- 
pomients are bigger 
boo/eis than their local counterpans In 
loieign coiTespondents' clubs (ICC), 
more liquor goes down more human 
hatches than elsewhere. Of the I'CCs, 
the most lamous is the one m Hong 
Kong on Ice House Street There is good 
reason for its fame. For many years, 
when entiy of foreigners were strictly 
controlled by the Chinese communist 
regime and newshounds rarely allowed 
entry, it was in Hong Kong that China- 
uatchers were concentrated. 'They knew 
little oi nothing of Cantonese or any 
other Chinese dialects So they had to 
rely on their Chinese-knowing contacts 
whom they enteitamed lavishly at the 
FCC They were also meant to cover 
other countries of Asia and were Hying 
to Tokyo, Seoul, Taipei. Saigon, Bang¬ 
kok. .Singapore. Colombo. Calcutta, 
Delhi and Karachi. 

However. Hong Kong remained their 
base and they looked upon it as their 
home away from home. Though they 
found the manners of the Hong Kong 
Chinese execrable, it was the most com- 
(ortable place to live in: duty free liqiioi, 
cars, TV. cas.scttc-playcrs and canned 
food; excellent restaurants and reliable 
servants. Although they much preferred 
to have Thai or Filipino women m bed, 
when necessary, they made do with 
Sii/ie Wongs available in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. Unlike correspondents of 
other nationalities, who were severely 
restricted by their budgets. Americans 
drew much bigger salaries, unlimited tra¬ 
vel facilities and had generous expense 
accounts which included bribing 
informants. 

With so much time, talent, money and 
material for good storic's available, it 
was inevitable that one day one of them 
would write based on FCC of Hong 
Kong. This has now been done 
by Anthony .Spaeth of The 

Asiiin Wall Street Journal. He is current¬ 
ly posted in Delhi. The Hong Kong Fore¬ 
ign Correspondents Club (Seeker & 
Warburg) is his first novel. It holds pro¬ 


mise of many excellent works of fiction 
to come out of his teeming brain in the 
years to come 

The Hong Kong FCC is about jour¬ 
nalism What it IS all about, what is 
expected ol people m the profession 
and. how at times, they faltci and let 
down their readers and the reputation of 
the papers tor which they write Farly in 
his narraiive. he has one of his charae- 
lers writing "There is no solution to the 
ages old debate; are journalists made or 
born ' But after .T'i years tn the business, 
I have no doubt in my gri//.led old head 
that journalists are too often unmade, 
somettmes by cireumstances but usually 
by their own undoing Drink I.a/iness. 
A bad wife. A tragically wrong 
approach to their jobs " 

Journalism is a highly competitive 
socation where the successful have to 
"sing above the choitis. ...'Ihey (jour¬ 
nalists) are like dogs with bones when 
they smell a story And it takes them 
ages to realise that what they have m 
their mouths is not a bone but a boner." 
opines another character. "Journalists 
live their lives in the ra7oredge that sepa¬ 
rates truth and fiction They dance upon 
that edge, olten frantically, and this is 



Corre^tondentB Club is 
Anthony Spaeth’s first novei. 
It is all about Journalism: 
what is oxpocted of the 
poopio In the profession and 
how at times, they falter and 
let down their readers and 
the papers for which they 
write 


what gives them their particular verve 
and despair." 

These opinions on the profession of 
journalism are interposed in the story, 
which IS about a hoax played by an emin¬ 
ent boss of a paper, who has won the 
Pulit/ei Prize. Why he had to mislead 
his own reporters and sell a dud story to 
his own paper is not made quite clear. 
But the he that he has perpetrated, is nail¬ 
ed down on him by a youthful member 
of his own staff based in Hong Kong. 
The pursuit of truth assumes the form of 
a hunt by a detective for an elusive and 
unlikely murderer The quest takes you 
across the cities of Asia, through fleazy 
bars, boidcllos m Bangkok's Pat Aing 
red-light area, homo-sexual "health 
clubs" and much chasing by car through 
the streets of Hong Kong—ending in the 
victor)' ol truth at the Foreign Correspon¬ 
dents' club. 

.Spaeth IS a very gifted writer in love 
with the Orient. Of the Orient, he loves 
Philippines the most He expresses his 
passion in felicitous prose "According 
to legend. Pandtira was left with only 
one consolation —Hope—but the Phi¬ 
lippine Pandora found something differ¬ 
ent at the bottom on her box. .Sex. For. 
f’llipiiios and Pilipinas have a special 
attitude towards sex. They aren't much 
interested in opium or hard woik or 
mumbled mantras, like the poor of other 
countries. The Filipinos prefer to screw 
their troubles away, to screw everyone 
and anyone, at all times of the day, for a 
fistful of pesos or for free. As one Filipi¬ 
no would say, ‘Everyone's horny'. And 
he's perfectly correct—^about hisjazzed- 
up, ever-confused native land." 

There is a special bond between the 
American and the Filipinos. Spaeth spel¬ 
ls it out: "For Filipinos love good- 
looking Americans; they adore good- 
lotrking Americans with money; and 
they become ecstatic over good-looking 
Americans with money, who return over 
and over to the Philippines. What more 
could a Filipino desire: good looks, sex, 
money and an assurance that he and his 
country are truly, if temporarily, loved? 
For, America and Americans could fuck 
the Philippines and the Filipinos for the 
next 50 years, and the Filipinos would¬ 
n't mind. As long as they got paid and 
the fucking was regular." • 
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Militaiits and the media 


Journalism is becoming an increasingly dangerous profession 


I n Vietnam in the Sixties, during the big American 
phase of the war, I would marvel at the boy-scout elan 
of American correspondents in Saigon, as it was then 
called. Many of them were raring to go to the war front, as 
if they were setting out on an adventure. Many paid for 
their enthusiasm with their lives, some of them needlessly. 

But wars are dangerous assignments and the risks 
involved should be understtxtd by all. Insurrectionist 
and secessionist movements 
present a different kind of 
problem, as Indian joiimal- 
ists have been discovering to 
their cost. The list of journal¬ 
ists and associates who have 
gone down fighting in Pun¬ 
jab has been lengthening by 
the day. Journalists today 
live in an uneasy equation 
with the militants and the 
authorities, and objectivity 
must necessarily sutler as 
they leel hemmed m and oft¬ 
en tlefeneelcss 

The Indian newspaper 
world has yet to find an 
answer to the problems pos¬ 
ed by Punjab and Kashmir 
and. up to a point. Assam 
For newspapers published 
outside these states, the choi¬ 
ce is easier — relying more 
on visiting correspondents, 
rather than those stationed 
there, to try to get at the truth 
The options are starker for 
local newspapers and the 
results of the conditions in which the pre.ss functions 
are an open book. 

An even more ominous threat to freedom of the press in 
India has been casting a long shadow. It is symbolised by 
the recent sacking of the offices of the Marathi evening 
newspaper in Bombay, Mahanagar. by supporters of the 
Shiv Sena and the subsequent pummelling of three journal¬ 
ists protesting against the attack The young editor of 
Mahanugar. Nikhil Wagle. won the rebuke of the Sena for 
criticising the moves of its president, Bal Thackeray, again¬ 
st the planned Pakistani cricket team's tour of India. 

These incidents raise serious issues because if the press 
is sought to be commandeered into presenting a certain^ 
viewpoint or blacking out criticism of a party or indivi¬ 
dual, what is it worth ? True, the press protests, often vocife¬ 


rously, but increasing incidents of intimidation by militant 
groups and, on occasion, the police would suggest that 
mere protests have not taken us very far. 

The press is very much a part of the milieu in which it 
lives and functions. Increasing socio-economic tensions 
and the turmoil in Indian polity, together with a fall in admi¬ 
nistrative and moral standards, arc creating chaotic condi¬ 
tions in many parts of the country. Yet the press, 

if it IS to remain faithful to its 
function, must ri.se above 
these circumstances to try to 
present a true picture of con¬ 
ditions and express itself 
fearlessly on issues. 

The first requirement is, 
of course, the integrity of the 
press. It IS no secret that the 
political malaise we are wit¬ 
nessing has, III a measure, 
seeped into the Fouith Kstate 
and eroded its credibility. If 
newspapermen or newspa- 
perw'omen become, out of 
conviction or otherwise, par¬ 
tisan advocates of a party or 
politician without declaring 
their loyalties, they cannot 
demand the prerogatives of a 
free press. For those who 
remain true to their calling, 
journalism is becoming an 
increasingly dangerous pro¬ 
fession in the country. 

The only way to beat bul¬ 
lies and thugs who seek to 
mteffere with the func¬ 
tioning of the press is to mobilise public 
opinion .against indclensible acts. The reader is, after all, 
the ultimate guardian ol a free press and to the extent he or 
she is aroused to fight lor a just cause, the bullies will be 
subdued, in addition to making protests, we 
need a central press mechanism which can follow up on 
the actions the authorities have taken, or have failed to 
take, against the culprits 

Journalists’ associations around the country should put 
their heads together to form a central pool of information 
and a device to keep thcm.selvcs posted with the authori¬ 
ties’, or courts’, actions in individual cases. All loo often, 
boorish attempts at intimidating the press, however horri¬ 
fic their nature, are forgotten after the protests have died 
down and the culprits go unpunished.* 
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Black Diwali 

An Ayurvedic drink claims 200 lives in the capital 


I was the nij:hl without end For 
the hundreds ot slum-dwellers in 
north-west Delhi, Diwuli began 
with the traditional revelry but 
ended with gory deaths. On the 
morning of 5 Novemher, thousands of 
people from the slums of Jchangirpuri. 
tlaiderpiin, A/adpur, Adarsh Nagar and 
the surrounding areas queued up to buy 
•Sura, an ayuivcdic medicine with a high 
alcohol content. It was cheap intoxica¬ 
tion and, at Rs 8.(M) a bottle, perhaps the 
only kind they could afford. Only this 
Diwali, they miscalculated 

By midnight, tlu>sc who had gulped 
down the poisonous mixture woke up 
with severe nausea, splitting headaches 
and a numbness all over the body. Some 
were rushed to hospital only to collapse 
as soon as they got there; many others 
died before they could be moved and 
only a few managed to survive. Two 
days later, the government sources put 
the number of deaths at 200. The magni¬ 
tude of the tragedy was. however, much 


greater with even police officers admitt¬ 
ing that the official figures only includ¬ 
ed those who had died in hospital. 

In Bilaswa village near Jefiangirpun, 
for instance, bodies were being burnt 
with just one priest in attendance. The 


The killer drink 



Muslims in the IcKality had it easier. 
According to a BJF worker in the area, at 
least ten Muslim families had buried 
their dead m the jungles adjoining 
Jchangirpuri and Wa/.irpur. And, the 
liny Azadpur crematorium was packed 
to capacity with 24 bixlies hemg humt 
simultaneously and another ten-odd bod¬ 
ies awaiting cremation Muflled .sobs 
mingled with the agonised cries of Sha- 
kuniala, whose 3()-year-old husband 
was a victim of what could be termed as 
a major liquor tragedy. "Who is going to 
wear the clothes he had got stitched. 
Who is going to eat all the food that I had 
cixtked for him on Diwali. What am I 
going to do now?" 

Being the nearest big hospital in the 
area, dcKtors of the Bara Hindu Rao Hos¬ 
pital had to cope with the tragedy. As 
hundreds of victims were brought to the 
casualty wing of the hospital, doctors 
were hard pressed. Most of those who 
had taken thedeadly.Sura were immedia¬ 
tely put on a glucose drip but many did 











In the slums and the hospital, 
the scene was one of grief. 
Wailing mothers, sobbing wives 
and relatives bemoaned all 
those who died a painful death 


nol survive the first aid. 'f'hc rnonuary of 
'the hospital, equipped to preserve bet¬ 
ween ten to 15 bodies, was full beyond 
capacity; at least 50 bodies were kept m 
the dingy mortuary building as hospital 
stall ran around arranging for ice slabs 
to prevent them from decomposing 

T he killer drink was. in all probability, 
Karpoor Asav, manufactured by Kar- 
nal Pharmacy of Muradnagar in Gha/ia- 
bad district. An Ayurvedic preparation 
which Is usually used for the treatment 
of cholera, diarrhoea and dysentry, the 
mixture, as listed in the leaflet, includes 
camphor, cardamom, south, nagarmo- 
tha, ajwain and cthyle alcohol. The dosa¬ 
ge; "ten to 20 drops two or three times a 
day or as advised hy the physician". All 
in order,but preliminary tests conducted 
by the Central Forensic Science Labora¬ 
tory revealed that something more was 
added to give the dnnk that extra kick. 
Mainly raw meihylc alcohol, a poison 
that causes blindness even when con¬ 
sumed in small quantities. This was pro¬ 
bably added at the manufactunng stage 
to bolster the alcohol content. This is not 
the first instance when Sura, the generic 
term for ayurvedic preparations with a 
high alcohol content, has led to large- 
scale ptiisoning. Just three months ago, 
two people were killed and a third admit¬ 


ted to hospital after consuming illicit 
liquor. A month later, in September this 
year, 11 people were killed m Rishikesh 
after drinking Sanjeesani Sura, another 
Ayurvedic preparation, bought fiom 
three local chcmisi shops, 

R eacting to the increasing number of 
deaths as a result of adulterated 
Ayurvedic liquor, the Delhi administra¬ 
tion banned its .sale and manufacture m 
the city III ldS7 But the consumption 
has remained static As a local chcmisi 
in Jehangirjiuri pul it. "lllicii liquor 
might have been banned but the miuiu- 
facture continues all around Delhi in 
places like Gha/iabad, Faridabad etc 
They bring m truckloads of the stuff at 
night across the border." It is a Catch 22 
situation — the adulterated Ayruvcdic 
medicines arc in all probability responsi¬ 
ble for the deaths. Yet, nobtxly can be 
penalised for selling an Ayurvedic medi¬ 
cine after the manufacturers got a stay 
order. Moreover, each bottle clearly 
says, "For medicinal use only. 10 to 20 
drops with water only after every half 
hour." A legal loophole, which the manu¬ 
facturers are exploiting. 

And. while the government sorts out 
that one. the trail of death continues. The 
administration’s track record has been 
dismal. All those arrested so far have. 


for instance, been booked under the 
Negligence Act for which the maximum 
penally is two years of imprisonment. 
But the authorities have been shaken out 
of their lethargy. A judicial inquiry has 
been onlered into the incident and a com¬ 
pensation ol Rs IO,(KX)cach to the fami¬ 
lies of the dead announced 

Compounding the administration’s 
lackadaisical attitude in tackling the pro¬ 
blem of illicit liquor is, of course, the 
poverty of the "target group". The slum- 
dwellers can ill afford to purchase "regu¬ 
lar" boo/e and buy the cheapest intoxica¬ 
tion they can afford, if only to gel away 
from the daily misery of their existence. 
But inevitably, they end up paying a 
dear price. 

For the victims of the city’s worst 
liquor tragedy, however, the trauma will 
continue. Ask Mehrmi, who first lost her 
husband and then her son just acouple of 
hours later. "They were drinking toge¬ 
ther and my husband collapsed first. We 
got him to the hospital and two hours 
later my son also died." Today, she 
keeps a lonely vigil outside her home in 
Haiderpur. rueing the day her family 
cho.se to have that fatal drink. 

The festival of lights which had 
begun with a drink ended in disaster. I 
And, no one seemed responsible. • ' 

Mlmi Jaln/N»w 0»IM 
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BOI MUtUAl ^UND 


A New GRQWiI $CHEM£ 
to help ^ your 
PtoiALS 
realty fe^«! 
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SCHEME HIGHLIGHTS 


After the successful launch of 

"BOI Double’ Plus anc; "RMl-60" 
Schemes, BOl mutual fund brings yet 
another unique FESTIVAL-LINKED 

growth scheme 

FESTIVAL BOINANZA GROWTH SCHEME 
1991 
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to 
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INVESTMENT OBJECTIVE 

The funds collected under the Scheme 
shall be invested in one or more securities 
comprising Equity Shares, Convertible 
Debentures and other equity related 
investments investments may also be 
made in Non-Convertible Debentures, 
Boncis and Money Market instruments 


★ Rrst Ever Scheme Which is 
linked to the Festivals of 
Indian People. 

★ First Ever Scheme which 
gives you return when you 
need it the most - 

the festival times. 

★ First Ever Scheme which 
gives right to every investor 
Individually to decide the 
timing of receipt of return 
on his investment - Mutual 
Fund does not decide the 
timing of payment of 
returns - you decide for 
yourself. 


★ Choice of Two Plans - 
PLAN "A" for availing of 
benefit of capital gains 
(Lumpsum Repayment at the 
end of the scheme). PLAN "B" 
for availing of 80L benefit 
(Payment of Return every 
year) - you decide which 
tax benefit suits you 
best. 

★ Good Liquidity o Transfers 
(PLAN A and B) allowed after 
six months, o Listing 
PLAN "A" after one year. O 
Repurchase plan "B” after 
one year. 




Scheme Open from ioth Oct, to I0th Pec. 1991 

BOI MUTUAL FUND 

Jij^rKatu, Prinapal Trustee Bank of India 

24th floor, Phiroze jeejeebhoy Towers, 

Dalai Street, BoftilJ3y-400 025 

The Fund that cares —f 


Mutual Funds and aaeuritlsa Invaslmanlt ars tublaci to markst riafea. Past paiformanca It not nacataarllir indlcatlva ol tutura raaultt. 





DIPLOMACY 


No meeting of minds 

Did India scupper the Colombo SAARC summit? 


W ill he. won’t he? For much of 
the last month, the question 
was asked of Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao—would he attend 
the SAARC (South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation) summit in 
Colombo or not? Last week, however, it 
was Bhutan’s King Jigmc Wangchuk 
who cried off. ostensibly because of the 
agitation for Greater Nepal in his 
country. 

Not everyone believed this was why 
the Bhutanese King chose to stay at 
home — a decision which led to the 
extraordinary announcement that the 
sixth SAARC summit was indefinitely 
postponed. The Sri Lankan government, 
at least, had no doubts about what trans¬ 
pired. Although its official reaction to 
the postponement was restrained. 
Colombo made out that India had used 
its leverage with Bhutan to scupper the 
summit. "India was always oppo.sed to 
attending the summit," .says a Sri Lan¬ 
kan official. "It u.scd Bhutan to embar¬ 
rass President Premadasa and get the 
meeting cancelled." 

Although Bhutan is sticking to its 
story, it is widely believed that King 
Wangchuk stayed away only because 
Colombo failed to personally deliver an 
invitation for the summit. Sri Lanka’s 
foreign minister Harold Herat had visit¬ 
ed the capitals of the other six SAARC 
nations to formally invite their respec¬ 
tive heads of government. Apparently. 
Wangchuk viewed this omission as an 
imsult to his tiny Himalayan kingdom. 

The Sri Lankans maintain that Herat 
intended to go to Thimpu and failed 
only due to a mix-up regarding flights. 
They say that this was explained to King 
Wangchuk (who received the invitation 
from the Sri Lankan ambassador in 
Dhaka). In any case, what upset Colom¬ 
bo was not so much Waiigchuk's absen¬ 
ce, but what It perceived as the Indian 
bid to scuttle the summit. 

As soon as Wangchuk communicated 
his inability to attend, there was a con¬ 
troversy over whether the summit could 
be held in the King’s absence. India argu¬ 
ed that going ahead with the summit 
would constitute a clear violation of the 
SAARC charter, which insists on the pre¬ 


sence of all seven heads of government. 
Sri Lanka (which was supported by Paki¬ 
stan and Bangladesh) maintained that 
the meeting could be held if attended by 
a duly accredited representative of the 
Bhutanese King. 

There is no doubt that New Delhi’s 
position was formally correct. But the 
quc.stion is whether India, for its own rea¬ 
sons, chose to interpret the charter in a 
narrow, legalistic sense. The answer, it 
would seem, is; yes. For, as the Sri Lan¬ 
kans themselves pointed out, India had 
not raised this objection at last year’s 
SAARC summit in Male. Sn Lanka was 
then represented by the Prime Minister 
gnd not President R. Premadasa, the 


head of government. In the light of this. 
New Delhi’s explanation for its stance 
("Non-attendance of one head means 
dilution of this central principle of 
SAARC summitry") sounded fal.se and 
inadequate. 

The Sri Lankan side claims that it was 
clear India was being difficult about the 
summit from the very beginning. It char¬ 
ges New Delhi with planting stories 
about the lack of adequate security in 
Colombo; turning down the Sri Lankan 
government’s plea for a few helicopters 
(for the movement of SAARC sum- 
miteers) and then interpreting this as a 
request for military personnel to safe¬ 
guard Prime Minister Narasimha Rao; 
and creating an impression that the 
Tamil Tigers were planning a strike dur¬ 
ing the summit by twisting some 


remarks made by Sri Lankan officials 
out of their context. 

As for New Delhi, it may have had its 
own reasons to l>e up.sct with the Sri Lan¬ 
kan gosernment’s behaviour. A month 
back. Colombo had asked an Indian 
reporter to leave for filing a factually 
incorrect story on the move to impeach 
President Premadasa. Despite the fact 
that the journalist admitted his mistake, 
the Sn Lankan government seemed 
unwilling to accept his apology. 
Moreover, there was also the recent mat¬ 
ter regarding India’s request that a monu¬ 
ment be erected to honour the dead of 
the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF). 
Apparently, Colombo reacted to this 


rather dismissively. 

Nevertheless, it is baffling why New 
Delhi adopted such a rigid and patently 
legalistic stance towards the non- 
jummit. If it was solely meant to embar¬ 
rass Prcmada.sa (lor his perceived anti- 
Indianncss), it is difficult to sec what 
New Delhi stands to gain from the con¬ 
troversy. India's attitude appears to have 
created a divide in SAARC with Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan and Bangladesh com¬ 
ing together on one side and India, 
Nepal and Bhutan on the other. And 
although it may be too premature to say 
that the association is under threat, futu¬ 
re summits are all too likely to be plagu¬ 
ed with childish and unnecessary 
controversies. • 

Mukuad Padmmnabhmn 



PREMADASA 


Sri Lanka felt that India was behind Bhutan’s decision to 
stay away from the summit 
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Kln^ ilgim Singy* Wangchuk: saving faea? 


Rebels 

witha 

cause 

The pro-democracy 
agitators are all set to 
embarrass the King of 
Bhutan 

T he oasicsl way out of a party is 
to Icipii a licailachc And it’s 
easier if the headache iriily 
exists. So. whatever the real 
reason lor King Jigmc Singye 
Wangehiik’s staying away from the pro¬ 
posed summit ofthe South Asian Associ¬ 
ation for Regional (?tK>peration 
(SAARC), the one sited was the 
headache at home. 

Which gives the rebel Bhutanese pro- 
dcnioeraey agitators rcasoti for cheer; 
they have effectively scuttled a SAARC 
summit, making history of sorts. The 
meet was supposed to take place in 
Colombti. from 7 November, but got 
po.stponed indcHnitcly after the King of 
Bhutan decided to stay away and India 
refused to accept a representative in his 
place The King was worried about anti¬ 
national elements creating trouble in 
Bhutan while he was away, said the Bhu¬ 
tanese governmettt. The King is scared 
of being ovciihrown in his absence, smir¬ 
ked the lebcls camping in .Nepal and 
fiuli.i. But. even leaving India’s strong 
arm out of it. there is another possibility. 
That of the bright, soft-spoken, attrac¬ 
tive and incredibly suave monarch anti- 
cip.tting his being thoroughly embarrass¬ 
ed lit front of his neighbours. 

I-oi the last couple of years, the agita¬ 
tors. who are all ethnic Nepalese from 
south Bhutan, had been operating from 
outside of Bhutan. The major rebel 
groups have now moved from the 
Dtmrs area of India into Nepal. And 
there they have staged demonstrations 
and hungerstrikes in front of the 
SAARC secretariat. The agitators got 


complete support from Nepal. A few 
days before the proposed summit, 
leaders of the Bhutan People’s Party 
(BPP) met the Nepalese Prime Minister 
Cl P. Koirala and requested him to take 
up their cause with the SAARC mem¬ 
bers at the meet. Koirala has openly 
spoken in favour of the demtK'racy 
movement in Bhutan and has also 
announced Nepal’s moral support for 
the rebels. And the fact that he was sup- 
po.scd to meet Prime Minister Narasim- 
ha Rao in confidence about the Bhutan 
affair, suggests that the Nepalese pre¬ 
mier was not immune to the problems of 
his bItxHl brothers from Bhutan. 

BPP had earlier appealed to the 
.SAARC nations to give Bhutan a talk¬ 
ing to. regarding the violation of human 
rights. In an open letter to the various 
diplomatic missions and embassies in 
Kathmandu, BPP president R.K. Buda- 
thoki stated that the Bhutanese National 


Assembly had decided to seek help from 
the SAARC nations at the summit to 
light "terrorism" m Bhutan. Budathoki 
urged "all human rights and dcmiKracy- 
loving people, governments and nations 
to extend their solidarity and .support to 
the Bhutanese movement and put inter¬ 
national pressure on the Bhutan govern¬ 
ment to refrain from any further repres¬ 
sive actions," 

The .Students Union of Bhutan 
(SUB), which is the only rebel group 
still operating fntm India, firmly 
believes that working on the Bhutan 
situation from outside, involving the 
United Nations and international pressu¬ 
re, would resolve their problem. "We are 
currently building up international opi¬ 
nion," says R.P. Subba, vice-president 
of SUB, who took charge of the orgnisa- 
tion when its president was jailed. "We 
are bringing out a resolution, which has 
already been passed in Kathmandu." 
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This was done in a recent conference 
held there, with participants from India. 
Nepal, Bangladesh and human rights 
activists from USA, West Germany and 
Switzerland. The two most important 
things it called for were: first, forming a 
coherent world-opinion to support the 
movement for democracy in Bhutan, 
and second, refugee faciliticsfor Bhuta¬ 
nese rebels in India. 

"Bhutan is a member of the United 
Nations," says Balaram Poudyal. secre¬ 
tary of BPP. "If all the other countries 
can go in for democracy, why not Bhu¬ 
tan? It has to move with the times!" But 
not only has Bhutan refused to bnng in 
democracy, it has also suddenly chang¬ 
ed its tack. From the soft, forgiving atti¬ 
tude it had adopted towards the rebels in 
the beginning, it has now graduated to 
projcctng itself as ruthless and firm, 
ready to squash anything that comes in 
the wav of the age-.old monarchy. 

L ast year, the King referred to the agi¬ 
tators as "our misguided boys". He 
realised the drawbacks of a monarchy, 
declared that he was not opposed to 
democracy and was prepare^ to give the 
rebels a fair hearing. They were "the 
boys from the south", not/igo/op.v or anti¬ 
nationals. "I don’t know whether it is 
fair to say ‘anti-national’," he told 
Sunday (.see Sunday 28 October—3 
November. 1990). And denied the neces¬ 
sity of a.sking for military help from 
India to control the situation. "This is a 
family problem," he had said kindly. 
But times have changed. 

Now the King’s inability to attend the 
summit was blamed on the "anti¬ 
nationals", who would take advantage 
of the ruler’s absence in Thimphu. The 
word ngolop has been constantly in the 
air. And decisive steps to counter the 
movement have been taken. Also, the 
resurfacing of the outlawed political par¬ 
ty, Bhutan Congress, has added to the 
tension. They, surprisingly, have been 
airing the view that because of severe 
rivalry among the Bhutanese royalty, 
the King is a prisoner in his own palace. 
And the National Assembly has been 
stem in dealing with law and order pro- | 
blems. "The National Assembly decid¬ 
ed to throw out all those directly or indi¬ 
rectly connected with the movement," 
said Subba. "Besides, they have declar¬ 
ed that all political prisoners must be 
tried. At the same time, they have reinfor¬ 
ced capital punishment for going against 
Tsawa-sum." 

In Bhutan, Tsawa-sum is equivalent 
to the Constitution. Literally it means 


"three elements" and refers to the King, 
the government and the country. Anyo¬ 
ne rebcling against any one of these is 
ripe for the death penalty. This puts the 
rebels in a no-win .situation. They are 
guilty of .speaking out against the sacro¬ 
sanct Tsawa-sum. and putting them on 
trial would just mean signing their execu¬ 
tion orders. There are quite a few agita¬ 
tors already in jail—including leaders 
like Tek Nath Rizal, Ratan Gazmere, 
Jogen Gazmere or Biswanath 
Chhetry—and they would, almost 
certainly, face the death penalty To top 
it all, Thimphu has recently decided to 
make use. once more, of the extradition 
pact it has with Nepal. It has asked for 
the extradition of two officals who had 
fled to Nepal a few months ago. 

With their backs against the wall, the 
pro-demtx:racy activists turned to fore¬ 
ign countries. The non-govemmental 
organisation INHURED. in Nepal, gave 

R.P. Subba: bulMing up international 
opinion 



Cliliatro Subba: iloubting the 
dodalon making powars of Nopal 


them adequate support, and with the 
help of both the miing Nepali Congress 
and the communists forming the Opposi¬ 
tion, the rebels came a long way. Right 
up to the point where they expected help 
from the United Nations. Failing which, 
sufficient pressure on the King in the 
S AARC summit would do. Therefore, it 
seems that the Bhutanese Democratic 
Movement, a new central party of agita¬ 
tors camping in Nepal, planned to stage 
a demon.siration in Colombo during the 
summit. With the frank support of 
Nepal, the rebels were all set to embar¬ 
rass the King. 

"Nepal alone cannot take a decision 
on the Bhutan situation," declared 
Chhaire Subba, leader of the Gorkha 
Liberation Organisation, who has been 
supporting the democracy movement all 
along. "She will have to ask India. She is 
like an old woman, you sec. The spirit 
might lx; willing, but the flesh is weak!" 
Which probably explains the .separate 
meeting planned between Koirala and 
Narasimha Kao But India has given the 
rebels a cold shoulder, even the Indian 
Nepalese have tired of supportingtheir 
Bhutanese brothers financially* 

As it IS, a monarchy’s clamping down 
harshly on a movcmeni lor democratic 
rights IS difficult to explain to a modem 
world. And, as the King himself acknow¬ 
ledges, "Outside people automatically 
feel that the system must be very feudal 
and oppressive." But giving in to the 
demands of the rebels would totally 
destroy the indigenous Drukpa culture 
ol the kingdom. 

A small country with a high per capita 
income, Bhutan attracts labourers from 
outside, who are mostly Nepalese. 
Because they settle down, and now form 
a substantial part of the population, it is 
difficult to ignore their pre.sencc. But 
there ts the scare of losing one’s identity. 
So the King laid down Driglam Namz- 
ha, a Drukpa code of conduct, that was 
to be followed by all. That was the spark 
that set off the movement for 
democracy. And now the King runs the 
risk of being caught red in the face as he 
is branded a ruthless autocrat ready to do 
a Tiananmen Square at any moment. 
Opting out of the situation is 
understandable. 

And if the status quo is maintained, 
chances arc that the movement will fiz¬ 
zle out. Then the King can grant the 
rebels amnesty, forgive them and forget 
the whole affair. • 
Ant»aOmv 80 n/JalpalguH, thm 
Doom*, aangtokaodKolImpoag 
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SWAPANDASGUPTA 


Space for sacril^e 

Hindu fundamentalism is the new secular consensus for the Nineties 


dard bearers ol inlcniperkie secularism, 
IS immensely revealing. With honoura¬ 
ble exceptions, there is a never-ending 
chorus celebrating the woeful "isola¬ 
tion" ol the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
and the growing marginalisation of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP). The 
journey from the Ramshila pujas to the 
general elections via the rn//i yatni and 
the kar sevu in Ayodhya reads like an 
interminable early warning siren of tailu- 
re. Barring capitalism, few ideologies 


the Uttar Pradesh govemineni acquired 
the 2.77 acres of land around the conten¬ 
tious shrine in Ayodhya, it did so with 
the intention of handing over the space 
to the Shri Ram Janmabhoomi Miikti 
Yagna Samity. More to the point, as has 
been reiterated by the Allahabad High 
Court, it was fully within its powers to 
issue such .an executive order. Political¬ 
ly, the Kalyan Singh government could 
legitimately claim that it was partially 
fulfilling the terms ol its electoral mand- 


i 

i 



There was a time 
when, in Chairman 
Mao’swordsofini- 
mitablc precision, 
"The world situa¬ 
tion seemed excel¬ 
lent." The interna¬ 
tional communist 
fraternity w,is 
buoyant and every 
tinpot Marxist sect prefaced its verbose 
documents on the state ol the world with 
a mandatory announcement ol the "dee¬ 
pening" or ""final" crisis of capitalism. 
The Maginot Line of sixialism seemed 
impregnable. 

Times have, of course, altered. Com¬ 
rade Jyoti Basil may still garland 
Lenin’s statue in Calcutta"s Esplanade 
East and the tatty red guards of the 
CPI(M) may continue to genuflect 
before the fallen deities of the lost social¬ 
ist fatherland, but the winds of change 
are undoubtedly blowing across India 
and threatening the smug complacency 
of the left-wing diaspora. Even the 
Nehruvian consensus, the second line of 
siKialist defence, appears to be crum¬ 
bling, thanks in no small measure to the 
political audacity of Narasimha Rao. 

But old habits die hard. And just as 
the CPl(M) persists in swearing by 
Marxism-Leninism which, according to 
the main political dcKument lobe piesen- 
ted to the 14th party congress in Madras, 
is inherently materialistic, creative, dia¬ 
lectic and. hence, "supremely anti- 
dogmatic’, the jaded political establish¬ 
ment has discovered an article of faith 
for the Nineties: the secular consensus. 
To be more precise, it has identified a 
new bogey to substitute for the much- 
despised capitalism — Hindu 
fundamentalism. 

The curious parallels do not end here. 
Just as capitalism was periodically in its 
perennial "death throes" — the Trotsky¬ 
ist ideologue, Ernst Mandel, used the 
unfortunate expression ""late capitalism " 
— the Hindu cause appears to be surg¬ 
ing ahead from one rebuff to another. A 
journey through the archives of the 
English language press, the proud stan- 

w 


have encountered such a superabundan¬ 
ce of premature obituaries. 

Yet, the trumpeteers of secularism are 
not necessarily de.stincd to be consistent¬ 
ly wrong. Recent events, particularly the 
limited mobilisation centred on Ayo¬ 
dhya, have exposed certain fundamental 
weaknesses of the Hindu resurgence 
which, if unchecked, have the potential 
of undennining the BJP’s chances of 
emerging as a viable and credible alterna¬ 
tive to the dying Nehruvian consensus. 

I ronically for a combine that has justifi¬ 
ably prided itself on its ability to captu¬ 
re the popular idiom, the main failure of 
the BJP-VHP has been tactical. When 


ate and putting paid to the devious 
miKkery of all those who proclaimed: 
ah sarkar to hai teri, mandir mein kynn 
deri? 

Unfortunately for the BJP, the careful¬ 
ly crafted plans went awry on account of 
the over-zcalousness of sections of the 
VHP. In its anxiety to extract instant poli¬ 
tical mileage with an eye to the by- 
elections, the VHP unleashed the demo¬ 
lition squads of the Bajrang Dal on a 
couple of minor temples. The idea was 
to create an impression in the popular 
mind that the construction of the much- 
awaited temple had begun. The local 
Hindi press did, in fact, succeed in 
momentarily conveying such an impres- 
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Sion through suggestive banner 
headlines. 

But the euphoria was short-lived, and 
for the first time since the temple move¬ 
ment got under way. the anti-Ram Jan- 
I mabhoomi brigade demonstrated grea¬ 
ter tactical finesse Instead of crying foul 
over the VHP’s innocuous bid to raise a 
sinffhadwar oulsidc the disputed premi¬ 
ses—which is what the BJP had hoped 
— V.P. Singh and his associates protest¬ 
ed against the apparent demolition of 
minor Hindu temples. In effect, the Jana¬ 
ta Da! managed to conceal their pro¬ 
found antipathy to the proposed Ram 
Temple by projecting the BJP-VHP as 
the real iconoclasts and desecrators of 
the "little traditions" of Hinduism. In a 
more sinister vein, it was also suggested 
that the devastating earthquake that 


wreaked havoc in Garhwal and Kumaon 
was a direct con.sequcnce of divine dis¬ 
pleasure at the demolition of temples. 

True, the controversial Mann- 
Shahabuddin-Sulaiman Sait photograph 
and the utterances of the Shahi Imam did 
enable the BJP to recover its bearings 
somewhat, but the secularist counter¬ 
offensive proved effective on two 
counts. 

First, it put the BJP-VHPon the delen- 
sive and forced the combine to modify 
its stridency and move to politically inef¬ 
fective explanations of legal niceties. 
Secondly, by locating the retaliation 
within the terms of traditional Hindu 
nationalism, the secularists, for the first 


time since the beginning of the recent 
Hindu upsurge, attempted to come to 
terms with folk religion. The phenome¬ 
non constitutes an important break since 
the "sacred space" of Hindu politics had 
become the virtual monopoly of the saf¬ 
fron brigade and. to a far lesser extent, 
the Congress. In an unintended way, tbe 
development is tantamount to a formal 
recognition by the secularists that ptili- 
tics cannot be detached from popular cul¬ 
ture and religion. 

The consequences of this shift are like¬ 
ly to be far-reaching Even if the BJP 
has, for the moment, been at the receiv¬ 
ing end of an imaginativb propaganda 
thrust, the long-term change in the langu¬ 
age of political discourse is likel> to 
favour Hindu nationalism either of the 
Congress or BJP varieties. "Haid secula¬ 


rism" of the Nehruvian and Marxist per¬ 
suasions are bound to be the foremost 
casualties of the prcKess, a reason why 
the endeavours of the cross-party team 
of defeated politicians may prove a non¬ 
starter, notwithstanding the enormous 
publicity it received in Ayodhya. 
Indeed, thanks to the Janata Dal's di.s- 
ingcnuous invocation of the "little tradi¬ 
tions". it is entirely possible that the 
VHP will be forced to enlarge its term of 
cultural reference. Lord Rum and Hanu- 
man will continue to dominate priKccd- 
ings in Ayodhya, but Krishna and Shiva, 
not to speak of other deities such as Gan- 
pati and Durga, may emerge as import¬ 
ant icons in the politics of competitive 


symbolism. Unknowingly, V.P. Singh 
may even have driven home to a belea¬ 
guered political cla.ss the powerful 
potential of linking political mobilisa¬ 
tion to the cultural sensitivities of the 
dominant community. 

O n its part, the BJP too appears to 
have learnt some bitter lessons 
from the recent setback in Ayodhya. 
First, judging by Murli Manohar Joshi’s 
press conference in Calcutta and Ashok 
Singhal’s recent speeches, there seems 
to be a recognition that impatience will 
be entirely counter-productive and that a 
great deal more ot legal ItKitwork is 
necessar>’ lor the huidics m the path of 
temple building in Ayexihya are 
removed. 

Secondly, there arc also signs of a 
grudging accept.ince of the fact that the 
phenomenal giow th in the political lomi- 
nes of the BJP has led to a slackening of 
ideological I igoui The < 0 / o’w/is Irom 
Banda and a lew neighbouring distiicts 
ol F'ai/abad who bioke r.inks to raise the 
hluif’Wd tlliwdj o\ei the thiee domes and 
who once .igain dealt a few hammer 
blows to the outer wall ul the disputed 
shrine weie, in a sense, ihirsimg foi 
I adventure. But in then .idveniurism. 
they completely oserlooked ihe crucial 
fact that Ihe demolition ol the siiuclure 
raised by Babui is not, aiul never was, 
central to the ob|eciives ol the Ram Jan- 
mabhwmi movement. 

Alter the resounding success ol the 
rath yatni, I,. K Advani tried to impress 
this (Hunt upon the laithful Unlortunate- 
ly. the journey from Ihe Jaipur plenum 
ol the BJP to the summer general elec¬ 
tion was too short for the Savarkaritc 
notion of political Hindutva — in w hich 
religion is a minor component - - to gain 
widespread acceptance. Now even Mah- 
ant Avaidyanalh, chastened by the rec¬ 
ent Ayixihya experiente. stre.sscs the 
need to inject politics into Rambhakli. 

If iwlitics is the key to ideological suc¬ 
cess, the BJP-VHP combine has little 
choice but to project the Ram Janmab- 
hoomi movement—irrc.spectiveol whe¬ 
ther or not it incorporates Babur’s I6lh 
century construction — as a symbr)l ol 
reinvigorated naiionhwxi and a fexal 
point of national unity, relegating to the 
background the issue of bricks and 
m»)rtar. That is why considerable signifi¬ 
cance should be attached to the secular¬ 
ist concern that there is now an unstated 
convergence of interests between the 
Congress and the BJP • 




he 

carefully-crafted 
plans of the RIF 
went awry on 
account of the 
overzealousness of 
sections of the VHP. 
In its anxiety to 
extract mileage, 
the VHP unleashed 
the demolition 
squads of the 
Bajrang Dal in 
Ayodhya (far left). 
...But the Shahi 
Imam’s utterances 
enabled the BJP to 
recover its bearings 
somewhat 
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The healing touch 

But the kar seva at the Golden Temple raises disturbing questions 


L ong qiu'iics of devolccs waiting to 
enter the (lolden Teinpic premises 
while many mote are moving 
around inside the holy shrine. An unu¬ 
sual sight these days? Maybe. But ever 
since ktii srva for the reconstruction of 
the Akal Takht, which was damaged dur¬ 
ing Opeiaiion Bluestar in 1984, began 
on 'fuesday, 29 October, the Golden 
rcmple has once again come alive with 
the chants of the pious .Sikhs. 

This lime, the task of supervising the 
kill \c\v has been entrusted to a panel of 
five sants headed by the Damdami Tak- 


thc reconstruction work to Baba Santa 
-Singh, the Nihang chief However, this 
was not acceptable to many Sikh religi¬ 
ous leaders. Then, the SGPC entrusted 
the k<ir scvci to live sants, including 
Baba Thakiir Singh, and work began on 
26 January. 1986. But all work inside 
the Golden Temple was suspended m 
May 1988 lollowing Operation Black 
Thundei. 

The Damdami Taksal. widely regard¬ 
ed as a school for the militants, won in 
the end. Bhai Mokham Singh, senior 
representative ol the Taksal who was 


to wa.sh, clean and help in carrytpg con¬ 
struction material. Although Baldcv 
Singh Sibia, SGPC chief, said that the 
work would be completed in the shortest 
possible time, many others felt that the 
reconstruction could lake a year or 
more. Which should give enough time 
and opportunity for militants to .smuggle 
111 arms and ammunition inside the tem¬ 
ple complex. Sibia says that there is no 
code of conduct which does not allow 
jicople to lake in weapons into the shri¬ 
ne Moreover, though the kur .',cvaks are 
expected to slay in the serai, there is liflle 
that the Taksal can do to prevent them 
from taking over the othar buildings in 
the complex. 

Two groups of the All India Sikh Stu¬ 
dents Federation (AISSF) aie already 
functioning from the temple premises 
and have even put up provocative post¬ 
ers. And the Manjit Singh group has 
already announced its decision to build a 
memorial to those killed during Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar. Informed Harminder 
Singh Gill, general-secretary of the 
AISSF. "The memorial will be placed 
adjacent to the Akal Takht where a pitch¬ 
ed battle was lought between the fol¬ 
lowers of Sant Bhindranwale and the 
army." 

That the kar seva wouldn't be a 
smtHith affair was evident two days after 
work began. On JI October, the admi¬ 
nistration thwarted efforts to hold a slia- 
heedi samagam to observe the death 
anniversary of Beant Singh inside the 
temple premi.ses, right next to the Akal 
Takht. Both the factions of the AISSF 
and the Babbar Sikh Vidyarthi Jatheban- 
di promptly condemned this action of 
the administration and called it an attack 
qn the nghts of the Sikhs. 

For Its part, the government has reite¬ 
rated its stand that it would not allow a 
pre-Operation Black Thunder situation 
to develop in the Golden Temple com¬ 
plex. But recent events show that the 
authorities have time and again failed to 
keep the holy shrine of the Sikhs free of 
extremists. The kar seva has provided 
the militant outfits with yet another 
opportunity to infiltrate the temple com¬ 
plex. It remains to be seen what the 
government will do if that happens. • 
Nlmpama Dutt/Amrttaar 


That tha kar aava 
wouldn't bo a 
smooth affair was 
ovidont two days 
aftor woH( bocan. 
On 31 Octobor, tha 
administration 
thwartad afforts to 
obsarva tha daath 
annivarsary of 
BaantSIn^ 


sal chief. Baba Thakur Singh. This team 
in turn was appointed by the Shiromani 
Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
(SGPC'). On the morning of 29 October, 
the aged Taksal chief symbolically start¬ 
ed the kar seva by placing a marble 
plaque on the building amidst chanting 
of the verses from the Guru Granth 
Sahib. Soon, hundreds of men, women 
and children participated in the religious 
proceedings. 

There is a long and bitter history 
behind the kar seva. After Operation 
Bluestar. the government handed over 



accompanied by the son of Beant Singh, 
one of Indira Gandhi’s assassins, told 
Sunday : "The Taksal is leading the 
kaiweva and it will not be subservient to 
the SGPC." Informed sources revealed 
that the donations ot the week preceed- 
ing the kar .seva which amounted to Rs 
.^.S.OOO and a gold biscuit were with the 
Taksal and not the SGPC. 

But such petty shenanigans didn't 
quite dampen the .spirit of the karsevaks 
and such was the rush on the Hist day 
that the security arrangements were 
thrown out of gear. Devotees poured in 
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Black Justice 


Judge Thomas is elevated to the US Supreme Court amidst controversy 


■ Washington: Now 

that the dust has settl¬ 
ed on Clarence Tho¬ 
mas’ confirmation as 
an associate justice of 
the United States 
Supreme Court, and 
the passions aroused 
by the last-minute charge against him of 
sexual harassment of a woman assistant 
a decade ago have begun to subside, it is 
lime to look at the more enduring ramifi¬ 
cations of this tremendously divisive 
and tumultuous affair. 

1 have no means of knowing how 
much of interest, if any, was engendered 
in India by the explosive Ihomas con¬ 
troversy. Here in the United States, it 
held practically all Amcrilans spell¬ 
bound or, more accurately, glued to TV 
sets for days on end. There has indeed 
been nothing like it since the final days 
of the Watergate scandal or the more rec¬ 
ent Iran-Contra shenanigans. The 
almost Hitchcockian suspense lasted 
almost till the bitter end. And it was with 
the narrowest margin for a Supreme 
Court judge in 10.1 years that Thomas, 
the .second black man to be elevated to 
the highest court, was eventually confir¬ 
med. But then, one might ask cynically, 
docs the margin matter? Isn’t confimia- 
tion aH?Thomas, who is only 43. could 
sit pretty on the Supreme Court bench 
for another 43 years because, there is no 
mandatory retirement age for Supreme 
Court justices in America. 

That, however, is only one side of the 
coin. The other, more important one, is 
that success has proved very costly to 
not just Thomas but also his mentor and 
promoter. President Bush. Both have 
been damaged rather grievously. So has 
been the US Senate, whose confirmato¬ 
ry procedures have been called into seri¬ 
ous quc.stion. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to .say 
that the real villain of the piece is not 
Thomas but George Bush. Already, 
thanks to the Reagan-Bush decade, the 
Supreme Court in Wa.shington is the 
most con.servative in American history. 


Not content with this, Bush apparently 
wanted to make the highest court’s con¬ 
servatism iron-clad and water-tight. 
Thus, it was that when a vacancy aro,se, 
because of the disabling illness of the 
solitary black Supreme Court judge, 
Thurgood Marshall, Bush promptly 
nominated Clarence Thomas, a child of 
unlettered and impecunious black par- 


No Wonder then that women and civil 
rights groups were up in arms against 
Thomas long before the charges of 
sexual harassment and intemperate 
counter-charge that he was being "lyn¬ 
ched". So were activist groups of blacks 
because Thomas, though a beneficiary 
of "affirmative action" initiated in the 
Sixties, is a strong adv(x:ate of terminat- 
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enis. In doing so. Bush hypocritically 
declared that Thomas’ race had nothing 
to do with the nomination. The nomi¬ 
nee, the US President added, was simply 
the "best qualified person for the job". 

This made Bush’s habitual supporters 
laugh. For, although Thomas has come 
up in the world by the sheer dint of hard 
work, he has no judicial experience or 
erudition worth the name to his credit. 
What has endeared him to Bush is that 
Thomas has arch-conservative views on 
practically all subjects under the sun. 
These he has never hesitated to articula¬ 
te except before the Senate’s Judiciary 
Committee during the confirmation hea¬ 
rings when he turned unashamedly eva¬ 
sive. He even pretended that he had 
never discussed with anyone the Roc vs 
Wade case, the landmark judgement on 
the right to abortion, that Bush wants 
reversed! 


ing such action—a classic case of kick¬ 
ing the ladder one climbs on. 

The charge of sexual harassment, 
which was neither proved nor dis¬ 
proved, has had two lasting effects. 
First, no one in America would ever 
again take this issue as casually as the 
Senate’s judiciary Committee evidently 
did when it originally ignored Anita Hil¬ 
l’s complaint. But for the leak no one 
might have heard of it. Secondly, the 
Republican Senators having descended . 
to very low depths in attacking Anita Hil¬ 
l’s character, the Democratic Party 
might get the women’s block vote in the 
next election, even though some femin¬ 
ist groups are angry that the Democrats, 
despite their clem- majority in the Sena¬ 
te. failed to defeat Thomas. But then, 
whoever has read Advise and Consent 
knows how the American .system 
works. •' 
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ere is 



iltiliKes that India doesn't need. 

Can India do without crop-saving 
technology? 

Aren't there enough patients in 


of course, m aerospaco indu^tr^?/ i 
Would you like to know 


make your work environment safer?i 


India whose lives can be saved by a new 
heart valve? A new blood vessel? Artifi¬ 
cial feet that can make patients not only 
walk but run and play games as well? 

Doesn't India need a fuel that can 
reduce carbon monoxide? Fibre technol¬ 
ogy that is the safety standard for tyres 
in 25 countries around the world? 

What about products that are 
almost 100% safe? Like Butacite*. a 
miracle sheeting that can reduce the im¬ 
pact of injuries caused by a broken 
windscreen. Or Kevlai*, a fibre that has 



five tiii^ tl^ strength of steel, and is 


• yet‘’^^vtenth ^gf. its -ybight!.;,: V&ciiH'• 


Or bpoks that do not teerf .0 





tihie. ■ 


of the siin? Or produce oil that is 
fjiiolesterol-free? 


, Or make fishing nets that can im- 
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The liet goes oh ahcl pn.}^; sw^ ; 
1802, Du Pont has invented’ Weli'aho'^e 
1700 products and intermediates. Yes }' 
indeed, over 1700 products that im" . : 



prove the quality of life throughout the! 

' ^ i’*' 

world. Safely. With respect for the 
environment. 

Already a household name in 
more than 100 countries, Du Pont 
would now like to partner India into the 
21st century. In fact, so committed is 
Du Pont to this alliance that it has 
already invested in new technology and 
R D" D, relevant to India and to the needs 
of the Indian people. 

Is there any other product you 
feel India needs? Or is there any 
Du Pont product that India doesn't 
need? We'd love to hear about it. 
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Friends, 

neighbours, 

countrymen 

Greater Nepal: is Ghisingh *s game plan 
falling through? 


^. —- 

O n the morning of 26 July. 

1991, two middieaged 
men walked into the Prime 
Minister’s Office with a 
sheaf of papers. They had 
a 15-minute appointment with P.V. 
Narasimha Rao They stayed with him 
for 45. Which is not surprising, since it 
takes some time to grasp the details of 
how India can be threatened by a conspi¬ 
racy for a ‘Greater Nepal'. 

Apparently, the papers that Subhas 
Ghisingh, president of the Gorkha Islatio- 
nal Liberation I'ront, and Inderjeet, Con- 
gressd) MP from Darjeeling, left with 
the Prime Minister contained conclusive 
"priMif of this ‘Greater Nepal conspi¬ 
racy’. For quite some time, Ghisingh has 
been "alerting" Indian authorities about 
the "grand design" of anti-Indian activ- 
I ists in Nepal, apparently trying to take 
over Darjeeling, Sikkim, the Droars and 
south Bhutan. And his aspersions have 
finally got the locals worried. 

The “pr(X)r‘ itself is a closely guarded 
secret, and no one seems to really know 
who is to be blamed fur the alleged aspi¬ 
rations of Nepal. Ghisingh squarely lays 
the blame on friend-tumed-foe Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari, chief minister of Sik¬ 
kim. for helping the anti-national move¬ 
ment from within India. Bhandari 
announces that it is all part of Ghi- 
singh’s own game plan. West Bengal 
chief minister Jyoti Basu, after a closed- 
door talk with the Gorkha leader, decla¬ 
res that the whole issue is a "bogey", and 
should not be taken too seriously. And 
the Centre maintains a studied silence. 

Whatever the shock value today, the 
concept of Greater Nepal is not new. It 
was the dream of Nepalese monarchs 
down the ages. In the eighteenth centu¬ 
ry, Prithvi Narayan Shah, and later his 
successors, launched an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of expansion, trying to bring 
the entire hill area from Kashmir to Bhu¬ 
tan under its sway. But the wars with 
China, Tibet, Punjab and British India 
frustrated this massive plan. 

However, the country did expand 
quite successfully at one time, grabbing 
adjoining territories in India and Sik¬ 
kim, although the desired kingdom from 
the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra was not 
fully realised. The British had to keep 
Nepal, ever bubbling with enthusiasm, 
under strict surveillance and was forever 
signing pacts and treaties with this neigh¬ 
bour, to keep it at arms length. For exam¬ 
ple, by the Treaty of Sigowli, in 1815, 
the British sliced off some areas Nepal 


had acquired—like Sikkim (including 
Daijeeling) in the east, and the Shimla 
hills, Kumaon and Garhwal in the west. 
Having recovered these, the British han¬ 
ded back Darjeeling and adjoining parts 
to the King, or Chogyal, of the then inde¬ 
pendent kingdom of Sikkim. That the 
Raj bullied the Chogyal into gifting Dar¬ 
jeeling to India barely 20 years later, is 
quite another matter. 

This gift of the Chogyal is now caus¬ 
ing incredible concern to Ghisingh, the 
self-proclaimed ruler of Daijceling. Not 
only has his agitation for Gorkhaland 
resulted in the half-baked Hill Council 
in Daijeeling, now even his hopes of a 
homeland forGorkhas within the limita¬ 
tions set by the Daijeeling accord of 


1988, are dwindling. He believes there 
are certain loopholes regarding the sta¬ 
tus of Darjeeling as a part of India, 
which need to be plugged in order to 
keep the region from being annexed by 
Ne^. The problem centres around 
clause eight of the Indo-Nepal Treaty of 
1950, which "cancels all previous trea¬ 
ties, agreements and arrangements enter¬ 
ed into on behalf of India, between the 
British government and the government 
of Nepal". It seems that Greater Nepal 
activists point out that this declaratitm in 
the 1950 treaty nullifies the Treaty of 
Sigowli of 1815, under which NepaLh^' 
given'hack conquered territorie^i^ Bri¬ 
tish and Sikkim, Logicatty. then, 
these iiiieh»-<-4ncluding Oa^Hng, as a 
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part of Sikkim—still belong to Nepal, 
and the country might, at any moment, 
decide to reclaim these. 

T he logic stops here. Then there is a 
nebulous mass of accusations, here- 
say and confiisicm, on all fronts. The 
rapid changes in the political scenario of 
Nepal, with the Nepali Congress practi¬ 
cally replacing monarchy with 
democracy in the country and the com¬ 
munists steadily growing stronger, have 
added to the chaos. During this year's 
parliamentary elections in Nepd, the 
Communist Party of Nepal (United 
Marxists Leninists) was allegedly rais¬ 
ing anti-India slogans during the cam¬ 
paign and was very vocal on the Greater 
Nepal issue, it seems that they also 
demanded that the Indo-Nepal Treaty of 
1950 be scrapped. Besides, the UML 
has strong links with the communists, 
especially the CPI(M), of Darjeeling, 
which might mess up matters on the 
homefront. 

As it is, the pro-democracy move¬ 
ment in Bhutan has renewed the blood- 
bond between ethnic Nepalese in India, 
Bhutan and Nepal. Both the Nepali Con¬ 
gress and the UML have supported their 
"blood brothers" in Bhutan, Just as the 
Gorkhas of north Bengal and Sikkim 
have given them food, shelter and encou¬ 
ragement, or the Gorkha Liberation 
Organisation has, reportedly, supplied 
them with anns. An ethnic identity cutt¬ 
ing across international boundaries is 
already taking shape, and if this is encou¬ 
raged any further. Greater Nepal might 
just work out. 

Ghisingh seems to be the only ethnic 
Nepalese leader who has not supported 
the cause of the Bhutanese Nepalese. In 
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fact, he has made a big din about being 
Indian, of late, and refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge links, ethnic or otherwise, with 
citizens of other countries. This is quite 
a turnaround for the Gorkha leader who 
had once submitted memoranda to the 
king of Nepal, while agitating for Gork- 
haland. The common reaction seems to 
be that because the steam has gone out of 
the Gorkhaland agitation, and because 
his rival Bhandari is stcarlily emerging 
as the leader of ethnic Nepalese in India, 
Ghisingh needs a new plank to make any 
kind of comeback. Therefore, he has tur¬ 
ned into the severest critic of Nepal and 
anything remotely connected to it. 

Like the Nepali language issue. Ghi¬ 
singh was fighting tooth and nail for the 
inclusion of Nepali in the Eighth Schedu¬ 
le of the Constitution a few years ago. 
But now Bhandari has outsmarted him, 
by heading the Bharatiya Nepali Rashtri- 
ya Parishad, and Ghisingh has promptly 
decided to fight the inclusion of the 
language. Instead, he wants "Gorkha 
Bhasa" in the Eighth Schedule, and has 
formed his own All India Gorkha Bhasa 



Samiti. In fact, some tim back, he label¬ 
led former CPI(M) MP Ananda Pathak 
and ex-minister Dawa Lama as 
"foreigners" and questioned their right 
to contest elections because the two had 
supported the Nepali language issue. 
Clearly, the firebrand leader who had at 
one time refused to include Darjeeling 
in India and called it 'Teesta Anchal", 
has come a long way since then. 

But he has run out of things to say on 
the issue, and now prefers to talk only on 
subjects like the Tea Festival. His Con- 
gress(l) ally, Indcijeet, is just slightly 
more vocal. "We are Gorkhas," he decla¬ 
res. "Just like the Bhutias or Lepchas, 
we, too, need to be distinguished from 
citizens of Nepal. We arc Indians, not 
Nepalese!" But can one wipe away 
one’s ethnic identity? Inderjeet clarifies 
that the Nepalese might lake advantage 
of the nomenclature. "Would the 
Bangladeshis, for example, call them¬ 
selves Bengalis?" he asks. "Would you 
include Urdu in the Constitution as 
‘Pakistani’?" 

Good question. But how dtxis that 
have anything to do with Greater Nepal? 
The idea seems to be that once the 
Nepalese establish the power of theireth- 
nic roots flouting the bounderies of their 
respective countries, claiming the geo¬ 
graphical areas as their own on the l»sis 
of ethnic and .socio-cultural identity 
would be child’s play for Nepal. As it is. 
Nepalese immigrants have practically 
swamped the early settlers, both in north 
Bengal and in Sikkim. The problems of 
the latter are not being looked into 
because of the continuous influx of new 
immigrants. Ghisingh has reason to be 
worried. 
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Dse Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizcr regularly *each morning an hour 
before baih. And before going to bed. Massage it well into the scalp 
with fingertips. Your hair will stay healthy and beaucifol 

Keo-Karpln Hair Vitalizcr contains: 

• Kenmn ■ The essential txiastiluent of hair 

• Biotm. Prevents excessive hair los,s 

• Pinthenol:Revializes damaged hair 

• Nicotinic Acid ■ Enhances abiirption of the drug 

• Resorcinol. Checks dandruff 

• Hialkyl . Prevents scalp infection 

Tlic proven scientific wa)’ 
to pre\'cnt hair loss and dandruff. 


B ut nobody else seems to know anything about Greater 
Nepal. "It is not impossible, since the political atmosphe¬ 
re of the world is changing," says GLO-supremo Chhatre Sub- 
ba. "But as far as 1 can see, this is a political ploy to get rival par¬ 
ties, confused." It is a logical possibility, though. "Because 
Nepalese in India are so disaffected that just a spark will start 
off a massive explosion. We, as citizens of India, get hardly 
any protection from the government. Thousands are being kil¬ 
led and wounded, lakhs are being thrown out of states like 
Assam. Where will we go? If we don’t have a state of our own, 
like Gorkhaland, some authority to protectais or fight for our 
rights, we will Join any movement that promises to do that." 
And that could very well be the cause of Greater Nepal. 
"Because blood has no citizenship. If there is no Gorkhaland, 
blood-bonds will emerge the strongest link." 

Which will be pretty tough for India, tom as it is with ethnic 
strife of all kinds. According to Kazi Lhendup Dorji, the first 
chief minister of Sikkim and "the architect of Sikkim’s mer¬ 
ger with India", creating problems like this is like playing 
with fire. "This kind of golmal will have a very bad reaction," 
he says. "However, the sudden growth in Sikkim’s populatiqjp 
is stunning. It is more than four lakhs, now. Who are these* 
new Sikkimese?" 

The records clearly speak of only the early settlers being 
grunted citizenship recently. "We arc against any settlement 
of outsiders." says P.K. Pradhan, chief secretary of Sikkim. 
And Balaram Poudyal, rebel Bhutanese leader, who is 
actively in touch with Nepal and is an ethnic Nepalese him¬ 
self, just laughs: "I don’t understand it. We arc from Bhutan." 
Then he adds: "Some badmash must have started the rumour. 
It doesn’t seem right, it can’t ever happen. Boundaries ar^ 
important. And these have been separate countries for so very 
long..." However, unlike Ghisingh he does not deny ethnic 
identities. "Yes, bUx)d is important. But we are all human 
individuals." 

The political parties are clearly divided on the issue of Grea¬ 
ter Nepal. Since the Congres.s(I) has an electoral alliance with 
the GN^F, it cannot completely deny the rumour. The 
CPI(M).on the other hand, is pro-Nepal and anti-Ghisingh 
and denies the rumour vehemently. And there are quite a few 
ideas floating around. One idea is thatGliisingh is collaborat 
ing with the Congress(I) to spread a rumour that would break 
the base of communists in north Bengal, by branding them 
anti-national (as the CPI-M had once brandedGhisinghhim- 
selO- Another is that Ghisingh is collaborating with Indian intel 
ligence agencies to break the growing unity of the Nepalese in 
India. Since he is no friend of Bhan^ri, who has been trying 
to unite Nepalis under the Bharatiya Nepali Rashtriya Pari- 
shad, this did not need much prompting. Then again.Ghisingh 
might be just creating a new platform with the Gorkhaland 
movement losing its magic. 

And the fact remains that Nepal is a land-locked, poverty- 
stricken country, which has already been punished a couple of 
years ago when it dilly-dallied about renewing India's hege- 
monistic treaty with it. As King Mahendra had once remar¬ 
ked, "Nepal is like a yam between boulders". And up.sett- 
ing either India or China might just crush the buffer country. 
So. even if there is tremendous brotherhood of Nepalese il 
over the hill tract, can Nepal actually afford to dream of grea¬ 
ter dimensions? 
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CONTROVERSY 


"H Is nothing!" 

Bhandari speaks on the Greater Nepal issue 



Sunday: Do you support the Greater 
Nepal issue? 

Nar Bahadur Bhandari: This issue 
was created in Daijeeling. 1 have already 
discussed it with the Prime Minister and 
the home minister. My request to them 
and to the West Bengal government is: 
..they should identify the culprit. This is 
purely anti-national. And also hurts 
neighbouring countries like Bhutan and 
Nepal. 

Q: Apparently, Ghisingh has given the 
Prime Minister "proof of the Grea¬ 
ter Nepal conspiracy... 

A: Proof Well, if there is such proof, 
then why is the central government slee¬ 
ping? If anti-national activity is going 
on here and there, why arc they lagging 
behind in fixing the culprit? Everything 
should be nipped in the bud. Our coun¬ 
try has already suffered from Punjab, 
Kashmir, As.sam, even Manipur... 

Q: Some communists in Nepal have, 
declared that if Sikkim launches a 
movement for sovereignty, they will 
support it... 

A: You .see, 1 am the spoke: man for Sik¬ 
kim. And 1 am the chief minister. And 1 
am the president of the ruling parly here. 
.Sikkim is a part of India, and it will 
remain a part of India. Those who raise 
these issues will be called anti-nationals. 

Besides, I am not a communist and do 
not worry about the support of 
communists. 

Q: You have made significant contri¬ 
butions to the Nepali language... 

A: In our country now, the total number 
of Nepali-speaking petiplc is ten mil¬ 
lion. This Nepali language issue started 
in 1943. Nepali has-been accepted by 
Sahitya Akademi, Delhi, by all the 
important universities. And ten national 
and regional political parties have accep¬ 
ted and signed the document. 

I have the right to discuss this with the 
Prime Minister and home minister. If 
they are not going to accept it, I will hold 
a meeting of the Bharatiya Nepali 
Rashtriya Parishad, and we will draw 
our line of action. There is nothing in the 
universe to stop the Nepali language! 

Q: But isn’t Mr Ghisingh totally 
against it? 

A: Legally, Mr Ghisingh can’t speak 
about it. The Daijeeling accord is a tri¬ 
partite accord between the Government 
of India, the West Bengal government 
and the GNLF. So Mr Ghisingh is not 


entitled to raise anything against it. You 
see, a man should tic responsible. This is 
not a love letter, this is an accord! 

Q: There is no responsibility involved 
in a love letter, you think? 

A: (iMughs) A love letter is between two 
parties, this is between three! 

Q: Why did you turn down the 
Jagadamba Shree award from Nepal? 
A: Becau.se I am an Indian Nepali. My 
mother tongue is Nepali, my country is 
India. Then why should I take all sorts of 
puruskar from outside? 

Q: A joke of yours, about forming a 
greater Sikkim... 

A: No, no. It is not a joke. I am always in 
favour of ^ greater Sikkim. But it is pure¬ 
ly philosophical, not geographical. 
‘Greater’ means mahmn\ Sikkim 
should be mahaan in all respects. 

Q: So, as for these expansionist ten¬ 
dencies of yours.. 

A: That may be the allegations of the 
Congress. But the Congress is not a par¬ 
ty, it is an agent of SIB or IB. They are 
conspirators. 

Q: Apparently, you had pointed out 
that when Darjeeling was gifted by 
Sikkim to the British, there was no 
monetary transaction. And therefore 


Darjeeling still belongs to Sikkim... 

A: No, no, no. Darjeeling is a part of 
West Bengal. That is a closed chapter. 

Q: How do you feel about the massive 
immigration of people from Nepal? 

A: ITicy can come and go. Sikkim is a 
part of India, there is no restriction on 
movement. But they cannot buy proper¬ 
ly here, or get a job. I have to provide 
jobs to my IcKal people. A large inllux is 
nut in the national interest. 

Q: There is a thought that the Greater 
Nepal theory is an intelligence plant, 
to counter the rising tide of commun¬ 
ism in north Bengal and Nepal.., 

A: (Smiles) Gnce you are a communist, 
you will always remain a communist. So 
whatever the conspiracy to dilute com¬ 
munism may be, that will not be possi¬ 
ble. Communism is an instinct. 

Q: Finally, what do you really feel 
about this Greater Nepal theory? 

A: This concept was created by two 
persons—Mr Inderjeet and Mr Ghi¬ 
singh. They sat together and plotted this 
just to create confusion. What is Greater 
Nepal? It is nothing! 

Let us play politics, but not at the cost 
of our country. • 
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RAJIV GANDHI 


TtwCongrM* 
toadanhlp MMisto hava dacMad 
to aMalina Railv's man, bury Ms 
lagacyand faahlonanaw Imago for 
tha party 


Chipping away at the 
Gandhi legacy 


NARASIMHA RAO 


Ha wants to 


turn tha Congrass Into a 
complotaly diffarant party whara ha 
owas his position to much mors than 
tha lagacy of Rallv Oandhl 


D ate: 22 May, 1991. Sixteen 
hours after Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination. The former 
Prime Minister’s body still 
lay in state in Teen Murti 
Bhavan when the Congress Working 
Committee met to decide how best the 
party could face the future without its 
leader. Its conclusion: m Rajiv’s absen¬ 
ce. his widow Soma would head the par 
ty. At a press conference held soon after, 
Pranab Mukherjee announced to a 
bewildered press corps that Soma Gan¬ 
dhi had been elected president ot the 
Congress unanimously. 

Had Sonia been consulted on this 
move? Had she consented to accept the 
post? No, admitted Mukherjee a trifle 
sheepishly, but assured sceptical hacks 
that Sonia would fall in with the wishes 
of the party leadership. After all. her 
commitment to her dead husband’s 
legacy was greater than anybody clse’s, 
wasn’t it? 

Not everyone btrught this argument. 
While .some maintained that Congress 
leaders had displayed an uncommon 
lack of sensitivity by making such an 
announcement so sixrn after Rajiv's 
death, others insi.sted that they were just 
trying to outdo each other in protesta¬ 
tions of loyalty to the Gandhi family. 


Yet another schotrl of criticism had it 
that the move only demonstrated the 
bankruptcy of leadership within the 
party. 

.Sonia’s refusal to accept the post put 
an end to all that speculation, but most 
observers appeared to have missed the 
point somewhat. It wasn’t as if the Con¬ 
gress lacked leaders or even tact; it was 
just that most members found it impossi¬ 
ble to conceive of a situation where the 
party didn’t have a member of the Gan¬ 
dhi family at its helm. 

The election results put an end to that. 
Analysis of the pre and po.st- 
assassination vote pattern showed that it 
was very likely that the Congress under 
Rajiv Gandhi would have fared worse 
and that the improved performance of 
the party was due to sympathy generated 
by his tragic death. 

Almost'overnight, the attitude of the 
party changed. Yes. lip service was still 
paid to the Nehru-Gandhi family and par- 
tymen invoked Rajiv’s name at the 
slightest pretext. But if actions speak lou¬ 
der than words, then the leadership seem¬ 
ed to have decided to junk the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi legacy and fashion a new image for 
the party. 

l^e presence of Sharad Pawar among 
the contenders for the prime minister¬ 


ship, for instance, was,an indication of 
things to come. The then Maharashtra 
chief minister had never been Gandhi’s 
favourite person. In fact, he had been all 
but fired by Rajiv as CM because of 
what Gandhi regarded as his lack of trust¬ 
worthiness. Pawar clung on hy the skin 
of his teeth, imploring Rajiv to let him 
conti nuc at least unti I hi s daughter’s mar¬ 
riage was over. 

But the man who had been anathema 
to Gandhi — and had joined the party 
only in December 1986 — was now a 
prime ministerial candidate. And was up 
against Aijun Singh—among others— 
whom, it was universally accepted, 
Rajiv would have sidelined had he lived. 
Madhavrao Scindia, a leader in the Rajiv 
Gandhi mould, was portrayed as the 
dark horse and written off in the initial 
stages itself. 

It was elder statesman P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao who got the job eventually. And 
most people regarded this as a vindica¬ 
tion of the fact %it Rajiv Gandhi lived in 
the hearts of Congressmen; for, wasn’t 
Rao a candidate of 10 Janpath? 

H e may have begun as a candidate of 
the much-maligned coterie, but it 
wasn’t long before Rao sought to recast 
himself as an independent Prime Mini- 
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SHARADPAWAR 


The mm who 
had been anathema to Rhflv 
QandhI was a prime ministerial 
candidate—a shape of things to 
come? 


stcr who owed nothing to 10 Janpath. 
And the first casualty in this campaign 
was the 'shouting brigade’ of the Con¬ 
gress, comprising such Rajiv loyalists as 
S.S. Ahluwalia and Ratnakar Pandey. 
whose loud support to Sonia Gandht m 
Parliament was proving to be an embar¬ 
rassment to the PM. 

Nobody is quite sure how Rao achiev¬ 
ed his purpose—some say lha' he had a 
quiet word with Sonia, asking her to 
exert her tnllucncc with her ‘followers’ 

— but he managed to mu/zic the ’shout¬ 
ing brigade’ with amazing ease. 

But that wasn’t the only way Rao tri¬ 
ed to get rid of Rajiv’s long shadow. His 
handling of the donation to the Rajiv 
Gandhi Foundation also served to 
besmirch the assassinated leader’s 
image. The government grant to the 
foundation was included in the general 
budget; but the Prime Minister did not 
see fit to consult Sonia Gandhi on the 
matter beforehand. 

Sure enough, the generous dotiiiiion 

— at a time when the government was 
pleading poverty on .so many other 
counts — was critici.sed bitterly by the 
Opposition. Ultimately, Sonia turned 
down the offer, but by then, the Rajiv 
Gandhi Foundation had been made the 
subject of an unsavoury controversy. 


V.P. SINGH 


Rao mad# tt eloar that 
thar# was place In tha Congram for 
VP:amm who had loathed Ra|lv 
with a pathological Intensity 


What Congressmen found most objec¬ 
tionable, though, was Narasimha Rao’s 
lukewarm response to the idea of Sonia 
Gandhi standing from her dead hus¬ 
band’s constituency, Amethi. In his now- 
fanious interview to Su.NnAY, the Prime 
Minister refused to commit him.self to 
an opinion on the subject, taking refuge 
in such statements as. "The parliamenta¬ 
ry board will decide", "I don’t have a 
view on the matter" and "I would not be 
opposed to Mrs Gandhi doing anything 
she wants to do". 

As it turned out, Sonia refused the 
nomination, but Rao’s reticence made 
his feelings on the subject more than 
clear. 

When Amitabh Bachchan declined to 
contest the seat, the Prime Minister did 
the acceptable thing, offering the ticket 
to Rajiv’s friend Captain Satish Sharma, 
who'd looked after Amcthi when Gan¬ 
dhi had been alive. But he did so know¬ 
ing full well that .Sharma was a political 
lightweight and wouldn’t be able to 
undermine his authority in any signific¬ 
ant manner. Meanwhile, he would reap 
the benefit of being seen to be doing the 
right thing. 

Rao’s benevolence did not extend to 
aiding Sharma’s campaign, though. 
And he cheerfully turned a blind eye to 


ALL THE RAJIV MEN 


What they were—and what 
they are 
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Perhaps die most soccessnil 
Raji v-people in this dispeni^idflib.' 
Retains P. V. Nansindia Raq’gti^l 
because of a) his ctoseness to 
Gandhi and b) his rapport 
Svengidiof 10Jan{^:Chaiidt4 ' 
Swamt. But has lost his-ci^ ;;. 
within the party. 



Has been replaced by 

S wami as the f ' 


still closeto Salish Shanha^hutiA; 
not part of the Chandra Swmiii:' (■., 
* coterie. ' 


I’K.A.NAH.Mi Kiii;Rn:i 



Would almost certainly hays betih" 
finance minbter had l^jiy 
lived. NartbitnhaRao siddlihad 
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ARUN NEHRU 
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local Congressmen who went about 
sabotaging the Captain’s chances. Shar- 
ma found the going tough in Amethi,. 
having to rely exclusively on the invoca¬ 
tion of Rajiv Gandhi's name to make an 
impact on the electorate. 

Even in New Oelhi, Satish Sharma 
found himself marginalised in the world 
ot wheeling and dealing, along with his 
buddy Lalit Suri. Rajiv Gandhi had reli¬ 
ed on these men to a great extent and by 
freezing them out, Rao gave notice of 
his intention to project himself as his 
own man. 

W ith the controversial godman, 
Chandra Swami, as his chief 
lieutenant. The Swami, who achieved 
instant notoriety by his claims that he 
had the non-existent Ardbo tapes — in 
which the Bofors executive, Martin 
Ardbo, revealed that Rajiv had received 
kickbacks on the howitzer deal — in his 
possession, now emerged as an import¬ 
ant conduit to the Prime Minister. Word 
went around in political and business cir¬ 
cles that Chandra Swami could arrange 
an interview witft Rao—for a considera¬ 


tion, of course — at very short notice. 
And soon enough, the rich and the 
powerful were queueing up outside the 
godman’s Safdaijung Development 
Area ‘ashram’ to seek his intercession 
with the PM on their behalf. 


CHANDRA SWAMI 


tlwR^iivraglnMhas nowammrgMlaBan 

True to fomi, the Swami made the 
most of this. And the man who’d once 
boasted that he could topple the Rajiv 
Gandhi regime becau.se of the dirt he had 
on the then PM, went around liaising 
with industrialists, businessmen and 
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ho had one* boastwi that h* couM topple 
nportant conduit to Uio Prime Mlnlator 

politicos on behalf of Rao. 

When questioned on his links with 
Chandra Swami by journalists, Rao 
chose to go on the offensive. "It doesn’t 
perturb me at all in whose company 1 am 
seen," he told Sunday. But Congressm- 
•en certainly took great exception to the 
Prime Minister’s closeness to a figure 
who had made a fetish of attacking Rajiv. 

But by then, many Congress mem¬ 
bers were attacking their late leader as 
well. Union minister for welfare Sita- 
ram Kesri, for instance, made a state¬ 
ment which was regarded by most as 
less than thinly-veiled criticism of 
Rajiv. Talking to the Pradesh Congress 
Committee minorities cell in Lucknow, 
the minister stated that Rajiv had been 
misled on the minorities issue and this 
had been responsible for the party's 
debacle in the November 1989 election. 
"Mr Gandhi was not decisive enough," 
Kesri was quoted as saying, "and as a 
result fell prey to shortsighted and sel¬ 
fish partymen, who fed him wrong infor¬ 
mation about minorities." 

Kesri was attacked bitterly by such 
Rajiv loyalists as K.K. Tewari on this 


score and. predictably, claimed to have 
been misquoted. But both Tewari and 
fonner Bihar chief minister Dr Jagan- 
nath Mishra insisted that Kesri had 
made the offending statement and 
demanded that he be dropped from the 
ministry, along with fellow-offender 
Ghulam Nabi Azad. But the fact that 
both errant ministers got away without 
so much as a reprimand seemed to indic¬ 
ate to partymen that Rajiv was no longer 
the proverbial holy cow of the Congress. 

He certainly wasn't a presence during 
the recent by-elections, except in his erst¬ 
while constituency, Amcthi. In Nandyal 
and Baramati, for instance. Narasimha 
Rao and Sharad Pawar posters dominat¬ 
ed the walls, respectively, while party 
slogans omitted to mention the former 
Prime Minister as well. Most banners 
and posters highlighted the achieve¬ 
ments of the Rao regime, with both Indi¬ 
ra and Rajiv Gandhi being ignored. 

The scaling down of the functions on 
the (Kcasion of Indira Gandhi's death 
anniversary, on 31 October, was also 
seen as a deliberate move to underplay 
the contribution of the Gandhi-Nehru 
family. There were only a few people 
present at Shakti Sihal and at the Indira 
Gandhi Memorial on Safdarjung Road, 
unlike the previous years when all Con¬ 
gressmen made it a point to be seen pay¬ 
ing homage to their slam leader. 

Rao’s recent visit to Bombay also 
created some controversy, when a .sec¬ 
tion of the party alleged that he had 
slighted the memory of both Indira and 
Rajiv. Apparently, during a reception 
hosted at Raj Bhavan, Governor C. Sub- 
ramaniam said, in the course of his 
speech, that while he’d served many 
Prime Ministers, the one most respected 
after Jawaharlal Nehru was Narasimha 
Rao. The latter made no attempt to cor¬ 
rect the Governor, accepting the compli¬ 
ment as his due. But most Congressmen 
found the remark objectionable and in 
bad taste. 

R ao’s relations with such opposition 
parties as the Janata Dal and the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party (BJP) also indicated 
an almost obscene eagerness to repudia¬ 
te Rajiv Gandhi’s legacy. While Rajiv 
had treated the BJP as a political pariah, 
Rao’s Congress installed a member of 
that party as deputy speaker of the Lok 
Sabha. And the love affair seemed to 
increase in intensity with L.K. Advani 
referring to Rao as a man he could trust 
— certainly the BJP leader would never 
have said the .same about Rajiv. 
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MADHAVRAO SCINDIA 


Tha only mombor of tho 
Congirou bravo onougb to take on tho BJP—the 
'ilaaAifroft/'controversy 


SATISH SHARMA 


The Captain found the going tough In 
Amothi, having to rely exclusively on the invocation of 
Railv Gandhi's name to make an Impact on the electorate 


The only member of the Congress 
brave enough to take on the BJP. mini¬ 
ster for civil aviation Madhaviao Scin- 
dia, found his colleague Arjun Singh 
undermining his position on the floor of, 
the House—during the V/fs/n/ro/i;' con¬ 
troversy — while the PM maintained a 
Ihis-has-nothing-to-do-with-mc silen¬ 
ce. Clearly, Rao had no intention of alie¬ 
nating the party, never mind the 
provocation. 

In the last months of his life, Rajiv 
had been seriously considering the possi¬ 
bility of alkwing certain members of 
the Janata Dal entry into the C'ongrcss 
— or even affecting a merger with <inc 
half of the Dal. Gandhi had sent out fee¬ 
lers to such Dal leaders as Ajit Singh and 
negotiations had been opened with for¬ 
mer Congressman and Rajiv’s cou.sin, 
Arun Nehru, who wished to rejoin the 
party. Informed sources have it that the 
cousins had arrived at a compromise 
acceptable to both parties and Nehru 
was all .set to join the Congress once a 
decent interval had elapsed after the 
elections. 

But Rajiv’s assassination changed all 
that. For, the new president of the party. 


Narasimha Rao, made it clear that there 
was no pl.icc f i Nehru in his Congress 
But there iiv/.i place for another Jan Mor- 
cha leader: V.P .Singh, who had loathed 
Rajiv with a pathological intensity 
Rao, however, saw nothing wrong in 



SITARAM KESRI 


His atatmiHHit 
In Lucknow wasrogardod asttilniy- 
vailad cHHelsm of Railv 


admitting the possibility of rcinducting 
(iandhi’s principal hater into the party. 
In Ins interview to .Si nday. Rao refused 
to rule out the possibility of V.P. Singh 
rejoining the Congress When he was 
asked whether Rajiv would have allow¬ 
ed him m, Rao turned coy and refused to 
answer the question. But political 
rumour had it that Rao had already open¬ 
ed negotiations with the Raja and it 
wouldn’t be long before VP returned to 
the Congress, much the prodigal son. 

Such talk went down ill with those 
who still retained a modicum of loyalty 
towards the former Prime Minister. And 
such Rajiv loyalists made no .secret of 
their opposition to the move to bring the 
Raja back, trying every argument to per¬ 
suade Rao to change his mind. To no 
avail: the PM was just not willing to 
listen. 

Meanwhile, defence minister Sharad 
Pawar — never one to enjoy life on the 
sidelines — also got into the act, trying 
to persuade various Janata Dal and 
Samajwadi Janata Party (SJP) leaders to 
join the Congress. The Pawar lobby kept 
in clo.se touch with such stalwarts as 
Chandra Shekhar and Subodh Kant 
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Sahay, trying to increase its clout by 
changing the existing political 
alignments. 

R ao, however, wants to do much 
more than just tinker around. What 
the Congress president has in mind is a 
much larger merger: one that would not 
include Arun Nehru and go far beyond 
the likes of Ajit Singh and Biju Patnaik. 

The PM’s current priority is improv¬ 
ing the prospects of the Congress in the 
cow belt and he knows only too well that 
he can’t perform the task on his own. 
Not only is he a south Indian, with no 
base in the Hindi heartland — never 
mind his fluency in the language — he 
lacks the personality required to over¬ 
haul the Congress' image. 

Hence, his eagerness to gffect a mer¬ 
ger with the Dal. Rao’s strategy is sim¬ 
ple: he will tty and hijack the Dal and the 
party’s backward and Muslim vote—in 
the country in general and the cow belt 
in particular—will be his for the taking. 
This way, he would not only get rid of a 
rival force, but also establish the Con¬ 
gress as the only secular, nationalist par¬ 
ty of consequence. 

Rao, as has increasingly become evi¬ 
dent, ^s the Congress as an old-style 
centrist party. And visualises himself as 
an elder statesman who will control the 


organisation for another three years or 
so. Only after that would the second 
rung of leadership be allowed to take 
over. And if the Congress president has 
his way, it will comprise such people in 
the generation below him as Ajit Singh, j 
Ramakrishna Hegde and yes, V.P. Singh. ' 
But the key to the changes in the com¬ 
position of the Congress — and the line 
that the party takes on important issues 
— is undoubtedly the personality of 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

S ome of this, perhaps, was inevita¬ 
ble. In 1969, Indira Gandhi split the 
Congress, finished its tradition of a con¬ 
sensus that involved local leaders and 
rebuilt the party in her own image. From 
then on. the Congress was no more than 
a vehicle for members of the Gandhi 
family to reach out to the masses. All pre¬ 
tensions to internal democracy were 
dropped in 1976 when Mrs Gandhi first 
tried to foist her .son. Sanjay, on the party j 
and then again in 1981 when Rajiv took 
over. 

It was this dependence on a single 
family that made the Congress appear to 
be so orphaned and leaderless in the 
days following Rajiv's assassination. 

The party then had four alternatives: 

• It could collapse now that it no longer 
had a member of the Gandhi family at its 
head. 

• It could pass into the hands of those 
who had opposed the Gandhis — which 
would have happened had Sharad Pawar 
become its leader. 

• ft could survive as a party that still 
venerated the Gandhis and was headed 
by a man who was loyal to their memory. 

• It could metamorphose into someth¬ 
ing entirely different. 

Of these options, the third seemed to 
be the popular choice when Rao was 
elected. A deeply uncharismatic man 
without a political base, who owed his 
prominence to the patronage of first, 
Indira and then, Rajiv Gandhi, he seem¬ 
ed to be the perfect caretaker. And 
indeed, when he lobbied MPs to elect 
him as their leader, he brandished the 
support of 10 Janpath and spoke about 
continuity and consensus. 

But while he professed his faith in the 
third option, it now seems clear that it 
was the fourth that Rao had in mind all 
along. He wants to turn the Congress 
into a completely different party where 
he owes his position to much more than 
just the legacy of Rajiv Gandhi. 


ALL THE RAJIV MEN 
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.History, th^-say. is fall ef^^; 
hvts. And most guesses turn out to be^'i 
wrong. Nevertheless, hereisanl^td^,} 
med ttsses.smeni of how thidgst^fj^.:-, 
have been had Rajiv Gandhi 


If Rajiv had 
lived... 



Rajiv Gandhi was ^ 

Figure whn had been brov^ 
believe that leadership coiia^i^M'bf 
fonnulating a vision and ; 

direction to the party ' 

Because of his modMr's^'lnilfusiMd'i 
he inherited a coiR^n^Eiii^y and' 
allowed personal Jik^sjand^jlMi'lq-' 
influence decision-tpddhg^ • . ■' 

Unlike his tnotixTf hpwever; W' 
never grasped the inipciiti^ cd dis^ 
cretion and r^^sMtUt-'tM Was 
frequently brash and nai^. 

Narasimha Rad has iio charisma ! 
and recognises this. Nor does be,jt^ - 
any vision of India to 
He mies by a mixture' bf cohsenstia 
and cunning. 

But unlike R^v, he is mature, 
enough not to let personal prejltdieea* 
influence his judgement and knows 
how to flatter, cajole and even, 
deceive in the pursuit of his own ends. 

Coflsequentiy, he is better at gett- 
iilg things done. The trouble is that he ' 
doesn't want very much to be done. 


^eonomy; Any government, would 
have had to follow an IMF-Wi^ 
Bank'inspiired ‘marfcet'firiendly* pre-.‘ 
scrip^lbn. A:battkrupt In^a was in^m» „ 
positmatod^Mo terms its interna-' 
tional'bonkers. S<s Rao apd.Rsifty . 
would hftve bent the liaine. 

The ^iln^nce is cw of. vision.-' 
Rao has nietely /ollow^^gpe pre-- 
scription. Riaitv would 
his own hefiiKtnems. 
time, he had Sath Pitra^woiit^ad 
ill-depth plan to reap t}ie:t)eReflts bf 
(he lec^noiogioal tevb|u(k»;^eoo-'^^ - 
nomicgrowth. . , '-''.viK-, 

. i; ■ 

Foftttgn aflUN: Rajlv^a w#r"> 
thb^ world was beoofti(&‘)p^" - 


>itUl iliiiii 


as a sebodd bliac'&iidbunte- 
lasifhieipflumcebftheUtuteb^tes. 
, this np^y or may not have made 
much,sense <ir certainly ta^kBred 
(kiridg the Gulf war),.but at least it 
was a vision. 

Hiis government ha.s no foreign 
policy. The external affairs ministry 
is Ie^rle&.s and and dispirited and 
^the changes in Rus.sia have evoked 
*no significant response. 

Ponjpb and Kashmir: On Pun¬ 
jab. Rajiv would have tpken a hard 
line; He hcHeyed that a crackdown 
' most precede any political' initiative. 

’ This goverrirnmi has yet to reveal its 

Yie^ ' . , 

Kashmir, Rajiv.had a. different 
view. He wouid have tried to revive 
the political process by now and 
would have advocated a softer line. 
The Rao government has shown 
^gns of finally coming to grips with 
Kidhtnir, so perhrqis a policy will 


sivdty secUUn kard itM fbiped a cbti- 
froeptatioh'wifli (he BJR. 

Long-term: .Rajiv had ccnaiit fliitf. 
damental policy goais which he was 
determined to concentrate on. 
believed that India faced a threat of 
such magnitude that mere tinkering 
with the system was not enough, but 
that structural changes were needed 
in the following areas: 

• Information. India would collap¬ 
se under the onslaught of satel lite T> 
unless domestic programming was * 
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TV -■ 


i! JjW^' It usied tabe said Aat the 

Owi the b^* 
««c» wwjiA ikstroy ?>«* 

2^ So. Ik! liUeoded to tefotin (he 




_ H« toW ^ Ptaoda. 

you went uhtood, you could 
lidWyotw owii w^ tOtystin America. 

trftfk!|p|j^« ouredu- 
system todayT; Education 
wfts.bigh on his list of oriorities. 

» PanelnyaU Rrf. Evetyone snar¬ 
ed «the idea, but Rsalv believed that 
Indian democracy no longer reached 
the people. By creating .smaller units, 
it was possible to make the system 
more responsive to the needs of the 
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people: mctkHlM th^ "? 

p^iblBlbat Narasim* 
haRaaW swular lpf(g-ienn gpgls. 
blit so tSi*, htlbarmdvetl 9“ ^ 

of them: privtif TV.' i '■ 


Pm^ Vy’::} 

Had Ragiv Kvedi he would ptofeab* ■ 
ly have been Prime Minister, but h*. 
would have hetuied a govMnrnent 
with fewer members lit the House* 
His condngency irfan had been.tt^- 
enc0uni|^ large-scale defections 
from the lOTata Dal (AJit Singh, etc,, 
plus the Arun Nehru group) and to 
depend on the support of the left (to 
be negotiated through Jyoti Basu). 
He reckoned that he was then in a 
comfortable pasition. 

Rao has more MPs than Rajiv 
would have had, but his chosen route 
is more difficult; to get majority sup¬ 
port on an issue-by-issue basis. 

So far, he has managed mapifi- 
cently. It is a safe assumption that 
Rajiv would have totally messed up 
this task. Partly, this would have 
been because the. Opposition was 
more hostile to him than it is to R^. 
Bui partly,-it was his owii immaturity 
— remember ItoW he fou^t with 
Chandra Shekhar who was so eager 
to plea.se? — that would have ensur¬ 
ed this. 



In retrospect, it is obvious that the 
media and his rivals jKofoundly misread 
Rao. Today, it is agreed that Narasimha 
Rao is a politician in the V.P. Singh 
mould; an astute man who is shrewd 
enough to manipulate events and people 
to suit his own purposes, while giving 
the impression that he is above petty 
politicking. 

So far at least. Rao’s strategy has wor¬ 
ked. Sonia is out of the reckoning, the 
Rajiv loyalists have been sideling, the 
‘shouting brigade’ has been silenced 
and his hold on the party is unchal¬ 
lenged. Even somebody like Satish Shar- 
ma who used to brag about his role in 
Rao’s election has been humiliated. 
Sharma’s area of interest is aviation—a 
field in which Rajiv gave him a free 
hand — and he had asked Rao to con¬ 
firm S.R. Gupte as chairman of Air 
India. Sharma had told the world that the 


l^Jarasimha Rao’s 
low-key style has gone 
down well with the 
country. The PM has taken 
politics off the front pages 
and given Indians a chance 
to get on with their lives 


appointment was through, but Rao over¬ 
ruled him and selected the ministry’s 
candidate. Yogi Devcshw.-ir, instead. 

More importantly, Rao’s low-key 
style has gone down well with the 
country. India is through with charisma, 
is tired of politics and is fed up with poli¬ 
ticians. It longs for peace and stability. 
In the first few months of his reign, Rao 
has taken politics off the front pages and 
given Indians a chance to get on with 
their lives. In the process, his own stand¬ 
ing has sky-rocketed. 

This new-found stature has given him 
the confidence to sideline Rajiv’s men, 
bury his legacy and to try and recast the 
Congress. 

If he can pull it off, then the man that 
the political establishment once sneered 
at may well have the last laugh. • 

Smim Qomwaml wHh Slnumn 
§bi0i/N9w IMhl 
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HttMwar Saikla: going It alono 


W here are the hostages? 

No one knows. Where 
arc the big brains ol 
the United Liberation 
Front of Assam 
(ULFA)? Not certain. Which way is 
Assam heading? Not clear. Two months 
after "Operation Rhino", the mess in the 
troubled state shows no signs ol clearing 
up. In fact, if anything, the situation is 
becoming more complex with an atmos¬ 
phere of suspicion and mistrust affect¬ 
ing the functioning of the ruling Con- 
grc.ss(l) and also some of the Opposition 
parties. All sorts of clandestine contacts 
and parleys are said to be on with the 
ULFA, diluting the anti-insurgency 
drive without achieving anything 
concrete. 

While the ULFA strongholds of 
upper Assam remain action-packed with 
the army maintainingi^pntless pressure 
on the insurgents anat&ming daily suc¬ 
cesses against them, mffigues are increa¬ 
sing in the political centre stage. The 
ULFA is. indeed, on the run. but the 
gwernment camp is not in order. Who 
sigvtalk to the ULFA if it decides to 
iatc is a question that is keeping the 
ns engaged. 


Two is too much 

A split in the ULFA may worsen the Assam situation 


Chief minister Hiteswar Saikia has 
been repeatedly claiming that he enjoys 
New Delhi’s trust in chalking out a stra¬ 
tegy for bringing the ULFA to the negoti - 
ating table. In fact, Saikia is in constant 
touch with the Centre in this regard. But 
while Assam’s proposal on the terms to 
be set for the ULFA’s surrender is being 
studied by the home ministry, there arc 
firm indications to suggest that New 
Delhi is contemplating moves indepen¬ 
dent of the state government in contact¬ 
ing the ULFA. 

The recent arrest of Hiranya Saikia, a 
cousin of ULFA deputy commander- 
in-chief Hirak Jyoti Mahanta, and a 
nephew of minister of state Chitta Ran- 
jan Patowary, has set in motion specula¬ 
tion about Dispur’s opposition to the 
Centre’s initiative. Political observers 
believe that Hiranya Saikia’s arrest was 
aimed at sabotaging the possibilities of 
the Centre holding direct talks with the 
ULFA. Hiranya Saikia was said to have 
been trying to establish links between 
the Union government and the ULFA at' 
the behest of a dissident lobby within the 
Assam Congres.s(I). This lobby had 
.accused Hiteswar Saikia of preventing 
Union minister of state for communica¬ 


tions Rajesh Pilot from coming to 
Assam with the director of the Intelligen¬ 
ce Bureau for direct talks with some 
ULFA leaders. Pilot, it may be recalled, 
was one of the architects of the Assam 
Accord of 1985 that had driven Saikia 
out of power. 

It is obvious that the detractors of the 
chief minister are otit to weaken his posi¬ 
tion by accusing him of trying to find a 
military solution. While they expressed- 
ly hope that the army operation will suc¬ 
ceed in ending the extremist challenge, 
their aim is to discredit the Saikia regime 
by highlighting the negative aspects of 
Operation Rhino. 

H owever, the differences within the 
Congress(I) over the handling of 
the ULFA problem may not ultimately 
jeopardise the present ministry, but the 
contradictiqps that have surfaced within 
the ULFA regarding the amnesty offer 
and the military offensive pose a real 
threat to the secessignist outfit. Accord¬ 
ing to Lt General Ajay Singh, the organi¬ 
sation is facing a vertical split with 
commander-in-chief Paresh Barua and 
his deputy Hirak Jyoti Mahanta constitu¬ 
ting the hawks in the hierarchy and chair- 
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man Aravinda Rajkhowa and central 
publicity secretary Siddhartha Phukan, 
in the political wing, favouring 
negotiations. 

Since disinformation is very much a 
pan of any military action, such claims 
always deserve to be taken with a pinch 
of s^t. But a careful analysis of the 
ULFA's statements confirm the view 
that the organisation is going to break up. 

The Ul-FA has, however, denied that 
there is any rift at the top. It has describ¬ 
ed the claim that Hiteswar Saikia met 
ULFA chairman Rajkhowa at Nagaon 
on 27 August as totally baseless. It has 
also scotched rumours that commander- 
in-chief Paresh Barua was in touch with 
the chief minister. The report that Sid¬ 
dhartha Phukan had been executed has 
also been refuted. The ULFA says that 
the stories of surrender of cadres were 
all part of a disinformation campaign lau¬ 
nched by the army. 

But the faet that some differences 
have cropped up within the ULFA is evi¬ 
dent from letters believed to have been 
written by Parc.sh Barua, the authentici¬ 
ty of which has not yet been clpnied even 
by ULFA. In a letter, dated IfS July and 
purportedly written to Siddhartha 
Phukan, Barua referred to one Tapan 



SMuiity check: everyone's e suspect 

Dutta spearheading a campaign against 
him and organising a dissident group. 
Barua suggested convening an urgent 
meeting of the UL.FA council to take a 
dccison on this undesirable trend. Ctiair- 
man Rajkhowa also noted in his perso¬ 
nal diary (seized by the Meghalaya poli¬ 
ce) the possibility of T.ipan Dutta lead¬ 
ing a bieak-away group 

Killing of members on charges of col¬ 
luding with the authoiities is also not 
uncommon within the ULFA. Alter the 
execution of RatuI Kataki. a middle- 


level functionary, another top leader, 
deputy communder-in-chief Ranjil 
Gogoi was killed for his alleged link 
with Hiteswar Saikia. Those caught or 
suspected of passing on information to 
the intelligence department are given 
capital punishment. 

Not only has the ULFA vehemently 
denied the surrender of its activists, it 
has also warned its cadres against quitt¬ 
ing the organisation. It has announced 
that a death penalty will be imposed on 
the deserters. Although there is no real 
erosion of the hardccire activists, a good 
number of members at the grassroots 
level have surrendered, prompting this 
harsh decree. 

Operation Rhino has its own limita¬ 
tions and public opinion is slowly build¬ 
ing up against the continuing army 
action. The success of such strong-arm 
methods IS measured in terms of their 
capacity to set the stage for a dialogue. 
This largely depends on the maturity of 
the leadership in all the camps. 

A divided ULFA may be easier to 
combat, but only a united ULFA can 
negotiate peace. Unfortunately, the poli¬ 
tical leaders seem to have missed this 
point • 

RabUn Chowdhury/Ouwahatl 
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THE PRICE OF 
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The treasury is being drained {o protect our VIPs 




W hen Rajiv Cjandhi was 
the Prime Minister, 
the Union home minis¬ 
try spent a mind- 
boggling Rs 25 lakhs 
every day to protect him. Even a Rajiv 
without power was a drain on the trea.su- 
ry. That legacy survived as first V.P. 
Singh and then Chandra Shekhar had a 
I long line of security vehicles packed 
with crack commandos following them 
wherever they went. And today, every 
other politico in the capital have Black 
Cals shadowing them. The result is that 
the government spends over Rs 100 cro- 
res annually to secure the lives of over a 
hundred politicians, bureaucrats and 
even journalists. 

All this because the government still 
lays emphasis on individual security and 
has stc^fastly blocked all suggestions 
to replace the existing system by a 
collective security, apparatus along 
the lines of most western countries. But 
according to indications available, the 


^ Secure lives 

But at what cost? 

a n 2S July, Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan told Parliament 
that in the last one year, his ministry 
; had spent nourly Rs 7.5 cTores for die 
! .security- of just three VVIPs in the 
capital; the President, the vice- 
pr^ident and the Prime Minister, 
Arguing that VIP security was fBoy- 
iog U> be a severe strain on the 
exchequer, the home minister rejuct- 
, «d 8 demand by some mentbers thM a 
apMiul iMttalion of the. Delhi Police 
jR^aed exclusivdy fot protecting 
’poUticiana Rnd other officials in the 


Chayan's Concern with the rising 
VlP;4j)^ty is understanda- 


ministry of home affairs (MHA) is now 
toying with the idea of speading an 
electronic surveillance blanket on VIP 
areas in the capital and elsewhere. And 
this could well be the beginning of a new 
and much more effective approach to the 
concept of VIP security. 

The gadgets being considered foi 
installation at congested but important 
places include spy cameras and crowd 
behaviour observation control rooms. It 
is proposed that hidden cameras and tele¬ 
scopes be planted at busy and over¬ 
crowded places and the movement of 
people be constantly monitored. 

Such a move, the sources'explained,. 
would ease the increasingly mounting 
burden on the police and security forces. 
"This electronic surveillance system 
would be of great use particularly when 
a VVIP or a VIP goes to address a func¬ 
tion or a public meeting," said a senior 
bureaucrat. 

He pointed out that such a system of 
electronic surveillance was already in 


ble. For, the list of those seeking spe¬ 
cial cover seems to be getting longer 
by the day. And not all of them merit 
such a treatment. Delhi Congress- 
ntan Dharam Dass Shaitri, for instan¬ 
ce, has as many as 3(J commatidos 
protecting him round tlK clock. And 
though H.K.L. Bhagat does not ho^ 
any official post, a wh£#ping |ks:2 
lai^ are spent on 1^ personal 
security. ' 

But it’s not just the . 
politicians based in Kew Delhi who 
have the mudb-desired pi^k Cats.! 
guarding them. Tamil Na^u chief 
minister Jayalalitha not-only has, 
more than half-a-dozen NSQ com¬ 
mandos but a specif ei^i force of 
the state police has also hpra rinsed 
to i»otect her. And formo!^ tlP chief 
minister and SJP stalwart. Muiayam 
Singh Yadav has six Bfladc Cats 





operation in the Prime Minister’s resi¬ 
dence, his South Block office and the 
Cabinet secretariat. "Instead of provid¬ 
ing individual .security to well over a 
hundred VIP politicians and scores of 
other officials who are on the hit-list of 
terrorist gangs, why not envisage a sys¬ 
tem where secunty can be enforced in a 
much better way and with less expenditu¬ 
re," goes the thinking in the North Block- 
corridors. 

Such IS the clamour for security guar¬ 
ds (the top priority goes to Black Cats of 
the National Security Guards, followed 


shadowing him, a luxury he dSdtt’t • ^ 
enjoy even while in power. 

In the troubled states of Punjab, 
Kashmir and Assam, the strain bn ' 

security agencies is immense. fW: ; 
over six yews now* jsrsonal securi^.:, 
h^ been onepf .titt major expeitf^ r -'! 
11^ OwidM Udih # 
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AMam CM HNmww Salkla •urrounclMlI 
by Black Cato: axpaaaiva aacurity 

by ITBP commandos. BSF, CRPF, local 
police commandos and local police guar¬ 
ds) that politicians now guage their sta¬ 
tus by the type and number of security 
guards they have. "There are umpteen 
number of cases where security guards 
are sent to fetch vegetables or on some 
other personal errands, not at all connect¬ 
ed with their duty," pointed out a disgust¬ 
ed IPS officer and security expert. He 
scoffed at the criteria for determining 
the Z-category status or any other status 



of the Punjab adnfiinistration 
Aoproximatcly 15,000 policemen, 
450 jeeps and more than 350 escort 
vehicles-protect 1,000 terrorist tar¬ 
gets at an annual cost of Rs six cro- 
res. Akali leader Prakash Singh 
Badal has 57 security guards, thrw 
jeeps and a bulltt-proof car^ 

Security perceptions, of course, 
underwent a change after the blast 
that killed Rajiv Gandhi. And thcaigh 
the government wduld <mly be too 
happy to cut down on the costs of 
VIP security, in effect diis has not 
been possible. So, soon after the new 
government was sworn in, the streng- 
$1 of the Black C«s was increased 
ftom 1,200 to 3,000 af an additional 
burden of Rs 24 crores. Human 
Ufo-^esMially those of the VIPs 
all, is Ifivtduable. 


for a protectee, saying that the Z- 
category list today "reads like a telepho¬ 
ne directory". The question that arises is 
how such a large number of people can 
be put in the high risk Z-plus category. 
There have been instances where the 
VIPs enjoying the best security cover 
have been attacked but got away not 
because of the alertness of the comman¬ 
dos, but due to sheer good luck. "What is 
the choice available to them now. Get 
the army for their personal protection?” 
the expert quipped. 

I n several cases, a VIP is protected by 
as big a security contingent as more 
than 60 people. For men like Buta 
Singh and H.K.L. Bhagat more than 50 
security guards are deployed in a day 
in four shifts. This is the normal strength 
of a medium sized police station in a 
metropolitan city like Delhi. That means 
that for the security of one man an entire 
police station is deployed, which in the 
normal course would have served thou¬ 
sands of people. Such highly individuali¬ 
sed security also badly effects normal 
policing work and demoralises the 
public. In fact, heads of several central 
police organisations have repeatedly 
expressed their displeasure to the 
government, 

"But individual secunty lobby 
appears to be too strong. One wonders if 
in the next session of Parliament, a:Bill is 
floated aimed at giving a certain number 
of guards to each and every member of 
’Parliament," remarked a senior police 
official sarcastically. 

But any old security guard wouldn’t 
do for many of our VIPs. .Some of them 
were obsessed with the idea of having 
Black Cats to protect them. In fact, the 
MHA toyed with the idea of changing 
the uniform colour of Black Cat com¬ 
mandos while they are on VIP security 
duty. The minisuy felt that the craze for 
Black Cats was not so much for their 
professional prowess or fire-power capa- 
bijlities as it was their smart black uni¬ 
form which is viewed as unique and awe¬ 
some. Once the Black Cats were to beco¬ 
me khaki cats the clamour for a particu¬ 
lar kind of security cover would disap¬ 
pear, said a ministry source, quoting the 
MHA line of thinking. But the proposal 
was .shot down by the NSG which stiffly 
opposed it saying the elite force had its 
distinct identity and its commando uni¬ 
form contributed significantly in this 
regard. The MHA has finaly dropped 
the idea. The then Union secretary, Raj 


Bharga V, jiad scheduled a meeting of con¬ 
cerned officials to review the existing 
security system. The meeting was sche¬ 
duled for mid-October. But it could 
never materialise as Bhargav was shunt- 
.ed out and the new incumtent M.D. God- 
bole, naturally, is still sinking his teeth 
into the problems and priorities of his 
ministry. 

The MHA is viewing with concern 
the proliferation of newer and still 
newer security outfits, divisions and 
expansions of existing ones. For exam¬ 
ple. the MHA has now created a separate 
division to deal exclusively with VIP 
security and a joint secretary (A.P. Shar- 
ma) has been given charge of the divi¬ 
sion. The division will be under the over¬ 
all supervisory control of an additional 
secretary. Among other things, the VIP 
security division will also be responsi¬ 
ble for ensuring security to diplomats, 
diplomatic missions and embassies 
here. Going by the present indications 
the Centre may have to announce a full- 
fledged diplomatic security division. 
The Romanian diplomat kidnap case is a 
glaring pointer to this. And in the wake 
of Liviu Radu’s mysterious abduc¬ 
tion there have been a spate of SOS calls 
from diplomatic missions. At least half a 
dozen European countries have request¬ 
ed belter security. Apart from Norway 
and France, the surprise request comes 
from the Soviet embassy, which has 
rather curtly told the Indian government 
to give a better security cover to about 
fourteen thousand Soviet nationals wor¬ 
king in India. 

And yet, the personal .security cover is 
being reviewed, though on a small scale. 
Till a few months ago, as many as 28 
VIPs were guarded by the Black Cats, of 
whom 22 arc in Delhi only. While the 
six VIPs outside Delhi (Jaydalitha, Bha- 
jan Lai. Hiteswar Sailua, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav andGovemers of Assam 
and Jammu and Kashmir) still continue 
to enjoy the NSG security, the Black 
Cats have been removed from the premi¬ 
ses of six VIPs in Delhi. 

Though the VIP security lobby conti¬ 
nues to hold its sway, some dissenting 
voices, even though feeble as yet, have 
started coming. It is now increasingly 
being felt that the hundreds of crores of 
rupees being spent annually in the name 
of VIP security can be saved by newer, 
more modem and effective steps like col¬ 
lective security through electronic sur¬ 
veillance. But one never knows when it 
will be torpedoed. • 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AtYAR 


Who’s afraid of 
the STAR wolf? 


India can meet the challenge of. 
foreign telecasts 



Frankly, I don’t 
quite understand 
T the fuss over 

_ \ BBC’s STAR TV 

0 following CNN 

1 into the drawing- 

rooms of our mid- 
die class. It is the 
cl^s, which has, in 
any case, long 
expressed its year¬ 
nings for all things phoren, the class that 
weighs the marriage prospects for its 
potential son-in-law in green cards, mea¬ 
sures out the optimality of its prospec¬ 
tive daughter-in-law in terms of mean 
flammability, and compares Nirula’s 
not to the neighbourhood chaatwahi but 
to distant McDonald’s. If God has now 
gifted this aping class with the opportuni¬ 
ty of gawping at 24-hour news imported 
or gawking at the all-night rock-ersatz, 
so, I want to ask, what cl.se is new? 

That Amita Malik has twisted herself | 
into the usual paroxysms, leaping up 
and down in her usual high dudgeon 
over everyone else’s incompetence, is 
also, I submit, worth no more than one’s 
usual yawn at a La Malik tantrum, as 
what's got the old battle-axe so heated 
up now is simply the possibility of hav¬ 
ing a war on all day—and all night 
long—on her small screen instead of 
having to wait all the way from Sunday 
to Sunday to pick a quarrel with someo¬ 
ne or the other. 

The American Bang-Bang New 
World Order may come as an unanticipa¬ 
ted psychological trauma to our TV 
reviewers but was a long-expected inevi¬ 
tability in the political circles in which I 
move or, at any rate, of those segments 
in these circles whose favoured colours 
are orange, white and green. For while 
non-Congress opinion argued the case 
for electronic media autonomy mainly 
in term$W replacing Rajiv Gandhi ima¬ 


ges on Doordarshan with mug shots of 
themselves, Rajiv Gandhi himself, as 
long as at least two years ago, saw that it 
was only a matter of a few years, and pos¬ 
sibly even of months, before advances in 
satellite communications would render 
ineluctable and irresistible the beaming 
of foreign telecasts into our television 
sets. To attempt to stop this by govern¬ 
ment decree, he saw, would be the 21st- 
century equivalent of King Canute order¬ 
ing the waves to recede. Technology, as 
much as time and tide, waits for no man 
and can be no respecter of sarkari 
firmuns. He saw that the only possible 
respon.se to this coming invasion would 
have to be the calling up of indigenous 
Indian creativity. Hence the pledge in 
the 1989 Congress election manifesto to 



Raiiv Gandhi, aa long as at 
least two years ago, saw that 
it was Just a matter of few 
years, and possibly even of 
months, before advances in 
satellite communications 
would render irresistible the 
beaming of foreign telecasts 
into our television sets 



granting "functional autonomy" to the 
electronic media. 

RAJIV RECOGNISED, as his critics 
didn’t, that the purpose of electronic 
media autonomy would not primarily be 
to let our press pundits pontificate on the 
small screen over the fete of the nation 
and the lay of the land—for the only for¬ 
um in which they are possibly more bor¬ 
ing than in print is in person—but to 
unleash the innate creativity of the mas¬ 
ses of young men and women waiting 
out there in the obscure shadows to beco¬ 
me the small-screen stars of our 
tommorrows. 

In a word, he saw that the only way to 
dim a STAR satellite would be to have 
fewer satellites of our own and a few 
more stars! That is why, it mattered little 
which ageing columnist managed to 
muscle himself into the Prasar Bharati’s 
governing council—on the sole ground 
of having spent a lifetime ventilating his 
personal grievances once a week in a 
medium,'whi% could not be far remov¬ 
ed from the electronic media (remember 
those ghastly broadcasts on Spotlight by 
press commentators who insisted on 
reading their .scripts in their own gar¬ 
goyle voices?). What mattered more 
—much, much more—Avas tapping the 
native new talent that would enable Indi- 
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Hasanyone 
in the whole of world 
cinematic history 
even begun to 
approach Amitabh 
Bachchan? Have 
more people 
laughed—and 
cried—with Raj 
Kapoor or with 
Charlie Chaplin? 


an television to at least hold its 
own—and possibly even outwit—fo¬ 
reign TV, first on Indian soil and then 
—^why not?—on foreign soils too. The 
prime requirement for this then, was not 
pensionable appointments for pensio- 
ned-off press pundits (on the principle 
that old journalists never die, they only 
fade out at "Cut!") but functional autono¬ 
my for the flowering of new talent. 

THE FACT is that TV hardware is such 
an expensive business that it would be 
absurd to promote enterprise in this sec¬ 
tor by privatising it. Were that to be 
attempted, it would either collapse for 
want of capital or become .somepM/yVpa- 
ti's fiefdom, churning out TV fare to 
match that great symbol of quality Indi¬ 
an private sector production: the Ambas¬ 
sador car! The only practical way of giv¬ 
ing creativity a chance is by forcing func¬ 
tional autonomy down the reluctant gul¬ 
lets of the babus who run Doordarshan 
and compelling them to compete with 
private creativity on the same hardware 
network that has hitherto been reserved 
for the public propagation and the protec¬ 
tion of what with fierce chauvinism (and 
gross error) we chose to regard as the 
Indian Way of Life. 

Not, mind you, that this is the first 
time, by any means, that our precious 


way of life has been threatened by vide- 
shi mores. The history of our newspa¬ 
pers is a history of successful resistance 
to foreign onslaughts. Otherwise, what 
began with William Hickey’s gossipy 
gazetteer in Calcutta 200 years ago 
would have long been snuffed out by its 
London-based rivals, much as the Raj 
saw to it that our handlooms were snuff¬ 
ed out by the textiles imported from the 
mills of Lancashire. In fact, there was no 
way The Times could have become the 
staple breakfast cereal of the average 
Indian reader, not only because of the 
prohibitive cost of ordering The Times 
with your uttapam or the time it took for 
The Times to journey to India but, most 
importantly, becau.se too many concerns 
of the mgrez were those of the angrez 
alone, too few impinged on u.s—even on 
the English in India—in any way. That 
is why even today, when satellite image¬ 
ry has made it technically feasible to 
publish the Herald Tribune in Hong 
Kong—or even Hapur—at the same inst¬ 
ant that it is coming off the presses in Par¬ 
is, the only customers the Trib finds in a 
country with as lively a domestic press 
as ours is the American business travel¬ 
ler holed up in an American-style hotel 
room, tediously anxious to immunise 
himself from all things Indian, beginn¬ 
ing with.Delhi belly. 


! IN ANY case, the future belongs not to 
the so-called "national" press that prof¬ 
fers its intense opinions in so-called 
English, but to the language press. And I 
find it difficult to envisage, in any fore¬ 
seeable future, a Tamil edition of Le 
Mondeor a Marathi edition of the Frank¬ 
furter Ailgemeine. So, in the future, as in 
the past, whatever advances communica- 
tions technology might make, there is no 
serious danger of our opinions being 
moulded by pen-pushers stationed in 
Peking or Peoria. Dadabhai Naoroji 
Road and much of Bahadurshah Zafar 
Marg might, indeed, fade away but 
Dindmalar and Maihrubhumi, Parjava- 
ni and Udayam. Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and Lokmat, not to mention Amar Ujala 
and Dainik Jagran, will, I am sure, keep 
our opinion-making, value-creating 
print medium free of FERA and other 
foreign entanglements. 

Which takes us to the medium of 
radio. It w^ only for a few short years at 
its very inception that All India Radio 
(AIR) enjoy^ any technical immunity 
from foreign competition. For decades 
and decades now, foreign broadcasts 
have been beguiling Indian listener- 
s—with little, if any, reduction in die cro- 
res and crores that tune into Akashvani 
everyday, morning, noon and ni^t Not 
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It was only for a few short years at Its very Inception that AIR 
enjoyed any technical immunity from foreign competition. 
But there has been little, If any, reduction in the crores and 
crores that tune into Akashvani every day 


even BBC’s World Service in a medley 
of Indian languages or the Voice of Ame¬ 
rica’s feeble attempts at going native 
has pushed Akashvani into second posi¬ 
tion among the great Indian listening 
public. 

TRUE, WHEN Indira Gandhi is assassi¬ 
nated or Doordarshan decides to go to 
bed having announced that Rajiv is no 
more, the poor Indian listener has to tune 
into BBC But in normal 
times, which is, thank God, most of the 
tim^, Akashvani has a far larger and 
more faithful clientele than even Mark 
Tully (who, in any case, is so indigenis- 
ed that if you attempt to look him up in 
the Delhi telephone directory you will 
find he comes under "Tully— see Tuli"!) 
All India Radio, run by the same babus 
who run Doordarshan, as shackled or 
not by the wicked ways of government, 
as starved of funds and freedom as any 
other government medium, has 
nevertheless, proved that there is no way 
we are going to knuckle under to foreign 
excellence on our shared radio waves. 
Why, therefore, all this fuss over STAR? 

Even in the visual medium, Holly¬ 
wood in India has never been able to 
hold a candle to Bollywoixl. Yes, we 
have, in recent years constricted foreign 
access to our silver screens, but, even 
when there were no restrictions at all, 
the gentry might have gone to Eros or 
Rivoli, the sn^ng queues were always 
for Nargis or Dilip Kumar. Of course, it 
i^ (I matter primtlniy of language—and 


of cultural preferences. But is STAR or 
CNN ever going to produce entertain¬ 
ment in Telugu or disco dandi in Gujara¬ 
ti? Fruity British accents and the nasal 
American twang arc going to remain 
incomprehensible to most Indian- 
s—and, if to make up for that, STAR/C¬ 
NN start screening Mahal and Andaaz 
or even Velaikaran, is it we who will be 
culturally invading them or them us? No 
Broadway musical is ever going to take 
our minds off Shankar and Jaikishan, 




/ 
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Is STAR or CNN ever going to 
produce entertainment in 
Telugu or Gujarati? Fruity 
British accents and nasal 
American twang are going to 
remain incomprehensible to 
most Indians 


Sahir Ludhianvi and Majnoo Sultanpu- 
ri. Even for what T.S. Eliot called "pneu¬ 
matic bliss" we shall ever turn in prefer¬ 
ence from Jayne Mansfield and Gina 
Lollobrigida to Madhuri Dixit and 
Pooja B^. 

Just visit your local video dealer. He 
stocks any number of foreign videos in 
an astonishing diversity of choice. Yet, 
what he hires out by way of entertain¬ 
ment (or even pulch^ude) that is a fore¬ 
ign provenance is as nothing compared 
to his Indian takings. What on earth are 
we worried about? TTiat the Judge 
Thomas-Anita Hill controversy will 
ever get more attention from the Indian 
TV viewer than Kalyan Singh unscrew¬ 
ing himself from Ashok Singhal or Har- 
kishen Suijeet entreating us to believe 
that Karl Marx is still alive, well and 
kicking? Take my word for 4t: 
Newstrack and Eyewitness will alwayS 
hog a larger viewing than any amount of 
CNN, clandestine or legit. One Prannoy 
Roy, or even half of Vinod Dua, can van¬ 
quish any Dan Rather the Americans 
care to throw at us. We have nothing to 
fear—and a world to gain. 

FOR THE technology that brings us / 
Love Lucy and The Cosby Show is al.so 
the technology that can take out east and 
west, north and south, all around the 
world our Nukkad and our Tomas, our 
Ramayan and our Chanakya, our Sid- 
dharth Basu and our Neeti Ravindran. 
All we need is to attain international stan¬ 
dards of production. All we need is to 
produce more than one Satyajit Ray in a 
generation. A civilisation that gave birth 
to Mohenjodaro and Harappa, that pre¬ 
served the Vedas and nurtured them into 
the Upanishads. that gave the world 
Mritchakatika and Sakuntalam, that 
built Hampi and Khajuraho, Shahjahana- 
bad and the Taj, can surely, if given its 
head, produce whatever it takes to cram 
STAR/CNN with produce of Indian ori¬ 
gin. Do we need Gregory Peck if we 
have Dev Anand? Has anyone in the 
whole of world cinematic history even 
begun to approach Amitabh Bachchan? 
Have more people laughed—and cri¬ 
ed— with Raj Kapoor or with Chtu-lie 
Chaplin? 

The concem over satellite television 
is a Wog cry of despair. All we need to 
do to save our civilisation—and inflict it 
on others—is to give Indian creativity a 
chance. 


(Th$vimaai(firets9d in VVt column an exmollU 

au^tOfandOonotpurponloconallMaani^dal 

alalainantolinaCononaaparty'apoel^.) 
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Park Avenue presents The Shoe Collection. Step into classic Oxford*. 
Brogues. Mocassins, Monkstraps or contemporary Nubuck casuals. 
And browse through our wide selection of Park Avenue socks' 













Chess 

QUEEN 

Never mind 
how well 
Vishwanathan Anand has 
recently done in Tilburg, 
in the Netherlands. It 
doesn’t appear to matter 
to us, even, that Bha- 
gyashree Thipsay came 
up with a real triumph 
when she was crowned 
the winner at the fifth 
Asian Women’s Chess 
Championship in Bhopal 
recently. 

Because, as Thipsay 
herself disclosed, "Door- 
darshan has all the time to 
cover events like carrom, 
but continues to neglect 
chess despite the laurels 
won by Indians at interna¬ 
tional events." And when 



BlMgyaalirM Thipsay: not 

it does cover chess 
matches, we know, the 
cameras follow everyth¬ 
ing but the actual chess 
moves. 

Another point of con¬ 
tention is the lack of 
opportunity to play, espe¬ 
cially for women players. 


muchopportuiyty 

And when they do get 
invited to international 
championships, they are 
made to deeply feel the 
effects of the foreign 
exchange crunch. As 
Thipsay, India’s only 
women’s Grandmaster, 
has found to her cost. 


Private treatment 


The World 
Managemen- 
t Council, an internation¬ 
al body formed with the 
intention of promoting 
professional manage¬ 
ment, has been around 
since 1926, its head¬ 
quarters in New York. 

And elected to its board of 
governors this year was 
Tata Steel chairman and 
managing director Russi 
MtxJy. 

While no one was sur¬ 
prised that this champion 
of efficient management 
should be so honoured, 
the election was neverthe¬ 
less one deserving of cele¬ 
bration. And so, the All 
India Management As.so- 
ciatiopvtlJnember of the 


Council, formally felicita- beliefs about the private 
ted Mody on the first of sector: that it should be 
this month at Jamshedpur, allowed to manage those 


At the function, Mody of the public sector units 


that fall sick. 


reiterated one of his pet 


Iwul Mody: managomont ofTIclaney 



It sounds 
like an end 
to the long war waged on 
Nek Chqpd by the powers 
that reign in Chandigarii 
—one that often resulted 
in the creator of the Rock 
Garden being dragged to 
the Punjab and Haryana 
High Court. 

"Thank God, it’s all 
over," exulted Chand, 
remarking on the admi-* ^ 
nistration’s decision to 



Nak ChaiMK now will Ma 
gardoniprow 

allow him to expand the 
garden. The proposed 
expansion h^ bi^n hang¬ 
ing fire since 1989, with 
plans for a botanical site 
eating into what was sup¬ 
posed to have been area 
.set aside for the Rock 
Garden. 

But Nek Chand’s deter¬ 
mination and the support 
of art lovers in the town 
won through in the end, 
and the road inspector- 
tumed-artist may now 
resume work on the pro¬ 
ject he first staitedin )9S8. 










































Cornp-foa by PHITA MAITBA 


Lonely AT the top 


It had to 
come sooner 
or later; a biography of 
one of filmdom’s favou¬ 
rite gurus, U.G. Krishna- 
mut^y. And penning it is 


filmmaker Mahesh Bhatt. 

Ifthiscomesasabitof 
a surprise to those who 
have not associated Bhatt 
with literary enterprise, 
let us hear what he has 



been telling people about 
this first experience: "1 
have tasted writing, and 
the loneliness of writing 
is unbearable. It's close to I 
the loneliness of 
carpentry." 

Then why is he engag¬ 
ing in it, when he has the 
friendship-filled business 
of cinema to engage him¬ 
self in? Because, he says, 
it feels different, and also 
because his subject is 
such a fascinating one. 
Krishnamurthy struck 
him as resembling a 
"cosmic Naxalite". 

Even if that seems a 
dubious inspiration for 
literature, people who 
know the director will 
remember he has not 
always found it necessary 
to make sense. 


IIICKING IT 

HHHIIIIII It's 
IHHH too late. Or 
so appears to be the motto 
of the Citizen Action For¬ 
um of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, a 
social wing that has 
involved itself in commu¬ 
nity projects that most 
city-dwellers would have 
ordinarily given up on. 

Drug abuse is, perhaps, 
the Forum’s chief con¬ 
cern, and it is to that end 
that it has organised Com¬ 
bat, an intemationalconfe- 
rence on the problem. 

From the 1-3 December, 
experts on the issue from 
all over the world will 
meet in the city to explore 
global ways and means to 
combat the growing incid-, 
ence of drug addiction. 

■ ^ ‘ r 




It is a meet that was but the organi.sers believe, 
postponed earlier on correctly, that it was bet- 

account of the Gulf war. ter held late than never. 

Poetor tar Um hitonwtioiial Centafwie* on Drag AbuM: 
eitixMM'aelioii 




•n!eini)tiG(ial Conference on Dnjg Abuse 


Send me 

NO 

FLOWERS 

milllllllllll Union mini- 
HHHB ster for fore¬ 
sts and environment 
Kamal Nath has had ano¬ 
ther idea. And not a bad 
one, either, even if his less 
charitable interpretors say 



Kamal NatiR tMnkbig up 


he is doing a Maneka Gan¬ 
dhi with his ministry. 
(And why not?) 

' In a letter addressed to 
all central ministers and 
chief ministers, he has 
recommended a novel 
departure from the time- 
honoured system of say¬ 
ing it with flowers. When 
welcoming VIPs, whe¬ 
rever, whenever, 
whoever, he suggests that 
the traditional ^quets 
be substituted by pot- 
plants, and the visitors be 
encouraged to plant their 
gifts at a place of their 
choice. 

That way, the visits of 
dignitaries would ensure 
the creation of "assets of a 
permanent nature for 
society". • 





























MF^F ZIOMA. The Space Age Radial. The 
rage of the Maruti owner. 

Slide into the driver's seat. Start the car. 
Hit the road. And; let MRF ZIGMA take 
control. 


Aecilerete: You'll discover that taking off 
was never so smooth. 

. NNtnoeuvre: The unique 'Z' oid tread 
pattern unravefs a new fprce in road*, . 
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m spaa aec radiu 


Brak«: Feel the broad tyre base hold the 
road in a tight grip. 

Park: The tough, wide tyre base, and the 
seheatipnal raised back-lettering announce 


MRF ZI6MA: It's an out-of-the-world 
driving experience. 


style* 
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Exercise andfitness constitute the latest 
cottage industry. But do the trainers know 
what they are doing ? 


■ Veerendra Sherlekar holds a Ph.D. 
degree in computer science from a US 
university. His wife, Asha, is a qualified 
architect. And together the Sherlekars 
run the National Institute of Aerobics, 
which has three centres in Bombay—at 
Santa Cruz, Dadar and Warden Road. 
Their qualification for the job: they 
were members of an organisation called 
International Dance Exercise Associa¬ 
tion ODEA) while in America. But no, 
they have no certificate or diploma to 
prove their credentials. 


and cousins of her wards in school. Her 
training comprises a stint at a gym¬ 
nasium in Delhi. 


W elcome to the physical 
fitness cottage 

industry. Run by bor¬ 
ed housewives, colle¬ 
ge kids out to make 
that extra buck and enterprising profes¬ 
sionals who've decided that a side busi¬ 
ness wouldn’t hurt, this industry is fast 


■ Rukhsana Ladhitti 
u.sed to fly the Bombay- 
London route regulaHy 
for Air India a decade or 
.so ago. While ba.sed in 
London .she took aerobic 
cla.s.se.s —to keep herself 
occupied during her off- 
days. Marriage and two 
kids later, Ladhani had 
forgotten about her 
fitness-fad pha.se, when 
.she .suddenly realised 
that she had a lot of time 
on her hands with the 
children at school. And 
what better way to spend 
it than by giving aerobics 
cla,sses to women, 

■ Meeta Sen teaches in a 
nursery .school in Calcut¬ 
ta in the mornings and 
herafiemoons are devot- 


QUICK RE81N.TS: Sheila Dutta (foreground) runs 
an aerobics class in Calcutta and claims that her 
course is result-oriented 



ed td Mding phy.sicai fit- 
■‘'“'7S for the aunts 



becoming the greatest money-spinner of 
all. All you’ve got to do is take a crash 
course in aerobics, yoga, or your favour¬ 
ed form of exercise, arrange for a roomy 
hall (even a large room will do), buy a 
few new-fangled gadgets which help 
one get rid of those extra inches and 
advertise in the personal column of the 
local newspaper. Soon you’ll have 
people queueing up outside your door, 
enrolment fees in hand and dreams of 
knocldng off 20 pounds in their heads. 

It’s all too easy. You don’t need a. 
license to open a Otness centre, nobody 
asks you to show certificates proving 
your expertise at the job, thd capital 
expenditure is not too high, space requi¬ 
rements pretty low, and there’s certainly 
no shor^e of people wanting to lose 
weight. 

And that4s your’s to set. You can ask 
for a reasonable Rs 4(X) for the duration 
of a course in aerobics or hold out for Rs 
4,000-5,000 in return fw helping your 
clients achieve that ideal figure. Such is 
the nature of the market that you’ll be 
paid what you ask, as long as your hype 
is pitched suitably high. 

Small wond«' then that every second ; 














middle-class housewife with a working 
knowledge of aerobics, yoga or the lat¬ 
est fad of the fitness boom is venturing 
into this cottage industry. 

But wait! Do you know what you’re 
getting into when you enrol' at that 
friendly neighbourhood fimess class? 
Have you undergone a medical examina¬ 
tion before venturing into the world of 
no-pain, no-gain exercise? Arc you sure 
that the regimen you are about to adopt 
will not do you more harm than good? Is 
your instructor quite certain that you are 
fit to undergo the rigours of his course? 
Is he at all aware that, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, it would be better if you 
dropped out of the course altogether? 

If the answer to all these questions is 
no, then perhaps you should reconsider 
joining that fitness course—at least until 
you are sure that it is being conducted by 
somebody who knows what it's ail about. 


no certificate in that connection. She 
learnt aerobics in London as well, but 
there is some doubt if she has an instruc¬ 
tor’s certificate. 

After returning to Bombay to raise 





if^bOMlt 
kItftoiilipiiiaiMm - 
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N ot everybody who boasts of being a 
physic^ fitness expert has the cre¬ 
dentials to prove it. Take Rukhsana 
Ladhani, fw instance. She claims to 
have learnt yoga from the Hounslow 
Honlth Care Centre in London, but has 


IH^Y»j^Nl w yi<l«l19»r 





her family, Ladhani joined the Sea Rock 
Health Club to knock off the extra flab 
she’d acquired due to a long lay-off from 
exercising. She left soon after, diough. 
for as she says, "In these clubs they just 
put on a cassette and you have to do your 
own thing." 

Ladhani thought she could do better 
and decided to get her own aerobics out¬ 
fit going. At present she teaches two 
batches of students for three days every 
week, each session lasting 4S minutes, 
for a sum of Rs 200 each mondi after 
Rs 30 has been paid as registration cha^ 
gc. There arc separate courses for begin¬ 
ners and those at the intermediate and 
advanced stages, with each course last¬ 
ing three months. And, of course, all of 
them are sold out well in advance. 

"For the first half-an-hour I teach 
them warming up and aerobic exerci¬ 
ses," says Ladhani, "and after that we do 
maintenance or breathing clas.ses, some¬ 
thing like yoga." Rukh.sana, who has 
since branched out into holding classes 
on hair and beauty care as well, takes her 
students through their paccs.ciad in leo¬ 
tards and a loose T-shirt.But alas,not all 
her pupils are dressed in regulation exer- 
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SWITCH-OVER: With high-impact exercises such as aerobics falling into 
disfavour, people are beginning to opt for bench exercises 


CISC gear-Minic of ihcm are even barc- 
lbi)l. dcspiic the fad that such high 
impad adivity as aerobics should not be 
indulged in wilhout first protecting the 
feel, which d>me under the maximum 
stress 


■Says Ladhani. "There is nothing 
wiong with the classes we run here 
though they are entirely diffctcnl from 
what gtKs on abroad In oui country, the 
concept ol fitness is alien. If I tried to 
teach my students what is done abroad 


they would not be able to cope. So I 
adapt my cour$c to suit the standards 
here." 

And certainly, her students are not 
complaining. Says Nafisa Merchant; "I 
came here because I had put on so much 
weight over the last three months. My 
husband who works on a ship is expect¬ 
ed back after a year and I was desperate 
to get back into sljape." 

Merchant had no problems at all fall¬ 
ing into the 45-minute long exercise 
schedule despite leading a sedentary 
existence for so many years Did she 
have a medical examinatitm before ente¬ 
ring the course? Counters Ladhani: 
"Look, these arc cardio-vascular exerci¬ 
ses, they arc good for you." 

T he latest fad in the area of wcigljt loss 
is. undoubtedly, deep-heat therapy, 
which you can avail of at Clinic 2(XK) in 
Defence Colony. New Delhi (it has a 
branch m Hyderabad as well, with plans 
to open 111 ('alcutta, Bombay and 
Bangalore). According to the owner 
Aniana llunda. a Cellolhcrm Deep Heat 
machine administers dry heat to the 
patient, via electrodes strapped tm to his 
torso, thighs and legs. "This," says 
Handa, "raises the patient’s basal meta- 


KEEPING FIT ■ Fa cry which wav to lose wcii>hl 



















bolic rate (BMR). And this remains rais¬ 
ed for about 48 hours as opposed tci exer¬ 
cise, where the BMR remains raised for 
only three to four hours." Result: weight 
loss. 

Handa. who decided to oiien the cli¬ 
nic partly because her husband imports 
the deep heat machine among other 
medical equipment, presenbes no exer¬ 
cises though an individual diet is work¬ 
ed out for each patient by either Handa 
or one of her two assistants. One of the 
two diKtors attached to the clinic are pre¬ 
sent at all times says Handa. "in case wc 
have to provide a complete check-up 
beforehand or examine the patient after 
the treatment". 

Clinic 20(H) charges Rs 4,000 for lb 
sittings lasting over a month. And while 
It guarantees a weight loss of .ihoul 
10-1 5 kilos over this pc-riod, such drama¬ 
tic results don’t always come about One 
of the patients at the clinic. Jayshree. for 
instance, claims to have lost 12 kilos 
only after two sets of stttings "Tins ts 
due to several reasons," shrugs Handa. 
"but usually we achteve a pretty go<xl 
success rate." 

Clinic 2IX)0’s Hyderabad Iranchise is 
run by a medical practitioner. Dr Reddy, 
who advertised it as an ‘obesity clinic’ 



DEEP HEAT THERAPY: You may lose an impressive lot of weight through 
this technique, but there's no sayinq how safe it is 


belore it opened. As ol now no licensing 
IS required for the opening ol such cli¬ 
nics, though Handa insists that licensing 
laws will be introduced in the near lutu- 
rc " They have to—|usi look at the way 
these clinics are mushrooming." 


K url and Contoui. on the other hand, 
diK's not rely on deep heat therapy 
alone This Delhi slimming clinic incor¬ 
porates a gy niiiasium and a health club 
with the usual l.itililicsofa sauna and 
steam b.ith - along with tacilities for 


that i^omprises an entire 
exercise fegimen, the rowing 
machine is what the fitness 
expert ordered. Halt an nour 
of ‘rowing’ on the 
contraption is equivalent to a 
complete work-out. 

Bench exercises 

The latest fad, which entails 
climbing on and off a 
bench—any raised level will 
do just as well—and brings 
the same benefits as the use 
of a treadmill does. Is on its 
way to becoming a regular 
feature in most exercise 
regimens. 

Statlonaiy bike 

One of the advantages to 
working out on a stationary 
bike is that you can watch 
your favourite TV show while 



sweating away those extra 
calories. And build up 
muscle tone as well. 

Jogging 

The favoured exercise of the 
last decade. But it now turns 
out that jogging is not 
exactly what it was trotted 
out to be and has notched up 
a fair number of casualties: 
overweight, middle-aged 
men, for the most part. 

Health clubs 

Membership fees may be a 
little steep—especially if you 
are opting for the five-star 
variety—-but the money is 
well spent. The latest 
exercise gadgets are 
available, expert help on call, 
and total fitness only a few 
thousand bucks away. 











TRENDS 


spot reduction by sut h methods as heat 
therapy. According to its director. Dr 
Mrs Kamicsh Vasudeva, patients at the 
clinic, which opened in July 1990, are 
advised to exercise and adopt a special 
diet — drawn up by stall dietician Rohi- 
ni Khanna— in addition to undergoing 
heat therapy. The clinic has nurses, dcK- 
tors, aerobic and yog.i instnictors on its 
rolls to ensure all-round care* 

"We deal with each case individual¬ 
ly," says Dr Vasudeva, "and wc do not 
recommend that pregnant women, those 
wiih high bliMHl pressure or heart dis¬ 
ease or those who’VC had a pacemaker 
installed, enrol themselves at the clinic." 

While the gymnasium and health club 
have several ililTerent membership sche¬ 
mes, the deep heat treatment costs about 
Rs J,200 lor the entire course, while 
sjiot reduction —■ with deep heat applied 
to only s|x'cilic parts of the b<Kly — 
costs about Rs ! .6(X) for ten sittings. 

"But," says Rohini Khanna, "it is basi¬ 
cally the doctor on duty who prescribes 
whai kind ol treatment the patient 
should take, that is, may Ik* a combina¬ 
tion of aerobics, spot reduction and 
ceildin other lloor exercises " However, 
while the doctors and dietician arc quali¬ 
fied for their |obs, the technicians who 
administer deep heat admit that they 
have no special qualifications and nor 
do the aerobtes instructors. 

Curls and Curses, another New Delhi 
clinic which provides deep heat therapy, 
has such othei treatments as a hydro- 
galvanic bath on oftcr Four years after it 
was first started, the clinic uses high- 
tech imjxrrted equipment in its courses. 

But is deep heal therapy safe ’ 

Not eveiyone thinks so. Dr N.M. Geo¬ 
rge, a physiotherapist sj^ecialising in 
soft tissue and ligament treatment in the 
United Kingdoms, is vehemently oppos¬ 
ed to such treatment. While there is noth¬ 
ing to suggest that there is any malpracti¬ 
ce involved, he clarifies, he would not 
recommend enrolment at these clinics. 

"It should be borne in mind," he says, 
"that the iveople running these clinics are 
doing so because it is a business proposi¬ 
tion and the instructors arc not really 
qualified exercise therapists cither, 
unlike in the West They don't have a tho¬ 
rough knowledge about how exercise 
I and heat can at feet the soft tissues, 
muscles and fat." 

According to Dr George, what is lost 
in deep heat therapy is mainly water and 
not fat. Also, he adds, "Raising the BMR 
to this extent could prove dangerous to 
soipc patients because while excrci.se 



only raises the BMR for four to five 
hours, deep heal does so for almost 48 
hours. And nothing much is known 
about the effects of deep heal on 
individuals." 

The doctor's doubts seem to have 
some basis in reality for Handa of Clinic 
2000 admits that some patients have con¬ 
tinued to lose weight rather rapidly even 
after the treatment was stopped — 
though she hastens to add that no ‘real’ 
side-effects have been reported. "It was 
only after their BMR corrected itself." 
she says, "did this weight loss stop." 

But Dr George icgards this as serious 
enough proof that deep heat therapy is 
not as safe as it is made out to be. "Eve¬ 
rything has its own side-cffecls," he 
says, "and I don’t really know whether 
these clinics take into consideration the 
fact that a pal lent may have a knee pro¬ 
blem which may get aggravated Even if 
theie are drxtors .ittachcd to these cli¬ 
nics they arc general physicians not exer¬ 
cise therapists or physiotherapists." 

S o. as far as the safety factor g(x?s, 
aerobics is not so bad after all. At 
least, the number of people queueing up 
to join Veerendra .Shciiekar’s classes at 
his Warden Road gym certainly seem to 
think so And their instructor, for his 
part, maintains "1 believe we do things 
m a very scientific manner. We do not 
insist on a medical check-up before they 
join but if they have a minor medical pro¬ 
blem we try and rectify it through the pro¬ 
per exercises After all we have been in 
the health field for 15 years." 



NO OVERHEADS: With yoga, says 
Veena Mathur, ail you need is a 
well-aired room and a sound 
constitution 



What .Sherlekar means is that he and 
his architect wife, Asha, were members 
of a club called International Dance 
Exercise Association (IDEA) while m 
the U.S. They took aerobic cla.sses here 
as well as couises in class training, 
physiology and anatomy through their 
ten-year membership. They did some 
recommended reading too, says .Shcrlc- 
kar, though they have no certificates 
from IDEA to piove their qualification. 
But he says, a trifle defensively, "Any¬ 
way, in a field like this what is most 
important is the practical knowledge 
you possess." 

And Sherlekar has enough of that to 
provide courses to suit everyone’s requi¬ 
rements. There is the regular aerobic 
dance course, with 25 minutes of exerci¬ 
ses and 25 minutes of floor work, includ¬ 
ing muscle strengthening exercises. The 
last five or ten minutes are spent on 
stretching exercises, or on the popular 
bench excrci.scs, which have the same 
effect as climbing stairs. Classes are 
held three times a week for each batch 
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SWEATING IT OUT: At the Kurl and Contour gym, where exercise 
regimens are orescribed for individual patients 


,iiui as many as six diricrcnl balchcs ol 
men anil women exereise in a day fhe 
minimum duration of eaeli session is 
three months and Ihc total cost eonies to 
Rs 1,1IK), including admission charges 

The Shcilckars mamtam that they are 
"constantly going to seminars and read¬ 
ing to update ourselves" Hence the shilt 
away from the old Jane Fonda workout 
to bench exercises, which aie easiei on 
the bixly. 

Certainly the group of people it one 
ol their early inonnng sessions appear 
more than pleased with Ihc workout rou¬ 
tine. Says Rohini Athalc, a young colle¬ 
gian, "This is the best we can gel here. 11 
we start thinking of what should be done 
ideally then I’ll just have to do my own 
stuff in iny room at home. This way I'm 
in a class and I at least get dow n to doing 
something to keep fit 

It is attitudes such as these winch 
keep people like Sheila Dutia in clover. 


Dulla conducts an aciobics class in her 
Calcutta Hat, which she says is a resuli- 
oriented course and is also an 
instriietrcss at the Birla Atadeniy "I live 
in a Muslim area," she says, "where the 
women are very pretty but lack the neces¬ 
sary confidence So to eiicouiage them 
to take care of themselves I decided to 
start this cla.ss" 

The response h;is been overwhel 
ming, according to Dulla. Though that 
may have something to do with her fees 
Rs 175 for a month. Bui then you only 
give as giMid as you gel and you can't 
charge five-star pnees when you 
haven’t sophisticated gadgetry to oiler 
your clients 

T hai's one advantage yoga mstnictois 
have on others — they have no need 
of new-fangled machines to teach their 
art. Overheads are, therefore, much 
lower and profits that much higher. 
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Not that any of this matters to Veena 
Mathur. She may teach yoga for a fee in 
Calcutta, but the money she makes goes 
towards a trust involved in Ihc mainten¬ 
ance of a temple in her home town, Kan- 
nauj. 

No, she did not have much formal trai¬ 
ning III the subject, but picked it up "real 
fast", as it was "inborn" m her. Says 
Mathur' "I think it is God's gilt to me 
and by giving lessons 1 am making con¬ 
structive use ol It " 

M.ithur maintains that her motivation 
IS the desiic to piove to the world that 
yoga is still the best way of exercising. 
"All you need." she says, "is a well-aired 
room and a sound consiiiution And 
even il the latter isn’t there. I can make 
sure that it is resloicd." 

Such promises go down ill with most 
doclois, who are leery of those who 
oiler easy solutions to medical pro¬ 
blems Dr Anant Joshi, who runs a clinic 
in Dadar, dismisses all such claims out 
of hand, being especially disparaging 
about the wonders ascrilvcd to aerobics, 

"It IS definitely .i f.id," he says. "Any 
low impact or low- intensity exercise 
done lor say 15 to .71) minutes done three 
times a week is good lor you It need not 
be .lerobiis, even a game ol tennis or 
squash where youi pulse rate goes up to 
IDO to 141) (x-r minute will do )usl as I 
well Just bee.iuse your neighbour goes ! 
to an aeiobics class does not mean that 
you shouldgooul and buy leotaids to bil¬ 
low suit " 

Joshi illustiales Ins point with the 
example of logging, which became the 
most popiilai lonii ol exenise about a 
deiade ago Suddenly overweight, 
middle-aged men, who'd led complete¬ 
ly sedentary lives, put on their running 
shoes and shot oil with other obese 
people III hot pm suit Later research 
showed that many of them died because j 
they’d pushed themselves too h.ird 

.Says loslii; "The danger with any 
kind ol organised amateur group exerci¬ 
se IS tliat people forget basic medical 
principles and become too enthusiastic. 
They want to achieve quick results, 
never mind the consequences." 

But how do you guard against this. 
Simple Let your body be the judge II 
exercising leaves you hurting and with a 
general feeling of discomfort, don’t try 
and wish away the symptoms. Consult 
your doctor immediately The no pain, 
no gam theory doesn’t always work • 

Reported by Dmvina Outt/Bombmy, 
Mona Barbhaya/Now Delhi and 
Suahmlta Boae/CalcuHa 
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I.IOL'OR ADVHRTISING 

Spirited 

performance 

Bo()z.e companies are coming up with 
innovative ways to promote their products 


W hy IS Princess Didiia 
telling Prince Chailcs 
not to add I line’ Why 
IS Charles DeCiaulle 
repeating the same 
message to Winston ChurchiH ’ 

Why arc Mart|uise l.)e Pompailoiir 
champagne buckets the suh|cct ol such 
heavy adveilising' Why has 
Shaw Wallace taken it upon itsell'toedu- 
cate Indians m the history of whisky ’ 
Why does the LIB (L'nited Breweries) 
Group use video maga/ines to promote 
Kingfisher mmeial watei when it is rare¬ 
ly available m the shops ’ 

You know the answers, ol course 
fhe Indian liciuor industry' is trying to 
slip through loop-holes in the law and 
Hog Its products Pvery single one of the 
ad.s mentioned above is what the trade 
calls a ‘surrogate’ I hat is to say, it pro¬ 
motes a bland of liquor withoul actually 
appearing to advertise it. 

The Brits are selling London Lime, 
Shaw Wallace’s new gin (It has lemon 
llavoui pre-added - hence the catch- 
line ) The champagne bucket is a surrog¬ 
ate for the champ.igne itself Shaw Wal¬ 
lace's interest in the history ol whisky is 
prompted by a desire to Bog its own pro¬ 
duce And as for Kingfisher mineral 
water, is it the UB Gioup's fault if the 
ads seem to be promotmg tts beer — 
which, by some remarkable coinciden¬ 
ce, just happens to be called Kingfisher? 

This festival season (i e from now till 
the New Year) the liquor industry will 
take the final plunge A .^0-second 
whisky spot will appeal on Doordar- 
shan. Of course, it won’t be a whisky 
spot — 11 will proinote a surrogate pro¬ 
duct which will, by those wonderful 
coincidences so beloved of the boo/c 
business, have exactly the same 
packaging. 


Doesn’t this contravene the ban on 
liquor advertising’ Not at all, wink the 
whisky executives, we’re merely 
advertising a totally different product 
(nudge, nudge and more winks). 

T o hear the booze industry tell its tale 
of woe, you would think that it was in 
dire straits and that bereft of the selling 
propierties of surrogate advertising, the 
Chhabnas, Mallyas, Khodays’ etc. 
would be standing in the bread line. It’s 
a gotxl story but it is also completely 
inaccurate 



n 

.. ' JC 

The wildly .successful London 
Lime campaign doesn't even go 
through the motions of 
advertising a ‘surrogate’. The 
Shaw Wallace position is that as 
the ads never say that they are 
promoting a gin, no law has been 
contravened 



The truth is that the boo/.e industry is 
doing very nicely, thank you. The 
demand for beer has been growing at the 
rate of 12 per cent per annum since 1988 
and the hard liquor indu.stry has been 
growing at between I } to 1.5 per cent per 
annum The size of the hard liquor mar¬ 
ket — called IMFL after Indian Made 
Foreign L-iquor— is 27 million cases 
As each case has 12 btvtilcs that adds up 
to a thousand-crore business. And the 
profits keep flowing in. The Khodays 
dominate Karnataka’s politics becau.se 
of their economic muscle; Vijay Mallya 
stays afloat because of his liquor profits; 
and the Chhabrias’ Shaw Wallace has 
just declared a onc-for-one bonus issue. 

So, do the booze barons really need 
this kind of nudge, nudge, wink, wink 
advertising? Is it really necessary to viol¬ 
ate the spirit of the law — if not the law 
itself? 

The short answer is: if it helps shift 
bottles in the marketplace, why not? 

Of course, nobody phrases it quite so 
crudely. Blusters Vijay Bhatt, manager, 
Ogilvy and Mather Advertising, 
Bangalore, "The issue here is simple. If 
it is not illegal, immoral and indecent to 
make and sell alcohol, then why do we 
have to restrict its promotion? In any pro¬ 
duct category, a well-informed con¬ 
sumer is better than an ill-informed one. 
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It was LIB that first 
started the extensive 
use of ‘surrogate 
products’. Soon 
everybody else 
started marketing 
‘surrogates’: playing 
cards, soda water, 
jugs, crisps, mineral 
w ater, lime cordial, 
glasses etc 


So why deny the consumer his rieht lo 
information'^" 

At McDowell (part ot the I'B Group), 
K Ganguly, senior \ice-presidcnl, mar¬ 
keting and sales, olleis an imercsiing 
argument "Sixty five pci ceni ol the 
total liquor market today is whisky, live 
per cent is gm. and vodka is a mere one 
to one-and-a-hall per cent With proper 
advertising, perhaps the complexion of 
this hreak-up could change " 

Nevertheless, the decision to ban 
liquor advcilising is not an exclusively 
Indian one liven in the West, hoo/e 
companies arc not permitted to flog their 
products on television in most countries, 
though Ixter is olten an exception to this 
rule However, India goes furthcrest in 
banning all liquor advertising, regard¬ 
less of the medium employed 

T he ban on print advertising has left 
the liquor companies bewildered and 
bitter. Says LJB’s Ganguly. "The ban 
only came into effect in the late Sixties. 
Has the consumption of alcohol gone 
down after that'.^" 

The boore barons have coped with 
the restrictions in a variety of innovative 
ways. In the old days, calendars featur¬ 
ing busty, scantily-clad starlets were dis 
tributed free to liquor dealers. The focus 
then was on Point Of Purchase (POP) 


adveiiising which did not contravene 
the hail 

" file trouble with ihis approach" says 
Umede Haq, vice-president Sh.iw W.il- 
lace, "was that we vveieonly inllueimiig 
the purchase decisions ol those who h.id 
already come into a liquor shoji to buy 
alcohol We were not bringing in new 
ciistoiners." The law was vciy cleai that 
if a banner was visible from the street 
then it counted as adveitising and was 
illegal. 

Because of the limitations of the POP 
approach, the boo/e companies decided 
to sjK'nd heavily on ‘surrogate events 
This meant that Shaw Wallace and DB 
would pour crores into sponsoiing 
events that had nothing to do with 
liquor; horse-iaces, <>hu:(il nights, pop 
conceits and fetes at clubs I he catch 
was that each event would carry the 
name ol the liquor company’s chosen 
protluct. 

I bus, Shaw Wallace’s Magic Million 
XXX Trophy named after its rum, ensu- 
les that race fans are exposed lo the pro¬ 
duct Its Calyp.so nights at a variety of 
locations in metro cities guaranteed that 
another nim got similar exposure. And 
last year, it staged the biggest coup of 
them all when British singer Samantha 
Fox toured the country belting out for¬ 
mula pop and singing the praises of the 
company’s liquor brand. 


I 


I 
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To date, sponsorship of ‘surrogate 
events’ remains the principle method of 
boo/e promotion but because everyone 
IS doing it. the liquor companies have tri¬ 
ed to gel smarter and more innovative. 

I t was UB that started the extensive use 
of ‘siiaogate products’. Shaw Wal¬ 
lace was hesitant, not sure whether this 
contiavcncd the law. But soon everybo¬ 
dy else started marketing ‘surrogates’; 
playing caids, soda water, jugs, crisps, 
mineral w atei, lime cordial etc. As many 
ol these ‘surrogate produels‘. existed 
only in the imagination of the copy 
writers, sever,d boo/e manufacturers 
weie hauled up before the Monopolies 
and Resinctive Trade Fractices Commis¬ 
sion for advertising products that were 
not .ictually av ailahic in the market. 

But It was too late to slop the trend. 
•Shaw W.illace toi'k the plunge w ith glas¬ 
ses and mineial water which earned the 
same brand names as its liijuoranda Iree- 
for-.ill soon ensued 

Now, It IS .Shaw Wallace th.it has upp¬ 
ed the .into by dispensing altogether 
wiili the fiction ol ‘surrog.ile products'. 
The wildly successful l,ondnn Lime 
uimpaigii doesn't even go through the 
motions of advertising a ‘suiTogate' 
The Shaw Wallace position is that as the 
•ids ncvci say that they arc promoting a 
gm. no law has been contravened. 

Othci innovative methods arc .ilso 
being uscil Shaw Wallace plans to 
advertise Mohgul Monarch glasses 
which will be available by mail order. 
Once a customei responds to the ad, the 
company will write hack and tell him 
that he can have the glasses free if he pur¬ 
chases a ccvtain number ol bottles of 
Mohgul Monarch whisky The mail 
ordei route is .ilso used in another way. 
Shaw Wallace is lo run ads m newspa¬ 
pers offering to airaiige private parties. 
Once anyone calls to lake up this servi¬ 
ce. he will be urged lo buy Mohgul 
Monaich whisky 

Is .ill ofthis legaf'Tlie liquor compan¬ 
ies s.iy It IS And as for arguments that it 
violates the spirit of the law, they res¬ 
pond that the law is pretty illogical any¬ 
way. why allow cigarette advertising 
and ban alcohol promotion'.^ 

No doubt, the law couils will be asked 
lo rule on this issue. .M present. .Shaw 
Wallace seems detennined to take on 
L'B 111 a light to the finish for supremacy 
in the liquor market. 

And all is fair in liquor and war. • 


Nabanita Dutt/Caleutta with Plnkla 
VIraal/Bangalon 
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BUSINESS 


RXPATRIATF 

Under attack 


London-based Asian tycoon Naznm Virani sullies his image as 

his company gets raided 


I I was a dawn raid on 17 October on 
the house and oflico ol Asian tycoon 
Na/nui Virani that seemed to spell 
the Iwginnint; ol the end lot the London 
based relugee-turned millionaire. Ol'li- 
eers ol the Serious f'raud Oil ice (Sl-O) 
raided the hcadt|uarleis ol Control Sec u- 
rilies, the properly group owned by 
Na/mu Viram, and removed Ides and 
machinery wrapped up in plastic bags 
The raid was to be linked with Virani's 
involvement with BCCI (Bank ol Credit 
and Cornmeice Inlemalional) and the 
purchase ol the Ocarina Cioup of hotels 
m Spam m l‘^S‘) with BCCI loans 

All mad was intercepted and visitors 
to the ol lice's six-storey budding in Vic¬ 
toria were asked to idenlif) themselves 
The search continued all day and inevita¬ 
bly shares in Control Securities 
plunged At the end ol the day it was sus 
pended at 16 and-a-half pence The man 
who had been listed by the Swuhiy 
Times as one of the hundred richest in 
Britain, who was close to the cstahlish- 
inenl and Prince Charles and even nam¬ 
ed '.Asian of the Year.' looked like he 
was going to have a great fall 

Virani remained calm through the 
raid and said in a statement, "I am most 
surprised at the action taken by the Seri¬ 
ous Fraud OITicc 1 have no idea what 
lies behind the action and I am satisfied 
that neither I. nor any of my brothers, 
have been involved m wrongdoing " 

The Seiious Fraud Office, for its part, 
has not put any specific charges on 
Na/mu Virani and none of the brothers 
have been formally questioned An SFO 
spokesman only said they were collect¬ 
ing material with regard to the BCCI 
inquiry. 

Virani’s links with the BCCI are 
being traced to the .S()-5() partnership 
Control Securities set up in 19S9 with 
Saith Pharaon, a Saudi Arabian, to buy 
11 Spanish Hotels from Bass, the bre¬ 
wers, for 45 million pounds. The hotels 
are in Costa Del Sol and Balearics 

^ -- 


These properties now' form part of Con- 
liol Securities' Belhaven hotels chain 

Pharaon is a central figure in the 
BCCI contioi eisy and has been describ¬ 
ed by the CS Feder.il Rescrv'c as the busi¬ 
ness .igcnl lor BCCI in Americ.i lie 
ovens the Independence Bank ol F,iirico, 
Califoinia, which US regulators claim is 
really owned by BCCI •- Pharaoii's 
insuiance company, Tri Star, is also ban¬ 
ned liom underwriting new business 
without the approval ol Calilornia's 
regulators 

Interestingly, Virani has been trying 
to distance himscll trom the BCCI afier 
me bank's collapse, saying he was |ust 
an ordinary tustomer ol theiis But his 
j lortunes have been closely linked with 
the bank’s His problems began the day 
BCCI was closed down on 5 .luly BCCI 
owned .5 4 per eent ol the equity in Con¬ 


trol Securities and share values of the 
company dropped .^6 percent to I .T5 per 
pence. More, the company itself lost 3.5 
million pounds deposited with BCCI 
and a number of loans 

S till, a new section of Control’s share¬ 
holders have shown remarkable 
laith m the soh-spoken Viram. At a mee¬ 
ting held after the raid, few of them rais- 
eil the awkward question about the con¬ 
sequences Virani, on his part, told the 
shareholders that 3 8 million pounds 
had been set aside to meet the consequen¬ 
ces ol the loans with BCCI and that 
would be all Some of it would be set oil 
by the 2 million pounds owed by Con- 
liol Securities to BCCI 

Fl.inked by brothers Alnasir and Zul- 
(Ikar. Viram told his shareholders, 
"I can assuie you that the board of direc- 



After the dawn raid 
on his house and 
office Nazmu Virani 
— who was close to 
the establishment 
and Prince Charles 
and was even named 
‘Asian of the Year’ — 
looked like he was 
going to have a great 
fall 
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BUSINESS 



AUTOMOBILES 


Hard times 

The rent-a-car business is a dismal flop in India 


tors arc taking all steps necessary to 
review matters properly and to minimise 
any damage to Control Securities and to 
ensure that the company continues to 
trade on a normal basis. Vira- 
ni added that the company’s bankers — 
Barclays and Sumitomo Trust — had 
shown confidence in the group. Both 
banks were owed a total of 110 million 
by Control Securities 

But authority, however, wasn’t sure. 
The two office buildings rented by 
BCCl from Control were seized by liqui¬ 
dators. 

On legal advice Virani was not speak¬ 
ing about the raid at his office and home. 
But he did reply as to why he had used 
BCCl as a banker. "They were well- 
known as a banking group and were 
major sharchoKlers and tenants of the 
company when 1 toi'k it over six years 
ago." 

T hose were heady times Na/mu Vira- 
ni's use to the top in the British busi¬ 
ness esi.iblishment has 

been mctconc. He arrived as a refugee 
from Uganda after being expelled bv Idi 
Amin. Then luck and hard work paid. 
And, inch by inch Na/aiui Virani moved 
up the money ladder 
Recognition followed 
Virani was declared ‘Asian of the 
Year’ and became famous for his associ¬ 
ation with royalty, politicians and celc- 
bnticst he was oltcn described as the 
‘pub king’ for the chain of 7(H) pubs that 
he owned And he once told .Sunday in 
an interview: "I am more married to my 
business than my wife." From a tiny bed- 
and-breakfast hotel run by Ins father 
near Victoria, which attracted people for 
its excellent hospitality and service, the 
Viranis expanded into a vast business 
and leisure group owning among other 
things 2.1 hotels and 770 pubs. 

Virani also gave large donations to 
Paddy Ashdown’s Liberal Democratic 
Party, as to the Labour and'Conservative 
parties. At his brother’s wedding recep¬ 
tion last year at the Grosvenor Hotel. 
Margaret Thatcher was one of the chief 
guests. When President Musavine of 
Uganda invited Asians back to the coun¬ 
try to rebuild the shattered economy, 
Virani led the delegation from Britain 
and was welcomed as a hero. Musavine 
said that Virani was very impionant to 
them. Virani did his best to be also accep¬ 
ted by the business establishment. He 
was going along fine until he struck dirt. 

Shnbmnl Bmau/Londoit 


In hit time, Erie Slanles Gnnlnei mur¬ 
dered many nite-loi/kint; hlondet and 
fiouehe men in rented cart. Several 
pat>es and fahe diivinf’ licen.te.s later. 
Perry Mason would come to investigate 

N othing half as exciting is 
happening in the rent- 
a-car business here Two 
years ago, three big inter¬ 
national names came to 
piospccl; Hertz, Budget and Europcar 
Many thought they would land dia¬ 
monds. Zip to success like the other 
great western idea of credit caids But 
Indians have, thought otherwise. They 
haven’t cottoned to hiring a car at a hefty 
price And, on top of that, to drive it too 
Blotxly downmarket, it all seems. And it 
shows: 

■ Europcar’s stall at the arrival lounge 
at Delhi airpiirt is dcprcssingly empty. 
Passengers either head (or pre-arranged 
private taxis or pre-paid ones. 

■ Hertz’ pcxrl of Maruti and Contessa 
cars arc parked outside a hotel in the capi¬ 
tal’s posh Vasant Vihar. And it’s literal¬ 
ly attracting dust and fumes from the 
heavy traffic whizzing by. Nearby, a 
few battered cars of the company arc 


being repainted This doesn’t necessari¬ 
ly heighten the morale of a new 
customci 

■ Budget has mcely-appointed offices 
on Barakhamba Road in downtown Con¬ 
naught Place And they're conveniently 
left for the staffers to enjoy. There’s not 
1 client III sight 

"The self-drive concept has not 
caught on very well because wc Indians 
are basically a spoilt lot," said Ajit Rana, 
managing director of Budget Rent- 
a-car. Chimed in Rajkumar S , general 
manager, Europcar India. "Abroad, this 
business is extremely professional and 
organised. Comparably, wc haven’t 
reached anywheie " Added D.P.Thussu, 
sales officer at Hertz.. " This is all highly 
capital-intensive. So breaking even 
lakes a lot of time. " 

Last winter, business had warmed up 
somewhat. Fleet utilisation touched 80 
per cent. "Wc used to get calls from big- 
shots asking to reserve ears," remem¬ 
bers an insider. "But now, most of our 
cars arc parked." Utilisation has dropp¬ 
ed to 50 percent. It could become worse. 
Industrywallahs give two reasons for 
this: 
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Says Ajit Kana of Budget 
Rent-a-car. "It’s just a 
bad patch we are all going 
through. The business is 
here to stay" 


■ The sharp dip in foreign tourist traffic 
tx'caiisc ol the worsening law and order 
situation. 

■ Anil, the orientation of monied Indi¬ 
ans against sell-driving 

T he effect ot declining tourism has 
been hiting "1 was recently in Ameri¬ 
ca to attend a Heri/ eonfeienee," confid¬ 
ed Thtissii "1 was shocked to see that cir¬ 
culars had been seiii to our olfices not to 
recommeiul India to tourists as the law 
and order situation was bad We depend 
a lot on bookings from our offices 
abioad So the developments have been 
veiy unfortunate." 

Rana. ol Budget, yet takes it in his stri¬ 
de "It's |usi a bad patch we arc all going 
through The business is here to slay 
Potentials in India aie veiy vast It just 
needs to he lapped piopetly " And, 
clearly, they haven’t been 

For, foreign louiists don’t form the 
only m.iikel Sure, iheic are nice gieen- 
baeks to be made fioin bmikings done 
abroad. But they make up. at best, the 
marmalade of the rented car business. 
The bread and butter comes Irom rent¬ 
ing out cars to oul-of-lowners or to tra¬ 
velling business executives. But no one 
IS hungry. 

Car renticis unanimously blame this 
on-the cunous Ilidian mindblixrk against 



driving a hired car Call it lack ol the 
adventure spirit. Or the craving for snob 
value Or, as Budget’s Rana puls it siic- 
einetly: "If we can be diivcn about, we 
don’t sec the point in driving by our¬ 
selves." The end result is that rent-a-cars 
have become glorified taxis. The only 
dilfercnee is that their drivers arc 
smartly-dressed, speak English and 
know which way to open the door for a 



"We can’t blindly ape the West," 
sputters Europcar’s R^jkuinar S. 
"We have to adapt, even change 
the rent-a-car concept here, 
perhaps extend it" 



lady Exit youi friendly, neighbour¬ 
hood Sardarji taxi drivei. Enter' the 
slick-haired, smug chauffcui. 

This leversal ol roles may not be to 
the liking of the biggies, with even big¬ 
ger Intel national reputations to protect 
But their Indian representatives concede 
of the need to adjust, to tropicalisc 
"Look, we can’t blindly ape the West," 
sputters Europcar’s Rajkuinar. "We 
have to adapt, even change the rent- 
a-car concept here, perhaps extend it" 

And Rajkumar has taken the lead Fie 
has set up 80 cars for use by officials of 
the Maruti IJdyog Ltd "A corporate 
house wouldn’t like to spend its energy 
on worrying about transportation of its 
officials." he explains "But that is preci- 
.scly our business " 

Herts’ and Budget don’t think so At 
least, not yet. Not because their self- 
drive sector is doing any better; just .^9 
per cent of their profits come from here. 
But the gloss IS with cliauffeur-driven 
automobiles. More than 60 jxir cent of 
their business derives from this. 

-f 

T his isn’t much, really. Overall, 
Hertz’ turnover for 1990-91 was Rs 
1.5 emre, of Budget Rs ,^.8 crore. Even 
forward-looking Europcar pitched Rs 2 
crore in turnover. Capital investment in 
the first place is awesome. It takes a 
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king's ransom K> buy and maintain 
fiudget's 6(M) cars, Ucrt?’ 4(X) vehicles 
or Europcar's fleet of 125. 

•And. then, not to gel fair returns after 
all when the nexIdtKir market in taxis is 
flourishing, is very very irksome. Consi¬ 
der the figures A city the size of Delhi 
has about Zb.tXK) taxis. This is entirely 
unorganised but the sector grosses a stag¬ 
gering Rs 50 crores Then there are other 
operators — some of them big names 
like SITA World Travel, Taj Tours & 
Travels, Blaze, etc — who make a kill¬ 
ing by oflciing competitive prices 
fhese compare lavourably against c.ir 
rent rales. An aii-conditioned Anibas- 
sadoi costs Rs 650 for 10 hours and 1(X) 
kill''. Rs 4,2fX)could get you an a/c Mani- 
ti 8(X) lor a week (fuel costs extra). 
These mayn't seem reasonable. But 
they're, eminently, Irom the point of 
view of ii rich corporate house It saves 
the huge monies of buying ami maintain¬ 
ing cars or lecniiting drivers. 

•Still, the idea hasn't been sold well 
Rajkumai of Europcar is the first to 
admit tins As the company to make the 
lust corporate loray, he realises there's a 
lot of hope "But the idea net ds to be di i v- 
en into peoples' minds" 

This isn't easy "As suth. awareness 
among people ol this business is very 
limited," admilled DlMliussii. of 
lleriz. "When the tourist goi's a little 
way out ol the city, policemen mtjuiic 
.ibout Ins cai's strange, \ellov\- 
arid-black number plates. Only m July 
1989. the Motor Vehicles Act w as amen¬ 
ded to differentiate tented c;irs Irom 
taxis. But confusion persists " 

A uthority is equally vague about the 
trade. The laws to start business arc 
clear, of course lintrants. lui instance, 
have to be underwritten by,a registered 
transport company. Hence Hertz' affilia¬ 
tion to Transport Corporation ol India, 
Budget’s tie-up w'ith .Sapna Tours & Tra¬ 
vels and Europcar’s allegiance to Winds 
Overseas Private Ltd. What the 
bureaucrats cannot undeistand, 
however, arc the operational intricacies, 
car rentiers say .Three examples 

■ The law says operators cannot sell oil 
their cars for two years because they get 
an excise rebate. Rajkumar, ol Europ- 
car, thinks this is flawed And he 
explains why. "My client would settle 
for a battered taxi but he would want to 
rent a car that’s in top condition. How do 
you expect me to maintain a car for two 
years which is daily driven by a dillercnt 



Budget Reift-g^cw 

Has somewhat managed to 
sustain the self-drive business. 
It has smart offices. 

Professional chauffeurs. And a 
well-connected network of eight 
offices in major cities. It began 
operations in 1987 and 
possesses over 600 cars. 
Turnover, 1990-91: Rs 3.8 
crore. 



Mainly provides 
chauffeur-driven vehicles. 
Offices are drab and the drivers 
rather uncouth. (Critics attribute 
this to an influence of Transport 
Corporation of India, the 
trucking biggie and Hertz’ 
licensee.) It has ten operational 
offices and, at a pinch, could use 
TCTs 850 additional offices. It 
started out in 1989 and lays 
claim to having 400 cars. 
Turnover fori 990-91; Rs 1.5 
crore. 



Europcar India 

Principally leases cars for two to 
three years to corporate 
biggies. Also maintains their car 
pools. It is headquartered in 
Delhi and operations are also 
largely restricted to it. Europcar 
arrived in 1989 and has 125 
cars. Turnover for 1990-91: Rs 
2 crore. 


person'? And if I choose to sell after two 
years. I will gel a very' low price." A no- 
win situation, then. 

■ .State tax is another bug bear. Haryana 
indiscriminately slaps Rs 1(X) per car, 
for example. This tourists resent. "Our 
clients," says Rana, of Budget, "go on a 
pleasure trip If they are going to be 
harassed, how will our business take 
off ’" Rana and the others have approach¬ 
ed the transport officials to set up a cen- 
trahsid lax-collccting office in the four 
mctiopohtan cities, from where states 
can collect their respective .shares later. 
No action has iveen taken on the proposal. 

■ Imiiort concessions is another grey 
area Opciators want a reduction m the 
.150 per cent duly on lorcign cars. Add¬ 
ing a, say. Honda Accord to the licet 
would mean an additional cost of Rs 15 
to 17 lakhs. This is. at least, one demand 
no government would agree to in a 
hurry I'he Tourism Ministry’s travel 
trade department appears to be in no 
hurry to address the remaining two 
issues either 

A spokesman ol the travel trade office 
reasoned thus. He said the rent-a-car 
business was still in its nascent stage and 
policy decisions would lake lime. 
"Changes will take place." he promised, 
"but tinly altei the ministers' conference 
to lie held shortly." 

Rana, of Budget, isn't optimistic, 
though. "We aie such a small sector that 
we haven’t been able to gel together and 
dv) some hardcore lobbying with govern- 
menl." he observed "Consequently, the 
goveriimeni doesn't take us very 
seriously There arc many problem 
areas " 

The root actually lies in the manner of 
incorpoialion Mother companies of 
intern.uional car rentieis aic automobile 
giants like General Motors and Ford. 
They use rental iigencies to test market 
new models and push their surpluses. 
Cash IThkIs re-till "Here, we hardly 
have any automobile manufacturers to 
patronise us," complains Rajkumar of 
Euro|x:ar. "With only three big ones 
who, in turn, do little by way of sales pro¬ 
motion, what can you hojx; foi ?" 

Little, beyond the scenario of a mass 
of rent-a-cars looking on at crowded par¬ 
king lots. It’s the image of today. And 
tomorrow doesn’t IrKik like being ano¬ 
ther day. • 

SatlMh ^admmuMtm/Nmw Dmihl 

___ ^ 
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■ Private 
power? 

A t Iasi, ;i private udiHy 
And the lucky vMiineic 
the C'alciill.i I JeciiK Supply 
Coiporalion 

I.asi week, the power 
deparinieni allowed iheiii to 
iniplcmenl the .S(K) MW 
Budge Budge thermal pro¬ 
ject near Calcutta 

It's the Inst ol Its kind 
Aiul It will cost Rs 1 ,365 cro- 
res I he promoters will eon- 
tribute Ks 465 erores Finan¬ 
cial institutions will release 
Rs546ciorcs 'rheiemain- 
iiig will come from lour soui- 
ees: the International Finan¬ 
ce Corporation, ar arm of the 
World Bank, Asian develop¬ 
ment Biink, the Common¬ 
wealth Development Coipo- 
ration and supplier’s credit 
from the United Kingdom. 

Fifty three othei projects 
arc up lor s.ile. F.ight more 
arc under consideration. Invi¬ 
tations have been sent to 
both the l ata I'.lectricity 
C'ompany and the Ahmeda- 
bad Idcetiieity Company to 
take up projects But their 
responses aien’t known. 

One stumbling block is 
the archaic bleetrieity Act. 
This pievenis producers 
from determining buyers or 
the sale prieeol eleetrieity 
This has also pul off foreign 
utility giants Peihaps with 
the growing powei crunch, 
the go\ ernmeni would be for¬ 
ced to reconsider. 


■ Smart 
tactics 

C an a government agency 
give les.sons of fice 
enterpiise to the private sec¬ 
tor'.' It apjiears so much non¬ 
sense, in theory. But the 
Board lot Industrial and 
F'inancial Reconstruction 
(BIFR) has defied this 
thinking. 

Consider the case of the 
ailing Ckan^it Cor|walion 


HEARD AT THE AGRICULTURE 
MINISTRY 

If you givo ugrieulturo tho status 
of Industry, famiors will have to 
pay inconio<tax. 


BALRAM JAKHAR. IN AN INTERVIEW 



Manmohan 8ln^ decides to issue a minimum 
tariff on eiectricity reieased to the agricuiturai 
sector 

* By the time you read this, you might 
have all manner and description of far- 

f HMjMr on Delhi to agitate. 

Reason; Manmohan Singh is to issue a 
notification to all stale governments to 

I 'iiwf_ charge a minimum tarifl of 50 paise per 

unit of electricity released to the agricultural sector. 

This measure was long-cxi>eeted. Last month, the 
World Bank switched off funds to the power sector It gave 
three rea.sons. First, management, second, leakage ol pro¬ 
fits and third subsidy for the farm sector. 

The government took —- of course, fallenng — steps to 
spruce up managements and trim losses. But it shirked 
from cutting down agricultural power losses because of 
the political implications. After all, .Singh had to climb 
down on the question of fertiliser subsidies. And youcouhl- 
n't fault him for taking it easy a .second time round 

But .Singh and caution don't mix. Ask him why and 
he’ll tell you there’s little time left to play charade. And sta¬ 
tistics are also on his side. Example: 

• State governments sell electricity to fanners at Ibpaisc 
per unit. But the cost of prtxJuelion is 92 paise. The state 
bears the loss. And that’s not all. 


• Power supply to agriculture isn’t metered. So a famier 
pays a flat sum to run his pumpset. The sum is calculated 
on the basis of the horsepviwcr of the pump and the number 
of hours It IS assumed to run. 

This methvxl of calculation gives enough play for 
deceit. Pumpsets not only draw out water. By a clever use 
of conveyor belts, they could be used to hack ncc paddy to 
make fixlder. So a farmer consumes much more than he 
decUu'cs. 

Against this background, ills fair to imptxsc a minimum 
agricultural tariff. Only, 50 paise isn’t enough. 


Among them were: ACC, 
Gujarat Ambu ja, Larsen & 
Toubro and Birla Jute. And 
all of them came armed with 
proisosals to wipe out 
CCGL’s accumulated loss of 
Rs 90 erores. 

T his got Mehta frighte¬ 
ned Perhaps CCGL wasn’t 
such a biftl proposition alter 
all So he suggested transferr¬ 
ing monies to Cf'GL from 
another of his sick compa¬ 
nies. Sauiashtra Cement and 
C'licinical Industiics 

But BIFR said no Get 
new tnnds. it said, or lorgct 
about ihc linn The message 
got home And now, Mclt^a 
has once ,igain proposition¬ 
ed that he be .illowcd a last 
attempt log.unci the reiiiiii- 
cd hinds BIFR h.is saidycs 
and pul him on nolicc If he 
can't deliver, the market 
meefianisin takes over And 
the eorpoiate D.irwin wins 
Now, isn't that nice'' 


■ Mallya’s 
moves 

V ijay Mallya is fuitloot- 
nig to Malta these ilays. 
Not, as you think, lor that 
quick spin around a roulette 
table But to giab companies 
bclore F.uiope becomes one. 

Best and Cionipton, a Mal¬ 
lya enteipiise, has cleared 
the decks to takeover a sick 
foundry and a hydraulic unit 
each I he gi oup may also set 
up a pharmaceutical firm in 
Malta to e.xport to the F.uro- 
pcan Common Maiket. 

And Best and Crompton 
IS on a good fcMiting. It has 
been matiaging the foundry 
unit for the Malta Invest¬ 
ment Management Compa¬ 
ny Ltd (MlMCOl.) for the 
past one year And last 
month, MIMt.’OL also gave 
It control of the hydraulic 
unit As the deal goes. Best 
and Crompton has one more 
year to acquire the hydraulic 
finri and three more years to 
takeover the foundry facility. 
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Are you kkMing? 

Jaya Bachchan is all serious about the International Children's Film Festival 


T ake your pick from the old-lime 
hits like Sleeping Beauty, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs and 
Beauty and the Beast. Or marvel at the 
more recent ones from the United States 
(Brother and\ Home Alone), the United 
Kingdom (All Do}>s Go to Heaven) and 
Iran (Bashu, the Little Stranger). With 
over 75 entries from 24 countries find¬ 
ing place at the Seventh International 
Children’s Film Festival being held in 
Trivandrum. Kerala, the times couldn’t 
have been better for kids 
The capital city of Kerala has been giv¬ 
en a face-lift for the grand show and the 
Kanakakunnu Palace Grounds, the 
venue ol the festival, turned into a 
children’s village. Though the event is 
being held under the banner of the 
Children Film Society of India (CFSl), 
the state government too h..s chipped in 
to make the iKcasion a memorable one. 
Jaya Bachchan, chairperson of the CFSl 
and the brain behind the festival, told 
Sunday. "The Children’s film festival is 
going to be the most spectacular show 
ever to be held in Tnvandrum ' 

It was not an empty boast The festi¬ 
val has been accorded the coveted ‘A’ 
category by the Internationa! C'entrc for 
Film for Children and Young People, 
the apex body of children’s film-makers 
in the world. And the line-up from 24 
countries was impressive enough: featu¬ 
res and shon films on a variety of the¬ 
mes, along with animation and puppet 
shows. Besides, there is a package of 11 
fairy talcs from the United Stales — 
undeniably the star attraction of the 
festival. 

As the host country. India has two fea¬ 
tures and two short films. The festival 
opened with the Malayalam film 
Abhayam (Shelter!, directed by veteran 
film director Sivan. Abhayam is the 
story of Vinu, an eight-year-old boy 
who, burdened with the modem educa¬ 
tion system, runs away from home to 
stay with his grandfather in a quiet villa¬ 
ge which has a charm of its own. ”1 liked 
Abhayam very much and we thought it 
would be right for the opening as it has a 
message for parents who tire their childr¬ 
en with heavy workload," said Jaya 
Bachchan. 



Jaya Bachchan at an inaugural function 


Three separate juries will evaluate 
films for the ten awards that arc up for 
grabs This includes an II-member 
children’s jury. The international jury is 
headed by the noted director,-Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan. 

But it isn’t going to be all fun and 
games. Around 250 Indian delegates in 
the age group of nine to 16 will participa¬ 
te in the festival and take part in such seri¬ 
ous seminars as "Children and 
Television". 

Besides films, the festival will also 


feature a wide variety of programmes 
for children and they all aim at promot¬ 
ing and encouraging the children’s film 
movement. The budget for the film festi¬ 
val is around Rs 76 lakhs along with the 
state government’s lavish expenditure 
to make it a success. As Jaya Bachchan 
put it: "I am making a serious attempt to 
make the festival click especially with 
the children,to help them develop a per¬ 
sonality that will make them good and 
effective adults ” • 

SruMfharB. PUImy/Trtvambwn 
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Hunger in the hills 


Starvation deaths are reported from Tripura's tribal areas 


■ On J Oi tober, eight-yeur-old Rina 
Debharmd died after three davs aj star- 
I vation and eonunuou.s malnutrition for 
the past two months. Her father, Bai- 
shak Debbarma. a jhuni tanner in 
Rarnakrishnapur, a hilly hamlet in West 
Tripura’s Athuramura ranges, was also 
without food jor almost a week. But 
Rina's death, jar from easing thepre.ssu- 
re on the family’s last bowl of rice, add¬ 
ed to Baishiik ‘s woes. A devout Hindu. 
Baishak would have to perfonn sradiiha 
for his daughter but he had no money It 
was then that .someone in the villa.ge 
came up with a novel .sugge.stion. 

Buddhi Debbarma, a richet tribal of 
the .same village, was doling out loans ij 
one was prepared to pawn off the family 
ration card Baishak rushed to Buddhi 
with his .sole pos.se.ssion and bargained. 
All he got H’d.s Rs 150 but. in the process, 
the family had lost its only source of 
food. The ration card had been lent out 
for a year. 


T ucked away in one comer of 
the remote north-east, Tripu¬ 
ra’s acute food shortage hasn’t 
really made headlines but the 
tribals in the state’s hilly reg¬ 
ions are dying a slow and painful death. 
Worse, those who will survive the scour¬ 


ge will inevitably be consumed by ano¬ 
ther killer: entenc disease that has 
assumed epidemic proportions. Leaders 
of the I'ripura lJpa)ati Juba Samiti 
(TUJ.S), partners of Tripura's ruling 
coalition, have alleged that 40 people 
have so far died from starvation and ano¬ 
ther I50-2(K) tribals have perished due 
to enteric disca.ses. Confirmed an alamt- 
cd government official, "The TUJS 
leaders are not off the mark," adding, 
" fhe situation is worse than Kalahandi." 

A day after Baishak Debbarma’s 
stoiy (related above) hit the front-page 
o( the kKal daily, Dainik Sambad, chief 
minister .Sudhir Ranjan Majumdar retur¬ 
ned from New Delhi, having gotten over 
a long factional battle to save his posi¬ 
tion in the beleaguered coalition minis¬ 
try he has headed for three-and-a-half 
years "I am out of trouble, the ministry 
is safe and there is no problem m Tripu¬ 
ra. Whatever has been written so far are- 
figmcnt of imagination," the chief mini¬ 
ster thundered. 

T he TUJS, which lepresents the inter¬ 
ests of the large ethnic population, 
has periodically threatened to withdraw 
from the coalition unless long-standing 
tribal demands were met. One of them 
was to tackle the food crisis of hill Tripu¬ 


ra on a war footing Dissidents m the 
Congress(l) had ganged up with the 
TUJS and demanded that Maiumdar, if 
not sacked from the top post, should be 
deprived of the crucial home portfolio. 
Senior ministers, including the chief 
minister himself, have been camping in 
New Delhi to lobby big-wigs in the 
AICC and get an audience with Prime 
Minister P. V. Narasmiha Rao. The dete¬ 
riorating food situation back home was 
completely forgotten. "Why can’t the 
Prime Minister send all the Tripura 
leaders back to the state to take care of 
the famine in the making," says an angry 
TUJS leader. Harinath Debbarma, who 
is the chief executive member of the Tri¬ 
pura Tribal Areas Autonomous District 
Council (TAADC). 

Starvation has become a way of life in 
the hamlets of Tripura’s major hill 
ranges-—Atharamura, Baramura, Debta- 
iiuira, Longtarai and .Sakhan Tlang. 
These hills criss-cross the tiny 10,039 .sq. 
km state cast to west and is the abode of 
the state’s 30,(XX)-odd tribal families, 
who survive wholly on primitive jhum 
(shifting) cultivation. With growing pre¬ 
ssure on jhum pastures, productivity has 
been steadily dwindling over the years. 
Ironically enough, the 13 MW Dumbur 
hydel project in South Tripura, commis- 
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n tha tribaMomlnatad hilly areas of Tripura, there is an acute food 
shortage. And people are dying a slow and painful death 




sioned in 1974, has added to their woes. 
I The project submerged the entire Raima- 
I Sarma valley, a fertile stre tchof low wet¬ 

lands, and ousted more than 
10,(XX)-15,(KK) tnbal familit ; and forc¬ 
ed them to jhum as the only alternative 
for survival. Two decades later, when 
abundant natural gas had been struck in 
Tripura luid gas-tbennal plants to make 
up for Tripura’s power shortage has 
emerged as a distinct possibility, no tri¬ 
bal or Bengali leader of any standing has 
thought of dismantling the increasingly 
unproductive Dumbur priiject and 
recovering enough fertile wetlands with 
potential of settling at least 15,000 tribal 
families. 

H arinath Debbarma issued the first 
warning that the ftnid crisis would 
reach unprecedented proportions this 
year. On 11 October, addressing the 
TAADC session, Debbimna said that 
heavy rains, a massive invasion by a 
strange breed of insects immune to pesti¬ 
cides and huge herds of wild elephants 
had destroyed about 80 per cent of the 
state’s jhum crop this year. Admitted 
state agriculture minister Nagendra 
Jamatia: "Over one lakh jhumias 
(around 30,000 families) are facing star¬ 
vation in the hill ranges." 

Usually, the tribals survive the 
August-September phase by subsisting 
on bamboo-shoots, wild roots, jack- 
fruits and hunting birds and animals. 
Sporadic cases of starvation deaths were 
reported from the remote Longtarai and 
Sakhan ranges, but the government pro¬ 


mptly came up with denials. An agitated 
Harinath Debbarma told the district 
council that 32 tribals had died in 
August-September and hundreds had 
left for Mi/oram, Assam and 
Bangladesh. 

But the administration sUkxI by its 
stand that there were no starvation 
deaths in the state. But as news of more 
deaths from all the mountain ranges 
began to pour in, agriculture minister 
Nagendra Jamatia, the most senior tribal 
leader in the coalition ministry, lost his 
patience. Not waiting for official relief, 
Jamatia organised food and drugs and 
rushed to the worst-hit areas He was to 
encounter heart-rending scenes. 

W hat has further compounded the tri¬ 
bal’s suffenng is the nourishing 
ration-card racket in the foothills. 
Money-lenders, mostly with enormous 
political clout, arc pumping in cash to 


Despite the fact that 
reports of starvation 
deaths were pouring in, 
the Tripura government 
stuck to Its stand that 
m»thlng of the sort had 
happened 



corner ration cards, which are then used 
to draw entire finxl supplies from local 
ration shops to lie sold in the thriving 
black market at exorbitant prices. The Iri- 
bals, temporarily relieved with some 
cash, are thus lorced to buy food at high 
price 

.Some instances iicc was selling at Rs 
12-14 a kg. three to four limes the price 
in fair price shops. Kerosene was going 
lor Rs 20 to Rs 25 a litre, ten times the 
fair price rate and even wheat was sell¬ 
ing at double the fair price rate. Govern¬ 
ment officials and police peisoiinel had 
been bribed or silenced by the racketeers. 

’'Hus government is not only corrupt 
and insensitive, it is mad," said CPl(M) 
politbuio mcmbei Nripen Chakrabarty. 
As chief minister of Tripura between 
1978-88, Chakrabarty had to face .such a 
siluation twice On both occasions, he 
fired erring officers, declared the tribal 
bliK'k areas as "distressed pockets", 
introduced "double rations", and stepp¬ 
ed up massive poverty alleviation sche¬ 
mes to generate enough work that could 
give the famished tribals some purchas¬ 
ing power. Far from taking such initia¬ 
tives, Majumdar’s government even 
relused ,to accept the "double ration" 
demand till forced. Though double 
ration for tribal areas are slated to start 
from early November, most tribals have 
lost their cards to racketeers. "Majum¬ 
dar’s government has declared war 
against the tribals,” thundered Chakra¬ 
barty. Perhaps, for once, he was not far 
from the truth. • 
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More 

on 

Mandal 


Ifs time to review 
the country's 
reservation policy 


The Narasimha 
Rao government, 
in announcing the 
adherence to the 
Mandal reserva¬ 
tion ratios, made 
virtue out of neces¬ 
sity. It was, for the 
PM, a "damned if 
you do, damned if 
you don’t" situation. 

The announcement in Parliament last 
year (on 7th August, by the then Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh) regarding the 
implementation of the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations — to provide 
27 per cent reservation for .some castes 
other than SC and ST — has obviously 
had far-reaching implications and deep 
psychological spin-offs for the nation. 
One tragic spin-off is the division of the 
Indian society into Mosers' and ‘win¬ 
ners’ — the classic zero-sum society syn¬ 
drome that nations should avoid Thus 
the spontaneous adverse reaction of stu¬ 
dents and intellectuals has been similar 
to the reaction when the past colonial 
rulers of India tried to foist separate elec¬ 
torates on communal and caste lines. 
When the British introduced the multifa¬ 
rious quota system, they did so because 
they thought that Indians were not a 
nation, but only a conglomeration of 
warring groups. Was there a different 
commitment to national unity (by V.P. 
Singh) for (he sudden August announce¬ 
ment? In fact the atmosphere created by 
the National Front government was so 
vicious that they may as well have decla¬ 
red that "India, that is Bharat, is no more 
a union of states but a confederation of 
castes.” 

In the economic .sphere too, the short¬ 



w 



sighted policies of V.P. Singh as finance 
minister, and later as Prime Minister, 
has aggravated the already acute foreign 
exchange situation. The economic hard¬ 
ships caused by heavy external and inter¬ 
nal debt, double digit inflation and ris¬ 
ing unemployment need to be met by opt¬ 
ing for a self-reliant fi.scal policy and 
building a broad consensus for a compe¬ 
titive market economy. The commit¬ 
ment to guarantee the Right to Work to 
every citizen deserves to receive our 
immediate attention. Had we adequately 
tackled these issues earlier, the question 
of reservation could have been consider¬ 
ed more dispassionately and in a calmer 
atmosphere. 

If we Ignore these basic issues, the 
misplaced and synthetic enthusiasm to 
give top priority to reservation provides 
handle to those forces which arc basical¬ 
ly against any endeavour to give the 
oppres.sed sections their rightful place in 


the society and also to foreign forces 
which favour Balkani.sation of India. 

Thus, if we are to have nonnalcy and 
set things right in our development con¬ 
cerns, we now need a clear cut policy on 
reservations. For evolving a viable and 
acceptable pt^licy, due consideration 
must be given to the compulsions of soci¬ 
al dynamics so that the benefits of such a 
policy accrue to those who deserve them 
and the costs arc willingly borne by 
those who suffer by it. That is the essen¬ 
ce of democracy. 

This can be done only by sober thin¬ 
king, mutual consultation and coopera¬ 
tion of all sections. Adoption of aggres¬ 
sive and confrontationist postures speci¬ 
ally by persons having positions of res¬ 
ponsibility and authority in and out of 
government, greatly disturbs such an 
attempt at con.sensus and can lead to 
civil strife. Sharad Yadav and Ram 
Vilas Paswan's recent utterances have 
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inflamed the atmosphere and queered 
the pitch. These two leaders should be 
made an example of, , because their 
bogus rhetoric has poisoned our polity. 

Article 15(4) of the constitution 
which was incorporated by the First 
Amendment (1951), provides for "mak¬ 
ing special provision for the advance¬ 
ment of any socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens". These 
SEBC citizens have been identified total¬ 
ly with "Other Backward Castes" 
(OBC) by the Mandal Commission 
(which was appointed under Article 340 
by the Janata Party government on I 
January, 1979). Reservations in govern¬ 
ment jobs come under Article 16(4) 
which is for "backward class of citizens". 

An important point about the Mandal 
Commission Report (submitted to the 
President on 31 December, 1980) is that 
it was not unanimous. One of its mem¬ 
bers L.K. Naik, a scheduled caste per¬ 


son, submitted a dissenting note stating 
that the majority of the recommenda¬ 
tions by the commission would deprive; 
the poor OBCs of benefits and would 
instead help the affluent fringe of the so- 
called backward classes. This, he said, 
was becajfse uackward castes are not a 
homogeneous group as scheduled castes 
are, or ever have been. The Mandal Com¬ 
mission had ironically rejected the 
recommendations of the earlier Kakasa- 
heb Kalekar Commission Report (1953) 
on this very ground of the report not 
being unanimous. Surprisingly, in the 
report prepared by the 
Tata Institute of S(x;ial Sciences for the 
Mandal Commission, it jS demonstrated 
that in a state like Tamil Nadu, few 
powerful OBCs at the top cornered the 
benefits from reservations in the state. 

ITte same position holds in Karna¬ 
taka, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh. 
As a general rule, those OBCs who have 


been the beneficiaries of. the ‘Green 
Revolution’ through subsidies and 
exemption from income tax, are now 
being further favoured by job 
reservation. 

In other words, the SEBCs of the con¬ 
stitution arc not to be identified with all 
the OBCs. There thus needs to be an inco¬ 
me criterion within SEBCs to qualify for 
reservation. By ignoring this the earlier j 
V.P. Singh government had in fact harm¬ 
ed the cause of the very people they had 
claimed to espouse. 

The income criterion now conceded 
by the Narasimha Rao government is 
essential because the job opportunity 
has narrowed down in central public sec¬ 
tor units and in the government. That is, 
for a labour force growing at 6-8 million 
per year, the appetite is being whetted 
for a mere fraction of jobs. Even in this 
fraction, job promotions are excluded. 

In other words, the net number of jobs 
available every year for 
backward caste reservation will be just 
55,000. If one subtracts the peon level 
jobs from this, the Mandal Commission 
"implementation" would mean setting 
aside 39,000 jobs for ouLside-merit 
[ recruitment. Hence, it is imperative to 
marshal these few jobs reserved for 
SEBCs to the ptxrrcst of them through 
an income criterion. 

B ut sooner or later, the reservalionists 
would be back to agitate for more 
jobs. In the Mandal Commission Report 
itself there is enough fuel for the fire. 

On page 58 (para 1,3.11) of the Man- 
daJ Commission Report (First Part, Vol. 

I & II, 1980) it is clearly recommended 
that 52 percent of all posts under the cen¬ 
tral government be reserved for back¬ 
ward castes. But the commission argued 
that this provision may go against the 
law laid down in a number of Supreme 
Court judgements wherein it had been 
held that the total quantum of reserva¬ 
tion should be below 50 per 
cent. The commission then reluctantly 
concluded that "in view of this legal con¬ 
straint, the commission is obliged to 
recommend a reservation of 27 per cent 
only". But the commission chairman 
B.P. Mandat was very clear that as soon 
as the legal constraint was removed, 
reservation quota for backward castes 
should be fixed at 52 per cent. The Rao 
government, by setting aside another 10 
per cent for poor forward castes has thus 
walked into a trap. Either the Supreme 
Court will strike down the notification 
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or alternatively Mandaliles will be on 
war path foi 52 per ecni instead of 11 (ler 
cent. 

I n this game of nuinIxTs, other groups 
will also start agitating for their share 
as FM V.F Singh is already eominitted 
to Muslim MPs liira ten pel eeiit reserva¬ 
tion loi Muslmis, to women organisa¬ 
tions lor a 15 per cent reservation for 
women and another seven percent forex- 
serv icemen, three (xr cent for the handi¬ 
capped and live per cent for freedom 
fighters 

This means, that along with the statu- 


ward’ castes. As of now, both have the 
feeling of having been betrayed. On one 
side, the forwards have been driven to 
despondency by further marginalising 
the meritorious and, on the other, there 
is a feeling of inadequacy. 

"^te present state of despondency 
among the ‘forward’ castes arise not so 
much from their reluctance to concede 
reservation in jobs to the backward 
castes but from the feeling that with 
the job market virtually stagnant over 
the last two decades, the competition to 
secure employment would become 
impossibly out of reach if every other 








V.P. SINGH'S announcement regarding the Implementation of the 
Mandai Commission recommendations last year divided the 
Indian society Into ‘winners’ and ‘losers’—the classic zero-sum 
society syndrome that nations should avoid 


lory 22.5 per cent for SC and STs, the 
then Prime Minister had committed a 
total of 124.5 per cent of reservations in 
government jobs' Kven if the backward 
caste reservation is pegged at 27 per 
cent, instead of the Mandai recommend¬ 
ed 52, the committed reservation quota 
would work out to 99.5 percent leaving 
0.5 per cent for merit! Where will it all 
stop? 

At this point, Abraham Lincoln may 
well be x^ted: "You can fool some of 
the pcu{m all the time, all the people 
some of the time, but never can you fool 
all the people all the time.' So what is to 
be dtof ? Jn my view, whatever is to be 
doneihu |o be with the concurrence of 
botww so-called ‘forward’ and ‘back¬ 


job (49.5 per cent) is reserved on non- 
ment basis. 

In other words, unless we can genera¬ 
te hope and inspire the youth to feel that 
by and large they are masters of their 
own destiny, any reservation policy is 
bound to fail, or will evoke violent 
reaction 

A viable and acceptable reservation, 
in my opinion, should have the fol¬ 
lowing features: 

■ First, the scope and coverage of reser¬ 
vations at the national level should be de¬ 
linked from the same at the state level. In 
other words, for jobs in the central 
govenimcnt and public undertakings, 
the number of jobs reserved for caste 


categories should be severely limited, in 
fact only to the genuinely oppressed cate¬ 
gories who have never been ruling clas¬ 
ses at any time: scheduled castes, schedu¬ 
led tribes, really backward classes and 
women accounting for a total reserva¬ 
tion of less than 50 per cent. At the state 
level, however, the Mandai Commis¬ 
sion type of approach may be adopted, 
making reservation for as many perceiv¬ 
ed depnved categories as possible. 
The.se should also include Muslims, 
Christians and other minorities. 

■ Second, at no level should reservation 
in promotions be allowed. Those depriv¬ 
ed sections that enter the services at a 
Junior level through reservations should 
be imparled special training to be able to 
match other forward castes in competi¬ 
tion to rise to senior levels. 

■ Third, no family should be allowed to 
enjoy reservations for more than two 
generations. A stnet monitoring of the 
family trees of such families is now pos¬ 
sible, thanks to computers. 

■ Fourth, in the national education and 
professional colleges, there should be 
reservations only for scheduled castes 
and tnbes (22.5 per cent). Today, wom¬ 
en and OBCs are not disadvantaged as 
far as education is concerned. 

A rcseivation policy based on the 
above four principles would find wide 
acceptance. It avoids any reference to 
the so-called economic criterion for for¬ 
ward castes. This is because a poor for¬ 
ward caste student or youth docs not 
need reservations. What he needs is secu¬ 
rity. financial assistance and access to 
education. Reservation as a concept is 
not for the poor, but for those socially 
oppressed and psychologically maimed 
through centuries of di.scnmination. 

Ultimately, the only real solution lies 
in incorporating the Right to Work as a 
Fundamental Right in the constitution. 
It lies also in vastly expanding the priva¬ 
te sector opportunities to the deserving. 
It lies in dismantling the socialist-feudal 
structure which places such a high prem¬ 
ium and social importance on govern¬ 
ment jobs. In other words, if we make 
government employment an avenue of 
last resort for livelihood (as it is in the 
United Stales and Europe) then the heart- 
bum on n;servation.s should disappear. 
But till such a comprehensive restructur¬ 
ing of our economic policy takes place 
and pnxiuces results, we shall have to 
provide for re.servations. The minimum 
social tension reservation policy is the 
one I have outlined above based on the 
four basic principles.* 




Catch a falling 
starlet 


Bombay's flop actresses make it big in the south 


emember Khusliboo? The 
child star of Sunil DuU’s 
Dard Ka Rishta who play¬ 
ed a leukemia patient to 
win the nation’s heart. And 
then grew up surprisingly fast—with the 
help of hormone injections, some 
alleged—to star in B-grade films in her 
new avatar of sex goddess. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the public wasn’t twi impressed by 
her antics on camera, no, not even by the 
steamy kisses she bestowed on her some¬ 
what bemused co-stars, and the memory 
of Khushboo receded like some best- 
forgotten perfume. 

Only to surface south of the Vin- 
dhyas, where the nubile 
nymphet began a fresh 
career in Tamil cinema. 

She had better luck this 
time round, transfixing 
Tamil audiences with the 
braren display of her 
obvious assets, and her 
even more obvious 
appeal. And before you 
could say ‘tease’, Khush¬ 
boo was the new star of 
Kodambakkam. Her film 
with Prabhu, Chinna 
Thampy, which was 
released* early this year 
went on to become the 
biggest hit. 

But Khushboo wasn’t 
the only Bombay starlet 
to establish herself as a 
star down south. Divya 
Bharati, one of the heroi¬ 
nes of Rajiv Rai’s 
Vishwatma, is today 
known as the Madhuri 
Dixit of Telugu cinema, 
while such lcs.ser lights as 
Rupini (who began in 
films as a child star in 
Mili) make do with smal¬ 
ler takings—which arc 
still more impressive 
than what they would get 
in Hindi cinema. 


The trend tliat emerges is clear: if 
you’re female, young, .sexy and not 
unwilling to flaunt what you’ve got, 
Bombay films arc not the end of the 
road. Even if you fail spectacularly in 
Hindi cinema, you can always carve out 
a niche for yourself in the south. 

The principle was valid earlier as 
well, only traffic used to move in the 
opposite direction—^and comprised 
young ladies who hadn’t done too badly 
in the films of their native region. Padmi- 
ni, then a top heroine of the south, was 
intrixJuecd to Hindi film audiences by 
Raj KapiHir in Jis Dexh Mein Gunf>u 
Behli Hid, while Vyjanthimala created a 




■am: Khushboo 
HImH (ibn: Soutele Pati, Tan 
Badan, Janoo 
StatHKRop actress 
tamllfUniKDharmatil 
Thalivan, Chinna Thampy 
Status: Top star 


storm in his San^am. It was Raj Kapixir 
again who was responsible for Dream 
Girl Hema Malini’s entry into Bombay 
films with Sapnon Ka Saudagar. And 
where Hema left off, the dusky Rekha 
took over, wowing the front-benchers 
with her steamy sensuality. 

With time, Raj Kapoor’s role was tak¬ 
en over by another Kapotjr, Ravi, better- 
known to film buffs as Jectendra, who 
introduced such .southern stars as 
Sndevi—^who rose, almost effortlessly, 
to the top--Bhanupriya, Radha and 
Radhika to the Hindi screen. 

By the Nineties, however, the bcxim 
in love stones—with such successes as 
Marne Ryar Kiya, 
Aashiqui, and DU Hat Ke 
Manta Nahin —had led to 
the proliferation of a new 
breed of heroine: the teen¬ 
age temptress, best typifi¬ 
ed by the likes of Pooja 
Bhatt, Raveena Tandon 
and Kurisma Kap<x)r. 
This development result¬ 
ed in the influx of fresh 
faces, not all of whom 
had what it takes ti> make 
it in the Bombay film 
world. 

So, many of them did 
the next bs'st thing; they 
migrated to the south. 

K hushbix), for instan¬ 
ce. Beginning in 
films as a child star in 
Dard Ka Rishta, The Bur¬ 
ning Train, Naseeh and 
Laawans, she graduated 
to adult roles in Soutele 
Pati, .starring with Raj 
Kiran. The film bombed 
at the box-office. Her 
next releases. Tan Badan 
co-starring Govinda and 
Janoo opposite Jackie 
Shroff fared no better. By 
1987 Khushboo was out 
of work. 
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Bui she’ll only been silling at home 
for six monihs when she was olfered a 
role in Rama Naidu's Telugu Him. 
KdlyuK Piiiuhiviii The movie went on 
to become a hit and Kluishboo was laun¬ 
ched in south Indian eincnui. A spate of 
releases in relugu, Kannada and Tamil 
followed, with her Ra|nikaiith co- 
slarrer, Dluiinuitil l/hiliuin, a remake of 
h'lMur Vtiiiilc. selling the cash registers 
ringing. And the castaway from Bom¬ 
bay was (iimly entrenched down south. 

It was Khiishboo’s eager willingness 
to drop her inhibitions along with herclo- 
ihcs that was rcs|ionsible—for the most 
part - lor her success. While vamps in 
south Indian cinema have always gone 
in for much baring and daring, the tradi¬ 
tional south Indian heroine lakes care to 
ensure that the pnlUiv of her Kanjeeva- 
rain sai i diK's not drop on camera. But as 
a top Tamil Him producer explains: 
" The sdii \tn'iln lauigc of heroines down 
south was undergoing a change at the 
lime that Khushboo and many other 
Bombay hcioines invaded the south, wil¬ 
ling to wear blouses that revealed more 
than they concealed and nnide piH>r .Silk 
Smilha lisok like a nun in comparison." 

Agrees I’. Vasu, Tamil film director: 
"In the south they will not accept it it 
their heroines are scantily clad. But fun¬ 
nily enough, they do not seem to mind il 
the heroine is Bombay-based On the 
contiary, they seem to lap it up." 

The analysis seems to contain some 
truth. I'he dusky Nirosha, younger sister 
of Radhika, wore a swimsuit in Agm 
Niik'iluiirtim The crowd whistled all 
right, but Nirosha's career didn't make 
much headway after that Amala. the 
leading lady of Kamalahasan's Push- 
puk. who wore the iK'casional daring 
dress, never made il to the lop either. 
Clearly, the south Indian audience's sus¬ 
ceptibility to Its heroine's naked charms 
was somewhat limited Unless, of cour¬ 
se. they were from Bombay 

But Hindi films' laded beauties have 
other ads antages as well. The days when 
south Indian heroines were only reijuir- 
ed to dance around paildy fields arc 
over. The new woman ol Telugu and 
Tamil cinema is strong-vsilled, emanci¬ 
pated and won’t tolerate any iniustice 
.Such roles ate, of necessity, a little pro- 
viK'ative, and suit the Bombay stai lets to 
a T. KhushbtMi, foi instance, plays a 
female prisoner who gets ra(X'd by the 
warden and then fights lor justice m P. 
.Vasu’s forthcoming film.closely model- 
lettgaX'onr/e/e Juiiffle. 



Name: Rupini 

Hindi films: Payal Ki Jhankar 
Status: Flop actress 
South Indian films:Stars with such top 
heroes as Mammooly and Rajnikanth 
Status: Middling success 


R upini, formerly KomnI Mahuwa- 
kar, is not half as successful as 
Khushboo. but is not doing too badly, 
thank you. Like KhushbiHi, she began 
her career as a child star in Mili and was 


JLf you’re young, 
female, sej<y and willing 
to flaunt what you’ve 
got, Hindi films are not 
the end of the road—you 
can always have a bash 
at south Indian cinema 
if you fail in Bombay 


launched as a heroine in the Rajshrec pro¬ 
duction Payal Ki Jhankar. But her car¬ 
eer didn’t take oft in Bombay and after 
the statutory wailing around, she decid¬ 
ed to hit the southern scene. 

Over the last three years Rupini has 
worked in over MX) films with almost all 
the top herws ol south Indian cinema, 
from Rajnikanth to Mammiwly Says 
Rupini: "My only problem was the 
language which I can now speak after 
buying a binik titled Learn Tamil In 30 
Days. Now 1 am quite adept at south Indi¬ 
an languages." As indeed is Khu.shboo, 
who boasts: l^Today, I think, I speak bet¬ 
ter Tamil than Hindi which has helped 
my dialogue delivery to a great extent." 

Divya Bharati. however, prefers 
Telugu. .She started off in Tamil cinema 
after she was dropped from Govinda’s 
Rudhu Ka Sanfiam. but her maiden 
1 release, A/7<//Vmime. Hopped at the box- 
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Naim: Sonu Walla 

Hindi films: Khoon Bhari Maang 

Status: Middle-grade starlet 

Tamil films: Special appearance in Mani 

Ratnam's Oalapati 

Status: Much in demand 
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office. But her luck changed soon after: 
Telugu producer Rama Naidu cast her 
opposite his son, Venkatesh, in Bohhili 
Raja. The film was a hit. Her second 
release. Assembly Rawtlv with Mohan 
Babu, was an even bigger success, and 
Divya was established as a sale box- 
office bet. Her credentials improved still 
further when her Tamil Hop Nila 
Piinnae proved a runaway success after 
it was dubbed in Telugu. 

Today Divya is the highest paid heroi¬ 
ne in Telugu films, getting as much as 
Rs 10 lakhs for each film—Khushboo, 
on the other hand, has to make do wiih 
eight. Says Rao, a leading distributor of 
Vijaywada: "Divya oo/cs such sex 
appeal that the youth in our state have 
just gone bonkers over. All our hcntes 
just want to do movies with her." So 
much so that the.se days Chiranjecvi. 
apparently, prefers her over his one-time 


favourite. Juhi Chawla 
Of late, however, Bharati's interest in 
Telugu cinema seems to have lessened 
Her maiden Hindi film, Rajiv Rai's 
Viylimilma is nearly ready lor release 


s, 


W^outh Indian 
audiences are not too 
keen on their heroines 
flashing their assets 
around. But nobody 
seems to mind if the 
girls doing the exposing 
are from Bombay 


and Divya, who hopes to make a come¬ 
back in Bombay, is no longer too keen 
on south Indian cinema, which was, at 
best, a stopgap arrangement. 

But were .she to continue in Telugu 
cinema, Naghma—^Salman Khan’s 
heroine in Haaghi -could give her a run 
for her motiey. Naghma'sfirst Telugu 
film, PeMenialluJu, was a hit at the box- 
office and her secttnd release opposite 
Nagarjuna, Killer, is expected to jKr- 
form equally well, 

.Success stories such as these have ins¬ 
pired such starlets as .Shilpa .Shirodkar, 
Kktaa and Sabia (she of the attempted- 
rape-by-Rajesh Khanna fame) to try and 
storm the world of south Indian cinema. 
Tabbu, Harha’s younger sister and heroi¬ 
ne of the ill-laied Boney KaptH>r film 
Frein, made a valiant attempt as well, act¬ 
ing in Rama Naidu's Telugu film Coolie 
Number One op|v>site his son. Venka- 
tesh. alter changing her name to .Swati. 
The film was a hit. but Firm was resur¬ 
rected S(K)n after and Tabbu Hew back to 
Bombay and Boney Kapoor. 

T he seamier side of south Indian cine¬ 
ma IS explored by such litlle-known 
names like Abhilasha, Suparna and 
I’unam Das (jupia, vs ho act in soft-|iorn 
MaLiyalam films, made by such produ¬ 
cers as C'handrakumar. Most of these 
movies arc dubbed into Hindi, given 
.some prov(K'ative title or the other ami 
do roaring business in the smaller cen¬ 
tres of north India. 

On occasion, bigger names also do 
then bn lor the iitillalion ol the audien¬ 
ce Rupa ‘Draupadi' (ianguly, for instan¬ 
ce, bared her legs for a ('liandrakumar 
film rei'cnlly, before disapjiearing into 
well-deserved oblivion Last month, 
,Sonu Walia was m Madras doing a 
dance number with Rajnikanth for Mani 
Ratnam’s DdUipati Her leward’ :i one- 
week stay III a five-star hotel and Rs 2 
lakhs, more than she couUl dieam of gett¬ 
ing m Bombay. 

The laedity with which the Bombay 
brats have taken over the south Indian 
market has, not surprisingly, created a 
great deal of resentment .Sa)s one south 
Indian actress, who shall remain unnam¬ 
ed for obvious reasons: ' These Bombay 
gills are too fast The things we would 
never dream ofdoing. they perlorm w'ith- 
out batting an eyelid They cuddle up to 
our heroes with the result that all of them 
want a diflercnt Bombay girl in each 
film." 

Of course, the inlerloiiers don’t agree 
with this assessment at all. Says Khush- 
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Name: Divya Bharati 
Hiiull films: 
Vishwatma—yettobe 
released 

Status: Unknown 
Telagu films: Bobbin 
Raja, Assembly Rowdy 
St^: Highest-paid 
heroine in Telegu cinema 
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IXK>: "We arc not cheap girls as is made 
out by some locals. We arc total profes¬ 
sionals going around doing our own 
work." 

Bin Khushboo can afford to gel self- 
nghleous. After her spate of successes, 
she is now at a stage where she can lay 
down her own terms. Recently, for 
instance, she refused to wear a two- 
piece swimsuit as n would rum her 
image as a top heroine' Explains the 
lady: "I am also getting conservative, 
especially after the success of Chiniui 
Tluinipw Tixlay I have more than 50 fan 
clubs all over Tamil Nadu. Last month 
they celebrated my birthday m a big 
way. so now I have to become a typical 
south Indian heroine." That is, no ntore 


T 


M, he ease witfi which 
die Bombay brats have 
taken over has created a 
fair amount of 
resentment "These 
girls are too fast” says 
one south Indian rival 



ItaWKRupaGangu^ 

NbiMflinttBahaar 

AantfTak 

IMm: B'grada tlctress 
Itatal^amfilmK 

Chandrakumar’s 
soft-pom ventures 
Statm Only recognised 
with Iter clothes off 


bare-dare sequences. 

.Such qualms, however, are restricted 
to Khushbix) alone. Most other Hindi 
film heroines never fight shy of flashing 
the occasional glimpse of thigh. As 
director Pratap Pothen points out: "The 
Bombay heroines have clan and can car¬ 
ry off western (read revealing] outfits 
which IS essential for commercial 
cinema." 

Another reason for the success of the 
Bombay girls is the dearth of local 
talent. Explains CJ. Venkitaswaran, the 
leading producer-distributor of the 
south: "We had talented actresses of the 
calibre of .Sridevi and Jayaprada, who 
have migrated to Bombay. The real pro¬ 
blem is that acting in films is still consi¬ 
dered taboo here, and no girls from 
gtxid families come forward to join the 
film industry." 

So, most people settle for the leavings 
of Bombay. Kamalahasan, for instance, 
was looking for a south Indian girl to star 
in his forthcoming film, Gunn —with lit¬ 
tle luck. He finally settled for the 
Bombay-basetl Roshini—girl friend of 
.Salman Khan's younger brother Arbaaz 
—^and celebrated by dousing her under 
a waterfall in Kodaikanal. 

But for the Bombay brats such .sequen¬ 
ces arc all in a day's work. And as long 
as they gct^iKjd money, big banners and 
the chance to work in the professional 
atmosphere of the south Indian film 
industry, they don't mind dropping their 
clothes on camera. Especially if the 
roles in Hindi cinema have dried up. • 
SnmdharS.PIIk^/M»dn*, 
Hyd0rabaaaadni¥mHdnHU 
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eally, 

Karisma 

Kapoor 

seems 

on turning her 
relationship 

with Jeh Wadia (he of the 
Bombay Dyeing millions) 
into a publicity-opportunity. 

These days you can’t open 
a nim magazine without 
being forced to read about 
Lolo’s feelings for her darl¬ 
ing Jeh, how they met as kids 
in school; their discovery of 
one another in adolescence; 
and how much their respec¬ 
tive parents approve of their 
friendship (yes, that’s what 
they’re calling it now). 

On (Kcasion, mama Babi- 
ta too puts in her two-bit 
worth ("Oh, aren’t they a 
wonderful couple", "Ofeour- 
.se I like the idea of their 
being together" and such 
other inanities). 

Jeh, on the other hand, has 
made it perfectly clear that 
he doesn’t approve of being 
made grist for the jllmi gos¬ 
sip mill. But alas, nobody 
seems to pay the poor chap 
much attention. 

Certainly not Karisma, 
who’s enjoying her new 
role—teenager in love—far 
t(H) much to listen to the 
voice of discretion. 




ow, you've 
heard it all. 

.1 ^^Zeba Bakhti- 
^^^^^Var, the virgi- 
nal heroine of 
Henna —so 

what if she has a divorce 
behind her—is in love with a 
,married man. 

And her lover is none 
other than the producer of 
her next release (and Farida 
Jalal’s brother) Khalid 
Mohammed. Apparently, 
Zeba is completely besotted 
With the tall, dark and deci¬ 
dedly unfortunate - ItKiking 
Khalid. And he decides 
her every move, including 
which films she will sign. 

Where all this will end is 
anybody’s guess. 


alma Agha 
(remember 
her?) 
some 

for her fan- 
—^assuming 

that such a breed still exists. 
The nasal-voiced singer- 
actress from across the bor¬ 
der IS pregnant, and the baby 
IS due in December. 

So does this mean that Sal¬ 
ma’s film career—such as it 
is—will be over now? 

No, says Salma from her 
London home, she intends 
doing the odd select role 
after the baby is a little older. 

Unless, of course, the sup¬ 
ply dries up long before that. j 


OU VC got to 
say this for 
hktaa—when 
it comes to 
love (and sex) 
she doesn’t 
go for the big names For, 

now that her affair with 



Adilya Pancholi is over 
(with the blue-eyed Casano¬ 
va having gone back to wife 
Zarina and the kids for the 
present), the buxom starlet 
has set her eyes on Mohnish 
Behl, best-known as the guy 
Kimi Katkar dumped after 
Tamm and success. 

And Mohnish, living 
example of the dictum that 
out-of-work actors can’t be 
chixrsers, appears to return 
the compliment. 

All in all, a match made in 
heaven.* 
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Hie 
house 
that art 
built 


Vijaynath Shenoy 's 
home in Manipal is a 
showcase of 
Karnataka’s cultural 
heritage 

E xcept for the presence of its 
colleges, the small town of 
Manipal, on the western 
coast of Karnataka, had no 
great claim to fame. Till 
recently, when a small house brought to 
it a fair share of the national limelight. 

The house that Vijaynath .Shenoy, a 
soft-spoken and scl^cffacmg bank 
clerk, built, may not be more than a mere 
ycar-and-a-half old, but its fittmg- 
V -and these are what make it specia- 
I—are anything from decades to a 
couple of centuries old. The house, in 
fact, has been built with pieces of art that 
Shenoy painstakingly collected over 20 
years from places in coastal Karnataka 
and the Mahiad area of the slate, includ¬ 
ing neighbouring places such as Shimo- 
ga, Chikmagalurand Coorg. 

What SCI Shenoy off on his Ireasuie 
hunt was the realisation that whatever 
was not salvaged, and quickly, from old 
and available works of art, would be irre¬ 
vocably lost. So the .57-year-old Shenoy 
went about determinedly picking up pie¬ 
ces of furniture, wocalen pillars, doors 
and window frames, kitchen utensils 
and household items with no real plan at 
the time as to what to do with them. "I 
never even started out as an art collector, 
but emerged as one only by circumstan¬ 
ces," he JSHJinisccs. 

The ^’disintegration of the joint 
family and the attractiveness of modem 


houses arc some of the causes behind the 
neglect of old houses if not their outright 
destniction, says Shenoy, recalling with 
horror, "Often I used to come across 
beautiful wooden pillars either thrown 
in backyards, or being carted to sawmil¬ 
ls to be converted to modem-style chairs 
and cots, or even used as fircwcKKl." 

"It IS not enough to preserve Fatchpur 
Sikri oi the Taj or even the Ajanta and 



Says Shenoy: "K is not 
enough to preserve 
national monuments 
such as the TpJ. The 
common man’s 
dwelling Is Just as 
Important” 


Ellora caves, a common man’s dwel¬ 
ling, which we destroyed everyday, is 
just as imprirtant," says .Shenoy, maintai¬ 
ning that that a house is where culture 
emanates from. "It is here that a mother 
grooms her children in the cultural 
mould of the region. Since culture 
revolves around a house at a primary 
level, it is its basic point." And so belie¬ 
ving, he wrote off to the Indian National 
Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage 
(IN'I’ACH) and to the Archaeological 
Survey of India (ISI), drawing their 
attention to the many instances of old 
houses being pulled down without 
regard to the treasures they contained. 

"But nothing happened," says She¬ 
noy, and it was the lack of action from 
those in authority that turned into a col¬ 
lector with a vengeance, .scouring more 
than .300 villages in the region, often 
picking up pieces of carved wood for the 
price of timber. "I just kept buying them 
with no thought of building a house for 
my familyf'We soon ran out of space in 
our little home so my wife and I u.sed the 
wooden pillars for cots," he laughs. She¬ 
noy and his wife slept on them for 11 
years. 

H is present house, compact, function¬ 
al and beautiful, aro.se from his desi- 
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rc to show people what they were 
wasting, and his disinclination to show 
off his collection in a sell-defeating dis¬ 
play at a museum. What is more, it has 
been built without any professional 
help. "Our ancestors did not use 
architects, they built their houses accord¬ 
ing to the Vastushashtra, as laid out in 
our ancient texts on architecture,' is Shc- 
noy’s contention, "I did the same." 

In the house that Shenoy built with 
the couple’s pooled resources, he has tri- |i 
ed to incorporate till the styles predomin¬ 
ant in the area, both traditional Indian 
and colonial. While the iKtagonal com¬ 
pound in front and the terra cotta tiles on 
the walls outside the granite compound 
pay their architectural due to the style 
popularised by the Basel missionaries in 
the region, the design of the house itself 
is essentially ancient Indian. 

Inside, the red oxide fliwring con¬ 
trasts with the vegetable colours of the 
painting on the ceiling with breathtaking 
effect. In the dining hall, Shenoy has pro¬ 
vided shelves which are stacked with 
old kitchen utensils he has collected 

Since he visited not just houses and 
their attics, but also mo.sques and chur¬ 
ches, his collections boast two arched 
bookshelves in the study which, he says, 
were earlier the windows of a 


mosque. Elsewhere in the house are stor¬ 
ed silver caps for cattle horns, a thimble¬ 
shaped perfume container ensconced in 
a metal lotus and jewellery box of four 
compartments, complete with lock and 
key. Since his collection is so vast, one 
of the rooms m the house serves the pur¬ 
pose of a ‘museum’, a veritable 
treasure-house. 

Although relatively small, the house 
took .Shenoy five years to build—a 
delay caused by his penchant for authen¬ 
ticity. Sometimes, he recounts, work 
would come to a halt if he hadn't laid 
hands on just what he wanted for the per¬ 
fect doorknob. "I would wait until I 
came across the right piece rather than 
settle for .some substitute. Except for 
some roof beams, the rest of the things in 
the house are all authentic. 


N early a thousand people visit the 
Shenoy household everyday, 
which, needless to say, has been the 
cause of some discomfiture to the fami¬ 
ly. But they haven’t the heart to turn 
away the visitors and. ;« any rate, any 
inconvenience is offset by the pleasure 
his guests derive from ga/.ing on his 
work and collection. And m his guests, 
who now include anyone, from Girish 
Kamad and Pupul Jayakar to a college 
.student or a humble villager, his house 
has succeeded in arousing interest and 
pride in a cultural heritage long ignored 
by many. 

While still on his treasure hunt. She¬ 
noy had once encountered a rich land¬ 
lord whose ancestral house was being 
pulled down to make way for a modem 


structure. He had pleaded with him to 
preserve the works of art that were an 
integral part of the house but had had to 
stand by and watch, helplessly and in 
tears, while the old house was being bull- 
do/ed. The same landlord, says Shenoy, 
later "came and saw the very things I had 
preserved but he had destroyed. He 
cned. The circle was complete." 

Not that Shenoy takes any pride in his 
achievement. "Whatever for'>" he asks, 
incredulously, "I just did what I thought 
needed to be done." And there is more to 
be done, according to Shenoy. For he 
now intends to give aw ay his house to a 
eharitablc public trust. He fonned the 
1 lasta Shilpa Trust recently, and is plann¬ 
ing to hand over the house to it and seek 
alternate accommodation for his family 
of wile and two children. "When I trans¬ 


fer the house to this tmst, I will forfeit all 
my rights over it." he says. 

Earlier, two Bombay businessmen 
based in the Gulf had approached him 
and not only off ered to buy the house but 
asked Shenoy to pull it down and recon¬ 
struct it piece by piece in a place like 
Bangalore where more people would gel 
to see It. Shenoy’s reply was that the 
house belonged exactly where it stood m 
Manipal and that the culture it embodied 
could not be transplanted elsewhere. 

There is no sense of sadness at palling 
from his creation for Shenoy. Liwking 
at it fondly, he says, "This place is inspir¬ 
ing more and more people to preserve 
our heritage. That is what gives me a 
sense of fulfilment.”* 

Qauri Uuik9th/Manlpal 



The red oxide 
flooring 
contrasts with 
the vegetable 
colours of the 
painting on the 
ceiling with 
breathtaking 
effect 
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Glazed over 


Pottery, ceramics, oils and more 


_ Potted art 

By British and local ceramists 

U sually, ii’s a play ora music recital 
But the British Council's annual 
gift to Calcutta will, this year, be in the 
ft»rm of a show of ceramics—British 
ceramics, presented jointly with the 
Birla Academy of Art and Culture—fol¬ 
lowed by an exhibition of ceramics by 
artists from Santiniketan, presented in 


collaboration with the Vi.sva Bharati 
University. 

‘Colours Of The Earth' will in a sense 
present a representative selection of 
works by the best and brightest among 
ceramists from the East and West, and 
educating Calcuttans in the technique 
used by British artists will be films, 
screened alongside the exhibition, on 
the mlluence exerted by greats such as 
Josiah Wedgwood, Lucy Rie and Ber¬ 
nard Leach. 

At a preview to the exhibition, guests 





At the British Council exhibition: the ancient art of pottery 
acquires gloss and sophistication 


I were' presented with catalogues to the 
‘Colours Of The Earth', detailing the 
works of the artists on show, as well as 
providing brief descriptions of the Indi¬ 
an artists. Exhibits at the two shows will 
range from sculpture and modelled ware 
to studio tableware and small factory 
production. Included, too, will be the 
twils of the potter's trade—the cutting 
wires, the turning uxils and the 
bevcilers—and books on pottery and 
ceramic art. 

"Even now, when pots are no longer 
essential props of daily life, the British 
have a feeling for them," say the people 
behind 'Colours of The Earth', and the 
souvenir art that accompanies wed¬ 
dings, births and coronations in their 
country attests to that. In India, of cour¬ 
se, the functional use of pottery, even of 
the .sophisticated gla/cd kind, still far 
exceeds the aesthetic, and the contribu¬ 
tions from Santiniketan (not displayed 
at the preview) should provide mterer.t- 
ing viewing. 

For the moment, one can only admire 
the high-fired pieces from Britain, and 
—a special mention—the oxidised sto¬ 
neware ol Lucie Rie, pieces of the most 
restrained decoration and high finish. A 
decided treat in the offing this month for 
aficionados of this form of art, and D.J. 
Sloan, first secretary (cultural affairs) at 
the British Deputy High Commission in, 
Calcutta, appears confident that, given 
the city’s reputation, it will be well 
attended. 

Prita Mmitn/Cmicutta 


Divine ii^ 


On the simple life 

S wami Chitjnanamanada Swarswati, 
or Chinmoy Choudhary, as he was 
called before he opted for sannyas at 
Rishikesh,‘<i$—as he hiihself puts 
it—"also a painter". And asking him to 
explain the incongruity behind a sannya- 
si having a moderately successful exhibi¬ 
tion at Bombay’s Jehangir Art Gallery 
yields the answer that the proceeds from 
the exhibition will go towards funding 
an ashram the swami has set up' in Bar- 










The life and times 

Of the man from Uclipi 



Swami Swarswatl’s inner Light. 

characterised by childlike simplicity 


R amcsh Rat) is an artisl of whom 
many have \ery hif-h cxpeclations. 
t)n his part, Rao is dclivennji and his 
ongoing exhihition at iheCninsoii Galle- 
i> m Bangalore is ample pi oof of that. 

A piodiiet of the neh eultiiral heritage 
t>l Iklipi, in the eoastal Dakshina Kan¬ 
nada distnet of Karnaiaka, Rao woiks in 
oil on canvas, and his choice of subjects 
IS rem.irkable Not for him the abstract 
nor the impressionisiic 

The ailist in Rao has made the consci¬ 
ous choice of seeking to depict the life 
and the times of the people around him 
in Udipi And this cjuaint old town and 



Details in chalk carvings: 

attention to detail 


not so m.iny samples under glass )a^^ but 


uipur in West Bengal 

Noble intenliotis apart, Swamiji's 
oils are a curious mixture of simplistic 
thought and woildlv inuigery A good 
example is the painting titlecf belie\e 
It or not— Im\I Here, the landscape is 
distinctly Rajasthani, the mood Raiput 
chivalric A skilfully drasvn young war- 
lioi IS gating up at a beautiful woman 
visible in the casenieni of a foil Another 
work, ,/ov Of I iff. has a swarm of multi¬ 
coloured fish swimming togelhei in a 
brillianlly blue stretch of water towards 
a source of light 

Siivc i'.\. Save Yoursi’H is Swamiii's 
contribution to the environmental cause 
Presented m a mood of almost tangible 
sadness, it shows a couple of sightless 
reindeer surrounded by the green of a for¬ 
est they cannot see. 

Not suiprismgly, many of the oils 
treat with the quality of light, not to high¬ 
light or shadow in the manner of the 
more .sophisticated artists, but used as an 
unpretentious folk artist would use light. 
In an oil titled Dnwn, the red-gold rays 
of the sun dominate the cam as as it 
floods the little village in the valley And 
in Ji painting predictably called //me/ 
Light, an unassuming little house on the 
edge of a dark and gnm-looking torest 
glows as if blessed. 

At a lime when art is getting increa¬ 
singly clever, a set of oils such as the 
ones exhibited by Swami|i have, with 
their homespun air, a pleasing quality 
about them. The paintings tilled Biirv 
Thy Hatchet and Eternal Truth may suf¬ 
fer from naivety, but the works are large¬ 
ly straightforward. Being a child at heart 
is not such a bad thing after all. 

Davfila OuU/Bembay 


Its people have turned out to be the right 
subject tor Rao. who captures not just 
the likes ol the The Bnlhxm Man. but 
.ilso the kitchens, the living rooms and 
the handloom yards typical to the area 
What is striking about Rao's woiks 



RameshRao’s The Balloon 

Mam the sad face of Udipi 

is that though he chooses bright 
colours to paint m, the mocxl ol his paint¬ 
ings is bleak The faces of the people 
who inspire his art. though blurred, arc 
mostly in the dark, often in the shadows 
and haunting And they stay with you 
Oauri ljmk0»h/Bangalon 


Soft outlines 

And chalk miniatnre.s 

l|M#hat at first sight seems to be part of 
Ww an ex|)eriment in a laboratory, 
reveals itself on closer inspection to be 


chalk mmi.iiuics cai ved by an ailist who 
isieally amaimecngmeei by piolession 

Dilip Sengu(>la's exhibition of chalk 
mimalures at the All India fine .Arts and 
t'lafts Society hall m New Delhi comes 
here Irom Calcutta. The medium has 
heen lesoited to befoie. hut Sengupta's 
woik tails uiidei three distinct sculpture 
lorms 

llisdetailedbusisand tigurines of pro¬ 
minent political .ind other personalities 
are exquisitely sculpted flie one ol 
Mahatma G.mdhi is t.iiihlul to the last 
detail, the famous stoop, spectacles and 
all .And the busi.s of Rabindranath Tago¬ 
re, Patiiosh Sen and Indira (iandhi are 
almost lifelike in miniature, light down 
to the facial expressions 

Sengupta also works m the .ibstract 
schocil of art, his sculpture ot hiven 
being one example lleie the sculptoi 
has decided to loiego detail in lavoiir ol 
a largci, bltxrk representation, where 
only the broad outlines of the two entwi¬ 
ned figuics are visible. 

But clearly the best pieces by the artist 
aie his detailed siibieci studies, the most 
impressix'e being the one titled M\ 
Father. The figure is presented seated 
and reading a newspaper, hut it seems 
possible that he wall shortly register 
movement, perhaps stretch and fold the 
newspaper to put it away. Rqually sug¬ 
gests e of motion IS the portrayal of a 
woman returning from market, titled 
/ rom The Bazaar 

The medium ol chalk, for reasons of 
Its softness alone, can be a difficult one 
to work in. but Sengupta has made effec¬ 
tive use of It to express both realism and 
the abstract, studies and portraits, imagi¬ 
ned and real longings. • 

Mona 8arbhaya/Naw DalUri 
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THEATRE 


HARDSELL 


A brand new way to promote software 


I I bcj’ins like vdur rejiuliir newsreel 
before a I’lini. even to ihe detail <'t 
ereakirij: pmiestor leeK The film 
being shown talks about how fata has 
grown It dwells on the mobility of the 
company, its commitment to progress 
and of Its taking India intothe 21 si centu¬ 
ry It ends, as yon may have guessed, 
w'lth a tribute to the late Rajiv (landhi. 
All through theseieemng ofTataCon- 
siillancy Scrvices't'fr.S) film, people in 
the theatre restlessly awtnt the ‘real 
thing’ .IS they have Ix'en told that the sell¬ 
ing point ol Tlir HX Show (though 
entry is by invitation only) is its novelty 
Hcie, Ihev h.ive been informed, is a 


unique way of reaching a select set of 
prospective buyers. Not an ad film nor a 
television spot but a play, woven into 
whose plot are the highlights of the 
product 

The poKliiction iiaiispnes to lack the 
professional touch l-ven if it does star 
the fairly well-known Orn Katarc ;ind 
l.iliput, the TV .ictor better known for 
his si/e — both good lor a lew laughs — 
the sound recording and the set changes 
leave room lor impiovemcnt 

'fhe story line is simple an ageing 
businessman, Gtiptaji (played bv Om 
Katarc), finds his accounts m a mess, 
owing partly to his obsolete and unsyste- 




The E.X. Show was a 
noval way to reach a 
select 0roup of 
software buyers— 
not by direct 
advertising but 
through the medium 
of theatre 


a 


matic methods and partly to his account¬ 
ant (played by Liliput), This leads to 
some apparently irreconciliable differ¬ 
ences with his son, who is a prcxiuct of 
the computer age. fie is on his way. he 
tells a friend, to get his MBA in America. 

Anyway, K X changes all that. Son 
;ind father visit the house of an old busi¬ 
ness associate to check out his wonder¬ 
ful new software programme that does 
all his accounting for him in a flash. The 
piogressive businessman isn’t in, but his 
school-going daughter is, and she pro¬ 
ceeds to show them how simply C X. 
operates The message, of courst^ js 
clear — E X bars neithci age nor sex 

The rest follows from the keeping- 
up-with-thc-.lones syndrome .Son and 
father immediately acquire a K’ and 
buy the h X. software programme The 
son starts taking an active interest in the 
business, and, of course, they live happi¬ 
ly ever after (Wc are not told whether 
their happiness is evci dimmed by com¬ 
puter viruses) 

'fhe play is, at any late, well attended. 
And the organisers have spared no effort 
— beginning with the hand-outs at the 
gate — 111 getting acioss to prospective 
buyers the message that every' paisa of 
the Rs 7,(X)0 or so they would be paying 
loi an K.X would be worth it 

'fhe question arises; "Why was TC.S 
offering so much for so little’’" To which 
director-in-chargc f'.C. Kohli's reply 
comes paf "To fulfil the dreams of busi¬ 
nessmen. entrepreneurs and 
professionals " 

But It is clear where the product is real¬ 
ly aimed. At businessmen like Guptaji, 
who sit on gacldis in crowded Burraba- 
/,ar markets, who conduct almost all 
their business verbally and whose tradi¬ 
tional ways of accounting do not interfe¬ 
re in the least with profit. 

For R.X. to succeed with the hard- 
boiled, Paan Parag-chewing selh, it 
might have to include some features that 
are, at least till now, beyond the .scope of 
computer s«ftwarc. 

For all it promises in black and white, 
E.X. will have to contend with the 
innumerable grey areas in the Indian 
businessman’.s mind—to .say nothing of 
the ones in his books. • 

4 virook Smt/Cmicutta 
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FORTUNE 45 


SEUING 

ASSETS? 





Buy NHB 9% Capital Bonds. You get 100% tax exemption 
on your Capital (iains from sale of long-term assets 
like land, buildings, shares, securities, 
jewellery, etc. NHB 9% Capital Bonds have 
benefits in store for you - and your capital. 

• Your investment earns 9'V, per ;uinum pavable on a 
six-moiUlil\ basis 

• Or, you can opt for advance par ment of interest at tile rate of 
T„ per annum lor the lull period ot ^ years on a discounted bxsis, at 
the rate of Rs 240 per Rs 1000 invested payable -f months from the 
date ol investment Ihis takes into account the interest for the 
intenemng period of S months in full - so, you do not lose 
interest even for a single dav 

• l-Aemption Irom Capital Cams Tax I ' S SaE ot the Income Tax 
,\ct, I%1 

• No deduction ot t.ix at source on the interest earned 

• Exemption up to Rs S lakhs from VS ealth Tax I 'S 5( 1X xvie) read w ith 
S( 1 ) of the VI ealtli Tax Act, I Os” along with other eligible a.s,sets 

• Exemption of interest 1' s 8111, of Income Tax .Act, 1961 

• Remittance charges borne by NIIB 

• Available at par throughout the year at more than 1 SO outlets all over the country 

• As the ,ipex housing finance institution in the country , our sole concern is .shelter To make more funds available for 
housing So. here s something equally satisfying about this investment - it will go towards helping more and more people 
acciuire a home of their own 


Application forms available and accepted at: National Housing Bank offices (Bombay & Delhi) • CANFINA offices *142 branches of the 
rune bankers to the issue at St centres Allahabad Bank, Andhra Bank, Bank ot Baroda, Canara Bank, C.itibank (Sakhar Bhavan, Bombay), 
Fairgrowtii Financial Serv ices, Indian Bank, Punjab National Bank, State Bank of .Mysore and The Vysya Bank Ltd 



NATIONAL HOUSING 
- ^ BANK = ^ 

(WHOLLY OWNED BY THE RESERVE BANK Of INDIA) 

Opening New Doors On The Home front. 

.Vrd floor. IkinitMy Life Blrlg.. Above Akbanlly’’, 45 Veer Nariman Road, Bombay 4(X)023 • Tel 222^02. 224347 
6ih floor, Hindastan Times House. IB'20. Kaslurba Gandhi Marje New Delhi I lOOOl • Tel 37I20I6. 3712036 



CONTROVERSY 


Deep wate rs 

Another debate on the drowned statue of the Buddha in Hyderabad 


O ur own Rwk of Gibiallai is in 
Ihe middle of the Husamsagar 
Lake in Hyderabad. Twenty 
months ago. a 3.S()-ionnc monolithic gra¬ 
nite statue of Buddha carved out Irom a 
hill at Raigiri was being ferried across to 
the rock when an accident caused the 
Buddha to fall to the bottom o( Ihe lake, 
killing eight people in the prcKess A 
I decision is now being taken by the 
Andhra Pradesh government on the sta¬ 
tue’s future: where should it go’’ 

Right from the 
word go. the 
Congicss(l)—then 
in the Opposition 
—had temicd ‘pro¬ 
tect statue’ a ’'colos¬ 
sal waste of money" 

The present chief 
minister. N Janar- 
dhan Reddy, 

howcvei. announc¬ 
ed that It would be 
reineved and install¬ 
ed by the end of 
April 

But no one had 
catered for the poor 
visibility over 
Husainsagar Lake, a 


result of high pollution in the aica. Not 
for the allegations of unpaid bills in rela- 
■tioii to the statue’s shifting. And the 
Apiil deadline slipped away. 

Pinal ly. at the end of October. 
Madgaonkar Salvage of Goa. the sub 
contiactois for .Assam Bengal rumcis 
1 muted (ABG). the company that was 
originally signed on lor the transport 
and erecting of the statue, succeeded m 
Idling the Buddh.i three Icei above the 
lake-bed It was a gigantic opcration- 


---salvage on this scale has never been 
carried out befote in the counti^—in- 
solving the use ol ponlirons, .special 
steel rofU's and a tank that was passed 
under the statue to bring it to a level that 
would keep it buoyant. Keeping it afloat 
at that level, the divers were able to ins¬ 
pect It lor damage. 

■Said Captain Yogeh Kundra, ABC’s 
olTiceron s|Tecial duly. "The divers have 
scanned the statue purely by a louch- 
and-feel method, and a preliminary 




The 350-tonne 
statue of the 
Buddha was 
prepared for 
ferrying across 
the lake last year 
but the pontoon 
(left) carrying it 
capsized, 
sending it to the 
bottom 
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repoil has been made to the Andhra 
Piadcsh government ’’ One of the 
divcis. however, went on to confide. 
".Since the statue had Iven lying face 
downwards, the elbow, forehead, palms 
and ears have been chipped." 

The extent of the dtimage is to be 
gauged, alter the statue is lifted out of 
the water in December, by Tamil 
Nadu’s sculptor Ganapatbi .Stapathy. 
Alter which the stale government will 
also study the reports of its own engi¬ 
neers And only after that w ill a decision 
be reached on what to do with the statue; 
lake It back ashore or to the Gibraltar 
Rock'.' Either w ay, Ihe cost of the opera¬ 
tion would be around Rs I .S crores, 
according to Kundra. 

It’s a safe bet that if the Buddha finds' 
Its way to Its destination on the rock, it 
won't be until well into next year.* 

PInkI* Viranl/HyOfiama 
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Rural Karnataka: looking at miragas of sclioois and aheiter 

One year after 

Karnataka chief minister S. Bangarappa has little 
to show for himself 


scandals 


'' He IS long on rhetoric, 

but short on perfor¬ 
mance That, 

however, has not 
stymied chief mini- 
ster S. Bangarappa's 
enthusiasm for cele- 
KARNATAKA. biating his one year in 
office, marked by 
scandals and unfulfilled promises. 
Almost every newspaper in the state was 
splashed with not less than five full- 
page advertisements detailing the 
achie\ ements of the Bangarappa govern¬ 
ment. And the cost of that publicity blit/ 
ran into lakhs of rupees. 

The Banagarappa regime's track 
record, however, remains dismal. A 
number of programmes has e either foun¬ 
dered or are making deplorably tardy 
progress. Consider these, for example; 

• SHUSHRUSHA; This a Rs 1-cmre 
programme aimed at improving the heal¬ 
th care system in the villages. But the 
scheme, launched a few months back, 
has failed to make any impact. Thepro- 
grajnme offers free medical check-ups 
and fbllow-w extpbtinations six months * 


later. But so far very few camps have 
been held and the rural people have little 
interest in it. This is largely because 
there is no provision for providing free 
medicines— something that is essential 
for making rural health care meaningful. 



Bangarappa has come to be 
known as the "promising 
-man ". For, he has done 


"Wc don't need people to tell us what is 
wrong with us. We need treatment,'' 
says a cynical villager, summing up the 
programme's drawback 

• ARADHANA: Under this scheme, the 
government plans to build temples and 
places of religious worship for the wea¬ 
ker sections in their own locMlities. The 
idea is to-popularise religious values, 
and the government has earmarked Rs 4 
crorcs for the job. But. so far. the project 
has remained on paper. 

• VISHWA: A programme for boosting 
rural industrialisation and generating 
rural employment, Vishwa was launch¬ 
ed with much fanfare by Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao on 2 October. Its 
estimated outlay is Rs 700 crorcs, to be 
spent over five years. "My dream has 
come true in this programme," Banga¬ 
rappa has mused, and he believes that it 
is the most important scheme undertak¬ 
en in the country so far. "It will engage 
more than six lakh people in 1.5 lakh 
liny industrial ventures. The turnover 
will be to the tunc of Rs 2.(XK) crores, 
comparable to any industrial giant," 
claims the chief minister. 

But the project, lauched in a hurry, is 
quite unlike what Bangarappa makes it 
out to be. For one, it is a combination of 
ongoing scTiemes under the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
and Rural Labour Employment Genera¬ 
tion Programme . "Vishwa is 

old wine in a new bottle," sneered a Con¬ 
gressman. Besides, Bagarappa’s critics 
also point out that to implement Vishwa, 
the government has to make raw materi- 














ais and finance available. But till now no 
progress has been made in this direction, 
they say. 

• ASHRAYA: It promises 1,000 houses 
in each of the 175 uiluks of the state for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tri¬ 
bes by the end of March 1992. The five- 
year target is to build one lakh houses, 
including 60,000 dwellings for urban 
slum-dwellers. The estimated cost of 
this ambitious plan is Rs 300 crores, but 
the amount allotted in the current budget 
IS a meagre Rs 1,73 crores. Although the 
chief minister has said that "money is no 
consideration and no effort too stre¬ 
nuous", his words seem to lack 
conviction. 

A recent amendment to the Land 
Acquisition Act. which enables the 
government to acquire land through 
negotiation for the programme, has giv¬ 
en rise to doubts about ils bona fidcs 
liven Congressmen susjK’ct that the 
amendment will enable middlemen lo 
make quick money and "increase 
corruption". 

• AK.SHAYA The initial piomise was 
to provide tree midday meals to under¬ 
privileged children. The amount set 
aside for it is Rs 20 crores, but the pro¬ 
tect has been repeatedly reshaped since 
Its launch The midday meals were sciap- 
ped recently. Instead, schoolchildien aie 
now' being given a daily allowance of Re 
I each. The Opposition has teimed this 
as "bribery of children" 

There are other Haws as well 
Akshaya is supposed to cover four mill¬ 
ion students and will need above Rs 50 
crores from 1 November, the day it was 
launched, till the end of March. That is 
clearly twice the amount Bangarappa 
has made available so far The program¬ 
me seems all the more meaningless, as 
many schools in the state do without clas¬ 
srooms and teachers and the gtivern- 
ment fails to provide textbooks in time. 

While the government highlighted 
these ,schemc.s as they arc still operation¬ 
al, many others had to be abandoned due 
to a lack of initiative. The Vijaynagar 
steel plant has, for instance, failed to get 
underway despite Bangarappa’s 
announcement that the project will 
come up in the Joint sector. Hostels and 
ashram schools, once promised in the 
state budget, are no longer mentioned. 

No wonder Bangarappa has earned 
himself a curious nickname. People 
these days refer to him as the "promising 
man", as that’s about all he has done in 
the last 365 days. • 
OmulLankMai/Bangalorm 


London calling 


Biju Patnaik strikes a deal with Swraj Paul 


Even while away 
from Orissa, chief 
minister Biju Patnaik 
can do no right. At 
least, that's what his 
many critics in the 
state seem to think. 
The chief minister is 
currently on a 
month-long tour overseas lo collect 
funds for the setting up ol the Kalinga 
steel project in the state He has been suc¬ 
cessful at the outset after signing a 
memorandum of understanding (MOU) 
with the London-ba.sed industrialist. 


tre who had misgivings about the Jm- 
dals’ ability lo arrange any money in a 
shoii period of time. 

Industries minister Dilip Ray floated 
the Tala name as possible collaborators 
in the project, but this too did not pass 
the rumour stage as the Tatas decided to 
Irx-iis their attention on the expansion of 
TI.SC'O. Then came the big break. The 
Centre's neweconomicpolicy that inclu¬ 
ded the relaxation on licensing and remo¬ 
val o( other obstacles, allowed the Oris¬ 
sa government to lish in foreign waters. 

Patnaik. whose lour will take him to 
five ctiuntries. approached Swraj Paul 



ORISSA 



Swraj Paul of the Caparo <3roup His cri¬ 
tics think that this agreement too will be 
a non-starter. 

Memories are still fresh about the 
short-lived 'agreements’ that the ehiel 
minister had signed with Jindal Strips 
Limited and the South Korean industrial 
giant, Pohang Steel Corporation. The 
South Koreans withdrew Ifom the pro¬ 
ject after their views clashed with those 
of Patnaik. Pohang had wanted to set up 
a highly sophisticated unit with a mini¬ 
mum of fuss and manpower. Patnaik, on 
the other hand, wanted to employ 
around a lakh of woikers in keeping 
with an election promise that he despera¬ 
tely wanted to fulfil The Koreans, 
already wary of government rules and 
regulations, backed out as they doubted 
that the Centre would be able to provide 
the large amount of money required. 

Biju then turned towards the Jindals 
for help, only to be let down by the Cen¬ 


after he discovered that the industrialist 
was interested m investing his money in 
India. The chief minister, with another 
non-resident Indian (NRI) acting as 
intermediary, signed the MOU with 
Paul on I November. 

Sadly. Patnaik's el Ions aren't appre¬ 
ciated in his home state. The general fee¬ 
ling IS that he is sold out to the Caparo 
Group as it will be allowed lo hold 51 
per cent of the equity shares m the pro- 
icct. I hose in the know point out that it 
will lx; difficult to collect the remaining 
amount of money A proposal is being 
imxited to form a consortium of sorts to 
simplify money matters. 

There is also resentment against Pai- 
naik for embarking on the negotiations 
on his own. To his critics, it is as if the 
slate has become his personal fiefdom 
and there is no need lo consult his 
Cabinet. • 

Smmdm P. Nmdm/BhubmMmwmr 
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Far from Moscow 


Soviets shun the celebrations, but the October 
Revolution anniversary becomes a big day in West Bengal 


For. the Soviets, 
Marxism-leninism is 
(he gixl that failed, an 
ideology that never 
delivered the goods. 
But the Marxists of 
West Bengal, dctemii- 
WEST BENGAL ned to maintain ideo- 
logical purity, remain 
loyal to Vladimir Lenin, the hero of the 
Bolshevik Revolution On Nov 7—the 
first of the ten days that shewk the world 
74 years ago—Red Square was empty, 
the sounds of the gwisesteps by Soviet 
trtxrps u forgotten memory; but Espla¬ 
nade East, next to the statue of Ixnin, 
was a not of red, as thousands converg¬ 
ed to pay tribute to the working class 
hero. 

Standing before a huge portrait of 
Lenin, Left Front leaders affirmed their 
faith in Marxism, severely castigating 
the revisionist strategics of the Russian 
leaders. But the setbacks in the cradle of 


the revolution and earlier, in castem 
Europe, could never be forgotten. 
"Mistakes were made by socialist 
countries. But that does not mean that 
Marxism was a mistake...the victory of 
socialism is inevitable," thundered West 
Bengal chief minister iyoli Basil, who 
however, acknowledged that the set¬ 
back will delay the eventual defeat of 
capitalism. 

Almost every Left Front leader spent 
more lime outlining the achievements of 
the Soviet Union since 1917 They 
spoke eloquently about how Marxism 
helped transform a backward, .semi- 
feudal country into a nuxlern nation 
which almost .single-handedly deleated 
Hitler’s hordes, and helped Third World 
countries to defeat the imperialists 
"Even Rabindranath Tagore admired 
the efforts to rebuild the Soviet Union 
after the revolution," the chief minister 
remembered. 

So why the setback'? "The Soviet 



annlvercary: Lanin livos in Caicutta 

Communisi Party le.iders alienated 
themselves trom ihe common people," 
was Jyoti Basil’s answer "'loo much 
money was spent on Ihe space cIToit and 
Ihe dafence ol the motherland Too htrie 
attention was paid to the pioduclion o( 
consumer good.s " Bui "we cannot torgci 
history", was every Marxist’s answei lo 
questions about ihe decline ol socialism 
in the Soviet bloc 

Fiery rhetoric apart, Lenin’s memory 
was kept alive through bursts of poetry, 
cheery folk songs and rousing street 
plays And the mood among the lailhlul 



Rains, plains and floods 

A study throws new light on monsoon calamities 


It IS a report that 
debunks many theo- 
nes. Environmental¬ 
ists have long said ihtil 
deforestation leads to 
increasing floods and, 
therefore, cause grea- 
ter destruction. But 
the Centre for Science 
Environment’s (CSE) third 



ENVIRONMENT 


and 


citizen’s report on the state of the envi¬ 
ronment argues that there is no science 
in such an assertion 

Rather interestingly titled, FUxsds. 
Flood Plains and Environmental Myths, 
the report sets aside conventional wis¬ 
dom on the issue and contends that the 
Himalayas have an ecosystem "inherent¬ 
ly primed for natural disasters". The 
report adds that the Himalayas arc the 
youngest mountain chain in the world 
(and therefore the "most enxiible"), and 
arc lashed by severe rainfall besides 
being periodically' rocked by the worst 
earthquakes. 


These cause massive landslides and 
heavy fonnation of silt, which is 
brought down by mountain rivers to the 
fliKid plains of Assam, Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. And, the con¬ 
clusion: "Planting trees in such a scena¬ 
rio can make a very minor change in the 
erosion problem " 

CSE director. Ami Aggarwal, elabo¬ 
rates on his theory, "Geological and 
hydrological studies on the Himalayan 
mountain system arc still very few to 
draw any conclusive evidence on the 
effect of deforestation on Himalayan 
watersheds But the data that docs exist 
docs not show enormous increases in sur¬ 
face erosion and water flows during the 
monsoon season following 
deforestation. ” 

Of course, the report does not com¬ 
pletely dismiss the view that large-scale 
deforestation and "modem human ac»i vi- 
ties" like road-building have destroyed 
the fragile ecology of the Himalayas 
leading to soil erosion, surface run-off 


and landslides It meiely quahlies this 
assertion While .idmiliiiig that Ihe loc.il 
effects ol the ecological degiailation on 
flood flow s IS sufficient lo create a "gene¬ 
ral and regional effect", it also contends 
that this damage i^ lai less than what 
"environmeniahsis have implied" The 
report quotes John Mel/ of the Universi¬ 
ty ol Wisconsin as saying that this 
devastation (due lo dcforesiatioii and 
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Future tense 


Bodo militants find sanctuary in Bhutan 


was upbcai. "The developments in the 
Soviet Union have wounded the scK’ial- 
ist movement, but the struggle will conti¬ 
nue in a different way," believes Arin- 
dam CJiiha, a youth activist, while a 
young )utc mill worker claims that the 
imperialists have brainwashed the 
SoMct youth "Lcniii s.ihcb whole¬ 
heartedly supported the Indian Ireedom 
moveinenl," lemembers a laetoiy W'or- 
ker." while another comrade legretted 
that the local leaders have only |ust icalt- 
sed that fiorbaehoc meant to ilestroy 
Marxism "Wc knew long ago," he says 
sagely, suggesting that Marx-sm is still 
alive and well in West Bengal * 

Srinloy Chowdhury/Calcutta 


human aetnities) is peihaps in the tens 
rather than hundreds ol percentages” 
The IWI-page report -the thud in a 
senes—lias virtually stirred .1 hornets' 
nest l.nvironmentalists admit that the 
report has some very valuable data and 
information but are unwilling to accept 
its ultimate analysis that deforestation 
and afforestation have nothing to do 
with Hoods "It goes against everything 
that environmental science has said and 
nullities all the wcark put in" * 

Mlau Jaln/Naw Delhi 



Of late, Bhutan has 
become the newest 
launching pad for tcr- 
rorist attacks in 
Assam. The Bodo 
militants, particularly 
the Bodo Security For- 
ASSAM ce (BSF), have been 
operating training 
camps for quite some time now. The 
BSF, which was allegedly flosated at the 
behest of a Junior minister of the former 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGPi govem- 
merit. has also established links with the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA). Tins has given the latter free 
rein in parts ol Bodo-dominatcd tcrrilo- 


over the Dooars and other excluded 
areas is vague Since the Dooars and the 
excluded areas formed the part of a Bri¬ 
tish {HisscssioiT by virtue of the defini¬ 
tion of the General Clauses Act, which 
the Govemment of India got as a legacy 
from the British goveriimcnt, occupies a 
conspicuous place in the Constitution of 
India 

It IS the BSF which has taken over 
whercihe ABSU left oft. Camps abando¬ 
ned by the latter in Bhutan have now 
become B.SF strongholds Although at 
times It seems that the BSF diK.-s not 
exactly know what it is fighting for. 
Their concept ol a prospective Bodo- 
land IS vet undefined, whether it should 



(Above) Saifcia: getting 
the bad newa; 
(left)ABSU graffiti 


ry. particularly the areas bordering 
Bhutan 

ChiefminisierHitcswai Saikia recent¬ 
ly acknowledged the existence of a few 
extremist camps in Bhutan, of which 
lliiec have been identified as belonging 
to the ULFA and the other to the Bodos 
At the request of the Assam govern¬ 
ment. the Centre will take up the matter 
with the Govemment of Bhutan The All 
Bodo Students Union lABSU) has also 
entered the picture They have incd to 
internationalise the Bodo issue by ask¬ 
ing to discuss the matter ot disputed tem- 
tory with the Bhutanese within the fra- 
mewoik of the Indian Constitution The 
areas under dispute include the Dooars, 
which, should Bodoland ever become a 
reality, will become a part of that propos¬ 
ed state 

ABSU vice-president Pradeep 
Kumar Daimary had written a letter to 
the King of Bhutan in which he stated, 
"The claim of the Assam government 


be a sovereign country, a separate state 
or an autonomous region. 

The understanding between the 
ULFA and the Bodos is cause for con¬ 
cern Moreover, the attempt to interna¬ 
tionalise the issue has put the Assam 
govemment in somewhat of a spot. 

The common belief is that any misun¬ 
derstanding between the two countries 
should be resolved at once If not, the 
insurgent groups operating in the area, 
would be quick to take advantage. As it 
IS, a certain lobby based in the Bhutane¬ 
se capital of Thimpu believes that to 
encourage the ULFA and the Bodoexlrc- 
mists would neutralise India who 
would be forced to clamp down on anti- 
Bhutan activities. 

Evidently, the Bhutanese are willing 
to see the insurgency movement conti¬ 
nue in north-eastern India, provided that 
no waves are made in Thimpu. So much 
for Indo-Bhutanese friendship • 

RabUH Choudhury/Ouwahail 
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The BJF government flouts 
a High Court order by 
putting off the Shimla 
municipal polls 

—;—- With winter 

approaching, chief 
minister Shanta 
AMB Kumar appears to 

mtfSnL have developed cold 

feet. The BJP govern- 
HIMACHAL ment in the state has 

PRADESH suddenly gone back 

on its promise of hold¬ 
ing elections to the Shimla Municipal 
('oriioralion which were slated for I 
Oecetnber The government was to 
issue a notification to this el feet on 27 
October Hut the order never materiali¬ 
sed; instead, the government announced 
the indefinite postponement of the polls. 

The government's decision to back¬ 
track has raised quite a few eyebrows, as 
it had given an undertaking to the 
Himachal Pradesh High Court that the 



Ttw Shimla aiactorata: Mowing hot 

elections would be held by the end of the 
year. The term of the present council had 
expired on 2.‘i May In June, some coun¬ 
cillors filed a pictition in the High (?ourt, 
alleging that the state's BJP government 
planned to supersede the Congrcss(l)- 
dominated, 21-member council. The 
High Court dismissed the petition but 
the state goveniment had promised that 
the elections would be held m Novem¬ 


ber. The court also directed the munici¬ 
pal councillo.rs to continue in office, till 
election s were held and a new council 
formed 

■Shanta Kumar held a senes of meet¬ 
ings with his [larty leaders before taking 
the decision. On the face of it, even a sec¬ 
tion of workers Ix'longing to the ruling 
party was surprised by the sudden turn 


Acres of contention 


state government and the royalty clash over palace 
lands in Hyderabad 


F irst rt was his family jewels. And 
now, Mukarram Jah, descendant 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad and heir 
to the properties of the Asaf Jahi 
Icings, is again in the news for a differ¬ 
ent reason, in a dramatic develop¬ 
ment a fortnight back, officials of the 
Andhra Pradesh revenue and fore.st 
departments tried to storm the Chiran 
Palace estate in Hyderabad to lay 
claim on 293 acres of land which 
they want to convert into an amuse¬ 
ment park. 

By a conservative estimate, this 
sprawling palace land in the posh 
Banjara-Jubilee Hills is worth Rs 
200 per square foot. Jah was away in 
Penh, Australia, attending to a law 
suit related mjiis minor children, and 
his advisbiv'^Sladniddin Jhaveri, wa.s 
uway in Swkxerland when the opera'>. 

' " " '■■■ ■ ' ' 


tion was mounted. So it was left to 
Jhaveri’s wife and Mohammed 
Assadullah, who has the power of 
attorney, to hold the fon. 

The upshot of all this has been that 
Justice Syed Shah MohammedQu^; 
ri of the Andhra Pradesh High Court 
has stayed ail further action of the 
state government. This followed 
Assadullah's petition, claiming that 
he had alresidy procured, cm 27 
March, a coun order granting status 
quo in respect of the Chiran Palace 
lands. The matter has dius gone in 
favour of Jah, for the time being. 

But the issue is unlikely to fizzle 
out. For, both sides continue to claim 
the land as theirs. Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister Janardhan Redtty; 
says: "Thete U no dispute here- The' 
government i^k over die land -ia 


March. It left seven acres, including 
a palace on the grounds, for use by 
the priiKc." But the defendants of the 
royalty argue: "If the land had 
already been taken over, why did the 
officials have to enter the palace pre¬ 
mises by breaking open the door?" 

The chief minister, however, has 
his own version. Says Reddy, "The 
state government had asked Mukka- 
ram Jah to file a declaration under the 
Urban Uand Ceiling Act about the 
I20^hectares in his possession, Aficr 
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around. But BJP insiders say that the par¬ 
ty’s top brass was sceptical about the 
organisation’s prospects, as the slate 
government has been l ast losing its popu¬ 
larity because of some of its policies. 

Party candidates, who were unsure of 
victory, and a section of its Shimla 
leadership favoured the postponement 
on the plea that the party will be hard- 
pressed to retain its eight scats in the 
council given a hostile popular mood. A 
majority of the I..*! lakh state govern¬ 
ment and public sector employees have 
turned against the present regime 
because of its "no work, no pay" policy 
and also its failure to meet many ol their 
demands. Moreover, a sii'cable section 
of the Shimla municipal electorate is 
connected with the apple trade and the 
government's decision to reduce the sup¬ 
port price lor the fruits has hit them 
badly. 

But the postponement has virtually 
split the RJP’s Shimla unit Jagdev 
("hand Thakur, mmistei in charge of 
local self-government, is said to have 
insisted on going ahead with the polls as 
scheduled lie argued that il the situa¬ 
tion was bad now. il would only become 
worse in the coming months • 

J.N. Sadha/SMmla 


pressing the matter, the government 
approached the High Court and it 
was advised to settle the issue. Fol¬ 
lowing the directive, chief secretary 
K.V. Natarajan conducted a hearing 
on 23 March and passed orders that 
117.2 hectares (289.5 acres)be reclai¬ 
med by the government while leav¬ 
ing Jah with 2.8 hectares (6.91 acres) 
on which the palace itself stood." 
According to the chief minister, the 
government had already taken poses- 
sion of the land on 25 March and 
High Court order for maintaining sta¬ 
tus quo came on the 27th. 

On the face of it, the government 
appears to be on a .sound footing. But 
the legal battle is sure to be tortuous 
as Jah has applied for exemption 
from the ceiling under Section 20-A 
of the Act on the grounds of econo¬ 
mic hardships. And there are prece¬ 
dents to show that some ex-royals, 
including Srikantadatta Wodeyar of 
Mysore, had been allowed to retain 
their properties CHI this plea. • 


Blow up 


Is the West Bengal police 
trying to shield the culprits 
behind a bomb blast that 
killed 11 in Midnapore ? 

The West Bengal Poli¬ 
ce haven’t a due. 
They have been sitt¬ 
ing pretty for solong 
without having to deal 
with terrorist attacks 
that the machmeiy 
WEST BENGAL seems to be rusting 
mimmmmmmmm So much so that CVen 
a month after a blast )dl 11 people dead 
and about 50 injured in Midnapore dis¬ 
trict, the police have not been able to 
make any arrest Nor can they say w hat 
caused the biggest bomb blast m the 
slate in teecnt years 

On 21 October, as a box covered with 
a polythene wrapper was being unload¬ 


ed from a bus coming from Howrah, the 
twin city of Calcutta, a mighty explo¬ 
sion rocked the iciminus, killing five 
people on the spot The death loll rose 
with passing days and finally stood at 11 

Initially, the police based their investi¬ 
gations on the theory that it was a case of 
terrorist attack. And with reasons. Mid- 
napore, in recent years, is being increa¬ 
singly frequented by Sikhs, although the 
reasons behind their visits is yet to be 
ascertained. 

However, the police soon discounted 
the possibilities of terrorist involve¬ 
ment. "After some basic investigation 


on the line of the mode of the blast and 
circumstantial evidence, the terrorist 
theory has been totally eliminated. I 
think, someone or some people had been 
carrying such material quite often. And 
that came to light through the blast," 
says S.N Pal. superintendent of police, 
Midnapoic. 

A section of the local police, 
however, maintains that the accident 
w as caused by a burst of crackers w hich 
were being brought from Calcutta 
belorc the Piijas. But the IikuI jjcople 
refuse to buy this version and accuse the 
authorities of tiying to brush the eptsixlc 
under the carpel. 

But the tragedy, has brought to light 
one thing for certain: that bombs and 
firearms are being freely amassed in the 
district which is konwn for ils highly 
volatile politics. The CPI(M), the Jhark¬ 
hand Mukti Morcha and the Coiigress(l) 
and ihe Indian People's Front arc engag¬ 
ed in a hitler struggle for supremacy in 
the region. According to a former Marx¬ 
ist leader, the CPI(M) has been conti¬ 
nuously stockpiling lethal weapons for 
using them against the Jharkhand acti¬ 


vists. On the other hand, CPI(M) wor¬ 
kers allege that the Jharkhandis. who 
had been icpcatcdly frustrated in their 
designs, were preparing a major .strike. 

With the local police failing to make 
any headway, sleuths of the Criminal 
Investigation Department have been 
summoned to probe the incident and 
they arc being helped by a team of explo¬ 
sives experts from the ministry of defen¬ 
ce and the Forensic Science laboratory. 
And It remains to be seen if the mystery 
behind Ihe killer blast is finally 
unravelled. • 

Mr. AxUau Rahman. 
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On this day, I thank all the people «/| 
Karnataka far their whole-hearted co¬ 
operation and sincere support which has 
enabled the (iovernmenl to make rapid 
strides on the path of propress and 
development in this last one year. 

Sri S. HanKarappa 
C'hict MiniMri til Kitinaiakit 


9L effort IS loo much, no l.isk too difficult 
for a govenmieni commiiicd lo the cause of 
progress of the State and prosperity of its 
people Today, the Oovemincnt under the 
leadership ol Sn S Bangarappa looks back 
with pride. .Vi5 days ol dedicated service to 
Its people Today is also an occasion for 
introspection and fuiihcr hopes and 
aspirations The past one year has witnessed 
the initiation and completion ol many a 
programme aimed at improving the living 
conditions of the poorer, weaker and the 
backward sections of the society This ha.s 
been. 


A FII.LIP TO PRIMARY KDtrATION: 
Ihe government has recruited 7(XX) school 


leaciters to ensure adequate teaching staff in 
primary schools. Free icM-books and 
uniforms were provided for needy students 
Establishment of an Open University and 
University for Kannada tries lo fulfill the 
promise of a literate slate 


A TREASURE TROVE FOR THE 
RYOTS: 


Energisation of 70.IXX) pumpsets in one 
year: reduction in their power-tariff' 
abolition of the Fragmentation of Holdings 


Act remuneralive prices of agriculliiial 
products selling up agiiciillural and 
horlicullure colleges at Mandya and 
•Mudigere resjiettivcl) and lompulerisalion 
ol land rcioids aic a part of the sweepin;: 
reforms that have loniribulcd lo the 
betterment of agiKulturc and agru ulturisis 
A BOO.ST FOR IRRIGATION 

the government allocated Rs I'X) cioics 
foi major and medium irrigation pro|ccls 
and have speeded up completion ol ongoing 
project works in the Krishna and Cauvery 
Basin providing 1 lakh acres with peiennial 
irrigalion 

MAINTENANCE OF LAW AM) 
ORDER AND COMMUNAL 
HARMONY: 

the govenimeni took stringent measures 
in bringing down the incidence of crime and 
communal disturbances Kiot-hit areas were 
provided with emergency aid A State 
Integration Council was lomiulated with the 
sole purpose of bringing down escalating 
crime-rate and communal flare-ups 
INNOVATIVE AND U.SEFUL 
.SCHEMES FOR THE POOR 
SHliSHRUSHA - 

primary health-care scheme for rural 
people which provides frccmedical examin- 
-ations every six months 
ARADHANA 

this scheme reinforces religious scnti • 
-ments and fulfills a social need among 
weaker sections by constructing and 
renovating places of worship in neglec- 
-led and backward ureas 


DAV5 


VISHWA - 

21 scheme to boost ruial industrialisat¬ 
ion utilising iiuligciious crafts and skills 
ol rural people I hrough this scheme 
die goveinmc'iil has extended full support 
to the cause of the rural artisans 
ASHRAYA - 

21 massive housing programme to 
provide shelter lor the homeless, this 
scheme will provide t lakh houses in five 
years for the scheduledca.stes and scheduled 
tribes 

AKSIIAYA - 

21 humanistic programme which provides 
an incentive to the children of me under 
piivilcged to attend school. 

ithin a span of just 36.S days, the 
contribution.s we have humbly made in the 
service of Kannada Nadu is but a small 
beginning towards achieving the goal of 
peace and prosperity, and equality in 
opportunity for every citizen of the State. 
Today, we reaffirm our commitment that 
together we shall strive to build a better 
Karnataka. 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Jungle 0ri8 

■ It is indeed a woman’s 
world. As the ecology¬ 
conscious ladies of Purulia 
have proved. 

Kendbana. a liny hamlet 
in the district of Purulia in 
West Bengal, is in noway dif¬ 
ferent from scores of other 
such villages all over India. 
Except in one significant 
aspect—the village boasts of 
a forest that is developed and 
maintained totally by the 
local women, most of them 
members of the backward 
castes and tribes of the 
region. 

The women not only take 
care of the forest but also 
grow \uhui grass in the adjoi¬ 
ning area during the lean 
months. This grass is used 
for manufacturing rope. 

The lady guards are paid a 
sum of Rs .‘sOO by the state 
government and 25 per cent 
of the forest revenue as well. 
The system, which has been 
functioning successfully for 
some ti me now,ha.s encourag¬ 


ed others to follow suit. The 
forest nursery in Uluberia, 
for instance, was developed 
on the lines of the Purulia 
reserve forest. 

Going places 

■ To the weary Calcultan, 
struggling his way back 
home from work in the pack¬ 
ed interiors of a bus, slowly 


inching towards that much - 
desired seat and then losing 
It by a whisker to the fat old 
lady with three kids who 
pounced on it with an alacri¬ 
ty that belied her years and 
her girth, the omnibus is not 
likely to conjure up loo 
many (avourabic memories. 
In fact, so unfortunate is the 
C’alculian’s assiK'ialion with 
the much-maligned vehicle 


miZE RS 200 fOR CONTRiaunONS 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



Padma Khastagir 


Justice, Calcutta High Couft 



FanNeaBaflMin 


that he takes great pleasure 
in setting umpteen number 
of buses on fire at the slight¬ 
est provocation—be it rising 
prices, postponement of exa¬ 
minations, rigging in elec¬ 
tions and what have you. 

Be that as it may, the bus 
is now likely to be used in a 
much more respectable 
fashion—aljlcast fora'while 
—thanks to the French. 
Recently the ‘Bus France’ 
arrived in the city to regale 
Calcuitans with glimpses of 
the latest siKio-cultural deve¬ 
lopments in modern France. 
After a week-long stay in 
Calcutta, the bus will leave 
for Bhubaneswar. 

Formally inaugurated by 
the Alliance Francaise (Cal¬ 
cutta). the bus promises to 
confer some degree of digni¬ 
ty on its more humble coun- 
terpan inhabiting the roads 
of Calcutta. Meanwhile, the 
weary Calcuttan can take 
pride m recalling the event as 
he gels pushed out of the 
reach of that much-desired 
seat by his female oppressor 
and her three intolerable kids. 


MILESTONES 


APPOINTED: Yogesh Oeveshwar, former ITC 
executive, as the chairman and managing director of Air 
India by the Public Enterprises Selection Board. 

APPOINTED: A.V. Ganeshan, former civil aviation 
secretary, as the commerce secretary on 2 November 

APPOINTED: J.N. Dixit, India’s high commissioner to 
Pakistan, as the foreign secretary from 30 November. 

APPOINTED: H.F. Kroll, as the president of the 

Indo-German Chamber of Commerce for 1991 -1992. 

DIED: Blrendra Krlahna Bhadra, the legendary 
commentator of the All India Radio, on 3 November in 
Calcutta. He was 86. 

DIED: Purushottam Vlswanath Bapat, the eminent 
scholar of Pali language and Buddhism, on 4 November in 
Pime. He was 97. 

DIED: Pradyut Guha, former consulting editor of the 
Soviet Informaticm Services in Calcutta, on 4 November 
in the city. He was 67. 


DIED: Rikhl Jaipal, former permanent representative of 
India to the United Nations, on 5 November in New Delhi. 
He was 75. 

ELECTED: LM.Thapar, noted industrialist, as the 
chairman of the Pioneers Ltd. (publishers of The'Piotuer 
andSwatantra Bharat) in Lucknow. 

INAUGURATED: The satellite-baaed reglonel 
television link in West Bengal, which will enable 95 
percent of the state’s population to watch Doordarshan’s 
second channel programmes, by Ajit Panja, Union 
information and broadcasting minister, on 5 November in 
Calcutta, 


RELEASED: Churchill Alemao, former chief 
minister of Goa. detained underCOFEPOSA, by the 
Panaji bench of the Bombay High Court on 28 October in 
Panaji. 

TESTED: Triehtli, the short ramge surface-to-air missile, 
at the test range in Chandipur-on-Sea, Orissa. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 17 NOVEMBER 1991 BYAMRITUL 


ARIES (21 Marcli—20 April) 

This will be a memorable period for lovers. A new 
J friend will be extremely helpful. You might inherit 
fE) property. Artists, use your power of 

I Jl jjy imagination to the utmost. Extracurricular 
LllHB activities will keep students busy. 

Good dates: 17.19 and 23 
Lucky numbers: 6,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


LIBRA (21 September—20 October) 

^ Businessmen will do exceedingly well. Financial 
pro.spects are bright for all of you. Friends and 
relatives will help you with proper advice. Watch 
your health. A favourable wede for lovers, 
sportsmen and mediapersons. 

Good dates: 20,21 and 23 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-west 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

IE J The time is favourable for matnmonial 
H MB negotiations. You may have to go through some 
nMn physical hardship. Control your temper. Consult 
] your elders before taking any important decision. 
LSHJ Businessmen must not invest any money now. 
Good dates: 18,20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 4.5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


.SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

There will be many important changes this week. 
You are advised to make use of all the 
opportunities that come your way. All 
profe.ssionals will progress steadily. Lovers, avoid 
disputes. Check extravagance. 

Good dates: 19,21 and 23 
Lucky numbers: 1,2 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

^ This is a good week for business meetings and for 
fund-raising. The period may not be very eventful 
but you will gain a lot of things during this phase. 
Avoid speculation and gambling. Your home 
requires special attention. 

Good dates: 17,19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novonber—^20 December) 

a You will spend some time with friends and 

relatives who will go out of their way to help you. 
A lot ol physical hardship is forecast, however, 
better days are ahead A letter will bring in happy 
,and exciting news. 

Good dates: 18,21 and 22 
Lucky numbety; 5,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

1 hts IS a week of mi xed fortunes. Those who are 
employed in government concerns mustnoi 
neglect their work. The domestic front will remain 
peaceful. Try to use your secret contacts. Avoid 
properly disputes. 

Good dates: 19.20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and S 
Favourable direction: South 


CAPRICORN (21 December—^20 January) 

Professionals will do well if they play their cards 
right. Financial gains are indicated in the First half 
ot the week. Those who were contemplating 
marriage can go ahead with their plans. A good 
week for mediapersons. 

Good dates: 21,22 and 23 
Lucky numbers: .3.4 and 9 
Favourable direction: Ea.st 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

a A lot of good fortune is in store for you. Romance 
is well signified. Let your intuitions be your guide. 
Excessive optimism might land you in trouble. 
Someone will try to deceive you. Travelling is on 
the cards. 

Good dates: 18.19 and 23 
Lucky numbers: 4.6 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


AQUARIUS (21 January—^20 February) 

Most of your problems will be solved this week. A 
good time for gambling. Someone of the opposite 
sex will go out of the way to help you. The 
domestic front will remain peaceful. Take care of 
the health of your spouse. 

Good dates: 19,22 and 23 
Lucky numbers: 2, Sand 7 
Favourable direction: South 


VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

■OBB This phase is good for public servants, they might 
BDH be promoted or transferred to a place of their 

choice. The stars are favourable for matrimonial 
( !• J negotiations. The domestic front may not remain 
JIL* peaceful. Avoid any sort of arguments. 

, Good dates: 17,18and 19 
Lucky numbers: 2,3 and 4 
Favourable direction: Naith-wc.st 


PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

Some of you will inherit some property. This is a 
rea.sonably good week for romance provided it 
doe.s not interfere with your work. Empli^ees 
must take abuses in good humour. You may 
change your residence. 

Good dates: 17,20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 1,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


STAR PARTNERS; SAGITTARIUS—GEMINI 


The exiravttga/tce of ihi SagittariaO woman and the Gemini man will put rhem in heavy deJa, with creditors knocking at the • 
' ^oor at ngular intervals. And since the man is not at all serious about repayment the entire liability rests with the woman 









RANDOM NOTES 


flwait toads Sm 
way 

■ lust who IS the, leader 
of diie Opposition in 
the Uttar Prade^ Assembly? 
* Kailash Nath Singh 
Yadav of the Janata Dal? Or 
Pramod Tiwari of the 
Congress(I)? 

While Yadav is the oflRci- 
at leader of the Opposition, 
Tiwari appears to have 
appropriated his role with 
consummate ease. Thus, 
while Yadav spends all his 
time contending with the 
infighting within the Dal, 
Tiwari takes on the BJP 
government on the floor of 
the House with all the verve 
and gusto at his command. 

And now things have 
come to such a pass that even 
BJP ministers have begun 
referring to Tiwari as the 
leader of the Opposition,, 
addressing him as such in the 
Diwali greetings card they 
sent him. 

Tiwari’s not complaining. 
Though he wouldn’t mind if 
his position was formalised 
by the government. 


What the stais 
don’t foretell 

■ Former cabinet secre¬ 
tary Vinod Pande 
appears to have lost his astro- 
logicid skills along with his 
exua-constitutional powers. 

Soon after the Narasimha 
Rao government was sworn 
in, Pande prwlicted that the 
regime would last only for 
71 days. But C^y came 
and went and the Congress 
sarkar endured, much to the 
bureaucrat’s embarrassment. 

Pande now claims that he 
has made fre^ astrological 
calcidatkms, and according 
to these the Rao government 
wtHild fall afl» six months. 

We|l> at least Pande has 
mme faidi in the longevity of 
the Congress regime than his 
mmbt V.K Sntg^ In the 


HEARD IN COLOMBO 

Narasimha Rao’a SAARC la 
wof aa than his Mta. 

A RELIEVED SRI LANKAN OFFICIAL ON BEING 
TOLD THAT THE PM WAS NOT AHENDING 
THE CONFERENCE 


Rnja's opiintm—^or what 
it’s worth—Rao tWfl remain 
in power only tor (mother 
100 days. ■ V 



Only Hindi 

f tpetdeem 
allowed 


VtaoS Pamto: oops, geofMl agalni 


CHECK-LIST 


Now they stand on the South African 
cricket tour 

a Madhavrao Seintlla: The president of the Board 
for Control of Cricket in India (BCCI), was worried about 
the loss of revenue, following the cancellation of the 
Pakistan tour. This one should help to replenish the BCCI's 
coffers. 

a Jagmohan Dabniya: in a way, the South African 
tour was his baby. It was the former BCCI secretary who 
proposed that the country be admitted to the International 
Cricket Conference (ICC) in July this year. 

a C. Nagang: He replaced Oalmiya as BCCI secretary 
recently and is perceived as a member of the Madhavrao 
Scindia camp, which was instrumental for arranging the 
tour at such short notice. 

a 1.1. BlminK The president of the Punjab cricket 
association is livid that Jalandhar was replaced with 
Gwalior (Scindia's home town) as one of the venues. 
Bindra failsto understand how Jalandhar, which was 
stated to hold one of the India-Pakistan matches, could 
suddenly become a 'security risk* and sees Scindia's hand 
behind the'conspiracy*. 

■ P.M. Rungto: The president of the Rajasthan cricket 
association is another member of the anti-Scindia camp. 
He thinks the BCCI president is interfering with the 
association’s affairs and, although not opposed to the 
South African tour, views matters much the way as Bindra 
does. 


altowed 

■ Satish Sharma yrill ait- 
low nothing, but 
nothing, to jeopardise his 
chances In Ampthi—and 
certainly not the presence of 
Union minister of state 
Krishna Kumar. 

The minister and his 
wife—who is a member of 
the Mahila Congress—were 
very keen to go to Amethi to 
campaign for the good Cap¬ 
tain and had even applied for 
formal permis.sion to visit 
the constituency from the 
party high command. 

But nothing came of that 
for Sati.sh made it clear that 
he didn't want anybody 
apart from Arjun Singh and 
Farooq Abdullah to cam¬ 
paign on his behalf, le.st the 
locals got irritated by the 



laavanMrtoM 

sight of an ‘outsider*, who 
could not even spe^ fluent 
Hindi. And the high com¬ 
mand advised Kumar to stay 
away from Amethi. 

The obedient minister fol¬ 
lowed instructions, though 
with very bad grace. And 
Sharma heaved a si]^ of 
relief. • 
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UKARDATTHK FINANCE MINISTRY 




The only NRI millionaire who 
believes Manmohan Singh when 
he says there is more money to 
be made In India is Chandra 
Swami. 

ACIVILSFRVANT 


f 


Honourable 

intentions 

■ Finance nmiisler Man- 
mohun Singh conti¬ 
nues to steer clear of all 
controversies. 

During a recent meeting 
with economic journalists 
the minister was advised by 
the tnediamen that he sliould 
table the letter of intent sent 
to the Intcniational Moneta¬ 
ry Fund (IMF) by the 
erhandra Shekhar govern¬ 
ment in Parliament. This 
way he could expose the 
duplicity *)f the Samajwadi 
Janata Party (SIP) which 
was criticising the Congress 
government lor compromis- 



Manmolian Singh: 
eontravsrslss ars had 
nawa 


mg with the IMF despite hav¬ 
ing negotiated much the 
same terms with the 
organisation. 

But Singh refused to hear 
of It. He saw no reason to cre¬ 
ate a controversy needlessly, 
he informed the hacks, so the 
only letter of intent he would 
table in the House was the 
one drawn up by his own 
government. 


Is the party 
over? 

j^ian communists 
may choose to pretend 
Mihat^^^jwcll with socia¬ 


lism. But if they want to pre¬ 
serve such illusions they 
shouldn't do things like visit¬ 
ing the .Soviet capital. 

As did a three-member 
delegation of the Commun¬ 
ist Paity of India (CPI), led 
by a senior member of the 
party executive, Yallamanda 
Reddy. Despatched by the 
party's central executive to 
assess the situation in the 
USSR after the recent failed 
coup, the members travelled 
to Moscow on tourist visas 
and on old tickets which hud 
been sent by the Soviets 
earlier. 


Once in Mo.scow, the CPI 
leaders spent most of their 
time on the streets, talking to 
the common people to find 
out what they thought of Gor¬ 
bachev and the new dispensa¬ 
tion. All went well, until one 
of them inadvertently let slip 
that they belonged to the 
Communist Party of India. 

No sooner had the word 
"communist" been uttered 
than the crowd turned its 
fury' on the visiting Indians, 
who barely escaped being 
beaten up by the incensed 
Muscovites. 


CHECK-LIST 


P. V. Narasimha Rao \s advantages and 
disadvantages as MP 






Replac* Atjun Singb m toactor of tlio Lok 

Sabha: This gives the human resources minister less 
opportunity to develop a one-to-one relationship with the 
members, especially ol the Congress And it will help the 
Prime Minister gam the upper hand both as floor leader and 
the bossman of the party in Parliament. 

Check Sharad Rawar’s sollcHation of 
support: Rao’s sometimes prolonged absence from 
Parliament has been a boon for the defence minister. Even 
not being MP, Pawar was among the first in the morning to 
hit the Lok Sabha lobbies during sessions. And his 
brokers, like Suresh Kalmadi. introduced him to at least 
two new faces. Now, circumspection will reign. 

Can’t maintain a distanca: The little mystique 
about him evaporates even as Congressmen will expect 
him to be more available for consultation. And these, for 
the most part, may reduce to trivialities. 

Targat of flak on tha floor: If only for effect, the 
motley Opposition will delight in punching him. This can be 
done reasonably or rudely. Thus far, others took the first 
Impact. Now, the PM will. Plus there are factions In the 
Congress. It will take him more to keep his image up. 



And made their way tMcjk 
to India, considerably vyiser 
for the experience. 

No gangingupr '"' 
pleanel 

The Narasimha Rao 
regime appears to 
have d^ided to curb, the 
powers of the various mini¬ 
stries every which way it 
can. The latest directive 
from the cabinet .secretariat 
in this connection has it that 
no ministry can have a secre¬ 
tary from the .same state as 
the minister. 

The first person to fall vic¬ 
tim to this was ministew of 



S.B. CbavMi: mor* wqual 
thanotliw* 


state for mines. Balram 
Singh Yadav, who wanted 
Inder Mohan Sahay of the 
Uttar Pradesh cadre to be 
appointed secretary, mines. 
Cabinet secretary Naresh 
Chandra turned down his 
request. Similar proposals 
put forward by several other 
ministers were rejected by 
the cabinet secretariat on the 
same grounds. 

The only minister who has 
managed to get around this 
directive is home minister, 
«6.B. Chavan, whose secreta¬ 
ry is also from Maharashtra. 
Even a heavyweight like def¬ 
ence minister Sharad Pawar 
has seen his request for a 
secretary from his home 
state refused. • 
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■ II IS regrettable that Paki¬ 
stan called off the cricket 
tour in view of the threats by 
Hindu fundamentalist orga¬ 
nisations. It has been alleged 
that this decision was taken 
by the Pakistani foreign mini¬ 
stry. If true, it is a case of 
undue political interference 
in sporting matters. 

The cancellation of the 
tour has harmed India’s 
image. By pulling out, Paki¬ 
stan has been able to show to 
the outside world that India 

fttawintf Auraw •become the playground 

giayins away of forces dedicated to anar- 

B ,, . , , chy. As a result, this country 

y relusing to tour India, jji, mtcmatio- 

Pakistan hasdemonstral- ^vent. 

ed that they are bent on start- i_ 

mg a war with India (War < 5 hiv Sena 

names. November). rS.S will be encoura- 

Anyone who watches a sport- 

mg event played between lence. Though it cannot be 
Pakistan and India can obscr- Pakistan has 

ve that Muslim countries helping subversive ele- 

.ilways support the totmer. j,, Kashmir, this politi- 

ITie recent decision of ^.yl should be kept out 
Pakistan tocanc-el their tour of.p^.r,, 

ot I ndiii due to the al leged Mukherjes, Krlshnagar 

threat to the security ol their (WealBengal) 
players, IS nothing but an 

open expression of * Once again. Pakistan has 

animosity. succeeded in embarrassing 

Perhaps it would be a By deciding not to 

good idea to sever all sport- lour, Pakistan has conveyed 
ing links between the two world that India is a 

countries. violent country where visit- 

U.S, Iyer, Bangalore ' "S athletes cannot be gua- 

(Kamataka) rantecd adequate security. 

An Imlo-Pak match in prograas: unnaeaasaiy tanaion 


However, there can be no 
doubting the fact that Paki¬ 
stan would have faced hosti¬ 
le crowds, particularly after 
the debacle at Sharjah. It 
might be for the better that 
the lour was cancelled as it 
gives time for tempers to 
cix)l down. 

K. Baman, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ Bal Thackeray and his 
Shiv Sena have proved that 
they are a force to be reckon¬ 
ed with. Their digging up of 
the Bombay pitch just might 
have ended any prospects ol 
peace between India and 
Pakistan. 

It is unfortunate that poli¬ 
tics has been allowed to enter 
the realm of sports More 
often, sports is used as a 
diplomatic measure to 


improve relations between 
countries. 

This is not the case as far 
as Pakistan and India are con¬ 
cerned. Sporting events bet¬ 
ween the two nations just 
seem to worsen the prevail¬ 
ing situation. 

R.K. Ray, Calcutta (Weal 
Bengal) 

■ Bal Thackeray must have 
embarrassed a few cricket 
buffs within his party by his 
intransigent stand on the 
Indo-Pak scries. While it is 
true that we have cut off 
sporting relations with 
countnes with whom we 
have had [xilitical or ideolo¬ 
gical differences m the past. 

It is high time we learnt to 
keep the irritating virus ol 
politics out of the altogether 
healthier atmosphere of the 



Bal Thaefcaray: spoilsport 

sporting arena. 

Prahlada RaghunaUia, Guntur 
(Andhra Pradeah) 

■ The Shiv Sena ha.s denied 
the cricket-crazy people of 
India a chance to watch our 
boys beat arch rivals Paki¬ 
stan on our home soil. 

One would think that such 
a rabidly communal stand 
would invite criticism from 
their overlords, the BJP, but 
their silence on the issue has 
put an end to such hopes. 
First these people mix reli* 
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gion and politics—and notv 
sport 

Achintya Kumar Goswami, 
Malda (West Bengal} 

■ Pakistan was simply too 
scared to come to India Pei - 
haps they realised that they 
had won the Shariah tourna¬ 
ment by using dubious 
means and with the help of 
some biased umpiring Once 
they came to India, the hosts 
would have gotten sweet 
revenge 

Threats to the security of 
the Pakistani players is just a 
carnoullage to avoid coming 
to India 

K. Warlekar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Divine justice 

T he article has undoubted¬ 
ly brought out the ghost 
Ironi the grave iShali Hniio 
KcvisiU'd, I,' - -l‘J Octobei I 
Main Shankar Aiyai has 
rightly pointed out that the 
parlies conccined have miss¬ 
ed the woods lor the trees 
The Chief .lustitc, who has 
written an elaboiate judge¬ 
ment 111 the case has cited all 
the available texts of Islam 
hav ing a bearing on the mari¬ 
tal relationship between 
Muslim husbands and 
wives The questions of mar¬ 
riage and divorce have also 
been analysed. The judge¬ 
ment has given rise to the 
controversy against the cor- 

Shah Bano: cat a precailant 



Tha army in Assam; waging paaca 



rcct iiiler]iietalion ol Islamic 
texts 

It IS quite obv ious that reli¬ 
gious iinerpielations should 
be left to the experts Othei • 
wise, unseemly controvers¬ 
ies will ilevciop 
K.B. Padla, Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat) 

Presenting arms 

T he army deseives credit 
for bringing a semblance 
ol normalcy in Assam (Now 
Yoii'rr Idlkini;. .T -flNtnem¬ 
ber) Alter a period ol five 
yciirs, Durga Puja was cele¬ 
brated with enthusiasm 
It is imperative that the 
army slays on m Assam until 
the in.FA menace is com¬ 
pletely eradicated Any talks 
that are held walh the I .'LPA 
would be similar to recognis¬ 
ing their demands as being 
legitimate If the army is 
withdrawn loo quickly and 
the insurgency movement is 
rejuvenated, they would be 
peii'ectly justified in lekis- 
ing to go to Assam again. 
Mushtaq Ahmed, Dibrugarh 
(Assam) 

■ Operation Rhino has not 
brought peace lo the stale ol 
As.sam. The: 'ate is a minia¬ 
ture India in itself with seve¬ 
ral castes, cultures and relig¬ 
ions co-cxisting. It Just lacks 
the infrastructure that would 
lead to development. 

The people have been 
exploited and this has led to 
the deplorable situation in 


the state Insurgency has 
been the fallout. 

The Ul.l A leel that they 
arc truly acting in the best 
interests ot the people ol 
Assam Ifthe Centre had 
paid closer attention to the 
slate, organisations like the 
Ld.I-A would not have been 
able lo flourish 
K. Barooah, Guwahatl (Assam) 


Officers and 
gentie men? 


T he police have gone out 
of control (Bully lor you' 
27 October—2 November) 
To check the misuse of 
power by the police and the 
misuse of the police by those 
in power, a monitoring com¬ 
mittee consisting ol responsi¬ 
ble citi/cns t)( the locality 

Poliea In action: anfOrcIng 
tha law 


emtEt 



should be attached to every 
police station. 

Now that the government 
has started recognising con¬ 
sumer foninis. It should also 
approve of committees of 
this kind. 

S.A. Veerapandlan, Thanjavur 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Harmed forces? 


A n army should not only 
be strong but also have 
the ability to strike fear into 
the hearts of enemy troops 
(f he ail VC' of Sri Lanka. 27 
()ctober--2 November). 

Just having dazzling uni- 
lorms and sophisticated wea¬ 
ponry will not sufllce. Every 
comb,itant from the lower 
tanks on up must have u men- 


|l < BS.. 



Tha IPKF:they triad 

tality comprising conicpt- 
ment. patriotism, dignity 
and self-rcspccl. 

N.P. Kalyanam, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


The photograph carried 
along with the article 
Judge in the dock, 

(I()~I6 November) is 
that of Justice K. 
Ramaswamy and not that 
ofV. Ramaswami about 
whom the write-up h 
about. We sincerely ap(h 
logisefor the error and \ 

the damagi that may 
have been caused to Justi¬ 
ce K. Rammwamy’s 
reputfttion. 

—-Editor 


















GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANTSiNQH 


Sarmad, the faqeer 

Remembering the great Sufi saint 


Across the road from 
the steps leading to 
the eastern entrance of 
the royal mosque. 
Jama Masjid, of Delhi 
IS a small dar^ah pain¬ 
ted bright green and is 
therefore known as Mian Harey Bharey. 
It contains the tomb of the Sufi saint. .Sar- 
mad A tew paces lurther is the tomb of 
Maiilana Abul Kalam ,A/ad, who was an 
admirer of .Sarmad. In the international 
seminar on .Sufism held in the capital, 
amongst the many erudite papers read 
was the one by Maulana A/ad on Sar¬ 
mad written in 1^10 and illustrated by 
his ruhaw translated from Persian into 
English by Dr Syeda Saiyadain 
Hameed. currently a Nehai research 
fellow. 

Not very much is known about Sar¬ 
mad .Maulana Azad’s 20-page profile 
has a lot about Islam and Sufism but 
only a lew lines on Sarmad. Since Sar¬ 
mad fell foul of Emperor Aurangz.eb, 
contemporary Muslim histonans almost 
blotted out references to him from their 
records. All we know is that he was pro¬ 
bably an Armenian Jew from Iran who 
was converted to Islam fairly early in his 
life. He came to India as a trader. We are 
not sure whether he first settled in Surat, 
A/imabad (Patna) or Thatla. The stron¬ 
ger probability is that it was in Sindh 
where seeds of Sufism Ijad been sown 
earlier. He was a man of learning and giv¬ 
en to composing poetry; according to 
himself, in the style of Hafiz and Omar 
Khayyam. 

Soon after his arrival in India he fell 
madly in love with a Hindu boy, gave up 
his business to devote himself entirely to 
his beloved. Such relationships were not 
unusual among mystics; they distingui¬ 
shed hhq-e-majuazi (earthly love) and 
Ishq-e-haqiqi (divine love). He divested 
him.sclf of all his clothes and roamed 
about stark naked in the Sindh desert. 
Slowly he made his way to the capital. 
His fame spread as a God-possessed 
white, naked dervish. A contemporary 
A^cler records his presence as 
i firangistan-o-Amin hood (his 

■Ma i was Armenia in the continent of 


Europe)." No more. 

The white dervish roaming about nak¬ 
ed in the bitter cold of Delhi’s winters 
and the scanng heat of summer became 
a familiar figure in the city. His rubais 
were on the lips of the people. He attract¬ 
ed the attention of the heir-apparent, 
Prince Dara Shikoh, who was much into 
mysticism and became one of his favou¬ 
rites At the same time he became an eye¬ 
sore to Dara .Shikoh’s brother. Aurang- 
zeb. who was a rival contender to Empe¬ 
ror Shah Jahan’s Peacixik Throne as 
well as to the orthodox mullahs who sup¬ 
ported him 

Sarmad made no secret of his love lor 
the Hindu boy 
O Sarmad! 

In religion you have caused 
Strange disruption. 

Sacrificed your faith 
To an intoxicating glance 
Your wealth and riches with humility 
and devotion. 

You have surrendered to your idol 
worship. 

He found no contradiction between 
his love for a mortal and love of God. 
Although hundreds of friends 
Have become my foes 
The friendship of one 



has given secunt;^to my soul 
Rejecting many I have embraced the One 
At last 

1 am He and He is me. 

He was fully conscious of censure 
against him' 

It IS wrong. 

Certainly wrong, wrong today, wrong 
tomorrow 

To trust the promises of this world 
Do not ask 

bor the manuscript of my story, , 
Erroneous spelling. 

Erroneous calligraphy 
Mistaken meaning, mistaken style. 

■Sannad could not care less for public 
opinion' 

By the grace of God 
Have 1 always been content. 

From a load of barley-bread 
I have drawn strength 
Afraid neither of the world nor religion. 
Sitting in a corner of the tavern 
1 am I ree' 

In many of his rubais he explains his 
nakedness: 

If my piety is for my Friend 

What use to me is the chaplet of beads or 

sacred thread'.' 

This cloak of Peshmina hides 
A hundred sins. 

To keep this weight on my shoulders 
Is the ultimate shame. 

When Dara Shikoh was defeated and 
fled the capital, Sarmad stayed on in 
Delhi to face the wrath of Aurangzeb 
and the Ulema. He was first charged 
with going about naked. The Ulema 
were for convicting and jailing him. 
Aurangzeb did not agree as he felt naked¬ 
ness was not a serious enough crime 
against Islam to deserve the kind of 
punishment he felt Sarmad deserved for 
supporting Dara Shikoh. A more serious 
charge of refusing to pronounce the full 
creed of the Islamic faith was brought 
against hink Sarmad pleaded guilty. A 
falwa was pronounced on him and he 
was sentenced to death unless he recant¬ 
ed his heresy. He refused to do so and 
was beheaded near the spot where he is 
buried. This was in 1681—three years 
after Aurangzeb had ascended the 
throne. • 

/ ____ 
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want elections to be 
postponed in Punjab. 

P, V. Narasimha Rao. 
Prime Minister 

■ Bangladesh is not like 
Pakistan which is training 
terrorists in a bid to divide 
our country. Bangladesh is 
our friendly neighbour. 

JVOTJ Basu, West Bengal 
chi^minister,on the 
contemioHS Tin Bi^a issue 


'■ V.P. Sio|^ is ttying to 
. Mn Congress. But as 
-long as I am there he woift 


SiKasaSHMim.C(mgress 

jietuler. 

‘V - 1 

PKodiifig deter Rtt 

Ayodhya 

riB^IiwUl viiMtl9ietei^e 
tiii^tiext'.awk. - 


■ People criticise irte for 
. usii^'my aircraft, but 

shouid I ride'a buffaJo all 
my file just because I am a 
Yaday? 

LulooPsasaoYaoav. 
Bihar minister ■ 

■ MrQiitftbe 
tiewlyi4)p(Hintied.I^injab 
■police'cMef) will first 
silence the Sikhs and if . 
elections 


I 




torigthem. 

SiMRANJEET SlNGH MaNN , 
Akali leader 

■ Minority communalism 
is as dangerous as 
fundamentalism of the 
majority community. 

NURULHA-mWesf 
Bengal Governor 

■ The government has not. 
been insensitive to die 
complaints of excesses. 
Action has been takeii 
against erring personnel. 

S.'Q.CwUMi',UnioH%ome~ 
minister, on aiiegations 
that thearmy was 
crnnmieting&dtssesM 
KashnirmdPmjab 

■ It's netiher bKBa'nor.- ;. 

South APirlca who really 
won. It is theoccasion^..f.>' 
■wasthevictoc. •; 

'AuBACH^monogerijf" ^-r: 
iheS^n^AfSrfam cf^iaU: 
team, the l^^ 


matches ;, 

■ Oneof the 
disKlvantages of having 
these boorish looks is that I 
tend to Iw typecast as a 
lover boy even if I wish to 
pli^ another kind of role. 

Kumar 0 AURAV,)!fm actor 

■ I am putting on weight 
already. That’s the only 
thing that has chaitged. 


AxmrASmcHifiirn 

iKtreta^onhersnaniage, 
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Raiding for Radu 

The security agencies draw a blank in their search for the 
kidnapped Romanian diplomat 



he in Punjab 
arc questions 


ore than 45 days later, 
there’s no trace of the 
kidnapped Romanian 
diplomat, Lilviu Radu. 
Is he alive and well? Is 
or Pakistan? These 


bedevilling sleuths of 
the Intelligence Bureau (IB), Delhi, the 
Punjab Police and the Border Security 
Force (BSF). 

Each day, at the special cell set up in 
the IB headquarters, one more piece of 
information comes up that fits into the 
million-piece Radu jigsaw. But Ajit 
Kumar Doval—-it joint director m the IB 
and head of the operations to free the 
Romanian—can’t wait till he has the 
whole picture. 

It’s a matter of life and death, after all. 

Some things are clear, of course. 

• The chubby, bespectacled Romanian 
charge d’affaires is alive. At any rate, 
the IB IS certain about this. 

• He’s in a house in Jalandhar. Attempts 
have been made to slip him across the 
border to Pakistan. A last try was made 
on 6 November. But the BSF foiled this. 

• Nine persons mastenninded the abduc¬ 
tion. The IB has their names. They arc; 
Manjinder Singh, Prilam Singh Sekhon, 
Daya Singh, Jaspal Singh, Dev Pal 
Singh, Hari Singh Khalsa, one Sharma 
and Kuldeep Singh Sandhu. Dev Pal 
Singh was killed in a dramatic, mid-day 
shootout in Connaught Place. 
Khalsa and Sharma were picked up in 
Faridabad and Jahangirpun in West 
Delhi on the basis of tip-offs provided 
by the Punjab Police. They arcbeinggril- 
led in the IB’s interrogation centre at 
Red Fort. 

• Sixteen crack commandos of the 
National Security Guards (NSG) have 
been kept ready to swoop down on the 
remaining kidnappers’ hideouts. Two 
raids have already been conducted on 
suspected places. But the security 
agencies haven’t met with success. 

Radu isn’t free. 

This isn’t surprising. The Q-October 
lap was executed with great pneci- 
h from the start. Officials disclose 



Radu In captivity: a pictura of confidanca 


that the kidnappers, most probably of 
the Khalistan Commando Force (KCF), 
took five houses on rent. They knew 
their geography well For, two residen¬ 
ces were located m .Sadiq Nagar, and 


one each in Vikaspuri, Pitampura and 
Vasant Vihar. This is a nice spread of ter¬ 
ritory that makes police surveillance 
difficult. 

This was the first handicap for the 


The abduction drama ■ What Inipiu'iicd wiwn 


9 October: Radu is kidnapped 
from his Jor Bagh residence in 
Delhi. 

11 October: Four Sikh militant 
groups—Khalistan Liberation 
Front (KLF).KLF(Panjwar 
faetbn), the Bhindranwale 
Tiger Force and the Sikh 
Students Federation—claim 
reponsibility. 

12 October: Two youths walk 
Into UNI office and deliver a 
brown envelope containing 
pictures of Radu with the 


militants. The KLF warns that 
the diplomat wilt be killed if Sikh 
extremists facing death 
sentences for assassinating 
Gen. Vaidya are not releas^. 

13 October: Catherina Radu, 
the diplomat’s wife, a(x;uses the 
Government of India of showing 
a "lack of response". 

* 

14 October: Police officials 
oppose the release of the 
militants, saying that such a .: 
move will boost the morale of. 
theextremtets. 


i<r' 
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Delhi Police when they were called in to 
the scene of the kidnap. They got intima¬ 
tion of It on the home ministry wires and 
that too a full three hours after the inci¬ 
dent. Delhi's police commissioner Arun 
Bhagat is acknowledgedly livid about 
this. As he told Si'ndav in an interview: 
"First, wc got late to the spot. And, 
second, my force can’t provide personal 
protection to every Indian or foreign 
VIP" 

Anyway, that late response helped the 
kidnappers in the getaway. Investigators 
say Radu was swiftly moved from house 
to house and was probably spirited off to 
Punjab a week alter the incident, on I ft 
October. It was the same day the Delhi 
Police killed D<'v Pal .Singh Thereafter, 
the trail gets cold. And confusing 
IB officers say the KCF men took 
Radu to Chandigarh I'wo houses were 
raided there but the N.SO drew a Wank. 
Then, on 30 October, N.SG personnel 
stormed three houses in .Sadiq Nagar. 
Does this mean Radu was brought back 
to Delhi? Or was the raiding party acting 
on a tip-olf to apprehend the conspira¬ 
tors. and not necessarily rescue Radu’ 
The IB is tight-lip^ied. 

A nd with reason A top intelligence 
official alleged that information 
was leaking to the kidnapper- 
s—through the Delhi Police. True or 
not. it reveals the huge distrust one agen¬ 
cy has for the other in the Radu case 
And it has been on show in each of the 
six meetings of the high-level commit¬ 
tee headed by the Cabinet secretary, 
Naresh Chandra. .Samples: 

• Officials from the foreign office's pro- 


16 October: KLF sets 19 
October as the deadline for the 
release of the militants. 

17 October: Akaii Dal(M) 
chief Simranjeet Singh Mann 
demands the release of the 
terrorists. 

19 October: Romania 
requests Pakistan to use its 
influence over the militants to 
secure Radu's release. 

16 November: No 

breakthrough in sight yet. 


tocol section have accused b<>lh IB and 
the Research & Analysis Wing (RAW) 
of providing "outdated information" cal¬ 
culated to mislead. But for this. Radu 
could have been freed long ago, they 
say "The Romanians have approached 
everyone from the Americans to the 
Russians to the Pakistanis because they 
think we're incapable, "a senior diplo- 


niques against detection. Take the mat¬ 
ter of the photographs of Radu in captivi¬ 
ty simultaneously released by UNI and 
PTI. 

The first impression was that they had 
been taken at the house of a Kashmiri 
somewhere in West Delhi. Then other 
theories were floated; some plausible, 
others bi/.arre. Now the truth is out. 



Tb« white Mamti car that was used In the kidnapping being 
examined by forenalc experts: taking sharp look 


mat told the Nuresh Chandra committee. 
"We've lost face iniemationally." 

• The Delhi Police has also lambasted 
the IB for its lailurc to provide 
intelligence. 

• There’s no love lost between the IB 
and RAW either. In>,idcrs say Arun Bha- 
gal IS rooting against the IB at the instiga¬ 
tion ol RAW Bhagat was a lormer 
RAW official 

.Such bureaucratic infighting is inevit¬ 
able in an operation the size of the Radu 
one Three hundred and fifty field agenis 
have been detailed, 24 hours a day to 
grab leads Between Rs7and8 lakhs have 
been s|-)ent. And Doval, thejoint director 
in the IB and a hxal "kidnapping 
expert", is apparently sifting mountains 
of data and information to pull that elu¬ 
sive Radu out. "He hasn't slept since 9 
October," confes.sed a top IB official. 
"And he’s the best we have." 

A t the same time, Doval has no mean 
opponents. Right through the Radu 
saga, the KCF men have been one step 
ahead of the intelligence organisations. 
And they have specially marshalled tech¬ 


The photographs were taken in a mov¬ 
ing liTJck Radu was made to sit with his 
abductors at the back of it. A roughly- 
hewn shawl or blanket made the back¬ 
ground. But most clever of all, the snaps 
were taken with a polarnid came¬ 
ra And Polaroid prints don't easily 
lend theniselvcs to enlargements. .So 
detectives had no way of getting more 
Irom the photographs 

All this would have remained a myste¬ 
ry if Sharma and Khalsa hadn’t been 
interrogated. They have spoken much, 
in the words of a senior IB officer. Even 
minute details have been revealed. "But 
Radu's IcKation is not known 
to them, " said an interrogator. "He’s 
being apparently moved from place to 
place twice in a day." The IB depends 
much on what Sharma and Khalsa will 
spill. But going by the past capacity of 
Radu's captors to surprise, nothing can 
be taken for granted. It’s a battle of wits. 
And Ajit Kumar Doval and his hosse- 
s arc wearily settling down for a long 


M. V.Sakhar/ New Delhi. 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


In defeat, jubilation 


Those who hurst crackers after Sharjah were not celebrating a 
Pakistani victory—but rejoicing at India's defeat 



Those pop sociolo¬ 
gists who suggest¬ 
ed that competi¬ 
tive sports is a 
gentlemanly sub’ 
stitutc to war were 
obviously unmind¬ 
ful of the awesome 
implications of 
cricket matches 
between India and Pakistan. Far from 
being merely a tussle between leather 
and willow, the statistical dimensions of 
which arc faithfully recorded in Wilder), 
these subcontinental encounters have 
rapidly been transformed into logical 
extensions of the proxy war that is being 
fought in the battlefields of Punjab, 
Kashmir and Ayodhya. 

The shifting laws of the game arc pain¬ 
fully apparent. The desecration of the 
pitch at the Wankhade stadium would, 
in normal circumstances, have resulted 
III a monumental popular outcry and ser¬ 
ved to isolate the avowed modem day 
followers of Chhatrapati Shivaji. But 
apart from the predictable indignation 
voiced by cosmopolitan leader writers 
in the columns of the Fnglish language 
press, there was hardly a ripple of pro¬ 
test. F)n the contrary, the stridency of 
Bal Thackeray was accepted without 
demur by nearly every one, including the 
government, in the aftcmiath of 
Pakistan’s victory in the Asia Cup at 
Sharjah. Hven the viKal secularists who 
have traditionally viewed the reduction 
of political tension between India and 
Pakistan as a necessary condition of 
communal amity at home, concurred. 
There was, m fact, a demand—and not 
from the saffron brigade—of a blanket 
five-year ban on all India-Pakistan 
cricket matches. 

To view this perverse national consen¬ 
sus as a churlish consequence of two suc¬ 
cessive defeats in the playing fields’of 
Sharjah would amount to a colossal mis¬ 
reading of reality. India is tixi familiar 
jvith humiliation and defeat in cricket to 
abruptly retreat into self-imposed spells 
denial and isolationism. It did not. 


after all, take Madhavrao Scindia too 
long to offset the disappointment of one 
cancelled lour with the thrills of pioneer¬ 
ing the re-entry of South Africa into the 
international sporting fraternity. And 
judging by the mood of the one lakh or 
so spectators at the Eden Gardens, it 
would have made very little difference 
had Allan Donald despatched Sanjay 


loony discovering imaginary fifth 
columns in Mohammed All Road. A let¬ 
ter to The Telegraph from an irate citiz¬ 
en protesting against the unseemly jubi¬ 
lation of some people in Calcutta on the 
tK'casion of Pakistan’s victory in Shar¬ 
jah has triggered a fierce controversy 
over the relationship between sports and 
patriotism There is no apparent unani- 
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Manjrekar and Sachin Tendulkar back 
to the pavilion with successive delive¬ 
ries. What seemed to matter to Jyoti 
Basu and the otherwise bored citizenry 
of Calcutta was neither apartheid nor 
jingoism, but good clean fun. 

T 'o locate the real reasons for the over¬ 
whelming relief at the cancellation 
of the Paki.stani tour it is first necessary 
to overcome the squeamishness that is 
the hallmark of the Indian intelligentsia 
and call a spade a spade. Bal Thackeray 
did so with inimitable bluniness in his 
interview to Sunday : "You can’t live 
here as Pakistanis and burst crackers 
when India loses," brushing aside the 
counter-argument of exhilaration in Sou¬ 
thall each time India thrashes England at 
Lords. Nor was Thackeray a solitary 


mity of views, but it would seem that the 
Shiv Sena chiefs utterances have a very 
wide responsive echo. 

It would, of course, be preposterous 
to extend the isolated acts of Islamic flag- 
waving into the generalisation that all 
Indian Muslims entertain a .soft comer 
for Pakistan and that, in the final ana¬ 
lysis, their commitment to India is su.s- 
pecl. Even at the height of the Pakistan 
movement, there was a substantial mino- 
nty of Muslims who did not waver in 
their commitment to akhaiui Bharat. 
Besides the Khan brothers in the NWFP 
(North-West Frontier Province), the.se 
included representatives of the ultra¬ 
orthodox Deoband school for whom pan- 
Islamism rather than Pakistan was para¬ 
mount. The pre-Independence Congress 
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also enifredinui dubious poliilcal under¬ 
standings with organisations such as the 
Ahrars—who denounced Jmnah as 
Kafir i ,4c«/n —and the fanatical Khak- 
sars whose leader, Allaina Mashriqi, 
I(K)ked on his group as a vanant of the 
Na/i SS In addition, there were the 
dc'elasse Communists such as Muzaffar 
Ahmed and Sapad /aheer who had little 
time or patience with political Islam 

The list does not end here. It would be 
obscene to even suggest that politicians 
such as A K. Antulay, Ghulam Nabi 
A/ad and Mufti Mohammed Sayeed— 
their other shortcomings 

notwithstanding—are diluted in their 
patriotism, Kven Ral Thackeray would 
(ind it impossible to lump them in the 


berated through minority niohallas in 
the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, areas w hich had no remote 
possibility of being incorporated in 
Pakistan Shorn of backroom manoeuve- 
nngs and imperial power play, India was 
partitioned on 14 August, 1947 because 
collective Muslim opinion throughout 
the subcontinent favoured it Pakistan 
w-as the first powerful expression of an 
embryonic democracy. 

T he feeling of intense guilt that this 
emotive miscalculation generated 
evaporated to a large extent amid the ove- 
rall mood of triumph of the Bangladesh 
war. Whereas the steady trickle to Paki¬ 
stan had persisted uninterruptedly till 



Far from being merely a 
tussle between leather and 
willow, these 

subcontinental encounters 
have rapidly been 
transformed into logical 
extensions of the proxy war 
that is being fought in the 
batdefields of Punjab, 
Kashmir and Ayodhya 
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category ol "green serpents". And this is 
not to include the einment jurist, M.C. 
C’hagla, who blessed the formation of 
the BJP in Bombay m 1980, and Sikan- 
der Bakht and Arif Beg who are import¬ 
ant members of that party. 

But drawing up an impressive list of 
Muslims whose 'patriotic credentials 
equal those of Thackeray does not 
resolve the bitterness of history. Having 
never accepted the logic of partition, the 
folk memory of India remains coloured 
by the realisation that the overwhelming 
majority of the Muslim electorate endor¬ 
sed the two-nation theory in the election 
of 1946. And it was not merclv the 
Muslims of Punjab, Sindh and Bengal 
who were moved to declaim "ladke 
tenge Pakistan". The tragedy of Indian 
Muslims is that Jinnah’s appeal rever¬ 


the 1965 war—the Pakistani Test 
cnckeier. Asif Iqbal, forexample, migra¬ 
ted from Hyderabad .is late as 
I960—-the creation of Bangladesh and 
the growth of regionalism in the other 
wing put an abrupt end to prospects ol 
migration to the so-called land of the 
pure. The average Muslim could no lon¬ 
ger cnlcrlain the schizoid luxury of vot¬ 
ing for the Congress all the while look¬ 
ing to Pakistan as a distant symbol of 
unfullilled expectations Ihc time, m 
short, was ripe for the formal integration 
of Muslims into the mainstream of Indi¬ 
an nationalism. 

On her part, Indira Gandhi grasfx;d 
the new mood by crafting acoalition bas¬ 
ed on an idea of resurgent India on the 
one hand and economic opportunities on 
the other. Unfortunately, the new vision 


died with the excesses of the Emergency 
and the heightened inefficiencies of sta- 
tism. What grew in its stead were two 
currents: one that appropriated the 
vision of a new India bound together by 
cultural nationalism, and the other that 
highlighted the charms of separateness 
and autonomy. One was represented by 
the BJP and. in part, by the Congress, the 
othci was epitomised by a benign 
V.P.Singh presiding over a photograph 
of Simranjit Singh Manft. Syed Shaha- 
buddm and Sulaiman Sait clutching at 
the sword of minority unity. One invok¬ 
ed the universality of "Vande Mata^ 
ram", the other stressed the iniquitous 
potential of Hinduism. One was decried 
as communal, while the other was laud¬ 
ed as secular. It is this battle for resurgen¬ 
ce that is being fought, with uneven 
degrees of intensity, at the hustings, at 
seminars, in the press, m Kashmir. Pun¬ 
jab and the by-lancs of Aryavarta. 

Por the Muslim community, this ideo¬ 
logical war of attrition presented unique 
openings. Having been left out in the 
cold, both politically and economically, 
by four decades of Nchruvian tokenism, 
there was the attr.ictive prospect of re¬ 
integration with the mainstream of Indi¬ 
an nationalism A gesture ol friendship 
m Aytxihya, a formal declaration of soli¬ 
darity with the forces of national unity in 
Kashmir and Punjab and a willingness 
to distance itself from the forces that arc 
on the ascent in Iran and Pakistan would 
have effectively removed the basis of 
communal distrust and conflict. In more 
symbtilic terms, it would have also impli¬ 
ed a repudiation of Aurangzeb and a 
rediscovery of the lost inheritance of 
Darn .Shukoh 

Tragically, the opponunity appears to 
have been missed yet .igain. By falling 
prey to the rhetoric of the Shahi Imam, 
the manipulations of Syed .Shuhabuddin 
and the deviousness of V.P.Singh, the 
Muslim community has steered away 
from the path of a historic rapprtxrhe- 
ment. The secularist ire against "majori¬ 
ty communalism" has been instantly 
grasped by those in the community int¬ 
ent upon a "Muslim Indian" participa¬ 
tion in the fragmentation of Indian 
nationhood. Jinnuh's legacy has been 
buried, but a new separatism masquerad¬ 
ing as secularism has taken its place. 

Those who burst crackers after Shar¬ 
jah were not celebrating a Pakistani vic¬ 
tory. they were rejtiicing at another 
defeat of India. • 
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PERSONAUTY 


Making 
waves ’ 


Mamata Bhnerjee hits 
the road—but it isn 7 
for votes 


B 


! 


T ake this. It was rush hour and 
Rashbehari Avenue, one of 
Calcutta’s busy streets, was 
chock-a-bUK.‘k with cars and 
buses parked bumper to buqj- 
per. There was a massive traffic jam. 
Nothing unusual. Only this time the 
chaos had been caused by a group of 
people squatting on the road. Their aim 
apparently was to draw the attention of 
the authorities to the pitiable condition 
of the city’s roads. The police swung 
into action but the protestors, mostly 
locals with no political affiliations, were 
adamant. Soon, the hootings of a pilot 
car could be heard. 

Surely a VIP had arrived and the cops 
geared up for action. But before the uni¬ 
formed men could drag the demonstra¬ 
tors away and clear the road, out popped 
a head from an off-white Ambassador. It 
was Mamata Banerjee, the Union mini¬ 
ster of sptirts and youth affairs, on her 
way to attend a party function. She 
alighted from the car and hastily made 
her way to the trouble spot. The protes¬ 
tors rushed forward with their com¬ 
plaints and before the policemen could 
grasp what was happening, the minister 
made herself comfortable on the road 
along with the squatters. "It’s for a genui¬ 
ne cause," she told them, "and 1 am with 
you all." A cry of victory went up. The 
cops looked completely bewildered. 
And no one seemed quite bothered 
about the traffic snarl anymore. 

There was a slight change in the sett¬ 
ing a couple of weeks back. In the midst 
of the action this time were 40 poor fami¬ 
lies housed in the premises of East India 
Studio, a rundown building on Moore 
Avenue. The protagonist, of course, was 
the Union minister. On the morning of 
28 September, a host of income-tax 
officials'and policemen arrived with a 
number of trucks in tow. Flashing a 
departmental order, one of the tax offi- 
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cers asked the residents to vacate the pre¬ 
mises, which they claimed was income- 
tax property. While some of them 
resisted, others got in touch with Mama- 
ta Baneijee, who was luckily in town. 

She rushed to the place and tried hard 
to dissuade the revenue officials from 
going ahead with their plans. A large 
number of people who had by then gathe¬ 
red at the site joined voices with the mini¬ 
ster, But when the tax officers seemed 
detennined and tried to force their way 
in, a scuffle ensued. The team of course 
had 10 beat a hasty retreat. It was victory 
once again for Mamata Banerjec. But 
later, one of the revenue officials filed 
an FIR with the local piolice alleging that 


the people. If 1 do not look after their inte¬ 
rests, why will they vote for me the next 
time?" 

S ound logic. In fact, her gut sense has 
helped Mamata a lot to stay afloat in 
the politics of a state which is a Marxist 
bastion and where the Congress’ presen¬ 
ce IS restneted to the urban areas. In fact, 
over the last one year, Mamata Banerjee 
has been the rallying point of all anti-left 
demonstrations and ptjpular program¬ 
mes in West Bengal. Thus, when Jyoti 
Basu’s Left Front government decided 
to hand over a large stretch of green in 
the heart of the city to a private promoter 
to pul up a Disney land-type amusement 


Bancijee’s greatest political asset. And 
she is well aware of this. That’s why she 
has hinted on a number of occasions in 
the past few months that her duties in 
Delhi were cutting her off from the 
people and she would be only too happy 
to return to her home slate. 

T hose not familiar with Mamata 
Banerjee’s style of functioning may 
have been taken aback by the fact that a 
Union minister should lead a procession 
through the streets or squat on the roads 
with a group of demonstrators or even 
enter into a scuffle with revenue officia¬ 
ls determined to evict homeless fami¬ 
lies. "But that’s been my way ever since 


he had been beaten up by 
the Union minister. The 
incident created a ensis 
of sorts within the central 
government—income-ta- 
X officials throughout the 
country struck work, 
demanding an apology 
from the minister-—but 
Mamata Banerjee seem¬ 
ed unfazed. "I had taken 
up a people’s cause. 1 am 
their representative and 1 
will sec to it that their inte¬ 
rests arc protected. I will 
stand by them even if I 
have to quit the govern¬ 
ment," she said later. 

If there’s one Union 
minister who has been 
making waves outside 
the office, it’s certainly 
Mamata Banerjee. Fire¬ 
brand. Rable-rouser. 
Even a Joan of Arc. 
Mamata had all these 
labels attached to her 
before walking into her 
spacious chamber at 
Shastn Bhavan five 



I joined ptdiiics in the 
Seventies," she recalls. 
"That’s when I was in col¬ 
lege in Calcutta. 1 saw the 
only functional union 
was the Marxist union. 1 
gathered a few of m)*fel- 
low students and formed 
a Chhatra Panshad union 
to counter them. I perso¬ 
nally went round asking 
the girls to join up with 
me. It was a runaway suc¬ 
cess ." 

But though Mamata 
Banerjee was a regular in 
the state party circles 
from her college days, it 
was not till she was given 
a ticket to contest fforfi 
the prestigious Jadavpur 
Lok Sabha constituency 
in 1984 that people got to 
really hear of her. And 
that too by default, only 
because Mamata Baner¬ 
jee was pitted against the 
formidable Marxist bar¬ 
rister. Somnath Chatter- 
jee, in an area , which 


months back. Her stint as member of Par¬ 
liament between 1984 and 1989 had 
already cast her in the image of an outs¬ 
poken rebel who was equally unkind to 
both her supporters and critics. Now. 
she acquired one more: a minister with a 
mission. But more important perhaps 
was that she gave a new dimension to the 
image of a minister we are familiar with; 
laidback, easy-going and almost certain¬ 
ly cut off from the masses who have elec¬ 
ted him. Despite her pressing engage¬ 
ments in the capital. Mamata has, at least 
till now, always found time to attend to 
the problems back home. Her reasoning 
is quite simple: "I have been elected by 


park much against the wishes of the 
people^ rt was left to the Union sports 
minister to build up a determined move¬ 
ment against the project. .She spent most 
of her time in Calcutta all of last fort¬ 
night, organising demonstrations and 
trying to persuade the Marxists to 
review the .scheme 

"My opposition to the amusement 
park is not u politically-motivated 
move," she says, arguing that she would 
have done the same even if there was a 
Congress government in West Bengal. 
Political observers who have been fol¬ 
lowing her career feel that it is this "con¬ 
cern for the grassroots" that is Mamata 


was considered an impregnable corti- 
munist fortress. "Even my own partym- 
en were surprised that the Congress high 
command should nominate me when 
there were so many veterans around But 
Rajiv Gandhi had heard of me a lot and 
he had faith in what I was doing," claims 
Mamata. 

The 1984 parliamentary polls were 
easily the watershed in Mamata Baner- 
jee’s political career. She took the cam¬ 
paigning very seriously, moving from 
door to door asking the electorate to vote 
for her. As for Somanth Chatterjee, he 
had taken his victory for granted the 
moment the Congress announced its 
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nominee from Jadavpur, But when the 
results were tlctldied, Mamata surprised 
everyone by winning the scat by over 
20,000 votes The Marxists promptly 
attributed the upset to the Indira sympa¬ 
thy wave. 

In Parliament. Mamata lived up to her 
image ol an outspoken crusader. "Of 
course, initially. I was quite over-awed 
by the changed situation But once I settl¬ 
ed down. 1 came into my own." she recal¬ 
ls. There was never a dull moment in the 
Hou.se when .Mamata rose up to speak. 
.She was particularly harsh with the 
Marxist members, but did not spare even 
her own partymen "My job certainly 
was not to defend the government on 
cvety count, riien the purpose of a parli¬ 
amentary session is lost. I considered it 
my duty to bring any injustice that was 


being done to the notice of the ministers 
and the members." But then, honesty is 
not always the best policy in politics and 
Mamata Banerjee’s outspokeness often 
landed the government in embarrassing 
situations. Once, she organised a dharmi 
outside the office of the then industry 
minister Vengal Rao to draw his atten¬ 
tion to the plight of the industnes in 
Bengal. The high command didn’t quite 
take Maniata’s gesture kindly, but what 
could one do when the cause was a just 


T he 1W1 polls came as a severe blow 
to Mamata .She lost the elections 
from Jadavpur. this time to the 
rPIlM)’s Malini Bhattacharya "The 
polls were heavily rigged." she alleges. 
But the defeat came as a blessing in dis- 


For the first 
time perhaps, 
Jyoti Basu has 
been forced to 
sit up and take 
notice of 
Mamata' 
Banerjee 
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guise It gave her the time she desperate¬ 
ly needed to consolidate her grassroots 
contacts. It was during this period that 
she emerged as the most important Con¬ 
gress leader m West Bengal, completely 
overshadow'ing the likes of Priya Rapjan 



1984 


Though Mamata 
Banerjee was a regular 
in the state party circles 
since the Seventies, this was really the first time 
people heard of her. She was the surprise 
Congress candidate for the prestigious Jadavpur 
Lok Sabha constituency, pitted against the 
veteran Marxist nominee, Somnath Chatterjee, 
who had never lost an election from an area 
which was till then considered a communist 
bastion. Even the state Congress leadership 
didn’t take her candidature very seriously. But 
Mamata immediately caught the attention of the 
j|i^sses by her unusual campaigning style: she 
wi^round plastering the walls with posters 
aitHliieeting the electorate in their houses 
personally. When the results were announced, 
Mamata surprised evetyone by defeating 
Chatterjee by over 20,000 votes. 


H Mamata Banerjee’s 
five-year stint in 
Parliament was an 

eventful one. There was never a dull moment in 
the Lok Sabha when this firebrand politician 
from Bengal rose up to speak. She was 
particularly harsh on the Marxists and back 
home, her communist rivals keenly followed the 
debates in Parliament especially if Mamata was 
among the speakers. Once, she even 
embarrassed her own partymen when she staged 
a demonstration outside the then industry 
minister Vengal Rao’s offjee in the capital to 
draw his attention to the plight of the industries 
in West Bengal. Though Mamata was censured 
by the high command, this action was lauded by 
many. In fact, both inside Parliament and 
outside, Mamata’s caustic tongue spared neither 
her rivals nor her supporters. 
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Das Munshi, Subrata Mukherjee—her 
mentor in the early days—or even the 
state party president S.S. Ray. Picking 
I on very fundamental public issues, she 
galvanised the masse.s against the com¬ 
placent Marxist rulers. For the first time 
HPI perhaps, Jyoti Basu and his comrades 
were forced to sit up and take notice of 
Mamata Banerjce. 

"I had to pay a heavy price for all this. 
The CPI(M) cadres were after my 
blood," she recalls. And on 16 August 
I last year they finally got her. The inci¬ 
dent which created ripples in the corri- 
I dors of power in Calcutta and Delhi 
. went this way. On that day, the Congress 
had called a bandh in the city to protest 
against the rigging of the municipal 
polls by the CPI(M). And Mamata 
Banerjee was leading a procession of a 


few hundred Congress supporters when 
CPl(M) hoodlums pounced on her with 
sticks and rods. Mamata Banerjce was 
severely injured and had to be in hospital 
for over three months. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
Mamata would get a party ticket to cont¬ 
est the 1991 parliamentary polls. What 
was in doubt was whether she would con¬ 
test from the Jadavpur constituency. She 
didn't. Instead she chose to contest the 
posh South Calcutta seat. Her rival this 
time was another CPI(M) heavyweight: 
the brilliant academician Biplab Dasgup- 
ta. Mamata won a landslide victory, 
trouncing Dasgupta by over 80,000 
votes. 

"But I didn’t expect that I would find 
a place in the Union Cabinet," Mamata 
recalls. How she made it to the swearing- 


in ceremony is of course history of sorts: 
Mamata was in Delhi on that day watch¬ 
ing the proceedings on the TV .screen. "I 
heard my name being called out. I imme¬ 
diately rushed to Rashtrapati Bhavan 
but the guards refused to let me in. They 
agreed only after I flashed my papers." 

Drama and controversy are the stuff 
that make Mamata Baneijee’s brand of 
politics. She has been criticised for 
resorting to the former a bit too often in 
order to conceal her hollowness as a poli¬ 
tician. What Mamata says is her genuine 
concern for the people, are dismissed as 
cheap gimmicks by her critics. And not 
all the criticism is biased. Now that she 
is a minister at the Centre, it will do well 
for Mamata Banerjee to tone down her 
adventurism. • 

R^yBi^ehl/Nmw OpIhImndCmIeutta 


DOWN BUT NOTOUT 


Jadavpur to the CPI(M)’s Malini Bhattacharya. 
But this defeat only helped her to consolidate 
her position in the state. At that time, the 
Congress in West Bengal was a divided house 
with rival party chieftains fighting each other, 
rather than uniting to take on the ruling Left 
Front government in the state. It was left to 
Mamata to build up public opinion against the 
misdeeds of the Marxists. She became the 
rallying point of ail anti-left demonstrations. In 
the process, however, she incurred the wrath of 
the communist cadres. Her house was raided and 
>in July last year she survived a murderous attack 
by CPI(M) hoodlums. Soon after, she was 
appointed president of the state Youth Congress 
by Rajiv Gandhi. 



South Calcutta seat, thrashing the Marxist 
academician, Biplab Da.sgupta, by a convincing 
margin. And when Narasimha Rao formed his 
Cabinet, she found a berth in it as the minister of 
state for sports and youth affairs. And in the 
short period that she has been in power, Mamata 
is already among the new regime’s most 
talked-about junior ministers. And despite her 
pressing engagements in Delhi, she has always 
found time to attend to the problems back home: 
be it preventing income-tax officials from 
evicting the poor and landless people from their 
homes, or organising massive demonstrations 
against the West Bengal government for its 
decision to convert a sports stadium into an 
amusement park. 



I 
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INOERMALHOTRA 


Winds of change 


Is Narasimha Rao looking for a new foreign minister? 


In J.N. (Mani) Dixit, 
the external affairs 
ministry will soon 
have a new foreign 
secretary and head of 
the foreign service. 
The welcome given to 
his appointment has 
been strikingly unanimous but by no 
means surprising. His ability, drive, pro¬ 
fessionalism and variegated experience 
had made him practically an unavoida¬ 
ble choice as Muchkund Dubey’s 
succes.sor. 

However, the question is whether 
Mani Dixit’s appointment as the chief of 
the foreign office bureaucracy is 
enough. Does not the South Block cry 
out for a change in the political leader¬ 
ship of the foreign office, too? 

The question, both important and pre¬ 
ssing, arises because Madhavsinh Solan- 
ki does not seem to have his heart in his 
present job. Or maybe he is not up to it. 
Perhaps the situation is a distressing 
combination of both these factors. What¬ 
ever die causes, the consequence is that 
we surely need a new Cabinet minister 
to take care of foreign affairs. 

Some readers of this column might 
remember that when Narasimha Rao 
had formed his Cabinet in June, I had 
expressed surprise at the allocation of 
the foreign affairs portfolio to Solanki. 
But the general expectation, which I sha¬ 
red, then was that he would soon pick up 
all that he needed to know to discharge 
his responsibilities. After all, he had 
been a successful chief minister of Guja¬ 
rat as also a senior minister at the Centre, 
with a stint as deputy chairman of the 
nanning Commission. Moreover, it tur¬ 
ned out that he was a keen student of 
history. 

But all the hopes pinned on Solanki 
have turned into dupes. His performan¬ 
ces have been uniformly lacklustre. He 
has made little impact within the Soudi 
Block or without In conversations with 
James Baker, the US secretary of state, 
in New York in September he did not 
exacUy dintinguish himself. He has 
made three "iwivate" visits to London— 
why. in heaven’s name, do so many liidi> 


an ministers hang around in Britain for 
no rhyme or reason? — without making 
the slightest attempt to establish contact 
with his British counterpart, Douglas 
Hurd, leave alone meet John Major. 
Reports that the Prime Minister's Office 
(PMO) has had to overrule several 
ambassadorial postings recommended 


to be made immediately look like being 
delayed. After all, horses cannot be 
changed in mid-stream. 

The Solanki sojourn in Moscow and 
the new phase in India’s relations with 
the Soviet Union, or whatever is left of 
it, will have to be discussed .separately. 
For the present, it will suffice to say that 
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by Solanki and Dubey speak for 
themselves. 

From all accounts, Narasimha Rao 
has at last realised that he does need a 
new foreign minister. According to the 
New Delhi grapevine, Solanki may be 
given some other responsibility as part 
of a mincH- Cabinet reshuffle. But 
because Parliament’s winter session 
begins on 20 November and Solanki is 
away in Moscow, the changes that need 
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those who were mindlessly talking 
about the "time-tested Indo-Soviet 
friendship" being immune from change 
ought to hang their heads in shame. 
Moscow’s decision to abandon past 
abstention on the issue of the South 
Asian nuclear weapon-free zone and to 
vote with Pakistan instead is a signific¬ 
ant pointer. So is the manner in which 
Solanki’s on-again, off-again trip to the 
Soviet Union eventually materialised. • 
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A new permissiveness 
sweeps advertising, 
publishing—and 
society 



S ex sells. Passion is the new 
fashion. Bare bodies mean 
big bucks. And when in 
doubt: trust in lust. 

The images arc bolder, the 
language brasher, the behaviour blatant¬ 
ly explicit. The colour of passion is no 
longer purple — psychedelic pink is 
more like it. Pooja Bedi snuggles sug¬ 
gestively on every street hoarding. 
Advertisers talk honestly about ‘the plea¬ 
sure of making love’. 

Magazines and newspapers overflow 
with features on varying forms of sexual 
behaviour. A reputed publisher prints 
torrid prose and tells critics that it isn’t 
pornography — it’s erotica. Fashion 
models flash breasts and designers exhi¬ 
bit clothes that reveal more than they 
conceal. 

Suddenly, sex is in the air. Twenty- 
five years after it swept the West, the 
sexual revolution has finally hit India. 
And there is no getting away from its 
effects. From advertising to cinema, 
from journalism to fashion, a new hones¬ 
ty and directness about sexual maUers is 
overhauling motes. Slocial behaviour is 
also changing. The traditional image of 
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the puritanical Indian is being unzipped 
to reveal a lustier, bustier persona. 

"Sexuality was always there, only 
today we are trying to accept it, whereas 
earlier we had been trying to put a lid on 
it," explains psychoanalyst Udayan 
Patel. "The old images are changing. , 
Earlier, the Hlms showed waves crash- i 
ing around rocks; everybody knew what 
they meant, but nobody talked about it. 
Today, the advertisements, the media, 
the films are more open about it." 

And how! 

"If drinking can suddenly become 
such an open, sociable event, can the 
obsession of mankind since the original 
temptation, sex, be far behind?" queries 
an article in the latest Stardust annual. 
"We do it, we talk about it, we think 
about it, we argue about it. It’s sex, and it 
drives us to delight and to distraction." 
proclaims Gladrags, the fashion magazi¬ 
ne from Bombay, inviting readers to 
write in and relate how their attitudes to 
sex have changed. Notes Gladrags glee¬ 
fully, "Our most intimate private 
moments are coming out of the bedroom 
and into the public domain". 

Sexologist Dr Prakash Kothari confir¬ 
ms that people are more sexually aware 
than ever before, but says that "the 
modem attitude towards sexuality is not 
^sudden ehtulige. but radier the result of 




a long struggle to throw off the shackles 
of ignorance and view the phenomenon 
in the light of reason". But, warns the 
doctor, "the films, advertisements, arti¬ 
cles and explicit pictures in the media 
provide only sexual titillation and no 
knowledge. The new .sexual revolution ' 
is alt very well, but it does little to erase 
the common misconceptions that 
persist." 
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It ’ s a my th that Indians are not forthco¬ 
ming about their .sex lives or that they 
arc sexually conservative," maintains 
Dr Mira Savara, a sociologist, who with 
statistician DrC.R. Sridhar recently con¬ 
ducted the Debonair sex survey. Explai¬ 
ning that surveys and studies on Indian 
.sexuality are almost non-existent, Sava¬ 
ra says she was quite surprised that their 
questionnaire elicited a deluge of replies 
— 1,424 respon.ses were analysed to 
reveal some extremely unexpected 
findings. 

T he controversial KamaSutra condom 
ads did not spati off the new sexual 
revolution; they are merely one more 
manifestation of it. The hoardings are so 
explicit that parents have complained to 
a school principal in Bombay that their 
children are exposed to what they term 
"an indecent hoarding" very close to 
their school. 

The campaign, devised by Lintas for 
JK Chemicals, attempts to sell a condom 
by selling sex, perhaps reflecting the 
new permis.sivene.ss more daringly than 
ever before. 'The campaign has created 
a sensation,” says K^y Katrak, execu¬ 
tive creative director, Lintas, smugly. 
"It’s the first time somebody’s gone dt 
out; using full colour and featuring sexy 
photographs." What’s more, it seems to 









Suddenly, sex 
is in the air. 
Twenty-five 
years after it 
swept the 
West, the 
sexual 

revolution has 
finally hit 
India 


have worked. 

"We’ve literally st)ld the product 
out," beams Katrak. Did the blat^t 
sexuality of the campaign worry Lintas. 
one of India’s largest and most respected 
ad agencies? No, answers Katrak, if the 
campaign is blatantly sexual, it's 
because it is about a sexually related pro¬ 
duct. "It is hard-nosed, hard-on stuff. 
We’re saying you whack it on when the 
moment comes." 

Oddly enough, Lintas feels that it 
hasn’t generated the kind of outrage that 
one might have expected. "This only 
goes to show that we have grown up 
finally," reasons Katrak. "There may 
a great deal of sexual inhibition in this 
country, but when it comes to brass 
tacks, people are not sexually 
conservative." 

Condom advertising has always .serv¬ 
ed as an effective thermometer to measu¬ 
re the sexual heat of a society. The pro¬ 
duct is blatantly sexual and yet, adverti¬ 
sers are often restrained by .social pressu¬ 
res from saying so. Through the Sixties, 
the advertising focused exclusively on 
married couples, ignoring a significant 
sector of the condom market; those 
indulging in pre-marital or extra-marital 
sex. By the Seventies, copywriters had 
begun to accept that condoms were not 
on par with mangalsutras. But even in 
the Eighties, sex was sold through 
romance, with couples in clouds, hold¬ 
ing roses or gambolling in fields filled 
with daisies. 

Last year, the Fiesta campaign for 
coloured condOms, associating different 
colours with days of the week, was consi¬ 
dered revolutionary, but the images 
were conservative, with a young couple 
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on the swing or pottering 
about in a garden. The 
message was still relative- 
ly puritanical because it 
sought to establish that 
the couple had a well- 
rounded relationship of 
which sex was only one 
part. 

And then came Kama- 
Sutra. with Pooja Bedi 
and Mark Robinson in 
suggestive poses. No lon¬ 
ger did the advertising 
attempt to sell a lifestyle. 

Now, it was sex for sex's 
sake. To forestall objec¬ 
tions from con.servative 
guardians of public 
morality, Lintas tied up 
the sexual content of the 
advertising to ancient 
Indian traditions by quot¬ 
ing from the Kama Sutra. 

Despite the fig leaf of 
historical continuity, the 
campaign was trend- 
setting in its content: how . rhangtn yniii 
best a woman was to be 
enjoyed or what turned on a man most. 
Using bold red in print and shocking 
pink on city hoardings, the ads were 
emblazoned with two black squiggles 
down the side, depicting sperm. The 
copy couldn't have been more direct: 
"Whether you believe that the dining 
table is the ultimate love-seat or that gre¬ 
en grass is a better alternative to satin 
sheets, you'll discover that KamaSutra 
condoms play along with your actions 
accordingly." 
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: relations between the sexes are now more open 


But Lintas considered the possibility 
that its consumers may be less liberated 
than its copywriters. Included in the 
advertising was the advice: "Just ask for 
KS", in case potential buyers baulked at 
saying "KamaSutra" in a crowded shop. 
Nevertheless, claims Katrak, "Nobo¬ 
dy’s asking for KS, they’re ail asking for 
KamaSutra!" 

So far, KamaSutra fans have even 
withstood the exces.ses of Lintas’ copy¬ 
writers. In a particularly daring ten-page 


supplement to thelatest is- 
.sue of Debonair that incl* 
udes nudie pictures JCatrak 
and company even lectu¬ 
re their consumers: "The 
Beatles and rock ’n’ roll 
and the sexual revolution 
ignored the condom to 
the dark side of the moon. 
And for years, there was 
an uncomfortable silen¬ 
ce. And then came Kama¬ 
Sutra." The rock ‘n’ roll 
imagery continues; 
"Because finally it's you 
who starts the fire." 

E ven two years ago. 

Lintas would not 
have devised such a cam¬ 
paign and most publica¬ 
tions would have thought 
twice about carrying it. 
Lintas executives were 
indignant that Sunday 
wanted to write about the 
campaign when the 
tore open group’s flagship, Anan- 
dahazar Patrika. had 
turned down the paid ads. But most 
English language publications have 
accepted them without a murmur. 

"The obvious answer to whether Indi¬ 
an advertising is becoming more permis¬ 
sive is yes," says Mohammad Khan, 
chairman and creative director of Enter¬ 
prise, which raised quite a few eyebrows 
with its Channs Spirit of Freedom cam¬ 
paign in the early Eighties. Khan elabo¬ 
rates that ads do not create standards of 
morality, but toa large extent are a refiec- 
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tion of life and the world we li\e in. So if 
we have a KainaSuira campaign in the 
Nineties, it is only a reflection of the per¬ 
missive attitude we have towards sex 
today. 

Of course, this phenomenon is restric¬ 
ted to the metropolitan cities. Admen arc 
uncertain of the respisnse that explicit 
ads would elicit in smaller towns like 
Kanpur or Lucknow, for instance. Khan, 
who thinks that KS is an excellent cam¬ 
paign. remembers being disgusted by 
the Fiesta one. "KamaSuira has been 
I handled sensitively, using a brand name 
with origins that delve into our own anci¬ 
ent culture and balancing that with ultra 
modern images of a couple making love 
to promote a birth-control method 
Great siufl'" 

"In a very small way. Indian advertis¬ 
ing has finally come of age," corrobora¬ 
tes Rajeev Aggarwal, managing director 
of Ncxus-liquily "It has always tended 
to portray stereotypes oi conlormed to 
the Imlian piudish altitude low aids sex 
In lad. contrary to the popular notion 
that advertising agencies piomote life m 
the last lane, the profession is hesitant to 
take the lead in break'ng social 
steieotypes ' 

file classic instance, ol course, is the 
portrayal ol the woman The advertising 
I agency deilied the woman as the prettv 
I hoiiscw'ile. w'ashing her husband's do 
thes with Surl or Ihe beaming mother, 
dishing up the goodness ol Dalda It 
wasn't lor years aftei women started 
Hooding ihe workplace that Ihe slereo 
types began to alter 

Advertising ciicles are particularly 
surprised that Linlas- -whose idea ol an 
aggressive woman was the matket- 
Iricndly Lalitaji -should be capable ol 












Romantic love: people now find it in marriage—or outside 


tunning such a ‘progressive’ campaign 
(''Nonsense," counters Katrak. "did you 
expect us to make something sexual ol a 
carton ol detergent or plant it in the 
bedioom'.'"l 

"By and large, adv ei lising has not tiea 
led sex very kindly," notes Fnlerprise's 
Khan Advertisers have either pussy- 
looted around the issue oi been 
obnoxious Aioiind eight years ago, 
when Regent cigarettes brought down 
Its puces, the company used ihe image 
ol a /ippei being pulled down by a 
woman, which unleashed a Hood ol pio- 
icsi .Suggesiivencss in advertising is not 
new', what is novel is the honesty with 
which near-nudtty and sexual issues are 
being handled 
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"If the language 
that you read in 
our magazines is 
more explicit, it 
is the way 
people talk" 






A s with all revolutions, one event 
leads inevitably to another. The con¬ 
dom advertising - cspceially the hoard¬ 
ings — has forced parents to be honest 
with their children about sexual matters. 
This creates its own pressures "Not 
every parent is able to sit down with a 
child and discuss sex," says Roshm 
.Shah, who lectures in a Bombay college. 
"Curious children want to know what 
the product is all about and the parents 
are under tremendous pressure to tell 
them." 

Psychoanalyst IJdayan Patel is of the 
opinion that the more open parents are 
with their children, the easier it will be to 
satisfy curiosity meaninglully and help 
spark off a debate about a topic that is 
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"It is the 
Victorian 
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very much a part of our lives and cannot 
be wished away by keeping it under 
wraps. "I don’t think the new permissive¬ 
ness IS in Itself something to be alarmed 
about, ” explains Patel. "An isolated ad 
may hcippeople toexplorc iheirown fee¬ 
lings, this IS not a bad thing, but can be 
quite beneUcial." 

rritics of the new permissiveness see 
It not as a symptom of a society that is 
becoming more honest but as a niani- 
fesiation of social decay. Like the par¬ 
ents who complain about the Kama.Sutra 
hoardings being too near schools, such 
critics worry about the effect selling 
through litillation will have on sexual 
behaviour. 

Not everyone shares their concern. 
Psychologists have argued that in some 
ways, a more pennissive atmosphere 
only encourages people to let off steam 
— |X-ople are less likely to indulge m 
deviant patterns ol sexual behaviour if 
they can channelise their sexual energ¬ 
ies more healthily. Quoting Milton Levi¬ 
ne Irom the Cornell University Medical 
Sch(K)l in New York, Dr Kolhari says, 
"There is no evidence whatsoever that 
sex education or an exposure to titillat¬ 
ing pictures or words is harmful, that it 
excites any unnatural curiosity or stimu¬ 
lates sex urges and desires ()n the con¬ 
trary, there is ample evidence that it docs 
help m gaming a wholesome attitude 
towards sex and understanding of the 
normal sex attitudes, roles and 


relationships." 

Kothari is of the belief that if there is 
something wrong with the KS cam¬ 
paign, It is not that it titillates, but that it 
does not educate enough — it doesn’t 
help, according to him, if it isn't shown 
how to use a condom. The dcKtor repeats 
his favourite story, where patients were 
demonstrated the use of a prophylactic- 
on the thumb and went home to use them 
on the thumb, and wondered why their 
wives became pregnant' 

Kothari believes that many of the pro¬ 
blems that Indians have with sex stem 
Irom frustration which, in turn, is caused 
by an unwillingness to be honest about 
sexual matters. This puritanism is a rela¬ 
tively recent development. India is, after 
all. the land of the Kama Sutra. 

In Vatsyana’s day (1,600 years ago) 
sox was never considered sinful — this 
IS amply illustrated by the fact that holy 
places like temples are adorned with the 
most erotic art as m Khaiuraho. "If you 
look at Hindu philosophy, the precepts 
are karma (work), arlha (money and 
business), kama (sex) and then maksha 
(nirvana), " points out Kothari. "In the 
tenth adhvaya of the Bhaftavad Gila. 
Lord Krishna declares that heisomnipie- 
sent. In the human body I am present as 
sexual desire." It is the Victorian hang¬ 
up that has spruit this rich hentage of per¬ 
missiveness that we have inherited and 
finally it is only now that we are trying to 
emerge from it." 


The traditional 
image of the 
puritanical 
Indian is being 
unzipped to 
reveal a lustier, 
bustier persona 




There is, of course, a Cateh-22 situa¬ 
tion at w'ork here In a sexually- 
repressed society, any sales exercise that 
uses sex will cause a splash But is an 
advertiser who tries to titillate his audien¬ 
ce actually contributing to the spread ol 
greater honesty about sexual matters'^ 
Or IS he simply exploiting the repression 
to make a quick buck? 

An increasing number of ads today 
use sexual symbolism or semi-clad 
models. The agencies defend this on the 
grounds of a new permissiveness. But 
others might argue that they actually 
reflect a primitive .sexuality and resort to 
a nudge-nudge-wink-wink mentality 
A recurring new image is a man astri¬ 
de a woman on a gleaming motorcycle, 
symbolising machismo. The ad is for 
Club shoes, but what you see is anything 
but a pair of shoes. Another ad, with a 
man clutching a woman's waist from 
behind, carries the legend: "I’ve got fly¬ 
ing lessons i n the momi ng, she's got dan¬ 
cing clas.ses in the evening, but the 
nights are always free!" Perhaps, Zee 
Club dcniq)s are meant to be worn in bed. 

if If living IS a pleasure, lusting is no 
■sin. Love and lust, one an emotion, 
the other an expression." Starduxt, Indi¬ 
a’s leading film magazine, has never 
been more explicit than it is now. Each 
issue is full of stories of sexual excess 









and expletives dot its pages. More signi- 
(Icantly, there is also a philosophical 
change in the tone of the coverage. In the 
old days, film magazines tut-tutted self- 
nghtcously about bigamy and extra¬ 
marital sex. Today’s Stardust regards 
lust as both worthy and valuable 

"I see nothing alarming in this trend," 
says Stardust editor and editorial con¬ 
troller of Magna Publishing, Ni.shi 
Prem. "If the language that you read in 
our magazines is more explicit, it is the 
way people talk today. The newer gene¬ 
ration is always more daring than the 
generation that precedes it." Adds Prem. 
"If you use an T and a k’ with two 
dashes in between, everybody knows 
what you are talking about and that's a 
word that is used ail the time, ^o what's 
wrong with using it? The SAln.ans and 
the Aamirs and the Chunkeys spv^ak this 
lingo, so I don’t see why our magazine 
shouldn’t reflect it." 

But even Prem was more than a little 
scandalised by theexplicit scenes in Sho- 
bha De’s Starry Nights, which Penguin 
published without batting an eyelid. 
"The film world is not like that," argue.s 
Prem vehemently. "Of course, there is 
the casting couch syndrome and a fair 
share of promiscuity, but not that much 
more than in other professions or circles 
as is made out." 

The publication of Starry Nights had 


an interesting fall-out. While serious 
reviewers were not particularly offend¬ 
ed by the sex scenes (from lesbianism to 
love in an aeroplane toilet). Stardust 
chose to get self-righteous and denounc¬ 
ed the book as pornography! Perhaps the 
permissive society docs have its limits 
after all. 


T he new permissiveness has also alter¬ 
ed the fortunes of Debonair, India's 
paler answer to Playboy. The magazine 
started in the Seventies with a definite 



Extra-marital sex or 
the desire for it is as old 
as Krishna. But what is 
diffei^t today is that 
there is more 
opportunity for it 


sexual slant, only to find small-town 
policemen busting its hawkers. Nor was 
it easy to generate the kind of sex-related 
editorial material the magazine’s fonnat 
demanded. Debonair only look off 
when a new editor (Vinod Mehta) turn¬ 
ed It into a general interest publication. 

By the mid-Bighlies, however, the 
publishers sensed that times were 
changing Mehta's successor as editor. 
Anil Dharker, doubled the nudie content 
and watched happily as circulation also 
doubled. When Dharker left. Dilip Tha- 
korc. who took his place, reduced the 
nudie factor and the magazine 
floundered. 

Today’s Debonair is determinedly 
sexual in orientation — the Playboy 
parallel is no lunger a weak joke. Says 
Amrita Shah, its executive editor, "We 
find that the kind of girls who want to 
pose for our nude centre-spreads are pro¬ 
ud of the fact that they have beautiful 
bodies and are quite pleased to flaunt 
them." 

Shah believes that Debonair fulfils an 
important function becau.se it provides 
accurate information about sex to a 
society that is only just coming to terms 
with the subject. "The feedback is tre¬ 
mendous," she says. "Some of our 
columns, especially the Debonair Advi¬ 
ser, get impassioned pleas for help in an I 
increasingly permissive atmosphere 
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where there are still few outlets for advi¬ 
ce or proper infonoation." 

"Well, well. well. GUulraf’.s, you’ve 
certainly got what it takes to hold a 
man’s attention,” wrote one ecstatic 
reader. The newly refurbished fashion 
maga/ine from Business Press is edited 
by Maureen Wadia, high priestess of 
Bombay fashion, who has for years used 
scantily-clad models to sell Bombay 
Dyeing sheets and towels. "Fashion 
advertising is very clearly sexual," says 
Lintas’ Katrak. "There’s nothing new 
about hip-huggmg jctins or hall-open 
shirts, it’s all sexual." 

Besides leaturing articles on structur¬ 


Often, talk of 
sexual honesty is 
just a cover-up for 
old-fashioned 
titillation and 
exploitation of the 
female form 



ed bikini bras, sex surveys and titillating 
photographs lilted from foreign publica¬ 
tions. Gladrag'! also carries a sexy 
centre-spread, which has surprised even 
Debonair's Amnta Shah, who now 
views it as direct competition to her 
magarine. 

D o the media mould society or do 
they merely refleet it? One defence 
for the increasingly explicit nature of 
portrayals of sex in advertising and 
publishing is that attitudes to relation¬ 
ships and to promiscuity have them¬ 
selves altered dramatically over the last 
decade 


Over 95 per cent of respondents 
masturbated, 79 per cent of these cur* 
rently doing so at least once a week.« 
Also, it was discovered that marriage " 
diminished masturbation, but didn’t 
stop it—it is not an activity that the 
young or single alone indulge in. 


Indians do not hnve pre-iparltal 
sex. 













As psychoanalyst Udayan Patel says, 
;xtra-marital sex or the desire for it is as 
ild as Krishna, but what is different 
(xlay is that there is more opportunity 
For it. The stigma of divorce and scpara- 
lion has also reduced considerably. 

Patel explains that there is a great 
need tor people in their adolescence to 
form couples m our culture and early 
marriages answer this need, sometimes 
suppressing feelings ot romantic love. 
The problem with many such marriages 
is that the partners now have several 
opportunities to tmd romantic love 
after they have got married. Con¬ 
sequently, marriages either tall apart 



HtHnosexuality b a western 
phenomenon. 

Alternative sex is by no means con¬ 
fined to the West any more than Ketc- 
rosexual sex is. 

The survey shows that 36.8 per 
cent of the men who „had hete¬ 
rosexual intercourse had had sex 
with another male. 


MYTH SEVEN 


Only the po«r and nnedocated 
go for paid sex. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the men 
in the sample admitted to having paid 
for sex at one time or another, 41 per 

cent of the maided and pent of 

dte tmmnnied. Tids'behaviour cuts 
.. across age and income groups. 
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from such strains or survive but lose the 
element of sexual fidelity. 

In a sense, such problems are inevita¬ 
ble in a society that depends on arranged 
marriages or encourages people to 
marry young before they have found 
their ideal partners 

Extra-mantal sex and divorce are all 
symptoms of this phenomenon But, as 
Patel points out, Indian society has still 
not got to the stage where sex becomes 
an integral pa-l of a permanent relation¬ 
ship. There IS still a tendency to regard it 
as something that exists outside ol a per¬ 
manent framework and sexual compati¬ 
bility IS not considered when mamage 


their clothes that they would never have 
dared a mere decade ago. There is a 
certain acceptance that Indian women 
can wetu- revealing dresses without 
being condemned as loose or promiscu¬ 
ous by society. 

Homosexuals, too, find that they can 
publicise their lifestyles and preferences 
without attracting ridicule and derision. 
Nor are the media keen to invade their 
privacy Stardusl’.s Nishi Prem will 
expose any heterosexual liaison she 
uncovers, but says that she will treat 
homosexuality with discretion. "I don't 
see why I should damage their careers." 
she explains. 



The new permleslvenesr attitudes to relationships have altered dramatically 


partners are selected. 

"For me, the real change in sexuality 
will be when people start talking to each 
other. The real change will come when 
we learn to accept that every human 
being from childhood has sexuality," 
says Patel. 

T here are other manifestations of the 
new permissiveness. Twelve years 
ago, The Bombayile, a contact magazine 
that pul people in touch with each other 
for purposes that were largely sexual in 
nature, was the only one of its kind. 
Today, there are two other such publica¬ 
tions and all three are thriving. 

Fashion designers take chances with 


All these arc symptoms of a society in 
flux. The changes arc not uniform. The 
big cities are more permissive than the 
smaller ones. And the villages are large¬ 
ly unaffected by this revolution. Nor are 
the changes necessarily healthy or desi¬ 
rable: often talk of sexual honesty is just 
a cover-up for old-fashioned titillation 
and exploitation of the female form. 

But nobody can deny that something 
is happening. After decades oP repres¬ 
sion, India is finally coming lo temis 
with a sexual adolescence. 

Perhaps one day, it will enter its 
sexual adulthood. • 

Shinu SUhva/Botabrny and Haw OalhI 
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To catch 
a killer 

Veerappan strikes again and the Karnataka 
police launches a massive manhunt 


T he only other manhunt of simi¬ 
lar proportions in South India 
was for Sivarasan. the kingpin 
in the Rajiv Gandhi assassina¬ 
tion plot. But if the police 
managed to finally track down Sivara¬ 
san aftyr trailing him for over three 
months. Veerappan, the notonous san- 
dalwcxxl smuggler and elephant 
poacher, who sent shsKkwavcs through 
Karnataka recently, is still at large And, 
so far, he has proved to be cannier than 
Sivarasan; he has been evading the poli¬ 
ce for over three years now. 

A fortnight .back, Veerappan was 
back in the news when he killed P. Srini- 
vas, deputy conservator of forests, Kolle- 
gal. Apart from the fact that he has mana¬ 
ged to eliminate a senior government 
official who was on his trail for long, the 
way Veerappan masterminded the mur¬ 
der has also added to his notoriety. 

Srinivas had been trailing Veerappan 
ever since he slipped out of his 
clutches in 1986, and had, of late, evolv¬ 
ed an ingenious way of getting him. Sri¬ 
nivas had started living m Gopinatham, 
Veerappan’s village, where he initiated 
wcifard schemes to wean people away 
from the criminal’s influence. Snnivas 
was convinced that a human approach, 
and not the use of force, would be more 
fruitful He was even confident that Vee¬ 
rappan, once isolated, would volunteer 
to surrender. 

And Veerappan did begin to feel the 
ground slipping under his feet and 
struck before it was too late. He took 
advantage of Srinivas' reformist out¬ 
look and held out the olive branch. Vee¬ 
rappan .sent word to Srinivas through his 
brother Arjunan, saying he was willing 
to surrender. But before that he wanted 
to meet the officer, in a jungle hideout, 
to work out the modalities. And Srinivas 
was to go unarmed, without police 
es^ft, and meet Veerappan at an appoin- 
tip|bur. It is not certain whether Veerap- 
(||MMd made a reciprocal promise, but 


there is every reason to believe that he 
did. 

Srinivas put Ins conviction to the test 
and complied. But Veerappan had no 
compunction about playing foul. He 
shot dead the unarmed and trusting Snni¬ 
vas soon after he stepped into Veerap¬ 
pan’s well-laid trap. Not s'atisfied with , 
having killed him, the poacher and his 
men severed his head, crushed his 
fingers, pulled out his nails, tried to bum 
his body and took away his head as a 
trophy. 

The cold-blcHKled murder and the sub-' 
sequent brutality betrayed the extent of 
animus Veerappan had for Srinivas. In 
his earlier posting, as the deputy conser¬ 
vator of forests, Chamarajnagar, Srini¬ 
vas had put an end to his activities in the 
area, forcing him to shift to Kollegal. 
Last year, Srinivas had been drafted into 




a special task force that had been formed 
to catch Veerappan Later, when posted 
m Gopinatham, Veerappan’s village, 
Srinivas incensed the smuggler further 
by weaning away many of his 
sympathisers. 


Man with a mission 

Srinivas'reformist measures were isolating Veerappan 


P Srinivas was passionate about 
fireaiTm,but hated bloodshed. 
His death, hoyreveff was violent and 
gruesome, Caught unawares, utterly 
defenceless without his levolv^, &i- 
nivas was stntek down by a of 
bullets and his beadsbveied frpm h!s 
rid^ed.bodh^,. ; ; 

Itw8sagp!iy:b^ foranfuutwbo . 
believed in peofk by 

t^spealing to their senses.' And those 
he had aspired to trahsfonfi included 
hia killer, VeerapiMin hiii^f/S^irr 
vfw. lad; sri^ 


along, Oopinatbam was a sleepy and 
shady village wluire most people 
ware either Vccraj^an’s sudes or on 
his payroll,. They survived on the 
employmeht provided Veerap¬ 
pan’s sandalwood smug^ng racket 
and elephant . pt^ddng. Th^ were 
much tooaMd of tqipOsiRg ^ and 
reimined overawed bf h% Rbbin 
Hood image. 

But the village changed during dm 
19 months Sritu vas sta^ in Go^b»' 
duuR. FcHMhe first time, its 
iuits became the bendSdarlea of 
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E (Torts to arrest Verappan have been 
on for a long time now, but sueces- 
sivc poliee missions have proved kitile. 

I ,ast year, a special task loree o( the Kar¬ 
nataka police and a crack team of ct)m- 
mandos from Tamil Nadu had launched 


massive operation to ferret out Veerap¬ 
pan ol the forests. Air sorties were carri¬ 
ed out over a 4()0() sq km area and 
hundreds of policemen combed the jun¬ 
gles lor days to get him 

But Veerappan remained elusive. Till 


today, not many people—let alone 
policemen—seem to have seen him. Not 
much is known about his appearance, 
except that he is of a wiry build and 
sports a formidable moustache. It has, 
however, been gathered (Tom the people 


even used to double up as a doctor in 
that tiny clinic. Moreover, he raised a 
fund of Rs 3 lakhs from his friends 
and the villagers to renovate (he tem¬ 
ple of goddess Mari, a deity venerat¬ 
ed by the villagers and Veerappan 
himself. 


Siinivas’ daring ways were, 
however.scoffedat by some policem- 

tlMliK IM d«q|M«Miaiy 



en who were also pul on Veerappan’s 
trail, "Doaankeh, bara haaih wallah 
" (a man with two eyes and 12 
hands), the disapproving cops would 
say, for they felt Srinivas was living 
loo dangerously. "Srinivas’s soft 
method of catching Veerappan by 
weaning people away from him and 
trying to make him surrender will 
never work," a police officer had 
predicted. 

But Srinivas chose to persitit. He 
lived*in a hut attended to the sick at 
the dispensary and looked for alterna¬ 
tive employment opportunities to 
help the villagers bre^ out of Vee¬ 
rappan's grip. Andhc was beginning 
to succe^. For instance, Veerap¬ 
pan's skster, Msutamma, had become 
his assistant at the cHnic and turned a 
police informer. Marianima. 
however, later committed suicide, 
allegedly after Veetappan threatened 
to kill 

■ Obsessed widi the idea of catching 


and reforming the hardenpd 
nal, Srinivas had become a 
storehouse of information,'' > 
ged to win the hearts of soma of 
ruppan’s aides who h^ surn»i(||Bie{d..;^;. 
and recorded all infortnaikm'jn 
diary or stored them in hU penoita^^,' 
computer. , , .. ., 'v, 

In his tet lett«* #1^^ 

night before his detidi., 
cxpre.ssed optinusai that his 
with VeerappM wtwid Be 
He advised his > .cc^|eag]j|h£'.^''^pT 
worry if the tail(i$;Svem:.t|[||^wd.'jw 
some reason and asked 
bring any force at this ; 

was suf^Msed to tTM«t !' LI 

But Veerappim .iiad, 
and Srinivas walkj^ jtdoai 
djjtcussionshe.had 

with a .bullet .tbcDUgb. hie he^apd/,, 
ended with the grptesque ' 

of his body. . vl 

Once again. it.u^.'y^qeraGjMAtylto;! 
had Che last word-. i ..j-V 
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Pollc«ni«ii int«iTo£ating villagers: slow progress 


of Cu)pin;illiam and Ins arrested aides 
that he is somewhere between 40 and 50 
years in age, speaksTamil and likes read¬ 
ing about himself in Tamil newspapers 
Maintaining little contact with the outsi¬ 
de world, he is comfortable living a 
spaitan and nomadic life in the 
wilderness 

Born in a backward-class family of 
Bailayai Ins, Veerappan has virtually 
grow n up 111 the forests "He has been liv¬ 
ing thcie since the age of twelve," says a 
Karnataka police officer, who has been 
on the liiint lor Veerappan. Although his 
family was involved in small-time 
poaching and lived olI the fore.sts by sell¬ 
ing deer and sanibar skins, Veerappan 
became a big-timer by trading elephant 
tusks when he was still in his teens. In a 
lew yeais. he organised half a cloven 
poachei gangs in different areas Hut 
when |)o,iching began to prove difficult 
because of bettei surveillance a decade 
ago, he switched over to sandalwood 
siiuigghng 

.■\s tlie leader ol a band of 60 to l(K) 
people eonstarilly on the prowl, Veerap¬ 
pan managed to acc|uire a Robin Hood 
image in (iopmatham and the surround¬ 
ing \ illages .And it was only after he bur¬ 
geoned into a big-time smuggler that the 
Karnataka and rarnil Nadu govern 
ments Im.illy woke up to the menace and 
began |oml oper.itioiis ,igamst him This 
had become long overdue, as three other 
action plans against Veerappan had 
remained on paper. But even as this joint 
action was on the verge ol being abando¬ 
ned after some time, the police stumbled 
on to .1 huge quantity of sandalwiMid 
stacked away by Veerappan in the 
forests 

This prompted Veerappan to mount a 
vicious attack on a posse of Karnataka 
polieemen which led to the 
creation ol the t.'sk lorce and commando 
units last April, The demand (or Veerap¬ 
pan's head was so great that the Karnata¬ 
ka government provided the task force 
witii ten platoons from the state reserve 
police, besides sophisticated communi¬ 
cation equipment and ten jeeps The 
Tamil Nadu government, lor its part, 
deployed some of its best officers, head¬ 
ed by K. Ciopalaknshna, superintendent 
of police (forest cell). 

The two teams succeeded in rounding 
up most of Veerappan’s men. While the 
Karnataka police caught 52 of his close 
asstK-iates, the Tamil Nadu police arrest¬ 
ed over 150 of those who had links with 
him or served as his couriers. 


T he mam reasons why the big fish has 
succeeded m evading the secuiiiy 
dragnet are poor communication facilit¬ 
ies and the inaccessible forest terrain 
r.xplains a jiolice officer’ "By the time 
we get news that Veerappan is at a parti¬ 


cular spot on the Tamil Nadu side and | 
we communicate this information to the 
Tamil Nadu jiolice, a lot of time is 
wasted And by the time their team 
reaches the s|X)l. he would have moved 
on " 


The money magic 

Did Veerappan pay his way out of police custody? 


T he man who today has hundreds 
of policemen on his trail had been 
caught by the police once but was 
allowed to escape. And now the 
authorities are desperately trying to 
track him down without .success. 

It was in October 1986 when the 
SAARC (.South Asian As.sociation 
for Regional Cooperation) summit 
was being held in Bangalore that the 
city police picked up Veerappan 
from a bar following a tip-off. He 
was lodged at the Upparpet police sta¬ 
tion, but the cops were not serious 
about the catch, although Veerappan 
had by then gained a fair measure of 
infamy. 

The information about Veerap¬ 
pan’s arrest was routinely passed 
onto the then deputy inspector gene¬ 
ral (forests). S. Borkar. He took the 
matter lightly and had Veerappan 


sent over to the Budigadaga forest 
lodge, near Chamarajnagar, a centre 
of Veerappan’s operations. The two 
officers who were put in charge were 
P. .Srinivas, who was then the deputy 
conservator of forests, Chamarajna¬ 
gar, and the superintendent of police 
M.V. Murthy. 

Over 12 days, the two officers, 
especially Srinivas, interrogated Vee¬ 
rappan. And their findings led the 
two on a wild goose chase to Trichur 
in search of one Joseph who was sup¬ 
posed to have been serving as a con¬ 
duit in Veerappan’s clandestine 
ivory trade. 

Findiflg Joseph away in Bombay, 
the two returned to Budipadaga. But 
at Coimbatore, Murthy went his own 
way to Dharampurj and Mulbagal. 
On reaching Budipadaga, Srinivas 
was shocked to dikover that Veerap- 


Byt Veerappan has remained at large. 
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That the heat has been really turned 
on over the last one year is ev ident from 
the fact that the once l(X)-strong Veerap¬ 
pan gang has dwindled to just about 10 
Whh most of his men behind bars, Vee¬ 
rappan, the police IxHieve, is on the run 

On the other hand, ihe killing of.Snni- 
vas has provoked allegations of police 
incompetence. The task lorce under its 
new chief, Madiyal, is yet to icsuine its 
much publicised combing operations 
and the famil Nadu side is also inactive 
Bui counters Madiyal, who has a good 
track reeprd "Work has been going on, 
ihough silently.’' 

The commando team in Tamil Nadu 
had been disbanded before the general 
elections in June and later deployed in 
anli-LTTI! o[x;rations ihere. Tamil 
Nadu police officers adniii dial such 
measures encouraged Veerappan to kill 
.Srimvas 

The Karnataka government has been 
cautious not to set any time-frame 
for arresting Veerappan. But efiorts are 
on to intensify the manhunt. The slate 
government is in consultation with 
Tamil Nadu on ways to improve coordi¬ 
nation between the two sides in plugg¬ 
ing existing loopholes. Karnataka’s 
director general ol police.M.S. Raghura- 


pan had escaped during their absen¬ 
ce. Guarding Veerappan at the time 
he performed the vanishing act (he 
had been chained, though) were two 
constables who were also Murthy’s 
orderlies. 

Murthy, who arrived a few days 
later, failed to inform Borkar about 
the incident. He also did not take any 
action against the constables,^ who 
could not give any plausible explana¬ 
tion about Veerappan’s escape. 

Veerappan’s disappearance from 
custody had gone unnoticed till his 
gang killed four policemen last year. 
Soon after the ambush, former chief 
minister Veerendra Patil ordered an 
enquiry by the corps of detectives 
(COD) into Veerappan’s getaway. 
The COD report, filed in October last 
year, indicted Murthy for gross negli¬ 
gence of duty and accused Borkar of 
betraying a lack of interest. Holding 
Murthy responsible for Veerappan’s 
escape, the report also took note of 
the fact that the police officer had pur¬ 
chased two plots in Bangalore soon 
after the incident. 


VEERAPPAN’S AREA OF OPERATION 




Since the COD smelt pay-offs by 
Veerappan, it sugge.stcd that the 
government look into how Murthy 
had managed to buy the lands. The 
.investigators also felt that Murthy’s 
visit to Dharamapuriand Mulbagal 
were uncalled for in his line of duty. 

Strangely, however, Murthy has 
been promoted instead of being sus¬ 
pended. The report has been com¬ 
pletely ignored by the present chief 
minister, S. Bangarappa, wh^ took 
over from Patil. And Borkar too has 
been let off without censure. 

Negligence and much more on the 
part of one police officer now have 
men in khadi and khaki alike wring¬ 
ing their hands in despair while Vee¬ 
rappan reigns supreme in the forests. 


'Hm sandalwood forasts: primoval 
and InaceasalMs 

man, plans tostrcngihcnthe task force by 
inducting National Security Guards per¬ 
sonnel and the government has requisi¬ 
tioned additional sleuths from the corps 
of detectives. The authoniies are also 
considering whether they should seek 
the help of the army 
A meeting of the Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu home minisiers and police 
officers, scheduled for November 20, 
hopes to chalk out a more f<x)lpr<x)f 
action plan to track down Veerappan. 
But even that might not ensure success. 
For, confessed a senior police officer: 
”We might still end up groping in the 
dark.’’* 

Omirf Umkmth/Bangalofm 
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What goes into the making of a beautiliil diamond, 
also toughens our tiles. 










MHIII irconia. Used to make artificial diamonds hard. Used by us to 
imm toughen our tiles. That's why we now have our own Zirconia. 
Entirely for captive con,sumption. To ensure consistent quality. In every 
tile. Ever\' lime. □ Frits & Glaze are other inputs to ensure quality. Now 
manufacmred by us. Bitossi Dianella SPA of Italy supplied the technical 
know-how. Again to ensure consistent quality □ Stre.ss is on quality To 
compete, not only in the domestic market but also in the international 
market. Succes,sfully □ Our own Zirconia. Our own Frits & Glaze. 
And the enhanced capacity of 3S,OOOMT will achieve greater 
economy of .scale. And will increase our ability to offer a wider and 
more specialised product range, To stay one .step ahead. Always. 



Bell Ceramics Ltd. 

RrKdOiriNiilafie Amndtahika Tel 214(PALf||) 

Technical C^oUaboraccMrs: 

Socicta IfflpUntI Tcrmoeldtrlcl InduauialJ Italy. 
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TH E VERD ICT 

Narasimha Rao creates history and the Congress(I) surges 
ahead in the parliamentary bypolls 


T he margin kept increasing and 
increasing, till it assumed phe¬ 
nomenal proportions and 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasim¬ 
ha Rao walked straight into the 
Guinness Book of World Records from 
Nandyal, his constituency in Andhra 
Pradesh. It was a record-breaking victo¬ 
ry. Rao won by an incredible margin of 
■S,80,297 votes, defeating his nearest 
rival Bangaru Laxman of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), who bagged only 
45,994 votes. The earlier record was 
held by Ram Vilas Paswan of the Janata 
Dal, who had secured a place for himself 
in the record books by essaying a victory 
margin of 5,04,448 votes in the 1989 par¬ 
liamentary elections. 

The Prime Minister's resounding vic¬ 
tory in Nandyal was matched by equally 
impressive wins by other Congres$(I) 
candidates such as defence minister Sha- 
rad Pawar, who won by a wide margin of 
4,58,626 from Baramati, Maharashtra, 
while Captain Satish Sharma, contest¬ 


ing in the Gandhi constituency of Ame- 
thi in Uttar Pradesh, romped home, leav¬ 
ing behind his rival, Madan Mohan 
Singh of the BJP by 99,301 votes. 

Of the 11 parliamentary seats for 
which result.s have been declared, the 
Congrcss(I) has bagged seven, the BJP 
two, the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) one 
and the Forward Bloc one, while the 
Janata Dal drew a blank. The results of 
four constituencies were withheld, as 
repolling was ordered following reports 
of large-scale violence from the 
three constituencies of Barh. Madhepu- 
ra and Gaya in Bihar. 

But despite the seven victories and 
the grand show put up by Rao, Pawar 
and Sharma, the Congress(I) is still fall¬ 
ing short of a simple majority in Parlia¬ 
ment. Even if it were to win all the 15 
seats, the party’s strength in Parliament 
would have risen to 242 from the present 
227. And that, together, with the 15 
seats held by the Congretes(I)'s allies 
such as the AIADMK, the united Com¬ 


munist Party of India and the Muslim 
League, would not have helped it clear 
the charmed line. 

T he by-elections appeared to follow 
the trend set in the May-June general 
elections. Once more the Congress(I) 
found itself out of its depth in the Hindi 
heartland. Of the three scats in UP, the 
Congress(I) could bag only Amethi — 
where Sharma, fighting under the 
shadow of Rajiv Gandhi and Sonia’s 
expressed blessing, was always slated to 
win. Janata Dal president V.P Singh 
had made a valiant effort to .see his par¬ 
ty’s candidate through by carrying on an 
intensive, door-to-door campaign, 
but Sharma was unstoppable. From 
Etawah, the B§P chief Kanshi Ram, at 
last made it to Parliament after failing in 
earlier attempts, with the covert bless¬ 
ings of the Samajwadi Janata Party 
leader, Mulayam Singh Yadav. And in 
Bulandshahr, Chhaterpal Singh, the BJP 
candidate made it at the expense of his 
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Congress rival, Imtiaz Mohammad. 

While the Congress failed to make 
fresh inroads into the most populous 
state. It fared no better in the largest state 
of Madhya Pradesh. Here, the BJP emer¬ 
ged triumphant in Vidisha, although it 
suffered a couple of reverses in the 
Assembly polls. 

In the UP Assembly elections also, 
the Congress failed to recover lost 
ground Mulayam Singh Yadav showed 
that he was still a force to reckon with by 
winning both the Jaswantnagar and Til- 
har Assembly seals. Of the 17 seats up 
for grabs, the BJP picked up ten, the SJP 
two, Janata Dal two and Independents 
the remaining three. And the Congres- 
s(I) failed to open its account. The resul¬ 
ts elated UP chief minister Kalyan 
Singh. He felt that the people had endors¬ 
ed the BJP’s policies through their 
verdict. 

Interestingly, the Congress fielded 
candidates having identical 

names—K.P. Singh Deo—in Punilia, 
West Bengal, and Dhenkanal, Orissa. 
But the similarity ends there. While K.P. 
Singh Deo. the scion of a former royal 
family, went down tamely to the For¬ 
ward Bloc candidate Bir Singh Mahato, 
the other K.P. Singh Deo, former 
Union deputy minister for defence, out¬ 
gunned the Janata Dal candidate 
although the party happens to be in 
power in the state. 

While the Dhenkanal victory has 


come as a shot in the amt forthe Orissa 
Congress!I), as the party has remained 
in a state of penumbra ever since it was 
routed in the 1989elections.the Purulia 
defeat has left the Congrcss(I) red in the 
face in West Bengal. 

The Congress! I) had turned the Puru¬ 
lia contest into a prestige fight by induct¬ 
ing the Union minister of state for steel, 
Santosh Mohan Dev, as its mam strate¬ 
gist. Dev IS known for his ability to 
cause upsets. He was the chief wrecker 
of tlte Left Front government in Tripura 
in 1988, and theCongrcss(I) banked hea¬ 
vily on him to end the left spell in Puru¬ 
lia which began in 1977. As a matter of 
fact, this seat had traditionally gone to | 


Narasimha Rao's 
apactacular victory 
was not above 
controversy. The BJP 
andCPI(ML) 
contestants alleged 
that there had been 
large-scale rlg^ng in 
several segments 


votes:" 


SslIshlAijMTRis 
Hepla^ecfliptafaft;^ . . . i 
KnocKIn'Ametro.He ; 
defeatedhbBJP - 
riva] by Q9.3Q1 votes <; 

KanahlRaim . 

The Bahujah Sanmf 1^4^' 
chief has won fnam, 

Etawah 


non-Congress parties ever since the dis¬ 
trict was merged with West Bengal. The 
only time the Congress won was in 1971. 

T he Congress(I)’s most spectacular 
victory—that of Narasimha Rao in 
NandyaJ—was however, not above con¬ 
troversy. The Prime Minister had visited 
Nandyal, in Andhra Pradesh’s 
Rayalaseema region only once, on the 
day he filed his nomination papers. He 
did not think it necessary to go on a high- 
pitch campaign. He was confident he 
would make it, and the results have vindi¬ 
cated his conviction. But Rao romped 
home not only becau.se he happens to be 
the son of the soil — he had carefully 
avoided Andhra Pradesh in previous 
elections—but because Union law mini¬ 
ster Vijay Bhaskara Reddy and the state 
unit of his party did all they could to ensu¬ 
re Rao’s victory. Even if that meant 
adopting a few unfair techniques. 

Soon after polling was over, two 
other contestants alleged large-scale rig¬ 
ging by Congressmen in various booths 
in the constituency. BJP candidate 
Bangaru Laxman, boycotted the count¬ 
ing process, demanding a repoll. 
"Democracy was reduced to a farce 
today," he lamented on the day of coun¬ 
ting. Laxman maintained that the 
MLA from Nadikutur, Seshaina Reddy 
and his supporters dragged out the BJP 
agents in the polling booths and stamped 
the ballot papers. As a result, he said, pol- 
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DsctfoninBRMNri Notoit. no poll. Violence marked the 
election scene in the state with repolling being ordered in 322 
booths 


ling in one place was over by noon. 
"Besides, in many villages ballot papers 
were stamped on the night of the 15th 
itself," he added. 

Laxman was not the sole candidate to 
make these allegations. They were repea¬ 
ted by the supporters of the Naxalitc con- 
tc.stant, Subba Reddy, of the CPI(ML). 
who managed to ptill only 20,(M)() voles 
At one b(K)th in the Velugodu Assembly 
segment, Subba Reddy’s supporters sta¬ 
ged a massive demonstration against 
alleged irregularities and jamming of 
booths by Congress musclemen 

The complaints of the losing candida¬ 
tes could have been dismissed as routine 
allegations had they not been corroborat¬ 
ed by independent observers. K.G. Kan- 
nabiran, president of the Andhra 
Pradesh Civil Liberties Council, said 
after touring Nandyal on the day of pol¬ 
ling; "After what happened toady in Nan¬ 
dyal, I think it would be wise if the 
government legalised rigging. If there 
can be proxy voting in corporate fights, 
they might as well legalise them here 
also." 

Kannabiran told Sunday: "The elec¬ 
tion process in Nandyal was a miKkery 
of democracy. Narasimha Rao would 
have won anyway. So what was the 
point of all this rigging?" Said K. Balago- 
pal, a colleague of Kannabiran’s: "Dur¬ 
ing our visits to the polling booths, we 
came across a number of people hired by 


the Congress who were voting in differ¬ 
ent places. The presiding officers were 
turning a blind eye to all this and most of 
these hired people were not having theii 
thumbs marked by the indelible ink." 

Moreover, the high voter turnout of 
70 per cent, as indicated by the number 
of ballots cast, surprised everyone. At 
most booths, there were hardly any 
queues visible. The slush and the inter¬ 
mittent rain that day were certainly work- 



Mitiayain SinBh Yadteva 

He still remains a foixre to reckon 
with. He has won both the 
seats he contested in UP 
comfortable margins 


ing against a large turnout. At one booth 
in Atmakur, which just had four people 
waiting to cast their votes in the mor¬ 
ning, showed a fantastic record of 60 per 
cent polling by 12 noon. 

Congress(I) leaders, however, remai¬ 
ned unfazed. The state party president 
V. Hanumantha Rao had this to say; 
"The election has been a success and vot¬ 
ing has been done peacefully." 

T here is never a dull moment when 
It comes to elections in Bihar. But 
some of them can be frightfully nasty. 
As the state went to polls to decide the 
fate of candidates from three Lok Sabha 
constituencies and 12 Assembly seats, 
Bihar lived up to its reputation, with poli¬ 
ticians being openly feted by hard-core 
history-sheeters and political leaejers 
sharing platforms with dreaded dons. - 
For instance, in Barh, a Kurmi- 
dominated constituency, the chief mini¬ 
ster of Bihar, Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
sought the blessings of the dreaded 
dacoit leader of Mokamah Tal, Dular- 
chand Yadav, to see the Janata Dal 
through, ignoring public gaze. Dilip 
Singh, the legislator of Mokamah, ano¬ 
ther well-known tough also actively 
campaigned for the Dal. 

In the Gaya reserved constituency. 
Dal candidate Rajesh Kumar relied 
upon the services of Surendra Yadav, 
the MLA of Belaganj, to thwart the Con¬ 
gress and the BJP. In fact, by noon on pol¬ 
ling day, one was sure of the outcome as 
most booths wore a deserted look with 
the genuine voters keeping away. The 
Janata Dal, under the pretext of counter¬ 
ing the Bhumihar threat, unleashed a 
reign of terror with the help of the mus¬ 
cle power of the Yadav, the privileged 
class in today’s Bihar. 

So, in an unprecedented show of fire 
power, the Dal led by the Yadavs captur¬ 
ed booths, tore away ballot papers, terro¬ 
rised voters and turned the election into 
a farce. At the time of going to press, the 
election commission ordered a repoll at 
322 polling stations in the three parlia¬ 
mentary constituencies of Gaya, Barh 
and Madhepura, with Gaya alone 
accounting for 242 of them. 

Thus the battle of the bypolls is far 
from being ot«r. But most Congress(I) 
stalwarts are home, and the party could¬ 
n’t have asked for more. • 


OmirtLMnkmah/MmHlyM, R^lv 
ShuUm/Ammthl, AnMt 
MukmJI/Pabia mad Omym, Aalmh 
Ouptm/hinillm 
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Piecelceeping force 

Thousands pledge their lives to retain Tin Bigha in India 


T he trouble began with the Mahara- 
jafi of Cooch Bchar and the Nawab of 
Rangpur holding t<Kitball matches and 
wagering clusters of villages t)n the out¬ 
come But the Radclifle Boundary Com¬ 
mission had no knowledge of this when 
It drew the line between India and East 
Pakistan in 1947. leaving bits and pieces 
of Bangladesh and India in each other’s 
land To simplify matters, the 1958 pact 
between Jawaharlal Nehru and Feroze 
Khan Noon decided that there would be 
a gross exchange of enclaves between 


But their lives will change drastically if 
Kuchlibari becomes a chhitmahal 
However, locals hardly have a say in 
intemationai policy-making. "No politi¬ 
cal party should violate an international 
treaty," chief minister Jyoti Basu said 
during his visit to Tin Bigha. But people 
have not forgotten how Basu himself 
had protested the transfer in 1974, oppo¬ 
sing the then chief minister S.S. Ray. 
"And what is so sacrosanct about an 
international treaty?" asks Girinath Rai. 
assistant secretary of K.SC and BJP mem- 



The troubled area: an Indian plot? 


H e came, he saw. he floundered 
Jyoti Basu’s visit toTm Bigha on 
12 .November was not the event 
of the centur)'. lie did not even try to 
resolve the agitation over the proposed 
transfer of the Tin Bigha coiridor in 
North Bengal, to Bangladesh. And simp¬ 
ly scrapped the idea ol building a flyover 
that would connect the 40,(XX) people of 
Kuchlibari with the Indian mainland, if 
the corridor was given away to 
Bangladesh. 

Tin Bigha is the only link with the 
Indian mainland for Kuchlibari, a .10 
square mile area of West Bengal's 
Cooch Bchardistiicl, otherwise surroun¬ 
ded by Bangladesh. Foi years, the 178 
metre by 85 metre corridoi has been a 
bone of contention between India and 
Bangladesh And on 17 November, 
Bangladesh’s Opposition parties voiced 
then dismay over India’s failure to come 
to a decision regarding the handing over 
of the corridor, which would then con¬ 
nect Dahagram. an enclave of- 
Bangladesh in India, with its mainland. 

Incidentally, there aie 110 Indian 
enclaves or c/i/iir/iKv/w/s m Bangladesh 
and 95 Bangladeshi enclaves in India. If 
Tin Bigha is transferred to Bangladesh, 
going by the 1974 pact between Indira 
Gandhi and Mtijibur Rahman, then 
Kuehlibari would become another Indi¬ 
an island in Bangladesh's soil. 

Not suiprisingly. the (X’opic of Kuch- 
libari refuse to be scooped out of India 
and lodged in Bangladesh. "India docs 
not take propel care ol its enclaves,' 
says .Sudhangshu Rai, a resident of 
Kuchlibari. "It did nothing when the 
Bangladeshis burnt houses and looted 
the people ol Daikhata enclave someti¬ 
me ago. We cannot allow our Kuchlibari 
to become a chkitmuhal like that!" 

And that is what this confusion is all 
about. The lixrals have been vehemently 
opposing the transfer ever since it was 
proposed, and have formed two separate 
organistaions to fight it. The F'orward 
Bloc-led Tin Bigha .Sangram Commit¬ 
tee ha.s practically the same demands as 
Kuchlibari Sangram Committee (KSC), 
where members of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, Congress(l), SUCI and CPI(M) 
have joined hands to fight "till death" the 
transfer of Tin Bigha. 


the two countries 

But the bid to hand over south Beruba- 
ri inCoochBeharto Bangladesh unleash¬ 
ed a wave of ferocious protest from the 
locals. Finally, the 1974 pact decided 
that India would retain south Berubari, 
but would lease out Tin Bigha to its 
ncighlxiur. 

Suiprisingly, the people ol Dahagram 
—the enclave that Tin Bigha would con¬ 
nect to mainland Bangladesh—are quite 
unenthused. "We are doing okay,” says 
Nazrul Islam, a pmchayai member 
Another puncftayal member. 
Sataru Mohan Rai, almost sympathises 
with the people of Kuchlibari. "They 
will be cut off, you see," he explains. 
"Wc have settled down here, we sell our 
milk and farm products in their market. 


her. "Why was the 1974 pact signed at 
all, over the 1958 agiecmenf’" 

The <x;togonanan Sundermohan Rai 
has a different point of view. He recalls 
the violence of 1947. of 1965, of 1971. 
"It is our land," he says. "Is an internatio¬ 
nal pact for the benefit of the people, or 
are we going to be sacrificed for it?" 

And the emotion of every local is voic¬ 
ed by Yogesh Rai, vice-president of 
KSC, and a Congrcss(I) activist; "As 
long as there is one drop of blood left in 
any one of the 40,0(X) residents of Kuch- 
libari. Tin Bigha will not be transfer¬ 
red." In short, the locals have whipped 
themselves into a frenzy over the issue. 

No wonder Jyoti Basu failed to make 
the faintest dent in their stand. * 
AntmraOmvSn/nnBIghm 
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PROFILE 


Joy through 
hate 

Bal Thackeray: visionary ? 

I t has been pointed out that Bal Thackeray, the pipe¬ 
smoking. shawl-affecting .vr'Urt/w/i of the Shiv Sena, 
is the largest surviving major league player m Maha¬ 
rashtra politics. In 1967, when Sharad Pawar was 
still a youth leader and nobrxly had heard of Shankar- 
rao Chavan, 1'hackeray was already a national figure of 
sorts. That year, his Shiv Sainiks roamed the streets of 
Bombay beating up hapless Malayalis who had dared sup¬ 
port V.K. Koshna Menon in the Lok Sabha poll and 
Thackeray issued fiery statements that made every Iyer 
and Iyengar who called Bombay his home, ciy into his 
rasain. 

Twenty-four years later, S.K. Paul, Vasantrao Naik, 
Yashwantrao Chavan and the rest of the big guns of the 
1967 election are dead and gorte hut Thackeray is still mak¬ 
ing headlines even if the objects of his ire now tend to be 
called Ibrahim rather than Iyengar. This feat is all the more 
remarkable when you consider the scorn and derision with 
which his Shiv Sena was treated by the press when it first 
appeared. Then, Thackeray was written off as a hired gixin 
of the state Congress (which, to be fair, had set him up on- 
ginaliy) and the Sena was regarded as an abscess or a pim¬ 
ple on the bottom of the body politic, which would shrivel 
and wither away. 

What accounts for Thackeray's longevity? How dtxs 
his brand of strong-ann politics retain its hold over a si/ca¬ 
ble chunk of the population of India's most cosmopolitan 
city? Over the last 25 years, Bombay has seen other leaders 
ri.se from the streets. Without exception, they have all fad¬ 
ed away. Datta Samant, the terror of the late Seventies and 
the early Eighties, is now a shrunken figure. And George 
Fernandes, the giant-killer of the late Sixties, only visits 
Bombay now as a crumpled, bespectacled tourist. 

What is it about Thackeray that has allowed him to out¬ 
last them all? 

THE ONLY answer that fits the facts is this: the press got it 
wrong; Thackeray was no nut-case—in fact, he was truly 
a/iem/of his time. 

If that assessment seems too generous, consider this. 
Back in 1%7, when Thackeray first emerged, politicians 
won elections by making pmmises. The Congress promis¬ 
ed prosperity. The Swatantra Party promised its own kind 
of free-market success. And the Jan Sangh talked about 
building a Greater India, which would allow us to take 
pride in our heritage. 

Thackeray, on the other hand, promised nothing. He 
had no patience with his approach; his appeal was nega- 
rii^^e wt^ support by focusing on the basic resentments 


and insecurities within people. Thus, he did not claim to be 
able to guarantee economic progress and never bothered 
with the normal election promi.ses. Instead, he /.ertied in on 
the fear within the lower middle class to working class 
Maharashtrians that they were being edged out of their 
own city by outsiders. Once he had stirred up the resent¬ 
ment, he made no promises about what he would do. It was 
up to his followers to beat up shopkeepers who didn't put 
up signboards m Marathi etc. , 

Other politicians tried pointing out that Maharashtrians 
were not really being discriminated against and explained 
that even if this were so, nothing was being achieved by 
breaking the legs of some Tamilian shoe-shine boy or by 
burning down a shop, whose owner had forgotten to put up 
a Marathi signboard. But nobody listened. Thackeray had 
evolved a new formula for Indian political success: fticus 
on resentment and then, go for symb<vls (like the Marathi 
signboards) rather than issues of substance. 

4 

BY THE I98()s, the mainstream parties were borrowing 
Thackeray’s tricks. Perhaps the (mngress did win its 1984 
mandate because it promised change. But few would deny 
that the magnitude of the victoiy had to do with the manner 
in which the anti-.Sikh feeling was whipped up in ads and 
speeches and the basic insecurities of a .shattered and angry 
people were exploited 

By 1988, L.K. Advani had decided that Thackeray’s 
way was better than A.B. Vajpayee’s. Out went all the 
stuff about Akhand Bharat and economic policy. In its 
place was a naked attack on secularism (though Advaniji’s 
approach owed more to Uriah flecp than Thackeray's 
Madame Delargc routine) that evoked old resentment.s 
about being an outsider in onc'Sv^wn land and also ftK;u.sed 
on symbols—the Babri Ma.sjid. for instance. This time 
too, other politicians pointed out that Hindus were not 
being discriminated against and that anyhow, demolishing 
a mosque would achieve nothing. Once again, fewer and 
fewer listened. 

In 1989, V.P. .Singh tried his own variation on this 
theme. Mandal was really no more than a symbol—it affec¬ 
ted only 40,(XX) government jobs and hardly helped the 
backwards—but it helped arouse the caste hatred that had 
developed over centunes and won the Raja a new 
constituency. 

SO, THE next time you read that Bal Thackeray’s men 
have ransacked a newspaper office or stabbed a protesting 
journalist, fight the urge to dismiss this as the work of a 
bizarre marginal figure, who has often expressed his admi¬ 
ration for Hitler (though he does concede that peiliaps the 
Final .Solution was a little extreme). 

It the experience of the last two decades is anything to 
go by, then what seems outrageous when Thackeray does 
it, is completely normal when others follow his lead a doz¬ 
en years later. Indian politics today is no longer about 
issues of substance and politicians don’t need to promise 
progress. And it was Thackeray with his pipes and his 
comic-opera rhetoric, who showed us that the future lay in 
hatred, symbols and resentment. 

Perhaps political establishments do get the visionaries 
they deserve. • 
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I BUT I HAVEN’T EVtN i 

STARTEDTELUNGVOU i 

MtfATITISMYDEAR i 

FELLOW-./ i 
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"NO" is a big word. Very (rften It 
has been the first step in the wofW's 
greatest discoveries. But not everybody 
knows how to use it with good effect. 
You know about the habitual dissenter. 
The chap who is certain to react to any 
idea, any suggestion with words like: 

NO . BUT IT WONT WORK. IDONT THINK 
SO. He thinks he is being constructive, 
but he is only being a wet blanket. 

Dissent is useful when it is used 
responsibly. With imaginatton. With a 
sense of purpose, a visiw. Dissent 
against mediocrity. Dissent against the 
commonplace. Dissent against the 
status quo. This is the kind of dissent we 
ought to encourage. In factories, 
offices, government... in our daily life. 

At Tata Steel we are committed to 
this new corporate culture. Towards 
harnessing the positive power of the 
word "NO". 

DBSEIIT: 

THEV0KE0FPR06RESS 
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Captive 

AUDIENCE 

Ifex- 

ho^tage and 
director Indian Oil K. 
Doraiswamy has got a fair 
amount of camera covera¬ 
ge after his release from 
the questionable custody 
of the Kashmir militants, 
it’s nothing like the expo¬ 
sure he’s about to get. 

Very soon, he will be 
seen on film urging vie¬ 
wers to buy Ultra Double, 
a new detergent cake 
whose manufacturers are 
Tata Oil Mills. Of his choi¬ 
ce of a new model, Vishu 
Iyer of Creative Unit, the 
makers of the film, has 
this to say: "We wanted 
somebody with whom 
TV audiences were famili¬ 



K. Doraiswamy: ftom oil to soap, on cnnwra 


ar and we did not want to 
rely on cricket stars and 
film stars. So we thought 
of asking him." 


Initially, Doraiswamy 
was taken aback by the 
offer but was soon prevail¬ 
ed upon to accept it. After 


which, he proved to be 
quite an able actor, a real 
natural. "He wanted to 
give his best," says Iyer, 


That’S travelling! 


nMOivMvsillMif 
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How do we know? 
Because Kersi Meher 
Homji says so. And since 
the Sydney-based Homji 
scientist and slafistician 
for Cricketer, the Australi- 
' an magazine on the sub- 
Ject, he ought to know. 

■ liie tour will be Veng- 

sarkar’s 18th one over- 
seas. So far, only Clive 
Lloyd and Viv Richards 
Hl I of the West Indies, India’s 

I Sunil Gavaskar and Javed 

I Miandad from Pakistan 

have shared the distinc- 
1 ,^ * tionofhavingm'ade 17 

overseas tours. Vengsar- 
When the is about to top that. 

Indian Which makes that the 

t goes down to latest thing to crow about 
'er this month, in a month during which 
rkar will the country has rather out- 

M isttravell- done itself in perfcmnan- 

ever. ces involving the willow. 


The CHRISTIAN 
THING TO DO 


rkar will 
Vjsttravell- 


Good deeds 
are not 
always'taken at face level. 
Sooner or later, someone, 
will read a motive into 
them. 

Even the acts of kind¬ 
ness carried out by the 
Missionaries of Charity, 
the order of which Mother 
Teresa is the head., have 
been deemed suspect. The 
nuns are not merely being 
good to the poor, said 
reports in certain sections 
of the press, they are buy¬ 
ing conversion to 
CMstianity. 

While evangelism is 
one of the basic tenets of 
Christianity, it seems 
wrong to place it at the 
basis of all Christian 
deeds. Reacting to the 


reports. Mother Teresa 
has made a strong state¬ 
ment categorically deny¬ 
ing the allegation. "It’s 
not true," she said, and 
exhorted journalists to 
look up their facts before 
leaping to conclusions. 
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NIGHTS 

Controversial 
author and 
man extraordinary Sal¬ 
man Rushdie is not back 
in the news, he never left 
it. Anyone chronicling 
news items on the author 


will not have to wait 
further than a couple of 
issues of any newspaper 
to update his album of 
clippings on what the doo- 
m^ writer is saying, 
eating, thinking, dream¬ 
ing or doing everyday. 

He has just completed a 
1,000 days in hiding from 
the death threat issued by 
Iran’s Khomeini, probab- 




Salnum Rualidte: dluatisflMl 


One flew 

OVER 

||||||||H For a 

HUH change, any 
trouble caused to Kavita 
Choudhary and her pet 
serial Vdaan is not author¬ 
ed by inept bureaucrats 
sleeping on the job at 
Mandi House. It is no less 


than her own leading man 
who is causing her 
heartburn. 

Shekhar Kapur, who 
plays Harish Menon, the 
district magistrate of the 
fictional Sitapur in the 
story and heroine Kalya- 
ni’s romantic interest, left 
for a vacation abroad at a 
stage when there was still 
some shooting pending. 



ly the most unnerving 
experience any writer has 
had to face since 
Cervantes. 

And the strain is bound 
to show. Recently, at a 
friend’s wedding, he grab¬ 
bed centre stage and the 
mike to belt out the old 
Rolling Stones number/ 
Can’t Get No Satisfac¬ 
tion, embarrassing his 
fans no end. 

They had planned on 
holding u solemn vigil to 
mark his thousand days of 
hiding, and didn’t like the , 
introduction of the funny 
note. Of course, the Fore¬ 
ign Office disapproved of 
the plan and the vigil was 
called off, prompting an j 
angry Rushdie to accuse j 
the FO of "bad faith". j 


When he didn’t return, 
Choudhary was forced to 
pull out the serial. 

What made it worse 
was that Doordarshan put ! 
the limit on a period of 
grace it had granted her at 
three weeks. Which 
meant that if Kapur didn’t 
show up in a hurry, the 
serial would have to come 
to an indefinite halt. 

A sUII ftwHlMMit (Mt) 
and iHrwctor Kavita 
Cboadhaty: aarial on hoM 



King 

LOUIS 


OAUTAMPATOS' 


Louis Banks: ovar to Jaza 

mHIIIIIIIIII Jazz is alive 
IHHH and well and 
kicking in Bombay and 
that is because top jazz¬ 
man Louis Banks is there, 
hardly resting between 
performances before 
going on to cut here a 
disc, there an album, deter¬ 
mined to woo listeners 
over to what is, after all, 
hardly a populist art form. 

At the moment he is 
awaiting the release of 
two of his albums, the 
instrumental Call Of The 
Wild and Straight From 
The Heart in which Pam 
Craine does some of the 
vocals. 

Banks says he is laying 
off the hard stuff at the 
moment, fearing to put off 
potential jazz converts. 
Instead, he says, the 
albums contain "some 
nice lyrical playing" gua¬ 
rantee to please even 
lovers of pop. • 
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STYLE POWER 


Feast your eyes on the aerodynamic lines of the LML Vespa 


T5-ES. Luxuriate in a seat contoured for comfort. Grip a 


steering handle, ergonomically designed, to take the strain off your back. Especially on long rides. Surge 


ahead on 8 bhp of blistering power that growls to life at the touch of a button. 


Two modete LML Vespa NV and LML Vespa T5 in stunning colours. Each with electric start option. 







PERFORMANCE 


Glide on a precision engineered suspension. Cruise along on perfect balance. And round off a virtuoso 


performance with instant stop anti-skid brakes. 



Then tell them you've arrived. 


In style. 



Gets you there In style. 






Parl8-^chft9tnuta and bloaaq«ii;-;-;'.'. r; 
straata of faablon; Qlrla wltb i^^aaad akUi 
and ll^tning ayaa* Tha iMMia 

^ ^ y, if 

ted'jji'i'yiaw at .hoB«-—,, yv^y. 
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PHOTO-FEATURI 


LIVING 

TOGETHER 


The largest joint family in India 
becomes the subject of a 
Channel-4 film 


E 


JLmJl arly next year, a television documentary on Lon¬ 
don’s Channel-4 will prove that not everyone’s going 
nuclear these days. A few out-of-the-ordinary families 
continue to find security in numbers. 

Especially the Narasingannavars of Lokur, a village 
15 kilometres north of Dharwar in Karnataka, who are 
recorded as the largest joint family in India. Which is 
why director Ketan Mehta has chosen this mini- 
community as the subject of his film. The SO-minute 
documentary is to be one of a four-part series All In The 
Family , awaiting telecast in February 1992 in London. 
Three other families, one each from Brazil, the Gaza 
Strip and East Africa, will also be part of the series, but 
the Narasingannavars will be the only one to be project¬ 
ed as a joint family. 

The family, all 110 of them—^with another 50 work¬ 
ing outside the village—live under the one roof and 
have remained undivided for 150 years. They are Jains 
by religion and farmers by profession, their occupation 
being the tending of their 200 acres of agricultural land. 

Not much is forthcoming by way of explanation for 
this unusual feat of solidarity. The head of the family, 
65-year-bld Bhimanha, expects it to abide by certain 
ancient, even primitive rules. The men must leave their 
magnificently-pillared home for work in the morning; 
they are not allowed to enter the house in the daytime. 

And there is small cau.se to. The men are nothing if 
not busy. Consider the lifestyle of Paris (pronounced 
Paarees), for instance, the acknow (edged second head 
ofthefamily.Hewasatonetimeawrestlingchampion 
—the family house possessing an undergroung wrestl¬ 
ing ring. Today, when he is not into local politics or dis¬ 
charging hi»obligations as a member of the local man¬ 
dat pandngjmt or zooming around on his I (X)-cc bike, 
he supeiWes the sending of produce from the land to 
the nearby Dharwar market. 

The women, some 40 of them, attend to the children 
and t^e cooking over a day beginning at 4.30 in the 
mof^Kand ending after midnight. Some of the work 
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ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


IlMlr slM«r numlMrs tiMan Hurt tiM 
Naraslngannavara have to •at In ahlfto 
(abovo) oxcapt durini foaUvalo. (Loft) Hm 
man havo to go outdoors to battio ami (right) 
eB^roar o ld Bhimanha maintains a strict hold 
over tha liO-m om hor family 


•UMMY2«-BOTloMmterl0t1 
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PHOTO FEATURE 


takes twice as long because of4he ancient methods 
employed in executing it. All food, for example, is cook¬ 
ed over wood fires—a traditional guarantee of good 
taste—and long hours over the stove.They woik in 
shifts while, in the dimly-lit rooms, the infants swing 
snugly in little jhulas above their mothers’ heads. The 
women’s lives are limited to the home, and education, 
or any other interests outside the house, are actively dis¬ 
couraged. The young Prema for instance, Paris’ niece, 
may be the spokesperson for all the women in the fami¬ 
ly but she has only studied up to standard ten. 

Says Bhimanha; "We do not allow our women to 
study beyond matriculation. It becomes difficult to find 



a husband for a highly-educated girl." And the search is 
up to the elders as love marriages are simply not 
allowed. So, Prema is engaged to be married to her cou¬ 
sin, al.so a keen wrestler like her uncle. 

One would imagine that the Narasingannavars 
would believe that the first requisite for a family that 
stayed together would be that it eat together. But that 
poses its own logistic problems and the sheer numbers 
render it impossible, except during festivals, for everyo¬ 
ne to sit down to the same meal. They eat, instead, in 
lots. An average meal cooked by the hard-pressed 
womenfolk would entail the making of some 600 jowar 
rot is. And that takes care of only lunch! 

The problem extends to bathing as well. Not for thp 
men is the single bathroom that the house is provided 
with. That is exclusively for use of the women and 
children. So the n^ repair outdoors to keep clean, hav¬ 
ing to make the^st use they can of the village well or 
nearby river. 

An unusual set-up, would you say? But it exists. In 
remote pockets of the country, there come up, every 
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now and then, these relics of anotl^r age that have with¬ 
stood the civilisational changes inherent to time. And it 
is only because of the rare traveller or roving camera 
that the world gets to know of, and wonder at them. The 
Narasingannavar family is a rarity even in India. And 
coroe February 1992, it will be brought to die attention 
of the world.* 
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Out of South Africa 


Jottings on a historical cricket tour 


T he sense of .history is lost on 
nobody. As the chartered 
SAFAIR Boeing approaches 
Calcutta’s Dum Dum Airport, 
the passengers hear the pilot 
announce dramatically; "You are travell¬ 
ing in the tirst South Afncan aircraft that 
will land on Indian soil.” As the plane 
carrying the South Afncan cricket team 
anrf some ISO fans taxis towards the 
.apron, diere is a debate among the large 
gaggle of eagerly waiting journalists. 
"Wasn’t touchdown at 8.15?" "Surely, it 
was 8.17?" And so on. 

Statistics trip easily off people’s 
tongues and find their way into newspa¬ 
per pages. This is the first ofTiciai South 
African cricket tour in over 20 years. 
The first time ever that India will play 
against the country. Only one memb^ j 
of the South African sirte has played in a | 
one-day interpaticHial before. At 42, Cap¬ 
tain Clive Rice is the oldest cricketer to I 
make his debut in this form of die game, j 
And so on. I 

aearly, this is going to be more than 
your average cricket tour. It bai; caught 


the imagination of the cricketing world 
and there are journalists present from 
places as far-flung as Australia, 
Pakistan, England and the West Indies. 
Says Patrick Smilhers, the young and 
talented cricket writer for the 
Melbourne-based The Age: "Well, it is 
history, innit?" 


The Indian and South African 
Captains, Mohammed Azharuddin I 
and Clive Rice '' 





History — a word that is repeated 
over and over again — it certainly is. 
But, in part, the interest in this tour also 
lies in the fact that it was wholly 
unexpected. 

A few days ago, no one could have 
foreseen that Clive Rice and his men 
would be here to play cricket. When 
Pakistan called off its tour late last 
month—after threats of sabotage—the 
Board of Control for Cricket in India 
(BCCI) needed to do more than just save 
face. It also needed to make up the 
money which would have accrued from 
the Pakistani visit. Getting the South 
Africans over was the best — and per¬ 
haps only — way out. No other side 
would have been prepared to come at 
such short notice. As lOish Mackerdhuj, 
vice-president of the United Cricket 
Board of South Africa (UCBSA) 
admits: "1 guess we are here because 
South Africa owes India one.” 

The reference is to India’s role in rein¬ 
ducting South Africa into world cricket. 
In July this year, Jagmohan Dalmiya, 
then BCCI secretary, had proposed that 
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The convoy into Calcutta was headed by 
motorcycle outriders and was larj^e enough to 
please a visiting head of state 
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The cricketers brought their own beer on this tour. 
Evidently, South African beer reaches the parts 
that Indian beer docs not 


South Africa be admitted to the Interna¬ 
tional Cricket Council (ICC). With 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka and the West Indies 
being ambivalent about South Africa's 
reentry, it was only India’s strong sup¬ 
port which saw the proposal through. 

The gratitude for this is expressed 
right through the tour. Says the UCB- 
SA's managing director and former 
South African cricket captain Ali 
Bacher: "We cannot forget that if it 
wasn't for India, it would have taken 
much, much longer for us to return to 
international cricket." 


11 CALCUTTA 


CALCinTA ACCORDS the South Afri¬ 
cans a reception that is perhaps typically 
Bengali —emotional, unrestrained and 
(perhaps a shade) excessive. The city 
that came to a standstill when Nelson 
Mandela visited last year, now welco¬ 
mes his countrymen, if not with the 
same zeal, then at least with a compara¬ 
ble warmth. 

At Oum Dum, everyone on the plane 
—and this includes the 1 SO or so cricket 
fans who have paid 5,000 rands for the 
trip—receives a garland and a bouquet 
of roses. The convoy into Calcutta is 
headed by motorcycle outriders and is 
large enough to please a visiting head of 
state. As it,|Mt|nds its .way towards the 
city, hundrSphof people line the roads 
for a gliinpse'of the cricketers. "We have 
been \jyriting for your return for 21 


years," read the placards. 

Before leaving for India, Clive Rice 
had told the press in London that he felt 
like "Chirstopher Columbus leading his 
[side into the unknown". As it turns out, 
his side needs some discovering too.. 
With the exception of Rice, Kepler Wes- 
sels and a couple of others who play the 
English county circuit, the rest are mere 


A faui Donald, 

who arrived widi the 
reputation trfbdng 
the fiwteat White 
bowler in the wmid, 
aU butdevaaiaitied- 
thelndiaddda 


names to the Indian press. It would be 
days before these names are matched 
with faces and the faces matched with 
cricketing ability. 

It appears that the South African press 
is only marginally better informed about 
the Indian cricket side. On the evening 
before the Calcutta match, India's Cap¬ 
tain Mohammed Azharuddin speaks to 















Calcutta's Oberoi Grand hotel accorded the South 
Africans a reception that is typically 
Bengali warm, emotional and unrestrained 


There was more than just cricket on this tour. The 
players' hectic social schedule included a trip to 
Mother Teresa's home 


two members of the South African TV 
crew during practice at the^den Gar¬ 
dens. After recording the interview, one 
of them turns to the other and asks: 
"What is this bloke’s name?" 

"Azharuddin," comes the reply. 

"How do you spell that?" asks the first. 

"A-z-a-r-u-d-i-n," goes the other. 

The ignorance about each other’s 



sides extends to cricketing abilities. At 
Calcutta, a sizeable number of Indian 
cricket writers believe that the South 
Africans are not much better than a first 
class English county side. (An opinion 
they are forced to reconsider after the 
game at New Delhi.) 

it appears that many of the South Afri¬ 
cans also badly underestimated the indi- 


tV^uBcar batted 
ChanMeriatic 
eaaewidaiiiinpiah 
pit^cocliy. ItwMiba 



I an team. When South Africa’s couch 
and former paceman Mike Proctor tells 
the press that his side "will hit the bad 
balls for fours and the good ones for 
sixes", he may have been jesting, but at 
Calcutta, the visiting side is more or less 
sure of wrapping up the three-match 
one-day series. Later, UCBSA 
president-elect Krish Mackerdhuj 
(who.se forefathers moved to South Afri¬ 
ca from Bihar in i860) would admit: 
"Many of us believed we were world bea¬ 
ters. This trip has taught us a few 
lessons." 

From a purely cricketing point of 
view, the Calcutta match is .something 
of a let-down. The game is ragged, unev¬ 
en and not terribly exciting. But the exu¬ 
berant 1,00.000-$trong capacity crowd 
at Eden Gardens more than makes up for 
the somewhat tame encounter. It is as if 
the audience is there not just for the 
cricket, but to witness the return of 
South Africa to international sport. 
Reads a banner in the stands: 

"George Hadlee. Richard Hadlee 
both deadly. We miss badly. 

Not in greatness, not in flair 

so why black, why white 

it’s only human beings, it’s right." 

The wording may be confused and 
badly phrased, but the me.ssage is di.s- 
tinct. This match is a symbol of the 
repealing of apartheid laws in South 
Africa. 

Batting first, the South Africans make 
heavy weather of tlie Indian bowling 
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BCCI president Madhavrao Scindia invited 
everyone for dinner at his Gwalior residence (read: 
palace) and played the perfect host 


Some South African journalists thought the 
Gwalior crowd was much too boisterous. But India 
put it down to good-natured exuberance 


and end up with an unenviable 177 for 8. 
Kepler Wessels tots up a dour, workman¬ 
like 50 and the only other batsman to 
come good is the big-hitting Adrian Kui- 
per, who hoicks the ball around for an 
inelegant but effective 43. 

It is the beginning of the Indian inn¬ 
ings that provides most of the excite¬ 
ment. Paceman Allan Donald, who 
arrives with the reputation of being the 
fastest White bowler in the world, all but 
devastates the Indian side. He has Ravi 
Shastri caught behind, Sanjay Manj- 
rckaryorked by a blinder and then forces 
Navjot Singh Sidhu to spoon a catch to 
the slips. India is 23 for 3 and in danger 
of total collap.se. 

Azharuddin stays around for a while. 


but is out playing a stroke which would 
make someone as impetuous as Srik- 
kanth blush. From then on, Sachin Ten¬ 
dulkar (who has been promoted by 
Azhar to number four) and debutant Pra- 
vin Amre set things right. Tendulkar, 
who escaped being run out narrowly ear¬ 
ly on, bats with characteristic case and 
an impish precocity. Neither is Amre 
overawed by the crisis the side is in; his 
innings signal that India has found ano¬ 
ther middle-order batsman who is here 
to stay. 

In a way though, the day belongs to 
Donald, whose fiery pace earns him figu¬ 
res of 5 wickets for 29. There is some 
debate on how fast he is as the official 
speed check conducted by Vikesh Sethi 



and his hardworking Statart team shows 
that Donald's colleague, Richard Snell, 
is consistently faster. India’s opener 
Sidhu, at any rate, is not impressed with 
the speed check results, which are mea¬ 
sured by radar and electronically tabula¬ 
ted. "This radar stuff is all crap," says the 
batsman, who like others in his side was 
troubled by Donald's pace. But Statart's 
Sethi says his machines are not lying; 
"The method we use is scientific and it is 
proven. There is no question about this." 


GWALIOR 


ON TO Gwalior for the second match of 
the tour. While India is buoyed by its vic¬ 
tory at Calcutta, the South Africans take 
comfort from the apparent brittleness of 
the Indian batting against the fast .stuff. 
"Well, we have a good off-spinner in 
Donald, don’t we?" jokes Chris Day, the 
media liaison officer from the South 
African side. 

Day, who owns a public relations 
company in Johannesburg, has been hir¬ 
ed by the South African cricket board to 
ensure that j^e team makes a good 
impression and doesn’t get embroiled in 
controversy. South Africa realises diat 
support for its re-entry into international 
cricket is conditional and it appears that 
the team has been told to wear its best 
face. 

There are times during this tour when 
ir seems that Donald would have liked to 











shout his disappointment at a few umpir¬ 
ing decisions In Delhi. Kepler Wcsscis 
walks back to the pavilion wearing noth¬ 
ing more than a faint grimace alter being 
questionably declared leg before 
wicket. (He was 90 then and the decision 
seemed like a bad one.) In ('alculla, 
Jimmy Cook applauds almost every 
good ball that the Indians bowl at him 
.Says a South African journalist. "There 
was tremendous pressure on our team to 
behave. Perhaps, the players will be able 
to rcla.x and be ihem.scivcs on the Held 
when the World Cup gels under w ay." 

Gwalior is perhaps not the most ideal 
of places to hold this one-day internatio¬ 
nal. The authorities are doing their best, 
but the dearth of decent hotels forces the 
large contingent of South African fans 
to stay over at Agra and bus it on the mor¬ 
ning of the match Some Indian pressm¬ 
en also feel inconvenienced as the only 
available accommodation is shabby and 
unremarkable. The bitching heightens 
when the journalists discover that while 
two well-located enclosures have been 
reserved for the South African media, 
the Indian press is seated m a stand that 
is not directly behind the wicket. 
("Apartheid has been alxilished in South 
Africa, but is alive in India." quip a 
couple of disgruntled criekei writers.) 

When it is brought to the notice of 
BCCI president Madhavrao Scindia — 
who is overseeing the arrangements of 
this match — he sets matters right in a 
flash. One of the enclosures reserved for 


the South Africans is immediately 
thrown open to the Indians, which .Scin¬ 
dia finds lime to visit as often as he can. 
He talks of Gwalior’s history to the Indi¬ 
an journalists, tells them tales of Man 
Singh and Mrignayam (now ‘immortali¬ 
sed’ by the television serial) and invites 
everyone for dinner at his residence 
(read- palace) In the end. .Scindia has 
the disgruntled journalists eating out of 
his hand. 

The real controversy at (iwalior. o( 
course, is over the ball. Before start of 
play (which was delayed by a thick blan¬ 
ket of fog), Ali Bachcr and Chris Day 
tell the press about what ensued at Cal¬ 
cutta. The story .South African coach 
Mike PrcKlor noticed that the ball the 


Indians bowled with was scarified and 
raised the matter mfonnally with the 
Indian cricket authorities who. in turn, 
discussed the issue with A/haruddin. 
The Indian side maintained that rough¬ 
ing up the ball is a common practice — 
an explanation that the South Africans 
accepted. However, both teams agreed 
to retiain from the practice in future. 

That morning, the Indian cricket 
authorities do not deny Bather’s version 
of the events, in tact, a couple of officia¬ 
ls admit that this IS precisely what happe¬ 
ned. But by the end of play, the Indians 
have changed their tune At a press con- 
I’crctice at the ground. Madhavrao Scin¬ 
dia expresses surprise at Bather’s state¬ 
ment that the ball was tampered with 


T. 


.herexwsreno 
compldnts about 
the umpiring. But 
were the South 
Africans realty 
satisfied? Or was it 
because they . , 
could afford tio 
controversial? 
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and calegtincally denies that "the Indian 
team indulged in sucli a practiee". A lit¬ 
tle later, UCBSA president Geoff Dakin 
describes Bacher’s statement as 
"unfortunate" and "most embarrassing" 
and says the executive of his board "total¬ 
ly dissociates" itsell from what he said. 

When the press asks Scindia and 
Dakin whether or not Proctor noticed 
that the ball was scan fled, neither is for¬ 
thcoming "I do not want to add anyth¬ 
ing more." replies .Scindia. "I want this 
matter to die tonight please," implores 
Dakin. 

Why did the Indian board suddenly 
change its mind and force an apology 
out ol South Africa'' In retrospect, it 
appears that our authorities had initially 
tailed to weigh the implications of agree¬ 
ing that neither side would scanfy the 
ball. For what the agreement amounts to 
saying is while India cheated and promi¬ 
ses not to do It again. South Atrica didn't 
cheat and will continue not to do so in 
the future. (Clearly, it is an unequal 
agreement and India wised up to this 
only later.) 

As for Bacher and Day, it seems that 
they had miscalculated the consequen¬ 
ces of briefing the press about the inci¬ 
dent. Apparently, their intention was not 
to embarrass India but to sell the agree¬ 
ment as an example of the "excellent 
understanding" that prevailed between 
the sides. "Our intentions were wholly 
honourable," Bacher was to explain 
later. Says Day. "All wc wanted was to 
show how India and South Africa had 
sorted out a problem in the best spirit of 
the game." 

The cricket is somewhat belter at 
Gwalior than Calcutta. Srikkanth 
replaces Ravi Shastri. a decision which 
delights the crowd at the Rwp Singh 
Stadium. The Tempest from Tamil 
Nadu may be getting on (he is .12 now) 
but is far from the Dravidian Driz/.le that 
some believe he has petered out into. At 
Gwalior, he .seems to be in a tearing 
hurry to get to his 50 and then in an even 
greater rush to get himself out. It is a cha¬ 
racteristic Srikkanth innings; risky, 
unorthodox, belligerent — a dcBant and 
improbable mixture of slash, whack and 
thump. But he also plays what is probab¬ 
ly the shot of the match when he sweeps 
spinner Clive Eckstcen to the ropes. It is 
struck with such delicacy and so fine 
that the ball virtually glides past the 
wicketkeeper’s boots; in the midst of 
that rough stuff, here is a piece of sheer 
gossamer. 

Srikkanth goes for 68 and Sidhu gets 
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The South Africans work out on what Is a gruelling tour 



UCBSA president Geoff Dakin (left) is introduced to the Indians 


a characteristically gutsy 61. But the day 
belongs to .Sanjay Manjrekar. whose 
knock is a perfect example of why batt¬ 
ing in a one-day game need not be all 
hash and bludgeon. It is a measured 
innings, played by a man in complete 
contiol of himself and his cricketing 
environment. His half century is made 
ever so unobtrusively --- Irom tickles, 
nudges, pushes and glances — and at the 
end of It all. Manjrekar leaves you won¬ 
dering how he got his 52 (in as many 
balls).so quickly. 

For a while, the .South Africans seem 
as if they will make a match of it. The 
Indian total of for six seems attaina¬ 
ble when Mandy Yachad and Kepler 
Wessels take the score to 94 for one. But 
two quick wickets all but end the compe¬ 
tition and the .South Africans fall short 
by 38 runs. 


NEW DELHI 


AT THE capital. the South Africans call 
a press conference which is intended to 


put a seal on the ball controversy. 
Bacher's carefully-worded statement 
suggests that he had never meant to 
aceu.se India of roughing up the ball; and 
that the matter was raised only so that 
both sides could set "an example for 
world cricket by refraining from this 
practice". 

The compulsions for issuing such a 
statement are understandable, but many 
of the .South AIncan journalists present 
arc upset by what they see as the board’s 
abject capitulation on this issue. "Arc 
you considering resigning from your 
post in the light of what has happened'.'" 
asks an irate pressman. "No, I am not," 
replies a discomfited Bacher. 

With the Indians having won their 
first two encounters easily, no one gives 
the South Africans much of a chance at 
New Delhi. Minutes into the Indian 
innings, this prediction seems sound. 
On a featherbed of a wicket—on which 
a ballerina wouldn’t have got either 
movement or turn — the Indians savage 
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After losing the first two encounters, the South Africans proved that they were no pushovers in Delhi 


the South African bowlers Fven 
Donald, the wrecker in Calcutta, 
appears amiable and pedestrian 

Srikkanth makes a blustery 53 — his 
second successive half ccntui’y Ravi 
Shastri, the man the crowds love to hate, 
is booed for baiting relatively defensive¬ 
ly. His 50 takes all of 92 balls, but it 
takes him only 44 more to reach his 
hundred. But, inexplicably, the crow d at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium never lets 
up on the '7m/. l/ais". Understandably. 
Shastri docs not acknowledge the 
applause when he reaches his century 

As in Gwalior, it is Manjrekar once 
again who provides the real sparkle. His 
century — 105 in a mere 82 balls — sets 
at rest any apprehensions about his tech¬ 
nique being ill-suited for one-day 
cricket. At New Delhi, this young man 
docs more than just establish that he can 
adapt; he proves that he is easily India’s 
best batsman in any form of the game. 
Nobody else is as secure in agression, as 


llueiit in working the ball around or as 
comfortable under pressure. 

"Classical" and "scientific" are the 
sports writers’ favounte cliches to 
describe his stroke making The adjec¬ 
tives arc perhaps even more appropriate 
when used in conjunction for, if 
anything, Manjrekar’s baiting resem¬ 
bles classical physics. His cricketing 
world is governed by immutable laws: a 
place which admits of no uncertainties, 
where nothing is left to chance. God 
doesn’t play dice in this man's cricket¬ 
ing universe. 

With 287 on the scoieboard it seems a 
snip, but the South Africans have other 
ideas. The mediocre Indian bowling 
attack — rendered even worse by the 
pitch and the reliance on non-specialists 
such as Snkkanth and Tendulkar — 
stands completely exposed. Wessels, 
CtKik, Kirsten and Kuiper bat with an 
case never seen before on this tour. It is 
as if the South Africans are finally over¬ 
coming their jet-lag; coming to terms 


with the unfamiliar environment; and 
getting used to the idea of playing inter¬ 
national cricket 

Wessels makes 90 and seems certain 
to get 10 more when he is, perhaps 
wrongly, declared LBW. Cook comes 
gixKl for the first time with a competent 
35; Kirsten plundcis his way to 86 and 
the man of the match award; and Kuiper 
hits up a brute of a 63. The .South Afri¬ 
cans get to the Indian total with a couple 
of overs to spare, making it look very 
easy in the end. 

It was, perhaps, the best way for the 
series to end for all concerned. The loss 
should make the Indians more aware of 
the deficiencies in their bowling and 
guard against complacency when they 
play Australia. As for the South Afri¬ 
cans, the victory is their first in one-day 
internationals. Who would want to deny 
them that? • 

Mukund Pmdmanabhan/Cmleutta, 
Owallor and Naw Dalhl 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


Modem times 

The Bombay Stock Exchange goes hi-tech 


T here are ivvowaVNol vcllinp sha¬ 
res. There’s the Indian style, 
swell your chest, cup your 
mouth and shout as if to save 
your life: "TFLCO. TEIX’O. 
TELCO. ' "Live/." another answers back. 
"Beeha." you say. And the deal is struck. 

Then there's the western way. Sit on 
your computer, punch the buttons to 
offload your shares, and a return beep 
informs everything is fine. Stockbrokers 
in New York. London, Tokyo and the 
continent prefer this manner of smart 
but silent selling 

Till yesterday, stock exchanges m the 
country resisted such high-mechanics 
on the flotir. But. today, civilisation ts 
creeping in. And it’s most apparent at 
the glitzy mecca of power finance, the 
Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE). 

BSE’s president. Hemcndra Kothari, 
has been assiduously pursuing a com¬ 
puterisation and modernisation package 
the last couple of months. Hitches j 


and delays notwithstanding, he’s not wil¬ 
ling to say die. As he told Sunday "If 
India IS thinking of being globalised in 
all respects, then this is our way of gett¬ 
ing prepared for it." Kothari is obviously 
thinking big: 

■ He has. for the interim, upgraded the 
computer hardware and software. BSE 
relied upon the slow-paced ICIM 2904 
until it found a better bet in the S.39 
model. 

■ Target number two is to promote com¬ 
puter screen-based trading in scrips. 
Eventually, all of BSE’s 500 brokers 
will be networked. 

■ Then there arc plans to install a large 
central exchange computer. 

■ Next comes an automated trading sys¬ 
tem. It will first handle less-active scrips 
and then graduate to live-wires. 

All of this will materialise in the next 
two to three years. Kothari would want it 


hurried But there are constraints of 
finance. And cobwebs in the minds of 
the old brokers who want nothing 
changed. Old. for them, is literally gold. 
For, the current practice of trading 
allows a fair amount of hanky-panky. 
But for this, BSE would have gof a pleas¬ 
ing refurbish w'ay back in 1987 when 
Mahendra Kampani was president. He 
went gung-ho for the modem. And got 
the sack for his troubles. 

One man proved his nemesis. Manub- 
hai Maneklal, oiyner of seven cards and 
a chain of i broking companies, got. 
together other brokers and sub-brokers 
and threatened to stall trading if Kampa¬ 
ni persisted. The management buckled 
and Kampani was out. 

G.B. Desai succeeded him and pooh- 
poohed ail mention of upgradation until 
he retired in March this year. Kothari 
took pver then and set about changing 
the mind-set against smartening up. 
Maneklal was soft-soaped. Friends and 














relations on the BSE board convinced 
him there was no escape now. And. in 
the last act. Kampani was rehabilitated 
as a member of the BSE’s computerisa¬ 
tion committee. 

ManekJal isn’t wholly convinced yet. 
But his objections carry less weight 
now. In the words of Kothan: "One or 
two brokers who are opposing moderni¬ 
sation should not matter. The nation’s 
progress does not depend on the whims 
of one or two people." This isn’t rheto¬ 
ric. really. Country apart, the Bombay 
Slock Exchange has itself suffered 
because it hasn’t been able to catch up 
with the best abroad. In the last five 
years, there has been a gorgeous growth 
in trading. Stocks have taken an upward 
spiral almost disrespectful of the 
plunges in the political realm. But the 
BSE has managed just about. Not any 
more. 

It’s reaching breaking point. Last 
year, 1,20,0(K) transactions took place 
daily between 12 noon and two in the 
afternoon (itself an addition of .LI per 
cent over 1989). Presently. l,.^0.()f)0 
dealings take place in that space of lime 
The New York Stock Exchange records 
this scale ol business in six hours' A 
clear case of overload, then’’ Kampani 
agrees "Our market volume has gone up 
and IS still going up," he says, in a stacca¬ 
to burst of pride. "The capital market is 
growing. Changes in the five-year plans 
and government policy mean more 
people would like to invest...more If we 
don’t computerise, the large volume 
will mean incomplete data entry and that 
only harms the market." 

K ampani speaks from experience. 

Currently, BSE uses what’s known 
as a batch mc^c basis tor transacting set¬ 
tlements. It has been found to be unsatis¬ 
factory. Part of the problem is that it 
relies on the ICIM 2904 model of the 
computer which is primitive in design. It 
can take only two printers at a time. So 
data that was entered in the night could¬ 
n’t be processed and printed in the morn¬ 
ing for the early rush of brokers to catch 
up. Many went to the trading ring unpre¬ 
pared. Worse, mismatched transactions 
(di.screpancies that emerge between 
buyer and seller’s claim) had to be carri¬ 
ed forward. And since such information 
was withheld, it naturally encouraged 
speculation. A half-measure has been 
taken to guard against this practice. 
ICIM 2904 has been replaced by the 
newer and faster S39 variety. It has two 


Says Mahendra 
Kampani, member of 
the BSE's 
computerisation 
committee, 
"Computerisation 
means fair and 
transparent trade 
practices. Some things 
are difficult manually, 
hut to a computer it 
makes no dilTerencc" 


QAUTAMPATOLE 



tape drives and six hard drives, can take 
8 printers .and is endowed with a memo¬ 
ry ol 4..‘i(K) megabytes "C'oinputcrisa- 
tion." says Kampani, ’’means fair and 
transparent trade practices..Some things 
arc difficult manually but to a computer. 
It makes no difterence. Whether it's cal- 
eiiialing a transaction worth Rs l.()(X)or 
one crorc, it's the same for the com¬ 
puter " But It’s still not enough Kothan 
wants to turn all trading screen-based 
This would mean changes wiiliin the 
trading iing itself Out the pyjama- 
knriawalUih loudmouths. Enter pinstri¬ 
pes and a quiet hush Further, the com¬ 
puters will disseminate everything 
from general information to stock prices, 
to company and exchange notices. This 
process will finesse after the 5(K)-odd 
BSE brokers get on-line personal com- 


Ix'vcl of daily (radiii)* at 
international exchange's 



Note one trade t& equal to two transactions 


puters Investors will be connected to 
brokers in the ring via display boards 
and ticker tabs. This closes phase one of 
the modernisation programme. 

Next comes consolidation. For this, a 
huge central computer will be installed. 
It’s meant to impiovc the existing batch 
settlement system by providing priK'ess-, 
cd miormation and on-line reconcilia 
tion facility foi unmatched transactions. 
No carry forwards anymore. So no 
shady goings-on Stockbrokers would 
be trained to cojic with the changes. All 
this would be in place by April 1992 
Arrive phase three. It’s the most revo¬ 
lutionary. The trading system would be 
fully automated, 'fhe beginning would 
be cautious, naturally. The system will 
not handle those scrips which 
arc m the so-called ‘A’ category or are 
heavily traded. Kampani spells out why. 
"This IS because." he says, "there’s so 
much buying and selling of certain 
scrips that the brokers will take some 
time getting used to making settlements 
and keeping tabs through their termi¬ 
nals,’’ By mid-1993, even these restric¬ 
tions would be removed. Any share 
could be sold anywhere via chippy 
hotlinks. 

W hat would all this cost? Rs 73 cro- 
res, at today’s prices. And the 
BSE has an ingenuous way of raising it. 
Recently, it announced new broker car¬ 
ds would be available. At a price. "We 
can raise about Rs 50 crores this way," 
asserts Kampani. "For the rest, we have 
to rely on loans from banks or financial 
institutions." 
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This shiiuldn'l be too difficult. BSH 
has assets worth several times over. It 
has also all the corporate gottdwill 
money can buy. Upgradation means 
jobs too. Consultancy, for instance, is 
being provided by the public-sector 
Computer Maintenance C’orptvration 
(CMC). And CMC’s vice-president 
banking and (inance), R.K. ,Saha, is 


The Bombay Stock 
Exchange has suffered 
because it hasn’t been able 
to catch up with the best 
abroad. In the last Hve years, 
there has been a gorgeous 
growth in trading and the 
BSE has so far managed just 
about. Not any more. It’s 
reached the breaking point 


absolutely clear about his assignment 
"We arc now implementing the first 
phase," he says. "Fach broker will be pro¬ 
vided a terminal He will therefore have 
information at his fingeHips. So manipu¬ 
lation will be tough This is our principal 
objective." 

A fair operation is also the BSb's 
main weapon against the idea of a nation¬ 
al exchange lloated by M.J Phei'wani 
Squabbling Bombay brokers have 
united against this thieal If it comes up 
as planned at Vashi in New Bombay. 
BSF’s pre-eminent position will be 
seriously undermined 

That’s why the earlier spirit of bellige¬ 
rence has thawed. Asks Kampani, 
accommodatingly; "What's the use of 
opening a fresh exchange, putting m Rs 
KX) crorcs or more so close to Bombay ? 
Why not join hands with us ?" Adds Sun¬ 
der Iyer, stockbroker ;ind a BSF board 
member. "Bombay doesn't need ano¬ 
ther exchange With modernisation, we 
can compare with anybtxly in the world." 

Two years on, it will certainly be so. 
Vashi may come up, all the same. Kotha- 
ri, Kampani. Iyer and the others are terri¬ 
bly worried. But it’s not affecting their 
doggedness to become hi-tech. Their 
efforts may yet make it possible to make 
a killing. Softly. • 
bmvkia Outt/BonOtmy 


COMPANIES 


Great 


expectations 


With ambitious plans for export, Modem Suitings 
is all set to join the big league 


cwaiv Raymonds. Watch 
out Bombas Dyeing fake 
care Vimal There's ano¬ 
ther company which has 
designs on the huge textile 
market And when it increases its lur 
noser more than a thousand times over 
in I years, news just gets about. So it is 
svith Modern Suitings Starting small 
behind the lloodhghts. the clothing unit 
has muscled the parent Modern gioupol' 
industries into the Rs 200eioie supei lea¬ 
gue Sample the statistics- 

■ From ;i turnover t>f Rs 14 Itikhs in its 
first financial seal m 1074-7.*), Modern 
group registered a turnosci o( Rs 17,“) 
crorcs in 1000-01 


■ ' 


■ Ciross profit vs cut up from Rs 7 lakhs 
to Rs I ^ crores for the same period/ 

■ The projected turnoser lor 1091-02 is 
a staggeiing Rs 225 crorcs with a profit 
ol Rs 25 crores Now. it's into some very 
ambitious expansion plans with major 
thrust on exports. 

The man behind this success stoiy is 
the group's chairman H.,S. Ranka fits 
entiepieneunal abilities have seen him 
use from being an executive director at 
the Bhilwara group to setting up a multi- 
crore empire And m their second phase 
of expansion. Modern's emphasis is on 
expoits 

"The climate is right lor Indian 
mdusliies to look at loreign markets." 
says Ranka "Though sxe had started 











inisisnotw 




for a company 


» . . 4- - V M* 


that'll ra ceyondownl^h^ 
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Says the group’s 
chairman H.S. 
Ranka: "The climate 
is right for Indian 
industries to look at 
foreign markets. 
Though we had 
started thinking in 
this direction since 
1987, the 

government’s recent 
bold economic 
reforms have given 
us a boost. If only 
these had been taken 
a decade ago, we 
would have been in a 
much better 
situation" 


thinking in this direction since 1987. the 
government's recent bold economic 
relornis hiive given us ii boost If only 
these had been taken a decade ago, we 
would have been in a much better 
situation." 

Modern Suiting’s most ambitious 



pubite reiat|<>p$ 
exercises, Ndt tMfily 
has the ad budget 
been increased, .some 
innovative, 
dealership schemtts 
have also been 
carried out 




plan is to set up an export-oriented unit 
(HOU) manufacturing 7.2 million 
meires of denim fabric. In this, Ranka is 
looking at the highly competitive, 
quality-conscious maiket of the Ivuro- 
pcan counliics, apart from the tradition¬ 
al outlets in the Middle Fast. 

"We will export 75 per cent of the 
denim output and supply the rest here," 
says Kamal Ranka, director Modern Sui¬ 
tings. "An MOU (memorandum of 
understanding) has already been signed 
to export 50 per cent of the production to 
the UK." Then the Drummonds group of 
the UK • ■ which supplies to quality 
departmental stores like Harrods and 
Marks & Spencer — has agreed to buy 
1.5 lakh metres per month ol synthetic 
and worsted fabric The company is con¬ 
fident ol touching an export figure 
worth Rs 15 crorcs in 1992 —a big leap 
from the Rs 2.1 crores registered in 
1990-91. 

B ut are they resoriing to such bulk 
exports because the domestic mar¬ 
ket has got saturated? "I wouldn’t say 
the domestic market is saturated," 
argues the elder Ranka. "The growth in 
demand is always there,but it is highly 
fluctuating. And. anyway, our plans had 
always been to export. We have the best 
cotton here, labour is cheaper and now 
technology is easily available. It is time 


we made our mark in ihe global scene."" 

Perhaps. But why has Modern Suit¬ 
ings always remained a B grade compa¬ 
ny 111 India"’ 

Kamal Ranka doesn’t agree. As he 
explains: "’ll some laboratory tests are 
conducted taking samples of our materi¬ 
al and Raymonds’ or Bombay Dyeing’s, 
you will find there is no difference. Ours 
IS a young company compared to their 
KKI-year tradition. So the customer 
goodwill they have generated through 
the years is much greater." 

And It IS the public image of Modern 
Suitings which is being sought to be set 
nghl. Big advertising campaigns and 
public relations exercises have been 
launched. Says Ranka, "We have 
increased oui ad budget from Rs 2.5 ert'- 
res last year to Rs 4 crores this year. The 
campaign has really paid off. In the texti¬ 
le business, it is still the shopkeeper who 
inlluences the buyer’s choice. So. apart 
from the visual ads some innovative, 
dealership schemes have also been carri¬ 
ed out." 

All this still won’t get Modern Suit¬ 
ings within a hair’s breadth of the big¬ 
gies. But Ranka has put the textile firm 
on a fast track. With the right mix of 
money and management. Modem may 
yet become the coveted race-horse. At 
any rate the jockeys arc fine.* 

SatM PadmaumMum/Naw Dmihl 
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TAKEOVERS 


Twice over? 

First, Kcirmini Tubes. Ami now the employees’ union plans to take 
over yet another sick unit of the group 


\^luii ilo \<iu lit) (ilu-r Mui'vr iiuulc 
I’lli' ' Make iinoilirr <nu’ 

I t’s a loj;ic Ih.il uikIciIics now ollorts 
()l llio Kainani limployocs’ Union' 
(KMU) lit lake over anitthoi ailinj; 
iinil itl tho };ri.>up callcil KMA I.ul In 
Apiii iho union was ohaigcil with 

manaj’iii” the clyin» Kainani Tuhos 
(K'I'I.l Anti It shone Now ii has its 
siphts on tlio oompany I'onnorly known 
as Kainani Metals Alloys 

KMA Ltd IS the seventh Kainani firm 


Industrial and Linaneial Reconstruction 
IBIFR) It diiccted both the union and 
the management to prepare a scheme to 
resurrect the company Bank of Baroda 
was appointed a.s the opejating agent. 
The management remained mum, hell¬ 
bent u|X)n closing the unit Only the 
union responded And it has a good chan¬ 
ce ofa hearing. This is courtesy the excel¬ 
lent |X’rldimance of the KMU-inanaged 
Kamani Tubes. It met 60 percent of the 
nation's needs ol non-ferrous tubes and 
rods m the Seventies. Between 1960 





NAONSOCANKI 


Closed shutters of 
KMA Ltd and union 
loader 

D.TIianluippan 
(above): takeover 
plans 


NAl IN .SOLANKI 


to go m the red. It has two units. One in 
Kurla near Bombay inanulactures non- 
IciTous sheets. Another m Bangalore 
priHluces ferrous sheets and strips Both 
h;ive been lying locked since early this 
year. Consequently, more ih.in KHK) 
employees arc jobless. This has impell¬ 
ed the union to intervene. "We are 
seriously interested in trying to revive 
the unit without resorting to letrench- 
ment and wage reduction,” said D Tlian- 
kappan, leader of the union that's com¬ 
mon to all Kamani linns "The company 
is goixl and we believe that the market 
and priKlucl is conducive for the revival 
of thCiMnit." 

KMIA eaine up for grabs in the wake 
of tl«. intercession of the Board for 


(when the company was set) and 1971, 
the share capital had enhanced from Rs 
16 lakhs to Rs 96 lakhs. 'I'wo years later, 
workers got 44 [ser cent of the total earn¬ 
ings as bonus. 

But the gold strike ended with the 
death ol founder Ramjibhai Kamani. A 
family feud eruptcrl over shareholding 
rights. Despite the mediatory talents of 
godman Satya Sai Baba and the giwem- 
ment (Viren Shah representing then 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai), the 
fights didn't end. And soon, KTl/s fin¬ 
ances started to decline. 

The end result: indefinite closure. 

Then the union came in. With the help 
of the BIFR (constituted in 1987) and 
the Sick Industrial Company Act (Speci¬ 


al Provision) 1985, worker cooperatives 
started buying up Kamani T ubes. "Nobo¬ 
dy really believed that workers could 
take overacompany,"recalled Thankap- 
pan. "Our rivals added to our problems 
by ensuring that we had very few orders 
to start off with. Then they undercut our 
pnees in the market." The KHU made it, 
though, by sheer grit and by resorting'to 
several pragmatic measures. 

B ut one strategy mightn't work with 
another And the union recogm.ses 
this. Its case, however, rests on the fact 
that there are similarities between the 
KTL and KMA cases. KMA, too. was a 
profitable company until it struck up los¬ 
ses in 1989 Thankappan cites his own 
reasons lor this. " The annual report for 
1989-90 shows a loss of Rs 82 lakhs," he 
argues. "For the six months of 1990-91, 
losses increased by Rs 61 lakhs and at 
the end of that year, losses amounted to 
Rs 11 crorcs Why the precipitous 
increase? We allege large-scale misma¬ 
nagement and siphoning off of funds." 
The Kamani family has no convincing 
explanation The BIFR grilled KMA's 
chairman. Bhupen Dalai, and managing 
director, Ashish Kamani, about the 
accounting system. Theiranswers, recor¬ 
ded in the BIFR's report of 24 June, 
1991, make up a string of evasions. 

.Sources in the financial institutions 
concerned believe the company had 
begun to play around with the invento¬ 
ries. "A stock audit carried out by the 
bankers has revealed that gtxxis worth 
Rs .1 crores just vanished," contends 
Thankappan. 

Meanwhile, Dalai is ducking press 
inquiries about KMA Ltd. Neither will 
he say what went wrong, nor what can 
be done. l?ertainly, he’s playing for 
time. This explains the delay in handing 
over reports of the company’s auditors 
and additional information to the BIFR. 
Without these formalities over, the 
Kamani Employees’ Union cannot 
take over. But it’s a hurdle D. Thankap¬ 
pan least fears.* 

OavliM Outt/Bombay 
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■Tiny and the 
Swaml 

S trange are die ways of 
international business. 
Remember the Chandra 
Swami-Tiny Rowland battle 
in 1986? For those with short 
memories, here’s what hap¬ 
pened. Rowland, head of the 
British conglomerate 
Lonrho, fought with Egypti¬ 
an Mohammed Fayed for 
control of Harrods, the Lon¬ 
don store. Central to Row¬ 
land’s case was the claim 
that Fayed was financed by 
the Sultan of Brunei. 

Enter Chandra Swami. He 
secretly taped his own con¬ 
versation with Fayed and 
sold the tape to Rowland for 
' US $ 3-4 million. 

Rowland claimed the 
tape proved that the Sultan 
was behind Fayed. 

Then, the Swami switch¬ 
ed sides again. At this 
stage, Rowland turned on 
him with a rare viciousnes.s. 
The Observer, the London 
Sunday paper owned by 
Lonrho. painted him as an 
international con-man and 
Rowland Hooded the Indian 
media witk anti-Chandra 
Swami stories. 

Well, Rowland and the 
Swami are pals again! 

A few weeks ago, the 
Ivonrhochief anived in India 
to check out investment 
opportunities. And there to 
receive him was Chandra 
Swami. 

Knowing him, perhaps it 
was Rowla^’s conversa¬ 
tions he taped, this time 
around. 


■ Yoglandtha 
commissar . 

T he appointment of Yogi 
Deva.sher, former head of 
rrC’s tobacco divisitm, as 
idiainnan of Air India, was 
m>t without its share of politi¬ 
cal drama. 

The obvious candidate for 
^ job was S.R. Oti^, who 
held the post on 8 temporary ; 


HEARD ATTHECCI Cl.UB, BOMBAY 

"We need their help and we are 
grateful to them for helping ue.” 

MANMOHAN SINGH ABOUT THE WORLD 
BANK AND THE IMF 


basis after Rajan Jetley left 
fw Singapme. Gupte had 
many advantages: he is scru¬ 
pulously honest, is an Air 
India insider, declared 
record profits while he held 


temporary diarge and was 
selected for the job by the 
Public Enterprises Selection 
Board. 

' But minister Madhavrao 
Scindia was reluctant to con- 


CALCULATOR 


Asian millionaires abroad: a troubled 
history 

■ Abdul Shanyi: Flashy Ugandan Asian with investments 
in property and industry who went bust In a blaze of publicity. 
He blamed his problems on an abortive takeover of Wembley 
Stadium in London and alleged that a Jewish conspiracy was 
behind his troubles. While he managed eventually to pay off 
many of his debts, the British courts sent him to jail for perjury. 


■ Mahmud Sipra: Dubious Pakistani who achieved 
notoriety by squeezing millions of pounds out of Johnson 
Mathey Bank The money was supposed to fund a shipping 
empire that existed mainly on paper, instead it went into such 
projects as Asian Post, a magazine that put Sipra on the cover, 
the purchase of a floundering Hollywood film called The 
Jigsaw Man. the launch of a career as a film hero and an 
engagement to Salma Agha. When he went bust, he took 
Johnson Mathey Bank with him but Salma found someone 
else Now lives in great style in Pakistan 


■ Aga Hassan AJradI: Probably the con-man ot the 
century. Used Pakistan's two greatest assets—the drug trade 
and a pan- Islamic closeness to the Arab world ~ to found the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) which took 
the South teian tradition ot bribery and crooked book-making 
to every corner of the world. Financed South Magazine to 
please important Third World leaders and posed as a 
philanthropist When BCCI ran into trouble he conned the 
Sheikh of Abu Dhabi into parting with billions to keep it afloat. 
But finally, the scam tell apart. 

Lives in Pakistan m great style and blames his troubles on 
—you guessed it!—a Jewish conspiracy. 


■ Nuzmu Vfawil: Until recently, he was regarded as the 
great success story ot the Aslan community in England. But 
now, the Serious Fraud Office is looking into his affairs. Among 
the charges; a cfoseness to BCCI In tenaam/transactions and 
sharp accounting profits. v 


■ 114 t u tWa; Flamboyant gambler who financed the 1983 
Nigerian election to the tune of US $ SO million. His side won 
but a military coup that winter rendered his investment 
worthless. Indian banks panicked when the Nigerians held up 
his payments and called in the police. 

Still Sethia’s assets exceedbd bis liabilities and he would 
probably have lived to tight another day had V.P. Singh not 
decided to victimise him. He was arrested on a visit to India 
and held in jail for months without ever being convicted so that 
the Raja couM demonstrate his commitment to cleaning up the 
sy^em. 


finn bim because he saw 
Gupte as Rajim IiAley’s'iilan 
—-and by iitfeience, Satlsh 
Shd[ni8*s ouididate. Scindia 
wfuited IDevasher who he 
knew as dw head of ITC’s 
hotel division who ran his 
hotel (Udia Kiran) in 
Gwalkir. 

Consequently, the race for 
the Air it^ia job so6n went 
beyond the merits of the indi¬ 
vidual can^dates and beca¬ 
me a proxy battle between 
Scindia and Sharma. So 
determined was the mintsto’ 
to defeat Sharma that he 
informed the PM that he 
would appoint Devasher 
regardless of what the Public 
Enterprises Selection Board 
recommended. Narasimha 
Rao agreed. 

Then, Sharma got in on 
the act and demanded that 
Rao confirm Gupte. Next, 
Sharad Pawar put in a word 
for Gupte who is a fellow 
Maharashtrian. Paced with 
this heavy duty onsiaught, 
Rao wavered in his original 
commitment to Scindia, And 
the announcement of Deva- 
sher’s appointment was 
delayed as Rao perched on 
the fence. 

Finally, Scindia went to 
see the PM and talked temgh. 
Given that Rao had origin^- 
ly okayed the choice of Deva¬ 
sher. he said, he would inter¬ 
pret any change of stance by 
the PM as a demonstration 
a lack of confidence in him. 
And then, said Scindia ^ve- 
ly. he would have to consider 
whether he wanted to sthy on 
in aCabinet whittle 
had no confidence in him. 

Sensing that a resignation 
was imminent, Ra5 relw:tant- 
ly got off die.^iKte. Okay, he 
said, you can appmnt Deva¬ 
sher. But, characteristically, 
he waited till Sharma was 
campaigning in Amethi 
before announcing the 
decision. 

Considering the manner 
in which appointments are 
now politicised, will Air 
India ever be run as a profes-. 
sional organisation?* 
















NEWSWATCH 


Mindless 

mayhem 


A communal flare-up rocks the temple 
town of Varanasi 


n Varanasi, the iincieni temple 
town of Uttar Pradesh, religious 
|x>lurisation is not just a catch 
phrase. For the curfew-bound 
city, It IS today a palpable reality. 
The frequent riots and every move of the 
admmis tration testify to this. 

All semblance of communal peace 
collapsed on 8 November, when nine 
people were brutally burnt to death in a 
crowded market place in Gadhoha dur¬ 
ing a Kali Puja pr(K.'ession. Giving a lie 
to UP chief minister Kalyan Singh’s 
claim that there was no communal ten¬ 
sion in the slate, riots broke out again, 
exactly four days later, this time killing 
10 people. Unofficial estimates, 
however, put the toll at 30. 

It was the day of immcrsum. The Nav- 
sang Club, just one of the many clubs in 
the city, took out their annual Kali Puja 
prtK'cssion on the evening of 8 Novem¬ 
ber. It was about 8.(K) pm, when the pro¬ 
cession wound Its way into Madanpura, 
a congcstetl Muslim-dominated area. 
Once It reached the main thoroughfare, 
commonly known as the Gadholia- 
Sonarpura Road, the priKession slowed 
down and people started bursting 
crackers, some of which were aimed at 
the bystanders. According to eyewitnes¬ 
ses, one cracker hit a tea shop in the vici¬ 
nity. The shopowner protested and a few 
of the revellers .started beating him up. 

That was the beginning. "The argu¬ 
ment turned into a scuffle, then a fracas 
and then a riot," is how district magistra¬ 
te Saurabh Chandra pul it. Within 
niinuies, the entire area was up in fla¬ 
mes. literally. A furniture shop was 
btinil and a 200-yard stretch on the road 
was turned into a killing field as dozens 
of people were slabbed and some of 
them were aslo doused with kerosene 
and burnt alive. The gory scene was wit¬ 
nessed by hundreds of people, paralysed 
with fear. 


That the rioters had Joined the proces¬ 
sion with a specific purpose in mind was 
evident enough—not only were they car¬ 
rying knives and daggers but had come 
well prepared with cans filled with 
kerosene. The rioters then broke into a 
cinema hall, where the night show was 
in progress, and asked everybody their 
names. When that didn’t suffice, they 
asked the men to strip to check if a per¬ 
son was circumci-sed and to beat up all 
those whom they identified as Muslims. 
The dance of death continued till about 
lO.tX) that night and the administration 
clamped curfew on the entire area. 

However, the relief was shortlived. 
Th»? day curfew was relaxed, violence 
broke out again in the same area. It was 
time for retaliation On 13 November, 
the Muslims, in an organised offensive, 
struck back, stabbing 10 people to death. 
"There was a sudden commotion and 




suddenly wc saw hordes ol people come 
out of the narrow lanes flashing their 
knives. They pulled out whwvcr they 
could into the f;alis and stabbed them to 
death," said Lallan, who happened to be 
sitting in a tea shop. The timing was 
significant. It was 2.4.5 pm and just 15 
minutes before curfew was going to be 
reimposed in Madanpura 
In the end, the two days of rioting 


TheBJP’s 
penchant for 
Hindutva has 
vitiated the 
atmosphere in 
the tempie town 
and the rift 
between Hindus 
and Musiims is 
increasing daiiy 













Sacurity paraoimal in Varanasi: falling prey to raligion and politics 


took a toll of anywhere between 15 and 
30. But in tangible terms, the damage 
was much greater. The aftennalh turned 
out to be more damaging than the mm ng 
Itself. A discnminaling administration 
created a profound sense of insecurity 
among the people. 

A ccording to a district official’s own 
admis.sion, very few arrests were 
made after the first outbreak of violence 
in which Muslims were killed On 13 
November, however, the sceiuu'io was 
different. At least .SCX) people were drag¬ 
ged out of their homes in Madanpura 
that night as the Provincial Armed,Con¬ 
stabulary (PAC) and the UP Police 
descended on the area. They broke into 
homes, gagged women, threatened the 
men at gun point and beat up anyone 
who dared to oppose them. 

"I suddenly woke up at night lo hear 
the shouts of people crying and screa¬ 
ming. Suddenly, we heard people break¬ 
ing down our front doorand then the poli¬ 
ce came up and dragged my husband 
away," said a distraught Nigar Sultana, 
whose husband Or Mohiuddin has been 
put under house arrest since 13 Novem¬ 
ber. She added, "When 1 told the police 
diat my husband was not well, one man 
turned around and said, ‘maarenge to 
apne aap theek ho jaayenge (he'll be 
nwT- 


okay when he gets a beating)’ " 

At least one casualty of police high¬ 
handedness was Dr Anis Ansari, a 
S.S-year-old doctoi in Madanpura He 
was dragged out ol his house at 3.(K) pm 
on 13 Novemlrerand later died in police 
custody. According to eyewitnesses.Dr 
Anis was brutally beaten up on the road 
Itself. And, according to city SP Jiwan 
Chandra Pande’s own admission, "Dr 
Anis died just as we were entering his 
record in the jail. He probably died ol 
iniunes sustained dunng a lathi-charge." 

Interestingly. Dr Ams, descritied as a 
rabble-rouser by the authorities, was the 
recipient of several peace awards from 
the district administration as well as 
head of the "Peace and Welfare Commit¬ 
tee" of the area. His brother. Dr Mohsin, 
was also taken into police custody on 13 
November with both his arms and legs 
broken. The official distrust of the 
Muslims Ixicamc ail the more apparent 
as curfew in the Hindu-dominated areas 
was relaxed, while shoot-at-sight orders 
were still in force in the Muslim areas. 

In an area like Lakshmanpura, for 
instance, it was easy for a curfew pass- 
holder to walk through the main road 
and into the narrow lanes and find 
people around. On the contrary, 
Madanpura wore a deserted look with 
tightly closed windows and no sign of 


children playing. Even visiting journal¬ 
ists were dissuaded by the security men 
from venturing into the lanes on grounds 
that their lives .would be endangered. As 
a con.scquencc, no vegetable vendor was 
allowed in and food was selling at a 
premium. 

"I have been through several curfews 
earlier. But none like this one. On other 
occasions, government vans with essen¬ 
tial comnuxlilies would come and 
annoucemcnis would be made over the 
loudspeakers for people lo come out and 
buy their provision," said a lawyer in 
Madanpura. As a result an acute sense of 
paranoia set in with people apprehend¬ 
ing a resumption of killings and police 
atrocities. 

Many people suspect that the admi¬ 
nistration was fully aware of the likeli¬ 
hood of violence. And with reasons. The 
police, (or instance, did not make adequ¬ 
ate secuniy arrangements during the 
Kali Puja despite the lad that the pre¬ 
arranged route for the immersion of the 
idols passed through sensitive Muslim- 
dominated areas; the puja is usually held 
two days after Diwali but this time it was 
held alter three days; normally, women 
and children accompany the proces¬ 
sions. but this time they did not. Finally, 
the police concentrated their search only 
in the Muslim areas at the behest of S.C. 
Dixit,the BJP MP from Varanasi and a 
former director general of police. 

More grist to the mill has been added 
by the tact that the raids on the night of 
13 November were conducted only after 
Dixit reached Varanasi and that he was 
openly issuing statements from the cen¬ 
tral control room about how the police 
should react in such a situation. Ironical¬ 
ly. BJP supremo L.K. Advani was also 
in Varanasi on the night of 8 November, 
when trouble first started. At the time 
the first sparks (lew, he was addressing a 
press conference on the peaceful com¬ 
munal situation prevailing in the state 
despite the Ayodhya incidents. 

There is no denying that the BJP’s 
penchant for Hindutva has vitiated the 
atmosphere. And that was evident from 
Ram l^asad’s utterances: "Hamara Lak¬ 
shmanpura mem Muslim reject hat. Yeh 
shudd hai (Our Lakshmanpura is pure. 
We have rejected the Muslims)." This 
belligerence is in sharp contra.st to the 
timidity of Hussain, a weaver in Gadho- 
lia, who says. "It is time for us to think 
whether we have the right to stay in 
India or not." The gulf is increasing and 
little IS being done to bridge it. • 

Mlmi Jaln/Mmw DmUil 
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POLITICS 


The troubled Tiger 

The Maharashtra government brings criminal charges against Thackeray 


T he twin dclion of the Sudhakarruo 
Naik gdvemmenl of tiling acharge- 
sheet againt the Shiv Sena txiss Bal 
riiackeray and lullowing this by trans¬ 
ferring the eity's munieipal eommissio- 
ner K Padmanabhaiah, a man who 
made no sceret of his Iricndship with the 
Shiv Sena, seems to indieate that the rul¬ 
ing Congress(l) has deeidcd to craek- 
down on the Sena’s growing inllucncc 
in the eity. 

It was Thackeray’s strident speech on 
17 October during his party’s annual 
Diisschia rally in the city that his boys 
would bum down Wankhede Stadium, 
followed a few days later with the van¬ 
dalism of the cricket pitch at the stadium 
by Sena goons, that led Pakistan to opt 
out of playing in India 
Thackeray has now been charged 
with instigating the Sainiks Shiv to burn 
down Wankhede Stadium, threatening 
to stall the match "under any circumstan- 
ees” and congratulating the Sainiks who 
had poured oil on the pitch and dug holes 
in it at a rally of the Bharatiya Vidyarthi 
Sena, the student wing of his party. The 
main chaige against I'hackeray under 
section 153 of the Indian Penal Code is 
the wanton provocation ol a crowd to 
riot, which cames a one-year prison 
term. 

Curiously the Shi\ Sena supremo 
himself—who has often dared the 
government to arrest him—has been 
unchiu'acteristically quiet in reacting to 
the chargesheet. Although Thackeray 
was away on a by-election tour of Nand- 
ed when the chargesheet was filed, on 
his return to Bombay he glossed over the 
entire episode by saying that the govern¬ 
ment had "misunderstood" his rhetoric 
when he had threatened to have the stad¬ 
ium burnt down. The city police had 
been geared to deal w ith a ptissible ensis 
situation upon Thackeray’s return, but 
they needn’t have worried as the Sena 
prumukh adopted an extremely sub¬ 
dued line, despite the Shiv .Sena’s leader 
of the Opposition in the state Assembly, 
Manohar Joshi’s, warning that the Naik 
government would be "digging its own 
grave" if it continued in its attempts to 
pro.secute his chief. 

The metropolitan magistrate has now 
issued a summons to Thackeray and 20 


other Shiv Sainiks who have been nam¬ 
ed in the chargesheet to appear in court 
on 18 February next year. Thackeray’s 
counsel, Adhik Shirodkar, has accepted 
the summons on behalf of his client. 

Speaking to the press, minister of 
state for home Arun Mehta (who, inci¬ 
dentally. IS a former member of the Shiv 
Sena) said that his government was also 
investigating the attack on the office of 
city eveningcr Mahuna^at and the sub¬ 
sequent assault of four journalists who 
had been participating in a lally to prot¬ 
est against the ransacking of the office 
allegedly by Sena goons flarly this 
month, Naik Had met a delegation of edi¬ 
tors representing a cross-section of the 
press and had assured it that violence 
against journalists would not be tolerat¬ 
ed by his government. 

Political .sources say that the decision 
to file a criminal chargesheet against 
Thackeray was taken after the proposed 
one-day cricket mutch between India 
and Pakistan was ciuicelled, causing con¬ 



siderable embarrassment to the govern¬ 
ment. It was, however, decided to actual¬ 
ly file the chargesht^t only after Diwali 
in order to minimise the possibility of 
violent reprisals. 

Opinion, however, is sharply divided 
about the government’s intention to go 
the whole hog and actually arrest 
Thackeray. Some observers believe that 
the chargesheet against the .Sena leader 
amounts to nothing more than shadow- 
boxing and that the government will not 
dare to go beyontl mere symbolism and 
actually put Thackeray behind bars. 

But there is no doubting the govern¬ 
ment’s attempt to contain the rising influ¬ 
ence of the Shiv Sena in the city. Even 
before observers could react to the fact 
of Thackeray’s chargesheet, the Naik 
government had issued marching orders 
to municipal commissioner K. Padmana¬ 
bhaiah, a man known for his no- 
nonesense style of functioning and also 
for his personal friendships with Sena 
corporators and particularly with the 
city’s mayor, Diwakar Raote. While 
Padmanabhaiah himself has refused to 
speculate on the reasons of his abrupt 
transfer that has cut his three-year tenure 
with the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion (BMC) by haif,he said that such tran¬ 
sfers were the "occupational hazard" of 
public .servants. He will be swapping 
posts with the state’s planning secretary, 
Sharad Kale. 

Padmanabhaiah had recently clashed 
openly with urban development mini¬ 
ster Sushilkumar Shinde on the issue of 
evicting hawkers from the city. While 
the minister was against the eviction, the 
municipal commissioner was all for the 
politically unpopular move. 

At a time when the Congress govern¬ 
ment is trying hard to crackdown on the 
Sena, Padmanabhaiah’s friendship with 
Sena corporators was hardly likely to 
endear him to the ruling party. There is 
also some speculation that Naik’s new 
hardline coul3 have a lot to do with his 
attempt to project himself as an indepen¬ 
dent leader who dues not wait for instruc¬ 
tions from his predecessor, Sharad 
pawar, who is said to enjoy a personal 
friendship with Thackeray. • 

NmmttmlOumim/Bombmy 
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Coimades arise, again! 


Increasing Naxalite activities worry the Union home ministry 


T he theory of reincarnation may 
have no scientific validity, but the 
phenomenon of resurrection is pro¬ 
ving to be real. The findings of the 
Union home ministry placed before a 
meeting of the parliamentary consulta¬ 
tive committee attached to it suggest 
that all that is buried may not be necessa¬ 
rily dead. For, the committee met on 29 
October to assess the situation arising 
out of a resurgence of Naxalite activi¬ 
ties, almost 20 years after the Maoist 
movement was believed to have been 
crushed for good. 

The government acknowledged that 
the Naxalite "movement has shown dis¬ 
tinct signs of revival from the mid- 
Eighties" and has "spread to wider 
areas" in the recent past. The states pri¬ 
marily affected are Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar. Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Orissa. "Of these," the committee 
feels. "Andhra Pradesh and Bihar are the 
centre-stage of extremist activity, 
accounting for over 80 per cent of the 
violence." 

What IS proving more worrisome for 
the Centre, however, is that the change 
in the Naxalite tactics. In the late sixties 
and the early Seventies, the movement 
hinged mainly on terror, making it easier 
for the authorities to push them into iso¬ 
lation. But thev seem to have been made 
wiser by their disastrous start 
more than two decades back and their 
methods have changed to the consterna¬ 
tion of the government. "It (the move¬ 
ment) has also initiated mass mobilisa¬ 
tion activities on a significant .scale 
through Its organisations and by cham¬ 
pioning local causes, as well as by 
demonstrating its support on issues such 
as the Mandal Commission recommen¬ 
dations, price rise etc.," the ministry has 
observed. 

The outcrop of this shift in emphasis 
has been the fact that the Naxalites are 
attracting a larger number and wider sec¬ 
tions of the people towards their ideolo¬ 
gy. The ministry document states: "The 
front organi.sations of the left extremists 
continue to attract students, youths and 
intellectuals into their fold. Writers, 
lawyers and artists arc also utilised by 
them for propagating their ideology and 


assailing 'state tenrorism'." 

It the Naxalites have learnt from their 
past follies, so has the government. 
Although the home ministr>’ feels that 
"violence is the most \isible aspect of 
this leftwmg extremism", it is reluctant 
to treat it merely as a law and order pro¬ 
blem as It had done in the past It conce¬ 
des that such an approach "would 
amount to ignoring its basic causes 
which are rooted to the economic and 
social inequities". The Centre therefore 
advocates massive doses of wellaie mea¬ 
sures to improve the economic condi¬ 
tions of the tribals and the backward clas¬ 


ses Curiously, however, the committee 
also chooses to take a jaundiced view of 
the ground reality. It accuses the 
Naxalites of resorting to violence, but 
soft-pedals upper-caste atrocities. 

The government's observations 
have, on the other hand, drawn sharp 
reactions from Dr Jayanta Rongpi, the 
lone CPI(ML) member of Parliament 
He feels that it is "factually incorrect" to 
talk about a sudden spurt in Naxalite vio¬ 
lence. "In Bihar...most selective killings 
as well as indiscriminate massacres arc 
perpetrated by the landlords and their 
henchmen with covert or overt backing 
of the police." Rongpi contends. 

The Naxalite MP also decries the 
go'vemmcnt’s desire to pump funds into 
the extremist-infested areas. According 


to Rongpi. "The government's approach 
to the Naxalite movement raises basic 
questions about its commitment to deve¬ 
lopment " The whole problem, he says, 
ts being seen in the negative context of 
curbing Naxalism and weaning people 
away from the path of agitation. "No 
wonder then." he adds, "so many plans 
and schemes ,ind programmes later, we 
have hardly succeeded in scratching the 
surface of the problems of poverty and 
oppression." 

Whether the recent meeting was 
meant to guage the nunid of the MPs 
before a crack-down on the Naxalites is 


not yet clear. But the government is 
certainly troubled by the "increasitig fol¬ 
low mg to the movement". The home 
ministry lists 40 left extremist groups in 
the country, but says that only nine of 
them arc major. Some arc; the CPI(ML)- 
Pcople's War Group operating in 
Andhra Pradesh and the contiguous 
areas of Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. 
Karnataka and Orissa; the Maoist Com¬ 
munist Centre, active in central and 
south Bihar; the CPI(ML)-Vinod Mis- 
hra group with bases in cental Bihar; and 
the CPKMD-Party Unity, entrenched tn 
parts of Bihar. 

The Naxalites thus remain fragmen¬ 
ted. And that perhaps is the govern¬ 
ment's only hope. • 

Anlah Oupta/Caleuttm 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


AGING 
A RELATIONSHIP 


Needs a hit of give and take on both sides 



Here at the Waterg¬ 
ate Hotel in 
^ Washington, 

cw ^ \ where I have been 

■J ST staying for the past 

^ jl/ within sniffing clis- 

tance of the dtwrs 
which President 
Richard ("Tricky- 
Dick") Nixon’s 
creeps broke open in 1972 to enter and 
steal campaign strategy diKuments from 
the DeiiKKratic Party rival’s campaign 
headquarters, one feels very close to the 
complex reality of American democracy. 

On the one hand, it is astonishing that 
what was no more than a slightly outra¬ 
geous prank, covered up, as such pranks 
usually are, by the principal whose over- 
/.calous supporters are its perpetrators, 
should, when he was found out, have 
been compelled to resign the most 
poweri’ul elected office in the world des¬ 
pite the massive two-thirds majority he 
had received but a few months earlier. 
Astonishing, yes, but elevating too, as a 
most vivid demonstration ol how, in a 
true democracy, even the highest in the 
land is no more than the servant of the 
var poimit —the voice of the people 

THE LESSON to be drawn is that while 
democracy is undoubtedly the best poss¬ 
ible of all systems of governance, 
demcKracy, in itself, contains no immu¬ 
nity against moral evil or wrongdoing It 
was but chance, and the perseverance of 
two intrepid Washington Post reporters, 
Wrxxlward and Bcnistein, which exposed 
the Watergate scandal. 

Equally, the other lesson to be learned 
is that none of this would have been pos¬ 
sible in any alternative .system to 
democracy. In any other system, the two 
young reporters would have been incar¬ 
cerated, tortured, flayed and probably 
killed. Or a bloody revolution would 
have sparked in the streets. Nothing hap¬ 
pened because democracy thrives as | 
much on the cheekiness of such I 


reporters as their courage, as much on 
their irreverence as their chutzpah, as 
much on their gall as their persistence. 
This is the American system. It is also 
the Indian 

By rights, therefore, the lundaniental 
parameter of the Indo-American rela¬ 
tionship ought to be a mutual regard and 
appreciation of the other’s democracy 
Yet, the fact remains that we arc penphe- 
ral to US concerns, a player off-stage at 
best, a minor irritant at worst. In the 
westeni euphoria over the collapse of 
communism and the vindication of 
democracy, the miracle of our 
democracy hardly enters their calcula¬ 
tions. What, thcn.can we do to impress 
them'.' 

ONE OPTION would be to start collap¬ 
sing. It is an attractive option as one wit¬ 
nesses the astronomical billions that are 
being poured into, or are being readied 
to be poured into. East Europe to fore¬ 
stall 'amine in Russia, stave off the frac¬ 
turing of Czech from Slovak in Cze¬ 
choslovakia, moderate the resurgence of 
Nazi nostalgia in East Germany, and 
contend with the political reality of the 
Beer Party holding the casting vote in 
Poland! 

Far tiK) many of our diplomatists 
seem to think climbing on the western 




bandwagon might be the answer. Reco¬ 
gnise Taiwan, they say—^and what used 
to be called the China Lobby in the US 
will yet see you as a man Leave non- 
alignment behind in the debris of the 
Berlin Wall, they urge, and we will be 
one with the future of the world. 

1 am not sure. One, how important is 
Indian support to American positions? 
Transitory, I fear, and marginal when it 


When Bush is asked 
whether the US 
needed nuclear 
weapons now that 
the Soviet Union 
has prostrated itself 
at his feet, does one 
giggle, or solemnly 
agree with, Bush’s 
poker-faced reply 
that the US must 
persist with Star 
Wars because It has 
to deal with 
"uncertainty, 
unpredictability..."? 











comes to the crux. Thank you, they’ll 
say, have a good day; and go on busying 
themselves with their concerns. We'll 
end up abandoning the positions with¬ 
out any significant recompense. And 
meanwhile we’ll abandon a half-century 
of thinking for ourselves. 

NOR IS it at all likely that American lar¬ 
gesse will be stimulated by our entering 
into a kind of subsidiary alliance with 
them—abandoning, like some latter- 
day Nawab of Arcot, all claim tdan exter¬ 
nal policy in exchange for assistance to 
continue ruling at home. For there is 
nothing to indicate that buying into the 
franchise of the great Americaji dream 
amounts to hot dogs today and apple pic 
tomorrow. All of central and south Ame¬ 
rica have been tied in for decades with 
the United States in the OAS (Organisa¬ 
tion of American States)—^yet have 
received in return from America nothing 
comparable to the oodles bestowed on 
defeated enemies like Germany and 
Japan, except when engaged in anti¬ 
communist insurgency (as with the Con¬ 
tras in Nicaragua). 


From time to time, there might well 
arise conjunctures and contingencies 
where we actually approve of what the 
Americans are doing. Then, ol course, 
the mere lad that it is the Americans 
who arc doing it need not deter us from 
applauding them from the sidelines.The 
central question in the Indo-American 
relationship is not whether or not we 
should agree with the Americans when 
we do indeed agree with them. For enlar¬ 
ging the area of agreement is feasible, 
desirable and eminently practicable. 
The real question is what we should do 
when we do not agree with them. The 
appeasers say: do all you can to get your¬ 
self to agree with them. Thcaggravation- 
ists say; rub it in that we do not. Which 
side .should you and I lean towards? 

IT DEPENDS, I would imagine, on the 
issue. When they .say let the Khmer 
Rouge be party to the Cambodian 
government, whatever my misgivings 
about reinstalling genocide in governan¬ 
ce, I would play along with them 
because they .seem to be able to rein in 
these mass-murderers. But when they 


say sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NIT) and we'll load you with 
goodies (or, alternatively, sign the NPT 
or we’ll give you no gtwdics), do we 
answer: ye.s—or no? When they say 
Amnesty into Punjab is equal to US aid 
but Punjab minus Amnesty is equal to 
human rights violations, do we take this 
American math lying down—or do we 
respond in kind? When Bush is asked, as 
he was this week on television as I look¬ 
ed incredulously on, whether the US nee¬ 
ded nuclear weapons now that the 
Soviet Union has prostrated itself at his 
feet, does one giggle, or solemnly agree 
with. Bush’s poker-faced reply that thC' 
US must persist with Star Wars because 
it has to deal with "uncertainty, unpredic¬ 
tability..."? If the Americans say it is 
okay in international law for the Ira'^'s to 
invade Iran but the grossest violai. .1 of 
the same international law for the same 
Iraqis to invade Kuwait, do we endorse 
them without regard to logic, principle 
or ethic—or do we tell them off? 

The fact is that it is a total illusion that 
the Indo-American relationship can 

somehow be manoeuvered to a path of 
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In 1991, when 
ex-comrade 
Gorbachev and 
ex-comrade Yeltsin 
had solemnly 
proclaimed the end 
of the 

Marxist-Leninist 
dream to the Soviet 
people,the 
Americans have 
also consigned to 
history the chilling 
threat they have 
lived under for 
nearly 50 years of 
Khruschev 



general agreement, or'even of agree¬ 
ment as a norm and disagreement as the 
exception. The bottom line—to resort to 
the phrase that Americans itivanably 
fall back upon when their vocabulary 
runs out—the bottom line is that the US 
regards itself as the benevolent sort of 
power and the values it represents as the 
pinnacle of human achievement. 

PERHAPS MORE to the point, in the 
Year of Our Lord I9S)I, when ex- 
comrade Gorbachev and cx-comrade 
Yeltsin had solemnly proclaimed the 
end of the Marxist-Leninist dream to the 
Soviet people (who, at the end of 70 
years, clearly believed the dream to have 
been a nightmare), the Americans have 
also consigned to history the chilling 
threat they have lived under for nearly 
50 years of Khruschev banging his shoe 
on the table of the UN in announcing : 
"We shall bury you"! 

So. today, America’s sense of congra¬ 
tulatory .self-esteem is allied to a sense 
of euphoric success: the American Way 
of Life has been vindicated in circumst¬ 
ances that even a talented playwright 
would have had difficulty in scripting it 


more dramatically. It, therefore, seems 
incomprehensible to most Americans, 
and particularly to Americans in the 
power game, that anyone should resent 
an American-inspired. American-run 
and American-dominated world order. 
For, by their own definition, American 
domination can only increase human 
welfare in all dimensions: technologi¬ 
cal, economic, political and cultural. 

An Amcnca gtKxl, kind and strong is 
what they offer. 

It is also an America dominant, 
unchallenged and unchallengeable that 
IS on offer. 

WHAT IS on offer is not a community of 
sovereign equals, e^h ptmling parts of 
its sovereignty into a common reservoir 
for the common benefit of all. That is the 
benevtilent world order envisaged in the 
Indian conception: something, perhaps, 
of an ideal dream—but, then, what are 
dreams for if they are not meant to be 
dreamt? The world order which is an 
offer from America is one which seeks 
the freezing of present inequalities as the 
quid pro quo for American guarantees of 
peace, stability and progress. We are 


invited togi ve ourselves over to the prov¬ 
en benevolence and success of the Ame¬ 
rican experiment—and warned that our 
legs will be broken if we don’t. I just 
don't see how .self-respecting Indians 
can possibly accept that formula how¬ 
ever tempting the gamishings with 
which it is festooned. We may not be 
able to resist the imposition of such a 
world order—but the struggle to resist it 
must go on. 

AT PRESENT while there is somethimg 
of an Indian stake in America, there is 
hardly any American stake in India. The 
Americans, therefore, have nothing to 
either promote or protect in India. The 
relationship is all osmotic—seeping 
from India into America. What we need 
todo is to make it symbiotic. 

Wc have now the opportunity we 
have never had before of transforming 
this osmotic relationship into a symbio¬ 
sis. For. as we throw open our economy 
to outside interaction, wc should welco¬ 
me, indeed encourage, a larger and lar¬ 
ger American presence in our economy. 
(And those who object should be detail¬ 
ed to Nehru Park to tend the grass 
around the only statue of Lenin unveiled 
by Gorbachev that has still been left 
standing!) 

It is true that an America steeped in 
recession and sliding perilously to 
depression might simply not have the 
surplus capital or the energy to immedia¬ 
tely make a big bang in India. But that 
suits us just fine because we loo have 
mental limits about the extent of Ameri¬ 
can involvement we would wi.sh to 
encourage. At present, what is available 
might not be much beyond what we are 
willing to countenance. As and when 
America bottoms out of its present down¬ 
ward slide, we might find ourselves rais¬ 
ing the limits of our tolerance of foreign 
involvement in our economy. As US pri¬ 
vate enterprise in India grows, US 
public interest in India will also grow. 
This, then, could progressively become 
the stake which the US would wish to 
protect and promote, thus bringing 
about that symmetry of interests which 
alone will put India and the United Sta¬ 
tes on to the double helix of an upward- 
rising spiral. We can then mulct them for 
what we want while reserving our sove¬ 
reign right to bop them one on the nose 
when we have to. That is the only sensi¬ 
ble way to manage our relationship. • 


fThe mws expressed in Uvs column ere those oths author 
end do not fxuport to constitute an olfiael statement 
oi the Congress party's position) 
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■innuinjs 


hen Nawaz | 
Sharif talks 
Ml about improv- 
ing Indo-Pak 

nobody quite | 
realises just how serious he 
is. 

And with reason. The 
Pakistani Prime Mini.ster is, 
reportedly, in love with the 
strikingly beautiful sister of 
some popular Hindi Him 
stars, and is besotted enough 
to calf her up regularly to 
recite Urdu poetry to her. 

Obvjpusly, Sharif 

believes in doing his bit for 
improving relations between 
the two countries — never 
mind the nature of the ties he 
is forging. 


♦ hose who 
believe that 
Moon Moon 
Sen has had 
her innings in 
Bombay have 
another think coming. 


learly an age- 
ing actor’s 
la.st resort 1$ 
politics. After 
Sunil Dutt, 
Rajesh Khan- 
na and Shatrughan Sinha 
have effected the metamor¬ 
phosis, it now appears to be 
the Great Thespian Dilip 
Kumar’s turn to make the 


Contrary to general opi¬ 
nion, the lady is doing very 
well, thank you. And what 
with new offers trickling in 
has decided to buy her own 
flat, rather than live in a rent¬ 
ed apartment. 

Sen will be shifting to her 
new home in Versova, situat¬ 
ed next to Tina Munim’s for¬ 
mer house, soon and can har¬ 
dly contain her excitement at 
the prospect. 


transition. 

But Kumar will have noth¬ 
ing to do with the hurly- 
burly of electoral politics. 
Reports have it that defence 
minister Sharad Pawar will 
be ananging for a Rajya 
Sabha nomination for him 
.soon. And Dilip and his 
begum, Saira, will shift to 
New Delhi. 
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f you’re lucky 

0 .. with cards, 
the adage 
goes, you’re 
also unlucky 
in love. 

But Vinod Khanna 
appears to have broken the 
Jinx. Not only has this extre¬ 
mely large person made him¬ 
self a good marriage with 
second wife Kavita, he mana¬ 


ged to make a pretty packet 
while gambling during 
Diwali. 

While every other star on 
the table lost large sums of 
money, Vinod stepped away 
from the table at the end of 
the evening, richer by about 
Rs 4 lakhs. Though, for obvi¬ 
ous reasons, he would like to 
keep the extent of his earn¬ 
ings very, veiy quiet. 


obody can i 

^11^ quite undcr- 
1 stand why 
Dimple 
campaigning 
for her 

estranged husband in the 
New Delhi Constituency, 
where Rajesh Khanna is 
locked in a close fight with 
fellow actor Shatrughan 
Sinha. Afler ail, the argu¬ 
ment goes, the circumstan¬ 
ces in which they parted 
were less than savoury. And 
Dimple’s readiness to identi¬ 
fy herself as Mrs Rajesh 
Khanna in public seems 
more than a little surprising. 

Not quite, say close 
friends of the auburn- 
haired actress. Apparently, 
{his is just her way of sIk>w- 



ing Sunny Deol that two can 


play a game. And that if he 


has a wife, in the long 
suffering Pooja, she has a 


husband too. • 
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Dancing 
in the dark 

/ he Ki / hit'i (' I ( \//t i// ( I (h\ , \ III;,) 
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T he place is an open-air auditor¬ 
ium in Konark, with the pago¬ 
da of the famous Sun Temple 
gleaming palely in the back¬ 
ground. For three evenings in 
November a swarm of tourists have 
thronged this venue to become part of 
the grand old tradition of worship 
through the medium of dance. 

It is another matter that a majority of 
the tourists at the Konark Dance Festival 
are foreigners. "It's a pity," says Kum 
Kum Mohanty, danseuse and executive- 
in-charge of the festival, "that they are 
more involved in our dances than we 
are". But there are hopes that continued 
efforts will bring about heightened local 
interest in the cultural programme. And 
one means towards that happy end is the 
inclusion of indigenous arts and dance 
forms in the show. 

When the festival was first conceived 
in 1989, it was planned along the lines of 
a pure classical dance programme, for 
which the Orissa government bore the 
costs. This year, events have been added 
on to the programme for which the Cen¬ 
tre has prqyided SO per cent sponsor¬ 
ship. The fiiiir-day-iong festival of local 
Orissan for instance. 


The start to the festival is marked by 
characteristic ministerial delays as chief 
guest Kamal Nath, minister of state for 
environment and forests, holds up the 
inauguration by several hours. Even 
more predictable is his speech, declaim¬ 
ing on the virtues of such events: how 
they serve to promote national integra¬ 


tion, how they bring our heriutfe closer 
to the hearts of our people and how the 
dances illustrate our social ambience. 

B y the time the first event of the festi¬ 
val, Mohiniattam, is performed, the 
audience is palpably impatient, and 
though the languid grace of Bharati Shi- 


DANCE FORMS I Al the festival 


Mohiniattam; The flfst tHim at Konark, 
arguably the most graceful, perfonnecl b|y,i|Nni 
Shivi^i and her group ‘ 


( 





ManH>tu'it This yen 
wastheindualonof^ 
TribeolKalaSamaffi^: 
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vaji and hergroup are n»»e than adequa¬ 
te compensation fiOT the wait, it is not 
before the spectators are more than 
ready for it 

But the high point of the festivai is 
what follows the Mohiniattam; Dasam' 
no, an Odissi ballet peiformed by the 
Odissi Research Cratre of Bhuba¬ 
neswar. Choreographed by the maestro 
Kelucharan Mahapatra and scored by 
Bhuwfaneswar Mishra, the ballet is a 
visual treat—a trifle long, but so brilli¬ 
antly presented that few notice the fact 
of its length. 

"We have this principle out here," ela¬ 
borates Kum Kum Mohanty, "that we 
only want the best troupes to perform." 
Who decides who are to be chosen? 
"Guruji (Kelucharan Mahapatra), San- 
jukta Panigrahi and myself,” she says, 
smiling, "^though it is a very difficult 
task to determine who we are going 
invite—there are so many talented 
dancers." 

j 

N ot that bringing in the best dance 
troupes amounts to elitism or the 
ignoring of the fledglings in dance cir¬ 
cles. Unlike the one at Khajuraho, the 
Konark Dance Festival does not have 
solo performances. It is felt that anyth¬ 
ing less than the visual trappings of a 
group dance would be lost in the vast 
open-air venue. 

Since the selection committee has 
resolutely stuck to its stance on keeping 
out individual performances, it comes as 
no surprise that many dancers have refus¬ 
ed to participate in the festival. But there 
is something to be gained from the 
insistence on group performances: a 



Ijocal tsdeot: An acKIM 
inducamentto j^rdcipiAbn in the 


dan^ indigenous to Orissa 


greater number of the not- 
so-well-recognised dancers, with 
accompanying singers and musicians, 
get the much-needed exposure. 

Odissi is a popular constant at the 
festival every year, but this time the orga¬ 
nisers have seen fit to include, on the 
third day, Manipuri dance as well. The 
Tribeni Kala Sangam has been called 
upon to present this colourful dance, but 
the dizzying gyrations and acrobatics 
that make up its repertoire detract 
somewhat from its aesthetic appeal. 
However, the ballet Savitri, telling the 
story of the woman who brought her hus¬ 
band back from the dead—thereby beco¬ 
ming an age-old cliche about wifely 
devotion—is a lively rendition of the 
legend. 

Another favourite legend enacted at 
the festival is that of Radha and Krishna. 


MaUdfr from ttte rule 
allot enacted i^ltie 


Odissi: The high point of the show and a 
popular constarfr annually, presentmi hy the 


The MohiniattamliaUetabout Uiem, per- 
frxmed by Blnnai Shiviiji and hergroup 
is finely executed, if a little repetitive. 
But particularly striking is tlw jf^ut rtf' 
emotims of love, hatr^ jealousy and 
anger which flit across the mobile faces 
of the dancers. 

A side attraction at Konark, and oppo¬ 
site the grounds where the daiKxs 
are held, is the arts and crafts fair, which 
Uie Centre has also jointly funded. Here, 
displayed at stalls set up by artisans frtnn 
all over the country, are wares typical to 
their various states. It is die team of local 
craftsmen, though, who have contribut¬ 
ed the major number of the objects on' 
sale. 

It is not only an ancient civilisation 
that is being promoted at the festival. 
The spirit of adventure is also there, A 
trek has been organised along the 
beaches on the coastline from Konark to 
Gopalpur-on-Sea, the response to which 
is a fairly enthusiastic one. A tourism 
ministry official says that as many as 
170 people have taken part in the trek. 
But, he adds with disappointment, the 
arrangements made for the acconunoda- 
tion of the visitors near the site of the 
festivai have not properly been availed 
of. 

A ‘deluxe* tents complex had been 
erected for those who were unable to 
find rooms at the limited number of 
hotels, but, says the official, "what was 
most disconcerting was the incredibly 
low occupancy-ratc at the tents com¬ 
plex. It seems that the visitors would 
rather come to Konark all the way from 
Puri or Bhubaneswar every day, rather 
than stay here". 

A killjoy at the festivai is on the orga¬ 
nisation^ front. The seating arrange¬ 
ments arc poor and the audience has to 
perch uncomfortably on the stairs of the 
gallery. "You can’t expect us to enjoy 
classical dances for the whole evening 
in this kind of atmosphere," grumbles 
one spectator. Myriads of insects, attrac¬ 
ted by the thoughtless placement of 
lighting, wing their way past the specta¬ 
tors’ faces. 

But the most disappointing face of die 
festival presents itself in die low turn¬ 
out of local peqile—a pointer to the fact 
that the average Indian is apathetic about 
his heritage. 

But the effort to alert him to the weal¬ 
th of his tradidon goes on. Especially by 
the organisers of the Konark Dance 
Festival who are are determined to 
further the cause of Indiui dance. • 
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AT FACE 
VALUE 


The Indian cosmetics 
industry trumpets its wares. 
But are they any good? 
Opinions are divided 


S witch on your television set 
at prime time. And this 
time, sit through the ads. 
Observe carefully; at least 
50 per cent of the images 
that flash on your small screen will be 
peddling cosmetics of one kind or the 
other. Moisturisers, shampoos, hair 
gels, blush-on, eye shadow, kohl pen¬ 
cils, fairness creams, nail polish, lip¬ 
sticks, mascara, toners, bleaches, deode- 
rants, cleansers, colognes, astringents, 
splash-on deo sprays, skin lotions, 
men’s toiletries: all of this—and more— 
is displayed to its best advantage on one 
attractive model after another. All the 
products are manufactured by Indian 
companies—though there may well 
be the occasional tie-up with a foreign 
concern—and the hype, at least, has it 
that they arc as go^ as the stuff you 
could get from your friendly neighbour¬ 
hood smuggler. 

Ten, or even five, years ago, the story 
was very different. Yes, you did get eye¬ 
liners, face powder, lipsticks, etc. of indi¬ 
genous manufacture. But the quality 
ranged from mediocre to downright bad, 
while the range of products available 
was pathetic, to say the least. 

Today, however, the face of the Indi¬ 
an cosmetics market has been complete¬ 
ly made over. Over the last two or three 
years a new brand has been introduced 
almost every couple of months, along 
with a qualitative improvement in the 
products on offer. Now, you don’t buy 
just any old skin lotion, but hold out for 
one that suits your skin type (dry, nor¬ 
mal, oily). You needn’t spend money on 
an ordinary shaihpoo, you could just as 
easily gel one with a conditioner. And 
these da ys when you go shopping for 
kohl ^ looking'out 




for the ones that are tested for allergies. 

This has, of course, led to more sales, 
as has the fact that more and more wom¬ 
en have become wage-earners and can 
afford to spend money on make-up. 
Looking good is a priority with them 
and cosmetics arc no longer regarded as 
an unnecessary extravagance. It is, per¬ 
haps, because of this change in attitude 
that the gross turnover of the Indian 
cosmetics market (the organised sector 
alone) stands as Rs 500 crores today—it 
amounted to Rs 150 crores only five 
years ago. And the market is estimated 
to be growing at a rate of 25 percent over 
the last couple of years. 

"Yes," says Anil Chopra, vice- 
president, cosmetics division of Lakme, 
"the market has grown in the last five 
years. More education, more money, the 
dramatic improvement of the middle 

NEW BRANDS 

The Fa range is among the new 
products to be launched in the 
Indian cosmetics market 


class and greater general awareness 
could be some of the reasons." * 

It all began in the Fifties, when the 
Indian government decided that too 
much foreign exchange was being spent 
on cosmetics because the indigenous 
products were so bad. The government 
asked the Tatas to step into the cosme¬ 
tics market and Lakme was bom, its first 
product being face powder. Today the 
company has a product mix of 42 
brands, devoted almost entirely to 
women’s skin and hair care. An indisput- 
ed market leader, the company supplies 
600 tonnes of products annually to vari¬ 
ous cities and towns all over the country. 

G rowth has also bestowed a greater 
degree of sophistication on die mar¬ 
ket profile. The cosmetics market is now 
divided into several layers and requires a 
wider product mix to meet its demands. 
Explains Elizabeth Veighese, product 
manager at J.L. Morison, which intro¬ 
duced the Nivea-for-men range about a 
year and a halfback: "Earlier, the entire 
family would buy the same product. For 
example, the same talcum powder 
would be used by everyone. But now the 
market is getting categorised. Teenagers 
want one thing, working women want 
something else, while men are looking 
for entirely different products." 

And every cosmetic manufacturing 
concern is looking for new markets to 
tap.J.L. M(^rison, for instance, conduct¬ 
ed extensive market surveys beftxe laun¬ 
ching Nivea face creams and tnoisturi- 
sers for men. "We discovered thtd inen 
in the nordi and the east complainckl of 
dry skin in wintCT," says Veighese. 
'HTiey n^ to pampor tl^ skins too, . 
ii^te;^ of just nsil^ at alct^l-based 
aftershave Which would sting Uke hdl.” 













Hence, the introduction of the new 
products. 

J.K. Helene Curtis, too. has come out 
with new brand names. Its Park Avenue 
range was introduced a couple of years 
back and the company— which manu¬ 
factures such items as True Tone hair 
dye and Monarch shaving cream—is 
relaunching its Tiara shampod: at a high¬ 
er price, of course. 

But despite the growth of the industry 
and the sophistication of the product 
mix, Indian cosmetics are far from achie¬ 
ving the amount of specialisation and 
quality control prevalent abroad. Says 
Anil Chopra of Lakme; "The Indian 
cosmetics industry faces two major pro¬ 
blems. Hie first relates to actual product 
content and the other to packaging. Com¬ 
pared to foreign cosmetics we are infe¬ 
rior in both aspects. We certainly cannot 
compete with the best or premium 
cosmetics abroad but our top-level pro¬ 
ducts would be equivalent to their 
middle-order range." 

Not everyone agrees with this ana¬ 
lysis though. Says one make-up expert, 
on the condition of anonymity; "1 would 
never use Indian stuff. In our line of 
woric, we need specialised cosmetics 
and not the inferior things you can buy 
off the racks here.” 

In the modelling and film world, then, 
everytme swears by foreign brands, espe¬ 
cially Kryolan cosmetics which are spe¬ 
cially formulated for skins that ate 
exposed to harsh studio lights for long 
periods of time, Max Factor mascara, 
Bouijois eye shadow and Revlon lip¬ 
sticks are ^so popular. Says Jagdish, a 
{Hofessional midce-up man worldng in 
the ad wmid. "Indian cosmetics are all 
liqdd. Evra Lakme has an oily base. It 
may be good for a social outing, but dur- i 


ing shooting such make-up will come 
off." Pancakes and pansticks, used as 
make-up bases, are not manufactured in 
India at all. 

Says David Whitbread, fashion 
stylist, "We need waterproof make-up 
for our purpose. And though I agree that 
the standard of Indian cosmetics has 
gone up, it cannot match what foreign 
manufacturers have to offer. Indian eye¬ 
liner tends to peel off. And then the 
colours are so outdated, whereas we 
have to keep up with international 
standards. 

"Today the no make-up look is in for 
which we need a really good black eyeli- , 
ner and die eye shadows here are still 
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blue and green, which are totally out. 
The lipsticks here are still fiischia pink 
which nobody wants. I have to make my 
ads glitzy and the colour mix I am look¬ 
ing for is just not available most of the 
time." 

T hose women who can afford it, there¬ 
fore, prefer to shop abroad for make¬ 
up, more so because foreign cosmetics 
are perfume-free and hypoallergic-tested 
which makes them safe for use. Colleen 
Khan, fashion model, for instance, says: 
"1 travel abroad so often that I find it bet¬ 
ter to pick up stuff from there. I can pick 
and choo.se things according to my com¬ 
plexion. I prefer Estee Lauder; yes, it is 
expensive but the way I look at it, it is 
my face after all." 

Less fortunate women, though, have 
to make do with the foreign merchandi¬ 
se available in such places as Heera 
Panna mailcet (near Hajiali), and certain 
shops in Dadar, Crawftx'd Market and 
Bandra which stock make-up imported 
from Hong Kong and Singapore. The 
other option is to procure foreign cosme¬ 
tics from air-hostesses who travel 
abroad frequently. 

"Getting the right stuff is no pro¬ 
blem," says Jagdish. "If you are a bmd 
loyal customer then you develop a rela¬ 
tionship with your d^er who will never 
cheat you because he values your 
custom." 

Complaints also extend to the quality 
of applicators which come with the 
make-up. Says Malavika Tiwari, model 
and television star, "What is the use of 
luinging out some great nail polish or a 
blush-on with an applicator I cannot use. 
And then, in a country where most 
people are dark, the foundations are 
made to make you look white.” 
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COSMETICS 



What makes matters worse is that 
most of these shortcomings are easily 
reclined. If companies were to invest in 
research and development (R&D)—to 
find out what skin and colour types are 
most common, and what products 
would suit them best—the quality of 
Indian cosmetics would improve 
dramatically. 

Unfortunately, none of the manufactu¬ 
ring concerns are too keen on research, 
preferring to play it by ’ ear. Of cour¬ 
se, a token R&D effort is undeilaken by 
all: Lakmc claims to have an active 
research department with nine qualified 
technical personnel on its rolls; J.K. 
Helene Curtis has five while J.L. Mori- 
son insists that it spends approximately 
Rs 10-I.S lakhs annually on R&D. 

But no Indian company spends more 
than eight per cent of its total turnover 
on research and development. Most fore¬ 
ign concerns set aside 15-25 per cent of 
their turnover for R&D purposes. 

The lack of quality control com¬ 
pounds the problem. While Food and 
Drug Adulteration (FDA) authorities do 
conduct random checks and approve for¬ 
mulae before giving companies permis¬ 
sion to commence production, such regu¬ 
lations apply only to the organised 
sector. 

But even here, most people are scepti¬ 
cal about the system of checks and balan¬ 
ces that is apparently in operation. Says 
Dr Ramchwdani, a dermatologist at 
Bombay’s Jaslok Hospital, "I don’t 
know what quality control these compa¬ 
nies talk about when there are so many 
loopholes in the Indian system. The che¬ 
micals used in the production of cosme¬ 
tics could have a lot of side-effects.” 

According to Dr Ramchandani, seve¬ 
re allergic (termatitis and inflammation 
of the skin are the two most common 
complaints following use of certain 
cosmetics. Bleaches, for instance, 
which are supposed to lighten the colour 
of facial and body hair so that it merges 
with tlx skin. "Extensive use of 
bleaches," says the doctor, "can cause 
hyperpigmentation, or stripping of the 
skin colour. This is accentuated if you 
combine use of bleach and then go out 
into the sun." 

Indian bleaches, it is generally 
agreed, are harsher on the skin than their 
foreign equivalents. Sunita Ramnatkar 
of Fern bleach, which has a near monopo¬ 
ly on the Indian maricet, body disputes 
this suggestion, thou^. "The bleaches 
abroad are different," she explains, 
"because there they are expected to 



High excise rates 
have pushed up the 
prices of all cosmetics. 
And while the middle 
class tries to do without 
them, the meue affluent 
put In some more money 
to buy foreign iprake-up 
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make the hair white to blend in with the 
skin tone, while in India it has to be 
made brown or gold. My product is a 
100 per cent safe. It has no side-effects 
and 1 have chemical equations to prove 
it." 

B ut if Indian cosmetics companies 
have neglected to invest in R&D it 
is not entirely their fault. As Anil 
Chopra of Lakme explains: "Getting the 
right kind of equipment, instruments, 
setting up a microbiological lab, getting 
qualified personnel is not something 
that everyone can afford to do." 

Thus, taking short-cuts becomes the 
norm rather than the exception. For 
instance, Indian distilled alcohol, which 
is required as a base in the manufactu¬ 
re of perfumes, is not as pure as that avai¬ 
lable abroad. The perfumes made in this 
country, therefore, cany an odour of 
alcohol. But no attempt appears to have 
been made so far to improve the quality 
of the end product. 

Even fairness creams, a hot favourite 
with Indian women, often do more harm 
than good. Explains Dr Ramchandani: 
"A fairness cream would contain mercu¬ 
ric chloride, which oxidises melanin 
which is the skin pigment. And as long 
as you use it you would look fairer. But 
sometimes the chemicals it contains 
could aggravate whatever skin problems 
you may Have—«:ne, for exam¬ 
ple—end sometimes the effects are 
irreversiWe." 

Most beauticians, therefore, swear by 
foreign cosmetics. Says NarKy Ling, 
who runs a beauty parlour in Colal^ 
"The Indian range is so limi^ You just 
have three kinds of lotions: for dry, nor- 
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mal and oily skin. Bnt there ate many 
other skin and hair types which need dif¬ 
ferent kinds of products. Foreign cosme¬ 
tics, on the other hand, have so many 
more specifications, on the basis of age, 
weather, sex, etc. Ideally, I would like to 
do a skin test before recommending a 
particular range to my client. This sort of 
thing is just not possible with Indian 
cosmetics." 

The cosmetics industry has its own 
problems. The prevailing excise structu¬ 
re for instance. The present excise rate 
on cosmetics is a ridiculous 115.7.5 per 
cent. "It is criminal," says Elizabeth Ver- 


Make-up and 
the male 


He calls them 
‘personal care products ’ 

T he days of the handspme, unshav¬ 
en hunk, who smelt of honest j 
sweat are over. Now ifyou want to be ' 
regarded as the epitome of mate 
appeal, then it won’t do any harm to 
go shopping for moisturisers, hair 
gels, aftershave lotions and the 
like—and use them liberally. What’s 
more, you can be all too particular 
ab^ut the brand you buy, without 
your friends hollering "effeminate” 
at ydd. For, appearances'are 
matttf today—why should the 
iitale half of the pt^Milation be an 
exception to the nde? 

Of course, Aere ate no such thiiu|s 
as cosm^cs where dte menfolk are 
coocethed. They use what ate called, 
a trifle fancifulfy, ‘personal cate pro¬ 
ducts', which may ran^ hx»n ttesic 
aftershaves to the more esoteric sibl¬ 
ing, gel, or evm shampoos whidi 
have t^beer condltioaer. But thtee’s 
no dehyii^ that teie inartpe|^ stitch 
ptodocts/has inoeased raiMy /in 
hodia over the past few yeims^ 
lih* reasons for due development 
itnefoan^. I^s ElizaiMb Ver^t^, 
ptothict mamtger at ^X. Modson. 
wWoh pfodaoes gie hih«a,rinfe of 
. "M(W gnd fooit! 

wom(eR;aie foM 

';-iiivaf9fe'’fo'^’' k’his 

.iiB^ olw «y feel mote oohfwtg 



FORTHEDiSCEMlimilMiJE 

Today men exhibit no embarrassment in buying such toiletries as body 
lotion, moisturisers, beer shampoos and even styling gel—and using main 


to improve on their appearance 


in their workplace. And the same app¬ 
lies to men," 

AtuI Tandon, managing director 
of the same company, has a different 
view of the matter. "The yuppiecultu- 
re being spawned by the newly- 
emerging Indian businessman and 
the young executive flashing his 
MBA degree—both of whom arc 
highly westernised—has resulted in 


retail outlets (the latter is a sisteccon- 
cem). -Earlier, JK’s range of men’s 
p^ucts comprised Monarch sltey-’ 
iiig cream and aftershave lotion only, 
Say.s Kiran Naiw, assi^Um mari^ 
ting manager at jK's: ’The ovdi^' 
growth in the cosmetics market im' 
been to the tune of 10 to IZper.cmM: 
annually over the la.st four ye^,! 
Today the mofe cosotetk^, nwikdi 
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Hif WHTiH WWPHE 

Iht product nuungerM 
maintah)$ttiat<n«io^ifl 

AmriMi 

Managing diroctor Of XX Mortson, he 
insists men have (Mcome ewnfortabie* 
wtm personal care jKodocts 

oien eOR^mfeble 

meR*atiSs|ii<»jn!iiwafei^^ 

-5 .i]tenByufmis 

ttedf coUd hd wmth Rs 150-200 

• <)feeiine, dong wldi the tnenease 
fo |Hoducte, pri^ are shooting lip as , 
..yidll.Bid'dtewdt'^^ 
liii thate id not comptalnfot—not as 










COSMETICS 


WE PREFER THE FOREIGN STUFF 


OAUTAM PATOU 


UTAIll PATOU 



COLLEEN KHAN 

mode! 

•Foreign make-up may 
be more expensive, but 
it is my face after air 


DAVID WHITBREAD 

fashion stylist 

’Indian eyeiiner peels 
off. And the colours are 
so outdated’ 


MAUVIKATIWARI 

model and TV star 

1 would use Indian 
blush-on only if I were in 
dire straits’ 


ghcse. "I agree that wc are a poor coun¬ 
try and co.smctics are not a basic neces¬ 
sity. But all cosmetics are not luxury 
items. They even have the same excise 
duty on sanitary napkins and shaving 
creams." 

Adds Kiran Nabar, assistant market¬ 
ing manager of J.K. Helene Curtis: 
"Even if wc want to raise prices because 
of some reason the minimum will be Rs 


10. We get Rs 3 and the government 
takes Rs 7." 

But raising prices is not the answer 
either. As V. Krishnan of Colfax Labora¬ 
tories explains: "There is a limit to the 
amount of price rise that an Indian con¬ 
sumer can take. And it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for the middle 
class to afford top-quality cosmetics. 
And the affluent would rather put in 


some more money and buy the foreign 
stuff." 

And there is no way that Indian cosme¬ 
tics can compare with those available 
abrc^. The foreign cosmetics indu.stry 
is so big that chemical plants catering 
solely to its needs have come into 
existence. Naturally, this improves the 
quality of the end product. Also the pack¬ 
aging of foreign pitiducts is far superior 
to tte Indian. 

"We don’t have the infrastructure that 
they have abroad," explains V. Krishnan 
of Colfax. "Everything is on .such an 
automatised level there. Computers are 
designing caps and labels and mixing 
colour tones for them. Wc cannot even 
hope to compete." 

B ut the future is not completely bteak 
as far as the Indian cosmetics indus¬ 
try is concerned. The market is growing 
despite the shortcomings in the products 
and could increase at a faster rate if con¬ 
ditions were made conduci ve to- growth. 

That would, of course, mean an imme¬ 
diate overhauling of the prevailing exci¬ 
se structure, so that prices can be 
brought to a more reasonable level. "At 
present we are functioning with too 
many constraints," says Neerja Vaskar, 
product manager, Colfax. "We tcx) 
would like to emphasise on quality and 
innovation. The government says that 
we are a luxury item so we are taxed. 
And when prices go up, the consumer 
cuts comers by giving up on luxuries. 







COSMETICS 


Where docs thal leave us?" 

Whai makes ihe situation particularly 
tragic is the fact that there is. clearly, 
room lor more products in the market, as 
the success of two new brands—Bigen 
shampoo with conditioner, manufactur¬ 
ed by Akay Cosmetics in collaboration 
with Hoyo of Japan and the Ultra Doux 
range of shampoos, brought out by Allu¬ 
re Cosmetics in collaboration with Labo¬ 
ratories Gemicr of Pan s-—prov es. 

Both new products are more expen¬ 
sive than the current market leaders like 
Lakme. Ponds and Sunsilk. And both 
claim lo offer much more than the exist¬ 
ing shampoos in terms of product cont¬ 
ent as well as brand satisfaction Says 
Gautam Bancriee, marketing manager 
at Ncmaru Coiffuie, the company that 
markets Bigen. "Our research and siir- 
scys showed us that there tire no really 
exclusive shampoos in the market 
today f)ur shampoo is good for those 
who use hair dye, can be used daily, pre\ - 
ents dandruff and falling hair, is mild 
and Its fonnula is tried and tested in 



DRRAMCHANOANI 

dermalologi.si 

“The chemicals used 
could have 
side-effects' 


ANIL CHOPRA, 

Utkmc 

"We’re inferior in both 
product content and 
packaging" 


V.KRISHNAN, 

Colfa r Ltd 

"We don't have the 
necessary 
infrastructure" 


Japan." 

I'he Ultra Doux shampoos, on the 
other hand, comprise such natural subst¬ 
ances as wheatgerm, sage and lime blos¬ 
som. "Ours IS not a herbal pioduct in the 
conventional sense," says Dinesh 
Dayal, marketing manager at Allure. "It 
is a gentle shampoo with a cleaning base 
along with tested natural substances 
Nature mastered by .seicnce if you like." 


Ultra Doux products, loo, can be used 
daily withoul harming hair 
'flic advance publicity—^and the 
claims made on bchall o( the new 
brands -- obviously worked, tor both 
products arc recording satislaciory sales. 

But the success of these brands gircs 
fai beyond sales figures and projected 
profits. It holds out a promise ol renew¬ 
ed growth lor the cosmetics manufactu¬ 


rers. As Dinesh Dayal puls it: "There is 
space for more and space for all in this 
market With a little help from the autho¬ 
rities. things could grow and mature 
taster" 

And, with luck, change the lace of the 
Indian cosmetics industry almost 
beyond recognition. 

D9vlna Outt/Bombay 


Bigen shampoo, manufactured 
by Akay Cosmetics. A mild 
shampoo which can be used 
daily without damaging hair. 
Price: Rs 71 fora 160 ml bottle 
for normal hair; Rs 72 for a 160 
mi bottle fdr damaged hair; Rs 
103 for an anti-dandruff brand; 
and Rs 47 fora 160 mi bottle of 
conditioner. 


The Fa range of products which 
includes shampoo, body talc, 
andEauOe Parfum. Pri(»: Rs 32 
for 120 mi of Fa shampoo; Rs 
22 JO for 100 gms of t»c; Rs 
68.50 for 50 ml of the parfum 
while the 100 ml bottle goes for 
Rs 80.90. 


Pre-electric Shave, 
manufactured by J.K. Helene 
Curtis. If applied before using a 
electric razor, it reduces the 
chances of cuts and abrasions. 
Price: Rs 65 for a 50 ml bottle. 
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BCX>K REVIEW 


Autumn quartet 


Leaves out of four new books of the season 


Mbre reel than real 

S/uishi Tharoor’s Bollywood 


S'fiiisAlt TMA*OOI ’1| 

SHOW 



It IS not possible 
that any reader 
escape the resem¬ 
blance, in Shashi 

Tharoor’s protago¬ 
nist of Show Bust- 
nexs , to a certain 
Bombay 

‘megastar’: the 

public school back¬ 
ground, the unpre- 
diclcd rise to stardom through his 

portrayals of the angry young man, his 

choice of bride and the quality of their 

marriage, the much-publicised secret 

affair(s), flirtation with politics, a scan¬ 
dal involving a Swiss bank account and 
a near-latal accident during sho<Ming a 
‘come-back' film that reinstates him in 
(he alfections of his fans across the 
country 

And even if all that were purely coinci¬ 
dental, no one can lad to recognise the 
inspimtions behind Cheetah’s Chatter, 
the pipe-smoking Bengali Sourav 
Ciangoolie who is the PM’s party treasu¬ 
rer when the scandal breaks, and so 
many more of the people and situations 
that make up this vastly entertaining and 
wise story about the illusion of reality at 
the heart of Hindi cinema. 

riiarcHir has clearly been shopping in 
Bollywcxxl 

ThartH)r had, correctly, anticipated 
his readers’ powers of association. On a 
trip to the country earlier this year, he 
had confessed that when the book came 
to be read, people were likely to arrive at 
certain conclusions about the originals 
of its dramatis personae. But, he had 
added, his novel can be appreciated at 
another level (as it turns out it can), a sati¬ 
re about "the manufacturers of the 
iiKxlem myth". 

To be fair, there is much in the story 
that bears no similarity to its supposed 
piutoty|ie, ami it is pisssible to believe 
(hat Tharoor has merely borrowed the 
drama (as he has Ijjnhc lxx)k’s droll film 
sequences) and not the characters from 
known incident^ in filmdom. Even Sal- 





'Ito 


ShaaM TlMroor: on polities and 
tiM acting man 

man Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses had 
Jibril involved in an accident and being 
visited by a "PM and her pilot son", with¬ 
out exciting comment—at least on that 
account 

Show Busines s is Tharoor’s witty con¬ 
nection between the world of filmmak¬ 
ing and of politics: success in cither, he 
says, involves the finding of effective 
ways of duping the masses. Except that 
Bollywood business also makes them 
laugh. 

PrttmMmltrm _ 

Show Business by Shashi Tharoor PuWished by Vikma 
Pr»cqRs 195 

Winter of discontent 

Rewritten b\ Belinder Dhanoa 


The story is an old 
one but nicely told. 
Nothing extraordi¬ 
nary, you under¬ 
stand. just the bio¬ 
data of any one of 
your friendly 

neighbourhood 
upper-middle 
class Punjabi girl¬ 
friends, fleshed 

out. Pratibha is brought up in comforta¬ 
ble ordinariness; she has warm, loving 
parents, plenty to eat and wear and the 
confidence of above-average intelligen¬ 


ce. But she also possesses a rare sensitivi¬ 
ty and this combines with her ignorance 
of the real world to pitch her into circum¬ 
stances that strip her inexorably of so 
much of her self that it is a wonder to the 
reader that she holds up at all. 

As the story unfolds, the darker side 
to even her uneventful childhood is 
revealed: her parents’ not-so-ordinary 
sexual proclivities, her brother’s extrem¬ 
ist leanings and eventually, when her 
mamage is arranged to a boy whose eli¬ 
gibility is based on a job overseas, she 
reaps the full, bitter harvest of her innoc¬ 
ence of it all. 

Her husband begins their life together 
by declaring a honeymoon expendable 
and dismisses with equal dispatch any 
preliminaries to the act of taking her for 
the first time. Predictably, he also dese¬ 
rts her. 

Pain becomes so great a part of her 
existence that she waits, almost with dis¬ 
interest, for the end, watching for a kind 
of final winter. 

It’s the kind of novel inspired by the 
unrelieved gloom of South Ameiican 
wnters who have done more to depress 
civilisation than most wars. The long 
wait for winter may be all very well but 
It’s always advisable to enliven it with 
humour. 

PiHaMmltn 


Wetting For Wmterby Beltndef Dhanoa Published by 
Penguin Books Price Rs 65 


GavaskaHbashIng 


Dilip Doshi 's spin-punching 

^'**p 

1*Doshi, the former 

left-arm 
spinner quit the 
a scene, he has 

Hr ' Jyw decided to put his 
« aP ^ experiences on 
vO paper. The end 

result is Spin 
f J Punch. 

BLJHBHHBMI The book was 
released during the recently concluded 
Sharjah Cup tournament, and judging 
by news reports, did create some waves. 
No, the book isn’t exactly a literary gem. 
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but Doshi has done the unthinkable. He 
has attacked the great gtxl of Indian 
cricket, Sunil Gavaskar. Doshi, who had 
the dubious privilege (at least from his 
point of view) of playing under 
Gavaskar’s captaincy, minces no words. 
The former Indian skipper is portrayed 
as a rank bad guy, overly concerned with 
personal pcrfonnance and with playing 
favourites Doshi was not one of the lat¬ 
ter as Gavaskar seemingly spared no 
effort in discouraging him. But Doshi 
persisted and had a fairly decent career 
His story is not one of rugs to riches. 
His parents were well-off and encourag¬ 
ed Doshi every step of the way. From col¬ 
lege he worked his way up to the Bengal 
Ranji Trophy team, moved on to the 
gruelling bnglish county circuit where 
he played lor Nottinghamshire and Wai- 
wickshire and made his Test debut at the 
age of 32. Doshi was unfortunate in 
being a conteinporarj' of the great Indian 
spinning quartet of Bedi. Venkataragha- 
van, Prasarina and Chandrashekhar | 


Otherwise, he would have played for 
India much, much earlier. 

Doshi knows what he was up against 
and in his book docs not complain. Satis¬ 
fied with having played for India, he rela¬ 
tes interesting anecdotes from the vari¬ 
ous tours he went on, remembers his 
experiences on the county scene and 
takes a long hard look at Indian and 
Bengal cricket. 

The selectors and the system they 
work with come in for some strong enti- 
cism. The idea of having selectors repre¬ 
sent four different /ones should be 
thrown in the dumpster, according to 
Doshi. What he recommends is that the 
merit system prevail. 

S[>in Punch is no great shakes, but 
entertaining nevertheless. It’s enough to 
read it, tell a couple of friends about it, 
and then forget it • 
ffaUn Oupta 


SpinPunchby Dilip Oosh> Publishod by Rupa 
Price Rs 5u 


Doshi was 
unfortunate in 
being a 
contemporary of 
the great Indian 
spinning quartet 
of Bedi, 
Venkataraghavan, 
Prasanna and 
Chandrashekhar. 
Otherwise, he 
would have 
played for India 
much, much 
earlier 



M'V. 

S ! 11 II I H S \ K A R“ 


Tlie guru and the 
psychoanalyst 


Mysticism and Sudhir Kakar 

Sudhir Kak^ is a 
man of obvious 
erudition, a fact 
made clear by 
the 152 occasions 
on which you will 
be distracted while 
reading The Ana¬ 
lyst and the 
Mystic, by little 
numbers at the end 
of quote marks. While neither erudition 
nor little numbers at the end of quote 
marks are necessary ingredients for a 
readable book, Kakar's book has that 
quality. 

For starters, it is short. In its 80-odd 
pages, the author explores a variety of 
mystical experiences and applies the rea¬ 
soning of pschoanalysis to explain 
them. Kakar deals at length with the 
experiences of the 19th-century mystic 
from Bengal, Ramakrishna, in the first 
half of the biHik and then goes on to 
desenbe the role of the guru as an agent 
of spiritual deliverance. He has interest¬ 
ing ptiints to make on why mystics are 
inclined that way, experiences in their 
childhtxid which may have shaped their 
psyches and their likeness to creative 
people. 

However, the principal attraction of 
the book to the lay reader, in a book not 
written tor the lay reader, must surely be 
m the stones of the actual mystical expe¬ 
riences. For example, the story of 
Ramakrishna's ecstatic visions as he 
defecated (could those possibly be put 
down to a severe bout of constipation?), 
or the one about his love for adorning 
himself with women'sjewcllery and clo¬ 
thes (like our very own N.T. Rama Rao), 
to list only two, add a great deal of 
colour to the book which, by the 
author’s own admission, must necessari¬ 
ly slip back into "the inelegant language 
of analysis". 

The juxtaposition of the two (colour 
and analysis) gives the btwk a sort of see¬ 
saw rhythm. And, as everyone who’s 
been on a see-saw knows, one likes to 
get off it after a while. 

To ride, maybe, some time later. • 
AvIroekSan 


The Analyst And The Mysfieby Sudhir Kakar Published by 
Vikmg Price R& 
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Withd rawal symptoms 

Saikia speaks of calling away the army brought in to fight the ULFA 


-After sitting on it for 

weeks, and being 
pushed further and 
-•'X further into the inesca- 

yb y pable comer, chief 

minister fhteswar 
Saikia has finally agre- 
A.SSAM withdraw the 

anny. In a major 
departure from his known stand. Saikia 
announced at Silchar on 14 November 
that the army deployed to counter the 
militants of the United Liberation Front 
of Assam (ULFA) would be withdrawn 
in pha.ses. The situation had been 
brought under considerable control, he 
announced. 

Saikia did not have much of a choice. 
His .statement that the people of Assam 
were strongly in favour of amiy deploy¬ 
ment h^ Jcieen put to the test. And it has 


not exactly passed with flying colours. 
Protest marches and rallies have been 
held throughout the state, in spite of pro¬ 
hibitory orders. Yes, the people of 
Assam had indeed backed the govern¬ 
ment in its decision to call in the amiy. 
But things had changed remarkably 
since then. As reports of army high¬ 
handedness and atrocities started filter¬ 
ing in, the people were disillusioned, if 
not disappointed. And Saikia's alleged 
reluctance to talk to the ULFA. in spite 
of the militant organi.sation's condition¬ 
al offer to negotiate, did not help. 

A section of the state’s intellectuals 
had organised protests against the pres¬ 
ence of the troops, human rights organi¬ 
sations had apparently "documented" 
army atrocities and violations of human 
rights, and Saikia had found himself 
vehemently on the defensive. Obviously 


acting under the Centre’s direction, the 
chief minister maintained that the 
government wouldn’t even consider 
holding talks with the banned outfit, 
unless the ULFA accepted the Constitu¬ 
tion of India. The state intellectuals, on 
the other hand, believe that because this 
is the first time since the launch of Opera¬ 
tion Rhino that the ULFA has expressed 
its desire to talk, the government should 
not refuse. Yes, the ULFA had a 
condition—the question of Assam’s 
independence must be on the top of the 
agenda. But^ust sitting with them at the 
negotiating table would be a start. 

Apart from the disaffection in his 
home state, Saikia had been hemmed in 
by the Centre as well. Union mini.ster of 
state for communications. Rajesh Pilot, 
was acting as the conduit for the govern¬ 
ment to keep the line of communication 
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The docto rs strike a^in 

And make hundreds in urgent need of medical care 
miserable 


with the ULFA open. Added to that was 
the army’s belief that even the slightest 
relieving of pressure on the militants 
would be the same kind of mistake that 
led to the curtailment of Operation Baj- 
rang last year. The army feels that it 
should be allowed to do its job, and there 
should be no talk of negotiation. That, at 
least, would keep the army’s morale 
high. 

Last month Lt Gen. AJai Singh, who 
has been in charge of the operation, had 
told Sunday, that the army was hopeful 
of a major success if they could keep up 
the initial tempo. But Saikia’s latest deci¬ 
sion would mean that the political will 
that the CM had exhibited by bringing in 
the army to combat the ULFA has taken 
quite a beating. Some people, of course, 
believe that the clever chief minister has 
struck a secret deal with the militants 
that if the army is withdrawn, they 
would come forward for talks, without 
any pre-conditions. 

If that IS indeed the case, then the 
army would keep resenting the political 
leadership’s ficklc-mindedness, and 
would be further reluctant to come to the 
aid of civil authorities in the future 
F.ven before the Launching of Operation 
Rhino, the top brass of the army had 
demanded a free hand in dealing with 
the militants. The armymen resent the 
way they had been dragged to Assam 
twice in one year. Already unhappy for 
having received only criticism for what 
the tr(H)ps eall "not (their) kind ot job", 
the sudden decision by Saikia to send 
them away is going to make matters 
worse. 

It is not that Saikia is having a gala 
time himself. Convincing the Cen¬ 
tre—especially Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan. who is against the idea of 
calling off Operation Rhino at this stage 
—would not be easy. He said he would 
tell Chavan that killings, kidnappings 
and extortions by the ULFA had slopped 
in large pans of the state, and so it is in 
the best interest of the army and the state 
government that the troops are gradually 
pulled back. 

It remains to be seen how Saikia pro¬ 
poses to handle the situation after the 
army is withdrawn. It is unlikely that he 
has announced the troop’s withdrawal 
without getting a commitment of good 
behaviour from the militants. 

Whatever the case, one thing is clear: 
the chief minister has played his last ace, 
and it better pay off. • 

NMn QoUtal0/Ouw»luM 


It was not an unfamili¬ 
ar site. In the second 
week of November, 
hospitals and dispen^ 
sarics in the capital 
wore a deserted look 
as thousands of servi¬ 
ce doctors w'eni on an 
indefinite strike to pro¬ 
test the lack of promotional avenues and 
the "stagnant" pay scales. And the point 
they were trying to make was hardly noti¬ 
ceable in the utter chaos that ensued 

Operations were not perfonned and 
out-patient departments stopped functio¬ 
ning. Emergency admissions to central 
government hospitals were restricted as 
the doctors, belonging to the Central 
Health Service (CHSf launched their 
indefinite agitation. With prominent hos¬ 
pitals like Ram Manohar Lohia and Lok 
Nayak Jayaprakash Narain affected by 
the slnkc, hundreds of patients were 
referred to the other hospitals in the 
city—namely the Delhi administration- 
run hospitals 

With the strike being confined only to 
the dcK'tors of the CHS, only I'entral 
government hospitals were affected 
Most severely hit, however, were the 
Central Government Health Services 
(CGHS) dispensaries in the city. 

For the service doctors, agitating 
under the aegis of the Joint Action Coun¬ 
cil of Service Doctor's Organisation 
(JACSDO), this strike is just the fruition 
of years of demanding parity with "the 
best of Group A services" Their basic- 
demands include the rationalisation of 
promotions up to the scale of Rs 
4,500-7,000, the formation of a medical 
board, the sanctioning of higher admi¬ 
nistrative grade post, upto one per cent 
of the total cadre strength and. increase 
in the number of senior administrative 
grade (SAG) posts upto 15 per cent of 
the total cadre strength. 

Ironically, this is not the first time that 
the service doctors have gone on strike. 
Their last strike in 1987, which lasted 
for eight days, was on almost the same 
issues. Two years after that, in 1989, the 
service dtKtors launched another pro¬ 
longed agitation. And, in a dramatic 
move, also announced their plans for an 


indefinite strike only tosignacompromi- 
.se settlement with the government just a 
few hours before the deadline. 

The infamous "sell-out" settlement 
hud compromised on the same issues 
that the doctors are now striking for. in 
the 1987 settlement, for instance, the 
government had agreed to increase the 
number of SAG posts to 134 which had 
worked out to only three per cent of the 
total cadre strength. Even at that time, 
the onginal demand of the JACSDO 
was 15 per cent. Now, four years later, 
the doctors are back to square 
one—striking for 15 per cent and com¬ 
pletely nullifying the 1987 .settlement. 

"Our strike is total and complete. We 


Caught in the croaaflra 
between irate doctors and 
an uncompromising 
government are the 
thousands who desperately 
need medical help. 

Particularly the poor, for 
whom a private hospital Is a 
luxury 


are not going to compromise on anyth¬ 
ing this time," said JACSDO president 
Rajeev Sood, adding that 240 out of 250 
hospitals in the country are on strike. 
The government, on its part, seems 
equally adamant. The health ministry 
has refused to commit itself to anything 
until the next hearing of the Supreme 
Court. "It was unfair on the part of the 
service doctors to announce and launch 
the strike even when the case was sub 
judke" health secretary, R.L. Mishra, 
was quoted as saying. 

The battle continues year after year. 
And, caught in the cross-fire between 
irate doctors, who are threatening to 
intensify their stir, and an uncompromi.s- 
ing government, refusing to give in, are 
the thousands who desperately need 
medical help. Particularly the poor, for 
whom a private hospital is a luxury. • 
Mfnu Jmln/Nmw MM 
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"I see no war threat” 


Air Chief Adarshall N.C. Suri on India, its neighbours 
and defence 


N.C. Sun was Jiii' to retire on 31 July. 
19^1. Jnslcad, he was asked to lake over 
as Ait Chief Marshall. That was ^ood 
news for the media, for one. Sun hritif’s 
a breath of fresh air in the relations 
between the press and his fane. In his 
first visit to Chandigarh after taking 
over as Air Chief he nave an es.clit.sive 
interview to Siinimy. Excerpts: 

SUNDAY: How serious is the threat 
of war from Pakistan? 

N.C. Suri: We cannot afford to sit and 
watch and wait and then react That way, 
wc may lie caught unawares. As far as 
we are concerned, wc have not identifi¬ 
ed or stamped who out enemies are. I 
also see no war threat (rom anyone. 
Nevertheless, wc have to view all our 
neighbours with utmost vigilance, we 
cannot allow any adventurism. 

Q; Are we prepared for any such 
cvenluaiity? 


A: We surely have the strength and the 
capability m case any contingency ari¬ 
ses But, mind you, one has to weigh the 
potential of a neighbour in terms of 
today's mtemational practices and 
pers|5cctivc 

Q: As you are weil aware, Pakistan 
has been training the Punjab milit¬ 
ants across the border of the states. 
Are you in a position to attack the trai¬ 
ning camps, if necessary? 

A: It IS not part of our duty to locate oi 
keep track of such camps. However, if 
ourgoxernment lakes any decision regar¬ 
ding ihcse activities, wc can definitely 
undertake the tusk (Smiles) Have no 
apprehensions about the competence 
and efficiency ol the Indian Air Force. 
Alter all, we are the world's fourth 
largest 

Q: Do you think the fact that the USA 
has decided to suspend military aid to 



Tribal gun-wars 

Rival militias battle it out in Tripura 



Simbukcherra. locat¬ 
ed 4 km inside the 
rhittagong Hill 
] Tracis of Bangladesh 
proved to be an ideal 

19 Octobci. a week 
IKIITKA after they had lost 
seven comrades, guer¬ 
rillas of the All Tripura Tiibal Force 
(ATTF) chose the spot for a surprise 
attack on the rival Tripura Rajya Rakkhi 
Bahini (TRRB). .Significantly, the 
TRRB was constituted by the Tripura 
Upajati Juba Samity (TUJ.S) in order to 
battle the ATTF' in the hills. The A TTF 
were out to seek revenge on the TRRB 
who had gunned down the seven at 
Wadukcherra, a sleepy village of north 
Tripura. 

The ATTP decided to take the battle 
to the enemyVump little realising that 
they would in for somewhat of a sur¬ 


prise. The TRRB column, I.SO-strong mumpara ai 
and reasonably well armed.hit the defile A fair amoi 
where the ATTF opened fire with all red. includi 
that they had A shooting war ensued for Chinese au 
4,‘i minutes at the end ol which 24 TRRB manders fla 


militants and nine ,A1 iF men lay dead. 


.Said a TRRB commander, "The Simbuk 


cherra encounter was bad for our station. 


Th« arrestMi TRRB militants: frtsnds In high placas 


India will benefit India substantially? 

A; You see, military aid is never on 
record. It is mostly in the form of grant 
of some weapons. As far as USA and 
Pakistan arc ctincenicd, I have no spcci- 

morale. Wc lost half our recruits after 
that." 

If this was the ease, the remaining 
recruits were in for more bad luck. On 
the night of 22 October. Border Security 
Force (BSF) patrols operating in the 
area, entered a TRRB hideout at Haria- 
munipara and rounded up 88 militants. 
A fair amount of arms was also recove¬ 
red. including US-made revolvers and 
Chinese automatics. The TRRB com¬ 
manders flaunted their official connec¬ 
tions but.nevcrtheless, they were arrest- 
d and taken to the Chaumanu police 
I station. 
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"Have no 
apprehensions 
about the 
competence and 
efficiency of the 
Indian Air Force. 
After all, we are the 
world’s fourth 
largest" 


fiL' information, and hence cannot com¬ 
ment on it. 

Q; Do you think the vast changes the 
USSR has undergone will affect Indi¬ 



a’s defence supplies, considering the 
loose ties between the two countries? 

A: I can make a categorical statement: 
the Indian Air Force has not suffered in 
any way. The development in the USSR 
is well known, but it has no links with 
our defence services. India was never 
totally dependent on anyone. Our defen¬ 
ce minister Sharad Pawar has made a sta- 
.tement that the dialogue between USSR 
and India is on. Also, the Soviets have 
made certain proposals which are under 
consideration. 

Q: What about the new airfields that 
have come up on the Indo-Pak bor¬ 
der, particularly in the P.B. Sector? 

A: TTiese are sensitive matters, and part 
of our long-term planning. 

Q: What kind of violations of air¬ 
space do we have to deal with from 
Pakistan and China? 

A: These are of various kinds. Someti¬ 
mes the.se are human errors by the pilots, 
while at times these arc intentional. But 
our radar system hunts out each one of 
these without fail. We are fully capable 
of handing down the punishments they 
deserve. • 

Intmnimwtd by Utm Sbmnnm 


It didn’t take long for their godfathers 
to enter the picture. Tripura Upajali Juba 
Samity (TUJS) president, Shyamacha- 
ran Tripura, widely believed to be the 
brains behind theTRRB, brought pressu¬ 
re upon chief minister Sudhii Ranian 
Majumdar to secure the release of those 
arrested. The pressure tactics paid off as 
Majumdar ordered the release of the 
militants. The police and the BSF were 
left empty-handed. Cases weren't filed 
against 83 militants, this in spite of the 
fact that they had been rounded up with 
arms.' As for the remaining five, they 
were detained under minor charges, pro¬ 
duced in court and let off on bail. Said a 
disappointed BSF officer, "The polite 
made no effort to hold even the militant 
leaders in their cusUnly. No one was 
even interrogated." 

The TRRB is the latest band of dis¬ 
gruntled, gun-toting tribal youths roam¬ 
ing the hills. After the dreaded Tripura 
National Volunteers (TNV) laid down 
arms in September 1988, the hills of the 
state remained quiet. But in the process 
of the settlement, seeds of future militan¬ 
cy were sown. The CPI(M). which had 
for long suffered due^o the TUJS-TNV 


nexus during its tenure as the ruling par¬ 
ly, played an important role in the fonna- 
tion of the ATTF. Captured ATTF 
leaders like Laxman Debbarma, have 
confessed to the police that CPl(M) tri¬ 
bal leaders had promised them all sup¬ 
port if they went after the TUJS. The 
ATTF, to date, h^ve killed 70 TUJS sup¬ 
porters and recently, emboldened by 
their high success rate, they have now 
started hitting out at police and paramili- 
taiy forces. 

The formation of the TRRB is the 
TUJS’effort to fight back. Said an intelli¬ 
gence officer "The TRRB is an attempt 
to gioup together all the pnvate armies 
of the TUJS ministers. It has no political 
objective, except the liquidation of 
ATTF and CPI(M) elements." 

At least 30 tribals have died in gun- 
battles between the rival militias. The 
hills, for long considered to be the most 
backward of regions in Tripura, arc now 
quite taken up with the politics of the 
gun. Unfortunately, as tribals are busy 
knocking each other off, their sponsors 
III the state capital of Agartala are fiu 
removed from the violent reality of hill 
politics. • 

8$iblrBlMHmlk/Agbrtala 


\ Land in Itai Hl 

The Andhra government 
now owns the Chiron 
Palace grounds 

I t has been signed, sealed and delive¬ 
red. The controversial Chiran 
Palace grounds (see Sunday, 17~2i 
November) arc now safely in the 
hands of tte Andhra Pradesh govern¬ 
ment. In other words, the erstwhile 
Nizam of Hyderabad, Mukkaram 
Jah, has lost his case. Q.E.D. 

In one of the swiftest legal moves, 
the Janardhan Reddy government 
last fortnight moved a division bench 
of the Andhra Pradesh High Court 
which vacated the earlier stay grant¬ 
ed by the single judge Syed Shah 
Mohammed Quadri. The stay had 
been granted by the single judge 
when Mukkaram Jah’s power of 
attorney holder Mohammed Assadul- 
lah had moved the High Court petitio¬ 
ning that an earlier order of status 
quo had been obtained, restricting 
the Andhra Pradesh government 
from taking over the Chiran Palace 
lands for conversion into a national 
park. 

But the division bench vacated the 
stay and asked the government to pro- 
ce^ with the take-over. This follow¬ 
ed revelations that Mukkaram Jah 
could not take shelter under the "hard¬ 
ships" clau.se in the urban land ceil¬ 
ing laws because he had already mort¬ 
gaged much of his land in Hyderabad 
to a Perth bank. There wa.s also this 
matter of the income tax department 
issuing an injunction against Jah in 
the late Sevenlie.s. 

So now the Andhra government 
has in its pos.session 293 acres of land 
on the Chiran Palace grounds. Adds a 
government official, "Who knows? 
There might even be a take-over of 
the remaining seven-odd acres and 
the Chiran Palace itself as a national 
structure." 

In the meantime, preparations are 
on to announce the national park dur¬ 
ing the last week of November when 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
i.s expected to vitdt Hyderabad us part 
of his victory rally. • 
ekaabW/mnl/tfyObrmbml 
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Will he, won’t he? 

Governor Dighe might opt for elections 


Once ygain. it is left to 
the (lovernor to make 
the (inal decision The 
Supreme Court's inte¬ 
rim directive toGover- 
nor Madhukar Dighe 
will undoubtedly 
MEGHALAYA intlucnce his dcci- 
sion. but the highest 
court in the land made no specific recom¬ 
mendation to him 

for the state ol Meghalaya, the judge¬ 
ment came at a lime when the Congres- 
s(l) was all but prepared to form the 
goveinmeni next month. What remains 
inexplicable is why the Congiess(l) is so 
sure about a favourable Supreme Court 
verdict former Speaker P R. Kyndiah. 
whose actions toppled the H R l.yng- 
doh government, asserted that the Supre¬ 
me Court's claim to have the right to 
inlerreie m the legislative arena had 
wide implications. Meghalaya's case 
needed to bt‘ looked at on an isolated 
basis in keeping with the consensus ol 
the All India Presiding OHicers' 
conlerence 


§ The Bi|u Palnaik 
go\ eminent realised 
that It had erred in natio¬ 
nalising the lucrative 
nitihuti llowcr trade 
The slate government 
had taken a beating 
ORISSA alter the exchequer 
incun'ed massive los¬ 
ses But profits were made, nevertheless 
--by Janata Dal party men and officials 
The ruling party finally saw the light and 
has opted for denationalisation Signifi¬ 
cantly, the move comes on the eve of the 
16 Novemlrcr by-cleciions. 

Nationalisation had greatly affected the 
iribals who were often short-changed by 
unscmpulous traders. The state-owned 
undertakings, the Orissa Forest Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (Of'DC) and the Tribal 
Development* Cooircrative Corporation 
(TDCC) who were entmsted with the job 



Lyngiioh: waiting in the hiiis? 


The constitutional bench of the Supre¬ 
me Court, It niav be recalled, upheld b\ 
majority decision the validity ol ihe 
Anti-Deleclion legislation Ihe logical 
conclusion of the Supreme Court |udge- 
meiit should be the restoration of the st.i¬ 


ol puK'iirenient ol mahiid from the tribals, 
simply lacked the facilities to do the |ob 
fot example, this year witnessed a bumfier 
crop, but the state undertakings lacked 
money, manpower and the godowns neces¬ 
sary' to buy the nuihmi from the tribals The 


Nationalisation had greatly 
affected the tribals who 
were often short-changed by 
unscrupulous traders. The 
stateH>wned undertakings 
who were supposed to 
procure mahua from the 
tribals simply lacked the 
facilities to do the job 


tus quo that prevailed on the day the 
Speaker disobeyed the directive and 
refused to count the four votes that back¬ 
ed the Lyngdoh ministry. The judge¬ 
ment was a sequel to the appeal made by 
Meghalaya United Parliamentary Party 
(MUPP) legislators on the grounds of 
their alleged defection, giving the entire 
directive political overtones. 

The imposition of President's Rule, 
therefore, looks lilfc an increasingly 
weak measure and Dighe's dismissal of 
the I.yngdoh government an overrcac- 
tion. As custodian of the constitutional 
machinery, the Governor had been ask¬ 
ed by the .Supreme Court to ensure the 
participation of Ihe impugned MLAs in 
the decision-making process. He failed 
to do so Rather, he crumbled in the face 
ol Congress pressure and dismissed the 
government. However, he can inifkc 
amends by upholding the Suprenie 
Court directive and revoking Presi¬ 
dent's Rule. Lyiigdoh's ma)oriiy in Ihe 
House has now been clearly established 
and It IS upto the government to institute 
follow-up measures 

Lyngdoh has already demanded the 
leinsialKition ol his ministry TheGover- 
iior. however, seems to be thinking in 
icrnis ol dissolving the Assembly and 
opting loi J'lesh elections • 

Rabljlt Choudhufy/Quwahatl 


groweis weie loived to sell iheir priKluce 
at low- prices, at winch stage the tradeis 
jumped in ,ind made a killing 

To make matters worse, the government 
lound no hiiyers loi the nuihiM A total of 
approximately Rs 27 ciores had been paid 
by the goveriimem which now might as 
well be wTilten off as a dead loss Wtih no 
buyers to be found and the sttx;k losing 
quality after a prolonged period of storage, 
the government has given up 

The only way out was denationahsa- 
uon Forest minister HanshChandra Buxi- 
paira, whti had claimed that Inbals would 
benefit from nationalisation, was proved 
wrong F.vidently. the government had 
learned its lesson well. The new decision 
has been coupled with the restoration of 
the old excise policy which allows liquor 
manufacturers to resume making mahuli, a 
country spinynade out of the flower 
Denationali.salion is expected to 
improve the lot of tribals as well as benefit 
the industry as a whole. Unfortunately, 
that could be interpreted as an election gim¬ 
mick But then, during election-time, what 
isn’t? • 

Saradm P. Nmtda/Bhubaaaawar 



Correcting a bloomer 

The Dal government denationalises the mahua industry 
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That’s not cricket! 


The game at Sharjah is more of a farce 



The Sharjah cricket 
fiasco is over. But the 
breast beating still 
goes on. Charges of 
rigging, biased umpi¬ 
ring, partisan crowds 
and organisers, and 
what nt)t. And all because we lost to a 
vastly superiot team on that pamcular 
day 

Cricket wnteis make very bad 
sleuths. .V/w/7.vu'oWi/adverli.sed acovers- 
tory w hich would have done justice to 
Churchill’s ilclinition of the Soviet 
Union (‘a riddle wrapped in an enigma' 
and so on) with the blurb reading. "The¬ 
re's something going on in Sharjah 
cricket and it doesn’t smell good." Gau- 
tani Hlutlacharya, who has covered 
many a Sharjah tournament, was there 
this time. And he heard from the horse’s 
mouth that it was cheating all the way. 

Who was the horse'.’ The usual taxi 
driver who invariably gets quoted in all 
despatches'.’ No, this time it was a roadsi¬ 
de shopowner of Shaijah. When asked 
how much a blue bag in the shop cost, 
his reply,, iV'ai, "Cheating, downright 
cheatingii”iill the previous day, he was 
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generous to Indian cricket writers But 
after the defeat, he was in no mood to 
sell them his wares. Instead of quoting 
prices, his only refrain was, "Three suc¬ 
cessive LBWs kai\e ho sakte hain?" -So 
now you know why India lost. 

Another Sportsworld correspondent, 
Marsha Bhogle<sees Shaijah cricket as a 
passion play, but all his passions seem to 
be directed towards proving that Paki- 
.stan was a fraud. Going ‘behind- 
the-scenes’, Bhogle discovered that the 
problems (at least for the Indian scribes) 
at Shaijah began when Pakistan made 
Its tamous comeback, after tasting 
defeat in the first two matches. 

Bhogle smells something funny in the 
West Indians being dismissed for such a 
low score against India in their second 
match. Because of this* Pakistan was 
required to score only 199 against India 
to qualify for the final. Was it a fix? 
Well, recent history tells us that the 
West Indians had lost 11 of their last 15 
one-day internationals even with Richar¬ 
ds, Greenidge and Haynes present in the 
team. And they had been bowled out for 
totals which were smaller than what 
they had scored against India. Where 


then IS the question of rigging’’ 

For crybabies, any odd reason is 
enough to make them cry. How gracious 
was India to have allowed three substi¬ 
tutes for Pakistan, observes Bhogle. In 
fact, India would have been happy that 
in-form Rameez and Miandad h’ad to be 
sidelined and their places taken by 
Aamir Sohail and Zahid Fazal, both of 
whom clicked in a big way. 

And now to the famous triple LBW 
decisions. Bhogle just can’t stomach 
that three of his favourite batsmen were 
sent back to the pavilion thus. "When 
the umpire lays himself open to doubt, 
his judgement is bound to be question¬ 
ed. And the delay in giving his decisions 
led to derision. In fact the joke doing the 
rounds was that umpire Wickrama- 
singhe woke up the next morning and 
put his fingeepp while brushing his teeth 
for an appeal made the previous eve¬ 
ning." Jokes apart, biased scribes will 
always blame biased umpiring. 

Thus it was refreshing to read Vijay 
Lokapally in the Sportstar. He quotes 
the Sri Lankan umpire; "There was no 
doubt about the decisions just because I 
delayed in giving them out. In umpiring 
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circles, giving a late but correct decision 
is considered better thaji giving a hasty 
and wrong decision. As far ^s I am con¬ 
cerned, the term benefit of doubt does 
not exist in my cricketing dictionary. 
Either a batsman is out or he is not out. 
There is no benefit therein." 

Continues Lokapally. "The Indians 
would never be satisfied with this opin¬ 
ion of Mr Wickramasinghe but it would 
be unfair to call the umpires biased. The 
Indians were beaten fair and square by a 
vastly improved and superior nval on 
that particular day." As for the charges 
of alleged rigging, Lokapally points out, 
"It is difficult to understand how someo¬ 
ne could write a script which would ensu¬ 
re a last-ball finish and yet give the 
match a competitive hue. This script¬ 
writer would deserve an Oscar." 

How can Gautam Bhattacharya argue 
that this time everyone sympathised 
with India, because they felt that the 
deserving winners were not allowed to 
lift the Wifi’s Trophy? The tact is that 
the Indians peaked tod early and on the 
final day werefoundwantingin alldepart- 
ments of the game. To make fehogle and 
Bhattacharya happy, let me point out 
that the same thing happened to Pakistan 
in the 1987 Reliance Cup. They were 
just unstoppable in their earlier matches 
and yet crashed out against Australia. 
Did the Pakistani press come out with 
one excuse after another? 

It is also hard to understand all the 
fiery comments about India agreeing to 
bat on in pretty poor light in the second 


match against Pakistan and losing it. 
This match had no relevance at all; both 
India and Paki' lan were assured of their 
places m the final. The fact is that Gulf 
cricket is not passion play but a farce, 
with lots of money and other goodies 
thrown in. Thai’s why television com¬ 
mentator Henry Blofcid wisely con¬ 
centrated more on earrings than the 
cricket. 


Double virgin 

I have always respected the people 
who write letters to the editor. This res¬ 
pect IS now compounded with admira¬ 
tion after I read a letter which appeared 
in the October issue of Debonair. Writes 
Nikhil Krishnan of Bombay. "In his arti¬ 
cle ‘Lingerie Laments ’ reprinted in 
your anniversary issue (it first appeared 


The Indians peaked too 
early In Sharjah and so 
on the final day they 
were found wanting In 
all the departments of 
the game. The same 
thing happened to 
Pakistan In the 1987 
Reliance Cup 


in Debonair, 1986) Dom Moraes tells us 
that he lost his virginity ‘in India, and to 
an Indian lady, who was beautiful in her 
clothes, svelte, a .socialite,..! was 15, so 
she had to do most of the work. She must 
have been about .^5‘ 

"Strange, but in his autobiography A/v 
Son’.i Father, which 1 read recently 
when It was re-issucd by Penguin India, 
I recall there was no mention of this inci¬ 
dent with the 35-year-old Indian lady. In 
fact, in the first part of the book, Moraes 
relcrs often to the trepidation with 
which he regarded women, leading us to 
believe that he was a virgin until, in Bel¬ 
grade, Yugoslavia, he roomed at the 
house of one Dragika, a 25-ycar-old 
widow, who was, of course, quite beauti¬ 
ful Moraes fell ill and the woman nurs¬ 
ed him When he was well he askeil her 
to sleep in her own bed, which he had 
been occupying and she said. I’ll sleep 
in my own bed. But you sleep there too. -’ 
The chapter ends, '.So I did. Everything 
suddenly was very simple.’ 

".Not so simple for us, Mr Moraes. Is 
your autobiography to be classified as 
fiction, or arc your numerous columns 
figments of your imagination? Or did 
you lose your virginity twice? Or did 
you sleep with Dragika without losing 
your virginity ? None of my business, 
but since you have chosen to make the 
matter public, I can’t help but be 
curious." 

What does Mr Moraes have to say to 
this? He better clarify where, when and 
how he lost his virginity. • 
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Be for e yo u r ch i ld takes his first 
fa Iter in g step... 

Take a ste p to ensu re 
tjiat he gro ws u p to he a I nkh pati. 


lUjine \oiii lilllr our oiil In 

l<nt' the hiti will III liliiii III iiii'i' Inin 
ihi' lii iiihlin I In' iiri'ir liiiiiiit iiiw 

lin'i'\l III ( ml I mil’s (.liililirii 's 
(n/l (•inwlli l iiiiil l i'i'ii willi sinitll 
siii’i Ill's. )oiii I III III (an 1^1 iiw Ilf) III III' 
a lakhfxili iiiii mil I'lllwi nnrsi 
a htmfisiim sliiiif;lil away ()i you 
Clinkec/iaililiiiicsiiialliiiiiiiiinisrt cn' 
yeai Your gi/l kcc/is I'lnwini' willi 
youi child. .So lhal -win’ll he is 21. 
Ihi’ I'll! nullities too. .\iiil is leady 
jtn u'hatevei pliipnse he needs il. 



\iiw a coiiveilieiit facility 

* 

Yiiiir iliild mil uillidraw iiiiniey 
Iwice a yeiii. once he is IS. So, if foi 
any reason, money is needed, il is 
nvailnhle The holaiice anionnt 
keeps ^lowiiii' lill yoni child is 21 
hii flee liteiiiliire iiinlnrl any 
( ml I nisi O/liie oi C.liieJ liepiesen, 
liiln e 01 .Xfieiil. 

Dividend is now raised to l3Vt. 
Remember, there are also 
Bonus Dividends* every 5 years. 

•5‘i ttoniLs Dn iHmil drclan'il fur intto nf 

f&i UNIT TRUST 
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Invest in Unit Trust’s i 

-------- - — H»‘ 

Children’s Gift Growth Fund, i 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Vision, 

for 

Caicutta 

■ If Calcutta ever becomes 
a city ofjoy.it will be thanks 
to a group of highly motivat¬ 
ed youngsters who have deci¬ 
ded to put in their bit for the 
city that everyone so loves to 
hate. The city’s youth have 
founded a social service for¬ 
um called Vision which will 
not only spread awareness 
among the citizens but also 
undertake various socially 
productive activities. 

The forum is headed by 
Debashis Mukherjcc. the 
Indian representative at the 
prestigious Peace Child 
programme held 
admist much fanfare at Cze¬ 
choslovakia this August. 
Debashis who distinguished 
himself in the various cultu¬ 
ral competitions (debates, 
discussions, acting to name 
but a few) that were part of 
the festival, was the 
only representative from the 


sub continent to have qualifi¬ 
ed for the fesi. 

Back home from his Euro¬ 
pean tour Debashis is busy 
putting his experience at the 
youth fest to good use. 

Vision, he claims, will be a 
unique self-training pro¬ 
gramme for the youth and by 
the youth. The forum will be 
formally launched through a 
musical to be staged at Birla 
Sabhaghar in Calcutta on 17 


and 18 December, 1991. The 
show, says Debashis, will 
spread the message of 
Vision—to change the world 
by changing ourselves and 
the people around us. 

Commendable 

achievement 

■ For the nation’s blind 
population this is undoubted¬ 
ly excellent news. They will 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



now, like their counterparts 
in the West, have access to 
computer technology—no 
less. Thanks to a team of 
scientists from the Indian 
Institute of Technology and 
the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (New 
Delhi), the educated Indian 
blind can now avail of the 
newly developed graphic 
and Braille communication 
system — the first of its kind 
in the world. 

The system opens up new 
avenues for the blind in the 
country by helping them to 
work independently on word 
processing and other steno¬ 
graphic tasks as well as scan 
maps and data displayed on 
the computer screen. The 
special software used in the 
system converts the English 
text into illuminated dots 
representing Braille charac¬ 
ters on screen and an optical 
device then allows the user 
to sense these and read the 
text. And what’s more, the 
system is pretty reasonable 
as far as its price goes keep¬ 
ing in mind the average Indi¬ 
an’s financial capability. • 


THIS INDIA 


CHAMMOAim: Non-- 

availability of recommended ^ , 

cricket balls led to the unprecc- ^ 

dented abandoning of a Ranji 
Trophy cricket match without a uQa. lit iv 
ball being bowled. Umpires 
B.A. Jaraula and M.R. Singh 1 

declved the match between 
Punjab ahd Services "abando- T 
ned* as, SO Test make balls 
were pdt availidtle and dte two ||M|a| 
teamstocometo an agree'* )Anirrm| 

mebt n^iiarding the u$e of baits f ■ (fjm 
of any (^bdfm^.ttiie umpires ■ / 

wttiM four {mines to eaiph ■ / / {|| HU 

team as per the Raidi TrofAly I.^IU wU 

rules- Under a new experin^- Cp £ © 

..Mllfist,wbiehbecaftweffetmve i . - ,.. . . .I ." 

SO Testballaam^ bepi^ in 
* ^1 tournaments and first-class cridItiR maltmes. 

However, the manager of die Punj A team breitght Sonex 
balls, with which die Services team reivsed to play. Sonex 
bsdis were earlier used in all first-class matches^TTie fe/e- 


gmp/i (P.V. Seshadri, Calcutta). 

■OMBAYi An Air India manager at the Sahar cai|!0 com¬ 
plex was suspended, pending an enquiry into an aiUigation 
that he stripi^ to his underpants after getting .soKSled- in 
his office. A.M. Hiriekw, the adminUtjradVe n^nag^ at 
the complex, diegedly got drunk in his o^jce at tha^eesn^ 
plex end after stripping, ran but. 0»uaeted fora bom 
tibn of dte allegations and Subs^quenfacnidn by Air 
the commercial director B. Dastur said he had nu receiVed 
the charge-sheet from the headqmmbrs. JE^stur C(^ 
dw« HWekar had bapn suq>sttded "petKllng anitm^ 
ry’'-r7i^e Times Cf lHcUti {A.i£.Ouha.Na#)., 

IHMf Onint A monkey, who every day reHgtou.sly pray¬ 
ed at aSbivainand/r here for the last im years, died recent¬ 
ly and over 20,000 people went for bis funeral. Fbrthe last' 
debate, people staying in dw # jdi(»,B«i»chl Rwn 

Omitba Shiv Mandif had nptioed die monkey .coming > 
dowiifrom a tree, underWhicH the temple is buiU» Und {tray- i 
ing at the temple with folded hands. After his death, the 
devoted monkey was given a fitting funend—-f'm> Press 
(J|. Vinayagaraman. Madhya Pradem). 
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BEGINNING 24 NOVEMBER 1991 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (2t March—20 April) 

The financial front l(X)ks bright However do not 

indulge in speculative ventures. I.overs may plan 
rE future On the professional front with a bit 

[■AJIll effort, you will be successful Rely on your own 
LjEHH intuitions 
Good dates: 24. 26 and .40 
Lucky numbers: .4.7 and H 
Favourable direction: North 


[JBRA (21 September—^20 October) 

TiTAl fas'ourable fpr businessmen; you may 

/\ I /1 '’'^ntures. One may take a few risks. 

LLii h Ei'fiployees.iiyiobeinlhegtxxibooksofYour 
nnap superiors Your friends will give you some useful 
L^I^J suggestions. 

Good dates: 27.29 and .10 

Lucky numbers: 1,4 and 7 

Favourable direction; West . 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

You might fall sick suddenly; be very caretui 
||MHw about yourdiet. In general, there will l)c a lot of bad 
BVHI luck for you this week. Consult yoiirelders on all 
matters. Businessmen should be prepared for 
LWJ compromises 
Good dates: 25 .27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and .4 
Favourable direction: South-west 


SCORPIO (21 October—^20 November) 

k ' 111 This IS a gtXKl time for socialising. You will make 
Ir some new Iriends. Try to spend as much time as 

possible with intellectuals who will go out of the 
way to help you. l.isten to your elders. Romance is 
^ -^1 not indicated. 

Good dates: 24.27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 4, .*i and 7 
Favourable direction: Hast 


GEMIN I (21 May—20 June) 

The time is favourable for romance. You will be 
able to sort out most of your problems at home. 
Those who arc employed in the private sector 
■ * might get a chance to go abroad. Businessmen, do 
J mit make any investments. 

Good dates: 27. 2K and 30 
Lucky numbers: 1.2 and 4 
Favourable direction: North 


SAGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) 

a A week of mixed fortune lies ahead of you 
Pnifessionals will do w ell Businessmen Will 
profit from their investments The domestic front 
will face disturbances The lime is not favourable 
for love affairs and matrimonial negotiations 
Good dates; 2H. 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 7.8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This IS a good week for sportsmen and commercial 
artists. However, the finiincial front will not look 
up. A change of job is on the cards. Avoid 
speculations and check extravagance A letter 
might bring in a pleasant news. 

Good dates: 24,25 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 3.4 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

The stars are favourable for hive and romance. If 
you have thought about getting married, proceed 
with your plans. Public sector employees might 
get a promotion or be transferred to a place of their 
choice. Avoid legal disputes. 

Good dates: 26.27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

S AII documents should be carefully checked this 
week. Professionals will do well. Friends and 
relatives will come to your rescue when you are in 
danger. Lovers, avoid arguments The health of a 
family member may cause some anxiety 
Good dates: 26.28 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 5.6 and 8 
Favourable direction: Ea.st 


AQUARIUS (21 January—^20 Februai^) 
tHjnn Creative artists will do well. Basincssmen will bag 
lucrative deals. For employees, a promotion 
cannot be ruled out. All professionals will get help 
from their superiors. You might come in contact 
I with an influential person. 

Go<^ dates: 25,28 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

■BMI Something unexpected is going to happen this 
HBB week. Do not change your job now. Consult your 
friends before taking any important decision. The 
L I# J time is not favourable for romance. Watch your 
J, health and diet. 

Go^ dales: 25,26 and 29 
Lucky numbers; 6.7 and 9 
Favourable direction: .South 


PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

Professionals will do well. However, the time is 
not favourable for businessmen. Tho.se who are 
unemployed might find a job. Politicians will 
progress steadily. A letter will bring in happy 
tidings towards the end of the week. 

Good dates: 24,25 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 1,2 and 3 * 

Favourable direction: West 


STAR PARTNERS; SAGITTARIUS-GEMINI 

( 

0r>rA t/ie Sagiitarim woman and the Gemini man are impractical, oblivious of the harsh realities vf life to the extent that 
neither ofthem is serious about taking up a steady Job. Even their sex life is marked by imprdcticality. Finally, they may drift 

apart 
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Papa, don’t 
preach 

■ Om Prakash Chautala 
is finally back from 
his' sojourns abroad. But 
instead of helping his father 
re-establish himself as a poli¬ 
tician of note, the Tau's 
favourite son has advised 
dear daddy to keep away 
from public life. 

Nobody knows quite what 
Chautala has in mind. But of 
late, Chaudhary Devi Lai 
spends all his time tending 
his buffaloes and cows in the 
backyard of his palatial Wil- 
lingdon Crescent bungalow. 
Yes, the former deputy 
prime minister is yet to vaca¬ 
te the premises. 



Om Prakatli CtMHtalK 
daddy, kMp out! 


Singing for 
votes 

■ Where electoral gim¬ 
micks are concerned, 
you just can’t beat Madhya 
Pradesh chief minister Sun- 
dcrlal Patwa and his wife 
Phool Kunwar. 

Campaigning for the BJP 
in the Vidisha by-election, 
the couple resorted to folk 
tunes to woo the electorate. 
And worse, insisted on sing¬ 
ing and ddneing themselves 
to make a greater impact on 
the voting masses. 

While Wioot Kunwar con¬ 
tented herself by going 
around the . cbhstitu^icy, 
accompanied by a group of 


HEARD AT the; JANATA DAL 
HEADQUARTERS 

Oudstlon: How do you mako AJIt 
Singh lau^ on Monday? 
Answor: Toll him a Joka on Friday. 

A PARTY MP 



Sundwtai Palwa: ainga song of... 


India’s leading fashion designers 

■ Asha Sar^Hwi: By universal consent, the only Indian 
designer to be highly regarded abroad. Sarabhai. a Cambridge 
economist, took to designing relatively late in life and was 
brought to international attention by Issey Miyake. Her clothes 
are simple, elegant and expensive Miyake has given her one of 
his labels: Asha by MOS (Miyake Design Studios). 


■ Abu JanI and Sandsop Khosia: The stars of the 
Indian fashion scene. When Jam and Khosia showed their 
clothes in Delhi last month, half of Bombay's jet-set flew to the 
capital to lend moral support and Delhiites were completely 
bowled over. Their clothes are very expensive, but the high 
cost is. at least partly, offset by the luxurious nature of the 
fabrics. 


■ Rohit Khoala: India's sawiest designer. Khosia 
understands the media and is probably a better stylist than a 
designer. He is also charming, photogenic and provides 
excellent copy—which explains why he is som^ing of a 
household name. The clothes are eclectic. 


■ Anwqra: It is to the credit of Sunita Kapoor {ont half of 
Amaaya; the other is Anita Shivdasani) that she always plays 
down the tact that she is actor Anil Kapoor's wife. The clothes 
consist mainly of traditional designs, which are embellished In 
an appealingly modern fashion. 


■ RoMt Bak Probably India's leading designerformen. 
Bal's clothes are not to everyone's tastes because he has a 
striking persomd vision and does not stick to ripping off 
foreign designers. Has found tame with the Vimaf campaigns. 
And he was the man responsible for the bann^la 
(incorporating a shawl) that Anil Ambani wore at his werkitng 
reception. 


ladies playing drums and 
other musical instraments. 
her husband was one better 
jhanher. 

The chief minister organi¬ 
sed a musical programme at 
which Hindi film music 
director Ravindra Jain, was 
among the chief attractions. ' 
And while Jain was wring¬ 
ing music out of his harmo¬ 
nium, Patwa. along with 
some other BJP leaders jum¬ 
ped on to the stage to per¬ 
form their own song and 
dance routine, much to the 
amazement of the crowd. 

But, as one wag put it, this 
was a lot better than making 
the people of the state dance 
to his execrable tunes. 


Where does the 
buck stop? 

■ Bhajan Lai has decid¬ 
ed to accord priority 
to the task of repairing his 
damaged image. And whui 
better way to do that than to 
launch an anti-corruption 


WM 4 *n IL«b wtpbig out 
comiptleii 

drive in his stale? 

The Haryana chief mini¬ 
ster has declared that anyone 
who can grab a government 
official taking a bribe red- 
handed will be awarded Rs 
500 by his regime. And that 
senior officials will have to 
share responsibility if their 
juniors are found to be 
involved in corrupt practices. 

But where exactly does 
the buck stop? Surely not at 
the chief minister’s table? • 
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Merger? Or Just 
defections? 

S The Svengali of Race 
Course Road is hard at 
work, trying to break the 
Janata Dal. Chandra Swami, 
in the unlikely company of 
Dr Subramaniam Swamy, is 
busy negotiating with Ajit 
Singh and Biju Patnaik 



ClMHMlra Swami: tlM 
SvangallofPMO 


about an entry into the 
Congress. 

So far, Biju has been keen 
on joining, while Ajit is mak¬ 
ing all kinds of dcmand.s. Lar¬ 
gely becau.se of Subramani¬ 
am Swamy’s influence. 
Chandra Swami has refrain¬ 
ed from extending an invita¬ 
tion to R.K. Hedge, who is 
.sitmly dying to sign up. 

The Swami is not wild 
about Arun Nehru and the 
Jan Morcha heavyweight 
.seems unwilling to enter into 
any negotiations with a 
Ra.sputin-likc figure, appa¬ 
rently, regarded dealing with 
the godman as being some¬ 
what contemptible. 

This means that anything 

Anin N«lini: nottoo kMn 
onliwfediiiaii 





HEARD AT THE JANATA DAL 
HEAIDQUARTHRS 

Question: What does V.P. Sin^ 
say when he wants you to go to 
hell? 

Answer: Trust me. 

A PARTY MP 


f 


ed ex-diplomat can’t dis¬ 
tinguish between one Mrs 
Gandhi and the other. 

Recently, at the lawa- 
harlal Nehru Memorial Lec¬ 
ture, where Sonia Qan^i 
was supposed to present the 
award, Natwar Singh made 
what was regarded by some 
as the /fli^r pas of the centu¬ 
ry. Going up to the micropho¬ 
ne. Singh invited "Mrs fndi- 


that the PM’s Svengali nego¬ 
tiates will only be a defec¬ 
tion—not the full-scale mer¬ 
ger that Narasimha Rao has 
been looking for. 


Which Mrs 
Qandhf? 

1^ Most Congressmen 
ttfc not perturbed by 
reports that suggest that 
Sonia Gandhi is unsuitable 
for a career in (>olitics given 
her shy, reclusive nature. 
After all, weren’t the same 
things said about Indira Gan¬ 
dhi in her 'nungi jfudiya' 
days? 



Natwar Singh: silpof tha 
tongua? 

But former Union mini¬ 
ster K. Natwar Singh goes 
one step further. For, it now 
appears as if the distinguish¬ 


CHECK-LIST 


The Anti-Defection Act: where they stand 


■ V.P. Singh: The Raja has always twiieved that the 
Speaker alone should decide on the disqualification of MPs 
were they to cross over. And the Supreme Court (SC) 
judgement, which has it that the Speaker could be overruled by 
the courts, has gone down ill with the Janata Dal leader. 

■ Chandra Shakhan Approves heartily of the SC 
(udgement. Not without reason; six ministers of his 
government were disqualified by Speaker Rabi Rby under the 
provisions of the Anti-Defection Act. 

■ Dr Subramanfam Swmiy: Like Chandra Shekhar, 

IS all for ludicial review on the subject of disqualification of 
MPs. Even made a statement on the floor of the Rajya Sabha to 
this effect. 

■ Madbu Umaya: Opposed the provisions of the Act 
from the very beginning, but has reacted in a fairly balanced 
manner to the SC judgement. He believes that equal 
importance should be given to the judiciary and the office of 
the Speaker. 

■ Sbanti Bhualidn: Former law minister, he is on the 
side of the Supreme Court on this. In his opinion, the right to 
disqualify MPs should not be vested in the Speaker alone; the 
courts should have some say in the matter. 




Sonia Oandlil: soom 
adataka, auraiy 

ra Gandhi to present the 
award". 

Though, of course, as far 
as the Congress puny is con¬ 
cerned, such slips of the 
tongue are considered to be 
more than fortuitous. 


Two is better 
than three 

Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao’s austerity 
drive continues. 

On all past occasions, as 
many as three helicopters 
have accompanied the PM of 
the moment on his trips 
acr6.s$ the country. But Rao, 
who abhors unnecessary 
extravagance, has cut down 
the number of choppers to 
two. During his campugn, 
for the recent by-elections, 
for example, the ^me Mini¬ 
ster only had two helicopters 
at4is command. 

But how did Rao achieve 
thi$ ^nomy? ■ 

Simple. He didn’t take 
any mediapersons along 
with him on his tours; tlw 
pre^s always travels in the 
third Chopper. • 
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fhy Malntenaiice Engineers 
running higher canteen hiiis 

. VWhsn you instal Greaves Power Transmisston Systems on ytxjt factory floor, 
ir Maintenance Engineers will have more spare time, Because all the 
omponents of the system are perfectly matched and ruggedly 
constructed to ensure uninterrupted operation and great flexibility. 
While this may increase their lea bills, it does wonders for overall 

f efficiency, productivity and economy Greaves Power Transmis¬ 
sion Systems are custom-built to suit your specific requirements 
and have unlimited applications b OWJt V WADiCOW 
. WOWM WOUCTIOW OKAWOXKS !J Available in IS 
sizes □ Horizontal Vertical & Double reduction types U 
Speed ratios—5 1—49(X). 1 J Built rugged for total reliability 
b’ OWKAVKS HgLiCAL M-MIIWS ttBARBOXKS U 
Made to strict international standards Li tfigh oliicioncy, 
p, economy and versatility Wider range ^ PEMBW IL 
v" rmiD COUW.HW jcoik ;ni procibioft -J 

h- * Unitmiiod appliCiitions u SoIkJ advan- 


^ I 


-«. 1 —wKiie.-v.economy and versatility 
AH backed by the extensive service network of Greaves Cotton - 
21 sales and service centres, manned by qualified engineers to ensure correct selection, 
constant service and a continuous supply of spares 

CREAKS POWER TRANSMiSSIOM SYSTEMS 

DESIGNED TO WORK BEHER. 
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GREAVES RAOICON WORM GEARS GREAVES HELICAL GEARS PEMBRIL FLUID COUPLINGS DYNOORIVE VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 


*1 Contact 

GREAVES COTTON it CO. LTD. 

DAVID BROWN DIVISION 

• 1. Df. V, B. GaodfH Mwa, BOMBAY 400 023 * Express BuHdino Annexe. 9-10 Bahadur Shah Zalar Marg, NEW DELH1110 020 
' V Thapar Houea, 25, Brabouma Road, C«.CUTTA 700001 • 13. Second Line Beach, MADRAS 600 001. „ 
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HE BEST TOBACCO 
MONEY CAN BUY 

















Fortunately, the net worth of our clothes 
is instantly obvious. 


VJixxl value *" , You can't miss it in anything marked‘Ambassador’. 

accessories made to last longer.’ij^^^i^^ And wear better. ^ 


Readymades, shoes and 



I 


Each one, an asset to a^l^A^^corporate man’s wardrobe. 



S M ART B r Y S i rom /!«/» 


Next time, buy Ambassador. It repays, in Ume and fit, more than its price. 


Just what you’d expect from us 


Shirts ■ Trousers ■ Shoes ■ Ties ■ . Blazers ■ Briefcases ■ Accessorie ! 
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Mulayam rides 
again 
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They also serve 
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hire domestic help. 
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Reviving an 
issue 

I 

O nce again the BJF’ seems 
dcterininetl to make the 
Ram Temple an issue ( I he 
ciltiuk' l()" 10 Novemhei) 
The party will slop at noth¬ 
ing to reach its goal 
However, this lime llie even 
more rahiil VMP seized the 
initiative. • 

r.ven though the BJP is m 
power m Uttar I’rtidesh. 
there is little that the state 
government can do to stop 
the fundamentalist groups 
The cover stoiy rightly 
pointed out that the BJI’ has 
opened up a Pandora’s box 
by making the Bahii M:is- 
Jid/Ram Janmabhoomi issue 
an election plank 
Harlcharan Das, Patna (Bihar) 


■ It IS obvious that religion tahsts an 
has very much bes ome a part cause tni 
of ptditics in India. Uiifortu- It coul 

VHP agitators: bant on starting a riot? 


nalely, the two make for a 
volatile mix with religion 
tending to be the dominant 
I actor 

It does not take much to 
whip the people up into a 
iren/y. Parlies like the BJP 
hiive capitalised on this latt 
m Ollier to secure power But 
at what cost ’ 
fiatan Sen, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ liven though the Ram Jan- 
mahhoomi/B.ihri Masjid dis¬ 
pute IS to be deteniimed m 
the courts, certain luiukimen- 
tahst groups insist on mak¬ 
ing the matter a ma|or issue 

As a result, the country's 
claim to be a tiuly seculai 
nation comes into question 
I'he C'entie's haiuls aie also 
tied behind its back II they 
choose to use loiee to eviet 
the luiidamentalists. theie 
could be I lotiiig throughiHit 
ihecountiv As lot sitting it 
out and hoping loi the storm 
to subside, the lesults .ire 
there lor .ill to see 
S. Warickar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ The Muslims must he 
watching the sitii.ition in 
Ayodhya w ith some degree 
ol amazement. Although the 
community h.is done its best 
to nuimtam ;i low prolile and 
tivoid stiirmg the comniuii.il 
c.iuldron. linidii fundamen- 
tahsts aie determined to 
cause trouble. 

It could well be that the 


lundamcntalists arc mistak¬ 
ing the Muslims’ restraint 
tor fear and are thus further 
encourtiged in making fiery 
speeches and statements. 
Shafiq Khan, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■ It IS time that the (ientre 
took a lirm stand on matters 
ol icligion and politics 
When the Uttar Pradesh 
administration failed tocon- 
tiol the frenzied mobs in 
Ayodhy.i. the Prime Mmi- 
stei should have sent m the 
army to maintain law and 
order 

Incidents of the sort that 
took place in Ayodhya 
should he condemned. Indi- 
.i‘s cl.inii to be a secular coun ■ 
try IS being put to the test by 
these lumpen elements 
J.K. Roy, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ As long iis people think of 
India solely as a Hindu 
nation, there will always be 
iiouhle The present govern¬ 
ment at the Centre is respons¬ 
ible foi keeping the Ram Jan- 
m.ibhoomi/Babri Masjid 
issue alive 

■file issue has now beco¬ 
me asenlimenlal one Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims should set 
aside their dilterences and 
ensuie that Ayodhya does 
not become the centre of 
communalism 
Sariful Hussain, Dibrugarh 
(Assam) 



Caria Hiiis: one-aided views 

import products instead of 
manulacturing them m 
India, IS quite real. Carla 
Hills' leasonmg is perhaps 
based on the l.icl that trfe pat¬ 
ent rights would only cover 
design and piocesscs at any 
given point in time. 

P. Sivaram Prasad, Kurnool 
(Andhra Pradesh) 


Head for the hiiis 


H osting the lnteni.itional 
Teti Festival is a tiemcn- 
dous achicv emenl lor Darjee¬ 
ling iTmtIuna Iiouhle, 

10—16 November) The 
citizens ol Darjeeling should s 

be warmly congratulated lor ^ 

making the festival a memor- 
able event. ' 

.Suhash Ghisingh also | 

OarjMiing: worth a visit 


















Mt w«s,tuiprising (htt Khusbwwt 
len Midiinder Sl^fa'< book 
mentfcvinhiBcoiwim^Ammjdl^TtM^^ r 

October). 

Mdrinder $iagt> l»a depicted s i|MC^ 

curUe end grossly loisleadiAf descHfim w thdlAdtan 
diplomat’s lifeatwoed. HisexpBHen<^b«tf-«<4^ 
tniisions;outofatoiait>f ' J,' 

over Indian miis^ ^ . nib 


) ^li^ia^ Phniiiitt^S|»vVlan^^ tflfej&dtof and 

aiasBtir tonjj.iA tew yeat# 

beckinMlij^l^n!#^ Itabospi-' 

ipl did iwt have cMomats;. 

tudioddve tekiieiiwttirliigcountry just |6 buy rtiatriibs... 
C^imihty, iMsis not diefiiXuiy whkrfi Mahintfcr Singh 




to sit in judgement and pa^. ' 

such a distorted pictitfe. j KHW 

What about the hacdsidps I BTlfffl 

and adversities which Indian iHuLlHHn 

numerous stations ou|Si^ 

India?Oneneedstobermia^ ^ 

London, Paris. Wa^ington, 

Geneva or New York. ■ 

The majority of Mctiafl missiom ate not located in 
balmy climates. Nor do they offer a paradise of condbns 
and luxuries. To fb^contr^. ' . 

During my tenure in 9enbiq[<>in Chile. In die aftermath; 
of the military couplh 1973, f<w weelts lo^then the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian mission d^ not get opokihg gas, cooking 
oil, milk, sugar, seh, butter, bread, eggs and even potatoes 
and onions. The prevaiQi^ rdte of inflation was over 700 
percent. The cost of livi^Oan just be imagined. 

One d' my colleagues, udiile posttxl at die Indian Embas¬ 
sy in ^irut at the h^ght pf thecivii war, wm one day hav¬ 
ing lunch with his family on the diird floor in his apart- ' 
fneiH. A bomb landed ihhis baicbny and it disappeared 
I^CMQ his eyc«. Another Indian diplomat in Beirut also 
•'escfMd m^^of ijlidlKS. 

.. ^ImndcT^ingh was inckjf not, to hiwe served in such 


deserves praise for trying to 
revive the area’s tourism 
industry. In this regard, the 
Centre, the West Bengal 
government and the people 
'of Darjeeling should all 
come forward to help him in 
his efforts. If the tourism 
industry is properly nurtu¬ 
red, not only will Darjeeling 
benefit but the country as 
well. 

India should consider her¬ 
self lucky to have a pictu¬ 
resque place like Darjeeling 
within her borders. 
Lakahnun Sharma, 
Chumukadima (Nagaland) 






ittqxup^ 

missions dbiooc be denied, 
of coemption in the 

mats live fstf more luxurious 

•m Hum ihM te ttbuyu affairs ministty cooipores 

well with other ministries. The increase in the budget 
dmuldfae seen in the light of inflation over the pu.st 40 
years, the devaluation of the Indian rupee and expansion of 
' titt diplomatic serv>ce.s. If the budget is closely analysed, 
taking into account these teaors, one would find that India 
offers the cheapest diplomats in the world! 

. Khushwant Singh, who has downed more glasses of. 
Black Label at foreign missions in India than any other 
journalist, should know better. His fellow columnist, 
KutdipNayar, during his brief flirtation with Indian diplo¬ 
matic life, us^ to grumble that even ordinary correspon¬ 
dents of London newspapers made more than he did as a 
high commissioner. Isn’t this .scandalous? 

Sunndra Ku/nar, Indian ambaaaador to Moaambiqua, Maputo 
(t/toiiambiqua) 


Women to the 
fore 

T he article was timely 
(Home is where the man 
IS, )—9 November). It is an 
encouraging trend that more 
and more women entrepre¬ 
neurs arc tasting success 
with home industries. 

With high prices and 
improved standards of 
living, the pay packet is oft¬ 
en not enough to run a house¬ 
hold. However, there are 
several reasons that women 
choose to work. They can 


add to the family income, 
make use of iheir educaiion 
and spare time as well as con¬ 
quer boredom. 

Women today are proving 
their worth and competing 
with men. 

Anjana Maltra-SInha, Rourkala 
(Orlasa) 


Bafu littdifi'saxpeciii - \ ‘ 
mtnings/rpm exponsf^ ^ 
iki'^uiniiffisctti yeari^lts 

fWffM V' 

. 











Citizen Dunlop 


A land of infinite variety, unending riches. Of diverse peoples, united in their love for her. The 
rich, virgin soil that Dunlop tilled now produces a rich crop of products. Not just for factories 
and roads, but for villages too. A richer life, a growing prosperity that Dunlop is pledged to 
defend against all threats. With an eternal vigil. Uncompromising excellence. Quality that 
makes the difference between life and death. With unwavering confidence. With total dedica/ 
tion. And love. 

Dunlop mokea tyres for tractors and tillers, bicycles and ricksbaws, jeeps, trucks and buses. And 
▼ee belts and transmission belting to drive pumps and mills. It was Dunlop^wko introduced ike 
technology for spiral-reinforced PVC agricultural hoses that is still used by the small-scale sector 
today. Dunlop also makes a range of products for India’s defence forces. Xank tyres. Anti-vibration 
mountings. (Critical hoses. The only company that makes tyres for India’s defence aircraft. 

Pledged to keep India ahead. Always ahead. 


CHSMnm/Mvu 
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■ Rajiv « 

pbsthvmouslY >s even 
stronger than Rajiv Gandhi 
alive»' 


»i3[Ji#clMef4tWilttFw ;S 
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Buu Patnaik. Orifiw ch/>/ 
minister, on the ncMf 
byeleclions 

■ We paved the for an 

easy victory for the Prirtie . 
Minister because hels a 
Teluguhidda (son). Butts ; 
. lijis what we get ih return? 

Is he aware of wlait has • 

--bciaii going on her#? Whi^ 

iiademoereey htaSixsm -; ^ 
state?', ■ i, 


coming into our .y 
CDundy^idjiy f 
ofM»-»^tb<i 
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This is a true story. 



March 15, 1991. 
Ahmedabad. 

On Friday, this dynamic 
courier company overcame the 
Ahmedabad riots. 

Amidst chaos and curfew, 

their women delivered packages to 

0 

areas where men weren't allowed. 

When questioned, one Elbee 
spokesman said humbly, "We just 
care... that's all. We've inherited 
this attitude from United Parcel 
Service, our international service 
partner. And mind you, they 
deliver 11 million packages every 
day! Which makes them the 
world's largest express service! 
Taking the cue, we deliver to 149 
domestic destinations. And to 180 
countries and territories 
worldwide. And we have 1200 
people help us do it. Plus xoe've 
got computerised customer service 
cells to exclusively answer your 
questions." 

One thing's certain. Elbee 
has put care into the courier 
■business. 
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GOING THE EXTRA MILE. 

% 




International Sarvica Partnar of 



United Parcel Service 


Contact us at Bombay: 6110011, 
Calcutta: 291144, Delhi: 6875^5, 
Madras: 471145, Bangalore: 576107 or 
at any (f the nearest 75 brandies of Elbee. 




GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 



_ KHUSHWANTSINOH _ 

Slingiiig the beat 


The expression was 
used by Riidyard Kipl¬ 
ing lor liiiglish people 
who showed oil their 
linguistic jtrowess 
(hiiai) 111 Hindustani. 
The hnglish have 
been "slinging the IxkiI" ever since the 
liisi ol their breed set his Idol on Indian 
soil 111 the 16lh century Four centuries 
ol liido-l'.nglish association has resulted 
in an cnoinious coipus ol Indian woids 
going iiiio the laiglish language and 
being iiKoipoiated m the 
/ ng/is/i Dll iit)H(ii\ \ niuch larger cor¬ 
pus ol l-.iiglisli words touiid ihcii way 
iiiio Indian languages, hut putiians who 
piesidc ovei oui linginstii, academics, 
sinbboiiilv leluscil |o aekiiow ledge their 
esislence As a result, while F.nglish has 
bci'ii eiiiiched by liuli.in wiirds, Indian 
l,ingn,tges reni.iin poor in vocabulary as 
ihev .ilvvavs wcic 

j The wav Imiiaii words stole Iheir way 
into I .nglish w ,is at tunes most amusing 
I I Ik' besi e\,im|ile is the title of the liisi 
diLiion.iiv of Anglo-Indian words and 
phiascs compileil m ISSd by Yule and 
A I' Huinell, entitled //o/orai /iili.soii 
Some IJriiish Tommies ran into a Shia 
Vluhaiiam procession in Calcutta chant¬ 
ing Y<i Hawaii! Yn Husain' as they beat 
then hicasts Hie soldiers reirorted to 
then oil icei that they htid met a crowd of 
natives ciA'iiig "Hahum Jahsaii". 'The 
s.iine chant sounded ihllerent to other 
hnglish e.irs Haswii Gawven. Hossy 
Ginw-dassv and Jak\am-Hak\ani. 
Sounds of woids were thus tianslormed 
into ,'i language of ils own Alhihabiid 
became the Isle ol Bats, /h/r/ver- Khaaiia 
(stale lood) became Brown Knoeker. 
(Iiak'ia iiiarbiw became Colonel For- 
! bes; kaiii;a: (paper or newspaper) beca¬ 
me coggage And so on. 

The siorv ol this marriage ol hnglish 
and Hindusiam is told in a lascinaling 
introduction to a new drctionaiy compil¬ 
ed by Ivor Lewis. Saliihs, Nahahs and 
H(n\\allah\. /I Diciioniirx of the Wards 
<>1 Anala-India (C)L!P) It is difficult to 
assign dates to tunes when Indian words 
went into the finglish language and 
changetl from their dhotis. Uiria- 
pyjamas to IriK'k-coals and trousers. 
The vocabulary of trade and mcrchandi- 


.sc was followed by the vocabulary of the 
army, civil administration, religious 
pniclices, flora and fauna. Perhaps, the 
biggest contribution to the .sahibs’ Hin¬ 
dustani was made by their Indian serv¬ 
ants at home and in iheir clubs. The 
shout koi hill, or hitherao was followed 
by orders for (mI Shraiih (red wine) or 
liraiulv-lkiwny with Hlii;hty pawnee 
(siKla waiei) A large variety of verbs 
were iinglicised: Diiinhrow (dhainkao). 
/■'ao.'ilow (phtislao). Ptu kerow (pakro- 
catch), .Siiinjow iSatnjhow). Dalliance 
added some others. Kola .laiiftah was 
the dark room netir the dtince floor 
where liaisons could be consummated; 
Poodle /'oArv (woiminiscr) was a patron 
of Hum Johnny (Hainiani — a nice- 
looking Indian prosimile). An abuse 
whivti became a term ol affection like 
old bi ick or dirty dog between the sahibs 
was Hanchut. hariishool, Heteehoot 
(sister or daughter lover). Words like 
t'olniaal, inaaia inaaree. nut ml (nal 
khai) came in almost unaltered. Recent 
additions include Chai sail hees (420 lor 
cheat), pai’iee (key money), handh. 



The way Indian words stole 
their way into English was at 
times most amusing. The 
story of this marriage of 
English and Hindustani is 
told in a fascinating 
introduction to a new 
dictionary compiled by Ivor 
Lewis: Sahib*, Nabob* and 
Boxwallah*: A INctlonary of 
tho Word* of Anglodndia 


•dharna and .i>herao. 

Apart from dictionaries, several cele¬ 
brated linglish novelists from Walter 
Scott. F,dwin Arnold, Thackeray, Flora 
Annie Steel. Kipling. F.M. Forster, 
Fdward Thompson, Fdmund Candler 
down to Katherine Mayo lent the stamp 
of acceptability on Indian words. 
Calculta-bom Thackeray {I8I1-I86.A) 
got a laugh out of coining Indian names 
for his characters; Bobbachy Btihawder, 
hall Jewab, Bucksheesh Bay, General 
Rice Curry. Messrs Mulligatawny & 
Mango. He also gave names like Chut¬ 
ney, Miss Mac Toddy and Lady Betty 
Bulbul to his females. 

The habit became infectious and 
other authors like Kipling followed suit. 
A good example of the kedgeree 
(khichree) language is to l)e found in 
Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills: "I 
purhsued a ekka. an’ I sc/ to the dhriver 
divil, I se/-, ‘Ye black limb, there’s a 
sahib comm’ for this ekka. He wants to 
go jildi to the Padasahi jhir...’twas 
about two inoiles away...to .shoot sni¬ 
pe,.chirria. You dhrivc Jehannum ke 
marfikm, malium...like HelP ‘Tis no 
manner av use bukkin’ to the sahib, 
bekase he doesn’t samjao your talk. Av 
he bolos anything, just you cluHvp and 
chel Decker ’ (io arsty for the first arder 
mile from cantonminis. Thin chel, .Shai¬ 
tan ke marllk, an’ the chooper you 
choops an’ the jildicr you chells the bet¬ 
ter kooshy will that sahib be; an’ here’s a 
rupee for ye! The ekka-man grinned and 
se/, ‘Bote achee' I goin’ damn fast’." 

Flora Annie Steel, a much underrated 
novelist has an equally amusing hotch¬ 
potch of two languages: "Decko, you 
want this admi abhi, but you ain’t goin’ 
to gel ’im. Tuinhara nahin. He's mine, 
meia admi, sumja? If you want to lurro, 
come on. You shall have a bellyful, and 
there’ll be plenty on you to phansi. But 
wot I say is don’t be pargul .sixjrs. I don’t 
do your temples’ ami. It’s dunn shester 
ram-ram an’ hurry ganga, so far’s I care. 
But this man’s my guv’nor. You don’t 
touch ’im kubbi nahin. I’m a nek admi, 
burra used, when I’m Iwik the right 
way, conirarywise I’m /ulm an’ Ticker 
an’ burra burra affut'.’" 

Sahibs. Nabobs and Boxwallahs is 
great fun. • 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


The 

second 

prize 

The battle for the 
Opposition space has 
been well and truly 
resolved in favour of 
the saffron cause 


riierL’ arc lew 
maya/mex m the 
world witli as deci¬ 
sive a llmisi as Tlw 
luonoinisl l'.c|uip- 
ped w III) a lorniida- 
ble ideolopieal 
ariiiouiy and a way 
sense ol humour, it 

has laiely slued 

away from posinj: awkward aiul uiKoin- 
(brtahle i|uesiions parnished w ilh a linjte 
ol .superciliousness It was. iheiefore. 
not III the least sur|irisint: to find this Rri- 
tish puhheation eoniinu tip with the 

most [Toigiuint description t>l the lestilts 

of last summer's peneial election m 
India 

linlortunalely. 7/;c /,< <>iu>mi\t\ siait- 
ling conthision that "the winnei came 
second" h.id few takeis m this country 
■St) proloiind IS the antipathy aiul aesthe¬ 
tic disdain of Iniha's der.ieinaled mtelli- 
genisia to all asseili\e m.inilestations ol 
nalivism that, il hecaine diflicull lo 
adnni that the "hcioic people", a palrimi- 
Miig lell-wmg euphemism lor the "gieal 
unwashed", had aetiuilly been mesmeiis- 
cd by chants of Jai Sn Ruin. And even 
when I,.K Ad\ani was formally annoin- 
ted leadei of the Opposition m the Lok 
.Subha, there were no shortage ol scep¬ 
tic's to point out that the combined tally 
of the National Front .ind the left exceed¬ 
ed that of the BJF As ever, the logic of 
consensual intellectual discotiise was 
that the Ram Rath had been halted in its 
and that it was only a matter of 
'^jfore Milra Sen Yadax (reinem- 





N 


bet him *) would once again make his 
liiumphani re-eniiy into Ayixlhya. 

I lopes of the "heroic masses" extricat¬ 
ing themselves from the abyss of false 
consciousness were raised by the string 
ol events that preceded the by-eleclions 
ol U) November. Besides Madhavrao 
Scindia's Je.'tiulrohi bravado, the secu¬ 
lar c.imp was jubilant over the interim 
ludgenient of the Allahabad High Court 
on the Ayodhya dispute and its rcitcia- 
tion by the Supreme Court. There was 
even the sjvctaele of a schism between 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) at the 
talking shop that is the National Integra¬ 
tion Council The siin^lut panvar, the 
cry went out, was in a shambles and 
Advani was hoist with his own petard. 


E ncouraged by the oveiall mood of 
secular triumphalism, even the mori¬ 
bund human resource development mini¬ 
stry heg.in picp.iiaiions loi the uleologi- 
cal indocirinalion ol the impressionable 
Theic was t.ilk of a biavcjiew woild of 
seculai and scientific hisioiy which 
would, presumably, exoicise the hei¬ 
nously communal misdeeds ol Prilhvi- 
raj Chaiihan, Rana Pialap, Shivap. fluru 
Govind Singh, Sardar t’aiel and other 
deities on the RSS p.iniheon There was 
even a suggestion lo discontinue the tele¬ 
vision serial Cluinakyn. because it is 
generously pepiicied with strident natio¬ 
nalist rhetoric and saffion Hags The 
counter-relormalion seemcil to have 
begun. 

Tragically, for the great upholders of 
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The by-election 
results confirmed 
that Hindutva is far 
from being a spent 
force. But the pre¬ 
election events sug¬ 
gested that the 
sangha parivar was 
in a shambles and 
Advani was hoist 
with his own petard 


public moralily, the by-clections sug¬ 
gested otherwise. Besides reaffirming 
the profound north-south political divi¬ 
de and the glorious depart ure of Yadavis- 
ed Bihar from all norms of decency and 
fair play, the results conlinned that Hin¬ 
dutva is far from being a spent force, 
fhe results from HP in particular have a 
tremendous significance First, they sug¬ 
gest that It IS grossly premature to talk ol 
a generalised disorientation in the ranks 
of the BJP as a consequence ol the tempo¬ 
rary loss of the teniplc-buildiiig plank. 
There may be a moi>d of dejection 
among an inipe(uous section ol the Baj- 
rang Dal members, who are tliirsiing lor 
action But this disappointment has not 
rubbed off on the electorate as a whole 
On the contrary, there appears to lie a 
subdued realisation among voters that 
the road to Ram Janmabhoomi is littered 
with formidable obstacles which, can be 
overcome by a delicate combination ol 
patience, perseverence and politics. 
Merely shouting nuuuhr waliin 
hdntneniii’ with dogged detcrmin.it ion 
IS unlikely to suffice. 

Indeed, in letrospecl, the slay on new 
construction imposed by the courts may 
even prove a great blessing in disguise 
As things stand today, the BJP-VHP 
combine has little alternative hut to 
detach their Hindutva from the specifici¬ 
ties of the Ayvxihya controvcisy and link 
It to the wider issue of the relorm and 
regeneration of Indian society It is 
important to stress this point Ix'cause 
secular demonology has delibeialely 
equaled Hindutva with Hinduism to sug¬ 
gest that the ultimate BJP goal is the lor- 
matioii ol a IhccKTalic si.ite presided 
over by a rag-tag of iiiiilHinl\ and sadhus 
As Veer Savarkar. a forgotten hero ol 
Indian nationalism, pointed out as early 
as 192.^: "Hindutva is not a woid but a 
history. Not only the religious oi spiri¬ 
tual history of our people as at times it is 
mistaken to be by being confounded 
with the other cognate term, Hinduism... 
Hinduism is only a derivative, a frac¬ 
tion, a part of Hindutva..." 

Savarkar later extended this distinc¬ 
tion to politics by arguing that the 
"Hindu Mahasabha is not a Hindu Mis¬ 
sion... It is not a Hindu Dharma Mahasa¬ 
bha but a Hindu National Mahasabha." 

In the hurly-burly of temple politics, the 
BJP leadership would be wise to keep 
this warning in mind, more so because 
its parent body, the RSS. is yet to suc¬ 
cinctly define the role of politics in the 
project of national reconstruction. 


There is, for example, a curious ten¬ 
dency on the part ol many RSS leaders 
to disavow politics altogether or view it 
as an cv il necessity. In a recent article to 
a Bengali lournal. the Boudhik (intellec¬ 
tual). head ol the RSS. K. Sudaishan. 
i|uoied the late Guru Golwalkar as sug¬ 
gesting that iiolitics Is like a toilet in the 
house, an existential necessity but noth¬ 
ing moie I..K Advani may have helped 
minimise these misgivings somewhat, 
but the traditional mindset remains fair¬ 
ly well entreiicheil 

I t IS impoitani to highlight the internal 
shortcomings ol the smig/m parivur 
because the BJP is no longci .1 marginal 
political lonn.itioii wiih.in exclusive fol¬ 
lowing among iionli Indian lr.idcrs. 
Mahaiashtrian Biahmins and erstwhile 
refugees liom vvesi P.ikisiaii. The gene- 
lal election anil the icceni round ol by- 
eleclioiis have qiiiie ealcgorically 
demonstialed that the BJP is the natural 
opposition lo the Congress, not merely 
111 the .Aiyav.irla, but across the Vin- 
dhyas as well The battle lor the Opposi¬ 
tion space has been well and truly resolv¬ 
ed in f.ivour ol the saffron cause. 

To attribute this reni.iikable grow'th 
lo the dedication ol unknown R.’s.S 
cadres engaged in coiisiruclivc activity 
along Gandhi.in lines 01 a p.iii-liidian 
appeal ol l.oiil R.un would be missing 
the point .illogeiliei. The glowing 
appe.il ol the B IP is a political phenome¬ 
non and Its logic has to be grasped at the 
level ol politics For all its other trapp¬ 
ings and iitu.il overtones, the Ram Jan¬ 
mabhoomi movement was an assertion 
of sublim.ited Indian iialionahsm and an 
aspect ol Ihe quest lor resurgent nation¬ 
hood. its importance, in political terms, 
was no moie than the demand for the 
lepeal ol Ailicle .^70 in Kashmir and an 
uniform civil code, all manifestations of 
a concern foi Indian unity. It is this natio¬ 
nalist platlorm. once the preserve ol the 
Congress, that has Iveen inherited by the 
BJP, thanks in no small measure to the 
misappropriation of the centre stage by 
professional Hindu-bailcrs. Narasimha 
Rao has, no doubt, checked this dislor- 
iion substantially, but as long as the 
Mulayam .Singh Yadav variant of lump¬ 
en secularism continues to enjoy intel¬ 
lectual respectability, not least among 
sections of Congressmen, the onward 
rush of saffron is assured. 

And. unlike this lime, the winner 
need not be content with merely the 
silver medal. • 
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Plain speaking 


Anti-defection: the Supreme Court clips the Speakers ’ wings in a 

landmark judgement 


iiLinccd Mawcil. Cautious 
()l liuulcd sijjuil'icaiicc No 
one callfd it hold. The 
.Supreme ('ourt pronounc¬ 
ed Us verdict towards the 
middle ol last month on the long- 
peiuluig eases related to the Anti- 
rleleetion Act A rive-judjte bench deli- 
heiaied on the matter. And m a judge¬ 
ment. with three pidges concurring ami 
two dissenting, the Supreme Court 
uphelil the validity of the Act. But it 
si ruck down a jiai.igi.iph that put a bar 
on ludieial review 

Mixed leaetions lollowed " The ver¬ 
dict is Hawed." exclaimed the iriepressi- 
ble veteran socialist. Madhu Idmaye. 
Appa (ihatate, a senior Supreme Court 
counsel aiul legal advisixr to the Bhaiati- 
ya Janata Party, explained. "In the pres¬ 
ent context. It's a balanced judgement" 
Disagieed his colleague, who didn’t 
want to be nametl. "The pidges triok the 
|iath ol least lesistance." Added a senior 
gov eminent lawyei "Without raising a 
(.onlioveisy, it was the lies! the judges 
could do " 

Some, at any late, would agree with 
this assessment Chatate. w-ho represent¬ 
ed Madhy.i Pradesh, lelt comfortable 
that the law against defection had been 


upheld. Speakeis of Parliament and the 
state Assemblies can now lest lehevcd 
that then powers have not been smothe¬ 
red, il somewhat curtailed The judicia¬ 
ry, as a whole, would calm down, loo 
Thai’s because the doctrine ol adhering 
to the basic structure ol the Constitution, 
which emerged horn the Keshavananda 
Bharati ease, was once again upheld. 
Ami to diehard opponents ol the Anli- 
defeclion Act such its f.imaye. the esta¬ 
blishment ol the piimaey of judicial 
rev lew proved sooihing. 

Surely, the judges could have gone 
deepei into the deb.iie, but not without 
tunning the danger of ojienmg up .i Pan¬ 
dora’s liox They would then have had to 
decide il V P. Singh was ,i ileleetor 
when he joined the Janata Dal as an Inde- 
pemleni alter winning Irom Allaliab.id, 
whether the disi|ualilieation ol Satyapal 
Malik was m orriei. .ind if the diieclive 
ol the Spe.ikei ol the Punjab Assembly 
putting asiile the membeiship ol Pra- 
kash Singh B.idal was eonstitulional oi 
not 

Al! this would h.ive also meant a 
minute examination ol the law that was 
put under the tenth schedule ol the Con¬ 
stitution via the .‘x2nd amendment None 
of the five judges did this. The core 


issues-whal should and does consiiiuie 
delection—vveien’i examined al all Sro 
res ol i|uesiions vvcien’l answeied .A 
lew exampli s 

• Paragraph 2 ol the Act disi|uahlies a 
metnbei who eilhei delies the party 
whip or abstains liom voimg VVhal 
about the eonseienee vole’ II a p.iil> 
leneges on its mamlesio. wh.ii Iheii ' Is 
ihep.irly moieemmeni than iheelei.loi^- 
te’’The Act puls ,in liiik'pendi'iii mem-' 
her and a party nominee imi .mi uMet|iial 
looting The liisi e.iii nevei join .1 p.iilv 
during his teim while llie sesoiid t.iii, 
alter six months W'hv this tlistiimm.i 
lion’ 

• Paragrajih t sets the lules m the ease ol 
a split in a jiaiiy II one third ol ils mem¬ 
bers bre.ik away, the iiimp van be leeo 
gnised No deleeiion, that But Siibhash 
C K.ishyap, loimei sevielaiv-genei.il ol 
the Lok Sabliii, questions the saiieliiy ol 
the liguie one-lhiid. Hits isn't i.ition.il 
Ol intelligible, he writes But the .Siipie- 
me Court didn’t reveal its mind on this 

• Paragr.iph 4 talks about mergei. w heie 
anti-deleclion laws don’t apply P.irly A 
can merge with Patty B il two-thuds ol 
the members of either agree I.imave 


Speakers of 
Parliament and the 
Assemblies can rest 
relieved that their 
powers have not 
been smothered, if 
somewhat 
curtailed. The 
judiciary, tooi would 
cairn down 
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feels that this, more than anything else, 
cncouragesdefection.No word from the 
judges, again, 

• Paragraph 6 makes the Speaker or 
someone his equivalent the sole arbiter 
in disputes regarding defections. The 
prcKcss that he adopts to make a deci¬ 
sion would be deemed to be part of the 
proceedings of the House and, therefore, 
legally unassailable. Connected to this 
is paragraph 7, which puts his decision 
beyond legal purview. 

Both the minority and majority judge¬ 
ments didn’t review paragraphs 2. 3 and 
4. Justices Lalii Mohan Sharma and J.S. 
Verma on the one side and Justices M.N. 
Venkatachaliah, K. Jayachandra Reddy 
and S.C. Aggarwal, on the other, treated 
the issue within the purview of para¬ 
graphs 6 and 7 only. 

T ake the minority verdict of Justices 
Sharma and Verma. It’s certainly 
more radical. Both rejected the Act enti¬ 
rely on the ground that it debarred judici¬ 
al review without the prior assept of 
more than half the states. (This'is requir¬ 
ed under clause (2) of Article 328.) 

To bolster their case, the two judges 
further contended that no part of a consti¬ 
tutional amendment could be severed. 
In their words; "Doctrine of Severability 
cannot be applied to a Bill making a con¬ 
stitutional amendment where any part 
thereof attracts the proviso to clause (2) 
of Article 368,'' But the judges were sil¬ 
ent on the substantive clauses, and that 
was no cause for cheer to tho.se who had 
been disqualified I98S onwards. 

Verma and Sharma did come to their 
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support in a different way, however. 
They said: "...provision(s) for adjudica¬ 
tion of [disputes] relating to disqualifica¬ 
tion by an independent btxiy outside the 
House are essential features of the 
democratic system in our Constitution- 
...The tenure of the Speaker who is the 
authority in the tenth schedule to decide 
this dispute is dependent on the continu¬ 
ous support of the majority in the Hou.se 
and, therefore, he (the Speaker) does not 
satisfy the requirement of such an inde¬ 
pendent adjudicatory authority..." 

A strong sentiment. But it didn't pass 
muster with Justices Venkatachaliah, 
Reddy or Aggarwal, who wrote the 
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majority judgement. They dismissed the 
"unsound" argument of "political bias" 
against Speakcr.s/chairmcn; said that the 
Doctrine of Severability could apply to 
paragraph 7; and observed that para¬ 
graph 6 did not preclude a judicial 
review. 

According to a .senior counsel, Venka- 
tachaliah, Reddy and Aggarwal circum¬ 
vented the question whether or not para¬ 
graph 7 violated the basic structure of 
the Constitution. They said it was consti- i 
tutionally infirm as it hadn’t been ratifi¬ 
ed by more than half the states. In the 
situation, it was therefore unnecessary 
to pronounce whether or not it violated 
the basic structure. 

Why this sudden circumspection? 

L imaye has his theory. He says the 
Supreme Court did not, in the first 
place, wish to take up the anti-defection 
matter. Cases of violation had been pil¬ 
ing up. Abuses of the law had been 
reported from the centre, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Manipur, Punjab, Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Meghalaya and Nagaland. "It’s only 
when the Speaker of Meghalaya openly 
defied and challenged the Supreme 
Court did it stir to act," he says. And then 
only with constraint. 

But the judges opted for a moderate 
judgement. Oversiressing the threat to 
I the basic structure tif the Constitution 
would have left the executive and the 
legislature sore. That the primacy of judi¬ 
cial review had been established 
through a suitable tnvocation of constitu¬ 
tional provisions was enough, they felt, 
and there was no point advertising that 
they had the last word. 

If that was the thinking, the design 
paid off The day after the judgement, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao said it wouldn’t be 
reviewed. In this he obviously resisted 
pressure from some legal heavies who 
were unhappy with the omniscient natu¬ 
re of judicial reviews and the doctrine of 
basic structure. Attorney General 
Ramaswamy had indeed gone against it 
in court. And there are quite a few 
politically-inclined counsels who want 
a relcxik at the decades-old Keshavanan- 
da Bharati judgment which created this 
concept. 

But any such move is fraught with the 
danger of an uproar, in which case the 
Supreme Court might have to give up its 
wise-owl posture and do some loud 
screeching. • 








HOW TO CUT COSTS 
ON CAR PAINTING 
WITHOUT CUTTING CORNERS 



Your car needs to be painted. But two garages 
have given you widely varying estimates. 

Which do you choose? 

A lot of factors determine the estimate you get for 
painting your car. The one you choose should 
include a complete breakdown of labour costs, 
material costs plus additional costs like that of 
rewiring and refitting of chrome channels or even 
re-upholstering your car. Remember a lower 
estimate may be only half an estimate. 

The Apca Guide to Car Painting is full of small 
but important tips iike this. It covers a wide 
range of topics from tinwork to overcoat painting 


and even a comprehensive table on roughly 
how much the major painting jobs would cost. 

The result of in-depth research from the makers 
of Apca automotive paint, the Apca Guide also 
tells you in brief how to get great value for your 
money when painting your car and yet get 
good looks that last. 

And it comes to you absolutely FREE from Asian 
Paints, the makers of APCA automotive paint. 
People who know car painting best. So cut the 
coupon given below and you will never have 
to cut corners on car painting again. 


asian paints 




automotive paint 


Looks good. Keeps kmkinggood. 

* * ‘ 
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Freedom in the air? 


Politicians are loath to give up control over the electronic media 


A nyone who can pronounce coherently on the 
government’s policy on the electronic media is a 
brave man. For, we have been witnessing the not 
unfamiliar spectacle of official policy being made by 
default and circumstances. A succession of commit¬ 
tees have given their recommendations and the ebullient 
information and broadcasting minister, Ajit Panja, has 
been voluble on the subject. But at the end of the day, is 
there light at the end of the tunnel? 

Two things arc clear in the 
ha/c. For the relatively afllu- 
ent in cities and towns, there 
is access to the Cable News 
Network and Hong Kong’s 
Star TV, which also doles 
out a ration of the British 
Broadcasting CorporatitSn’s 
television service. Second, 
some firrm of direct access 
by private entities to a Door- 
darshan channel is on the car¬ 
ds, but what precise shape it 
will take and the curbs that 
will be placed on them 
remain to be determined. 

The Narasimha Rao 
government is starting on the 
wrong foot by seeking to 
revive the flawed Prasar Bha- 
rati Act, hobbling it further 
with new amendments. The 
sooner the Act is buried, the 
better it will be because if the 
BBC charter is the model, 

Prasar Bharati will do little 
to achieve it, providing the 
shell, rather than the substan¬ 
ce, of a relatively free electro¬ 
nic media. 

Having failed to frame an outward-looking policy — 
the blame must largely be placed on Congress govern¬ 
ments’ shoulders — the government is now seeking to 
cope with the consequences of the technological revolu¬ 
tion taking place in the world. And the decision, if it might 
be so described, is made up of two parts. 

There is the recognition that it is pointless to try to do bat¬ 
tle with modem technology by restricting access to CNN 
and BBC. with French television not far behind. On the 
other hand, the authorities believe that with the peculiar 
mix of soap operas, with mythologicals thrown in from 
time to time, the bulk of Indian audiences will remain wed¬ 
ded to Doordarshan. waits and all. 


In other words, there has been no sudden change of 
heart, as far as members of the establishment are concer¬ 
ned. The transition to a liberated television and broadcast¬ 
ing will be a tortuous process. 

Take the case of the video news magazines. The authori¬ 
ties feel free to censor portions while the press can report 
relatively freely. Apart from the constitutional issue such 
censoring raises, the government is obsessed with the dra¬ 
matic impact of moving pictures on a screen compared to 


the printed word. 

There is a point to these fears in a peritxi of transition 
when passions all too often run high. But the way to go 
about it is to have practitioners in the field evolve a code 
which should be enforced by their peers. Alas, the political 
climate that has created the kind of Doordarshan and radio 
we have is far from conducive to sane and free electronic 
media. 

The fact is that our ptrlitical establishment, irrespective 
of parties, is loath to give up control over the electronic 
media. If world trends force a change, such control will be 
exercised by indirect means while carving out areas of 
rationed freedom. • 
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Down 

to 

earth 


NTR 5 hopes of 
launching the Bharat 
Desam have been 
dashed to the ground 

t 

4 

T here has been a dramatic 
change in the scenario. N.T. 
Rama Rao (NTR), the actor- 
politician from Andhra 
Pradesh was planning a coup 
of sorts. For a long time he had been aim¬ 
ing for a grander role for himself at the 
national levelAndfor that he was prepar¬ 
ing to launch a new party-Bharat 
Desam. That would have meant torpedo¬ 
ing the National Front, of which his pres¬ 
ent party, Telugu Deasam, is a consti¬ 
tuent. But the results of four Assembly 
by-elections held recently in the state 
(polling in one was countermanded), 
have upset his game plan. 

At an election meeting in the run up to 
the polls, Rao had made apparent his 
growing disillusionment with the Natio¬ 
nal Front. Saying that he would resign 
from the chairmanship of the Front, 
NTR threatened to launch the new party 
early next year. 

Much of NTR’s confidence was gene¬ 
rated by his belief that the TDP was on 
the upswing again. He expected the par¬ 
ty to win the five seats and was getting 
ready tofiaunt the results as the people's 
desire was to see the TDP back in power 
in the event of a TDP victory. 

But the party’s performance dashed 
his hopes. With the Allagada Assembly 
elections countermanded on the eve of 
polling follow!^ the death of an Inde¬ 
pendent candid^, only four constituen¬ 
cies went to polls on 16 Novembe ,\nd 
the Congress(I) registered thumpii.g vic¬ 
tories in Penukonda and Pulivendula by 
defeating the TDP candidates by mas¬ 
sive margins. What was even more humi- 

N.T. Ram* Rao: ”1 am Hi* grMrtMi" 
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Iiatinf! tor NTR was the fact that hi.s par¬ 
ty even failed ti> retain the other two 
seais-Parchiir and Jaggainpet-which it 
had won in I WO. The scats had fallen 
vacant after the two TDF Ml.As were 
elected to Parliament in the general elec¬ 
tions in June this year Although the C’on- 
gress(l)’s victory margins in these two 
constilueiK. ics were slim, the TDP rever¬ 
ses came as a personal blow to NTR, as 
the losing candidates were handpicked 
by him. 

Soon after the election results were 


NTR’s (extreme left) rela¬ 
tions with the National 
Front have soured. Before 
the Assembly by-elections 
in Andhra Pradesh he had 
threatened to resign from 
the chairmanship of the 
Front. He also took the unila¬ 
teral decision of not putting 
up any TDP candidate again¬ 
st Narasimha'Rao 




N TR s problems with the National 
Front began long ago. While he dis¬ 
agreed with many of the policies of the 
Front govemiricnt at the Centre, includ¬ 
ing the Mandal issue, NTR had nursed 
the grouse that he had not been given a 
bigger role to play at the national level. 
He also fell ignored as the Front’s chair¬ 
man, which IS no more than a titular po.st. 

i'or quite some time now the TDP has 
been winking independently of the state 
Dal unit and its other Front partners such 
as the CPI and CPM in Andhra Pradesh. 


declared, NTR made the predictable 
noise about large-scale rigging in the 
state. "We demand a fresh repoll in the 
stale along with the resignation of the 
chief minister, Janaidhan Reddy," NTR 
told Sunday, alleging that the stale 
government htid failed to ensure free and 
fair polls and also accused the Centre of 
abetting widespread ngging. 

D ressed in a safiron dhoti and kurta, 
NTR sat m front of a huge portrait 
ol his own done in oil. It showed him in 
his younger days and the ageing leader 
relused to concede that the days had 
changed He finds it hard to accept the 
fact that the TDP hits been badly mau¬ 
led. With much gesture and rhetoric, 
NTR said: "It is not a defeat for Tclugu 
Desam, The elections were rigged and 
we regret how demiK-racy has been buri¬ 
ed fathoms deep by the Congress Party." 

But there arc unmistakable signs that 
the TDP IS sliding downhill. One of the 
reasons for the party's debacle was 
Rao's decision not to pul up a candidate 
against P.V. Narasirnha Rao in the Nan- 
dyal. This move demoralised a crucial 
section of the TDP workers and the par¬ 
ty’s campaign lacked edge. But the TDP 


supremo was not worried in the least. "I 
am the greatest. I am always the greatest 
I always take the right decisions." he 
biMtmed. 

The TDP's failure leti duel minister 
Janardhan Reddy, who is beleagured by 
growing dissidcnce within the f'ongrcs- 
s(I), elated. Had the Tclugu Desam won. 
Reddy’s position would have become 
shakier. With the Congiess viclorics. 
Reddy has not only managed to silence 
his detractors for the moment, but is now 
better placed to consolidate his posiiion 
within the Congress 

The TDP defeats have lorccd N'fR to 
revi.sc his strategy. It seems that he has 
given up hi.s plans of lloating Bharat 
Desam in a hurry. Instead, he is likely to 
cling on to the National Front bandwa¬ 
gon and the Janata Dal. although his rela¬ 
tion with the latter has not been particu¬ 
larly good of late. But he has a ready 
explanation that tries to pass olf the idea 
of Bharat Desam as nothing unusual and 
plays down his diflercnces with the Dal. 
He told Sunday. "Bharat Desam was 
the mother idea which I have had lor a 
long time. Telugu Desam was only an 
off-shoot of that idea at the state level." 


NTR openly raised the banner of revolt 
lor the first lime when he unilaterally 
announced that the Telugu Desam 
would noi contest against Narasirnha 
Rao in the Naiidyal parliamentary con.sti- 
tuency He also bliKked all other ques¬ 
tions saying the Telugu Desam would> 
decide about issues in Andhra Pradesh 
since it was the mam Opposition party in 
the slate. 

But now It IS lime for NTR for some 
introspection. With his popularity clear¬ 
ly on the wane, the actor-politician is 
back in the studios, even though his 
tackily produced Vishwamitra failed 
miserably both at the box office and also 
III luring the voters back into the TDP 
fold But NTR doe.sn’t tire easily. Not 
satisfied with having acquired the Vish- 
wamitra image, he is presently direc- 
liiig. producing and playing a double 
role in Samrai Ashoka. Rao is being very 
secretive about the film which, accord¬ 
ing to sonic, IS likely to contain political 
messages He plays the roles of both 
Ashoka and Chanakya, but emphatical¬ 
ly denies that the film is in anyway con¬ 
nected to his proposed Bharat Desam. 

Omurt UuOfBh/Hftmabaa 
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Mulayam 
rides again 

But in which direction ? 

S u<lilcnly, Miilayiiiii Sinjih Yatlav i\ hack in 
the reckoning. All those who wiole him oH 
after the Samajwadi Janata Parly (S.IP) crash¬ 
ed to a hiiniiliating defeat in Uttar Pradesh at 
the last general election are now' busy revis¬ 
ing their predictions. The conventional wisdom had it that 
Yadav was finished; now the pundits say that he has emei- 
ged as a significant political (actor after his tw in victories 
in Tilhar and Jaswanlnagar. 

TheCongressiswillingtoadmithim V P..Smghliasdis- 
cussed the terms of an alliance And old rival Apt Singh is 
fuming over Yadav's eiccitiral success. 

Yadav’s victories in UP are significant for many reasons: 

• The BJP lobby had it that he was finished after he dared 
lake an imu-niandir stand in 1090. The results of the by 
election in UP show that the BJP's vote-bank is largely 
intact. But they also dcmonsiiate that regardless of its own 
strength, the BJP no longer has the pow ei to curse its enem¬ 
ies by consigning them to limbo 

• The Janatii Dal (JD) camp believes that V.P Singh has 
the Muslims and the backwards o( the cow bell all sew n up 
— this is why the JD did brilliantly in Bihar at the last elec 
tion. As for the Dal\ reverses in UP. this was because pro- 
BJP voters punished the party for its AnU-maiulir stand 
But once the imimlir euphoria died down, the JD's true 
strength would become apparent, it tirgues 

In fact, the results of the by-elections demonstrate that 
this assessment greatly overestimates V.P. .Singh’s streng¬ 
th. The Dal did not fare well m UP—^ m Amethi. which 
V.P. Singh had made a prestige issue. Siitish Sharma shrug¬ 
ged off the Raja’s personal challenge 

And now that Mulayam has done well, it is no longer ptis- 
sible to ascribe the Dal's troubles to a pro-iiitimlir w avc 
The only explanation that fits is this. V.P Singh does 
not have exclusive rights over the great backward consti¬ 
tuency in UP. 

• ThcCongrcssisanon-starterinihecow'beli Itscandida- 
tes won few seats and lost many more deposits at the last 
election. The party attributed these reverses to the alliance 
with Mulayam. It was Yadav's unpopularity, explained 
the Congress, that adversely affected its own chances 
because it had made the mistake of keeping him afloat 
after the Janata Dal split. 

Now. the Congress will have to face up to its weaknes¬ 
ses. Yadav is back m-thc race, but the Congress is still a 
non-starter. 


MULAYAM SINGH Yadav began his term in 1980 in a 
bla/e of glory. N.D. Tiwari. the last Congress chief mini¬ 
ster of UP, had recommended simultaneous Assembly 
elections along with the parliamentary polls on the 
grounds that this w ould lead Janata Dal candidates to knife 
each other in their quest for tickets 

In the event, the Dal managed fine It was m the Con¬ 
gress that the knifings look place With Tiwari’s party in 
disariay. the Janata Dal lound it ciisy to i ise to the top. 

Soon aftet the results were declared, /^it Singh let it be 
known that he wanted to be chief minister of UP V P. 
.Singh thought that this was a bad idea and threw his w-eighl 
behind Mulayam. who then managed li) defeat A|il. 

Consequently. Mula)am became chief minister of UP 
with the support of V.P Singh and the hostility of Ajit 
.Singh. 'I'his was an evtraoidmaiy situation because Yadav 
had been a devoted i held ol Charan Singh's aiul had active¬ 
ly opposed V.P Singh when the Kaja was m the Congress. 

It was Mulayam who called V P Singh the most \ icioiis 
names when the lallei was UP duel minister and he also^ 
went to town over the Dahiya Iiust sc.indal which \'P ^ 
would have been happici buiying quieilv 

But Mulayam had his own problems with Apt. During 
the last days of Ch.iran Singh’s life, access to the Jal supie- 
mo was controlled by Apt and he made it a point to deny 
Yadav access to his lather Mulayam nevei loigoi the 
slight and the hostility endures to the picseni day. 


The conventional wisdom had it that 
Mulayam Singh Yadav was finished. 
Now, the pundits say that he has 
emerged as a significant political factor 


Given that Yadav was lending with Apt ami that he h.ul 
an old enmity w iih V P Singh, it w.is mev liable lh.it when 
the Janata Dal split, he chose to go w iih Chandra Shekhai. 

By then however, Mul.iyam w.isalready .1 much shiunk¬ 
en liguie. 

HIS PROBLEM was that V P Singh had allempled to 
steal his constituency ol backw arils and Muslims from 
undei his nose. Mulayam’s response h.id been to reassen 
his ‘love’ lor Muslims in seveial politically suicidal ways 
Me got more and more fanatical in his /e.il to protect the 
Babri Maspd and his needless trampling over Hindu senti¬ 
ment gave the BJP the kind o( issue it needed to generate a 
wave 

At the same time. V P .Singh split his vote-bank soeflec- 
tivcly at the last election that finally Mulayam had virtual¬ 
ly nothing going for him — and the hostility of many Hin¬ 
dus to contend with Predictably. his party went dow n to a 
humiliating defeat at the last election 

Now. Mulay am has shown that he is not out of the race. 
The Janata Dal has already come to the conclusion that it 
needs to align with him if it is tg join both parts of the 
Muslim-backviaid base together And the Congress has 
decided that Mulayam may be the solution to its problems 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

So far. Mulavam has played his cards well and kept both 
sides guessing. But in a few weeks, he will probably have 
tothoose. • 
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EDUCATION: 
THE RSS WAY 


Textbooks in the Hindi belt are being rewritten 
as the RSS*s network of schools expands 


S chool children in the four 
BJP'fuled states will soon 
be taught that Akbar the 
Great was not so great after 
all. This follows a decision 
taken by the education ministries of the 
Uttar Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh 
governments to ask an Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sungh (RSS) outfit to 
rewrite the text books prescribed in state- 
run schools in order to update the syllabi 
and remove what it views as distortions 
in history lessons currently being taught 
in the educational institutions. 

According to off ^cials at Vidya Bhara- 
ti, an RSS outfit, the task of rewriting 
text books has already begun. They 
expect the new books to be incorporated 
into the syllabus of state-run schools by 
the 1992 academic year. 

Vidya Bharati officials and RSS mem¬ 
bers say they are determined to do away 
with the "distorted" version of Indian his¬ 
tory that is being taught at present. In 
their opinion, the existing history text 
books perpetrate .several misconcep¬ 
tions, including the following: 

• The Aryans were foreign invaders. 
The RSS believes that the Aryans were 
the original inhabitants of this country. 

• The Moghul monarch Akbar was 
great. The RSS view holds that since. 
Akbar and Maharana Pratap Singh were 
political enemies, both cannot be said to 
be great. According to the RSS, Mahara¬ 
na Pratap Singh was "from this soil" 
while Akbar was a "foreigner", and so 
only the former can be said to great. 
Vidya Bharati officials are also keen to 
bring to light Aurangzeb’s numerous 
"atrocities". 

• The notion of a composite culture. 
There can only be one culture and one 
naticvialisra, says Bhramadev Sharma, 
Vidj«i Bharati’s U ttar Pradesh state orga- 
retary and an RSS member 
of 12. ^"Bbaratiya sansknti 



(Indian culture) is Hindu Sanskrits” 

• The role of Gandhiji in the Partition of 
India and the mistakes of Sardar Patel in 
creating Kashmir. 

"History as it is currently being taught 
is written with political aims to appease 
the minorities," says Sharma. "We aim 
to rectify this in our text books." Sharma 
also deplores the fact that a major por¬ 
tion of the history being taught in 
schools deal with the British Raj and the 
Mughal period. "What about the earlier 
eras right from the time of the Ramaya- 
na? There is hardly any mention of it in 
our books," he says. RSS histoiy books 
will not deny the achievements of Islam 
or the merits of Christianity, continues 
Sharma. but "if crimes in this country 
have been committed in the name of 
Christianity and Islam we will not try to 
hide it". Concurs BJP leader and idedo- 
gue Govind Acharya, "Facts should not 
be suppressed as has been happening in 
this country nor can nationalism be 
strengthened by sweeping controversies 
under the carpet." In West Bengal, for 
instance, he says, history teaching has 
been completely perverted with school 
children being taught more of world his¬ 
tory and Karl Marx than their own 
forefathers. 








V idya Bharati, with Bhau Rao Deoras 
as its chief patron, already runs 
what it claims is the second-largest net¬ 
work of schools and educational institu¬ 
tions after the government. At last 
count, Vidya Bharati had 5.000educatio- 
nals institutions either directly run by or 
affiliated to it. Over 10 ial^ children 
study in its schools all over India, includ¬ 
ing such far flung places as Port Blair. 
Schools have also been set up in tribal 
areas, rural interiors and the backward 
areas of the country. Except for 
Nagtiland, Meghalaya and Mizoram, 
where Shanmi says the influence oi 
Ouistian missionaries have so far matte . 
the entry of Vidya Bharati impossib^ 
the RSS organisation-run schools are in . 
busittess.ail over the country, 

Vidya Bharati now aims to dputde the ; 
number of Us schools to 
the next five years. It ahriOEHn^ ! 
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school in every administrative block. At 
a seminar held recently in Bhopal, 
Vidya Bharati officials also decided to 
set up research institutions and addition¬ 
al teacher training colleges. It will also 
begin monitoring the performance of its 
former students now engaged in various 
fields of national life. 

RSS ideology is rooted in the belief of 
building nationalism through the 
indoctrination of individuals, explains 
Acharya. "Building moral character 
throu^ discipline is integral to nation¬ 
hood," he says. In an iritr^uctory pam¬ 
phlet entitled Alternate Model of 
Education, Vidya Bharati spells out its 
aim to "promote a national education sys¬ 
tem which will develop generations of 
young men who have complete faith in 
Hindu values and ideals, will be national- 
. ist to die co(e (and) can be fully develop- 
.'bd from the ^ysical, mental, inteUec- 


pnild]%ii undergoing 
di^ at a Vidya Biiarati 
ddhool; professing to 
buUd moral character 
thrmi^ discipline*' 


tual and spiritual anglesYric)" 

Echoing the same view in somewhat 
blunter terms, another Vidya Bharati 
lepresentaUve, Gujjarmal Verma says: 
"We ate concerned about the way this 
country is disintegrating. We cannot 
tolerate social group that tries to 
break IndiajCliildren are'very impressio¬ 
nable ancfit doesn’t matter if it takes us 
20 years to train a new generation of 
nationalistic and true citizens. Twenty 
years, aftbr ail, is nothing in the life of a 
nation." 

In the 40-odd years since the setting 
Bp of tl»-|im schral in 1952 in Gorakh¬ 
pur, Uttar Pradesh, Vitfya Bharati 



certainly has come a long way in the 
field of education. In Uttar Pradesh 
alone, it has 1,325 schools with some 
three lakh students. It also has an extre¬ 
mely large presence with about 1,000 
schmis in Madhya Pradesh. For admi¬ 
nistrative puiposes, Vidya Bharati 
schools have been divided into seven 
zones including Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, the eastern states of Bihar, Oris¬ 
sa, West Bengal and the north-east, thb 
western states of Rajasthan and Gujarat, 
the south and Maharashtra. Vidya Bhara¬ 
ti is now concentrating on setting up 
night schools for two hours every day to 
be called Saraswati Sanskar Kendras in 
the slum areas. 

Vidya Bharati itself was formed as an 
apex fa^y to administer various schools 
run on RSS lines only in 1977, after the 
lifting of the Emergency—a period dur¬ 
ing which all RSS-nin schools were ban- 
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ned. Today, Vidya Bharati concerns 
itself with the formulation of policies 
and programmes to be followed by its 
various schools. By 1978, there were 
900 educational centres and within two 
years, Vidya Bharati had begun conduct¬ 
ing nationwide cultural knowledge com¬ 
petitions aimed at giving the mammoth 
organisation some cohesion. In 1983, 
Vidya Bharati set up its residential 
school for tribals in Haflong, Assam. 
And by 1988, the organisation had put 
together a national sports meet, add¬ 
ing a national quiz competition in 1990. 
For the First national quiz competition 
students from all over India were grilled 
about their knowledge of the Ramayam 
and Mahabharata. 

T he rise and rise of Vidya Bharati has 
coincided with the growing influen¬ 
ce of the BiP. But, cautions Acharya, it 
is not entirely correct to correlate the 
growth of the two. E)espite a common 
ideology, Vidya Bharati is an autonom¬ 
ous organisation that raises its own 
funds and setsitsown agenda. Acharya, 
however, concedes that in some cases 
the opening of RSS schools has made it 
easier for like-minded organisations 
such as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) to gain a foothold in a particular 
area. 

But despite Acharya’s contention that 
Vidya Bharati’s rapid expansion, parti¬ 
cularly in UP, has little to do with the 
BJP, the institution's officials in the cow 
belt admit that with the BiP in power 
their schools have never had it better— 
despite the fact that they do not depend 
on the government for funds. "The diffe¬ 
rence between the previous government 
aptfcill^e is there for all to see," says 
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Om Prakash Mutneja, state supervisor 
for the Jana Shiksha Samiti (a branch of 
Vidya Bharati that runs the school in 
rural areas). The BJP government has 
decided to recognise Vidya Bharati- 
organised examinations even in non- 
recognised schools. Moreover, such nit¬ 
ty gritty problems such as the lack of 
electricity in several of the organisation¬ 
’s rural schools will soon be a thing of 
the past, thanks to the new and sympathe¬ 
tic government, says Mutneja. The state 
government has also been persuaded to 
fund the setting up of additional schools 
in interior UP which will be jointly admi: 
nistered by the state government and 
Vidya Bharati, informs Mutneja. 

An RSS education certainly doesn’t 
come cheap. An average primary school 
I in Delhi charges Rs 100 per month, 
while higher secondary schools charge 
an average fee of Rs 250, although they 
vary between localities and provinces. 
Even the rural school at Chijarsi near 
Ghaziabad charges its students Rs 25 
every month. 

What makes Vidya Bharati’s schools 
different from others is their emphasis 
—some would say fanaticism—in pro¬ 
pagating the.principles of dhama. "For 
us Ram is the. best behavioural model 
there can be," says Guijatmal Verma. 

To spread Ram’s word, Vidya fihara- 
ti schools, in addition to the government- 
prescribed curriculum, teach yoga, San¬ 
skrit, music and moral education as sepa-. 
rate subjects. In Chijarsi, for instance, 
children are taught such patriotic songs 
as: ”Chandan hat is desk ki maatU iapo' 
bhoomi hargram, harbala dkvi ki prati- 
ma, bacha bacha Ram hai (The soil of 
this earth is sandalwood, every village a 


I place of meditation, every woman a god*- 
j dess and each child is Ram)." 

As part of its indoctrination program¬ 
me, school walls are invariably plaster¬ 
ed with inspiring scenes from Indian his¬ 
tory and Hindu mythology: Krishna pre¬ 
aching the Bhagvad Gita to A^un, Shra- 
van tiding his parents on a holy pilgrima¬ 
ge and Rani Padmini of Chittor le^ing a 
mass suicide (johar). There are also 
poitraits of Vivekananda and Tagore, 
and of course the ubiquitous proposed 
Ram Mandir at Ayodhya with the "Garv 
se kaho hum Hindu hain" stickers. 
Explains Shakuntala Srivastava, a 
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teacher at the Saraswati Shishu Mandir 
in Delhi’s Jhandewala, "We teach our 
children Bharatiya sanskriti. Right from 
nursery, they are taught to touch the feet 
of their teachers. Even the way we cele¬ 
brate birthdays — reciting Sanskrit 
shlokas, praying to the goddesi^Saraswa- 
ti — - is on the lines of Bharatiya 
sanskriti." Adds Govind Ram Aggar- 
wal, principal of the Mahashay Chunni- 
lal Saraswati Bal Mandir in Delhi, "If a 
child stays with our school for entire 12 
years of his education, you can be sure 
that our principles will stay with him for 
life". 
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I s there any difference in the religious 
propagan^ of convent schools, 
madrassas and the RSS schools? Claims 
Sharma, "Madrassas and convents are' 
associated with a particular religion, 
whereas our schools are not associated 
with any religion as much as with nation¬ 
alism. We are not dogmatic." Acharya 
expands the concept of associating natio¬ 
nalism with religion further, "The trans¬ 
lation of Hindutva in English should be 
Hinduness not Hinduism. It is a way of 
life, not a religion." 

The argument obviously does not go 
down well with the minorities. Vidya 
Bharati officiais claim that though some 
Muslim students do study in their 
schools, their numbers arc too insignific¬ 
ant to matter. "It’s a pity that the Muslim 
community is in the shackles of a few 
mullahs and maulvis" says Acharya. 
According to Aggarwal, his school does 
not discriminate against admitting mino¬ 
rity, "but of their own accord they 
don’t come here". 

Even teachers, once appointed, are 
not spared Vtdya Bharati’s indoctrina¬ 
tion programmes. Soon after they are 
hired, teachers must attend a four-day 
camp where they are taught the funda¬ 
mentals of the ideology. In addi¬ 
tion, teachers attend a monthly seminar 
where the topics of discussion include; 
why India is a Hindu nation and the 
import^ice of Ram Janmabhoomi in the 
nation’s cultural heritage. "It isn’t 
always possible to hire teachers who 
share our beliefs,” says Aggarwal. "But 
after some time most teachers usually 
realise that our way is right." Rajbir 
Singh Joshi, a teacher for 13 years at 
Saraswati Bal Mandir in Ghaziabad, for 
instance, says he joined the RSS as a fuU- 
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fledged member soon after he started 
working at the school because he was so 
impressed by its discipline and its com¬ 
mitment to nationalistic ideals. He says 
that he has never regretted joining the 
RSS and is more convinced than ever by 
its ideology. 

O utside the Saraswati Shishu Mandir 
in Jhandewala where school childr¬ 
en play their little games under the 
watchful eyes of Ram and Saraswati, is a 
small tea stall plastered with Ram Man¬ 
dir stickers. Little Ashok from Bihar is 
hard at work boiling tea to satiate the thir¬ 
st of the parents waiting patiently near 
the .school’s gates for their preciouschar- 
ges to return to them after the school 
gong sounds the end of the day. For 
Ashok, the Ram Mandir stickers adorn¬ 
ing the walls of the tea stall where he 
lives and works has little meaning. He 
!has never heard of Ayodhya, assumes 
the VHP is an enchanted place of tem¬ 
ples, and is not aware of any mosque 
where Ram’s mandir is to bq located.. 
Ashok has never been to school but as 
the children begin trickling out in their 
smart grey and maroon uniforms, snug 
in their warm blazers and smug in their 
belief that they are the true inheritrors 
and saviours of India, he cannot help run¬ 
ning out of the stall to mingle with them. 
But, of course, not for him the promised 
land and not for him the promise of beco¬ 
ming an ideal citizen modelled on the 
God his stall so proudly displays. And in 
its failure to reach out to children like 
A.shok is the failure of the education sys¬ 
tem. And of the RSS’ fancy outfit, the 
Vidya Bharati, • 
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The oH In your engine works much Hke 
the blood In your body which 1$ 
continuously purnped around a network 
of large and small tubes and comes 
back to be revltoilzed and filtered. Like 
blood, a good oil has to keep flowing 
without clogging or choking, that may 
cause heort attacks or engine seizure. 
Small wonder then, that millions of 
people around the world depend on 
Coshol GTX to extend the life of their 
engine and keep it fighting fit. The 
Intemotlonai formula of CcnMGIX Is 


engineered to protect your engine 
through thick and thin, month aftey 
month, under engine conditlonis 
ranging from Arctic cold to the slzzfing 
engine heat and at pressures ranging 
upto ten tons per square Inch, 

That's why we call Coilrol OTX 
formulation, a 'Liquid Engineering' 
marvel - the Hfeblood of your engine. 
Use Costrol ©TX. - a superior SF/CC 
multigrade engine oH and be assured 
of silent, smooth running and longer 
enginellfe. 
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Long Haiti road 

Ekta Yatra: theBJP's marchfornationat integration 


I n a concerted bid to deflect attention 
from the Ram Janmabhoomi issue, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) has 
announced its ambitious 45-day Ekta 
Yatra from Kanyakumari to Kashmir. 
Spanning 15,000 kilometres through 14 
states, the yatra, led by party president 
Murli Manohar Joshi, seeks to make Hin- 
dutva and the country's unity and integri¬ 
ty the new touchstones of the party, now 
that the maximum mileage has been 
extracted from the temple issue. Starting 
at Kanyakumari on December 11, the 
day Guru Tegh Bahadur was martyred 
300 years ago, the yatra will spur off a 
series of smaller such events, to cover 
the length and breadth of the country. 
Soils from different districts and waters 
from the great rivers will mingle symbo¬ 
lically to underline the fact that India is 
-undeniably one country. ’ 

By deciding to culminate the march in 
Kashmir, the BJP couldn’t have chosen 
better. With Ayodhya on a back burner, 
.Kashmir seemed the next best alterna¬ 
tive— it also fitted nicely into their pro¬ 
fessed drive for national integration. 
"India has always been a cultural entity, 
and not a political one, so the question of 
this living organism or deity disintegrat¬ 
ing ju.st doesn't arise," reasoned Joshi 
passionately. Elaborating on the distress- 
mg situation in Kashmir, Joshi said it 
was ridiculous to say that poverty in the 
valley accounted for the terrorism 
there. "We need a resolute will to fight 
this threat, which is totally absent and 
missing in the present government. The 
fact that they are eliciting the help of 
people like Farooq Abdullah, who, by 
his own admission, "had asked and direc¬ 
ted his partymen to lie low, go across the 
border, get training in arms handling, do 
' anything," to escape being caught by Jag- 
mohan (The Timex of India, 7 February 
1991) only means that they (the Congres- 
$(I) government) arc not interested in 
solving the problem. 

, Ca,shing in on the widespread feeling 
that Kashmiris are a pampered lot who 
have betrayed the nation, the Ekta Yatra 
hopes to elicit more of a response than 
Lai Krishna Advani's rath yatra did: 
The party has been for some time now, 
trying to broadbase its raison d'etre to 
transcend the mere building of an edifi¬ 


ce to commemorate the birthplace of 
Ram. In a carefully planned move, the 
BJP has decided that the yatra will culmi¬ 
nate with the hoi.sting of the tricolour in 
Srinagar on January 26, Republic Day. 
Though even party leaders admit that 
they will not be allowed beyond Jammu, 
given the situation in the valley, the BJP 
would have made its point — that the 
government has all but lost Kashmir, 
and the BJP is the only party to try and 
challenge this. The slogans "Chalo 
Kashmir,” "January 26, Srinagar", and 


demographic transformation being 
attempted by increasingly hostile popu¬ 
lations on our borders at Kutch, Assam, 
Punjab, and Kashmir. Joshi pointed out 
that while Andhra Pradesh was being 
tom apart by Naxalites with proven Con- 
gres$(I) links, the first thing that Assam 
chief minister Hiteswar Saikia did when 
he assumed power was to release terro¬ 
rists. In Tamil Nadu, the malaise had 
been allowed to spread so deep, that the 
former home .secretary allegedly had 
links with the LTTE. "Where will all 




"Vande Mataram", will characterise the 
yatra, which will be undertaken in 
vehicles, led by two specially- 
constructed raths, styled to resemble the 
mandapams of a south Indian temple. 
A.skcd whether the Bajrang Dal, RSS 
and VHP activists would be called to 
form a major component in the rally, 
Joshi said that theyo/r« "called all patrio¬ 
tic Indian citizens, whether they belong¬ 
ed to any daf, parishad, majlis, church 
or pagoda", to come forth and proclaim; 
"Article 370 hatao, atanksvaad mitao, 
desh bachao" (Ban Article 370, wipe 
out terrorism, save the country). 

The party has gone as far as to invite 
the President to come and hoist the flag 
in Srinagar on Republic Day. Stres,sing 
that the yatra seeks to combat the steady 
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j this end? Where the government could¬ 
n’t fly a flag, we will. We have to show 
the world and the government that they 
cannot get away from it (preserving tl» 
unity and integrity of the country)," thun¬ 
dered Joshi. 

The BJP is all set to fulfil its aims of 
attacking the government and broaden¬ 
ing its own base. It is now up to the Cen¬ 
tre to ensure that the strident right party 
is allowed to go ahead with its plans, the¬ 
reby somewhat diffusing their attempts 
at stirring up trouble. But that does not 
mean that the Ekta Yatra will end in 
Kashmir. That would be asking for more 
trouble than even the BJP is willing to 
take on. • 
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Chandra Swami has never been as 
powerful as he is today 


G odmen — or even alleged 
godmen — may be differ¬ 
ent from the rest of u$ in 
their attire, their habits and 
the manner in which they 
claim to communicate with God. But in 
the case of Nemi Chand Jain, the tali, 
bulky, kaftan-sporting guru who calls 
himself Chandra Swami. there is at least 
one reassuring similarity: he likes to 
throw a party to celebrate his birthday. 

Which is why, one evening in the mid¬ 
dle of last month, the sounds of revelry 
filled the air around a large if ugly house 
in Delhi's Safdarjung Enclave. The 
Swami had entered a new year and, like 
all good Scorpios, wanted to show the 
neighbours that he had a powerful friend 
or two. 

Even by the standards of today’s New 
Delhi, where keeping up with the June- 
jas has become something of an art 
form, this was a party to remember. Secu- 
ritymen swarmed the area, mumbling 
coded messages into sleek walkie- 
talkies and brandishing evil-looking 
sten guns. An electronics team installed 
television cameras and closed-circuit 
monitors so that each guest, no matter 
where he chose to position him.seif in 
that large house, could observe how His 
Holiness was throwing the bash of the 
season. And, immaculately-uniformed 
caterers unloaded dekchi after dekchi of 
vegetarian curries and subzis for the con- 
, sumption of the feasters. 

And what an interesting lot, of 
[ feasters, they were! There was Krishna 


Kumar, the reputedly technocratic mini¬ 
ster of state for defence and petroleum, 
who has been known to greet the Swami 
by prostrating himself fiat on his sto¬ 
mach so that only the edge of his shiny 
forehead muzzles the holy kaftan. There 
was Ajit Singh, the Jat leader and embat-, 
tied Janata Dal factional head, who had 
decided to forget his computer engineer¬ 
ing past for the evening and to breathe in 
the Swami's uniquely mystical aura. 
There was Subramaniam Swamy, the 
former law and commerce minister, 
who is now the only former full profes¬ 
sor of economics at Harvard to feel as at 
home with a mantra-chanting, bead- 
fingering swami as with Paul 
Samuelson or Milton Friedman. There 
was Attorney General G. Ramaswamy, 
better known as a former Ambani 
lawyer, whose love of all things mysti¬ 
cal is signified by the holy ash he smears 
on his forehead. Election commissioner 
T.N. Seshan was there too, but tonight 
he was more spaniel than Alsatian. 

From the Union Cabinet came V.C. 
Shukla, the horizontally mobile minister 
for water resources, who has managed 
the difficult feat of serving in three mini¬ 
stries formed by three different parties in 
the space of a few months. Markandey 
Singh, the Lt Governor of Delhi was 
there too, hoping no doubt that the holy 
festivities would ensure that he did not 
get the sacking widely regarded as immi¬ 
nent. But because godmen work in 
mysterious ways, at Singh’s elbow was 
the man who hopes to get his job: the 



thrice-blessed Romesh Bhandari. 

Also present were emissaries from 
other regions. From Calcutta came the 
•fun-loving Chandan Basu, businessman 
son of Jyod. From Madhya Pradesh 
came the Scindia contingent: the Rajma- 
ta herself along with the faithful Sardar 
Angre and the entrepreneurial Dr J.K. 
Jain. 

There were has-beens too. Buta 
Singh, who.se last brush with divinity 
was when he organised the shilanyax at 
Ayodhya in 1989, wore a suitably beati¬ 
fic expression. Vyjayanthimala Bali, 
who lost her Madras seat when a greedy 
Jayalalitha gobbled it up as part of her 
allocation, shone brightly in a comer 
(outshining, Mandakini, Bollywood’s 
ambassadress to the party). 

Industrialists mingled easily with 
politicians. Kapal Mehra’s bulk render¬ 
ed him instantly recognisable; Lalit 
Modi (son of KK) did not need the Swa- 
mi’s electronics to make himself heard 
throughout the house; and Pratap Reddy 
of Madras’ Apollo Hospitals seemed 









The Controversial Fixer: Chandra Swami is at the centre of 
New Delhi’s power equations 


His devotees may regard him as a 
fashionable updating of Hahuman. But 
can anybody forget the things His 
Heaviness has got up to in the last five 
years alone? 



like the insider he is in the Swami’s 
circle. 

And of course, nobody could miss the 
man who had given the Swami his legiti¬ 
macy: former Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar in whose honour the central 
government had laid on much of the 
security. 

As safari suit merged with dhoti and 
the revellers got it on. a sombre note was 
introduced into the proceedings. 

Assorted sadhus appeared and 
announced to the guests that the time 
had come to honour the holiest of them 


all. And then, as the guests beamed and 
the Swami blushed into his beads, the 
sadhus brought out their special gift for 
the birthday boy. 

It was a religious tome that carried for¬ 
ward the glorious Hindu tradition of 
Lord Hanuman. Just as Hanumanji's 
devotees had compiled the Hanuman 
Chalisa to celebrate his achievements, 
so the sadhus had gathered to do the 
same to a latter-day avatar of the same 
glorious tradition. 

Then, as the guests showered their 
approval, the bashful birthday boy stepp¬ 


ed forward to receive his vety own copy 
of the Chandra Chalisa, a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the Hanuman Chalisa with 
one important difference. 

As Hanumanji had been unable to 
make himself available to bless the faith¬ 
ful in the corridors of power, his place 
had been taken by a new figure. 

There, on each page of the Chandra 
Chalisa were the feats of our very own 
host with the most; Chandra Swami! 

He may not have rescued Sita or carri¬ 
ed mountains in his hand, but hey! these 
are modem times, right? 

And so as our latter-day Hanuman 
chuckled into his kaftan, the Chandra 
Chalisa honouring his holy, it slightly 
bulky, figure entered the world of us, 
mortal men. 

Om Shanti! 

Om Shanti Shanti! 

Om Shanti! (Care of Credit Suisse, 
Geneve.) 

A ll right! So it is quite 4mny. But yes, 
it is a little frightening too. Why 
were so many important people paying 
court to this man? His devotees may 
regard him as a fashionable updating of 
Hanuman (no tail, but many kaftans). 
But can anybody forget the things His 
Heaviness has got up to in the last five 
years alone? 

• The aborted constitutional coup of 
1987 when he promised Zail Singh 
'masala' to damage Rajiv Gandhi. And 
guaranteed him money (up to Rs 40 cro- 
res, said the Giani) if he would contest 
that year's presidential election. He also 
claimed to possess an audio-tape in 
which former Bofors chief Martin 
Ardbo talked about Rajiv Gandhi’s 
involvement in the arms deal. 

• The Harrods affair in which British 
corporate head Tiny Rowland claimed 
that the Swami had taken millions of dol¬ 
lars to sell him an audio-tape. The tape 
contained a surreptitious recording of a 
conversation with Mohammed A1 
Fayed, Rowland’s great rival. Later, 
Rowland turned against the Swami, 
though they are now friends. 

• The Pamelia Bordes affair. In her 

memoirs (dictated to British writer 
Lynda Lee Potter), Bordes claimed that 
she was launched on a life of sin by the 
Swami who used her "as sexual bait" to 
entrap victims. 

• The St Kitts affair in which forged 
documents fraudulently suggesting diat 
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Ajeya Singh, son of VP, had a bank has popped up at the centre of a succes- 
account were leaked to the press. sion of political events. 


And that’s just the big-time scandals. 
There are several smaller ones and there 
are the revelations by Washington 
lawyer Steven Martindale about the 
Swami’s dealings abroad. Pius, there are 
cases against him that are currently 
being examined by the Central Bureau 
of Investigation (CBI). 

But none of this stops the Swami from 
turning up where the action is or emerg¬ 
ing at the centre of New Delhi’s power 
equations. Nor does it make some of 
India’s most powerful or richest men 
think it at all odd that this controversial, 
largely entrepreneurial, fixer should 
want to be at the centre of his own 
Chandra Chaltsa. Nobody in the Swa¬ 
mi’s rarefied circle is offended — or 
even amused — by the breathtakingly 
arrogant nature of his claim to be rated 
side by side with Hanumanji. 

What is going on? 

T he answer is quite simple. In today’s 
New Delhi, money and power are 
enough to \ransform sinners to saints 
and goondas to gods. 

And sure enough, the saint of Safdar- 
jung Enclave has access to plenty of 
money and claims to pull the levers of 
power. 

Over the last year, Chandra Swami 


• During Chandra Shekhar’s prime 
ministership, he spent nearly every even¬ 
ing at the former’s South Avenue Lane 
kutiya and became a force to reckon with. 

• It was the Swami who caused the sch¬ 
ism within the Shekhar government 
which led finance minister Yashwant 
Sinha and the PM’s own minister of 
state Kama! Morarka to be isolated 
within Shekhar’s inner circle. 

• Sinha and Morarka retaliated by oppo¬ 
sing many of the barter-trade deals that 
they believed had emanated from the 
godman. And the Swami’s followers 
say that he took his revenge by turning 
Rajiv Gandhi against Sinha and Morar¬ 
ka through Satish Sharma. Eventually, 
Rajiv extended this disdain to include 
Chandra Shekhar. 

• After the Rajiv Gandhi assassination, 
Chandra Swami was at the centre of the 
drama that preceded Sharad Pawar’s 
withdrawal from the race for the prime 
ministership. It was Satish Sharma, Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy, Lalit Suri and 
Chandra Swami who met at Sharma’s 
Mehrauli farmhouse to plan a strategy to 
force Pawar out of the fray. It was after 
this meeting that Suri and Sharma con¬ 



fronted Pawar at Suri’s Holiday Inn 
hotel and secured his withdrawal. 

• Chandra Swami’s international 
friends have now taken to visiting India 
certain that their kaftan-sporting buddy 
can guarantee meetings with the mighty. 
It was the Swami who arranged for his 
doctor J.K. Jain to host a party for 
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Nehru And Hegde: Is the Swam/ denying them entry into the 

Congress? 


The godman*s detractors allege that he 
is organising defections to suit his own 
interest and turns away people he or his 
camp followers are hostile to 



Adnan Khashoggi and he also ensured 
that Chandra Shekhar attended. More 
recently, he fixed appointments with 
India's most powerfiil men for Tiny 
Rowland, who arrived in India on his pri¬ 
vate jet. 


• While the godman keeps a lower profi¬ 
le in the Narasimha Rao era than he did 
in the heady days of the‘Chandra Shek¬ 
har prime ministership, he is—if anyth¬ 
ing—even more powerful. 


I n the early days of the Narasimha Rao 
raj. the Swami was so pleased by the 


■raj. the Swami was so pleased by the 
accession of his old protege to the top 
job in the country that his followers 
allowed themselves to gloat. 

Kailashnath Agarwal — better 
known as Mamaji — who has assisted 
the Swami in his affairs for years, even 
told an interviewer that Narasimha Rao 
was their man and bragged that Chandra 
Swami’s clout had shot up. Pinaki Mis- 
hra. a savvy, young lawyer who also ass¬ 
ists the Swami, became one of the Prime 
Minister's political operatives and was 
supposed to be appointed officer on spe¬ 
cial duty in the Prime Minister's Office 
(PMO). 

This open approach soon backfired. 
Rao took exception to Mamaji's 
indiscretion and the godman reacted by 
forcing his long-term associate to adopt 
a secondary role. Mishra's appointment 
never came through, apparently because 
members of his (Mishra's) well- 
connected but not particularly harmoni¬ 
ous family — his uncle was Chief Justi¬ 
ce and his father is Governor of Assam 
— became jealous of his prominence' 
and appealed to Rajeshwar Rao, the 
PM's favourite son. Rajeshwar prevail¬ 
ed on his father to reconsider the appoint¬ 
ment and Narasimha Rao changed his 
mind. 

Faced with the.se unexpected rever¬ 
ses, Chandra Swami at once adopted a 
more low-key style. For instance, Mis- 
hra still goes to the PMO regularly, but 
he has no official designation. And nobo¬ 
dy in the godman's camp gives any poli¬ 
tical interviews. 

This new approach has suited Rao bet¬ 
ter. Every Prime Minister needs trusted 
people who can collect party funds and 
liaise with industrialists. Rao has few 
such people and hence has become 
increasingly reliant on Chandra Swami. 
The Swami, for his part, has inveigled 
himself so thoroughly'into the Congress 
party's traditional fund-raising appara¬ 
tus because of his friendship with Satish 
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Ajit Singh: Trying to win over Chandra Swami 


Chandra Swami claims the Congress is 
not keen on the Jat supremo. But others 
have told Ajit that it is the Swami who is 
determined to keep him out 


Sharma that he has even had the confid¬ 
ence to try and elbow out Laiit Sun, who 
was trusted by three Gandhis — Indira, 
Sanjay and Rajiv — when they were 
alive. 

I ndustrialists flock to the godman 
because they believe that his access to 
Rao makes him uniquely powerful. And 
the Swami is quitei^pen about his rela¬ 
tionships with them — when he is in 
England, he stays with booze baron 
Vijay Mallya, who has been known to 
lend him his private plane. Nor is this 
public expression of closeness for fore¬ 
ign consumption only. Chandra Swami 
made an appearance at Rajiv Gandhi’s 
funeral accompanied by Mallya and — 
incredibly enough—Yasser Arafat. 

So far, however, there is no evidence 
that Mallya has benefited in any way 
from his proximity to the Swami. Simi¬ 
larly, there is no reason to believe that 
K.K. Modi—who also helps the Swami 
with aircraft when Satish Sharma has 
commandeered Mallya’s plane — has 
received any favours courtesy of the 
Swami. 

This has led some businessmen tocon- 
clude that Chandra Swami’s influence is 
limited on major i.ssues. Finance mini- 


FRIENDS OF CHANDRA SWAMI (INDIAN) 


SotaHMAiM wimqr: The 

two became Close thirino 
Chandra ShekhBfsjSdme 
ministership and the 
friendship has endured 
fVow, they work as a team 
on pOliticat matters, 
dtougbSwamyisnot 
involved in the godmap's 
other activities. 


jwrttHMWir He was assigned the job of neutralising 
CiWKtn Siimni during thpiast days of the Rajiv ra}. But he was 





¥.6. Sliiikla: Now, one of the Swami’s great favourites. Shw 
was made a minister by P.V. Narasimha Rao despite having '' 
joined the Congress on the eve of the election because.Ba^h.i. 
Sharma told Rao that Rajiv had made such aodmmihheid : 
Shuida thinks that the Swami swung this for him with Satish .' 
and is eternally gratehil. Now Chandra Swami aid Shuida -' 
share a mutual interest in energy and other such matters. ' 

KrWHM Kimar: A former IAS off{cer-tumsd-poiitioiark.dia - •-\ 
ministerof state for defence keeps a ctoSe watch rm his 
Cabinet .miriister, Sharad Pawar, at Ghwidra Swami!s kihech i 
While most'ministers who haunt the Swamfs SahiadwB ^ 
Enclave residence are earefui nOt to defef too much to tw III 
pubfle, Kumar prostrates hknseir bafgrothegoi^^ui.:. 
foganttess of who is around . .. . \ 
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ster Manmohan Singh has no dealings 
with him and commerce minister P. Chi¬ 
dambaram is among the Swami’s least 
favourite people because of his unwil¬ 
lingness to entertain any of the propo¬ 
sals that emerge from Safdaijung 
Enclave. 

But in the nether world of the 
business-politics nexus, nobody is will¬ 
ing to take chances. The german is 
known to be anti-Ambani (a relatively 
recent development and one which may 
not last for long) and some businessmen 
attribute Reliance’s inability to swing 
Narasimha Rao its way to Chandra Swa¬ 
mi’s malign influence. On the other 
hand, the godman is also said to have 
been openly dismayed by R.P. Goen- 
ka’s appointment as head of the fund¬ 
raising committee for the Rajiv Founda¬ 
tion — he felt that this dimini.shed his 
and Satish Sharma’s clout. But Coenka 
thrives, seemingly immune to the Swa¬ 
mi’s ire. 

What is clear is that in the early days 
of this government, Chandra Swami 
made the mistake of bragging about 
things that he could do. Industrialists 
were shown a list of secretaries to the 
Government of India that the Swami clai¬ 
med he had drawn up and told that all 



Shukla is blatant in his devotion to both 
Chandra Swami and Satish Sharma. In 
fact, he visits the Swami every night at 
Safdarjung Enclave 






















appointments would follow this list. In 
fact, it is probable that the list was draft¬ 
ed by Subramaniam Swamy and many 
of the names on it consist^ of honest 
people who had no desire to be posted 
according to Chandra Swami’s whims. 

Anyhow, Rao seems to have tossed 
the list aside and made up his own mind. 
The godman’s friends say that, in fact, 
there were practical problems: Manmo- 
han Singh did not object to the finance 
secretary named in the list, but said he 
would prefer another officer and Rao 
agreed; the official slated to be home 
secretary said he thought the post was a 
graveyard and was reluctant to shift and 


For whatever reason, the Swami's 
boasts about the list rebounded on him 
when the appointments did not come 
through. And though he has been careful 
to avoid making similar extravagant 
claims in future, his detractors say that 
this failure demonstrates the limits to his 
influence. 

Another view is that while the Swami 
cannot help cash-strapped non-resident 
millionaires, this is only bccau.se times 
have changed. With the end of the licens¬ 
ing system, the appointment of honest 
men to head the finance and commerce 
ministries and the foreign exchange 


crunch, the days of multi-million dollar 
deals are over. And that this is no reflec¬ 
tion on Chandra Swami’s influence. 

On the other hand, the Swami has 
shown himself to be quite adept at opera¬ 
ting at the ministerial and departmental 
level. He has high-level contacts in the 
State Trading Corporation (STC) and 
can use these to his advantage. 

He is also interested in energy pro¬ 
jects and has developed an effective con¬ 
duit to Kaipnath Rai, though the two 
men do not meet face to face. Delhi 
resounds with stories of the deals that 
the godman has swung, though none of 
these can be substantiated. 



Rao and 
the Swami 


The Svengali of Race 
Course Road 



Minister Ntunsinuia lUin ts j^ 
per, t«;ltuni andi ob&essf)«ty .non: 
controversial. Chandra ^waml u 
. colourful, high:p|r^||e partai 
controvorsy igpei .\; 

And yet, the Swami. is 'pertism.- 
as being closer to Rao any other, 
man. He is at Race Coitne Roid. 
almost every day: wu^iy hia ia thd 
last appointment at 9.^ pm heface 
Rao goes to bed. And-trfteni he tidees 
visitors—indt^alistsand potideia- 
ns—to the Prune Minister's fRiuse 
early in the tnotning before. Rao 
Stans hisd^. 

Theire is a friendship that has ^tdu* 
red for years. RaO told SunoaX Ibid 
he knew Qiandn Sw^ from 
rebad before dtqf bc^ itilReil, 
their centre, pf operation. 

Delhi. And there are 

young Swapil performi^ a pt^a aiB*' 

ingnexttoRdoi'.."V.';.',’. 

BtU the gahntut’S'ffteAth^'wiihf 
Rao nitiy'atWKied. alliiffim^ 

' Righii^s, When tha oMerireitt^i^^s; 
ed Ib)gQti>;A]mtxi«h ^ 

" Syirenll’^irlb;; 

OBte. Hit jdie. 

^ _-■mwr.'c-.-.T 


eall's him) to 

.ituntstectoRio. 

In return* Rao offered the godman 
' what little assistance Ire could. When 
Chiimdreabroad during 
htr^QaitiiU's fime, it as 

fotei^ minister, who instructed Indi- 
.'i^bsmues to provide whatever 

> ']^jb^itlc^l^l(ufired conmrver- 
slii in consti- 

tutidttd Ci«u^ Swami was 

haling Presidbiit Singh, who 

wanted Rs^v Gan^i. Not 

oidx'$di ptomtre .to 

deliver the^vhij|d df incrihnoat^ 
maiHulii^tfiu^ to'justify Rajhi’s 


Zail Singh that he swear Narasimha 
Radin as Rajiv's successor. 

..' In the event, the Gikht departed 
before he could do much damage, bpt 
the contfoyersy cast a shadow over. 
Rao's relations^ with Rajiv Gandhi. 
Finally, Ri^ was able to convince his 
Prinre Minister that he was unaware 
of Swami’s d^iga and Rajiv 
never refefTpdto drematter. 

Rut in 19^9; Rao and the ,Swami 
Were wqiit^: together on Rajiv’s 
.side. The Swami’s fonnidable net¬ 
work of contacts fed him the informa¬ 
tion that V.P. Singh's son Ajeya had 
accounts in Switzeifand and St .Kitts^ 
1^ Svdss accqamt was thought to be 
impenetrable, tnit Chandra Swami 
was conlident of finding documenta¬ 
tion about the St Kitts account 

. When tills proved impossible, the 
Swami's associates simply ‘reeon- 
smicied’ — read forged— docu¬ 
ments that reflected what , itey 
thou^ was the trtrepositi(».£iut the 
feigeties wm so badthat tire seahtbt 
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E ven those who are sceptical about 
Chandra Swami's ability to influen¬ 
ce financial and commercial matters in 
this regime concede that he has emerged 
as the most powerful political operator 
outside of the government. 

After the failure of his open approach, 
the godman has settled down to behind- 
the-scenes activity. He did not rush to 
Amethi to help his friend Satish Sharma 
with his campaign, but he knew that his 
ally Balram Singh Yadav who had been 
assigned the job of managing the cam¬ 
paign would represent him. 

Similarly, he is reconciled to the col¬ 
lapse of Mishra’s appointment at the 


assisted tte Swwi ^ askit^ 1; 
is to connive ip the opei^dbn. (ftto 
dCTied this.) It also jwved that t)i® / 
documents were fakes. <An interest¬ 
ing sidelight; Ajeya Singh admitted 
that he had a Swiss bank account, but ' 
said that as he had lived in Swit* ' 
zeriand, this was only to be expected^ 
During the Janata Dai period '' 
when Rao was regatded aS down and, 
oht. the Swaini stuck tiiy hiHi and ke^ ^ 
insisting that he would be Prime ' 
Minister one dayl- tSiveii Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s youth and Rao’s' hdlkig heaim. 
this predktioh was received with ', 
widespread incredulity. 

Until it happened. 

During the race for the prime mini¬ 
stership, Chandra Swami worked on 
Rap%; behalf isie' main story). 
Mohiover, he had deiVeloped a close 
relatkmship with Satish: Shama who 
. he as Rao’s coiiduh to Semia . 
Oartdhii These factoia coupled with 
theif trfd retatidnship have led die ■ 
Prime Minister to accord Chaiidri 
, Swahti.a special status in his regime. 

Rao, like Chandra Shek- 
^ ; h|ir; ;ti|lk«i8 the jSwaihi ^biisly as a 
, (}j[Ute;and asks him to per; 

; ilc^ iptjias ftw Wrn.ihe Is discreet 
y riemhA n^nyoidbelM pht^grejmed 
'wfim ^o^y,/' 
the exact nature' 

' dtetf relationship in his SuimAv inter- 
, ^vimr, Ik tprned Shifty, 

thc^ ’ .Swaitti \mal^ M' '■ 

i; some peo^-c^'^m ^ 

jSvId^i oCRncc CoQ^ Road, Such' 

; labels seem to bother ndthet met. 
jEtdt needs .thw others And the nda- 
^ iti BWld p mi de^-^-'- 





Shekhar And The SwAMi: The two are still very close 


During Shekhar*s prime ministership, 
the godman spent nearly every evening 
at the former*s South Avenue Lane 
kutiya and became a force to reckon with 


PMO and has begun to rely on other offi¬ 
cials who have already been appointed 
— among them, an old Satish Sharma 
associate who is currently officer on spe¬ 
cial duty and may even replace the 
departed Jairam Ramesh as the PMO’s 
economic expert. (Opinions are divided 
as to whether Chandra Swami had anyth¬ 
ing to do with Ramesh's ouster.) 

And while some ministers are blatant 
in their devotion to him, the Swami has 
recognised that not everyone will be like 
V.C. Shukla and visit him every night at 
Safdarjung Enclave. Shukla, after all, is 
an open person—eyewitnesses say that 
he was so respectful to Satish Sharma 
when he met him at the Aero Club after 
the Captain's election victory that he all 
but touched his feet. 

But Chandra Swami is as happy deal¬ 
ing with Aijun Singh, who he has met at. 
Mishra’s residence and who prefers to 
use a civil servant as a go-between. As 
long as the minister is not openly hostile 


—as say, Sharad Pawar is—the Swami 
has enough savvy to keep a channel 
open to him. 

A t present, Chandra Swami is engag¬ 
ed in breaking the Janata Dal on 
behalf of Narasimha Rao. His as.sociate 
in this enterpri.se is Subramaniam 
Swamy. 

For some months now, Ajit Singh has 
been longing to cross over to the Con¬ 
gress. But Ajit has two problems. One; 
he does not have the support of a third of j 
the Dal (required to avoid di.squaiifica- 
tion under the Anti-Defection Act)—he 
has only 12 MPs. And two: the Congress 
has not made up its mind to admit him. 

Rao’s brief to Chandra Swami has 
been to swell the numbers of defectors 
from the Dal. He has nearly managed 
this by bypassing Ajit and negotiating 
with Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav. who 
seems able to gather another ten Janata 
Dal MPs around him. There arc also two 
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Sharad Pa WAR: Not under the Swami’s spell 


The only threat to Chandra Swamps 
power comes from the defence minister. 
But the sadhu believes thatPawar will 
not succeed Rao 


or three Orissa MPs from the old Rath 
faction who are keen to cross over and 
the Swami asked V.C. Shukla to talk to 
them. When Shukla failed, Subramani- 
am Swamy stepped in. 

At present, tire Swami’s camp estima¬ 
tes that it has confirmations from 23 
MPs, including the Ajit Singh group. 
This is enough to break the Janata Dal 
and one route would be for the defectors 
to ask to sit separately in the House (with 
Ajit as leader and Ram Lakhan as depu¬ 
ty leader) before making the shift to the 
Congress. 

But now, Chandra Swami’s men have 
got more ambitious. They think they can 
gather 20 defectors excluding the Ajit 
Singh fi|tion and, what’s more, they 


believe they can do so before the year is 
out. Others in the Congress are openly 
sceptical about this enlerpri.se because 
they know that several leaders have tried 
before—most notably, Sharad Pawar 
— and have failed to engineer many 
defections. But Chandra Swami’s 
efforts have Narasimha Rao’s sanction 
and so are being watched with interest. 

The godman’s detractors, however, 
allege that he is organising the defec¬ 
tions to suit his own interest. He has turn¬ 
ed away Arun Nehru, who he does not 
like, and shut the door on R.K. Hegde 
because of Subramaniam Swamy’s 
hostility. 

Similarly. Ajit has been told that 
Chandra Swami and Subramaniam 


Swamy will do whatever they can, but 
that the Congress is not keen on him. 
Other Congressmen have told Ajit that 
their party would welcome him. ^t that 
Chandra Swami is determined to keep 
him out because he feels that Ajit does 
not treat him with enough respect. 

Consequently. Ajit Singh has spent 
most of November assuring the Swami 
that he thinks extremely highly of,him. 
He has made late-nreht visits to Safdar- 
jung Enclave and though Ajit’s friends 
deny that he went to the godman’s birth¬ 
day party (others insist he was there), 
they concede that he made a special trip 
in the morning to wish the godman. 

H ow long will all this last? Chandra 
Swami seems to think that his clout 
will endure forever. Nara.simha Rao is 
now so dependent on the man they call 
the Svengdi of Race Course Road tft^t 
he will Gnd it difficult to do without him. 

Chandra Swami calculates that his 
own influence will outlast Rao. He 
knows that the only threat to his power 
comes from Sharad Pawar, but believes 
that Pawar will not succeed Rao. In the 
post-Rao situation, he is confident that 
he can count on the support of his friend 
Satish Sharma and reckons that the rela¬ 
tionships he is currently building up 
with Congress ministers and potential 
new entrants to the party will stand him 
in good stead. 

Perhaps. But nothing is quite as dyna¬ 
mic as Indian politics. Despite his depen¬ 
dence on the godman. super-cautious 
Rao might decide that Chandra Swami 
has become too much of an embarrass¬ 
ment and distance himself from him. 
Nor will all of the Swami’s other rela¬ 
tionships stand the test of time. For 
instance, Satish Sharma has gained so 
much in confidence after his triumph in 
Amethi that he has already begun to indi¬ 
cate to the Swami that he regards him as 
the junior partner in their relationship. 

As of now, Chandra Swami is India’s 
most influential man. But when yod con¬ 
sider that a mere five years ago, he was 
actively plotting to destroy Rajiv and 
that today he wields enormous clout in a 
government that owes its accession to 
Rajiv’s effoits in life and death, you 
realise that when it comes to Hanuman- 
ji’s self-styl^ successor, nothing can 
ever be taken for granted. 

The Chandra Chalisa has yet to be 
completed. • 
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Mission to Calcutta 

A top ULFA activist is nabbed in the city. Or did he actually surrender? 


T here had been no end lo specu¬ 
lations about his movements. 
Some said he was in Bangkok, 
finalising the purchase of a 
large consignment of arms. 
Others swore he was seen in Islamabad, 
trying to get the Pakistanis to help out 
his organisation. Another section played 
it safe, predicting that he was surely in 
Bangladesh where the United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam (ULFA) had set up 
camps. The rest were sanguine that 
Golap Barua (alias Anup Chetia), the 
powerful ULFA general secretary in 
charge of ‘finance and foreign affairs’, 
was on the run in Assam, trying hard to 
escape the army’s dragnet. No one then 
imagined that Golap Barua — and per¬ 
haps a number of the ULFA’s top 
leaders too—hadconvenientlylosthim- 
self among the crowds in Calcutta. 

Though the tip-ofl’ in this ca.se had 
come from the Guwahati cops, sleuths 
of the Subsidiary Intelligence Branch 
(SIB) had been on alert in-the city ever 
since the army launched Operation 


Rhino in Assam two months back (see 
Jollowing story). And their surveillance 
on possible Calcutta hotels and lodges 
paid off around the middle of November 
when the SIB had definite clue that at 
least ten top ULFA militants were roam¬ 
ing the .streets of the city. The informa¬ 
tion was promptly passed on to the Cal¬ 
cutta Police. The subsequent raid on 
Ranjan Guest House, a nondescript 
lodge in south Calcutta, on the night of 


An antHJUFA ftomonstratlon 
outskto thn court: puMIe outcry 



18 November led to the arrest of Golap 
Barua and Prabhat Saikia, a Delhi-based 
businessman with ULFA links. Accord¬ 
ing to Dilip Baneijee, proprietor of the 
guest house, Golap had checked in on 14 
November with a f^ake identity: dte third- 
in-command of the ULFA had posed as 
one Pranab Sinha. 

But the success story of the Calcutta 
Police didn’t quite end there. As they 
were about to escort Golap Barua and 
Prabhat Saikia out of the lodge, a car 
stopped outside the gates of &e guest 
house. In it were Raj Barua and his wife 
Jolly, who were said to be covertly help¬ 
ing out the militant organisation. 

The arrests by themselves were signi¬ 
ficant enough. But it’s believed that 
there were at least two more important 
ones who slipped out: the hardline 
commander-in-chief of ULFA, Paresh 
Barua, and the former publicity secreta¬ 
ry Siddhaitha (%ukan. 

Hectic activity followed soon after 
the arrests. A team of senior Assam poli¬ 
ce officials flew in to the city to help out 
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Calcutta Police with the interrogations. 
The army intelligence also got in on the 
act. Two employees of Raj Barua’s firm 
were also rounded up but released later. 
For some time there was confusion over 
the report that Raj Barua and his wife 
were seen dining with a senior Assam 
government official, transport secretary 
P.P. Verma, prior to their arrest. Later, 
however, the city police commissioner 
clarified that it was a business meeting 
and Verma had nothing to do with the 
ULFA. 

I f the arrest of Golap Barua is the most 
important breakthrough for the autho¬ 
rities, it is the apprehension of Raj Barua 
that has shocked political and business 


huge sum of money from tjie militants. 
In fact, this has been the modus operandl 
of the ULFA: the organisation invested 
the phenomenal money it had accumula¬ 
ted through extortions — state authorit¬ 
ies put the figure at Rs 160 crotes — in 
existing lucrative business ventures, 
threatening entrepreneurs that it would 
recover the amount with nominal inter¬ 
est after a year or so. Raj, apparently, 
was one such trusted businessman. The 
whole deal with the ULFA was, of cour¬ 
se. struck with the mediation of Prabhat 
Saikia, a Delhi-based entrepreneur who 
had run into a controversy during the 
AGP government's tenure in Assam. 
Saikia was the key man of the ULFA in 
Delhi as he maintained the organisation- 



R^l Barua iMing takMi to court: IlM ULFAFbushMMiiian link* 


circles in Guwahati. A marine engineer 
by profession, Raj hails from a well- 
known family in As.sam; his father Birin- 
chi Barua is a reputed litterateur of the 
state. After 14 years in the merchant 
navy, Raj chucked up his job around 
three years back to launch his own busi¬ 
ness of container manufacture and ship 
designing. His business links brought 
him to Calcutta where he owned a flat 
and worked out of a proper office. But 
how exactly did he come in contact with 
the ULFA? 

There are many theories. The most 
plausible one — corroborated by Raj 
Barua himself — runs thus. Like many 
other businessmen operating out of 
Assam today, Raj was forced to accept a 


's links with Punjab and Kashmir extre¬ 
mists. In fact, Golap Barua was Saikia's 
guest in the capital before he got wind 
that sleuths were hot on his trail and fled 
to Calcutta. 

But apart from helping out the ULFA 
leaders with a shelter in Calcutta, how 
else was Raj involved in the episode? 
Raids on Raj and Jolly Barua’s bank 
lockers in the city gave away some of the 
secret. Besides Rs 10 lalAs, US and 
Singapore currency worth 15,000 dol¬ 
lars and 650 gms of gold biscuits and 
ornaments were recovered. Raj admitt¬ 
ed having assisted the militants to con¬ 
vert a large amount of money into fote- 
ign currency to pay off arms dealers in 
Singapore. 


A part from the obvious fact that 
Golap Barua was in city to escape 
the army and the police, there were seve¬ 
ral theories doing their rounds regarding 
the hardcore ULFA leader’s Calcutta 
mission. One was that the ULFA had 
Naxalite connections and Golap had 
come to meet the veteran CPI(ML) 
leader Azizul Haque. An interview with 
Haque published in the Assamese maga¬ 
zine Aami, allegedly controlled by the 
ULFA, where he had spoken of the right 
to self-determination of the Assaniese 
gave credence to this theory. A senior 
intelligence official on the Naxalite 
beat, however, described the story as 
"total fiction". 

On the face of it, the other explanation 
may appear to be a bit too far-fetched. 
But the developments following the 
arrests have given weight to this proposi¬ 
tion. Golap has told his interrogatori* 
that he could see no hope of continuing 
the struggle anymore in the wake of the 
army offensive. He wanted immediate 
talks with the Union government and 
thought a discussion with other top 
ULFA leaders, particularly Paresh Bar¬ 
ua, was extremely urgent. The summit 
was planned in Calcutta. In fact, there 
are some who believe that the meeting 
did take place where it was decided that 
one of the ULFA leaders would actually 
court arrest to facilitate negotiations 
with the Centre. And who else was bet¬ 
ter qualified to do the bargaining than 
Golap Barua? 

But all that now is the headache of the 
Assam government and the Centre. The 
Calcutta cops have done their job well 
but a disturbing question still haunts the 
city’s residents; is Calcutta, touted as 
one of the safesit metropolis in the 
country, turning into a terrorists’ den? 
The deputy commissioner, detective 
department, Prasun Mukherjee, refused 
to take the suggestion. "This is the first 
time such an incident happened here and 
as soon as we came to know of it we 
arrested them." 

But even as the city’s cops were bask¬ 
ing in glory, on 24 November, two dread¬ 
ed Khalistani terrorists were picked up 
from a hotel on the northern fringes of 
Calcutta. They had with them a huge j 
quantity of arms and money. This time, 
however, the top police brass was rather 
cautious in its reaction; the terrorist out¬ 
fits might have been using the city as a 
transit point if not as an operationtd cen¬ 
tre, it admitted. 

Isn’t that reason enough to worry. • 

HttmirnPum/emuttf 
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Chaige of the Rhino 


The ULFA 's military potential has been blunted but a matching 

political victory still eludes 


"We don't want to win. But we don’t 
want to lose either" 

—Major-General H.M. Khanna, com¬ 
mander of an elite mountain division, in 
the heartland of the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA) in Upper Assam 


T he grey-haired, balding, avun¬ 
cular General Khanna hardly 
fits the description of a sensi¬ 
tive soldier. But his words 
make up the compassionate 
bottom-line for Operation Rhino. 
Seventy-five days after it was launched, 
roughly 15,000 men of IV Corps and 
attached divisions have blunted the mili¬ 
tary potential of ULFA. From it's bas¬ 
tion in the three Upper Assam districts 
of Tinsukia, Sibsagar and Dibrugarh to 


the more placid plains of Dhubri and 
Goalpara, the insurgents are on the run. 

But a matching political victory still 
eludes. 

Each new sizzling catch of men and 
arms has coincided with a mote determi¬ 
ned public outcry against army 
deployment. Postal strike. Lawyer’s 
strike. And supportive action by staffers 
of the Assam State Electricity Board. 
The long arm of the ULFA’s political 
wing—headed by Arabinda Rajkhowa 
—is seen in all this. Exhorting, threaten¬ 
ing and pushing the middle class, educat¬ 
ed and mostly urban Assamese to drama¬ 
tise the army ‘misrule’ and demand its 
ouster. 

This isn’t likely to take place for some¬ 
time, however. Bhaskar Barooah, speak¬ 


ing for chief minister Hiteswar Saikia 
said as much. "We don't want to put a 
time-limit on Operation Rhino," he into¬ 
ned. "The induction of the army has had 
definite effect." 

And so it has: 

• As.sassinations have reduced but stray 
killings continue. 

• The number of abductions have come 
down. 

• Extortions are fewer and more cases 
reported to the police. 

Still, Operation Rhino’s objective is 
far from fulfilled. Which is, to ‘eradica¬ 
te’ ULFA. Lt. Gen. Ajai Singh, the flam¬ 
boyant IV Corps commander, told a 
crowded operations room in Tezpur that 
the word was used for want of a shorter, 
better one. For better or worse, ULFA 
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FOLLOW-UP 


can't be eradicated but perhaps stem¬ 
med. And this was admitted by several 
ranking army officers them.selves. 

T he roots of this lie in Assamese 
society. Tea, oil and timber have 
brought it wealth. It has a rich history of 
mu.sic and culture. Education is held at a 
premium. But like many hon-cow belt 
states, it hasn't obtained commensurate 
political power. 

One manifestation of this was the 
‘anti-foreigners’ agitation led by the All 
Assam Students Union (AASU) and 
later chief minister Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta. All this while, another more 
radical organisation took concept—Raj- 
khowa's ULFA. 

Its first meeting was held in 1979 at 
the Rang Mahal in Sibsagar district. 
Since then, Sibsagar and adjoining 
Dibrugarh districts have contributed per¬ 
haps the most to the intellectual and 
financial needs of the ULFA. 
Dibrugarh, especially. 

It contains some of the country’s fin¬ 
est tea estates. On cither side of high¬ 
ways grow these shrubby wonders. This 
means big money. And ULFA has help¬ 
ed itself by means fair and foul. 

This may be good_ 

theory. But it 
doesn't fit with the 
ULFA’s own plans. 

What are they? 

Lt-General Ajai 
Singh attempts to 
explain. "It’s a battle 
for the two spaces," 
he says. "Before 
Operation Rhino, 
the political space 
was with the Con- 
gress(I). But the 
military space was 
with ULFA. Using 
that, they wanted to 
get the political 
space. Now. they 
have also lost the 
military space to us. 

So they want to 
get the political space even more 
desperately." Hence the recourse to civil 
disobedience movements. But the tactic 
isn’t hidden. "We’re taking pre-emptive 
steps," said Bhaskar Barooah. "We’re 
not allowing people to come to the 
streets. It has been possible to do this 
without resorting to violence." 

Ev^n ^ the government may not be 
abldtodlawis forever. The army’s priva¬ 
te fear is that the chief minister might 
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Army aolturoa: nothing much to show 


buckle under sooner than later and call 
off Operation Rhino. Hiteswar Saikia is 
under enormous strain. And this, army 
officers confide, could be dangerous. 

They speak from recent experience. 
Operation Bajrang was also well under 
way when it was abruptly terminated. 
This has left a bitter aftertaste. "If it had 
continued," avers Major-General R.P. 
Singh, commanding a mountain divi¬ 
sion in lower Assam, "we wouldn’t have 


required Operation Rhino." 

But more important, the abortion of 
Bajrang gave ULFA an opportunity to 
regroup, toughen, and learn some les¬ 
sons. And how; 

• "The four months between Operations 
Bajrang and Rhino gave ULFA lime to 
regroup," says Brigadier V.K. Srivasta- 
va. In a sense, he is the worst hit. That’s 
because he is the Brigadier-General 
Staff (BGS) and plans and supervises 
Operation Rhino from the IV Corps 
headquarters. 

• Earlier, ULFA camps were more 
accessible. The first set were in Tinsukia 
district. By the time Operation Rhino 
was launched, these were re-situated in 
deep jungles and also outside the state, 
mainly in Arunachal Pradesh. "Luckily, 
they were within the 20-km belt in 
which hot pursuit is permitted," dis¬ 
closes Srivastava. 

• ULFA cadres have also become 
smarter in keeping arms caches. In Baj¬ 
rang, the army gathered large quantities 
of weapons from a single raid. In one 
case, 190 personal arms were seized. 
But such luck hasn’t held in Rhino. 
Now, they keep weapons in ones and 
twos. They are stripped to their smallest 
parts and each .separately buried. 

• ULFA recruited more freely before 
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Geimn] Khaiuuu "Wfe’re lucky we 
cau^t ULPA early. Bania’s outfit isn’t 
xtesigned to fight the aHny." Not yet, 
anyway. 

This is fairly dean 

• Take the matter of ambushes. This has 
been tried against the army cmly thrice 
since the start of the opmtions. And ail 
of them have been unsuccessful. Imteed, 
intercepted documents show that ULFA 
cadres are under orders not to stay in one 
place for more than 48 hours. The motto 
at^tem to be: keep moving, avoid 
skirmishes. 

• Check out the weapons issue. Lower 
and middle-order insurgents are mostly 
given single and double-tmrrel guns,* 
occassionally a 9-mm carbine, and 
almost never an automatic weapon. 
Light machine guns and AK-47 assault 
rifles are prized possessions of the 
ULFA’s upper crust. Small wonder then 
that of the 6S0-odd weapons the army 
has captured, only 18 fall in the automa¬ 
tic category. Major-General Khanna 
claims there are only 10 LMGs in circula¬ 
tion "and we have three of them". 

Why is there a shortage of sophisticat¬ 
ed weapons? There are several explana¬ 
tions. ^ohibitive costs, for one. A .30 


Bajrang. But the operation wisened it 
up. Now stealth is all, informs Major- 
General Singh. Training is two-tiered. 
Potential recruits are ‘put to work’ in so- 
called 'collective farms’. Actually, they 
are put through rigorous physical train¬ 
ing and indoctrination but nothing overt¬ 
ly military. The meritorious are sent to 
the Burma-based Kachin Independant 
Army (KIA) for training. The lemaining 
become couriers. Training wasn’t so 
markedly graded before Operation 
Bajrang. 

• The army had built a comprehensive 
network of informants during the first 
strike. "Some threads were in place," 
says Srivastava. "We knew a very large 
number of aggrieved parents, friends 
and relations who informed. This was 
mostly lost with our abrupt withdrawal. 
The ULFA killed some of them. 
Clearly," continues Srivastava, "we’re 
faced today with a tempered, disciplined 
ULFA." Adds Major-General Khanna. 
in a chilly tone: "If we give it any more 
breathers, we have had it." 

T his is a significant admission. And 
it’s grounded on two facts. One, 
ULFA’s military wing led by Paresh 
Bania has beaten a ‘tactical/strategic’ 
retreat. In military parlance, it has cut 


fts losses. Two, if Barua were to be giv¬ 
en one more chance, he will persevere to 
restore its self<anfidence and raise it to 
the promised three-brigadc-strong for¬ 
ce. ULFA’s political section has scored 
over the military side. So, Paresh Bar- 
ua’s own neck and career are on line. 

In the event the army is called off and 
his three-brigade-force emerges, the¬ 
re’ll be hell to pay. "We’ll then have a 
fight on our hands," confesses Major- 


carbine and a 9-mm 
gun cost Rs 30,000 
to ULFA. 

Khaplang, heading a 
splinter group of the 
National Socialist’ 
Council of Naga¬ 
land (NSCN), most¬ 
ly sells these to the 
ULFA. But LMGs 
and Kalashnikovs 
are pricele.ss. Bargai¬ 
ning takes months. 
Delivery, even 

more. The local 
university also 
exerts a powerful 
intellectual impres¬ 
sion. Professors, in 
die' background of 
the ‘fqeigners’ 
articulated the hurt to 
Assamese psyche and economy from 
central ‘neglect’. 

This swayed Rajkhowa (whose par¬ 
ents still stay in Sibsagar district), Par^ 
esh Barua (ULFA’s milit^ chief: 26 of 
his relations still stay in Chabua in 
Dibrugarh district), and several others 
of the ULFA top brass. As indeed much 
of literate Assam. 

So, knowledgeable support to ULFA 
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was kind of natural. 
Then the group also 
worked in rurality. It 
cleaned up villages, 
provided medical 
support and aided in 
education. Therefo¬ 
re, despite its depre¬ 
dations. ULFA is 
suffered. A senior 
staff officer at IV 
Corps put it suc¬ 
cinctly, though cru¬ 
dely: "The attitude 
of the people is,i 
know ULFA is a 
bastard. But he is my 
bastard’." Why vote 
for the Congress(I) 
then in the recently- 
held Assembly elec¬ 
tions? That, too. 
with a huge majo¬ 
rity? Some obser¬ 
vers reason; to warn 
ULFA to moderate 
and pressure the Con¬ 
gress) to radicalise. 


ULFA camp* bustml by tlM amy: getting under 
tbahMa? 



Then there is a second reason. The 
military wing was apparently conceived 
not as a standing army but as a coercive 
instrument of the political wing. Hence 
the need of small arms to extort and kid¬ 
nap. But this is also changing. More auto¬ 
matics, for instance, have been captured 
till now in Operation Rhino than in the 
whole of Operation Bajrang. Increasing¬ 
ly excluded from the political realm — 
and with no hint or hope of a dialogue— 
ULFA perhaps feels the need to shore up 
its military. And at whatever co.st. 

This is J?ound to be very, very high, 
though.,M, Assam’s geography can’t 
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For better or 
worse, ULFA 
can't be 
eradicated but 
perhapa 
atemmed—this 
waa admitted by 
several ranking 
.army officials 
themselvea 


sustain a full-blooded, classical Naga- 
type insurgency. It has several minuses: 

• Compared to Mizoram or Arunachal 
Pradesh, it has well-developed interiors. 
It has three national highways, a good 
road network and a railhead. There is lit¬ 
tle, therefore, which is unknown about 
Assam. 

• Unlike Punjab or Kashmir, it has no 
international borders. ULFA is .said to 
have bases in Bangladesh and Burma. 
But the anny is convinced that this is 
more by default than design. "All countr¬ 
ies have some disorder in their far-flung 
regions," says Brigadier Srivastava of 


the IV Corps. "That is about the propor¬ 
tion of the problem." 

• ULFA IS dependent upon the courtes¬ 
ies extended by the irregulars in 
Nagaland, Mizoram and Arunachal 
Pradesh. But both in the matter of train¬ 
ing or arms purchases, it's an unequal 
relationship. For instance, Khaplang is 
reportedly fleecing the ULFA for the 
most basic weapons. 

• A.ssam is about as heavily forested as 
some other north-eastern states. This 
alone could support insurgency. But if 
the jungles of Mizoram are eight days of 
force march away, those in Assam can 
be accessed in a maximum of three to 
four days.' Also, Brahmaputra is a natu¬ 
ral barrier. Many sub-operations of 
Rhino have adopted the conventional 
pattern of three-side offensive with the 
targetted militants pushed against the 
river on the fourth side. In most cases, 
they have been nabbed. 

What's left, then, for the ULFA to do? 
Carry on half-spirited? Or sue for peace? 
Neither is profitable for hardliners in the 
organisation. Urban terrorism seems to 
be the best bqt. This will fit ULFA like a 
glove. And the army acknowledges it 
has no answer. But the organisation's 
main constituency is the middle classes 
in the cities and towns of Assam. And 
they loathe terror at their doorstep. • 
N.V. 9ubnmmukm/0uwalmtl, l»xpur 
aadOOmigarh 
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ilENNA 

[FROM 

^HEAVEN 


What 
director 
: Randhir Kapoor 
describes as "the most 
fitting culmination to Raj 
Kapoor’s dream," the RK 
production Henna, has 
been chosen to represent 
the country in the 
foreign-language films 
category of Hollywood’s 
Academy Awar^. 

The film, about the 
kind of Indo-Pak love 
affair that continues to 
evade realisation 
, off-screen, wa,s received 
with the extent of 
publicity that the Kapoor 
family has learnt to expect 
anywhere. Both here and 
. abroad. Even 
; publications such as the 
New York times have 



A •UN from ftoiHHR 

featured reviews of the 
film on their pages. 

There had been unkind 
speculation when the 
movie was being made 
that Randhir Kapoor was 


Abide with me 


Calcutta 
saw the 
holding of a seminar, 
organised by the Rajiv 
Gandhi Foundation in 
collaboration with the 
Spastics Society of 
Eastern India, on the 


awareness of multiple 
’disability. Naturally, the 
emphasis was on the 
tragic occurence of such 
handicaps in children. 

The panel of speakers 
forbore to dwell 
on what they had 



•lalM to Oaeav ftMiM 

unlikely to achieve the ' 
standards reached by his 
better-known father, but 
its recent silver jubilee 
and the Oscar entry have 
put all such doubts at rest. 


achieved in the area of 
help to the mentally or 
physically disabled, 
pointing out instead the 
larger avenues left 
unexplored. 

Ignorance of how to 
deal with disability in the 
young, both by die victim 
himself and by his 
guardians, can have 
irreversible ^nsaquences 
in that the ciy Id is 
prevented frbiri 
develt^ing skills that 
might, ove^ time, help 
him to overcome his 
' haoditap. 

And ^erefore die heed, 

: sbess^attheaerniriar, 
fm’diegieatef 
dissemhiatiotiof 
krowindgeaboot how to 
'..hnng^^'tQ^riot . 
neoraisBri^ bhpdessK:'; >' 


In 

MEMORIAM 

When 
filmmaker 
G.Aravindan 
died, earlier diis 
year, his friends and 
admirers resolved to 
perpetuate his memory in 
a way calculated to please 
even that shy and 
unassuming man. 

Because surely 
Aravindan would have 
approved of the artists’ « 
village that the 
Chalachitra Film Society 
of Thiruvananths^uram 



^ if 


•. AravMaiK a fittiiig 
HjtNrt* 

has decided to set up a$ a. 
memorial. Hbre, 
according to the members 
of the society, would be a 
place where diose of : 
creative bcait could avail ;r 
ofinteractimi with tlu^. 
fellows. 

Also being instituted is 
an award, of Rs 25,000,to 
be bestowed evi^ year, . 
a|]^ theyming pmoii v 
who distinguishes 
himself most in any of die 
fomts of art in which 
Aravindan lud luraself -. 
micelle^: filids.; ; 













LITIGIOUS 

BUTTERFLY 

HHBIIIIIII. Earlier, she 
JUPPIH tocdc them to 
court whM libellous 
stories appeared about her 
in print. 1111 $ time, 
Jayalalitha is not t^ing 
any chances with the 
m^ia at all. 

When ValampuriJohn, 
a former AIADMKMP, 
wanted to publish the 
Tamil Nadu chief 
minister’s life story in his 
political weekly Raja 
Rishi, Jayalalitha 
promptly obtained an 
interim injunction 
restraining him from 
continuing with his serial. 
It would affect her , 
reputation and cause her 
mental agony, she said. 

John, on his part, has 



Jayalalltlia: Mo atory 

complained of 
persecution at the hands 
of the government, 
claiming that it has come 
down on his 
establishment for 
publishing the serial; 
Describing the situation 
in Tamil Nadu as one of 
an "undeclared 
Emergency," he accused 
the police of being 


particularly obnoxious in 
creating a situation which 
dispensed with legal 
procedure. Even if they 
were to succeed at 
detaining him, he 
promised. Raja 
Rishi Would continue to 
appear. 

But noL for the 
moment at least, the 
contentious serial. 


Where 


THE BUFFALO ROAM 


Devi Lai has 
at last 

registered the fact that he 
is no longer deputy prime 
minister, only an ex. His 
hold on his bungalow at 1 
Willingdon Crescent in 
New Eieihi had become 
such a tenacious one, 
oifllciaidom had come to 
believe he wduld 
PM Ul tttoiM yM iMrtiMM 


never let it go. 

ButtheSamajwadi 
Janata Party president has 
recently and publicly 
stated that the house 
exercises no especial 
fascination on him and 
that he has himself asked 
for an alternative place of 
residence. Hiis, it. 
transpires, is 16 Ihighlak 


Road, where Devi Lai 
will shortly repair. 

Though Lai denies that 
there had ever been any 
controversy over the 
extended use of the house, 
it was reported that his 
earlier claim on it had 
based itself on the fact 
that he had once been a 
freedom-fighter. 




HONOUR 


Mug^ the, 
next person selected fOr . 
theJawaharialN^rit 
Award for promoting 
International Understendi^ 
ng is German Chancellor" 
Helmut Kohl. .. . v 
As the fii^OiancetiQr^ 
of re-united Germany r— r ■ 
a uni^ he was mota ■’j.i 
instrumental in helping tp'^ 
forge—Kcdrlhada. ; . 


iMiMit IMil: imittev mT 


distinct edge over even ; • 
the distinguished 
nominations sent in from 
all over the world. In . 
addition to his long 
chuicellorshippfW^ 
and the new Germany^ he 
is a scholar in several 
disciplines, having 
studM, at the universities 
of Frankfurt and 
Heidelberg, law, ■ 
sodology, political 
science and histmy. 

The aWfi^ jutyi^hpaded * 
liiyyice-iMfe^adent 
i^^arD^al Sharing 
has descidedid confer the ; 
disd^ononKoht 
because, says an (rfilctal 
release, beisbnet^the . 
.^^ii^outatandiing -: . . 
at^rnen of the world. • 















Guts a 

-the M. 


J.Anand makes a triumphant 


Sept 8th, 1991. The Madras Race Track witnessed a horrific 
Formula car crash involving J. Anand of TEAM MRF. 

Anand's machine cartwheeled four times across the track, 
trapping its hapless driver underneath. It was a poignant moment 
when Anand was extricated from his mangled car and rushed to 
the hospital. 

Would he ever race again? 

Sept 15th. 1991. A week after the accident, the Madras Race 
Track witnessed an incredible comeback by J. Anand of TEAM 
MRF in his Formula-3 car. 

Anand roared to victory in the prestigious 15-lap Grand Prix 
in a fiery and gutsy exhibition of formula car racing. Well done, 
Anand. MRF salutes you. You epitomize qualities closest to the 

MRF way. 


% 
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meback at the Madras race track 



here is nothing Du Pont 


,^"tnakes that India doesn't need. 


rrS' 


Can India do without crop-saving 


technology? 


Aren't there enough patients in 


India whose lives can be saved by a new 


heart valve? A new blood vessel? Artifi¬ 


cial feet that can make patients not only 


walk but run and play games as well? 


Doesn't India need a fuel that can 


reduce carbon monoxide? Fibre technol¬ 


ogy that is the safety standard for tyres 


in 25 countries around the world? 


What about products that are 


almost 100% safe? Like Butacite*. a 


miracle sheeting that can reduce the im¬ 


pact of injuries caused by a broken 
windscreen. Or Kevlai^. a fibre that has 


five times the strength of steel, and is 


'^et one tenth of its weight! Which 


makes it ideal for bullet-proof vests and, 
of course, in the aerospace industry. 
Would you like to know how to 
make your work environment safer? 



Or how to build houses that are 


leakproof? 

Or books that do not tear? 

Or grow vegetables that are prb^ 


tected from the ultraviolet rays 
of the sun? Or produce oil that is 
cholesterol-free? 

Or make fishing nets that can im¬ 



prove the catch by almost 15 to 20%? 

The list goes on and on. For, since 
1802, Du Pont has invented well above 
1700 products and intermediates. Yes 
indeed, over 1700 products that im¬ 
prove the quality of life throughout the 
world. Safely. With respect for the 
environment. 

Already a household name in 
more than 100 countries, Du Pont 
would now like to partner India into the 
21st century. In fact, so committed is 
Du Pont to this alliance that it has 
already invested in new technology and 
R Er D, relevant to India and to the needs 
of the Indian people. 

Is there any other product you 
feel India needs? Or' is there any 
Du Pont product that India doesn't 
need? We*d love to hear about it. 
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Over to Boris 

Yeltsin is the one to determine the fate of Indo-Soviet relationship 



One of the things the 
makers of this 
country’s foreign poli¬ 
cy have to Icam is that 
unpleasant realities 
cannot be evaded or 
wished away. They 
have to be faced as 
best as we can. Of no other issue is this 
truer than about Indo-Sovict relations 
now in a state of frightening flux. The 
chastening visit to Moscow of Madhav- 
sinh Solanki should put to an end the pro¬ 
clivity to go on repeating, parrot-like, 
that the "time-tested" Indo-,Sovict rela¬ 
tionship would endure, 'Phe situation 
has radieally changed already. 


Let the vast and eomplex problem be 
pul in a nutshell and simply. Mikhail 
Gorbachev remains committed, to close 
cooperation and friendly relations with 
India and indeed regrets that India and 
China should feel that their importance 
has declined in the Soviet scheme of 
things. He went out of his way to assure 
Solanki that for the Soviet Union, friend¬ 
ship with India was a matter of delibera¬ 
te "strategic choice", based on "pro¬ 
found mutual interests". But the trouble 
is that very little of the Soviet Union is 
left. What is more, even in this disin¬ 
tegrating dispensation, Gorbachev no 
longer has any clout worth the name. He 
can promise what he likes. But he just 



Boris Yeltsin, 
the duly elected 
president of the 
Russian 
republic, Is 
Indeed calling 
the shots in 
Moscow. And 
Boris shares 
noneof Ctorby’s 
vision either 
about 
Indo-Sovlet 
relations or 
anything else 


cannot deliver. 

The man who can deliver, up to a 
point, and is indeed calling the shots in 
Moscow is Boris. Yeltsin, the duly elect¬ 
ed president of the Russian republic, 
which is 80 per cent of the Soviet Union 
geographically, demographically, eco¬ 
nomically and militarily. Compared 
with the high profile and ostentatiously 
assertive Yeltsin, Gorbachev cut* a 
sorry figure. On the other hand, YeltjJin 
shares none of Gorby’s vision either 
abiiut Indo-,Sovict relations or anything 
else. This is so because his hori/.on docs 
not extend beyond Russia proper. 

In fact, Yeltsin welcomed the Indian 
delegation with the pregnant remark that 
"after centuries, Ru.ssia and India were 
once again coming face to face". He 
implied, rather than said, that the Union 
of a few sovereign states that might 
come into being would be in no position 
to meet any of India’s needs, while he, as 
the leader of Russia, could do some¬ 
thing. But here the trouble is even grea¬ 
ter than in the case of Gorbachev. For, 
Yeltsin has put a very heavy pricctag to 
doing business with New Delhi. He 
wants nothing short of India’s de facto, 
though not de jure, recognition of Rus¬ 
sia as a political entity independent of 
the Union. 

The consequences of acquie.scing to 
Yeltsin’s demand ought to be obvious 
and they can do this country no good. To 
spurn him, however politely, would 
mean a worsening of the present painful 
mess. 

To assert the Union’s authority in the 
field of foreign policy, Gorbachev has 
brought back Shevardnadze as foreign 
minister. But it is doubtful if he can last 
long. Even if he does, it would be cold 
comfort to us. In the past. I have praised 
Shevardnadze’s professional skills in 
this column. But he is no great fiiend of 
India. He is the only Soviet foreign mini¬ 
ster who never found time to visit this 
country though he went everywhere else 
including Pakistan. In private conversa¬ 
tions, during his last tenure he is known 
to have made snide anti-Indian 
remarks. • 
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ANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



Living separately tr^ether 


The Jews and Arabs of Palestine could learn a lesson from India 


———— I IcIl'vi- 

much. But. 

^ did happen, almost 

y by .iccidcnt. to idly 

'* switch on my set 

j the other evenins’ 

“ y/ and caught a panel 

discussion on the 
Question 

Palestine, modelal- 
ed by .S.iccd Nai|\ i 
Naqvi. I thought, hit the nail on ihe 
head with his ojiening inicsiion what is 
India's interest in the Palestine issue' 
I'nI'oiiunatelv. the hrsi panellist uanicd 
to lirst get what he wanted to s.i\ otl his 
chest and so lorgoi to answei tlu (]iies 
lion .\a()vi lorgoi to lepeal it Anil the 
othei two panellists app.irc'ily thought 
It impolite to answer a t|uestion not 
.iddresscd to them In eonsei|Ucnie. the 
discussion, much like the Riser.loidan. 


meandered off in all directions leaving 
the central question of interest to the Indi¬ 
an listener—winch is India's interest in 
the Palestine issue-—regrettably 

unanswered. 

So. I hiive been testing out the same 
question on others, primarily prolessio- 
nal diplomats and politicians w ith defini¬ 
tive views, but also asking it of the omni¬ 
scient (and uhiquiloiis) taM-dri\er and 
the pioseibial laniih in the ,cvi/// I am 
astonished, and scandalised, at the num¬ 
ber who seem to think it all has to do 
with Appeasement of the Mushni- 
s—.mil little to do with Justice lor All. 
Beloie this B.IP inleciion poisons us all. 
might I intervene ’ 

OUR STAND on Palestine has nothing 
to do with our Muslims and evervlliing 
to do with the manner in which British 
colonialism came to .in end in Palestine 


and 111 India at virtually the same time 
—leaving both m that peculiar mess 
which the British art of "muddling 
ihrough" bequeathed everywhere that 
hmpire cut and ran. dividing to rule end¬ 
ing III ending rule by dividing: Ireland 
(Catholic r.ire-Protestant IMster); India 
(India-Pakistan); Cyprus' (Turkish- 
Cireek). Malaya (Bhoomiputra- 
.Malaysia/Chinese .Singapoie); Nigeria 
(Christian Biafra-Muslim Yoruba/Hau- 
sa), and, classic.illy, Palestine. 

In February 1947. the Attlee govern¬ 
ment made two key announcements, 
one, that they would be quitting India, 
come what may. by June 1948: second, 
that they would be quitting Palestine, 
ionic what may, by June 1948. 

This IS not really the place to go into 
the story of how. within a month of 
Attlee's announcemenl. the All India 
Congress Committee acquiesced in par- 


What, in the last half 
century, has, 
perhaps, largely 
slipped out of public 
memory in India is 
the parallel tragedy 
of the partition of 
Palestine. There 
would have been no 
"Question of 
Palestine" if it had 
not been for 
Britain’s chicanery 
and Hitler’s 
genocide of the 
Jews 
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tilion, how MouiubaKcn arrived in New 
Delhi in March 1*^47 and reached parti¬ 
tion arrangements by June, of how the 
exodus in both directions led to the bigg¬ 
est mass transfer of populations 
in the hisior> of humankind 
We ate '•"II livine with some ol 
the worst consequences of partition, 
such as Advamp’s advent into our natio¬ 
nal affairs' 

What. Ill the last hall century, has, per¬ 
haps, largely slipped out of public 
memory in India is the parallel tragedy 
of the partition ol Palestine. 

THERE WOULD have been no "Ques¬ 
tion of Palestine" if it had not been for 
Britain’s chicanery and Hiller's genoci¬ 
de of the Jews 

British chicanery in Palestine dated 
back to Woild War I In that war. the 
Ottoman F'.mpire of the Turks (which, 
for the previous .‘vOO years, had incorpo¬ 
rated almost all the Arab lands of West 
Asia and North Africa) aligned itself 
with Germany and the Axis Powers 
against Britain and the Allied Powers 
The British found m the colonised Arabs 
the instrument tor overturning the Otto¬ 
man F.mpire 

The piomise was for public consump¬ 
tion. In private, the Brits and the French 
struck their private deals, agreeing to 
divide up Arabia between themselves 
once they had got through the tiresome 
business of ridding them.selves of the 
Turks and the Germans. Most of the 
vilavats (provinces) of Souria (present- 
day Syria) and Beroul (present-day 
Lebanon) were to go to the French; the 
sanjak.s (districts) which together consti¬ 
tuted Palestine were, however, to pass 
on to the British. 

At the Peace Conference in Paris in 
1919. the bewildered Arabs, who had 
naively believed in British promises of 
independence, found themselves sliced 
into several pieces, the easier to be 
brought under Imperial tutelage. 

The wor st sufferers were the Palesti¬ 
nians. They became prey to the sordid 
intrigue between elements of the British 
establishment (notably Arthur Balfour 
and Winston Churchill), on the one 
hand, and the Zionist Organisation on 
the other. 

IN SHORT, the British drafted their 
mandate in such a way as to ensure that, 
if and when the time came for self- 
determination for Palestine, it would not 
be the Palestinian Arab who will secure 
independence but the Israeli Jew under 
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whose rule the Palestinian would pass 
—fromTurk to Brit to Israelite, condem¬ 
ned forever to subordinate, second-class 
servitude 

No wonder the Palestinian Arab 
bucked Through the Twenties and the 
TTiirtics into the Forties, the Palestinians 
insisted on an end to artificial Jewish 
immigration and "Independence Now", 
stating that if all the Arab stales surroun¬ 
ding Palestine—Iraq find Syiia, Jordan 
and Lebanon. Fgypt and Saudi Arabi- 
a—could be granted independence, as 
they were dunng this period, why not 
Palestine too? The answer lay in what 
Churchill, somewhat indelicately and 
indiscreetly, but undoubtedly truthfully, 
described as the need for the West to 
have a "bridgehead" on the Asian 
continent. 

When, two millennia ago, the Jews 
fled the emergence of Christianity in 
Palestine (remember the Jewish disper¬ 
sal to the Diaspora had nothing to do 
with the Muslims; the Prophet Moham¬ 
mad was bom nearly 600 years later!), 
they were given a warm welcome every¬ 
where but in Europe. In India, the local 
rajahs of the Malabar coast ceded them 
territory to establish an independent 
enclave, free of all outside interference, 
so that the only Jewish state in recorded 
history from the Kingdom of David to 
the State of Israel was established in 


India— that is ihc genius of Indian tole¬ 
rance, are you listening. Advaniji'’ 

SIMILARLY, IN the Ar.ib woild. every- 
whcic fri'iii Iraq to Morocco, colonies of 
Jews in then thousands lived lt>i thou¬ 
sands of years in perfect amity, equality 
and harmony with their Aiabbrethren It 
w'as only in Ivuropeari Christendom- 
—-which held the Jews responsible lor 
the martyidom of Jesus (’hrisi—that uns¬ 
peakable horrors were visited on the 
descendants of Judas 

The inability of western civilisation 
to tolerate Jews in their midst was tfie 
basic cause of the Zionist mission to 
colonise Palestine with a sufficient num¬ 
ber of European Jews to establish a 
Jewish homeland in Arab Palc.stinc. 
That the Palestinians, who had done the 
Jews no harm, would be displaced and 
disenfranchised was of no concern to the 
Zionist, himself a product of European 
intolerance and western racism 

The impossible contradiction of 
resolving these irreconcilablcs was pass¬ 
ed on in 1947 by Ihc United Kingdom to 
the United Nations . The UN General 
Assembly set up a UN Special Commit¬ 
tee on Palestine (UN.SrOP). India, ttself 
trembling on the edge of independence 
and partition, was nominated a member 
of UNSCOP. 
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The All India Congress Committee acquiesced 
in partition, Mountbatten arrived in New Delhi 
in March 1947 and reached partition 
arrangements by June. The exodus in both 
directions led to the biggest mass transfer of 
populations in the history of humankind. We 
are still living with some of the worst 
consequences of partition, such as Advaniji’s 
advent into our national affairs! 



THE UNSCOP Kcpoi t was prepared 
even as India was fitiiiif: thrmi):h the joys 
Dl iiulependenee and the horrois ol Parti¬ 
tion The meniheis divided into two 
jirotips a niajoiitv view and a inmoiily 
view I he ma|oiii> recommended ihe 
partition ol Palesiinc^- into a Jewish 
state and an Arab stale The mino- 
iity- India. Iian and Yugoslavia re¬ 
commended an independent, united 
federal .Slate ol f’alesime, fedeialing a 
piedommanlly Jewish unit and a predo- 
mmanily Arab unil the philosophy of 
living separately together 

The tragedy ol Palestine is that the 
UN. as llienconsiiluted. iejected Ihe wis¬ 
dom ol the Fast anil plumped lor Ihe cri¬ 
minal incomjiclcnceol the West Palesti¬ 
ne was partitioned The Palestinian 
Arabs rejected this denial ol their inde¬ 
pendence and integrity The Palestinian 
Jews rejecled the boundaries of their 
enclave. Far from solving anything, the 
western plan has innicted on the world 
Its most agonised conlJict of the second 
half of this bloodiest century of them all, 
the 2()th-ceniuiy' 

IT IS the essence ofeastcrncivilisation 
—specifically of Indian civilisation—-to 
synthesise and harmonise. It is the essen¬ 
ce of the western civilisation to slice and 
divide. The western mind finds only one 
answer to the problems of conflict: sepa¬ 


rate and compartmentalise (dressed up 
as "sell-dctermination") Ihe western 
mind I mils only one answer to ethnicity 
domination by the majoiily of Ihe mino¬ 
rity (diessed up as democracy) The 
western mind finds only one response to 
diversity elimination (Hitler's "tmal 
solution") or unity through uniformity 
(kiiow'n in America as the "melting 
pot"—that IS the dissolution of all diver¬ 
sity into a single identity, the "Ameri¬ 
can" mould) What the West is totally 
incapable of understanding is unity m 
diversity 

The single biggest loiig-teim threat to 
the unity and integrity ol out country 
comes from this inability ol Ihe West to 
understand .'ur "unity m diversity" oi 
comprehend our composing our multifa¬ 
rious ethnicities into a single composite 
"nationality" 

DISSIDENTS WHO wish to break our 
unity—+)C they the minority religious 
fundamentalists in Kashmir and Pun|ah. 
or ethnic chauvinists m the north-easi, or 
linguist fanatics in the south—are reach¬ 
ing out for support to the western 
nations, which means the western mind¬ 
set. The search for support and exten¬ 
sion of support to the secessionists, 
come 111 many guises - "human rights" 
is one. "self-determination" is another; 
"democracy" is the third. We have so far 


been able to resist these incursions on to 
oui sovereignty and iniegrity because 
our record in human rights, sclf- 
delcrmmalion ;ind democracy is, truly, 
second to none Bui, if any of this were 
to change, Indian secessionists would 
tiiid le.idy allies in the militarily power¬ 
ful. economically dominant, inilitically 
oveiweenmg and inletleciually incredib- 
Iv n.inow -minded West 

It was the wesieni mindset w-hich 
caused the tragedy of Palestine. It is that 
mindset which could still bring about 
the tiagedy ol India. 

Untess. that is. the woild embraces 
the qmniesscniially Indian concept of 
living separately together—which is 
what Ihe celebration of diversity is all 
about If the Jews and the Arabs of 
Palestine learn to live separately togc- 
thei. It would be a giant step towards end¬ 
ing the bridgehead of western civilisa¬ 
tion on the Asian continent. It will bring 
all Ihe people of Palestine —Arab and 
Jew into the Asian resurgence. That is 
why we in India locate Palestine not in 
Ihe "Middle Fast" but in " West Asia". 

Will .Saecd Naqvi please pul out his 
question again".’ • 


(The views expressed tn ttus coiunm aw those of its euthor 
and do not purpotf to constitute an offiaal statement of ffie 
Congress Party 's posiUon ) 
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INVHSTMHNTS 

Making money, 
naturally? 


The ambitious own-a-teak tree scheme runs into trouble 


I t seemed a tcmpiint: idea Buy a 
teak sapling for Rs l,(KH) and. 
after 20 years, sell it for Rs 
50.000 What's more, no hassles 
of tending the tree (or trees) and 
finding prospective buyers — experts 
would take care (d all that The teak sche¬ 
me ot the Hyderabad-based Sanghi Plan¬ 
tations Limited — through prominently 
displayed ads m national newspapers 
and magazines — caught the imagina¬ 
tion ot a large number of investorv. 

This concept, novel though it may 
seem, is not new in south India. V.G 
Paneerdas, for instance, asks people to 
buy land on the outskirts of Bangalore 
and grows roses on it. The profits are sha¬ 
red with the investors. SimiUuly. in 
Hyderabad, Goldmine Famis has recent¬ 


ly announced a one-acre land scheme 
The investors buy the land and (ioldmi- 
nc plants tiees Already, the company 
has 2,(XX)eucalyptus and 50 teak trees 

The leak scheme of .Sanghi Planta¬ 
tions IS, however, the most publicised 
and the most ambitious Unfortunately 
howeser, it has already run into rough 
weather The Consumer IZduculion Cen¬ 
tre (CFO of Hyderabad has taken the 
company to the Monopolies and Restric¬ 
tive Trade Practices Commission 
(MRTPC') for misleading prospective 
investors in the advertisements. 

Explains a CEC spokesperson, "Our 
complaint to the MRTf^C is very clear. 
Sanghi Plantations gave the impression 
that of the 5,00,(K)0 trees being offered, 
2.00,0(X) saplings had already been plan¬ 


ted at .Sanghmae,.ir Now. it says that 
these saplings arc not part of the scheme 
and the ones ih.it are will be planted 
elsewhere But they have not yet aciiuir- 
cd the land in these othei places yet. 

'.Also, they claim that each teak tree 
will mature in 20 years, while experts 
say that a teak tree takes 25 to .^0 years 
(to mature) Moreovei. their advertise¬ 
ments st.ite that the returns at the end of 
20 years will be lax-tree. There is a 
.Supreme Court )udgcmenl which points 
out that the income obtained frvim trees 
cut above ground level will be termed 
revenue income and not agricultural 
income (which is tax-free) 

"Thus, the adverti.scments issued by 
Sanghi Plantations are grossly mislead¬ 
ing and the MRTPC should ensure that 
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"The Investors will have no 
complaints" 

Girish Simghi clarifies some controversial points 

On wiMie tiM tMk saplings will bs plantsd: 

*The 5,00,000teak saplings will tjs planted on 2,500 acres in the Mysore 
district of Karnataka and on 1,500 acres at Zahirabad in the Medak 
district of Andhra Pradesh. These lands are already owned by Sanghi 
Plantations. There will be 150 saplings per acre." 

On whsthsr sach sapling will grow uniformly and 
mature In 20 years: 

"With the light kind of inputs and under strict control, teak can grow 
uniformly. As for maturity in 20 years, this is intensive plantation, 
proved in countries like Malaysia, Australia and New Zealand. With drip 
- irrigation that we are using and the combination of insecticides, 
pesticides and fertilisers on our Sanghinagar plantations, the results so 
far are very good. I maintain that the teak trees will fully mature in 20 
_years/_ 


On the mortality rate of teak saplings and tress: 

"There are chances of nmrtality in the initial year. But I am going to keep 
aside 30 percent extra saplings for replacement. This, apart from the 20 
per cent extra saplings for replacement which i will be planting for 
myself. These will be used as a buffer, if any investor’s tree has a 
problem, it will be replaced from the buffer.” 

On Insuranco, natural calamities and the Naxallte 

menace: 

"Well, the Naxaiites are all over Andhra Pradesh, though not in 
Karnataka. A fire? The watch-and-ward staff will always be there. 
There will be no wild growth around the trees to start a fire anyway. As 
for insurance, the agricultural insurance scheme ensures the input 
cost. The premium will be paid by us. And if there is a problem, whatever 
we get back from the insurance company, we will pay back to the 
investors in proportion of their investments." 

On whether the Income at the end of 20 years, a 
minimum of Rs 50,000, is tax-free: 

"I maintain. It is tax-free. Those who think otherwise have not studied 
the laws carefully.” 


On the position at maturity: 

"We are leaving the choice open to investors. At the end of 20 years, if 
they like they can come and take the tree away, which they can cut out 
12 inches above the stump. I specify this because I do not want people 
to come and say they want it from the roots. If they like, we can arrange 
for the marketing, free of cost, since all we have to do is to get in touch 
with a timber merchant. There should be no dearth of timber merchants 
wanting the teak as today’s ratMS-Rs 850 per cubic foot. The price has 
risen sevm times in the last decmto; I expect the price of teak to go up 
by a minimum of four times in the next 20 years. So the Rs 50,000 i am 
promising my investors is actually a conservative estimate." 


investors who have already put money 
into the scheme be given an option to 
withdraw', if they feel cheated. Also. 
Sanghi Plantations should be restrained 
from collecting more money from the 
public." 

The hearing is scheduled for the first 
week of December and the outcome 
should decide whether the CEC has suc¬ 
ceeded in thwarting the plan of raising 
Rs .*i0 crores from the public or whether 
Sanghi Plantations is out of the wckxIs. 

M anaging director Girish Sanghi, on 
his part, IS indignant. Interviewed 
at the sprawling Sanghinagar complex, 
around 35 km from Hyderabad, he 
relutcs every single charge of the CEC 
iu'i’ h<>\) "I am confident that we will 
sell all 5.0(),(XM) leak saplings. But even 
if wc don’t, we w ill be going ahead with 
the scheme." 



T*ak tr«« in flownring: will thn 
Sanghi Bchama work? 


What about the 2,(KJ,0(JO saplings at 
Sanghinagar — arc they a part of the 
scheme or not' Girish Sanghi is quick to 
point out that the briK'huie is far from 
misleading "What have I said in the bro¬ 
chure'* Under 'our plans ot growth’ it is 
st.ited that ‘wc have already planted 
2,<K),(K)0 saplings in Sanghinagar. .Senm 
wc plan to extend our operations to Kar¬ 
nataka Wc have a target of plantations 
of over 4,(XX) acres’. Obviously, some 
people have not taken this correctly. We 
were only s.iying that hxik, wc have the 
experience," he says. 

The coming week will decide the fate 
of this scheme In the meantime, inves¬ 
tors may like to make a small projection: 
given the increasing awareness of envi¬ 
ronmental issues, will the Government 
of India allow the selling of hardwood 
trees 20 years from now'?* 

Plnkl0 Vlrmnl/Bmngalon 
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BUSINESS 


KNGINEERING INDUSTRY 

Stuck in first gear 

Recession hits the engineering industry 


•Miitult Limited (MUL) Ini'. < lit 

l>ri>diielii>tt hv H per cent .(hnnmiii 
uile\ (lie down and inodiietion of HOtU < 
ears me expei ted to he cut froin 
f-ehriuir\ -end 

•Tnutoi \(iles. Induiwide. me down h\ 
/V pel < ent The I'li’iiie wax as low as J5 
pel cent in TTaryana and 20 per < ent in 
Piinjah I for the Jids -Septeiiihci period) 
In a parallel des elopment, hanks has e 
stopped t'lnam ini' these pun liases 

•Premier Motors has delayed lilliin; of 
(iipital i;oods from its sendois /\s a 
result. Its suppliei s are lui ini; i ash lloss 
prohlems 

ecc'>sK>n IS al the root ot all 
I his But lor IiiLlian intlustn- 
alisis, this IS a slink word 
Call it by any other name 
downslide or a slump — 
and they accept it with a sheepish prni 
The enpmeeiinj; industry is jiomp 
through tough tunes firowth rate has 
dipfied by one pei eeiit .is compared to 
the same period the prev loiis year Manu- 


laeturmg, as such, is down 2.4 per cent 
But with legard to the engineering 
industry. It’s as much as 7 2 percent All 
this implies that while industry is going 
thiough a downslide. the engineering 
component is m the middle of a proper 
leeession There are three other mdica- 
tois ol this 

•hngineermg biggies haveeui raw' mate¬ 
rial stocks to the hone 
•Their inventories, m return, base piled 
up because of tall in demand 
•Clients are ehaiy oi even picking up 
contraeted orders 

Manushi Roy. economist with the 
Conlederation of r.ngineering Industr¬ 
ies tCrii. has an evplanation .She says 
government policies like the credit 
squeeze, nnpoil cut hack and devalua¬ 
tion have .ifleetcd the engineering 
muustiy How’ Devaluation and cut 
down on imports have apparently 
increased the cost of production. 

Simultaneously, the tight monetary 
policy of authority and the increase in 
the lending rates of banks have put the 


engineering industry m a tailspin 

P lus there's the devil of inflation It 
has dampened the eonsurner's 
demand for the finished products, more 
simply cars or trucks or what have ypu 
Government has also become miserly m 
Its purcha.ses It has little money to be 
profligate Industry sold much to the 
public sector and to new pro|eets But 
this too has been hit with the cut in plan 
spending CEI has sonic figures .State 
electricity boards (SHBs), cooperatives, 
irrigation boards, public works depart¬ 
ments. the railways and other public sec¬ 
tor firms have sealed ilow'n demand by at 
least 21) per cent "Customers had placed 
orders." says Ranjit Pun. )oini manag¬ 
ing director of the Indian Sugar and 
General Hngmeering Corporation and 
chairman of Cbl's capital goods com¬ 
mittee "But suddenly, they can’t pay for 
It. Premier Motors ordered for some 
machine tools, gave us token advance, 
warned us that they might default and 
informed about the apprehended delay 
111 offtake But they have promised to 
compensate Others aren't so generous." 




Maruti Udyog Umtted has 
cut prodwtlon by-13 per cent. 
Om^van sales are down and 
production of 800cc cars are 
expected to be cut from 
Febfuafy-eiKl. 


Tractor sales, indiawide, am 
down by 19 per cent. The figure 
was as low as 35 per cent In 
Haryana and 20 per cent in 
Punjab (forthe Juty-SeptMnber 
peri^). 


Premier Motors has dete^ 
lifting of capital goods frexn its 
vendors. As a result, its suppiiere 
are facing casivflow probtoms. 
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"Actually," continues Pun, "the tight 
money policy has hit all ol us As manu¬ 
facturers of capital goods, we are sup¬ 
pliers to some and consumers to a larger 
segment of engineering vendors So if 
our clients m the consumer industry fail 
to pay. there’s a chain efieci And this is 
passed on to a whole lot of industries 
down the line " 

Something, then, is wrong somewhe¬ 
re The goveniment has adopted a string¬ 
ent monetai 7 policy to arrest inflation, 
rine. But this comes in a reemie where 
working capital is limited and mteiest 
rates high This, quite independently. rai¬ 
ses the production cost C’onsequently. 
inflation increases And this, natiiially, 
dam|xrns demand 

Tor engineering industry, the situa¬ 
tion thus comes close to stagflation. 
According to sources, some companies 
are, incredibly, welcoming strikes while 
others have frozen fresh recruitment 

Uncertainty stalks everywhere. 

Puri gives a telltale account of this. 
Customers of capital gtwxl.s are finding 
every small pretext to avoid offtake. 
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"We always had a 
backlog for all 
categories of cars. So 
till March of this year, 
we weren't affected. 
But once the Omni 
sales were down 4he 
production had to be 


R C Bhargava, chairman of 
Maruti Udyog Limited 


Take two examples 

•Sugar prtxressing companies have 
refused to lift machines on the plea that 
thcirdrawings have not been despatched 
•Still others send inspectors to find fault 
with the machines 

Such delay costs deal. 

C onsider what a manufaciurer has to 
go through lie takes an ads .nice ol 
Rs 2 S lakhs to supply eqiiipmcni 'sorih 
Rs Z.*! crores Me hopes it will be picked 
up within the usual period ol .10 monihs 
Uc can luipe for payments only alter 
that But what il the cusiomci plays 
hookey ’ Simple no money There's 
more. The mantilacturer can’t turn 
around and sell Ihe machinery to ihe 
nest buyer That’s because it’s 
custom built 

What’s the option then ’ 

Insist on a laiKafe ciedil ariangc- 
ment And that’s what Ihe biggies are 
doing The Steel Aulhttrily ol India Ltd 
(SAIL) provides a good example II sup¬ 
plies capital goods and engineering raw 


"The tight money 
policy has hit all of us. 
As manufacturers of 
capital goods, we arc 
suppliers to some and 
consumers to a larger 
segment of 
engineering vendors. 
So if our clients in the 
consumer industry fail 
to pay. there's a chain 
effect" 



WHATTHEFOtUI 

FORETEU-.. 

ThefolhwingisthensultofOi 
survey conducted by the 
Confederation of Engineering 
Industry, covering 232 engineering 
companies in ike public and 
private sector. The sun>ey indicates^ 
the forecast for AprihSeptember 
1991 period. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
SmiATION 

Are engineering companies more 
optimistic than they were six months 
ago, about the general business 
situation in the country’ 


CAPITAL EXPENDrniRE 

Do they expect to authorise more or 
less capital expenditure in the next 12 
months than they had authorised in 
the last, on buildings, plants and 
machinery’ 

MORE 49 % 

SAME 26 % 

LESS 25 % 


WILL AVERAGE COST OF 
PRODUCTION BE HIGHER? 


WHX VAU JE OFOUTITT BE 
HIGHER? 

UP 82 % 

SAME 12 % 

DOWN 6 % 


RATE OF RETURN ON 
CAPITAL EMPIjOYED 

UP 25 % 

SAME 38 % 

DOWN 37 % 


Ranjit Pun, joint MD of the 
Indian Sugar and General 
Engineering Corporation 





















BUSINESS 


GEMS AND JEWELLERY 

Pearl city 

Thafs Hyderabad: now, as in the past 


materials. But belwre ii Joes so. it insists 
on opcnin}’ a letter of eiedil and someti- 
mc.s a lull advanee 

SAIL IS speLial, thoujih. Not everyo¬ 
ne can eoiiiiiiand sueh monopolistic 
terms Imagine the [)li{.’hto( the ancilliar- 
ies of ma|or vehicle protlucers I hey 
have units dediealeil to this car maker or 
that tiactoi iiiaiiul.icturer. And then sud¬ 
denly to tell them, "l.ook we like youi 
Stull hut we can't pay lor them " It’s like 
hitting a man with a thunderbolt Ask 
the entiepieiieiii who makes Maruti or 
tractor paits and you'll o|)en a lloodgate 
ol invectives 

But the olhei side is just as helpless 
"We aivvay s had a backlog fvir all catego¬ 
ries ol cais. ' says R t’,'Bhargava,L'hair- 
man ol Maruti lldyog Ltd. "So till 
March ol this year, we weren’t aflected 
But Olive the Omni sales were ilowii and 
the ceiling on backlogs reached, the pro¬ 
duction h.id to be cut As lor the Maruti 
8(K1. we’ie sure to feel the pinch from 
end Lebiu.ii v 

Many others are in the same bviat 
And they spoke their minds in a survey 
ciiiiducted bv the Indi.ui Machine Tools' 
M.inulactunng AssiKiation (IMTMA) 
Samples 

•Out ol the 7 7 Inins who responded to 
C'LI (jiieiies. little ovei half lelt that the 
depressed busmess climate would pre¬ 
vail lor the nest si\ months 
•Almost all ol them envisaged a use in 
production costs 

•As many .is .Sv) [icr vent ol the respon¬ 
dents observevi that the capacity utilis.i- 
lion wouldn't impiove 

N ot that cvei voile m the engmeeiing 
mdiistiy has sullerevl equally, of 
course The segment m.ikmg electrical 
machinery is m the pits down by 2b .S 
per cent Others smeared in red ink arc 
films bringing out metal ptoilucts (7 4 
pet cent) and automobile parts (I 8 pet 
cent). "The ilemand is there." claiilic' 
A. Mukherjee. executive director of the 
IMTM.A. "But there isn't matchingollt.i- 
ke primarily due to lin.UKial problems" 
riiis isn't new. hveiylime aiilhonlv 
has lightened the ciedit policy, mllation 
has only grown, not reduced "Ihis is 
quite untextbook-hke. Check out the sta¬ 
tistics ol I98.V84, IQSd-S.'ior 1987-88 
and the same story repeals itself "The¬ 
re’ll be a lime soon." says Puri, "when 
companies will have to pay wages in 
black money " And Pun is very straight- 
faced about this • 

fiahn Ouhm/NBw Dmihl 


T he pearl industry of Hyderabad, 
like the city, is Icvui centuries old. 
and nourishing Karl ter. so great 
was the popiil.irity ol such ornaments, 
that Pei Sian experts were brought to the 
country to help w itli their grading 

1'oday, the twin 
cities ol Hydeiabad 
and .Secunderabad 
still sport lines of 
shops selling cultur¬ 
ed pearls Accord¬ 
ing to Mahcnder 
Agarwal of Jagdam- 
ba (one ol the oldest 
of these shops, 
which even has a 
mail order service), 
naluial pearls ate a 
bit ol a larity these 
ilays as "nobody 
dives anymore into 
the oceans" and the 
ones still m eviden¬ 
ce are "only being 
resold or recycled". 

Besides, they .itc 
that much more 
expensive A Basr.i 
pearl necklace of 
aver.ige length could 
letch as much as Ks bO.IMK) while .i cultu¬ 
red pearl one is available loi only a few 
hundieds 

Agarwal is reticent about disclosing 
111 lupces the kind ol business that the 70 
pearl establishments iii llyderabad- 
Secundei.ib.id geneiate, saying only that 
"whatever we aie doing now, we could 
do much, much betiei" The problem, he 
says. IS that "the fleiiis and Jewellery 
lixporl Proiiiotion (’ouncil does not pro¬ 
vide us with proper miormation on the 
export of peat Is This results in the 
exporters exploiting us smee we are at 
sea over all the legalities and 
lormahiies" 

But the Pearl Merchants Association, 
of which Agaiwal is the secretary, will 
soon engage in some aggressive pearl¬ 
pushing in a country where people arc 
obsessed with g»)ld or diamonids. The 


association is subsivthtially shoring up 
the Inienialional Pearl and Bangle Kesti- 
val which IS being organised by the 
Andhra Piadesh Travel and Touiism 
Development Coipoiation at llydei.i- 
bad in December I'heie will be some 4.S 


stalls at the festival at W'hich every 
aspect of the industry will be on display, 
right from the raw material to the finish¬ 
ed product 

Hyderabad's other speciality orna¬ 
ments. studded lac b.ingles bearing 
names such as Haya/ Begum Ki Kangan 
anvl Chamki Ki Jawab, will also lake up 
some stalls at the festival, along with 
those of the glass kind from Fero/abad 
in UP. And around this sheen and tinkle 
are also planned several cultural events 
including, according to P. Sudhakar 
Reddy, chairjnan of the Andhra Pradesh 
'fravel and Tourism Development Cor¬ 
poration, f’liazal and qawali performan¬ 
ces, a period costume show and, what 
many consider the city's greatest contri¬ 
bution to the country, the serving of tradi¬ 
tional Hydcrabadi cuisine.* 

Pinkie WmU/Hyilenbail 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


■ In for 
indicative 
pianning 

ftTiidicativc plimning." 

IX'Thal’s Pranab 
Mukhericf ’s term (or the 
new course the Planning 
C?onimissu)n will take. 
Henceloith. he told a 
meeting ol the Indo-lJS .loir.i 
Business Council, the publii 
scetiir would quit managinc 
mdustiy and commeive and 
stick to siicial issues like 
health and I'amily welfare 
This IS, in a sense, the 
most lar-reaching statement 
about planning from 
Mukherjee The last time ht 
spoke. he c.iutioned against 
profligacy in matters of 
sanctioning, financing and 
executing large public 
projects And now, a 
statement that tlie eounti>' 
will soon move away from 
ccntialised planning At thi' 
rate, Mukherjee mustn’t 
recognise his shadow of the 
mid-IWOs But neither 
would so mans others 

■ Flying high 

S ome lime ago. an 

aviation buff was aghast 
to see Hindustan 
Aeronautics Tmiitcd (HAL 
hawking aircraft rigs m (he 
air show abroad. Hcquickl;. 
intervened and asked the 
HAL representative to stop 
the sale. "No. my orders arc 
different", he was told. 
"Okay, just delay it until I 
speak to your HAL chaps in 
Delhi", he persisted The 
proptisal was grudgingly 
accepted 

Those ngs eventually go; 
HAL sub-contracis from 
British Aerospace. And 
foreign exchange. Times 
have changed since. Now, 
HAL IS giving finishing 
touches to a massive 
programme to export its 
products. Speaking at the 
organisation's golden 
jubilee celebrations, G S. 


HEARD AT HINDUSTAN LEVER 

An important part of ttw 
chairman's roia is to craata 
soma discomfort ail around. 

SUSHIM MUKUL DATTA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DETERGENT BIGGIE, IN AN INTERVIEW 







Pranab Mukherjee: changing timee, changing plans 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Shares of profitable public sector units are up 
for sale and the buyers, for the moment, are 
mutual funds 

•It's privatisation by degrees Shares of 
profitable public sector units (PSUs) 
will come up for auction next week. The 
huyers, for (he moment, will be mutual 
funds. They can, m (uin, sell the shares 
to the slock exchanges uftera liK'k-in 
period ranging from between three to six 

months 

The catch is that mutual lunds can't buy into individual 
PSUs. Shares ol assorted firms would be piKtled into 
what's being called a 'packet' Some ’packets’ will 
contain a bigger proportion of shaics ol, say. steel or 
aviation and a small pioportion of shares of chemicals or 
telecommunications. The order may be reversed m other 
packets 

Some 1 .SO packets are expected to be hawked next 
month. Each will c mtam five to 20 percent of the shares o( 
three to five eonipames. It will be worth Rs ten crorcs. But 
mutual funds are iree to pitk it up at market rates This was 
especially clarified by the RBI Governoi, S. 
Venkitaramanan "The shares of the PSUs will be sold to 
the mutual funds by a competitive bidding process." he 
said 

But why not sell to the pulilic ’ 

Finance minister Manmohan Singh, himsell. answered 
this one "We don't have any experience m this." he 
admitted, "and would prefer, as a first step, to place them 
with mutual lunds Subsequently, these can be listed on 
the stiK'k exchanges" 

That time will come sometime early next year. And it’ll 
show the worth ol the public sector. 


Singhal, general manager of 
HAL’S Kanpur divi.sion, 
said he got a warm response 
from prospective buyers. 

HAL has apparently 
undertaken a detailed market 
survey. Singhal says the 
Doniicr 228 aircraft will be 
"the most attractive buy 
from the HAL lamily”. 
Potential purchasers are 
countries of South Asia. 
"Wcarc flooded with 
enquiries fiom air taxi 
operators and the private 
sector also" he ehnmed. 

HAL IS still a long way off 
the niche Bra/il’s Hmbraer 
has carved for itself. Starting 
oft in (he Sixties, it has 
proved u world-beater. A 
mixture ol good technology, 
smart designs and 




hurdsellmg has done the 
trick. It might be worth 
Smghal’s time to check-out 
with Lmbraei No point 
making the same mistakes 
twice. 




relations help 

C onventional logic has it 
that the Tatas don’t 
require public relations. 

That the name has enough 
magic But those heavies at 
Bombay House think 
otherwise Why else would 
the industrial conglomerate 
hire a professional PR firm 
to sell its name’’ 

This IS Good Relations 
(India) Limited’s first big 
coup. But the question 
remains: why did the Tatas 
hire outsiders'? There is no 
convincing answer. Perhaps, 
in this case, (lood Relations’ 
PR floored them. Surprise. 
Surprise • 
















CONTROVERSY! 


Billing them softly 


Calcutta Telephones ’ yellow pages: advertisers feel cheated by UDI 


I t IS bad enough that telephones don't 
seem to work in Calcutta It’s worse 
that the subserihers have not been 
supplied updated directories tor twocon- 
secutive years Ask Calcutta Telepho¬ 
nes what has gone wrong, and they pass 
the buck on to the United Database India 
Private l imned (UDI) Confront UDI 
with the query , and the buck will stop 
there Probe deeper, and you will smell a 
rat 

Since PtSb, UDI has been the official 
printers of the city’s telephone directo- 
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'TIm 1991 dirvetory: too fow, 
for too many 


jW flat ; 

outtbeCaleiitte 
tstophon* dlMctoiy 
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ry. Calcutta Telephones signed a five- 
year contract with the company that 
year, entrusting it with the job of bring¬ 
ing out new directories every year. UDI 
agreed on the condition that it was allow¬ 
ed to bag all the advertisement revenue 
generated by the yellow pages. 

The arrangement worked for the next 
three years. UDI brought out the directo¬ 
ries till 1989, but then failed to deliver 
the goods in 1990 and 1991. This was 
clearly a breach of contract. But there 
was something much more scandalous 
than just that. 


UDI had collected massive amounts 
from advertisers, many of whom book¬ 
ed space in the yellow pages of the two 
consecutive volumes, and sat over their 
money, while Calcutta Telephones 
maintained a tacit silence. The adverti¬ 
sers had no inkling of the fact that they 
were being taken for a ride. 

UDI was supposed to deliver 
2.8(),0(X) copies of the directory to Cal¬ 
cutta Telephones by October 1990. But 
by the end of 1989, the company ran into 
a bad patch and almost went sick. Its real 






Th* UDI offlca: open MsaiiM 

condition was. however, kept carefully 
veiled by the company’s board of direc¬ 
tors, which managed to net in large sums 
by hardselling the yellow pages for the 
1990 directory, knowing fully well that 
they will never reach the subscribers. 

But Calcutta Telephones remained 
unconcerned, even though UDI failed to 
fulfil its commitment. The company 
pleaded that it was gripped by a financial 
crunch and promi.sed to bring out a com¬ 
bined volume in September 1991. The 
target date came and went, and UDI 


defaulted again. I’lie promised volume 
has not seen the light oj'day. In fact, the 
management made another elfort to pass 
the company of! as sick, but its 
employees took a tough stand. 

The employees’ union, which was 
threatened by possibilities of lay-offs 
and curtailment of benefits, complained 
of gross irregularities to the labour mini¬ 
ster, government of West Bengal, and 
the laboui commissioner. The union 
also maintained that the UDl’s eastern^ 
unit was lully viable and had, m tact, 
been making profits. There was no rea¬ 
son why the directory could not be prin¬ 
ted. the union claimed 

The pressure (rom the employees 
pushed the managemcni into a spot. It 
put up a show of getting down to busi¬ 
ness by finally ordering the combined 
directoi-y to be punted Tbejob was giv¬ 
en to the .Statesman press. Calcutta The 
print order was foi 2 lakh copies. The 
printing was to be done in phases ol 
5().(HX) each According to .Statesman 
sources, the entire bulk of 2 lakh copies 
could have been delivered within nine 
weeks, if printing was done at a stretch. 
But UDI chose a staggered schedule. 

Printing began m June this year. But 
by the end of November only a paltry 
25,000 copies were ready, of which only 
a few have been distributed. UDI was 
supposed to make pajicr available to the 
press, but it failed, apparently due to a 
shortage ol funds. But where has all the 
advertisement revenue gone? There is 
no clue to that yet. 

Advertisers leel that their money has 
been wasted, as the directories have not 
been brought out in time. "We have been 
cheated," says a senior executive in the 
Peerless communication department. 
There is no likelihood of the combined 
directories coming out this year. And so 
far there been no endeavour, on the part 
of Calcutta Telephones to ensure that it 
comes out earlyiiext year. Says a senior 
telecom official connected with the 
publication work: "We are helpless. We 
do not know what should be done." 

A candid confession. But that isn’t 
going to whitewash the scandal of the 
yellow pages. • 
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ACCIDENT 



Highway bombers 


A tanker blast kills over 70 people in Maharashtra 


T ankers are taking their toll. Barely 
two days after a tanker ovenurncd 
m Dahanu laluka , killing two 
people, another carrier met with an acci¬ 
dent in the same area and subsequently 
exploded, killing 70 people in what is 
being labelled as one of the worst road 
disasters in recent times. At least 121 
people are said to have suffered serious 
injuries and the toll is expected to rise 
further. The accident, which occurred 
on the morning of 22 November, involv¬ 
ed a tanker carrying natural gasolene 
liquid tNGL) It turned turtle on the 
Bombay-Ahmedabad national highway 
en route to Raigad district from Ha^ira 
in Gujarat. 

At least 31 people were killed on the 
spot while collecting the spilled chemi¬ 
cal from the tanker. According to eyewit¬ 
nesses, the vehicle met with an accident 
at about 8 am. While both the cleaner 
and the driver managed to get out, and 
abandoned the vehicle, ostensibly to 
inform the police, the tanker developed 
a leak and the chemical began to seep 
out. Assuming it was kerosene, the poor 
villagers flocked to the spot with 
buckets to collect it. 

At the lime ol going to press it was not 
yet known what caused the tanker to 
explode. While some said it w.as probab¬ 
ly a lighted hidi or a match that lent the 
fatal spark to the highly combustible che¬ 
mical, the explosion could also have 
been set off by the flying sparks from the 
exhausts of passing trucks. The tanker 
exploded while the villagers were col lec- 
ting the ‘kerosene.’ Many of those who 
died on the spot were women and 
children. Some of the other villagers 
who died did not even have the time to 
run to safety. 

Two passing cars were also engulfed 
by the fire and went up in flames. None 
of the eight occupants of the cars were 
killed, although they are reported to 
have sustained serious injuries and have 
been admitted to private hospitals in 
Bombay. 

A mass funeral for some of the villa¬ 
gers killed was held at Medhvan village 
late in the evening that very day. Accord¬ 
ing to one news report, local people are 
supposed to have alleged that some of 


the villagers used to put up boulders on 
the highway, causing vehicles, particu¬ 
larly oil tankers, to skid and osertum, 
which were then looted lor kerosene or 
petroleum. 

Many of the victims were charred 
beyond recognition. The fire had left in 
Its wake a trail of destruction and death 
Badly disfigured bodies, burnt skin, 
bones and skulls were strewn all over. 


Minister of state for home Arun 
Mehta, the state revenue minister Shan- 
karrao Kolhc, transport minister Shivaji- 
rao Deshmukh and the district collector, 
Sangane, rushed to the site ol the acci¬ 
dent. An cx-gratia payment of Rs 5,{XX) 
to the relatives of those killed and Rs. 
1,000 to the injured has been announ¬ 
ced. Later, chief minister .Sudhakarrao 
Naik al.so visited the spot and order¬ 
ed a probe into the cause of the accident. 

The truck s cleaner, Vikramjit Singh, 
who has also sustained burn injuries, sur¬ 
rendered to the police on 24 November. 
The driver, Jaswant Singh Jamail Male, 
who was absconding, gave himself up a 
day after the accident. He is reported to 
have made a statement to the police clai¬ 
ming that he had warned the villagers to 


disperse from the scene and not try and 
collect the liquid. But the villagers did 
not pay any heed to the warning. 

Two months ago, a tanker carrying 
kerosene had met with a similar accident 
in Satara, killing 85 people who had 
Hocked to collect the fuel. Attention is 
now fiKused on the fact that most tan¬ 
kers which carry hazardous chemicals 
do not carry fire fighting equipment or 


adequate information on how to deal 
with the chemicals in case of a spill. 
Most tankers display a sign stating that 
they are carrying hazardous substances, 
but offer little other information. 
Moreover, many of the tankers are not 
designed for the stuff they often cany 
and are potential bombs. Regional trans¬ 
port office sources say that workshops 
where they are made in Bombay and 
New Bombay have been thriving des¬ 
pite a series of raids since 1983. 

Whether this accident will lead to a 
review of the exi.sting policy and better 
monitoring remains to be seen. But chan¬ 
ces are that once the initial shock wears 
off, the chemical companies and the tran¬ 
sporters will go back to their cavalier 
ways. • 

NmmHm Hhaana/Bonrimy 



At toast 31 people were killed on tlie spot wMie f 
trying to collect the chemical spiliing hrani the 2 '^ 
overturned tanker. The villagers thooght the 
stuff was kerosene 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Hide and seek 


Video magazine cameras see things 
Doordarshan ’s can’t 


Our boys in green 

Newstrack joins the hunt for 
ULFA 

T he great thing about video magazines 
IS that they venture into areas where 
Dorrrdarshan (cars to tread Fake lor 
instance the latest Ncnsinuk story on 
the army operation', m Assam. As the 
visuals unfold in rapid succession, you 
are aware of looking at a part of the coun¬ 
try which features only in the pages of 
newspapers, never on the national 
.screen. 

The Newstrack team accompanies an 
army unit on one of its pre-dawn sear¬ 
ches for suspected ULFA militants. The 
target village is cordoned oft before day¬ 
break and the men lined up while an 
ULFA militant-tumed-infonricr, with 
his face hidden in a burka, is brought for¬ 
ward to ideniify the suspects. Women 
and children are exempted from 
questioning. 



The question-answer session shown 
between the army men and the suspects 
seems pretty straightlorward. but a 
sense of menace is never very far Any 
of the men being interrogated can turn 
out to be cither an ULFA sympathiser or 
a full-blown militant, and the situation 
under such circumstances can turn quite 
hairy. 

At the same time, the army has to con¬ 
tend with the fact that excesses have 
been committed by some of their men. 
An officer who is asked to comment on a 
reported rape by a jawan can only come 
up with the worn-out platitude about one 
rotten apple not spoiling the crop. "You 
can’tjudge an organisation on the streng¬ 
th of a few deviants," says a senior 
olficer. 

Shot against a lush green countryside, 
the army men in mottled olive fatigues 
and black bandannas blend into the lush 
green countryside as they go about Ope¬ 
ration Black Cobra They are trying their 
best to be looked upon as protectors 
instead of aggressors, but the people’s 



NOTABENE 


Eymwltn 099 said commants from Uma Bharat! (loft) and VInay 
Katlyar raltarata thair piadga to build tfia tampla at Ayodhya 



reactions arc mixed. Some say there has 
been no peace in Assam since the army 
was put on full alcit in the state. Others 
are vehement in their assert'on that the 
forces are the only bastion ..gainst the 
onslaught of the extremists. 

But the real tragedy is writ.cn on the 
face of the broken, despairing woman 
whose husband is in ULFA custody. .She 
says haltingly, fighting back tears, "If 
there is a God, He will get me back my 
husband again. " 


The people who are in the (inng line 
in Punjab are the police. Not just from 
their senior officers but from the milit¬ 
ants who have found their vulnerable 
spot—^like anyone else’s—m their 
families. 


A story has been assembled from the 
villages in the terrorist heartland where 
darkness brings extremist retribution 
and death. Sobbing men and women are 
shown talking about the brutality with 
which entire families are mown down. 


The feature on child abuse is prefaced 
by an editorial comment—the produ¬ 
cers had doubts, to start with, about putt¬ 
ing it on because they feared "the wrong 
kind of attention". But they went ahead 
all the same with the tirsf-person 
accounts, in the belief that the caution¬ 
ing of people against such instances and 
the saving of even one little girl from the 
trauma of sexual abuse, would justify 
their effort. 
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MIXED 

REACTIONS 


N0w»traekfouni 
that while many say 
there has been no 
peace since the 
army alert In 
Assam, others feel 
it Is the only hope 
against the 
extremists 


The point that strikes the viewer 
about the girls interviewed in this deeply 
disturbing story is that they all obvious¬ 
ly belong tothe lower economic and soci¬ 
al strata. It is not as il children are not 
abused in upper-class homes but such 
things—including wifc-bcating—^arc 
rarely ackowledged by members of 
tho.se classes and so. assumed not to 
exist. 


Cut and dried 

Censors excise an Eyewitness 
account of army atrocities 

T his issue ^y{Eycwilncw' video maga¬ 
zine begins with a blank as its story 
on army atrocities has been axed by the 
censors. Host Karan Thapar hopes that it 



On EymwItMMB, Sharmila Tatfora’s (loft) little Jokas are met with 
wit and good humour by the ^rgantuan An^ad Khmi 


can be carried in the next cassette, but 
there appears to be little likelihood of 
that. 

Thapar. who had shown the segment 
to some journalists when the issue came 
out, refused another round saying it 
would not be a good idea. The Censor 
Board also seems to have thought so. 

Whatever the outcome, this decision 
to censor hsc reportage from Kashmir 
will add another layer to the contentious 
question of state control over video 
magazines. 

If you consider the shelf life of the cas¬ 
sette, which IS a month, most of the stor¬ 
ies appear dated if you look at them after 
a while. For instance, the story on Ayo- 
dhy a vs hich explores the precarious posi¬ 
tion of the BJR comes across as old hat, 
particularly since the events in the tem¬ 
ple town have simmered down in the 
past week. 

Some important points are, however, 
.made. One is that at stake is the govern¬ 
ment which has pledged to build a tem¬ 
ple to remain in power. It has also got to 
maintain law and order in the state. Ayo- 
dhya may not have been allowed to get 
out ot hand this time, but the events in 
Varanasi shortly after that incident have 
shown that peace in UP is both tenuous 
and fragile. 

A comment to remember: "Mandir 
hanega ihahe sarkar gtr jaye (The tem¬ 
ple will be built even if it means the fall 
of the government)." From local MP 
Vinay Katiyar, wielding a pickaxe and 
shovelling mud along with other tear 
sevaks. 

And, with a little more fervour, “Man¬ 
dir banega chahe jqan chali jaye (The 
temple will be built even if we lose our 
lives)" from sannyasin Uma Bharti. 

Of the other stones, the most haunt¬ 
ing was the one that showed the bruised 
faces of child prostitutes. Watching 
them tell their tales of misery, official 
claims like "we have no child prosti¬ 
tutes" appear so much eyewash. 

Says a police officer in the course of 
the story "This (prostitution) is a necessa¬ 
ry evil. We can’t stop it completely." 

Co-host Sharmila Tagore’s tete- 
a-tete whh the gargantuan Amjad Khan 
is good fun. The actor, who went 
through a temble accident and woke up 
"55 kilos later" due to massive do,ses of 
steroids, handles the begum's little jibes- 
with easy wit, high good humour and 
lets out nothing. • 
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Entertainment was the 
keynote at the 
children's film festival 
in Trivandrum 


T cx) often, events meant for 
children arc marred by the pre¬ 
ponderance of adults This 
tune, at the seventh Internatio¬ 
nal Children's Film Festival 
held in Trivandrum, the show was set 
apart from the rest of its kind—the previ¬ 
ous fest at Delhi, for instance—by the 
active participation of the young people 
in question 

The ’open-house’ session organised 
by the Kesan Mcmonal Journalists’ 
Trust was one of the many instances 
where children were actually drawn into 
discussions about the difference bet¬ 
ween good and bad cinema, and noted 
directors and film personalities were 
there to help them define the contours 
•Typically, though, the films that most 
appealed to them at the festival were the 
two American (stated to be commercial) 
productions, Home Alone and Dirt Bike 
Kid, both of which were sheer 
entertainment. 

Which should tell us something. As 
Sarfaz Sheikh, chairman of the 
Children's Films Jury said, "I think 
films are a medium of entertainment and 
children’s films, especially, should not 
preach." Added main jury chairman 
Adoor Gupalkrishnan. "1 believe 
children’s films should be made by 
people who know the craft and undcr- 
.stand children's psyche." 

Smart young jury member, P. Sudha. 
differed; "Films should teach morals." 
she said, "becau.se they are more an edu¬ 
cational medium than entertainment." 

The Austrian film Holidays With 
Sylvester, directed by Bernard Neubur- 
ger, won the Golden Elephant award for I 






the best feature film. It also won the 
Golden Plaque for the most popular 
one—-a decision arrived at by a jury of 
11 children—and Gopalkrishnan descri¬ 
bed It as a "nch and rewarding experien¬ 
ce m the exploration of human relations, 
understanding, loving, canng and 
sharing". 

The special jury award went to the 
much-talked-about Malayalam produc¬ 
tion Abhayum (Shelter), which also bag¬ 
ged the Centre International du Film 
pour I'Enfants et la Jeunesse (the apex 


body of children’s filmmakers) jury 
medal for the best film. Directed by 
Sivan. It IS a sincere portrayal of a child 
opppressed by the ambitions of his 
urban middle-class parents who are los¬ 
ing contact with thir roots. Me And 
Mama Mia, from Denmark, won its 
director, Erick Clausen, the .Siver Eleph¬ 
ant award. 

N ot that there wasn’t the usual hue- 
and-cry over the selection of Indian 
films for the festival. One complaint 


T 


JL he juiy felt that 
films were a 
medium of 
entertainment and 
that children’s 
films, especially, 
should not preach 












came from Pankaj Parashar, who claim¬ 
ed that his fantasy Aasman Se Gira was 
denied entry to the fest’s competitive 
section, a decision, the director believes, 
arrived at by the previous committee of 
the festival, headed by P.K. Nair, Para- 
shar's supporters feel that the film’s 
chances were sabotaged by the authorit¬ 
ies (read Children’s Film .Society of 
India chairperson Jaya Bachchan) 
because its production had been sanctio¬ 
ned by Shabana Azmi when she had 
been head of the society. 


It's:- 


. M, 


Jaya Bachchan^ the centre of conttpversy 


A s the duupetstm of the 
Childien's Film Society of 
India, it was left to Jaya Bachchan to 
almost singly face the fusillade of 
accusations was levelled at the 
International Children’s Film Festi¬ 
val- 

Annoyed at Jaya's dispensing 
with traditionid norms of protocol, 
several government ofliciats neglect¬ 
ed to attend what was increasingly 
looked upon as "her" show. For 
instance, chief secretary Padma 
Kumar. 

Sunday met Jaya Bachchan to 
hear specific answers to dw (iorges;. 


But she was all praise feir die ' 
arrangements made hy the stme 
government for the festival, and fw 
Karunakaran who. siw said playful¬ 
ly, "reminds me of Charlie Cht^jif^; 

But no one, certainly, had bwnall ’ 
in-aise for the selection of Saily’S 
Bimiz. What about those chargfes Of'' 
obscenity? "It has iquite a few four- ' 
letter words." she admitted, but went 
on to add that "cnisadcrs of morality”' V 
should look elsewhere fm the real 
harm perpetrated by the trappings ot 
films. 

IMd she feel, then, that the festival’f: 
had, on the wh(de, achieved s«ne* 



PrMltfMit R. VMikatafaiiiMi wnh Jl 

Asked about Padma Kumar’s 
"boycotting” of the show because of 
not having been personally invited, 
she replied, ”1 had sent as many as 
eiglu invitations to the chief secreta- 
■ ry but he mysteriously claims not to 
have received any". 


thing? Jaya agreed vehemently. "The 
most imponant thing is that children 
and the people of Trivandrum loved' 
every moment of it." "In state of," ; 
she adtted, "the bad vibes given out 
by certain pditicians and 
bureaucrats with king-size egos". ' 



Another controversy was over the 
decision to show the Danish Sally's 
Bizniz, the screening of which many 
described as the giving of undue publici¬ 
ty to a "blue film" at an event aimed 
exclusively at the young. The local 
papers had already gone to town over 
this entry to the infomiation section of 
the festival after it was shown to the dele¬ 
gates and the press, and at its actual scree¬ 
ning, several more pairs of eyebrows 
were rai.sed. The selection received such 
advance publicity that even nuns from a 
local convent got wind of it, and refused 
to let their students enter the theatre till 
the offending film was removed. 


It so happened that the film was very 
well made. Sally's Bizniz is about the dis¬ 
mal world of slum children in Copenha¬ 
gen. Somewhat realistically, it is replete 
with four-letter words, even if there are 
no actual steamy visuals, and there is 
some amount of violent sex going on in 
the background. Summing it up, the not¬ 
ed film critic Vijayakri.shnaii said, "It is 
a good film, but has no business to be 
included at a children’s film festival." 
Even Elizabeth Lysander, a member of 
the jury from Sweden, admitted that the 
film had created a furore when it was 
screened at a Scandinavian film festival, 
and that the media had reacted sharply. 
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he messy cir¬ 
cumstances m 
which Adilya 
Pancitoli and 
P(X)ja Bedi 
parted are 
known to all, thanks to assort¬ 
ed gossip magazines and the 
propensity of Bedi to open 
her heart to passing 
journalists. 

She’d pul up with 
Adilya’s inlldelity for quite 
some time now, Bedi alle¬ 
ged, but she’d been left with 
little option but to call the 
affair off when she discover¬ 
ed that her lover had been 
sleeping with her maid. 
Aditya went blue in the face 
denying the charge, but a 
good story was a gcxxl story 
and It was plastered all over 
town, much to Puncholi’s 
chagrin. 

But Adilya’s problems 
arc not over. For Prx^ja has 
resumed the let’s- 
all-bash-Aditya campaign 






and her latest story has the 
resident stud of lilmdom 
down as a homosexual. 

Naturally, Aditya is cry¬ 
ing foul. He coped manfully 
with being called a rapist, 
says the hapless hero, but 
even he can’t lake charges of 
being gay lying down. 

But how does he counter 
them? 

By sleeping with P(X)ja 
yet again to put all doubts to 
rest? 

Or would that Just be play¬ 
ing into her hands? 




No' sixiner would .Salman 
Khan be called on stage to be 
introduced to his fans, (ha 
Kckha would position her¬ 
self by his left shoulder. And 
as Khan shouted out: "1 love 
you all," Rekha would lean 
close and wjiispcr into his 
car: "But I love you." Of 
course, the stage whisper car¬ 
ried to the audience over the 
microphone and, without 
fail, brought the house down. 

But there was more to this 
act than mere stage drama¬ 
tics. The dusky south Indian 
actress was madly in love 
with Salman — oh well, 
okay, she was having the 
most torrid of affairs with 
him — and, true to fonn, 
wanted the whole world to 
know. 

It now seems, however, 
that the Rekha-Salman rcla- 
tion.ship has ended, with the 
lady having set her sights on 
yet another Khan: Aamir. 


hey may lake 
great pride m 
presenting 
united 

the world, but 
the truth of 
the matter is that the Juhu 
Khans are badly divided 
these days 

Akbar and Sanjay Khan, 
for instance, do not even 
s|X‘ak to one another. Akbar, 
.ipparently, (eels let down by 
.Sanjay, to whom he’d exten¬ 
ded evciy help after his 
unfortunate accident on the 
sets of 7'he Sword Of Tipu 
Sultan. According to Akbar, 
his elder brother discarded 
him s«x>n after his recovery, 
with little thought for all the 
trouble he’d taken on San- 
jay’s account. 

But Akbar is determined 


to have his revenge. And is 
now camping in Delhi, hop¬ 
ing to get approval from 
Mandi House for a television 
serial which will give San¬ 
jay’s future productions a 
run for their money. 


nonymity 
continues to 
1 elude Amita- 
bh Bachchan, 
no matter 
which part of 
the world he chooses to visit. 

On a location shoot in 
Nepal recently, Bachchan 
accompanied by co-.stars 
Nagaijuna and Danny Deng- 
zongpa decided to go for a 
walk around the former hip¬ 
pie domain of I’hamel, still 
dominated by back-packers. 
The place was packed with 
foreigners, the argument 
went, and they were hardly 
likely to recognise the reign- 


Bul .Siingccta Bijlani need¬ 
n’t heave a sigh of relief. Sal¬ 
man isn’t turning into the 
lailhful lover just yet: he’s 
just gone on to other willing 
women. And woise, he isn’t 
even too discreet any more. 


t'- i •' 



ing mega-star of Hindi films. 

Right? 

No, wrong. 

The stars managed to 
remain incognito for about 
half an hour. But soon after 
that Bachchan was recognis¬ 
ed — and, as is customary, 
all hell broke loo.se. The 
actors finally had to take 
refuge in a neighbourhood 
restaurant while a modicum 
of order was restored. 

And yes, Amitabh vowed 
that he’d never ever dare a 
repeat.* 
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PRESUMED INNOCENT 


But there is steel beneath Manisha Koirala \s simpers 


n rc.il lilc, she l«K)ks all ot 1 1 years 
old But on screen, the child is Iran- 
slorincd into a temptress. Ask 
those who crowded the cinema 
halls to make Saudagar a hit and 
they will rave about Manisha Koirala’s 
beauty, her poise, and yes, her sex appeal. 

Something ol that conflict between 
Lolita and innocent schtMilgirl clings to 
Koirala, as she sweltcis under the Bom¬ 
bay sun on the sets of Kctan Desai’s 
Anmol. She is open and childlike "What 
hot weather it is'" she sighs. But there is 
steel beneath the simpers. At the very 
mention of former mentor Subhash 
Cihai, the naivete vanishes Did he make 
a pass at her ' Why have they now fallen 
out ' Koirala will not be drawn. 

"You will be treated the way that you 
allow yourself to be treated," she says 
llatly "And it is up to you to deal with it 
in the best manner possible." So how did 
she allow (ihai to treat /ler? And did 
.i/tedeal with it in the best manner possi¬ 
ble'’Koirala is silent 

The relationship with Ghai may seem 
peripheral but is actually crucial in Mani- 
sha’s rise to famc.Twoanda half years 


ago, when she first came to Bombay she 
was just another beginner in a business 
that thrives on chewing up newcomers 
and spilling them out again. It was the 
Subhash CJhai connection that made the 
difference. 

As the film industry has transformed 
itself into a family affair— most of Koi¬ 
rala's rivals including PtHiJa Bhatt, 
Pooja Bcdi, Raveena Tandon and 
Karisma Kapixir were bom into film 
families—Ghai has remained the one 
successful film director who has reach¬ 
ed outside ol' suburban Bombay in his 
quest for heroines. 

A Subhash Ghai discovery, therefore, 
gets a heavy dose of media attention and 
is immediately dubbed the Next Big 
Thing. So it was with Koirala when she 
was cast in Suuda}>ar. Hven the con¬ 
troversies that she found herself enmesh¬ 
ed in were Ghai-relatcd. Had he really 
forced himself on her on hxation in 
Ktilii'.’ Had she used her family connec¬ 
tion to complain'? (Her aunt Shailaja is a 
close friend of Chandra Shekhar’s and 
her granduncle G.P. Koirala is Prime 
Minister of Nepal.) The magazines went 


dizzy with speculation. 

No sooner was Smdagar declared a 
hit than another Ghai-related controver¬ 
sy made the headlines. Apparently, the 
director organised a photo-session with 
StarduM (boycotted by Koirala ever 
since it did an article on her family’s 
links with the Chandra Shekhar camp) 
without telling his heroine. Manisha wal¬ 
ked out of the session and a tired and 
emotional Ghai responded by directing 
abuse at her mother. ^ 

But no, Mani.sha will not talk about 
any of this. She will talk only about her 
career. But would she be where she is 
today without Ghai ? "I got a good break 
from him," she concedes in a matter- 
of-fact manner that is ju.st one stroke 
removed from being dismissive. "I 
learnt a lot." 

C an the Koirala career survive the 
break with Ghai'? Manisha seems to 
think It can. Certainly, she has many 
significant projects on hand, with such 
co-stars as Salman Khan, Jackie Shroff, 
Anil Kapoor and Sunny Deol and such 
directors as Shekhar Kapur and Viriod 


FORTHCOMING RELEASES ■ What lies ahead far Mevusha Koirala 
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Chopra. 

Cynics, of course, suggest that Koi- 
rala has only managed to sign such films 
as have been refused by her more succes¬ 
sful look-alike Madhuri Dixit. But Mani- 
sha's directors and producers will have 
none of that. Says Ketan Desai, herdirec- 
lar'mAnmol, "Fbrthe first time I am mak¬ 
ing a love story where I will have to 
depend a lot on my artistes. I had seen 
Mani.sha's stills and by the time I was 
through with my script I knew 1 could 
not make the film without her. I cannot 
even think of a replacement." 

Not that Koirala is playing the love- 
struck teenager in all her films. In 
Shomu Mukherji's Sangdil Sanam. 
she enacts the role of an aggressive, 
westernised shrew, who is, of course, 
transfonned into a numgahutra- 
wearing, docile Indian wife by the last 
reel; Shekhar Kapur's Dmhmam places 
her against the murky background of the 
underworld; and in Vinod Chopra’s 
1942, A iMve Sron, she begins as a 
young girl in pre-Partition India madly 
in love with Anil Kapixrr, and matiia'S 
in the course of the movie. 

But it’s not just her versatility that has 
the industry raving, it is also her profes¬ 
sionalism .Says Shomu Mukhcrji: 
"Last month we shot seven days in a 
week, sometimes shooting through the 
night. Not once did she complain or ask 



Even before Manlsha’s 
first film, Saudagar, 
wee declared a hit, her 
relations with mentor 
Subhash Ghai had 
become the subject of 
controversy 
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lobe let off early." 

Vinoil (Parinda) ('hopra leslilks to 
the newcomer’s |K‘rsistencc. Manisha 
auditioned for a role in his next dim, and 
was turned down by the director on the 
grounds that she wasn’t good enough. 
But Koirala wasn’t willing to give up so 
easily. "She came back for live audi¬ 
tions," says f'hopra. "and by the fifth 
one she was excellent." Impressed by 
her unwillingness to give up, Chopra 
cast her in the role: that of a revolutiona¬ 
ry's ilaiighier 

As far as Shekhar Kapur is ctrncerned, 
though. It IS Manisha’s innocent charm 
that IS her greatest asset. Says the direc¬ 
tor, explaining his decision lo cast her in 
Ihtduniini: "I was liHiking foi a vulnera¬ 
ble lace that would olfsel the under- 
woild perfectly And Manisha’s is that 
face, wilhout a doubt." 

S he may be the hottest thing going 
around in Bombay at the moment, 
hut Koirala wandered into Hindi cinema 
eniiiely by accident "1 had always want¬ 
ed lo he something like an engineer, a 
diKtor or even a scienlisi. Never in my 
wildest dreams had I imagined that I 
would be aeting in Hindi films one day," 


After all, the frenetic world of Bolly¬ 
wood was very far away from Kathman¬ 
du, where Manisha grew up, surrounded 
by an extended family of aunts and 
cousins—though, of course, the Koi- 
ralas saw the iKcasional Hindi movie. 
Munisha's appearance in an advertise¬ 
ment, however, led to the offer of a 
Nepali film, Pheri lihouiula. But Nepali 
cinema did not conform to Manisha’s 
high standards and the teenager packed 
her bags and tlcw to Bombay lo try her 
luck in Hindi lllms. And the rest, as they 
say. IS history. 

For someone who claims to have little 
knowledge of the workings of the film 
world, Koirala has adjusted remarkably 
well. And has certainly learnt to say all 
the right things lo the right people. Does 
she feci strongly on the subject of dropp¬ 
ing her clothes on camera? "Ah, ” says 
Manisha, at her most diplomatic, "it all 
depends on who is directing the scene. 
The right director can show a scene with 
a lot of exposure in a very sweet and inno¬ 
cent way." 

11 there is anything that Manisha hales 
about films, it is the wild adulation that 
she attracts' from her fans. She was 
recently mobbed in a Kathmandu shop. 



when she dropped in thinking that nobo¬ 
dy would recognise her without make¬ 
up. And Koirala has still lo recover from 
the shtKk of receiving a two-page letter 
from one hysterical admirer, which was 
allegedly written in his blood. Though 
she is quick to add; "I think fans like that 
must bcchcaling. It can’t be all in blotxl." 



STAKES H Vi-o/r/r/ Manisha he ap afiainst : 


Qhai preferred casting Bhatt in 
his next film, Diwane, 
rather than go with Manisha, the 
heroine of his tx>x office hit, 
Saudagar. Pooja’s advantage is 
that she has a mentor in father 
Mahesh Bhatt, while Manisha’s 
relations with godfather 
Subhash Ghai have soured of 
late. As far as acting skills are 
concerned—at the moment at 
least—Bhatt appears to be 
more versatile. 


Both are Subhash Ghai 
discoveries, have the same 
girl-next-door kind of 
appearance, and are in the 
running for simitar roles. 
Manisha could gain from the 
feeling in certain quarters that 
Madhuri’s appeal has jaded 
somewhat in recent times. And 
Vinod Chopra's replacing Dixit 
with Koirala ir^his forthcoming 
film could be It portent of things 
to come. 




The first Kapoor girl to enter the 
big, bad world of Hindi cinema, 
she impressed in her debut film, 
Pram Qaidi, though the movie 
itself didn’t set the cash 
registers ringing. Her 
forthcoming releases include 
AndazAprmApnawHh Salman 
andAamirand Esmayeel 
Shroff’s next film, and with a bit 
of luck she could well emerge as 
a presence to contend with. 



















In real life she 
looks all of 12 
years old. But on 
screen the cMId 
Is transformed 
Into a temptress 


Other than the occasional persecution 
by fans, Koirala doesn't appear to have 
any complaints. "I don’t have any 
regrets ab<)ut giving up studies and not 
going in for a regular job. I am enjoying 
my work." 

But despite all Manisha’s efforts at 
diplomacy and her evident desire not to 


upset anyone of consequence, the bitter¬ 
ness hasa way of creeping through some¬ 
times. "There arc double .standards 
here," she admits in a rare moment of 
candour. ” and I really wish that newco¬ 
mers were treated better." 

So, she did have problems with Sub¬ 
hash Ghai. 


The shutters come down on that 
expressive face; Manisha Koirala will 
not be drawn on this subject 
Surely, there’s more to her than her 
former mentor, and the nature of their 
relationship? • 

OmvtnmDutt/Boaamjr 



Her first release, PattharKe 
Phool, bombed at the 
box office but it would be 
foolish to write Tandort off just 
yet. She is sexy, hard-working, 
possesses screen presence, 
and has earned the reputation 
of being thoroughly 
professional. Raveena is 
expected to make a comeback 
with such films as Shekhar 
Kapur’s Tima Machine. 




Her debut film, Vishkanya. sank 
without a trace. But industry 
insidefs insist that Popja could 
still pull herself up by her 
bia-straps—even if she does 
have to let them down 
occasionaily for that purpose. 
Her fortticoming releases, it is 
said, should rehabilitate her at 
the box office. And with her 
sultry looks and stupendous 
figure she will always be in with 
a chance. 


Has established hera^asthe 
reining star of Telugu cinema, 
but is still an unknown quality as 
^ as Bombay is concerned. 
How she fares in Hindi films 
depends on the fate of Rajiv 
Rai’s Vishwatma, in which Divya 
makes her debut. But even if 
she achieves only a fraction of 
the success that is hers in the 
south, Bharati will emerge as a 
star of consequence. 
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“No one cUmbts your 
grealness,Ale3caruiei^But then, 
'you only faced armies. 

No Jlignl hold-ups, 
no custom checks...” 
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Skypak House, Off M. Vassanji Road, Marol, Andheri(E), Bombay 400 059. 
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Drugged policy 

The Centre \s decisions threaten to push antibiotics out of people’s reach 


I r the Narasinili.i Rao government 
does not look into the matter on a 
priority basis, theie is esery indiea- 
j lion that within the next 30 days there 
will be a severe shoilage of penieillm- 
' based tablets and capsules in ifie 
j country As a icsull small-scale units 
I making these widely-used antibiotic lor- 
j mulations have raised their prices And 
i \xhile the small-scale industries can do 
so (as they do not come under the pur¬ 
view ol any drug pricing Act), the 
iiiediLini and Iarge-sc;ile industiies are 
culling down production 

The problem basictilly lies m the fact 
th;it there is an .u tile shoitage of penicil- 
liii all over the world I'oiii major maiiu- 
facliireis h.ive closed dow'ii their plants 
on account of economic non-viabilily. a 
Glaxo concern. Rhone-Pouicne and 
Meiji 111 Japan being three ol them 
Uoechst IS the only company m Piirope 
j with currently available stock. But the 
I raw material which comes from China is 
not likely to gxi veiy fai m meeting the 
present demand 

In the Indian context the matter has 
been lurihei complicated by the central 
government Simply explained, interme¬ 
diate penicillin-G is essential tor mak¬ 
ing amoxycillin, ampicilli.i and 
ampicillm-cloxacillm. The government 
in the last budget decided that bulk-drug 
maniiracturers would be allow'ed to 
import only 50 per cent of their pen-G 
ici|inrenienls The rem.immg .50 peiceiit 
would have to be purchased tiom either 
Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Limited (IDPl.) m Rishikesh or llm 
diistan Anlibioiics I.mined (HAL) in 
Pune (L.iilici, the ration was 70 30. the 
Ibimer being the mi|)oit component) 

In the face ol it, ihe decision was just 
another move by the government to prop 
up Its own establishments Hxeepi that 
three ciueial (actors—pricing, quality 
andavailability ol raw materirals have 
been overlooked. IDPL and HAL sell 
each b o.u. (6 JO gins make one b.o u.) of 
pen-G at Rs 830. Imported pen-G is avai¬ 
lable at SIS per b o u. Which means 
that impoHed peii-G is available for 
around Rs 460 even after the recent 
devaluation as opposed to Indian pen-G 
at Rs 830 pcrb.o.u. 

SUNOAV I 7Der«.>rinAi 10^)1 


Then comes quality Here again the 
government compounds the problem by 
specifying the supplier of [xm-G lor 
each drug manufacturer P'or instance, 
even though TTK (’heniicals in Hydera¬ 
bad IS closer to HAL in Pune, it has been 
decreed that it make purchases only 
from IDl’L in Rishikesh. ".So I have to 
semi off a draft in multiples ol lakhs", 
says Di K. Lahm MD.ITK, "and then 
the iiitermediate is delivered from 
Rishikesh alterihree weeks, if not latci" 
riiere is also a serious problem of quali¬ 
ty concerning IDPI.'s [x'li-Ci. At least 
five bulk drug manufacturers complain 
bitterly ol IDPL's pen-(! quality which 


price of ampitilhn has been set at Rs 
2.216 per kilo 

But the actual bulk price ol these two 
today stand at Rs2.‘>(K)perkgforamoxy 
cillin and Rs 2,800 (or arnpicillm. This 
unofficial late is ex(tecled to increase 
shortly. Bulk drug manulactiirers ol 
Ihese pen-G-based proilmls are 
"adjusting" the additional amounts in 
the form of bills which ch.irge "mstalla- 
tioii", "handling", "special processing" 
and other sundry e\|X'nses When buy¬ 
ing It, this obviously does not pose .iny ] 
serious problem loi ihc small sc.ilc 
manufacturer of these pen-G based anti¬ 
biotics bcc.iusc the cost is m pim'css of i 









they describe as "third-rate" 

Moreover, the goveniment has slapp¬ 
ed on a 5 5 pet cent excise duty on pen-G 
purchased from both IDPL and HAL 
This further raises the cost ol the Indian 
pen-G comptircd to the imported variety 
Prom the bulk to formulation level- 
i.e when the bulk makeis sell these 
pen-G-based prixlucts to the actual 
makers of the tablets and capsules—is 
where Ihe buck spills over. The domes¬ 
tic consumption ol amoxycillin stands 
above 150 tonnes per annum, ampicillm 
is around 4(X) tonnes jxr annum and the 
ampieillin-cloxacilhn is around 60 ton¬ 
nes per year. The Drug Price and Con¬ 
trol Order (DPCO) fixed m .September 
that bulk drug manufacturers cannot sell 
their amoxycillin for more than R.s 
2,649 per kilo to the fomiuiators. The 


If the government 
fails to 

take corrective 
measures, 
the snowballing 
crisis will 
have grave 
consequences 
for those 
prescribed 
antibiotics 


being passed on to the patient. But it is I 
the medium and large-scale industries | 
which are feeling the pinch .is their pro i 
ducts have to be pi iced according to the | 
f rcscribed drug rate. : 

If tfic government fails lo lake corrcc- ' 
live measures, the snowballing ciisis 1 
will have grave consequences for pali- ! 
cuts prescribed Ihese antibiotics, .As is 
already the practice, the mcilium and , 
large formulators will float small-scale : 
mdustnes to hike the prices ol capsules, I 
tablets and dry syrups. The newer gene- | 
ration antibiotics are very highly pri i 
ced. Pcntcillin, on the othei hand, is still I 
the cheapest. But the government's 
eagerness to make money out of humam 
ailments is threatening to turn the drug i 
toxic. • { 

FInkIm VInmI/HytImrabad 








THEY ALSO 



With household crimes on the increase, it has 
become more and more dangerous to hire 
domestic help 


Main Slhi/iiKi tnoi lu'i ivnl luiiiifl, <i 
Miihilnii Util lu’inciM/f. iiiii lih l)t>u\('- 
hfthl u illi lilt’ lu lp ol li\ i> I'ltl iiiitl imslcil 
whil'd hern with Ihr laiiiih Ini 
20 \riir\ Hill ns the rnliiiiir of hoii.sc- 
Hiiik nu iriiuil. '.hr lonk on Hniiirsh 
Stihiidro l2U ns iHiil-liinr hrl/i Within 
ihtrr iiioiilhs of loiiiiiifi woik. howrvri. 
Kniiii'sh li'll 

■\ Irw dn\ s Inin, hr iriifi/irnird -nl n 
liinr M hrii Mnlli wiis in thr hnth nnd ihr 
rrsi of thr Ininilx nss nx nl woik. Ur snid 
hr hnd I ninr Iniolln t his diirs nnd was 



In in hx ihr iiinidsrniinl Whrn Mnlli 
rinriyrd fioin ihr hnihiiinin nnd was 
told ol Kninrsh's nriivnl shr knew sniir 
ihiini wns n null.;, lor ihr Slinrinns dtdii 7 
owrhnn mix i/ionrx. 

.Suit rnoiii;h. her f;old nnd diniiiinid 
m.ingalsiUiii iiiissin;; lioin ihr 

dtnnrr in ti hu ll tl ss'os iilwiixs krpt Ihr 
Shnriiins lod;;rd n loinplniiii with ihr 
Inrdro poliir .sinlioii nnd soinr dnxs 
Inlrr, Kninrsh wns i iiiii;hl nl n rrinlixr 's 
plnrr, with ihr niangalsutia on Ins 
person 


T he Shainias pot oil relatively 
lightly IJtil not e\cryone is 
i|iiiie so lucky And as the inco 
lienee ol eriines eoniniilled by 
domeslie servants increase s ;u 
.111 alarniinp r.ite, moic and more people 
.lie rinding that household help is noi 
what It IS cr.ieked out to be Hire <i maid 
and she may well decamp wilh youi 


HOW SAFE ARE YOU AT HOME? ■ /\ ciitciiiirisiiliiiii of (loou’slii crime 


YOU PAY THEM TO GET YOUR CLEANING, 
PRESSING AND WASHING DONE... 






PETTY THEFT 


The most minor of offences, this 
occurs when servants find the od 
trinket or a bit of money lying 
around and can’t resist the 
temptation to steal. The element ( 
premeditation is absent on almos 
all such occasions. 


ROBBERY 


This comes under the category o 
premeditated crime and the 
amount of money involved is aisc 
greater. Domestic servants may 
commit the robbery on their own < 
give inside information to 
professionals to help them break ii 
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valuables; employ a new manservant 
and you could"well end up dying at his 
hands. 

No, there is no exaggeration involved 
here. Household crimes—defined by 
criminologists and the police as crimes 
taking place at homes, committed speci¬ 
fically by domestic help—^are increas¬ 
ing at a rate of five to ten per cent evei-y 



MURDER 


Not planned in most instances. 
What generally happens is that 
seiyants are surprised in some 
crirninal act or the other by their 
employers and turn 
homicidal in the heat of the 
moment. 


RAPE 


The rarest of all domestic crimes, 
according to police 
statistics—^though, of course, that 
could be because most cases of 
sexual molestation go unreported. 

Most rapists, however, end up 
murdering their victims. 


year in Delhi alone And the Calcutta 
police registered 244 such cases in I‘>90 
while 197 were recorded in the first nine 
months of 1991 alone. "What is more 
alarming," says Ajit Ghosh. DC (DD), 
"is the fact that there has been a steep 
rise "in violent types of crimes committ¬ 
ed by domestic servants in recent years," 

On police charts, household crimes 
an; divided into petty theft, robbery, 
rape and murder. Explains Necraj 
Kumar, DCP. South, Delhi: "We say it's 
petty theft when servants just pick up 
trinkets that aie lying around, while rob¬ 
bery is when there is an element ol coerc¬ 
ion involved." 

Of late, however, it has been noticed 
that part-time help is getting into the act 
as well These days, its not just lull-time 
or live-in servants who take advantage 
of their familianly with the household to 
rob their masters; part-time servants arc 
just as quick to steal, or even kill. 

Most household crimes, though, fol¬ 
low a definite pattern. In most cases the 
servants are hired without proper verifi¬ 
cation; they usually stay in .service fur a 
short time, but long enough to find out 
the routine of the household and informa¬ 
tion about its members; they do not com¬ 
mit the crime alone, but get accomplices 
to aid them; the information supplied by 
them to their employers is usually false; 
and most victims arc either elderly or 
infirm. 

Says V..S. Kumbher, senior inspector 
of Bombay police: "Very often, servants 


.ire literally taken on from olf the streets. 
People don't even know what communi¬ 
ty or stale their servant belongs lo. After 
a crime is committed we have no clues to 
guide us which makes it easier lor them 
to vanish and elude arrest." 

T he Sehgals, residents ol Delhi's Def¬ 
ence Colony, were guilty of all these 
mistakes. The family hired a part-time 
maid, who gave her name as .Sangeeta, 
to help with the household chores in the 
morning, as the two daughtcrs-in-law 
were working women. By nine, H.R. 
Sehgal, his two sons and their wives 
would leave for work, while the elder 
granddaughter left for school. Only Sha- 
kunlala Devi and her younger grand¬ 
daughter would be left at home. 

It wasn't long before Sangeeta beca¬ 
me completely familiar with the house¬ 
hold routine. And on 24 April arrived at 
the house at about 9.40 am, accompani¬ 
ed by live men. Shakuntala Devi, who 
was alone at home, let her in thinking 
she had come to complete her chores- 
-and the men also forced their way in. 
They forcibly stripped Shakuntala Devi 
of her jewellery, stabbed her after a brief 
scuffle in the living room and dragged 
the body into the bedroom, where it was 
left. 

The robbery and murder were dis¬ 
covered only after noon, when Sonali 
Sehgal (6) came back from school, to 
find her younger sister crawling and cry¬ 
ing in the living room. Sonali lound her 
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grandiluxher's dead body lying in the 
bedriHini ami alerted the neighbours, 
who inlormed the police. 

Two days later. Sangecta—whose 
real name turned out to be Raj Rani 
—^was identihed by the Sehgals in a 
line-up and confessed to the crime. But, 
says Vijay Schgal, the murdered 
woman's elder son, "While we laud the 
work done by the police, it is frightening 
to think that servants are prepared to kill 
for a few piece.s of jewellery. This is 
going to increase even further with 
increasing unemployment and social dis¬ 
parity It’s time the government did 
something, like put the.se people on the 
dole " 

But government action - 

is not really the answer, 

and nor will the nnem- _ 

ployment dole help It is 

up to those who hire serv- 1. . 

ants to make sine that \ 

they are not. in fact hiting V 

criminals .Says DCP Nee- 

raj Kumar "Most jieople V 

do not bother to verify V • 

their servants’ credenli- V 4 

als with the police ]| ~ 






DC (DD II). Calcutta 


*'Follc« ir«c<M«ls Iwvtt Man a 
alaap rise in vf olaiit typas 
ef crimas eommittail Iqr 
domaatlc sarvants in racant 
yaws" 


0 







s Cra 

CK IT T0(Se 



A poilca campaign 
In tha madia 
axhorts paopla to 
know moro about 
thair sarvants 





before hiring them because 
they are afraid that it will scare them 
away ’’ 

Delhi police, therefore, has launched 
a drive to e.xhort householders to verify 
the antecedents of their servants before 
hiring them To this effect, advertise¬ 
ment campaigns have been launched in 
the print media and on television, to 
warn people of the dangers they could 
face from servants of whom they know 
nothing. 

• Every pcilice station maintains a book 
called the ‘.servants register’, in which a 
record of every servant in the precinct is 
kept—provided employers register the 
information in the first place. But, says 
Calcutta DC Ajit Ghosh, "Most people 


"Ptppip dmit vpvfffy tlMir 
—(rvppte* c r cdci tt lalc, but 
wllb «rtin#o« tptiip tBWM 
pmilP in iB r cp i f ft ililliP; 


don’t come here fearing that their serv¬ 
ant might become suspicious and leave. 
But if he is honest and innocent, why 
should he have any objection?" 

But whatever the problems of verifica¬ 
tion, blind faith is not the answer. ,Says 
Neerai Kumar: "The general tendency 
to trust the servant does not work any 
more. Today, with rural migration on 
the increase, the servant is a nameless, 
faceless person and without proper veri¬ 
fication there is no way ofknowing whe¬ 
ther his credentials are genuine or not" 

B ut desperate people often take 
recourse to short cuts—with disastr¬ 
ous consequences Sarla Kothari (70), 

-:- for instance, a widow 

ulio lived alone m her 
s.iiila Cru/ apartment, 
w ith her son and 
daughter-in-law occupy- 

7 mg the opposite fiat 
/ When her maidservant of 
J many years, on whom 
^iPmPr/ she was completely 

/ dependent, died. Kothari 

/ was bent upon getting a 

replacement as soon as 
possible. .She asked the 
. watchman ot her building 

“ZZ. rrr to get her J servant. 

' Remembers the watch- 

..- man: "She told me to get 

someone from anywhere. 

_ She just wanted a servant 

siHin." 

- - — The only thing that 

fRir MAv.K rvt Kothan. her son and the 

Ft)R )iOUK SAltlV 

watchman knew about 
jAl the new, servant, Shankar, 

was that he hailed from 
mwvm Andhra Pradesh. And 

‘ *'"* within eight days of join-' 

ing work, Shankar had 
walked out of the house with ornaments 
worth Rs three to live lakhs, after 
having strangled Sarla Koth.iri. 

Says senior inspector V.S. Khumber: 
"We have been looking lor him lor over 
a year now and have got* nowhere. 
People hire servants and let them into 
their homes without any formality. We 
have no clues about him apart from the 
fact that he is from Andhra Pradesh." 

Calcutta police had better luck in its 
search for the murderers of Sunita Jhunj- 
hunwala On 18 September, Sunita was 
strangled to death and valuables worth 
Rs two lakhs stolen from her CIT Road 
fiat, by her servants Vishal and Jagdish. 
Her husband Rabindra Jhunjhunwala 
could furnish neither the full names of 
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CRIME 


the two or their home adilresscs and the 
police was hard put to trace them in the 
absence of such information. 

It took all of two months for the guilty 
to be brought to book and the valuables 
recovered. Hut Rabindra. who has mov¬ 
ed to another house, lakes little comfort 
in that 

.Shubha Majumdar (.“58). of Ni/amud- 
din. New Delhi, fired her part-time, little 
realismg that by doing ifiat she was sign¬ 
ing her own death warrant The maid, 
Maya Devi, decided dial she would 
leave, but along with all the valuables 
that Majumdar possessed. She enteicd 
the house with two accomplices, stabb¬ 
ed Majumdar and ran away .liter ste.ihng 
everything of value in the house. 

Among tfie more sensational of such 
cases—and one that received a lot ol 
media attention- involved K C Khan- 
na, ex-resident editor of The Tinu'\ of 
India. Khanna had an old and trusted ser¬ 
vant, Phillips Bhimsen, who used to 
freeiuent the biothels on f-alklands 
Road He used to often ask Kh.inna lor 
money lor that purpose and Ins 
employer nearly always oblig, J 

On one occasion, though, he refused 
to give Philips the Rs 50 he had asked 
for. The servant went completely ber¬ 
serk and smashed Khanna’s skull in 
with a grinding stone. He attacked Khan - 
na’s wife in the same manner but the 
blow was not fatal in her case .She lay in 
a coma beside the body of her husband 
tor four days before the crime was 
detected. 

Philips was traced to a Falklands 
Road whorehouse soon after, but could 
not be proven guilty immediately 
Ttxlay, two years later, the case has yet 
to be resolved as there are no eye¬ 
witnesses and the evidence is largely 
circumstantial. 

Says R D. Tyagi, joint commissioner 
of Bombay police, crime branch: "Many 
such cases come to our notice. The serv¬ 
ants employed are comparatively under¬ 
paid and they see their masters living in 
such luxury. It is only human to ihink, 
'Why can’t I have that too'?'. And the 
basic motive behind murder is gam. 
Also, when the servants harbour a hatred 
for their masters, they do not mind com¬ 
mitting crimes.'" 

A nd, to be fair, servants often get a 
raw deal from the people they are 
paid to serve. They work long and irregu¬ 
lar hours for a pittance, are often under- 
nounshed and have to live with the fear 
that they could be fired at their 


CHECKING THEM OUT 


Make sure your new senwu 
doesn 7 have a criminal record 



• Whenever you hire new help 
keep your local police station 
informed. Find out the 
antecedents of your servant 
and get them verified by the 
police. 



• Ideally, you should take your 
new servant to the local police 
station to be finger-printed and 
photographed. Thus, you can 
find out if he has a prwious 
criminal record. 



« If you feel such behaviour will 
frighten away the servant—-and 
they are hard to find—get him 
photographed with the family 
and then give his picture to the 
police for purposes of record. 



• Only after you are sure that 
your servant is who he claims to 

be should you begin to trust him 

around the house. 


employers’ will, rherc is no provision 
made for Ihcir old age and certainly they 
are not pensioned off after a lifetime’s 
service Some are even worse off. 
Fourtccn-ycar-old Nand Kishoic Saha, 
for example, who was pushed out from 
the ninth-lloor ajiartment of his 
employers at (’alsutta’s Himadri Apart¬ 
ments on Ciariahat Road in 1^87. He sur¬ 
vived and testified, from his hospital 
bed. that he had asked for leave to visit 
his IliHid-affected village m Bihar and 
was rcluscd jiermission by B G Birla. 
for w’hom he worked. The next day, 
Birla’s wile allegedly di.igged Nand 
Kishore to the air-conditioning sent and 
pushed him out. The lady was aiiested 
and the FIR (First Inloimation Report) 
filed at K.iraya j^olice station indicated 
that she had attempted to commit mur- 
dei Nevertheless, she w.is leleased on 
bail and nothing else was he.iid ot the 
case. 

Faghtecn-year-old Amar Adhikari 
hiid much the same experience in Sep¬ 
tember 1988. He incurred tbe wrath of 
his employers when he accidently start¬ 
ed the car and damaged it. Amarcndra 
Singh Ball, his employer’s son. alleged¬ 
ly tortured him and pushed him ol'f the 
seventh Boor ol a building on Hastings 
Park Road, Calcutta. Bali was later 
arrested. 

Fortunately, not all servant-employer 
relationships are fraught with tension. 
Some people are lucky enough to have 
caring servants like Bela Das (22), who 
risked her own life to save that of her 
employers On 5 April, 1991. five armed 
men broke into the Chakraborty house 
in Calcutta and began ransacking the 
place, while the residents cowered in a 
comer. Bela, who was washing clothes 
in the bathroom, made her way to the bal¬ 
cony with remarkable presence of mind, 
tied her sart to the railing and climlxid 
down. She then raised the alarm and the 
intruders were nabbed. She said later 
about the incident' "I thought if I didn’t 
risk it, houdi (her mistress) and her two 
sons might be in danger." 

It is incidents such as these th.at inspi¬ 
re trust in people. And trust is not so bad 
either, as long as you have verified the 
antecendents of your help, and inlormed 
the local police of who you have hired. 

But even then, be sure not to leave the 
keys hanging on the almirah door. It 
doesn’t do to tempt people 
unnecessarily. • 

Rmportmdty Shmftiuat All/Calcutta, 
Mona Barbhaya/New Dalhl and 
Davlaa Datt/Bombay 
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’fAftAPADA BAMERJt 


REViEWj ggMMBMMMi 

Rhyme and reason 

By a popular poet and a distinguished diplomat 


City of Joy 


Sunil Gun^opadhyay 's paeans 
to Calcutta 

A good poetry translution is an unmiti¬ 
gated pleasure. And that is exactly 
what this book is. A better translation ot 
Indian poetiy would be hard to find 
That may sound presumptuous from a 
person who doesn’t know Bengali. But 
if a book of verse can stand on its own 


feet in its translated form, that is good 
enough. One need not look over the 
shoulder at the original all the time. 

A shallow foreword by Allen Gins¬ 
berg, who talks more about Gango- 
padhyay’s lioo/c than his muse, docs not. 
paniciilarly help matters. But the good 
thing about gwxl poetry is that it can 
overcome many handicaps, including 
poor forewords. 

A packed density is the first impres¬ 
sion one gets of Sunil Gangopadhyay’s 
poetry. Stanzas packed with incidents 
and images, poems as crowded with 
people as Calcutta itself, ru'e the hall¬ 
marks of the book. And movement eve¬ 
rywhere. Gangopadhyay is not a poet ol 
stillness but of motion. In an isolated 
case, .solitude and silence may preside. 


while "six dear friendly .senses/and six 
kinds of vices" have to wait But basical¬ 
ly, his is a poetry of phenomena, ot mov¬ 
ing leflections 

"It in such intimacy, such proximiiy, 
one meets oneself, 

The unity of stone is blasted, the splen¬ 
dour of the river breaks. 

Achievement low'ers its eyes, a mila¬ 
ge of paradise desceiuls 

So many explanations, the many 
shivers of impermanence". 

City Of Memories 10 is a poem ol the 
streetwise, the hardy city dweller on the 


fringe who survives, the very salt of the 
urban world. For its empathy with .Sulei¬ 
man and his wife, Wah Ling from China¬ 
town, if for nothing else, is this poem 
memorable. 

Gangopadhyay has a love-hate rela¬ 
tionship with Calcutta. In City Of Memo¬ 
ries 25 Calcutta weighs on his chest like 
a stone. He will "work her ruin" and 
"elope with her to Haldia harbour". He 
finds her "a rare light in the mirror". Yet, 
he tells her he will "spread gunpow¬ 
der/within your breasts. One day I'll 
take/a lighted match to your loins". 

A fine poem on illusion is False 
Promises. Father and son peep in on a 
party of the rich, where gold-bangled' 
ladies arc showing off their wares. 
Father says: 


"You will see somuday, we too . 
Fathci IS blind now We never got to 
see anything " 

The last illusion is Banina telling the 
poet that one d.iy her "breasts will beco¬ 
me fragraiil as this perlume". They of 
course don't Nothing to worry about, 
Sunil Leave things as they are 'They arc 
probably betici that w ay 

One has to look rather niiruilcly for 
Haws Once in a while he overdoys 
things Foi instance, m a long and magni. 
ficent poem on his village, called A 
ftisioni Poitmit. he goes on and on 
about keiosene and its shortage till the 
reader gets irritated 

It IS sad how jinthologies ot Indian 
poetry in l•ngllsh continue to be titled 
The word 'hnglish' has to figure some¬ 
where III the title, ora thousand regional 
sworris would be unshc.ilbed from their 
vernacular scabbartls Hence we have 
titles like Imlo-Liiglish Poetry, or, as in 
the preseni case liuliim Flit’llsh Piieirv 
Siiiie 1050 An Aiuliolo^v, edited by 
Vilas Sar.iiig It has IN poets, with Mano- 
har Shelly, S.intan Rodiigues and Dar¬ 
ius Cooper as welcome new additions to 
the set But the omissions arc extraoidi- 
n.iry Vikram Seth is one. followed by 
Meena Alex.inder, Imtiaz Dharker and 
Su)ata Bhat, the last named having won 
the Asia Region Commonwealth Poetry 
prize in 1989 

The Indian muse is in good health, 
going by the p<K-try' m this volume. 
Returning to India from London, F.unice 
de Souza says: 

”1 want to touch this earth 
iind let Its fierce sadness 
blossom in my song". 

It is not often that you come across 
such intensity. Normally the Indian 
muse in the bnglish language remains 
"polite of speech, punctilious, guarded, 
kind". 

While a lot of the poetry included is 
good, a few things stand out. Not a poem 
has been included from Eunice de Sou¬ 
za’s second volume or Kainala Das’ last 
book, her Selected Poems, published 
half a decade back. Some of the poems 
look out of place in an Indian anthology. 
What IS a poem on Merlin, full four 



Gangopadhyay 
Isa poet of 
motion, not 
stillness. His 
stanzas are 
packed with 
incidents and 
images 
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HekiN. Oaruwalla 


MlWoHUS 




1. ttv i If Mt iru ■Ilf, hy Siiotl (jtirujop^uJhyay rinii‘,ltitcd by 
K-'tly.in f J.ty MacDoUfj^ll Ptibli*^! u-d Ijy Viking 

Pru H , ns 


Disarming charm 

'/'/;<■ iiH'inoirs of Rikhi Jaipal 

N ull- nmiillis ajio Riklii Jaipal, accom- 
plislicil diplomat, disarmament 
miin, pi'iiileni.in anil coiisideratf rricnd, 
e.ive me his book Memoir'), Of ,d 
lldtl l.ifc and asked me to icview it I 
told tiini I peneially did not review 
books bv mv Iriends and eolleagnes 
beianse on the one hand I could not 
make .in\ inlelleetual compromises and 
on the othei, did not wish to hurl them 
Rook ie\ lew mg appears a harmless and 
geiiile I ailing It is not It has its perils 
Now ill.It Rikhi IS no more (he pa.ssed 
.iw'.iy on 4 Novembei l‘WI aged 7.“!) 1 
am devoting tins column to hi.s rellec- 
live and aniiising book Its coneuinity is 
impressive, evident Irom the opening 
'•ell revealing paragraph. 

"'Wh.il yon run away from runs after 
yoir, IS an old Romanian proverb It has 
Iven true of my past It has caught up 
with me from lime to time, kept me com- 
p.iny lor a w hile and deserted me when 
my memoi-y weakened It has been nagg¬ 
ing me to leUil e.vpress itself. Time has a 
pitiless tendency to conquer memory, 
and before that proces.> begins I have let 
my past have its say. 1 have maintained 
towards It a semi-fVeudian tolerance so 
as to permit the revelation of only that 
which m;iy hold. .Some secrets must live 
and die w'lih me And so the title, Memo- 
nrs Of A H(ilj-/.ifc." The book is publish¬ 
ed hy Allied, who also gave us Jaipal’s 
three earlier books 

This one is replete with hon mots. 
Rikhi Jaipal also wrote verse, compos¬ 
ing amusing doggerels to keep hitn.scif 
awake while listening to interminable 


speeches at the UN. He spent the first .JO 
years of his life in Burma, where his 
father worked. Jaipal joined the Indian 
Foieign Service in 1048, after going 
through the strenuous vicissitudes of 
World War II. He climaxed his caieer as 
Secretary-General of the UN Conferen¬ 
ce on Disarmament. There, as elsewhe¬ 
re, he was held m high esteem. Harlier, 
he served as our ambassador to Austria. 
Yugoslavia and the UN and was numlx.‘r 
two in Mivscow in the early lOfiOs. 

Dunng his first spell at the UN in the 
mid-Hifiies, he was active m the Trustec- 
ship Council 1’here he encountered 
Krishna Menon, who was just beginning 
to make his international reputation, but 
already showing signs of narcissism. 
Menon was a mixture of simulated brilli¬ 
ance and genuine petulance He was a 


two daughteis. I’riya .ind Reshmi, 
whom he calls, "my onl\ links with hie". 

In the final chapter of tlie prose sec¬ 
tion (the second includes his poetic 
effort 1 he has quite mistakenly dismi.ss- 
ed his own achievement as a sound, lelia- 
ble and wise diplomat The lone is philo¬ 
sophical, cynical, weary "It is perhaps 
only III letirement that we fully realise, 
as 1 do, that one's working life's achieve¬ 
ments leeede rapidly into the oblivion of 
inconsequences and ii relevance. In lixik- 
ing back on my hie .ind work, I .im disap¬ 
pointed with the l.ict, according, to a 
scientific discovciy, that most humans 
do not use more th.in I .*> to 20 per cent of 
their biain power H.id I known this 
earlier, I might have e,\eried myself 
much less, for I have the odd feeling that 
I had needlessly laved far more than 20 


Jaipal’s book is 
amusing and 
elegant of 
expression, 
replete with 
bon mots 


bully and, like all bullies, felt pathologi¬ 
cally insecure. Rikhi was not m his inner 
circle and no self-respecting person 
could have been Of him, Rikhi has writ¬ 
ten, "I was not one of his favourites, and 
I think he realised that 1 preferred to 
keep my distance I certainly found it 
hard to work for him but the reward lay 
in learning from him the dos and don’ts 
of how to operate in the UN. His saving 
grace was his own discovery, Arthur 
Lall, his affable antithesis, who was an 
expert in picking up bits and pieces of 
Humpty Duniply and puliii.g him back 
on the wall". 

I had no idea that Rikhi was given to 
subdued melancholy. He has dedicated 
his memories to his wife. Sheila, and his 



percent of my brain power " 

Rikhi laipal did iiiuch good and 
colleagues and fiieiids will miss I 
solely • 

K. Natwar Singh 
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Nripen Chakraborty: all shook up 

Where’s the party? 


The CPI(M) in Tripura seems to he disintegrating, 


riic jrnHiiKlswell svas 

(licic hill the c\pU)- 
sinn w.is uiiexpecicd. 
The eoniplainl about 
"lack ol inncT-paiiy 
clcniociacy " liax bcxii 
a l.iitiiliai cliar^e at 
vat tons levels ol the 
CPUM) 111 Tripura, 
hut the mass lesipnalions ol about l.‘'0, 
pat t v memheis. meluclinp some I'ront- 
laiikinj: intellectuals, in early November 
look the ( PKVI) state leadership by sur¬ 
prise It seas an asalanehe that has hit 
the parly seiy hard and if the epidemic 
spread,s. \ce are m lor a lot ol trouble." 
adimiied a senior party leader. 

I'he slide started with an aboilive 
attempt to lame ihe central 
Aitartala local committee, which had 
been \ocal m its criticism of the state 
leadership on a host of ideological and 
t.iciical quoMicans since I^IS.S. With over 
1.^0 party lumbers, most of them mili¬ 


tant. this local committee was ciucial to 
the (’PI(tVl) in Ihe state capital ol 
Agartala The local coininillee has lais 
ed the the c|uesiion ol "lack ol innei pai- 
ly democracy", "growth ol biiicaiiciacy 
within the pait>". "dependence ol the 
parly on theadniinislialioii"anil "piomo- 
tion ol a |iersonalilY cult" since IdKS 
After Ihe parly was ousted Ironi power, 
die criticism veered to a "weak pai ts cen 
lie" and "lack of resistance to the Icrioi 
unleashed by the (’oiigresst I )-Tl '.kS alh 
aiice." The central Agartala local com¬ 
mittee was a lirm advocate ol "organis 
ed lesisiancc" and opposed paily leader 
Nri|ieti Chakraborty's advocacy ol 
"spoiilaiieous popular upsurge", w hich 
they described as a "daydream" "'Hie 
slate party leadership has been reduced 
to i.ssuing statements and writing letters 
How can tl\e parly absolve ilsell of the 
responsibilities of resistance to terror 
and expect the people to organise an 
upsurge? Then what is the role of the par¬ 


ty. w hy should it be there?" said Piirosat- 
lam Koy Baiman, one ol the leading 
intellectuals ol the local committee. Tit¬ 
tle lealising that though the stale party 
leadciship, spearheaded by Politburo 
member Nrtpen (’hakraliorly. might be 
weak-kneed m meeting Ihe "terrorcam¬ 
paign of rongress(l)", it could steam- 
roll dissent within the party. 

In October, the pro-Nripen faction 
manoeuvred the elections to the 
('PI(M)'s Sadar divisional committee to 
elbow out four prominent parlymen.vele- 
ran peasant leader Saroj Chanda, (he 
founder secretary of the CPI(M) in the 
state. Surojii Qiakrabarty. a prominent 
(’I'I'L! leader and head of the union in the 
Tripura Jute Mills and Dhiraj Guha, a 
Iront-ianking youth leader and secretary 
of the central Agartala local eommiliee. 
All the four arc major opponents of the 
Nripen faction. Chanda is a top-notch 
ideologue and a non-Stalinist, the other 
three find Chakraborty's handling of the 
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Let’s operate 

The army is deployed in Punjab 


party and its mass Ironis "too leiidal" lor 
their liking. 

A master practitionci ori'actional poli¬ 
ties. Nripen ChakraboHy decided to 
move fast. Too last, as ii turns out Dlii- 
raj Giiha was charged vtith alleged mis¬ 
behaviour with the wife of a party s) mp.i- 
thiser and suspended without Ix'ing giv¬ 
en the opportunity to respond to the chai- 
gcs. Guha's followers, upset at the high¬ 
handedness of the party leadership, held 
extensive discussions witli senior dissi¬ 
dent leaders and decided to take the- 
plunge. Ninety-nine parly iiiembeis, 
including eight olfice-beareis of the cen¬ 
tral Agartala local lommiltee. resigned 
t'/i nuissc on 7 November, followed by 
SIX others the next day four days Liter. 

party members, including two mem 
beis of the Kamnagai local comniitice. 
resigned their patty membeisbips In a 
deal indication that they might float a 
separate party, llie dissidents formed a 
"November Kevolution Celehiatioii 
Committee" .S.iid the committee's con¬ 
venor Suio|it Ch.ikiabarty "We will 
have to fill up the lacunae cicaled by the 
growing ideologieal bankruptcy ol the 
CIM(M) leadeiship m fripui.i and we 
will have to h.ive a platfoim Hut flow 
we will go about it is something vve .ire 
yet lo decide " The dissidents .ire ele.nly 
expecting .1 ma|or exodus fiom the 
Cf’KM) alter the st.ite party coiileience 
III December Ihey have leasoiis to be 
encoui.iged with the way things li.ive 
gone 111 Agartala Ol the ‘X)() odd parly 
membeis in the Agartala area, about 1 50 
have submitted then lesignatioiis Kiim- 
blings of a major explosion against the 
paity leadership m Udaipur and some 
other divisional commiltees is in the an 
Theie are .strong indications that the Nri¬ 
pen loyalists are ganging up to diop 
Ajay Biswas, a foimer MP. However, he 
has a large luimbei of followers m the 
party’s employee front, the rripiiia 
.Kmployee's Coordination Committee 
(TliCC), and should he decide to vvalk 
out. the committee members may |Usl 
follow suit. "The THCC is the largest 
front organisation of the party and any 
major desertion from their ranks may 
affect other fronts," says a senior party 
leader close lo Nripen Chakraborly, but 
who disapproves of his raniiod style ol 
functioning. 

It IS quite clear that Chakialiorty has 
allowed matters to drift out of control. 
At this rale, the central party leadership 
might just have lo step in and reshuffle 
the deck. • 

SiMr Bhtumlk/Agartalm 


It s biggei It's got 
more teeth. It's the 
sequel Operation 
Rakshak Two has gott¬ 
en under way in Pun- 
|.ib .Accoiding lo 
army authoiilies. the 
PUNJAB iiiain objective is to 
seal the eniiie bordei 
with Pakistan Itoiii Kashmir to Kutch. 
lixiremists in Punjab too. had better 
vv.iteh out .IS the army .ilso plans to lake 
.iclion .igaiiist them 

I he dilleicnce between R.ikshak Two 
.ind R.ikshak One, its immediate jirede- 
cessor. IS that the Litter was piimaiily 1111 - 
lialed lo keep an eye on iniliiaiiis as well 
.is to boost soci.il intei.ivlion 

R.iksh.ik I wo has the b.ickmg of 



K.P.S. Oill: creating awareneu 


the stale administration, which in a noti¬ 
fication issued on 20 November, declar¬ 
ed all 1,1 districts of Punjab to be disturb¬ 
ed areas. This allows the army lo carry 
out searches without warrants, to cordon 
off any area and to arrest suspects. The 


opeialioii IS being |omily carried out by 
the .irniy and stale security Ibices The 
imuiig Is also meant to instil a degree ol 
confidence amongst the people ol Pun¬ 
jab III ordei lo cieaie a conducive and 
congeiii.il atmospheie lo holding elec¬ 
tions m the state, tentatively to be held 
by I.S l•ebruary. 

The army's rapid deployment has lite¬ 
rally left the state police n.it-footed .iiid 
nrarginalised A possible le.ison is that 
there have been an aLiiiiimg number of 
ie|H)rls provided by v.irious intelligence 
agencies which suggest that some sec¬ 
tions of the police force 111 .i\ lx‘ .ibetimg 
leriorist acts Perh.ips not out ol .iny real 
sympathy with the iiiiht.iiits, hut 
because of sheer |ieisoii.il gam Police in 
the state were taking advanl.ige ol the 
tense situ.ilion and indulging m exlui- 
tion, using lorce lo settle land disputes 
and .iiicsimg innocent [K’ople and leit- 
mg them off only allci being biibed to 
do so Although the state .Kimniisii.ition 
has been awaie ol the gonigs-oii loi 
some lime, no .iction h.is been taken 

file army, liowcvet, gives cieilii to 
the diiccloi geiiCi.iI nl pulivC, K P .S 
(iill. lor pointing nut die gi.iviiv n| the 
silualioii 111 the st.ite lo the Ceiilie (iill 
also made it cle.ir lli.it the |X)lkc .done 
would not be able to bring m.iileis uiidei 
coiilml which expl.iins the piesciicc ol 
the army 

ThereaiedfXfarmy conip.mies m Pun- 
tab at present, 2(),0(K) home guards, ,in<l 
about .‘v.T(KX) police personnel Add this 
lo die paramilitary forces alreaify m the 
stale .ind by rights, the mdiianis should 
be veiy much on the run At the veiy 
least, the exlieiiiisls will be loiced lo 
maintain a low piolde 01 move nil to 
adjoining si.iies In secuic liideoiils 

By deploying t!ie army m die stale. 
Piime Minister Narasimha R.io has 
made it amply clear that he intends to 
hold cleelions in Pun)ab. Although the 
militants never have leally enioyed any 
degree of populai suivport, their seeming¬ 
ly endless supply of weapons h.id the 
people seared. 

But what happens when the aiiiiy 
returns lo barracks'’ best, Opciation 
Rakshak Two can be called a shoil-leini 
solution. • , 

H. Shtuma/ChamUgarh I 
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A moral victory 


Biju Patmiik appears to he vindicated after the 
hv-e/ections 


centralion of ministers and the govern¬ 
ment maehmeiy was used to the lull in 
all the three eonstilueneies. As a matter 
of faet, the Dal's eleetioneering was far 
more cxfiensive than that ot its mam 
rival, the Congress(I). 

The Congress(l) only has itself to 



I I ^ I he lesulls ol the Ih 

Novemhei hy- 

ek'etions 111 Oiissa 
lia\e holsieied chief 
nimisier Hi|u Kit- 
iiaik's morale, whieh 

I i_- li.nl sulleied a seiious 

I selhack lollowmg the 

l.inata Dal's debacle 
III die lime pai liamcnlaiy polls. 
Ahhou;‘h the Dal h.is lost the Dheiikanal 
1 ok S.ihh.i seal to the ( 'ongrcss(l) which 
it h.ul won hv .1 hie m.tigiii in l‘kS‘>. ns 
sweep ol .ill ihe thiec Assciiihly seats 
h.is, .ici oidiii;' to il.e I ).il Ic.idcis. shown 
ih.ii ihe people ol ihe slate .ire still 
hehiiid the p.iits .iiid its le.itlei, I'atn.iik 
Ihe liiilh, howesei is that the Dal has 
mciels iiiaiM"i.d to lei.iiii these seals hy 
iiiikIi sm.ilki m.iigms ih.tn in the IWt) 
,\ssi iiihl\ elee lions I he sense ol ciipho- 
iia w ilhiii the I ).il ie-.nlled liom ihe l.icl 
ill,It the p.iiis h.nl le.ned it would lose ;i 
eoiiple ol ihein 

I’.iiM.nk .md Ins snppoiieis took Ihe 
Assemhls hspolls \eis seiioiisK in 
ordii to piove ih.ii Hi|n P.ilii.nk w.is still 
the "inulispnletl le.idei " ol ihesi.itc 
.\s loi Ihe lone I ok S.ihh.i se.ii, they 
put in less elloit I he\ wcie lesigiied to 
losiiie Ihe scat, know me ih.il the elciloi- 



200 not o ut 

The C( 'TC celebrates a long tradition 


N osi.ilgia llavonicil Ihe cloudy 
moiiimg ol I / Novcmhei ,il the 
C.ikuil.i Ciickel .md hoolh.ill C'luh's 
((’C'K’l syK.m l.iwiis, as .Sunil 
(iavask.ii and I'nion minister 
Mailha\i.io Seindi.i opened the hatt¬ 
ing lot the hull.Ill Semois .VI On the 
lield were the ('(.'I I le.im (the pres 
ent UK .11 nation of Ihe Calcutta 
Ciickct Cliih) and the nuileh was .i 
eelehtation of history, unwittingly 
created hy anonymous Hnglishmen 
III I'ehiuaiy I7d2 A yellowing cripy 
of the J.M-'ebrdtIry, I 'A)2. issue of the 
Madras CtHiii< i. lecoids the cricket 
club’s eiidiivouis. its matches again¬ 


st the colonials of Barrackpore and 
Dum Dum being evidence that it is 
the oldest cridket club outside 
lingland. 

On the walls of the CCFC’s cente¬ 
nary room are the memories of event¬ 
ful yesterdays: gleaming silver tro¬ 
phies, u bla/er of West Indian spin¬ 
ner Sonny Ramadhin, fading auto¬ 
graphs of former stars and photo¬ 
graphs of old masten>: the dour Dr 
W.G.Orace. the ^’father" of 
English cricket. Lord Harris, the 
English cricket captain, apd'our own 
Ranji, lyrical as cvi^. Afea bp the 
walls is the score-cprd'of ,the .j$!39 



BiJu Patnalk; not a bad showing 

ate would favour the Congress at the 
national level In fact, Patnaik said alter 
the results were aiinounecd that l.onl 
Jagannath wanted the Lok .Sabhti seal to 
go to the Congress(l), while he desiied 
him to rule Oiissa. 

Patnaik had planned his campaign car¬ 
efully. Knowing that he would be asked 
about his failure to fulfil the promi.ses he 
had made to them before the 1990 polls, 
paiticularly regarding a second steel 
plant in Oiissa, he kept away luiin elee- 
lioneeiing by going off on a thiee-week 
loreign tour. 

There was an unusually heas'y con- 


i. 


blame lot its debacle in the Assembly 
seats. 

That Ihe paily is a badiv (.luidcil 
house had become all loo .ippaieiii 
before the election. Union mmisicrfiiii- 
dhar Ciomango, who has icsigiicd liom 
the presidentship ol the Piadcsh Con- 
giess(l) Commiilce (PCC-li his 
lesignalioii IS yet to be .icccptcd ilioiigh 
—could baldly piovide the light tin list 
m the piiny's c.impaigning f’lomango 
lacked the authority aiul peisonahiy to 
persuade the local Coiigicssmeii to sink 
their dillerences. • 

Swada P. Nanda/Bhubanaawar 


Ranji Trophy final Bengal won. 
and Tom Longficld, the c.iptam, is a 
former president of the club Old 
timers like P.B. Dutia, a C.imbiidge 
Blue and Bengal's ciicket capliain. 
still remember the CCC's (otniei clu¬ 
bhouse; "the green and giacious 
Eden Gardens," handed o\ei to Ihe 
National Cricket Club in 1950. 

And the match? If Gavaskar was 
out, clean bowled for a duck, 
Farookh Engineer stroked the h.ill 
with familiar firmness, Sandeep P.iiil 
blasted away and civil aviation mini 
.stcr and cricket-baion (and also c,i|) 
tain of that Indian .Seniors XI) 
Madhavrao Seindia nudged his way 
to a fifty. Only the CCFC did Ix'ller, 
with G.R. Vi.swanath square-cutting 
with sparkle and the others chipping 
In to ensure a handsome victoi y. • 
t^^yChowMmy/Calautta 
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Independent initiative 


A notP-official enquiry commission is to probe Shankar 
Guha Niyogi *s murder 


AGITATION governments to bring 
the killers of labour 
leader Shankar Guha Niyogi to book, 
his wife, Asho, announced in Calcutta 
that a non-official enquiry commission 
would be formed to "expose the conspi¬ 
racy behind the murder". She was in the 
city on the last leg of her nationwide cam¬ 
paign lour, Bharat Yatra. 


After visiting Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra, Delhi and 
West Bengal, she told Sunday that eve¬ 
rywhere, there was a strong reaction 
against the Madhya Pradesh govern¬ 
ment’s "inaction". A Chhatti.sgarh> 
Friends’ Circle (CFC) has been formed 
with people from different walks of life 
to coordinate solidarity actions through¬ 
out the country. The non-official enqui¬ 
ry commission is being set up by people 
involved in the CFC. Journalist Kuldip 
Nayar, playwright Vijay Tendulkar and 
Justice (Retd) Durga Vidyarthiya have 
already agreed to be members of the 


commission. The Association for the 
Protection of Democratic Rights 
(APDR) has requested two retired High 
Court judges to join the panel from West 
Bengal. The commission will hold hear¬ 
ings in Bhilai. Raipur and Bhopal. 

The much-publicised CBI enquiry 
into Niyogi’s murder was, according to 
Asho, nothing to pin much hope on, She^ 
said that the central agency was being 
misled and the media fed with disinfor¬ 
mation in order to turn the needle of sus¬ 
picion away from the real culprits. None 
of the persons named in the f-TR by Niyo¬ 
gi’s colleagues have been arrested or 
interrogated yet. They include Kailaspa- 


ti Kedia, Vinay Kedia, Mulchand Shah, 
Navin Shah, B.R.Jain, Kuldeep Gupta, 
Vijay Gupta and H.K.Khetawa—all Bhi¬ 
lai industrialists and their associates. 

But Chhattisgarh continues to be in a 
state of turmoil, said Asho. About two 
lakh workers and peasants were taking 
part in the Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha’s 
agitational programme. "Sangharsh 
Yatra", and the movement was spread¬ 
ing to newer areas. The struggle was no 
longer confined to Bhilai alone, but poor 
and working people from othdr parts of 
India werejoining in, she said. • 
Nllmitfan DatU^Cmleutta 


Unrest in the 
hills 

Arunachal CM Gegong 
Apang faces dissidence 

B una Infighting in the Con- 
grcs.s(I) has become 
an accepted fact of 
life, regardless of 
■nfl where it takes place. 
HB But the differences 
ARUNACHAL that have cropped up 
PRADESH in the ruling Congres- 
s(lj in Arunachal 
Pradesh in something more than dissi¬ 
dence. Discontent had been mounting in 
the party against chief minister Gegong 
Apang for quite some time. But now it 
has culminated in an open revolt by a 
majority of the legislators. Apang, in 
spite of all his experience and expertise 
in warding off such challenges is finding 
it difficult in winning back the loyalty of 
his detractors. He has succeeded in 
neutralising the high command for the 
time being, and a final decision about a 
change in leadership has been kept in 
limbo. Both Lok Sabha members from 
the state, P. K. Thungon and Lacta 
Umbrey, in a joint letter cautioned the 
All India Congress Committee (AICC) 
president about the danger of a split in 
the party if the demand for a change of 
leadership in Arunachal Pradesh was 
not solved democratically and within 
the legislative party. 

The list of dissidents is something 
like a who’s who of the Arunachal unit 
of the Congress. Party president Omen 
Mayong Deori, the Speaker Lijum Roo- 
nya. Deputy Speaker C.C. Namchoom, 
Chera Talo, Thupten Tempa, Wangpha 
Lowang, Dera Natung, Komoli 
Mosang, Tengma Ngemu, T.L. 
Rajkumar—ail were signatories to the 
memorandum to the AICC seeking 
replacement of Apang by Mukut Mitthi 
as chief minister. 

Apang, however, took advantage of 
New Dellhi’s decision to look into the 
matter only after by-elections were held 
and reshuffled his ministry last month 
for political mileage. The plum portfolio 
of forests was taken away from Mukut 
Mitthi, who was given the non-existent 
sports and youth affairs department. 
From the distribution of portfolios, 
Apang’s strategy appears to be wooing 
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the Tirup-Chunglang laclion m the dissi¬ 
dent lobby. But the weighiage given to 
them has caused an imbalance m the poli¬ 
tical cqualion within the ministry and 
alienated those who had for long support¬ 
ed the chief minister. 

F or A pang, the problem has .started 
with the induction of Omen Mayong 
Deori as party president. She has been 
nuising the ambition of becoming chief 
minister since then, and constantly find¬ 
ing fault with Apang’s style of function¬ 
ing. Added to this is the opposition of P. 
K. Thungon, Union minister of state 
under whom Apang served as PWD 
minister before he succeeded in ousting 
him from slate politics. Actually it is 
Thungon who is masterminding the 
moves for a change of leadership 


Those originally represented to the 
high command include 2.1 Congress(I) 
legislators (including 13 ministers, the 
Speaker and deputy speaker), five asso¬ 
ciate members of the Congress Legisla¬ 
ture Party and three independent mem¬ 
bers officially supporting the goveni- 
ment, together constituting a compact 
group of 34 legislators in a house of 60. 

If there is no erosion of this strength, 
the dissidents are capable of forming a 
government on theirown without solicit¬ 
ing Opposition support. But Apang is 
trying to sow seeds of dissension within 
the rebel group on the question of leader¬ 
ship. Talks about the emergence of a lar¬ 
ger group with Omen Deori as leader 
instead of Mukut Mitthi arc m the air. 
Even if the rumour is without basis. 


0«coi4 Apang: hoMlnit on 

Apang, in a desperate move, last month 
decided to get rid of Omen Deori’s 
Pradesh Congress! 1) and formed a paral¬ 
lel Congress of his own—but this 
brought him a censure from the high 
command. The AlCC general secretary 
Rajendra Kumari Bajpai wrote to chief 
minister Apang on 7 October disapprov¬ 
ing the formation of a parallel commit¬ 
tee by him as ‘unconstitutional’ and 
directed him to desist from functioning 
through this committee. 

The chief minister is alleged to have 
run the state in a dictatorial and unconsti¬ 
tutional fashion, and to have indulged in 
expressed favouritism, nepotism and 
corruption regarding allocation of autho¬ 
rity tooftlcers and of plan funds. 


Apang is capable of exploiting it to his 
best advantage. But what is really distur¬ 
bing for him is the firm resolve by a 
large, group of legislators to sec him out 
of power at all costs. "To save the Con¬ 
gress in the state and the people of the 
state, Apang must go", the dissidents 
told the AlCC and made it clear that if 
the high command declined to act, then 
they would be compelled to act on their 
own. And that this is no empty threat is 
made clear by the two MPs who categori¬ 
cally told the Congress president that 
there was no scope for any patch-up with 
Apang and that the chief minister must 
accept the democratic way of keeping 
the party intact. • 

Mablllt CheuOlmry/^wthM 




S.C. Shukla: asMng qiiastions 

Changing 

hands 


The private sector is gifted 
a power project 

Where the Centre has 
been lagging, Sun- 
dcrlal Patwa’s BJP 
government in 

Madhya Pradesh has 

taken the initiative. 

MADHYA Privatisation of 

PRADESH certain industries is 

a talking point in New 
Delhi, but to date, little action has been 
taken in this regard. 

The state government, however, has 
decided to hand over its Rs 788 crores 
Pcnch power project of Chindwara dis¬ 
trict to Century Textiles and Industries 
Limited. The purpose behind this move 
was that the government was strapped 
for cash and figured that the best way out 
of the crisis was to turn to the private 
sector. 

Congress!I) opposition leader Shya- 
ma Charan Shulda commented that the 
move had been made with the by- 
elections in mind. The state government 
defended the decision by citing the fact 
that the Congress government at the Cen¬ 
tre was encouraging private investment 
in power projects. The BJP had simply 
followed ihe^Tentre’s game plan. 

But the power sector is a critical one. 
By handing projects over to the private 
sector, the government may well be 
admitting that they have failed dismally 
in providing electricity in Madhya 
Pradesh. • 

IIII.V. Khar/llm^Mir 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Ms Efficient, 
1991 

■ You see him everywhere, 
bn TV, in print ads — and in 
real life. The smart, efficient 
executive, distinctive in his 
pin stripes, punching data 
into his PC with the same 
elan with which he plugs a 
product or two on the small 
screen—a picture of suave 
self-assurance. But what you 
don’t see is the person who 
helps him to be that way; the 
silent, and equally efficient, 
secretary without whom our 
dapper executive would he 
as lost as that elusive file in a 
dusty heap. 

Till recently, the 
secretaries had been totally 
relegated to the background. 
I'hcy still are. excejM on one 
occasion every altei nale 
year when they lake turns to 
remind their respective 
bosses how very ’ 

indispensable they are. The 
‘Secretary of the Year 
Contest’ was first started in 
1987 by the National 
Institute of Professional 
Secretaries to "reaffirm the 
dedication t)t secretaries to 
their responsibilities and 
increase awareness of the 


role they play as part of a 
management team". 

This year, the contest was 
held at the Taj Bengal in 
Calcutta on 16 November 
amidst much fanfare. The 
competition is open to 
participants from all over 
India with five years’ 
working experience. The 
competitors have to take a 
written test, participate in a 
number of group discussions 
and personal interviews to 
qualify for the final round, 
where a panel of eminent 
judges chooses the winner. 


Sukesini Singamani of 
UNICEF Madras was 
crowned the winner of the' 
contest this year—an 
honour that includes a KLM 
ticket to 

Delhi-London-Amsterdam 
and back. 

Far from the 
madding crowd 

■ The Kerala government 
finally .sepms to have woken 
up to the commercial value 
of the stale’s innumerable 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


mnftSSOOFORCONTRISUtiOM 



B^V.Karanth 


Tinalnilincior 


BlHin 




picturesque waterways. And 
capital Thiruvananthapuram 
now boasts of its very own 
floating restaurant, Neeraja 
—the first of its kind in 
south India. 

Launched by the Kerala 
Tourism Development 
Corporation (KTDC), the 
.15-tonne, SO-scuter 
restaurant on the Veli lagoon 
is now allout about 200 
metres from the shore. 
Speedboats cstrry 
prospective customers to 
and from the restaurant and 
also take them for rides 
round the shallow 
backwaters of the region. 

The eatery, which has a 
1,000-litre capacity water 
tank and a well-stocked 
.nuxiem kitchen, has been 
done up in a way to preserve 
the ethnic ambience. And to 
top it all, the restaurant is 
kK'ated close to the palm and 
coconut-fringed lush green 
bunks of the lagiKin, thus 
giving it an atmosphere of 
peace and exclusivity — far, 
fur from the madding crowd. 

The prices are a bit sleep, 
though. But as the KTDC 
chief T. Bulkrishiiun puts it, 
"You don’t pay for the fiKxl, 
but the ambience.” • 



AWARDED: Rourkela^Mi nant, a Steel Authority 
0f India uhdeiudeing. the Sword of Honour for 1991 by the 
Briti^Sii&iyCpuflcil. , ■ 

India from25November. . 

APf’OINTED: Aahok Oa#ai, eminent economist, as the 
chlef-a^p^fflicconsuliant of the Uoipaltnance mimstty 

iMttnffpBbydieSiiprenwCoi^ . > ‘ 
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DIED: A«(AOjjB«Hfridoo».notedjtni 
secretary of (he pdhttl Club of India, oh'l; 
NewDdhi. Hswaa53. . 
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president of tlw ^rotntuii 
Committeebn li November in 
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» S friendship wUh someone fitmi ifte opposite se*.-.,,. 

IHlfy might develop towards the end of #iewedi. 

P|M Women will get new clothes. 

Gooddates: 1,5and? 
liueky nuniWrti S, 7 and 9 
Favourable directkmr West 

TAURUS (21 April— 10 May) . 

S * An ex^ltM week for love and roatnmoma) 

aff«&«.-You must think careiriily ^ consult your 
eldew b^» taking any important dwision. 
'lii^evelr, aH of you will havefmaneW problems. 

, A obangcof residence is likely. 
Gooddattpi;^3and5 
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progress steadily, but will li^y* a few probleHlS;^ ■ 
with their pertners. Somethin that you have beep 
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It’ftallliitlie 


■ Poor S.8. Chavan. 

Despite the home 
minister's best efforts to get 
'his son, Ashok, the ticket 
from Nandcd constituency 
during the recent by-elcc- 
tions, the Congress high 
command chose Surya 
Kama Patil us the party 
candidate. 

Now Chavan is trying his 
best to save face in which¬ 
ever manner possible. Hislut- 


HF.ARD IN MADRAS 

R. Nagarajan must ba tha only 
LITE man the police couM taka 
alive. 

A CYNICAL HACK ON THE ARREST OF 
FORMER TAMIL NADU HOME SECRETARY 



on behalf of the Dal. V.P. 
Singh has begun to promote 
Wasim Ahmed as the party’s 
leading Muslim leader. Ahm¬ 
ed has been put in charge of 
media relations and accom¬ 
panies the Raja on all his 
tours. 

The Mufti camp is said to 


be very upset about this deve¬ 
lopment. Sayccd's sup¬ 
porters insist that Wasim is 
but a small-time student 
leader from Aligarh and it 
makes little sense to catapult 
him to a position of national 
importance just yet. 

Especially when the Dal 



WitfH Moii wi i iiin* i ny >d b 


Indian Foreign Service officers in politics 


8.B. CiMVMi: tamily 
nurtton 

cst explanation—as given to 
his inner circle— is that he 
himself asked Ashok not to 
contest, on the advice of 
Sathya .Sai Baba. The god- 
man had told him that the 
stars were not in his .son’s 
favour at this point of time 
and he didn't want to tempt 
fate. 


CkKMiliyetotlie 

Mufti? 

■ The Raja seems to 
have perfected the art 
of alienating his paitymen. 
And after Ajit Singh, it is 
MuRi Mohammad Sayeed's 
turn to experience VP’s skil¬ 
ls. first-hand. 

Having decided that the 
Mufii was no longer capable 
of wooing the Muslim vgte 




□ 
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Mml Sfiankur Alyan He seemed to have made the 
right decision when he shone while the Congress was in 
Opposition. And when Rajiv gave him a ticket for the Lok 
Sabha polls over the objections of G.K. Moopanar, his 
future seemed assured. But post-assassination, his 
prospects have dimmed somewhat. Alyar will certainly 
make a mark on the ministry but the question is; when? 


K. Natwwr Slngli: He joined politics only with the 
1984 election but such has been Natwar's ubiquitousness 
that people already regard him as a senior politician. Going 
through a bad patch now but on the way to recovery. 


tyud ShtfMibuddlii: An outstanding career diplomat 
whose finest hours came when he advocated India's case 
with force and eloquence during the 1971 war with 
Pakistan. Shahabuddin’s behaviour after he joined politics 
has bewildered some of his old admirers but few can deny 
that he is on the up after the victory in Kishanganj, 


A.P. VwikirtMwaNran: A controversial foreign 
secretary who was frequently tired and emotional and 
whose language seemed more suited to a naval rating than' 
a career diplomat, Venkat became a hero because of the 
graeele$s andcHsgracefut manner in which Rajiv Gandhi 
fired him. His subsequent flirtation with polhics has beena 
massive failure, though; 


UttniMli BhiWNtari; He had everything gokig for him 
but a series of bad breaks worked against him. He expected 
a Rajya Sabha seat in 19w-’87 but didnt get it and had. to 
be content when Satlsh Sharma appointed him Lt. 
Governor of Delhi. Then, at the last election, he demanded 
a Lok Sabha ticket from Delhi though everyone knew he 
would lose. Since that defeat, has kept a low-profile; even 
Chandra Swam! has not been able to help hifn. 


has a perfectly aclequair 
Muslim leader in theMufli; 


Gang of Nine 

■ The latest organisa¬ 
tion to attract the 
wrath of the BJP is the nine- 
member committee of M.J. 
Akbar’s Anti- 

Communalism Forum. 

The.se days, most BJP 
members take particular 
pleasure in venting their sple¬ 
en at this body, with Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister 
Kalyan .Singh going to the 
extent of dulling it the 
'Gang of Nine’. 



W^J. f Ud bwn tfcr—t i n g Wi n 

Kalyan Singh had includ¬ 
ed this description in his ori¬ 
ginal speech to the National 
Integration Council. But, 
eventually, better cotmcil 
prevailed and he had the 
phrase deleted. • 
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HRARD ATCONGRHSS HQ 

Considering that he made it such 
a prestige Issue, the Amethi 
by-election should have been 
V.P. Singh’s bye-bye election. 

A PARTY MP 


9 


Dial a vota4}ank 

Rajcsh Pilot's efforts 
at projecting himself 
as the new messiirh of the 
Indian Ai.uim continue. 

Not content with holding 
massive farmers rallies in 
the capital, the Union mini¬ 
ster of state for communiea- 
lion has evolved a new sche¬ 
me to woo his rural consti¬ 
tuency. Pilot has decided to 
set up a radio telephone in 
every village of the country, 
where the telephone facility 
is not available. 



Palssh Pilot: farmers’ 
loader 

Mill where will Pih.'t get 
the necessary resources for 
this entire exercise? He’s not 
telling, but his supptmers 
have little doubt that the 
minister’s ingenuity will 
extend to solving this pro¬ 
blem as well. 


The Captain’s 
campaign 

a Now that he has won 
the Amethi by- 
election, Captain Satish 
Sharma intends to honour 
the memory of his dead 
fnend Rajiv Gandhi in a 
unique manner. 

The gtKKi Captain will 
take the sand of 
Sriperumbudur—brought to 
Amethi by the local Con¬ 
gress bard. Jagdish Piyush, 
who conducted a padayatra 
from the assassination site to 
Rajiv’s former constituen¬ 


cy—^and distribute it all over 
Amethi. on what he calls 
‘Rajiv raths’. 

vSharma also intends to 
build a Rajiv Temple for 


National Integration in Ame¬ 
thi, to commcmiirate Gandhi. 

Apparently, the Captain 
meant to do this much 
earlier, but decided to wait 



Satish Sharma: 
tampla-bulldlng 


until the Amclhi by-election 
was over—he didn’t want to 
abuse his friend’s memorf, 
by using his name for politi¬ 
cal gain. 


Divine 

intervention 

The BJP now has a 
new enemy in the Con¬ 
gress: Union minister for 
power Kalpnath Rai. 

Recently, BJP MP 
Rajendra Agnihotri met Rai 
to ask him to help install a 
Iranstbriner in nis constituen¬ 
cy. The minister was less 
than forthcoming. All he 



reply 

wSlild say, with a .sneer play¬ 
ing on his lips, was: "Why 
don’t you shout 'Jai Shri 
Ram' and get the transfor¬ 
mer ' through divine, 
intervention." , ’ 

The’MP left soonafteKjP 


B A R O M E T L 



The reshuffle: who could be affected 

Matttiavelnh Solankl: From all accounts, 
completely out of his depth at the foreign ministry. Inspired 
leaks from the usual 'sources close to Narasimha Rao' 
suggest that the Prime Minister is disappointed by 
Solanki’s performance. So, he will be probably be shifted 
out of South Block but will have to get another senior 
position. 






Madhavrao Scindia: Caught in a bind When Scindia 
got the civii aviation portfolio, his acolytes let it be known 
that the great man deserved better. So, he will welconie an 
upward shift. Except that the moment he leaves the 
aviation portfglio, his proteges (including Air India's Yogi 
Deveshwar) wifi have to adjust to a new regime, which may 
not be a problem unless ihis legitne is lun by—you 
gubssed it!—Captain Satish Sharma. (See below.) 

Satish Sharma: The good Captain believes that he 
deserves a ministry for the following reasons: a) he is one 
of the few Congress MPs from Uttar Pradesh; b) he has 
been an MP for many years now, even if this was in the 
Raiya Sabha: c) he helped make Narasimha Rao Prime 
Minister; d) he was close to Rajiv Gandhi; e) he has vast 
administrative experience having run the aviation and 
revenue ministries from behind the scenes during Rajiv's 
term,' 

But he has a problem. Rao will probably offer him 
something like aviation, which suits Satish's interests 
except, that as aviation minister he wilt no longer be able to 
pose as the man who realty runs the country from behind 
the scenes. 

P. ChldwnlNmuii: He should have been a Cabinet 
minister to start With, but Narasimha Rao played safe and 
gave him minister of state rank, even though he had 
independent charge of commerce. The argument was: in 
what way was Chidambaram more deserving than Panja or 
Kalpnath Rai? 

In recent months, however, the longi-clad. 
Harvard-returned technocrat has grown closer to Rao and 
has performed creditably in hisministry. Will this be 
enough to guarantee a promotion to Cabinet rank? With 
most Prime Ministers it would be. But with Rao. one is 
never sure. 
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CLASSIQUE FROM TITAN ; MARKS OF DISTINCTION. 



\x is easy to tell the stylish from the 
'mundane. But to distinguish the truly elegant 
from the merely good'-looking takes a keen eye. 

An eye which, quite naturally, is drawn to 
Titan's Classique range. Where 18 and 23 carat 
duplex gold plating and fine leather combine to 
create a timeless appeal. And give you sleek 
watches of inspired elegance. With designs 


ranging from the revival of the great classics to 
contemporary statements of style. 

The Classique range forms a part of Titan's 
international collection of over 400 fine quartz 
watches. Each backed by the Tata assurance of 
reliability and a two year guarantee. 

Classique from Titan* Elegant expressions of 
class distinction. 
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TITAN 

QUARTZ 
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A BRAND OWNED 
BYI.T.C. LTD. 
made in INDIA 


SISth® rater and tobacco perfecfly matched 


Wills Hlter set the filter trend in cigarettes 
lonK years atfo. Today it^s still the finest. ^ ^ 
In taste, in satisfaction. Hand-picked Virginia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make it 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, 
then stayed with it. 
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The oil In your engine works much Uke 
the blood in your body which Is 
conllnuously pumped around a netwoik 
of large and small tubes and comes 
bock to be revitalized and filtered. Uke 
blood, a good oil has to keep (lowing 
without clogging or choking, that may 
cause heart attacks or engine seizure. 
Small wonder then, that millions of 
people around the world depend on 
Costrol OTX to exterKj the life of their 
engine and keep It fighting fit. The 
International formula of CosftolCTX Is 




engineered to protect your engine 
through thick and thin, rnonth offer 
month, under engine conditions 
ranging from Arctic cold to the sizzling 
engine heot and at pressures rtmging 
upto ten tons per square mch. 

That’s why we call Coitrol ®TX 
formulation, a liquid Engineering' 
marvel - the Bfeblood of your engine. 
Use Costrol ©TX.- a superior SF/CC 
multigrade engine oil and be assured 
j of silent, smooth running and longer 
I engine Hfe. 


C^mlBTX 


Woi 'd Cnsmpron Lubiscants 












CXJVERSTOftY 


1II0TV 

f«voliition 

The world is coming to your 
television screen. 


1 

0 
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FOCUS 




Tea, timber and 

on 

Why the ULFA is against 
big business irt,A$sain. 






15 


Foaow-up 


Hie return of 


The abducted Romanian 
iHp^mat B back home, 

snWy. 


48 


OBiTUARY 


FifoddleMerouiy 

( 1940 - 1991 ) 

The first Pars! to be an AIDS 
victim denied he was either. 
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■ Now that Rajiv Gandhi is 
no more, it is high time that 
the Congress tore itself away 
from the Nehru-Gandhi 
legacy. Narasimha Rao is 
leading by example in pay¬ 
ing virtu^ly no attention to 
those who owe their political 
existence to Rajiv Gandhi. 

By doing so, the Congress 
is being given a totally new 
look where the people of 
India are the primary 
concern. 

- Ratan Daa, Cuttack (Ortaaa) 

hOirS ■ Sonia Gandhi’s refusal to 

- contest from Amcthi was a 

I »- u.' .u wise decision. She is politi- 

nt.ghting m the Congress would have 

party was expected after ^cen lost in the hurly-burly 
Kaj.v Gandhi s a.ssas.s.na- ^ 

non 17-23 ^ 

Novemter). However. Narasimha Rao to assume 

Prime Minister Narasimha 

Rao has evei^thing under of any undue 

amtrol. He has managed to interference. 

do so by not paying much Unfortunately, Chandra 

attention to the so-called 

^ . r , u u ■ Minister. He is a man of 

The cotene feIt that their ^^^^tful reputation and Rao 

proximity to the tormer woulddo well to distance 

Prime Minis er would stand 

them in goixl stead for many possible 
years to come. But this has p g 

not been the case. (Maharaahtra) 

It is good for the country 

ingencral and the Congress ■ The sooner elections for 

. party in particular that Rao the party posts are held, the 

has assumed full control of better. Only then will the 
siffairs at the Centre. Nehru-Gandhi legacy be 

C.A Nagandra, Bangatora completely erased. If elcc- 
(Karnataka) tions are held, the Congress 

(From our filoo) Rao with Raliv Qandhl: movliig away from a I 


I nfighting in the Congress 
party was expected after 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion (/fry'ivw/io.’17—^23 
November). However, 
Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao has everything under 
c'crntrol. He has managed to 
do so by not paying much 
attention to the so-called 
coterie. 

The coterie felt that their 
proximity to the former 
Prime Minister would .stand 
"them in goixl stead for many 
years to come. But this has 
not been the case. 

It is good for the country 
ingencral and the Congress 
. party in particular that Rao 
has assumed full control of 
affairs at the Centre. 

GiR. Nagandra, Bangatora 
(Karnataka) 


can be truly called a democra¬ 
tic party. 

As for people like Arun 
Nehru, it is just as well that 
they have not been allowed 
into the Congress. If so, they 
would have carried on their 
destructive brand of politics 
which would have conceiva¬ 
bly led to the disintegration 
of the Congress party. 

R. Raman, Madraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ What Narasimha Rao 
lacks in charisma, he makes 
up in his ability to control 
unruly partymen. The Con¬ 
gress is full of leaders and 
would-be leaders. Each of 
them have different points of 
view on assorted matters and 
all are trying to make them¬ 
selves heard. 

Partymen should stand 
behind their leader, in this 
case Narasimha Rao, in 
order to increase their share 
of the popular vote in future 
general elections. 

Ahmad Khan, Patna (Bihar) 

I 

A political 
patriot 

A propos the fiery inter¬ 
view with Shiv Sena 
supremo Bal Thackeray, one 
has to agree with his conten¬ 
tion that as long as the hostili¬ 
ty between India and Paki- 
tofuey 




Bal Thackaray: atrong 
vtawa 

Stan exists, we should avoid 
playing cricket with that 
country ('7 will kick them in 
the pants". 10—16 
November). 

Though there arc people 
who will disagree, this is 
certainly much better than 
arousing tensions among 
communities when the sta¬ 
kes are only the result of a 
cricket match. 

I am fairly positive that 
there were a number of 
people who thought as I did 
on this issue and all of them 
must have heaved sighs of 
relief when the Pakistan tour 
was cancelled. 

AmItLolwal, Baroda (Gujarat) 

■ Bal Thackeray is not 
afraid of speaking his mind. 
However, his brand of poli¬ 
tics leaves much to be desi¬ 
red. By forcing the cancella¬ 
tion of the Pakistan tour, he 
has unnecessarily mixed 
sport with politics. 

He should have demon¬ 
strated his feelings on the 
subject in other ways and 
through a more appropriate 
forum. 

It goes without saying that 
Bal Thackeray is a very 
powerful man, at least in 
Bombay. 

JawatdHaq, Aligarh (Uttar 
Pradaah) 
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Solutions in 
sl^t? 


T he Centre’s new propo¬ 
sals to solve the Kashmir 
problem is a welcome initia¬ 
tive in that direction (Winter 
of discontent, 10—16 
November). But before that, 
the government must first set 
its own house in order. There 
seems little use in even hold¬ 
ing talks with the militants or 
blaming Pakistan for aiding 
insurgency in the state. 

There are several ways to 
tackle the growing discont¬ 
ent among the Kashmiri 
population. Encouraging pri¬ 
vate investment and creating 
new jobs could be the 
answer, for it is mostly the 
frustrated unemployed 
youth of the state that have 
taken up arms. 

Pradipta K. Pal, Bhubanaewam. 
(Ortaaa) 


is meaningless. Particularly 
so, after it has already been 
shown on the nationd 
network. 

Sanjay Khan has been 
granted an undue privilege 
while Shankar Nag’s serial 
was not even allowed to be 
dubbed. Khan is yet,to pay 
compensation to the rela¬ 
tives of the victims who peri¬ 
shed in a fire while shooting 
was underway. 

Perhaps the decision to 
allow the telecast of his seri¬ 
al was a political one. It 
could be called a reward of 
sorts for his supporting the 
ruling party during the last ’ 
general election. 

B. NItyananadaBao, Taapur 
(Aaaam) 


Loud and clear 


An undue favour 


jgangalorc Doordarshan’s 


Pdecision to telecast a 
dubbed version of The 
Sword ofTipii Sultan is 
unfortunate (The trouble 
with Tipu. 3—9 November). 
Repeating the telecast, albeit 
a Kannada-dubbed version. 


N arasimha Rao 
did India proud 
at the Commonwealth meet 
in Harare (High in Harare, 

3—9 November). Many had 
felt that no one would be able 
to fill Rajiv Gandhi’s shoes, 
but Rao proved otherwise. 
His forceful presentation of 
the issues impressed the 
leaders present at the summit. 

After a lapse of three 
years, India is finally making 
itself heard. 

Suraah Kumar, Udipl 
(Karnataka) 


A •MM from TIpu SvMmrcontrovonial, again 




VleHma of tlw liquor tragadyrwIie’atoMaiM? 


Lack of controls 


I ndia’s drug control policy 
is a contributing factor to 
the liquor tragedy in'New 
Delhi (Black Diwali, 

17 —23 November). Lax 
controls on drug manufactu¬ 
rers allows them to literally 
get away with murder. Spuri¬ 
ous drugs are manufactured 
and prescribed at will. 

A more rigid drug control 
policy should be enough to 
prevent such tragedies from 
taking place in the future. 
Arta Mlahra, Cuttack (Ortaaa) 


Temple politics 


A yodhya is the jewel in 
the crown of the state of 
Uttar Pradesh (Theattack! 

10—16 November). Any 
acts that desecrate the sacred 
sites there should be condem¬ 
ned. It is the bounden duty of 
all MPS and MLAs to bring 
the situation under control. 

If there ever was a country 
that could be called truly 
secular, it was the India of 
yesteryears. Sadly, that can¬ 
not be said of our country 
today. 

Even ten years back there 
was no such thing as a Hindu 
fundamentalist but the past 
five years or so have given 
rise to this peculiar hard¬ 
core as well. The future 
looks bleak fm* Indian poli¬ 


tics—and full of dogma and 
narrow-mindedness. 

Sharat Kumar, Ranchl(Blhar) 


Scapegoats 

I nstead of rewarding the 
brave men who carried out 
their duties so honourably 
for India as part of the IPKF, 



TIm iPKF: honourabto 
ratrmrt? 

politicians made the gene¬ 
rals who served in Sri Lanka; 
the scapegoats for blunders . 
they had committed while 
coming to a decision on the ' 
Sri Lankan Tamils issue 
(The curse of Sri Lanka, 27; i 
October —1 November). 

The army was in no way 
to blame for the military 
fiasco in the island, it was 
simply bad foreign policy to 
have interfered in another 
country’s internal affairs, 
even with their consent. But 
somehow the right people 
aren’t paying for those 
mistakes. 

Jamaakutty. A., Mangalora 
(Karnataka) 
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Citizen Duinlop 


Some hearts never grow old. Experience grows. Expertise matures. But the drive never flags. Nor 
the ambition to see what's ahead. To improve. New ideas. New plans. Fresh thinking. Ounlop 
has traditionally been a trailblazer. For India. For her people. Todays it's as young as ever. And 
yearning to explore new fields. To go ahead. To grow ahead. 

Ounlop India ia expanding into truck and bus radials. Backward integration plans include tyre cord 
and carkon black manufacture. Dunlop ia diversifying into aporta goods, sportswear and leisurewear, 
apart from a vast range of export lines. In 1990-91 Dunlop earned over Rs.60 crorea in foreign 
exekange for India. Orew to achieve a turnover of more than Rs. 600 crores aftd contributed around 
Rs. 200 crorea in taxes and duties. Dunlop employs a workforce of over 9,500 today, and it 
generates work for over a hundred thousand more. Poundations fora quantum leap into the future 
for Dunlop. And India. 


Pledged to keep India ahead. Always ahead* 










GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


__ KHUSHWANTSINQH _ . 

Mother Valikanima 


As I bent lo>v to touch 
her feet, she hauled 
me by my shoulders 
and took me in her 
embrace. She kissed 
me on both sides of 
my chest murmuring 
”Namo SHivaye, Namo Shivayel" It was 
a warm, sensuous hug: I h^ to hold 
back my tears. She addressed me as 
mmna for son, my wife mor (daughter). 
Both of us were a lot older than her par¬ 
ents. This was the 36-year-old Sadhvi, 
worshipped by millions of her devotees 
as Mata Amritwandmayi. To her fellow 
villagers of Vallicava, she is Valimma. 

Vallicavajies along the Arabian Sea- 
coast on the Cochin-Trivandrum high¬ 
way. The route is marked With red flags, 
pictures of Karl Marx, Lenin and Stalin; 
this is communist country with its base 
in Alleppey. About 20 miles south of 
Haripad, you branch off to the right. 
This is Lord Krishna's country presided 
over by Ma Amritanandmayi. The road 
ends at a broad canal. You hire a boat to 
take you across to the math. 

While I waited for the appointed time 
for darshan, Narayanan of the Malayala 
A/anorama briefed me on Mata’s back¬ 
ground. She is the second daughter of a. 
family of eight children belonging to a 
caste of fisher-folk. She was bom on 27 
September, 1953. She was a precocious 
child and was able to talk when only six 
months old. And run around before she 
was two. She went to school, studied up 
to class V and then she found she knew 
more than was required for class X. She 
gave up. She was wayward and often 
went into, trances. Her parents got tired 
of her. She moved over to her uncle. She 
fell out with him and her aunt and decid¬ 
ed to live on her own, making her ends 
meet by stitching clothes. 

She was an uncommonly attractive 
girl and many suitors sought her hand. 
By then she was fully absmbed in wor¬ 
ship and meditation. She also saw her¬ 
self as Konya Kumari and decided to 
stay unmarried. Sonw of the many 
young men who were drawn to her, took 
vows oi Bnhmacharya and stayed on 
with her. Needless to say, much gossip 
and scandal was spnai ^toutdte goings 
on in this tmah. She ignored it Many 
miracles are attributed to her, bow she 


turned water into milk, gave tidsi leaves 
to fishermen to get more than their usual 
catch; how while in a trance she was 
declared dead for eight hours. She no lon¬ 
ger indulges in performing miracles. 
Her chief miracle as I said before, is the 
enormous warmth which oozes out of 
her body. 

My first question to her was, "How 
can one overcome the fear of death?" 
Her answer was translated for me: 
"Body is physical and must perish on 
death. But life continues. It is like an 
electric bulb which fuses but the current 
continues. If you cut your finger, it will 
not heal by simply looking at it. You 
have to apply m^icine to it. If you fear 
death, find the means of overcoming 
that fear. Anyhow, why do you ask me 
questions to which you know the 
answers?" 

"I ask because I do not know. I do not 
believe in life hereafter because there is 
no evidence to support it," 1 replied. 

"You cannot totally rule it out,” she 
continued, "in any case, it serves a use¬ 
ful social purpose. You tell a child that if 
it lies, it will go blind. It is not true but a 
useful ploy to keep it on the path of truth." 

"There may be some justification to 
keep the illiterate masses on the right 
path by frightening them of consequen¬ 



ces. But that does not apply to a thinking 
person. I am quite happy to admit T do 
not know’." 

She smiled — she smiles most of die 
time — and replied, "It is not only 
through personal experience that you 
realise everything. You have to accept 
the experiences of sages and rishis who 
train themselves to attain mystic know¬ 
ledge. Take a simple example. Mix 
sugar with white sand. You will not be 
able to sift one from the other but an ant 
will unerringly take the sugar and leave 
out the sand." 

I changed the topic, "I don’t need God 
to make me good. We cui abstain from 
hurting others without believing in God." 

"Denying God is like'lying on the 
■ ground and spitting to the sky. The spit 
will only fall on your face," she replied 
gendy but firmly. 

"If there is God, tell me why bad 
things happen to good people?" She 
replied, 'To the God-fearing, it is fate; it 
is punidunent for evil deeds done in past 
lives. To the non-believer, it is an acci¬ 
dent. If a child is bom blind, the believer 
will ascribe it to sins committed in its pre¬ 
vious life; the non-believer to some hor¬ 
monal deficiency in the parents." 

One of my security guards interrupted 
the dialogue, "Mata, do you believe in 
heaven and hell^" 

"Heaven and hell are here on this 
earth. You do something bad and your 
conscience will make life a living hell," 
she replied. 

We had taken more than the time allot¬ 
ted to us. I moved myself up from the 
marble floor and touched her feet. Once 
more she took me in her embrace, kissed 
me tenderly murmuring, "Namo Shi- 
vaye! Namo Shivaye!" And once more, I 
had to hold back my tears. As I turned 
round, I saw a sallow, bloodless faced 
European girl who had been standing 
like a marble statue at the door take out 
ice cubes out of a flask and gently rub 
Mata’s face, lips and arms with them. I 
was told that every encounter Mata had 
with people raises her body temperature 
to dangerous levels. She tdces'on their 
ailments and sins on herself. Having 
been an inveterate sinner all my life, she, 
must have required a lot of ice cubes to' 
get rid of the fever that contact with me 
must have brought on her. • 
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MAKE AN INTELLIGENT MOVE 










EXEMPT YOUR 
CAPITAL GAINS FROM TAX 

INVEST IN 




CAPITAL BONDS 



Long term capital gains from the sale of land, buildings, Jewellery, shares etc. attract Income Tax. But 
there is a way out. Invest in IDBl CAPITAL BONDS, keep your capital intact and earn interest too. 

• Hemds a\ ailable at par thruuglioiit • Exemption upto Rs, 5 lakhs from • At the investor’s option, interest | 

the year Wealth Tax under Section 5(1) for the full period of i years cati S 

• Exemption from tax on Capital < ’‘'•c) ^ad with Section 5( 1A) of be paid in advance on discounted 

Gains under Section 54F. of the Wealth Tax Act, 1957. basis. 

Income Tax Act. 1%1. • Interest at 9% p a. payable half • No deduction of tax at source. 

• Income tax benefit under yearly. • Qutstation cheques accepted and 

Section SOL. • Investments by Non-Resident cost of collcq|ion borne by IDBI 

Indians also accepted 

ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


W ^ For further details contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager 

WtS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBI Tower, Cuffe Parade, Bombay 400 005 Tel: 218 9111/21 


for the full period of .5 years can 
be paid in advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at source. 

• Qutstation cheques accepted and 
cost of cOllcq|ion borne by IDBI 





























OIL, TEA AND 





Why the ULFA is against big business in Assam 


t’s a land of paradoxes. Oil, tea 
and timber should have brought 
the region prosperity but it's only 
a minority that has really bene¬ 
fited The lush green tea gardens 
and the neat colonics ol the giant public 
sector undertakings in Upper Assam pre¬ 
sent a striking contrast to the poverty 
and unending misery of the people in the 
rural areas. It’s not very difficult to 
understand why the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA) chose this area 
as its operational headquarters There 
was no dearth of money in the oil and tea 
rich districts of Jorhat. Sibsagar and 
Dibrugarh. And the glaring economic 
disparity provided the militants with the 
ammunition it needed to fire the imagina¬ 
tion of the locals. 
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In fact, ovci the past one year, the 
ULFA leadership has been lighting the 
might of the Indian Army not with guns 
but with a far more potent weapon: the 
campaign against big business mostly 
controlled by the non-Assamese. "It’s 
really a psychological battle that we are 
engaged in. Or why else would it take 
two operations and more than 4(),(XK) 
men to track down a handful of mili¬ 
tants’.'" asked a senior army man engaged 
in Operation Rhino, the massive army 
exercise against the ULFA. And two 
months after the operation began, the 
lesiilts arc there forall to see Only a frac¬ 
tion of the money that the militants had 
collected through extortions has been 
recovered, an insignificant number of 
weapons have been seized and not many 
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Its future conditions. 

Thet^iHonj^i Wascotxluctedjn 
early April this year in tea grow¬ 
ing ateas of JoriM^ '’Tiitsulda. 
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of the ULFA’s top leaders have been 
apprehended "The trouble is that we arc 
not fighting insurgency. It’s a peculiar 
urban terrorism that we are up against. 
The only way out would be to counter 
the misinform.'.tion campaign of the 
ULFA," admitted a brigadier in charge 
t)f the army offensive in Jorhat district. 


pathetic attitude of the of the estate 
managers who mostly come in from 
outside Assam and investment made 
by planters from their profits. Probab¬ 
ly as a result of these perceptions, a 
majority of those interviewed felt ' 
that the tea industry in Assam Should 
be nationalised so that the profits 
could be best utilised for the beo^its' •; 
of the Assamese. . 

The survey also noted that vbry .' 
few people actually beKeyt^ the tea 
industry’s c}ai.nt eptaving irbinve^ ^ ; 
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The truth is that not much of what the 
ULFA leadership had to say about the 
prevailing: situation in Upper Assam 
isn’t altogether wrong. Or even biased. 
There is no dearth of pt>tenti.tl. the area 
is industrially iich but job opportunities 
are limiied to the outsiders Take the pro¬ 
sperous tea industry, for instance. 


Htore than one-#nd-a-haif times the 
profits in the state. 

The poll also served to hi^light 
die dissatisfaction of the masses over 
the number of Assamese employed 
in the tea gardens. While adtmtting 
tlwt trained management waS neces¬ 
sary, mo^ respondents felt that plan¬ 
ters could employ more Assamese in 
their gaidens. 

^ Unwittingly perhaps, the survey 
eomrmed what the ULFA legder- 
ship has been crying itself feoarre 







T he tea gardens in the three Upper 
Assam districts of Jorhat, Sib.sagar 
and Dibrugarh together account for 
more than half of the country s tol.il pro¬ 
duction. But the ULFA’s argument is 
that the industry has done little towards 
the development of the stale The reason 
being that most ol the gardens are cither 


over: that tea barons were unsympa¬ 
thetic towards the pcojrie of Assam. 
Most of those interviewed felt thtita-s 
outsiders, the tea estate executives 
were incapable of uiidmtanding the 
psyche Of the Assam^; 

The industry .can however leke 
heart from die fact thM more than 5® 
per cent of those polled still consider 
them to ^ the.biggdst contributor to 
fjie state exchequer despite other 
major local litdti^cs ^— oil, timber 
and silk. The <dt sector came second. 
Among t|ie q^nion’makers, 41 per 
cent thottl^t^thefea Industry was 
doing a good job wWle 32 per cem 
voted for the oil sector. 

When asked to detail spedfie cm- 
tributions made by the tea gardens, 
most respondents mentioned employ¬ 
ment! generation followed by reve¬ 
nue/export earnings^ Lesser number 
of people mentioned jhe 
industry’s efforts to fund.sot^ wd>' 
fare schemes in the.atafet.INkttrt^ 
roads and bridges* t^enlog hosiritila-' 
and devtio^ 
oMinioadosi. facilities- .Samcf’ 


owned by multinationals or individuals 
who do not belong to Assam. What's 
more, such u perception is generally sha¬ 
red by a majority of the masses. A sur¬ 
vey conducted by the Indian Tea Associ¬ 
ation (ITA) 111 the state (set- box) reveal¬ 
ed the following. 

• that the people believe a lot more 
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Assijnicse should be employed by the 
lea garden owners; 

• that a majority of the masses thought 
that the tea garden managers were 
unsympathetic to the state’s people; and, 

• that the industry should be nationalis¬ 
ed so that the profits are best utilised for 
the development of the state. 

In fact, the campaign that the tea 
industry was pumping profits out of the 
state found a lot of takers. And there • 


wasn't much popular opposition when 
the ULFA forced tea garden owners to 
contribute huge sums to its "war fund". 
,And there wasn’t any condemnation 
when ,Surrendra Paul, the Calcutta- 
ba.sed proprietor of the Assam Frontier 
group of gardens, was gunned down 
near Dibrugarh in April 1990 by ULFA 
militants. 

Tea officials, of course, vehemently 
deny most of the ULFA allegations. But 


they are nevertheless taking a fres]) look 
at the industry and re-shaping its strate¬ 
gy. Informed Dheeraj Kakati, the zonal 
secretary of the Assam Branch of the 
Indian Tea Association (ABITA): "It’s 
not true that the tea industry hasn’t done 
anything for the state. Just take a look at 
the figures. The tea bushes cover an 
approximate 6.2 per cent of Assam’s 
land and supports 20 per cent of the sta¬ 
te’s population." Kakati, however. 


























admitted that there was an urgent need 
for the industry to "be more open in its 
dealings. So far. wc were an insular lot. 
Thus the general impression that the 
industry was unsympathetic towards the 
people of the state and that the tea gar¬ 
dens were islands of plenty". 

There is yet another edg^ to ULFA’s 
opposition to the tea industry. As the 
MARG survey revealed, there was 
always a simmering discontent among 



The common perception 
Is that the army Is not the 
answer to the UUPA 
problem. Mrs Gupta and 
several other Oil India 
officials admitted this. 
Even rich timber traders 
were sceptical of the 
army prosence 


the people over the employment in the 
tea estates. The militants quickly cashed 
in on it and gave it a chauvinistic turn; 
the ULFA maintained that as far as the 
top positions were concerned, the Assa¬ 
mese were getting a raw deal. Argued 
Kakati, "Trained management is neces¬ 
sary in the gardens. And where is that 
among the people here? But we are 
beginning to recruit more and more 
locals in responsible positions." 

The industry, perhaps, doesn’t have 
an option here. The killing of Surrendra 
Paul was enough to instil fears in the 
minds of the non-Assamese managers 
and staff. Today, very few skilled hands 
are willing to make the uip to the tea gar¬ 
dens of As.sariv And many have already 
packed their bags and taken the flight 
out of the state. "Though I won’t call it a 
managerial drain, yes, we have lost 
many brilliant people in the past one 
year," admitted Kakati, who administers 
54 gardens in Jorhat district and the 
adjoining areas. 

I f the tea industry has been the target of 
the ULFA's campaign, so has the oil 
sector. At Nazira, the eastern region 


headquarters of the public sector Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission (ONGC), 
company ofTicials are a terrified lot. 
Five months back, ULFA militants kid¬ 
napped six ONGC men. All happened to 
be non-Assamese. Two were killed, 
three arc still in custody and only one 
was fortunate enough to be released. 
Panic spread and uncertainty loomed 
large over ONGC operations in Upper 
Assam. There was a spate of transfer 
rcque.sts, especially from the officers 
who had come in from outside the .state, 
and the ONGC authorities found it 
almost impossible to find replacements. 
.So desperate was the situation that there 
have been cases where officers posted-in 
Nazira have actually chucked up their 
well-paid jobs. 

The ULFA’s grouse against the 
ONGC is really the same as that against 
the tea industry. While the company was 
pumping out millions of tonnes of preci¬ 
ous crude from the oil fields of the state 
every year, the Assamese were getting 
little in return. In fact, the hostility again¬ 
st the ONGC has a long history. Even 
during the Assam agitation during the 
late Seventies, it was the oil sector 
which was hard hit. The ONGC and the 
Indian Oil Coiporation (IOC) premises 
in Nazira and Noonmati were under 
siege as All Assam Students Union 
(AASU) activists sat in a dhama outsi¬ 
de. When matters came to a head, the 
army had to be called in to break the oil 
blockade. 

Since then, the oil sector has been the 
target of all major and minor agitations. 
Thus, when the ULFA began scouting 
around for an issue to instigate the 
people, the ONGC was the obvious vic- 
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tim. Said Mool Chand. the regional 
director of the ONGC: "Since the ULFA 
.<>tcpped up its activities, we have been 
forced to cut down production by 25 per 
cent. Today, more than the real threat, 
it\s the feeling of insecurity among the 
employees that’s proving difficult to 
fight. We are providing escorts to all 
' staff going out into the oil fields, but 
that’s no answer. I hope something is 
done quickly." 

O il India Limited's (OIL) complex at 
Dhuliajan presents an obvious con¬ 
trast. Though the area falls within the 
ULFA stronghold of Dibrugarh district, 
security inside the OIL premises hasn’t 
been beefed up. And unlike the ONGC 
employees who venture out of the Nazi¬ 
ra town.ship only with escorts, the OIL 
employees move about freely. And the 
reason i*fiot very difficult to fathom. 

Since OIL is headquartered within 
Assam —“ the chairman sits in Delhi but 


the company has its registered office at 
Dhuliajan—the public sector undertak¬ 
ing is looked upon as a local company. 
Moreover, unlike ONGC, most of the 
OIL top posts are manned by Assamese. 
Explained a senior OIL official: 
"Though ONGC and OIL are both cen¬ 
tral government outfits, there’s a basic 
difference. And it’s got to do a lot with 
the perceptions of the people. While 
OIL has taken care to project itself as a 
company belonging to the state, ONGC 
has always kept itself aloof. 

Perhaps, the authorities have realised 
their folly and have begun belated 
efforts to counter the ULFA propaganda 
that ONGC is an alien to Assam. The 
company has already begun a special 
drive to recruit more locals—and many 
of them in key positions. After all, if 
OIL can do pretty well with Assamese 
officers, why shouldn't the ONGC? 
Such a line of argument is being put for¬ 


ward by more and more central govern¬ 
ment undertakings and establishments 
operating out of Assam. 

P erhaps that’s the only insurance 
against chauvinist outfits like the 
ULFA. Ethnic feelings ruti so deep in 
Assam that even if the army or a political 
solution bails the state out of the present 
chaos, the problem is bound to surface 
sometime or the other. It’s perhaps a 
legacy of the Assam agitation. 

Even senior aimymen operating in 
the state admit that the forces could at 
best push the ULFA problem under the 
carpet. "You shouldn’tcomparethemili- 
tancy in Punjab and Kashmir with the 
prevailing atmosphere in As.sam. The 
ULFA leadership is much more intellig¬ 
ent and what they have already done for 
the people is commendable," remasked 
a senior army personnel. 

Such a perception is shared by the 
majority of the locals. "While 1 do not 
approve of its tactics, I think the ULFA 
has done a lot of good for the people. 
Before, the tea and oil people used to 
look down upon the locals — they were 
treated with contempt by the rich traders 
who exploited them. Can they afford to 
do such a thing today?. The ULFA has 
certainly made the people aware of their 
rights. No army can ever wipe out the 
ULFA," remarked J.N. Saikia, a hotelier 
in Dibrugarh. 

That the stick is not the solution and 
the army will have to pull out sooner 
than later is a realisation that is slowly 
dawning upon the people in the ULFA 
strongholds of Upper Assam. Even Mrs 
Gupta, the hapless wife of the kidnapped 
ONGC official S.S. Gupta, is sceptical 
about what the security forces can do. 
While talking about her husband’s 
abductors, she .said, "My only hope is 
now that they will release him. After all, 
they are asking for something and it’s 
better that the government settles the pro¬ 
blem across the table. Force will achieve 
nothing. I have been here for many years 
now and I know the situation well." 

Everybody (hen is talking about talks. 
The ULFA leadership now seems keen 
to negotiate peace. Chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia, too, has softened his 
hardline appcoach. And despite pronoun- 
cemoits to the contrary in public, the 
army will only be too happy to pullout. • 

R^at^ehlmtilNMaA. 

Qoldii^ ^ Jcrtmt,SH>Bagar,Nagka, 
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Hie return of Radu 


The abducted Romanian diplomat U back home, safely 


III am Radu," the man said 

■ when asked to identify 

■ himself. The perplexed 
police constable zealously guarding the 
Lodi Estate home of the kidnapped 
Romanian charge d' affair, Liviu Radu, 
was so shocked that he just tamely let (he 
diplomat in. 

It was one of those wonderful ironies. 
The Romanian diplomat, who had been 
kidnapped 48 days earlier on 9 October, 
had finally returned home, only to find 
that the security guard at his own 
doorstep did not recognise him. 

There was more. The government had 
launched a massive manhunt for Radu, 
using all the resources at its command. 
The incident was, after all, a major 
embarrassment for the Indian 
government (this was the first time that a 
diplomat had been kidnapped in India). 
But despite all that effort, Radu finally 
came home on 26 November, 
unesconed and alone in a taxi from the 
New Delhi railway station. 

The Romanian diplomat, who has 
been in India for the last 30 years, 
arrived in Delhi from an undisclosed 
destination in Punjab in a second class 
compartment at 10.00 am. Addressing a 
press conference later in the day, Radu 
said that he did not know the station he 
took the train from. The only thing he 
pould state with some certainty was that 
he was released at 11.00 pm the previous 
day and took the train soon after. 

According to the police, Radu had, in 
ail probability, taken the Jhelum 
Express, which leaves Jammu at 7.20 in 
the evening and pas.se.s through two 
small stations — Mukeria and Dasna— 
at around 11.00 pm before reaching 
Jalandhar at 12.45 am. Which is 
consistent with the time when Radu 
boarded the train. 

What happened before and after that 
is uncertain. Relating the sequence of 
events, the cherubic, bespectacled 
diplomat said that he had been probably 
kidnapped by six men and taken to a 
small apartment about 15 minutes away 
from where his car had been stopped 
(near Lodi Gardens). He was kept there 
till 16 October and taken to Punjab after 
that. Radu added that he yvas taken to 


areas around Jalandhar and Ludhiana. 

Once there, the 53-year-old Radu, 
who is also a heart patient, said that he 
was looked after well, being supplied 
with medicines regularly and given 
enough reading material to keep him 
occupied. Besides the daily newspapers 
in English, he was also provided with 
literature on the Sikh religion! 

Beyond these details and describing 
the experience as "interesting and 
novel", Radu was remarkably 


(he.se questions are not yet forthcoming. 

One section maintained that the 
militants had released Radu on their 
own accord. Most of the militaiH groups 
have a significant presence abro^ ami 
the killing of a foreign diplomat would 
have ruined their reputatiem, 
particularly becau.se they constantly 
talked about the violation of humut 
rights by the Indian government. And, 
the Indian government could, at any 
rate, scarcely afford to release the killers 



OiMMCtion 
malntaliMd that th« 
milKaiitoliad 
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groupohovoa 
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thoirroputatlon 

RadU Wlttl Me WHO: and lOlkWMi 

circumspect, stating emphatically that of General Vaidya in exchange, 
he had little idea of what his captors Official sources who briefed the press 
spoke about because he did not know the in the capital said that ISI had 
language. This is somewhat strange masterminded the entire operation and 
considering the fact that Radu has Daljeet Singh Bittoo of the All India 
studied in India, and should be having a Sikh Students Federation had carried it 


working knowledge of Hindi and out. They went on to add that Balwinder 


Punjabi. 

The Radu kidnap drama threw up a 


Singh Heera, based in Germany, had 
maintained regular contact over the 


host of questions. Was the diplomat telephone with the captors and that 
released unconditionally as home intelligence agencies in India had 
minister S.B. Chavan maintained in intercepted the messages. The sources 
Parliament? (Four separate groups had also added that the ISI was unhappy 
claimed responsibility for the with the way the kidnapping was 
abduction. Later, the Punjab militants handled. 


demanded the release of Haijinder 
Singh Jinda. Sukhdev Singh Sukha and 
Nirmal Singh, charged with 


Whatever may be the truth, one thing 
by now is clear. Political kidnappings 
have become an effective tool in the 


assassinating General Vaidya.) Or was hands of the militants and, given the 
there some kind of a deal with the deteriorating situation in Punjab, 


militants which was finalised in a 
foreign country? Could the Pakistani 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) have 
engineered the kidnap? The answers to 


Kashmir, Assam and other troubled 
states, such incidents are only going to 
increase. • 
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India in fia$nents 

Emotional balkanisation is gradually tearing the nation apart 


At a time when 
historians are jostl¬ 
ing and scheming 
for control of that 
annual jamboree, 
called the Indian 
History Congress, 
it may seem singu¬ 
larly inopportune 
to raise 

fundamental academic issues. So vitiat¬ 
ed is the ideological climate in the so- 
called "centres of excellence" and so 
intense the intolerance of honest dissent, 
that dialogue has become next to impos¬ 
sible. Rarefied debate, a traditional featu¬ 
re of academia, has become a thing of 
the past and been replaced by a mindless 
war of petitions. More so. when the con¬ 
flict is centred on the emotive issues of 
communalism and secularism. 

Nevertheless, at the great risk of stok¬ 
ing the fires, it is necessary to refer to a 
brave new debate that has been initiated 
by Gyanendra Pandey, arguably the 
most erudite historian from the "subal¬ 
tern” stable. The debate is signifleant 
. not merely because of Pandey’s easy 
familiarity with contemporary historio¬ 
graphical trends, but brcause it has a 
direct relevance to the bitter war of attri¬ 
tion that is raging throughout the politi¬ 
cal arena. Lest the contemporariness is 
mi.sconstrued. let it also be stated at the 
outset that Pandey—unlike many of his 
distinguished colleagues in history 
departmentsis neither a pamphleteer 
nor on the Babri Masjid Action Commit¬ 
tee’s panel of "experts". And, while 
undeniably left-wing, he is refreshingly 
free of the .sectarian mindset that mar the 
writings of Indian Marxists. 

Taking as his central concern "the dif¬ 
ficulties of writing the history of .sectari¬ 
an violence", Pandey’s article. In Defen¬ 
ce of the Fragment: Writing about 
Hindu-Muslim Riots in India Today 
(Economic and Political Weekly, 
Annual Number, March 1991), argues 
that, "Hi.storiography has elevated the 
nation-state...to the status of the end of 
all history." He criticises historians for 
"attributing a natural' quality to a parti¬ 


cular unity, such as India, and adopting 
its ‘official’ archive as the primary sour¬ 
ce of historical knowledge pertaining to 
it". 

P andey further argues, "Indian intel¬ 
lectuals have tended to celebrate the 
story of the Independence struggle 
rather than dwell on the agonies of Parti¬ 
tion." He also offers a powerful critique 


of the tendency "to reduce t^e lives of 
men and women to the play of material 
interests, or, at other times, to large 
impersonal movements in economy and 
society over which human beings have 
no control". This tendency, he points 
out, is particularly marked -in activist 
journalism of the "secular" kind, the 
kind that, as we have recently observed, 
links every riot in Varanasi to inter¬ 
nal dynamics of the handioom sector. 


The problem, suggests Pandey, "Is 
that the emphasis placed upon these fac¬ 
tors often leaves little room for the emo¬ 
tions of people, for feelings and percep¬ 
tions — in a word insufficient room for 
agency." 

Pandey, of course, does not carry his 
argument to its logical conclusion, 
being quite naturally hamstrung by the 
"progressive" dictum (articulated so 


well by Professor S. Gopal) that the ‘'test 
of (secular) success was not what the 
Hindus thought but how the Muslims 
and other communities felt". But extrica¬ 
ted from the difficult language of the 
historian and the perverse inclination to 
disregard Hindu sensitivities, the obser¬ 
vation has profound ramifications. For a 
start, it suggests that it is unduly simplis¬ 
tic to regard every outbreak of violence 
as unwarranted intrusions by sinister 
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agents provocateurs upon the lives of 
decent, peace-loving masses. Sectarian 
violence, more often than not, is internals 
ly generated. Second, extending the 
logic of Pandey’s "subaltern" discourse, 
sectarian conflict is not separated from 
other forms of violence. It is a corollary 
to rebellion and a spirited assertion of 
anti-status quoism, fuelled no doubt by 
subjective perceptions of right and 
wrong. Other writers, notably Partha 
Chatterjec, have explored this theme in 
other contexts and Pandey appears to 
have extended it to a study of modem 
politics. 

The contemporary implications of 
these formulations are awesome. Unlike 
conventional "secular" writing that per¬ 
ceive the Ram Janmabhoomi agitation 


aspect of the popular construction of 
history, an arena where perceived humi¬ 
liation, bondage and pride ate central? 

True, the positive assertions of self- 
identity are inevitably garnished with 
inflammatory half-truths, local rumours 
and a terrifying dread of the "other". But 
under no circumstances can this awk¬ 
ward reality be obfuscated by the conve¬ 
nient Marxist explanation, "false con¬ 
sciousness". Where Pandey and other 
historians of his persuasion have enrich¬ 
ed our understanding of society is in dis¬ 
pelling the Stalinist notion of the "heroic 
mas.ses" untainted by ideological imper¬ 
fections. Like most others, the "masses" 
too are contaminated, a reason why viol¬ 
ence reaches such dizzying heights dur- 


political conclusions for the numerous 
sdmpradayik virodhi organisations that 
have mushroomed in the metropolitan 
centres, particularly Delhi, he goes total¬ 
ly overboard in his spirited denunciation 
of the "get-rich-quick consumerist mid¬ 
dle class and its rural rich allies". In 
attempting togivean autonomous sancti¬ 
ty to what he describes as the "frag¬ 
ments" of Indian society — "minority 
cultures and practices" — he disavows 
both the nation-state and India. 

The conclusion is by no means start¬ 
ling. Ever since the Nchruvian consen¬ 
sus lost its bearings in the face of a strir 
dent nationalist challenge aimed at reaf¬ 
firming Indian unity and creating a via¬ 
ble national identity, Indian radicalism 
has been at an ideological loss. Nurtured 
on a diet of anti-establishment, anti- 
Congressism, it could never reconcile 
itself to the grim spectacle of feigning to 
be the "real nationalists". The human 
rights industry offered temporary 
reprieve, but there were few takers for 
the lachrymose indignation on behalf of 
secessionists in Punjab and Kashmir. It 
is at this juncture that anti- 
communalism emerged on the scene. 

By positing the "fragments" against 
an insidious "mainstream", Pandey has 
tacitly confirmed what many have sus¬ 
pected all along: that behind the intempe¬ 
rate declamations against so-called 
majoritarianism, lurks a scheme for legi-. 
timising the emotional balkanisation of 
India. When Pandeyrails against an alle-' 
ged imposition of a Brahmanical cultu¬ 
re, he is not underlining the absurdities 
and dangers of cultural regimentation in 
a country like India. The defence of the 
"fragments" is a defence of the fragmen¬ 
tation of India, a plea for the uansforma- 
tion of the country into an anthropologi¬ 
cal showcase of fractious castes, sects 
and communities. For Pandey, the Ape-’ 
riences of the Julahas of Mubarakpur 
and Manzir Aashiq Harganvi in Bhagal- 
pur are not facets of despair in the diffi¬ 
cult task of creating a viable nation¬ 
state. They provide confirmation of the 
virtues of an atomised India. 

This thinly-veiled secessionism has 
to be confronted politically. But Gya- 
nendra Pandey should, nevertheless, be 
complimented for drawing the ideologi¬ 
cal battielines with such finesse and cla¬ 
rity. His seminal article should serve as 
an eye-opener to all those intellectuals 
who, like John Le Carre’s Rill Haydon, 
abjure nationafism for purely "aesthe-' 
tic" reasons. • 



as a generalised manifestation of what 
Jawaharlal Nehru dismissed as the 
"refugee mentality" (said to be synonym¬ 
ous with the "RSS mentality") and a deli¬ 
berate manipulation of religious sym¬ 
bols by the BJP-VHP combine, Pan¬ 
dey’s analysis suggest alternative inter¬ 
pretations. If "emotions...feelings and 
perceptions" are what motivates people, 
would it be erroneous to suggest that the 
movement centred on Ayodhya is an 


Though the human 
rights industry 
offered temporary 
reprieve, there 
were few takers for 
the lachrymose 
indignation on 
behalf of the 
secessionists in 
Puitjaband 
Kashmir. It is at this 
junctiu« that 
anti-communalism 
emerged on the 
scene 


ing communal riots. Overcoming a natu¬ 
ral. squeamishness. Pandey documents 
facets of the human trauma surrounding 
violence with great sensitivity. 

H ad Pandey concluded his "prelimi¬ 
nary statement" at this point, he 
would not have done any disservice to 
his reputation as a historian. Tragically, 
Pandey the activist got the better of Pan- 
dey the historian. In his anxiety to draw 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 



INDER MALHOTRA 


Beying calling 


But one shouldn 7 be too elated over Li Peng's visit to India 


Almost exactly three 
years after Rajiv Gan- 
dhi’s path-breaking 
Journey to Beijing, the 
Chinese premier, Li 
Peng, will be in New 
Delhi on a reciprwal 
rSH visit. It is a major land¬ 
mark in the chequered history of India- 
China relations, and not merely because 
that the previous Chinese Prime Mini¬ 
ster to come to India, Zhou Enlai — 
whose adopted son Li, incidentally, is 
— did so over three decades ago. The 
importance of Li’s visit lies in the fact 
that at a time when this country is under 


tremendous militaiy pressure across the 
line of control in Kashmir, peace and 
tranquility prevail along the India- 
China frontier, despite the vexed dispute 
over it. 

What IS more, all the signals emanat¬ 
ing from the Chinese capital are warm 
and friendly and indicative of China’s 
desire to expand the areas of agreement 
with India. However, one must hasten to 
add that any temptation to believe that 
all would be hunky-dory in our relations 
with China needs to be resisted firmly. 
There are clear limits to how far the Chi¬ 
nese are prepared to go and these have 
been evident during the di.scussions bet¬ 



Tho Importance of Li Pong’s visit lias in the fact that 
at a time whan this country Is under tremendous 
military pressure across the line of control In 
Kashmir, peace and tranquility prevail along the 
India-China ftontler 


ween advance parties from China and 
Indian officials. 

For instance, border trade between 
the two countries is being resumed and 
an annoucement to this effect is likely to 
be made during Li’s six-day sojourn in 
India. But the resumed trade would be 
confined to the frontier between UP and 
Tibet. The real route through the Nathu- 
La, through which bulk of the commen¬ 
ce has traditionally moved, will remain^ 
closed. 

Similarly, of the four consulates clos¬ 
ed down during the dark days of 1962, 
only those in Bombay and Shanghai will 
be reopened, not the ones in Calcutta 
and Lhasa. But here the fault is India’s, 
not China’s. In 1986, well before the 
renewed upsurge of discontent in Tibet, 
the Chinese had proposed the simultane¬ 
ous reopening of all four consulates. It 
was on the advice of the home ministry, 
which could be an euphemism for the 
intelligence community, that India baul¬ 
ked at reopening the Calcutta consulate 
and thus lost the opportunity of re¬ 
establishing Indian presence in Lhasa. 

Evidently, neither India nor China 
believes that the present conditions are 
ripe for clinching a boundary agree¬ 
ment. This issue of paramount importan¬ 
ce will, therefore, be discussed only 
briefly. Before Rajiv’s Beijing visit in 
1988, the Chinese had politely indicated 
that since India was not a nuclear power, 
there was no point discussing this mat¬ 
ter. This time on, the subject may come 
up if only because of the efforts to pro¬ 
mote a five-power conference on the 
nuclear question in South Asia and, 
more importantly, India’s concern over 
the reported supply of Chinese missiles 
to Pakistan. 

The key question is whether China 
and India can^oordinate their efforts to 
ensure that the new international order is 
fair and just. The best answer is: not like¬ 
ly. The Chinese like to act on their own 
and deal with the other permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council — whom 
alone they consider as their equals — 
directly. • 
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Vijaypat Singhania, aviator, 
photographer, industrialist, 
can’t help being a Raymond’s 
man. He’s the Chairman of 
the Company. 

His suit: 

“Microlite’ 
an exclusive 
blend of 
Extra Fine 
Merino Wool. 

You don’t 
have to break 
a world 
record to be 
a Raymond’s 
man. For that matter, you don’t 
even have to be a Raymond’s 
man. 

... but it helps. 


RapiondB 

Never say no to life. 
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ANY TIME IS 



Television is now a window to the world 


C all it the small screen if you 
wish, but there are big 
things happening on your 
television set nowadays. 
For over a decade, the win¬ 
dow of your box reflected nothing more 
than the maddeningly mundane mish¬ 
mash from Mandi House. 

No longer. 

Welcome to the world of ‘Indian’ 
television. 

A world of choice, variety and round- 


the-clock broadcasting — a world 
where any time is prime time. Tune into 
Atlanta, Georgia, for the latest develop¬ 
ments worldwide on CNN. Take in the 
newest English movies on the Entertain¬ 
ment channel. Bop to pop or tap to rap 
all through the night on MTV. And if 
you believe that the BBC is the last word 
on everything, look in on its 24-hour 
Asian region broadcast. 

The advent of satellite TV may not 
have changed Doordarshan yet, but it 



WHAT’S OW \ \ Hue 


CNN does the odd 
feature story. But its 
interviews and debates 
are probably the best of 
the non-news segment. 
The intense-looking Larry 
King does a wonderful 
call-in interview show and 
the gripping debates in 
Crossfire range from 
animated to plain 
acrimonious. 


The round-the-clock 
global news channel 
which caught the world’s 
attention with its Gulf war 


where Indian 
interest is low, such 
as baseball, rugby, 
motor racing and 
boxing. There is 
some attention 
paid to cricket 
though; next year’s 
Benson and Hedges 
one-day tournament in 
Australia will be fed live. 





coverage. Impressive for 
its reach and in-depth 
reporting: this channel is 
not boasting when it 
claims to be able to 
broadcast a major story 
anywher^ in the world 
within mi^ijles. On the flip 
side, the iKirfeit of news 
often renders the channel 
dullaridjiiDetittve- 


A must for sports buffs. 
The 24-hour channel’s 
coverage is excellent and 
much of it is live. The only 
drawback Is the 
concentration on sport 


Unwatchable, unless 
contemporary pop music 
is your scene. MTV does 
the odd concert end rpek 
documentary, but its 
staple is the music video. 
So, if you bop to pop or 









WnEKTAINMad 

The channel that 
promises something for 
everyone. Sitcoms, 
sedals, movies—in fact, 
anything that can pass for 
entertainment finds a 
place here. Many of the 
programmes are 
mindless, but if you don’t 
mind, then what the jtdiii 






























p has certainly changed the face of your 
I television set. So, don’t knock the box 
I — today, it is your window to the world, 
i Until this April, foreign television in 
I India was associated with CNN — the 
I network that grabbed the nation’s' (and 
* the world’s) attention with its coverage 
of the Gulf war. Since then, a lot has 
^ changed and a lot more will: 

I « The Hong Kong-based STAR TV 
offers five channels—all of them beam¬ 
ed in via the satellite ASIASAT. Of 
these, the latest is the BBC World Servi- 
\ ce’s increasingly popular Asian region 
' broadcast, which started up on IS 
..^vember. 

• Pakistan TV is slated to be 
broadcast via ASIASAT som¬ 
etime next year. While the 
programme content is not known, 
' the channel is bound to . be watch- 
‘ ed keenly in India if Pakistani tele- 
i dramas form a part of the package. 

• The French are eyeing the subconti- 


From 15 November, 
BBC Asian region service 
became the fifth STAR TV 




perhaps what 
really make this 

? channel worthwhile. 

The channel makes 
some effort to "cater" to 
Asian tastes. For 
example, Amitabh 
Bachchan on the Wogan 
talk show last week. He 
was referred to as 
Buchna, but never mind. 




channel to go on the air. 
You get Worfef A/ewsand 
Asian News by the hour 
and a whole range of soft 


THE CHINESE CHANNEL 

Frankly, this is all 
Chinese to us. 





If you haven't heard of 
this already, you’re 
probably better off. 


By moving the 
position of your dish a 
little, you could ‘tune’ into 
as many as 16 satellites 
today. 

For example, you could 
catchWoiidnet(a 
US-government 
sponsored channel). 
There is also something 
for more specialised 
tastes. If you think Ho Chi 
Minh City is where it all 
happens, try Vietnam TV 
on Statsionar 13. Catch up 
with the latest in the 
desert with Saudi TV on 
ARABSATdA. Or if 
Peking’s your thing, 
DEH-AI will tell you what’s 
cooking in China. 















NITINHAI 



a thar Abba s 

Director, Catvision 


"We are selling 
200 dishes every 
month as 
compared to 25 
over a year ago. 
Remember, the 
whole country is 
getting cabled" 


ncntal market and Canal France pro¬ 
poses In expand its global television net¬ 
work service to cover this region. 

• At the moment, there are 16 satellites 


whose footprints span India. Many more 
will be in orbit shortly and this means 
that even more transponders will be avai¬ 
lable for TV broadcasts. India's PTI TV 
is considering tying up with some NRIs 


(non-resident Indians) to broadcast on 
the only free transponder on ASIASAT. 
Western media baron Rupert Murdoch, 
again with the backing of NRIs, is plann¬ 
ing on hiring a transponder on a Russian 
satellite. 

So, although the pattern of TV view¬ 
ing has changed radically in India, 
remember that the revolution is not quite 
finished yet. 

• 

O ne result of the ‘invasion’ of our air 
space has been a proliferation of 
dish antennas. New Delhi’s Catvision 
Products Limited, one of the leading 
manufacturers of dishes. Hogs as many 
as 200 every month nowadays. vSays the 
organisation’s director, Athar Abbas: 
"The market is definitely growing. In 
the pre-Gulf war period last year, we 
used to sell as few as 25 dishes monthly. 
This, even though CNN was available in 
those days." 

Clearly, the variety of programmes 
that can be accessed now has been good 
for the business. Abbas believes that 
dish manufacturers will find their bigg¬ 
est market among cable TV operators. 


OWN YOUR DISH □ /s it n orth u? 


Y ou can have access to foreign TV 
channels in one of the two fol¬ 
lowing ways. You could buy your- 
selfasatellitedishorgetyourselfcon- 
nected from a cable TV operator who 
has one. 

Today, owning a dish (if you can 
afford it) is the preferable choice for 
a number of reasons. But a buyer 
should keep many things in mind 
before he exercises this option. 

S«l«ctkMi: The first step is to select 
the size of the dish you need. Basical¬ 


ly, dish size is determined by three 
things; a) the strength of the satellite 
signal you want to receive b) the area 
you live in and c) what you use it for. 

Satellite signals have varying 
strengths and the stronger the signal, 
the smaller the dish you need and 
vice-versa. For example, to receive 
CNN (which comes to India via Stat- 
sionar 12) generally requires a larger 
dish than STAR TV (which is trans¬ 
mitted by ASIASAT). This is 
because CNN’s signal is weaker than 
that of STAR. Where you live ought 


to also influence your dish selection. 
For instance, STAR requires an 8 ft 
dish (diameter) in all of India except 
the south. Here, as the signal is wea¬ 
ker, you would need a 12 ft dish. 

The third factor which determines 
dish size is the use you put it to. A 
dish meant solely for your own house 
is generally smaller than that for a 
multi-storeyed building. In other 
words, dish size depends on whether 
you need it for DTH (or Direct To 
Home) or SMATV (Satellite Master 
Antenna Television). 

TIm cost: An 8 ft dish — which is 
what you need for STAR TV in most 
parts of the country—co.sts anything 
between Rs 35,000 and Rs 40,(X)0. 
And a 12 ft dish between Rs 55,000 
and Rs 60,000. (These prices include 
installation charges.) 

You could Save around 25-35 per 
cent on these costs if you purchase 
your disIftTom the unorganised sec¬ 
tor. Recently, small-time fabricators 
have entered the business. Although 
their prices are attractive, you would 
be advised to' buy your dish from a 
reputed manufacturer. 
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"The demand for DTH (Direct To 
Home) dishes may not grow that radical¬ 
ly. Our future lies in CATV (Communi¬ 
ty Antenna Televisum). Remember, the 
whole country is getting cabled up," he 
says. 

It probably is. A recent study conduct¬ 
ed by ADMAR, the market research 
wing of the ad agency TSA-McCann 
Erickson, reveals that over 3.3 lakh 
households in the four metros (Bombay. 
Delhi, Calcutta and Madras) are connec¬ 
ted on cable. The estimated audience: 
over 16 lakh people. 

A fair amount of these cabled house¬ 
holds (over one lakh, according to the 
ADMAR study) have access to either 
STAR and/or CNN. This figure is bound 
to increase as more and more cable ope¬ 
rators are providing their subscribers 
with the dish option. In Delhi, for instan¬ 
ce, where cable connections arc increas¬ 
ing by a staggering 250 every day, as 
many as 58 per cent of cabled house¬ 
holds arc hooked to .STAR. 

The government appears to have reali¬ 
sed that it is no longer in a posi tion to con¬ 
tain the growth of cabXe/dish operators. 



Admits an offtcial of the information Until now. New Delhi's response to 
and broadcasting (I&B) ministry: "Even the challenge of foreign television pro- 
if the government wanted to ban dishes grammes has been two-fold, 
and cable TV connections, it is much too 

late." • It is considering measures to license 



Bigger dishes cost much more. A On a manual dish, the reflector has 
16 ft dish, for instance, goes for Rs to be moved physically. This is not 
80,(XX) to Rs 1.5 lakhs, depending on very difficult to do with smaller dis- 

whether it is manud or motorised. A hcs. Pertiaps that is why most 8 ft and 

motorised dish allows you to move 12 ft dishes are operate manually, 
the parabolic reflector electrically. 

Changing the position of the reflec- AdvMitaiM: A dish has a number 
tor is necessary to pick up different of advantages over the cable system, 
satellite signals — to switch from • It allows you the choice of seeing 
STAR to CNN, for example. the channel you want. Today, i^ost 
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dish operators provide only one satel¬ 
lite channel. TTiis leads to a common 
problem: X wants to see the sports 
channel when Y would rather watch 
BBC. 

• It is legal. The law does not prohi¬ 
bit the reception of a TV signal but its 
distribution. 

• It is the only option for those who 
live in places where tterc are no 
cable connections. 

DiMNivaiitivfM: 

• It is expensive. Why should someo¬ 
ne fork out upwards of Rs 35,000 for 
something he can have as cheaply as 
Rs 100 a month? 

• Dish operators can also provide a 
choice of channels. Ail that is requir¬ 
ed is the purchase of additional 
receivers, which cost around Rs 
IS,(X)0 each. Already, .some opera¬ 
tors have realised the importance of 
letting subscribers choose what they 
want to watch. In some parts of New 
Delhi, for instance, sub.scribers have 
access to as many as four satellite 
channels simultaneouiily. So, Why 
pay for the bother of installing your 
own diidi? 
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dish antennae and restrict the program¬ 
mes they receive from being distributed 
by cable. 

• It is also committed to throwing open 
television to private participation. The 
idea is to reduce the impact of foreign 
TV by creating a more credible and inter¬ 
esting alternative to Doordarshan. 

The upshot is that CNN. STAR and 
the future players in the global TV mar¬ 
ket are here to stay. 

B anning the use of dish antennae is 
something that is clearly ruled out. 
Some countries — such as Malaysia — 
have taken this step, but New Delhi evi¬ 
dently realises that with thousands of dis¬ 
hes already in use, any mtivc to prosen- 
be them would appear mala fide or 
smack of censorship 

Moreover, technological advances in 
the telecommunications industry also 
render the banning of dish antennae a dif¬ 
ficult business An 8 ft diameter dish — 
which IS used to receive STAR on C 
band transmission — may b*' easily 
detected But what happens when satel¬ 
lites transmitting on the higher frequen¬ 
cy Ku band start beaming towards 
India? All it requires to catch such TV 
signals IS a dish which is 90 centimetres 
in size. Already, countries such as Japan 
and the US receive TV programmes on 
Ku band — just by ptisitioning a tiny 
dish next to a window. 

As things stand today, the govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards dish antennae is 
somewhat ambiguous. The law requires 
that the user procures a licence and, until 
about a year ago, this was available from 
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MB minister 


Panja’s 
privatisation 
scheme owes 
more to the 
challenge of 
foreign TV than 
anything else 







the department of telecommunications 
(DOT). The licences stated that the dish 
could be used only to receive from Indi¬ 
an satellites; but this restriction, it 
appears, was to safeguard the govern¬ 
ment from royalty claims by foreign 
channels "We didn’t want CNN, for 
instance, telling us we had to pay sub¬ 
scription charges for letting people u.se 
dishes which could receive its program¬ 
mes," explains an official. 

DOT stopped issuing these licences 
around the time of the Gulf war. This 
was when CNN was at its best and there 
was a proliferation of dishes all over the 
country. Apparently, the government 



K.A. Varaoan 
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secretary, MB 
ministry 


"We felt that 
regional 
channels would 
be most 
appropriate in 
the light of 
India’s cultural 
and linguistic 
diversity" 


felt it needed lime to frame a policy regu¬ 
lating the use of dish antennae. 

Early this year, a committee headed 
by M. Damodaran, a joint secretary in 
the I&B ministry, recommended that 
licensing of dish antennae be permitted, 
but only if the programmes received are 
not distributed In other words, setting 
up a dish in a home is all right, but trans¬ 
mitting satellite-received programmes 
by cable is not. 

The govenimcnt has not yet accepted 
the committee’s recommendations. But 
it is difficult to see how New Delhi can 
prevent cable TV operators from trans¬ 
mitting programmes received by way of 
dishes. Already, there are an estimated 
10,0(X)-odd cable operators in the coun¬ 
try and a fair share of them own di.shes. 
By the time the government acts, there 
may be just too many dish operators and, 
consequently, too much pressure again¬ 
st a ban on them. 

I n the long run then, the major problem 
that foreign ehannels may face while 
beaming to India is not New Delhi’s 
narrow-mindedness, but the lack of sub¬ 
scription and advertising revenue. 
While STAR is a free channel and relies 
wholly on ads, CNN’s income derives 
from both subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

The hitch about generating ad reve¬ 
nue is, of course, caused by foreign 
exchange restrictions. STAR’S vice- 
president David Manion believes this is 
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S.S. Gill 


Former l&B 
secretary 


"We are invaded 
by foreign values 
day in and day 
out. Foreign TV 
will have an 
impact on all 
classes of people" 



not an insurmountable problem as his 
TV station could tap multinationals inte¬ 
rested in the Indian market as well as 
Indian companies engaged in exports 
which can pay in hard currency (see 
inten’iew). But there are not many com¬ 
panies that fall in either category and it is 
not surpnsmg that there have been no 
such ads on either STAR or CNN until 
now. , 

Does this mean that the general Indi¬ 
an advertiser — who can pay only in 
rupees—can never hope to avail of fore¬ 
ign TV channels'’ Not at all. Some far¬ 
sighted Indian TV producers, such as 
ITN’s Asoka Raina, arc working on 
ways to overcome the hard currency pro¬ 
blem. Says Raina: "Our plan is to make 
free programmes for foreign channels. 
In retiini, all the channel has to dp is to 
allow us free advertising spots." 

The methodology is simple. The 
advertiser pays the producer in rupees to 
make the programme; the producer 


David Manion, STAR'S vice- 
president (distribution}, i.s directly 
respondhte for the TV station's ope¬ 
rations in the Indian subcontinent. 
He .spoke to Sunday on STAR ".v future 
and what the channel has in store for 
Indian viewers. Excerpts from an 
inten'iew; 

SUNiMYi Do you have a mechanism 
for monitoring the response in 
India to STAR TV’s channels? 
David Manion: Well, wc have seve- 
rhl mechanisms. IRAN, the public 
relations company we have engaged, 
is giving us a feedback. We look at 
press clippings. Wc have also 
struck up a bu.sincs.s 
relationship with certain 
Indian companies in 
order to monitor how 
STAR is growing and 
how it compares with 
other channels. 

Q: Which companies? 

And what is the nature 
of the business 
relationship? 

A: 1 am afraid I cannot dis¬ 
close that at the moment. 

Q: Do you have an idea 
how many Indians 
watch STAR? 


"We are the 
preferred 
c hanne l" 

.STA R 's David Manion 
on the response in India 


A: Well, we have learnt from unoffi¬ 
cial sources that around 2,50,000 
households watch os. We have also 
learnt that we are now the preferred 
channel. 


Q: Will STAR make an effort to 
broadcast programmes that are of 
interest to Indians? 

A: Generally, we keep in mind that 
prime time varies in Asia. For instan¬ 
ce, prime time in the Middle East is 
not the same as that in South-East 
Asia. 

Yes, we also try to see that the pro¬ 
grammes are of interest to viewers in 
the region. I would say that a lot in 
Prime Sports is directed at the sub¬ 
continent. We have cricket, hockey 
and squash. Also rugby, which is fol¬ 
lowed very keenly in Sri Lanka. 

We are also thinking of having 
Indian music on MTV. We have a 
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hands it over free of cost to a foreign 
channel: which airs both the programme 
and the ad. Says Raina, whose outfit has 
signed an exclusive agreement with 
Europe’s One World Channel to produ¬ 
ce four episodes of a serial on Marco 
Polo; "What 1 am saying is, ‘Give me a 
little advertising time, and 1 will make 
programmes free for you.’ However, 
STAR appears reluctant to enter into 
this kind of arrangement. Manion says 
that his company would prefer not to be 
viewed as a competitor to the kKal net¬ 
work or Doordarshan. 

As for CNN. it is of course also con¬ 
cerned about subsenptions — and it is 
getting none from India. The channel 
charges a small subscription fee, which 
II collects mainly from hotels all around 
the world. (This usually works out to 
something between 10 and 15 US cents 
pernwm per day.) 

There are an estimated 11,(XX) hotel 
rooms all over India which are hooked 



programme called Asia Beat which 
features music from Tai’ran, etc. It 
could al.so have music from India. 
Some of STAR’S representatives 
will be in India shortly to explore this. 

Q: What ahniit advertisements? 
Do the foreign currency restric¬ 
tions in India mean that you won’t 
receive any ads from here? 

A; Well, wc have three propositions 
as far as advertising is concerned. 

The first is to tap foreign multina¬ 
tionals which would be interested in 
advertising in India. 

The second is to look for groups in 
India which can pay in hard curren¬ 
cy. Groups which deal in export- 
related businesses or Indian multina¬ 
tionals based overseas (although I 
admit that there are not too many of 
those) could be interested in advertis¬ 
ing on STAR. 

The third option is for the adverti¬ 
sers to pay in rupees. But we are not 
looking at that right now. 

Q; Why not? 

A: Because we are not comfortable 
with that at the moment. We don’t 
want to be a direct competitor to the 
terrestrial network. And we would 
like to maintain that position. We are 
ETs (extra-terrestrials) and would 
liketostay that way. 


to CNN, but none of the hotels pays for 
the channel. Says Athar Abbas of Cal vi¬ 
sion, which is also the agent for CNN in 
India- "The hotels resort to an ingenious 
argument when approached for subscrip¬ 
tions. They say. ‘CNN is not legal and 
why should we pay for .something which 
IS illegal'”' 

The network feels it may be counter¬ 
productive to drag the issue to the 
courts. Foreign satellite TV is a sensitive 
subject in India and CNN is viewed in 
some quarters as American propaganda. 
Seeking judicial redressal could end up 
raising the hackles of those who are 
already opposed to CNN. 

Apparently, some officials of the net¬ 
work are for scrambling the beam over 
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Technological advances 
have made the television 
medium a free-for-all: 
anybody can invade 
anybody else’s air space 
and sovereignty is not 
determined by borders or 
boundaries 


India. If this were to be done, then those 
hotels which wanted the broadcast 
would have to buy a decoder from CNN. 
The subscription charges would be built 
into the cost of the decixler. 

The network adopts this .system in a 
number of countries — particularly 
those in Latin America. But it appears 
reluctant to scramble the beam over 
India. Some believe that CNN will wail 
until it grows in popularity before taking 
the step Others feel that it can hardly 
afford the scrambling option in India. 
For, given that its main rival — STAR’s 
BBC Asian region channel — is free for 
the asking, who would want to pay to 
watch CNN ? 

N ew Delhi, of course, is not concern¬ 
ed with CNN-STAR rivalry, but 
how to meet the challenge of foreign 
satellite TV. One important response to 
the ‘threat’ is the decision to throw open 
television to private competition. 

Easy access to foreign stations has ren¬ 
dered obsolete the idea that the govern¬ 
ment should have complete control over 
television. Technological advances 
have made television a free-for-all: a 
medium where anybody can invade any¬ 
body else’s air space, where sovereignty 
is not determined by borders or 
boundaries. 

Although I&B minister Ajit Panja 
may proffer a number of highfalutin rea¬ 
sons for going private (greater freedom 
of expression, etc.), he does so with one 
eye firmly fixed on the skies. 
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New Delhi appears to have accepted 
that one of the ways of retaining interest 
I in Indian television is to make it more 
credible and entertaining. And that hand¬ 
ing it over to pnvatc hands is perhaps the 
best way of doing this 

A few weeks ago, the outlines of the 
government’s proposed new broadcast¬ 
ing system became somewhat clearer 
witli the completion of the much- 
awaited report of the committee headed 
by l&B additional secretary K.A. 
Varadan, The 56-pagc report, which 
was put together with impressive speed, 
deals with the manner in which televi¬ 
sion may be privatised. 

The Varadan committee has placed 
two main options before the government. 


tec’s recommendations is that they are 
not economically viable. Says former 
l&B secretary S.S. Gill: "They run coun¬ 
ter to the inexorable logic of financial 
realities." Gill feels that regional chan¬ 
nels are a non-starter because the adverti¬ 
sing revenue from such channels cannot 
sustain them. 

He argues that even if the four metro 
channels were leased to private compa¬ 
nies, they could not mrike ends meet. 
"Doordarshan’s total revenue from the 
metro channels amounted to Rs 3.5 cro- 
res last year. The expenses of providing 
even a daily three-hour broadcast on 
lhc.se channels would be far greater than 
that," he says, in Gill’s view, the only 
economically viable option is to allow 
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• That permission be given for setting 
up TV channels in different parts of the 
country for regional broadcasts 

• That Doordarshan’s second channel 
in the four metros be leased out. 

The Varadan committee has also list¬ 
ed two other options, but has made it 
clear that the idea of setting up regional 
channels is its preferred choice. If this 
scheme is implemented, then licences 
will be granted to private agencies to set 
up transmitters in towns and cities all 
over India. The committee has recom¬ 
mended that those who operate these 
regional TV stations be allowed to link 
up their transmitters to form an inter¬ 
regional network if thev wish to. 

One criticism of the Varadan commit- 


• There are around 11,000 
households connected to 
cable today as opposed to 
too in 1985. 

• In Delhi, cable TV IS 
growing at the rate of 250 
connections a day. 

• Around 60 percent of 
cabled households in Delhi 
and about 30 per cent in 
Bombay are connected to 
dish antennae. 

• When STAR'S Preview (or 
Entertainment) channel is 
broadcast 

round-the-clock, Indian 
viewers will have five 
24-hour channels to 
choose from. 

• Around 11,000 hotel 
rooms in the country are 
hooked to CNN today. 


one agency to set up a national channel. 
"This will cut hardware costs radically 
and will bring in the required advertis¬ 
ing support," he argues. 

Nevertheless, opinion is radically 
divided on the question of economic via¬ 
bility as it is debatable how advertisers 
will behave in a changed broadcasting 
environment. Some believe that it 
would be a mistake to calculate advertis¬ 
ing potential by relying on how much 
Ooordarshan nets. Says I.P. Bajpai, 
director of the New Delhi-based Octave 
Communications: "Doordarshan 

doesn’t actively pursue ads, it does not 
accommodate the specific needs of 
advertisers and does not exploit its mar¬ 
ket potential fully. After all, today it is 
the market that goes to Doordarshan and 


not the other way around." 

As for Varadan, he admits that "it is 
difficult to predict the likely behaviour 
of advertisers in a new television order". 
But he adds: "The committee met many 
people who thought that small transmit¬ 
ters in towns or cities were economical¬ 
ly viable. Apart from this, we felt that 
regional channels would be the most 
appropriate broadcasting system in the 
light of India’s cultural and linguistic 
diversity." 

T he new broadcasting .system is, 
however, some time away. And, for 
the moment, the question that worries 
some people is the impact of foreign tele¬ 
vision on Indian viewers. Argues Gill 
forcefully; "We are being invaded by 
values which are foreign day in and day 
out. The argument that the impaci jvill 
be limited to an already westernised 
upper class is ndiculous. With cost¬ 
sharing mechanisms, foreign TV will 
rapidly spread to other sections of 
society." 

Understandably, there arc just as 
many people who hold a diametrically 
opptrsite view. Says Catvision’s Athar 
Abbas. "I don’t buy the argument that 
we are being fliMided by filthy western 
propaganda. Much of what appears in 
CNN and other foreign channels is infor¬ 
mation and entertainment. " 

As for the government, it appears to 
have taken the view that CNN, STAR, 
etc. will only have a limited appeal. I&B 
secretary Mahesh Prasad has claimed 
that once the novelty wears off, Indians 
"would rather watch a Hindi film than 
something by Shakespeare". A couple 
of weeks ago. Congress MP Mani Shan¬ 
kar Aiyar advanced the same argument 
in his Sunday column (‘Who’s afraid of 
the STAR wolf?’): "No Broadway musi¬ 
cal is ever going to take our minds off 
Shankar and Jaikishan, Sahir Ludhianvi 
and Majrooh Sultanpuri." 

The extent of the impact of foreign 
television and its desirability are ques¬ 
tions that will be debated for quite a 
while. But at the moment, one thing is 
clear. New dish antennae are mushroom¬ 
ing all over the country by the day and 
households who can’t afford them are 
opting for aable. The TV revolution has 
clearly begun. With more satellite chan¬ 
nels in the offing and a new Indian broad¬ 
casting order in the making, it is far from 
finished yet. 

So watch that box — there may be a 
lot more coming soon to your screen. • 
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T hough It’s business as usual in 
the narrow bylane bazaars 
around it. (he disputed shrine 
at Ayodhya is a veritable war 
zone, with 400 jawans on duty 
round the clock. After the attack on its 
outer wall by members of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) and the Bajrang 
Dal on 31 October this year. 1 5 compan¬ 
ies of the Central Re.scrve Police Force 
(CRPF) and the Provincial Armed Con¬ 
stabulary (PAC) have been moved in to 
ensure the safety of the Babri Masjid. 
But for the moment, however, the action 
has moved away from the contentious 
monument to the power centres in New 
Delhi and Lucknow. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
which is in power in Uttar Pradesh, has 
temporarily managed to silence its more 
radical allies — the Bajrang Dal and the 
VHP. Party stalwarts were clearly elated 
over the fact that the organisational mee¬ 
tings of the VHP held in the last week of 
November were poorly attended, with 


The UP government 
comes up with a clever 
plan to gain 
possession of the 
disputed Babri Masjid 


only slate-level leaders presiding. 
"Which important leader of the VHP 
was present?" asked Lucknow-based 
BJP spokesman Raj Nath Singh, 
obviously alluding to the conspicuous 
absence of VHP chief Ashok Singhal 
and Bajrang Dal leader-turned BJP MP 
from Faizabad, Vinay Katiyar. "Then 
what sort of a meeting was it?" added 
Singh. 

Notwithstanding the slate BJP’s dis¬ 
missive attitude, the VHP meetings at 


Karsevakpuram on 2.'5 and 26 Novem¬ 
ber, which coincided with the 4()th and 
concluding day of the Bajrang Rudra 
Mahayagna. passed a resolution on the 
construction of the Ram Temple at Ayo¬ 
dhya. "The main outcome of all our dis¬ 
cussions was that Uttar Pradesh has a 
democratically elected government, one 
that was elected on the assurance that 
they would help build the Ram Temple," 
said DrS.C. Gupta, in charge of publici¬ 
ty affairs of the VHP. "It’s their (the 
government’s) problem how they do it, 
but we will settle for nothing le.ss than 
the temple. We are not friends of any 
political party, or of Kalyan Singh, or 
enemies of Mulayam Singh Yadav. We 
only choose our friends according to 
who is a friend of Ram’s, and who is an 
enemy of Ram’s." 

While the VHP leaders have clarified 
that they will wait and watch what the 
Uttar Pradesh government does for the 
next two months before deciding on 
their future plan of action, the BJP top 
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BASIC FACTS 


What do the B.IP and like- 
minded organisations want? 

That a Ram Temple be built at the 
place where the Babri Masjid now 
stands. Their contention is that the 
Ram idols are already installed 
within the garb griha though the 
structure of the mosque provides the 
canopy. And that since namaaz has 
not been read in the mosque since the 
idols were installed in 1949, it ceases 
to be a mosque. 

What do the Muslims have to say? 
That namaaz was once offered there. 
And, when this is done, the place 
becomes a mosque. Thus, even if the 
structure were to be brought down, it 
would remain a mosque forever. So, 
there’s no question of shifting the 
Babn Maspd. 

What does the recent court order 
have to say in the matter of the BJP 
government in UP acquiring the 
land around the disputed shrine? 
The Supreme Court said that the state 
may take possession of the notified 
land (2.77 acres) and may make 
arrangements for the purpose notifi¬ 



ed (development of tourism), but no 
structure of a pemianent nature may 
be put up there. Moreover, the land 
acquired by the state government can¬ 
not be transferred to anyone or any 
organisation. 

Will the mosque ever be shifted or 
"relocated" as the BJP puts it? 
Unlikely, even if there were to be a 
BJP government at the Centre. In 
fact, whatever may be the party’s 
public posture, BJP leaders privately 
admit this. 

Will the Ram Temple ever be built? 
Yes, but not where the Babn Masjid 
now Stands. 



tho VHP’s Batirang Rudra Mahayagna; taking a stand 


brass has made it clear that it will not 
allow a repeat of the .11 October inci¬ 
dent, which caused endless embarrass¬ 
ment to the UP government. "After all, 
we know we have made a commitment 
to the people of the state, and we have 
every intention to stand by our commit¬ 
ment," stated chief minister Kalyan 
Singh. When asked to spell out the 
BJP’s immediate gameplan, Singh was 
evasive, saying that enough had been 
written on his views on the Ram Temple. 

T he BJP IS presently woiking at two 
levels tocounter the stalemate at Ayo- 
dhya. On one level there arc exercises 
like the Ekta Yatra, led by party presi¬ 
dent Murli Manohar Joshi, which are 
geared to defuse the tension witiiin like- 
minded organisations like the VHP and 
the Bajrang Dal, as also to divert atten¬ 
tion from the temple issue. And on the 
other, the BJP isn’t moving away from 
its hardline commitment: a group com¬ 
prising lawyers, bureaucrats and politici¬ 
ans is working overtime to find a way to 
get around the Supreme Court order in 
the acquisition of the disputed land 
around Babri MasJid issue. 

Realising that talks with Muslim 
leaders are getting them nowhere near 


their objective, the Kalyan Singh regime 
in UP plans to introduce a Bill in the 
Assembly, empowering (he state to take 
over the entire Babri Masjid site The 
Bill is currently being drafted, and the 
government feels that there won’t be 
any problems passing it since the BJP 
enjoys an absolute majority in the House. 

It is unlikely, however, that acquiring 
the disputed shrine and then declaiing 
that it is not a mosque ("We have never 
considered it a mosque", clarifies a 
senior BJP leader) will prove so simple. 
But BJP leaders pointed out that the UP 
Governor or the President could not 
refuse their assent if a Bill passed by the 
Assembly is sent back to them a second 
time. In any case, they claim, the Centre 
would not be able to interfere because 
the acquisition of land is very much 
under the state list. At best. Parliament 
could discuss the Bill, but it could not 
reject it outright. 

Regardli^ss of the brave front that the 
BJP is putting up, the party is quite 
aware that if it intends to take over the 
mosque by law, then the Supreme Court 
is capable of quashing such a piece of 
legislation. "Of course we know that the 
Supreme Court may thwart our attempts 
to acquire the disputed structure," conce- 
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S.C. Gupta of the VHP 
says that the 
organisation will settle 
for nothing less than 
the temple 


des a senior party leader. "But right now, 
we are doing cveything to buy time, and 
convince people that wc are serious 
about our main electoral promise." 

I f anything, the talk of such a legisla¬ 
tion will give the BJP some breathing 
time. And the party has plans to utilise 
this to convince people that it is not 
going to renege on its primary electo¬ 
ral promise. 

This is how it goes: after the outer 
wall of the mosque was damaged on 31 
October, an Intelligence Bureau report 
suggested that the barricade of barbed 
wire that presently shields the structure 
be repalccd by a ten feet high wall. The 
state government, which is responsible 
for the security of the shrine, has been 
asked to construct such a wall, at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs ten lakhs. The BJP was 
quick to capitalise on this order. The par¬ 
ty at last found a way to counter the 
Supreme Court order which prohibits 
the construction of any structure "of a 
permanent nature" around the Babri 
Masjid but allows the building of "struc¬ 
tures that are of a temporary nature". 
Though the chief minister and state par¬ 
ty leaders refuse to divulge the details, 
the new strategy involves the building of 
a wall "in the Nagar style", ostensibly as 
part of the "tourism development" in 


Ayodhya.to replace the existing barbed 
wire fencing. 

According to a highly-placed official 
in Fai/.abad, the state government is 
cleverly seeking to denvc benefit out of 
necessity. "While making the Centre 
and the NIC (National Integration Coun¬ 
cil) happy that it IS only securing the dis¬ 
puted shrine, the party hopes to tell those 
who arc impatient to see work on the 




ovind Acharya does 
not see why there should be a 
problem acquiring the 
disputed shrine through 
legislation. "The state 
government is empowered 
to acquire that disputed part 
of land on which the 
structure is located," he said 


Ram Temple begin that there has been 
.some progress," di.sclosed the official. 
Under the existing rules, the construc¬ 
tion of a wall or any other pukka structu¬ 
re could not be deemed permanent 
unless completed with a roof. Taking 
advantage of this loophole, the UP regi¬ 
me hoped to build an elaborate wall in. 
the "Nagar style" (typified by the Som- 
nath Temple), to give the impression 
that it was a Hindu shrine. "This would 
help the government establish its credibi - 
lity with the electorate," remarked the 
official. 

Though there are indications that the 
barbed wire fencing will be replaced by 
the wall within the next few weeks, the 
police officials in the area claim to be 
Ignorant of such a thing. According to 
sources in Ayodhya, once the wall com¬ 
es up, two more structures will be built 
A high sin^h rfiivir (gate way) and a >pu- 
ram (temple dome in the south Indian 
style) inside the temple area. The police 
outpost within the complex would be 
relocated, and the space used to con¬ 
struct part of the temple 

E xcept on one count, the plan seems 
feasible. The construction ol the 
f^opuram would neccssanly lequirc the 
support ol a pukka roof, which the 
courts will notallow. 

While the BJP leader, Govind Acha¬ 
rya, denies that there are instructions 
from the Centre to construct a wall, he 
does not categorically say that it will not 
he built. "Building the wall would defi¬ 
nitely take care of both the aspects we 
are tntcrested in, namely the security of 
the place, and the preservation of the 
aesthetics of the complex," he said. The 
BJP ideologue reiterated the lact that the 
Ram Janmabhoomi nyu\ was responsi¬ 
ble for the construction ol the temple, 
and the state government would "only 
remove the hurdles in the way". 

However, Govind Acharya fails'to 
see the complications involved m acquir¬ 
ing the disputed shrine through legisla¬ 
tion. "We do not consider the disputed 
structure to be a mosque," he maintains 
"It is a temple and a non-mosque, and the¬ 
refore, the state government is quite 
empowered to acquire that disputed part 
of land on which the structure is located. 
Before that, the government would be 
entrusted to exhaust all means of solving 
the problem by amicable settlement and 
negotiations." • 

MhlrmzSkOivm/Ayodhya, Lucknow 
uulNowDmIhl 
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Falling apart 

The Janata Dal is in deep trouble as infighting 

intensifies 


W hat the Raja had tenn- 
cd a "sdly experi¬ 
ment" seems tn be nea¬ 
ring Its end The only 
thing that appears to 
be in dispute is the timing, but everyone 
agrees ihal the Janata Dal — or, at least. 
Its eurrent avatar- is on the verge of 
demise And an unlamented demise at 
tliaf while Apt Singh is doing Ins best to | 
precipitate its end, V P Singh shows lit¬ 
tle inclination i'or keeping the squabbl¬ 
ing Dal leaders together, and party presi¬ 
dent S R, IJonim.ii seems incapable of 
hammeiiiig out a workable compromise 
between the various warring factions. 

Of course, there are only two factions 
ol any consequence those headed by the 
Ra|a aiul his /xvc noirr Ajii Singh 
While V P Singh has the support of 
such IcMders as party president Bomniai, 
Sharad Yadav, Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
Ram Vilas Paswan. the Ajit camp is 
holsiered by the presence of Rashid 
Masood, Cicoige lernandes, .Ajay 
Singh, Kailash Yadav and Yunus 
Saleem Both Otissa chiet minister Bqu 
Patnaik and the former Karanataka CM, 

R K Hegdc, are virulently op|Wsed to 
the Ragi but have yet to ally themselves 
openly with Ajit Singh either 

Battle was declared about a year ago, 
when Ajit Singh first began asking the 


Raia embarrassing questions in letters 
which he then released to the press The 
issue at stake was the composition of the 
Dal’s executive ranks Ajit felt that his 
supporters had been ignored when it 
came to appointing office-bearers and 
wanted the balance to be redressed. In 
case, such a course of action was not 
adopted by the party, threatened Ajit, 
Boinmai would have to go 

A worried Bommai immediately assu¬ 
red Ajit Singh that he would take 21 
days to pul things right But even thicc 
months later, the composition of office¬ 
bearers remained much the same, and 
Bi'iiiinai remained in place 

It was then that Ajit Singh upped the 
ante, asking the Ragi to resign from the 
party posts he occupied and to imple¬ 
ment the principle that had it’that a pro¬ 
portion of organisational posts should 
be iK’cupied by Harij.ins, backward 
castes and niinoriiies V P Singh played 
his usual trick of getting Ins supporters 
to hold a meeting and beg him to conti- 
Mie But lor all that, theie was no deny¬ 
ing that Ajit Singh had succeeded in 
embarrassing the Raja beyond measure 

T he results of the last election made 
the position of V P Singh even more 
untenable The party vvas wiped out m 
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V.P. Singh shows 
intis inclination for 
koopingtho 
squabbling Dal 
Isadora togothor 
and tho party 
prosldontsooms 
IncapaMo of 
hammorlngouta 
eompromiso 





all the states except Bihar and Orissa. 
And hcie. the victory of the Dal was due 
to the personal popularity ol Laloo 
Yadav and Biju Patnaik respectively. It 
was clear that were these two leaders to 
leave the Dal and lonii their own outfits, 
they would take their vote bank with 
them 

The Raja, therefore, decided that he 
would concentrate on Uttar Pradesh 
instead and try and establish a base for 
himself 111 that slate. Hence the con¬ 
centration of energies on the Amethi by- 
election, with V.P Singh camping out in 
the constituency to campaign for the Dal 
candidate. Ram Singh. The Raja’s calcu¬ 
lation was simple: with the backward, 
Muslim and Thakur vote he would mana¬ 
ge to carry the day for the Dal. 

As It turned out, his calculation prov¬ 
ed to be flawed. While in the last elec¬ 
tion the Dal candidate had secured 
55,0fX) votes despite the fact that no 
national leader had campaigned in the 
constituency, this time around Ram 
Singh lost his deposit 

The vote bank that the Raja had been 
relying on went to former UP chief mini¬ 
ster Mulayam Singh Yadav instead, 
with the SJP candidate scoring over JD. 
And VP, keen to make the best of a bad 
deal, decided to woo Mulayam Singh 
instead. 

A meeting was accordingly arranged 
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TlraR^lavsAJIt 
Sinifh battle came 
to centra on the 
poot of the leader of 
the Opposition In 
the UP Assembly. 
Kailash Yadav (far 
loft), a supporter of 
A|lt Singh, had boon 
appointed to that 
post but V.P. Singh 
wanted him out. 
Accordingly, 
Bommal suspended 
him from the party 


in Rcwati Raman Singh’s (a Janaia Dal 
MLA from UR) house and V P ynd 
Mulayam appeared (o gel along But 
appearances proved to be deceptive m 
this case, lor soon after Mulayam began 
making the must hostile statements 
against the Raja, and making it clear that 
he was the senior partner in this 
arrangement. 

V.P. Singh’s plan to get Mulayam 
into the Dal and Ajit Singh out of it — 
despite the fact that the Dal was likely to 
lose Its hold over western Uttar Pradesh 
in that case — therefore misfired badly 

T he Raja vs Ajit battle came to centre 
on the post of the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition in the UP Assembly. Kailash 
Yadav, a supporter of .A)it Singh, had 
been appointed to that post, but V.F^ 
Singh wanted him out. Accordingly, 
Bommai suspended him from the party 
on what Ajit considered a flimsy pre¬ 
text. Yadav, for his part, suspended 14 
Dal MLAsof the UP Assembly, and was 
himself expelled from the parly by 
Bommai. 

The V.P. Singh camp wanted Rewati 
Raman Singh (in whose house Mulayam 
and the Raja had met earlier) to take Kai- 
la.sh Yadav’s place and began a cam¬ 
paign in his support. At this point 
Mulayam jumped into the fray as well, 
trying to persuade Dal MLAs to support 


his candidature as the leader o( the Oppo¬ 
sition in UP. 

V.P Singh hadn’t bargained for that 
And to ensure that he wasn’t upstaged 
by Mulayam, camped in Lucknow for a 
week or so, meeting every MLA indivi¬ 
dually to persuade them to vote for 
Rewall Raman. Ajil Singh, on the other 
hand, spent only one day in Lucknow. 

The irony was ine.scapahle Here was 
a former I’nme Minister reduced to 
pleading with state MLAs. while his 
arch-rival—as faras Dal politics went 
— treated the battle with near disdain. 

The election of the leader ot theOppo- 
8.R. Bommai: tho Rala’a puppot? 



sition in UP would be held on 5 Novem¬ 
ber, and only after that would the battle 
within the Dal hot up. Already, the V.P. 
Singh camp has begun campaigning for 
disciplinary action against Ajit, for his 
having called certain leaders of the Dal 
’’rascals" And Ajit, for his part, claims 
he would welcome suspension, or even 
expulsion. 

His reasoning is simple Were he to be 
expelled from the party, two advantages 
would accrue to him. First, the Raja 
would be seen as the wrecker while Ajit 
could pt)rtra> himself as a victim. And 
second, if he were expelled he would not 
come under the pros isions of the Anti- 
Defection Act. If he decided to leave on 
his own initiative, he would be obliged 
to take at least 21 MPs with him to e.sca- 
pe being disqualified. 

But It is yet far from clear what Ajit 
.Singh would do after his exit from the 
Dal. One schtnil ol thought seems to 
believe that he would join the Congress. 
According to this version. Subramani- 
am Swaniy and Chandra Swann arc the ! 
go-betweens in this connection and Ajit 
would be loining Rao’s outfit very soon 

Others disagree According to them. 
Ajit has no intentions of joining the Con¬ 
gress He wants to lonn a loose coalition 
with the party instead of merging his 
group within it If he does that, he will 
have greater freedom ol action than it 
merged into the Congicss 

Congress sources base it lh.it Ajil h.is 
told Rao that he would like to torni a 
coalition for about six months after 
which he would think in terms ol a mer¬ 
ger. But the Prime Ministci iclused to 
even consider such a request, and told 
Ajil that he eithei joined the Congress 
straight off or forgot all about it. 

Rao can afford to play it cool, for infor¬ 
med reports have that as many as 17 JD 
MPs, who do not owe allegiance to any 
group, have approached the Congress 
and the party only needs to get four more 
MPs to join in order to circumvent the 
provisions ol the Anti-Delection Act. 

Meanwhile, Ajit has managed to bul¬ 
ly the Raja into requisiiiontng a mecitiig 
of the national executive ol the Dal, 
where he intends to lumbast VP for his 
failure to keep the party together The 
meeting will be held within a fortnight 
from now, say Dal sources. Until then, 
an uneasy status quo prevails But, if 
past experience of the Dal is anything to 
go by, events may take on their own 
momentum, surprising both Ajit and the 
Raja. • 
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Out of his depth 

The Supreme Court verdict on the Cauvery dispute lands the 
Karnataka CM in troubled waters 


A howling highwind is rising 
from Ihe banks of the Can- 
very and threatening to 
blow Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster S Bangarappa off his 
feel. His Cavelier and inept role in the 
dispute over sharing the nver waters 
with neighbour Tamil Nadu has raised a 
storm of protest And the opposition to 
Bangarappa this time is many times 
more forceful within his own party, the 
luling Congiessdl, than from the 
outside. 

In August. Bangarappa had imagined 
that he was loo clever hy half When the 
Cauvery Water Disputes Tribunal, set 
up to settle a hundrcd-year-old quarrel 
between the two states, gave its deci¬ 
sion, the Karnataka chief minister tried 
to render the verdict void through a unila¬ 
teral lull The tribunal’s interim order 
gave T.imil Nadu less than onc-third of 
the water it was getting under the 
Madias-Mysore agreement of 1924. 
Karnataka was advised to release 205 
tmcfi (thousand million cubic feet), an 
amount much less than what Tamil 
Niidu had projected as its requirement 
The tribunal also directed Karnataka not 
to increase its irrigated area beyond I) .2 
lakh hectares. 

The lamil Nadu government was 
unhappy, but willing to abide by the deci¬ 
sion. Karnataka, on the other hand, refus¬ 
ed to comply. It tixik refuge behind the 
plea that the tribunal had not provided 
for any relief in case the monsoons were 
to fail. The Bangarappa government had 
the option to appeal. But it took recourse 
to a legalistic legerdemain and promul¬ 
gated the Cauvery Basin Irrigation Ordi¬ 
nance, quashing the junsdiction of the 
tribunal set up under a central Act. 

President R.Venkataraman avoided 
the hardline approach of striking down 
the Mate’s move and tixrk a softer eourse 
by referring the matter to the Supreme 
Court (SC). And the expected verdict 
came about a fortnight back. A five- 
judge constitutional bench — compris¬ 
ing Justices Ranganath Mishra, K.N. 



JayafariKhai sensing victory 


TIm ap«x court felt that 
the Karnataka 
ordlnaneewent 
agelnel the basic 
tenets of law 

Bawwappe: in deep waters 



Cauvery river: whirlpool of politics 

Singh. A.M. Ahmadi, Kuldip Singh and 
P Sawant ruled on 25 November that 
the ordinance was "unconstitutional and 
an invitation to lawlessness and anar¬ 
chy". The 109-page judgement further 
castigated theBangarappa government 
for arrogating to itself the power to deci¬ 
de unilaterally whether the tribunal had 
the Jurisdiction to pass the interim order 
and whether it was binding or not. 

The apex court felt the ordinance 
went against the basic tenets of law. The 
judgement said that the decree threaten¬ 
ed the country’s federal structure. 

T he ball has now been lobbed into the 
Centre’s court. The SC has asked the 
Union government to notify the tribu¬ 
nal’s order in the official gazette and 
thus make it effective. But the Centre, 
reluctant to overly embarrass the Con- 
gress(I) regime in Karnataka, is trying to 
buy time.Tt has not announced any firm 
date for the official notification, hoping 
that a face-saving formula, acceptable to 
Karnataka and the AIADMK govern¬ 
ment in Tamil Nadu, will be worked out 
in the meantime. 

Admitted V.C. ShukJa, Union mini- 
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slcr (or water resources; "Though mat¬ 
ters have reached a fla$h[x>int, we have 
very little option as far as resolving the 
dispute IS concerned Karnataka has fil¬ 
ed a review petition. So let's wait and 
watch." Clearly, the Centre is wary of 
making Bangarappa look shame-faced, 
even if it means antagonising the AlAD- 
MK, an important ally of the Congres- 
s(l) m Parliament. 

And more legal wrangling is to fol¬ 
low While H D Devc Gowda, a .senior 
Sama|wadi Janata Party leader from Kar¬ 
nataka, I'cels "the Supreme Court judge¬ 
ment has no legal mcnt".V S Vaidyana- 
than, the Tamil Nadu coun.sel, is bent on 
challenging the very validity of a review 
petition that has been filed by Karnata¬ 
ka Argues Vaidyanathan: "As per the 
law, the Karnataka government had the 
right to file a review petition before the 
tnbunal within a span of 90 days Karna¬ 
taka has obviously crossed that limit. 
Therefore, the review petition has to be 
dismissed " 

December the l.^th may not be a 
lucky day for Karnataka. The Cauveiy 
tribunal will hear the re' lew petition 
that day and the governments of Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala have been asked to file 
objections, if they have any Political 
observers m New Delhi feel that Karna¬ 
taka's case has weakened further 
because of Bangarappa's intemperate 
statements regarding the SC ruling. "His 
arrogant and perverse reaction has com¬ 
plicated matters a lot." believes Deve 
Gowda And Shukla feels- "Matters 
have to be decided within the para¬ 
meters of the legal framework. Making 
statements does not help." 

W hile the two states are lobbying fre¬ 
netically in New Delhi, Bangarap¬ 
pa has been caught up in a whirlwind of 
criticism at home The Opposition part¬ 
ies in the state Assembly are, understan¬ 
dably, up in arms. D.B, Chandra 
Gowda, a Janata Dal MI.A, has demand¬ 
ed the resignation of the entire ministry. 
"If the interim order is gazetted by the 
Union government, everyone should 
own moral responsibility and quit," he 
said. 

But there are disquieting rumblings 
within the state Congress(l) and Banga- 
rappa’s Cabinet as well. K.H. Patil, mini¬ 
ster for rural development and Panchaya- 
ti Raj, has squarely blamed the chief 
minister for the adverse ruling and has 
demanded his removal. Patil, the .senior- 
most man in the ministry has been vying 
for the chief ministership for a long 


time, and his outburst may well be a cal¬ 
culated w ay of telling Delhi that he is the 
man-in-waiting. 

The court ruling has also come as 
windfall ammunition for dissident Con¬ 
gressmen. Patil is believed to have 
already mustered the support of 30 
MLAs, while HaranahaJli Ramaswamy, 
a prominent Congre.ss rebel, has resum¬ 
ed his clamour for Bangarappa's ouster. 
He announced that he was preparing a I 


the President are just advisory in natu¬ 
re." maintained the chief minister, who 
had dashed off to Delhi to urge the Prime 
Minister not to gazette the tribunal 
order. "Tve told Mr P.V. Narasimha 
Rao that it would be a great injustice to 
Karnataka, " claimed Bangarappa and 
dismissed the demands for his resigna¬ 
tion. "We have not reached that stage 
yet." he said. 

He has been piqued by the tribunal's 
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P.Chidambaram: K.H. Patil: 

"the Supreme "Bangarappa 

Court IS behind us" must go" 


V.C. Shukla: "making 
statements does 
not help" 


memorandum against the chief minister 
And as expected, the cacophony in 
Karnataka is matched by hosannas in 
Tamil Nadu. Chief minister Jayalalitha 
has welcomed the court verdict and is 
planning to lead an AIADMK delega¬ 
tion to Delhi to get the tribunal award 
notified. 

Union minister for commerce P. Chi¬ 
dambaram also has reasons for cheer. 
When the ordinance controversy was 
relerrcd to the SC, the decision was con¬ 
strued as pandering to Bangarappa’s 
whims And Chidambaram faced a barra¬ 
ge of criticism in Tamil Nadu for refus¬ 
ing to resign in protest His deputy, V K 
Ramamurthy, had, on the contrary, bow¬ 
ed to Tamil sentiments by quitting the 
central ministry in a dramatic show of 
indignation. Chidambaram now feels 
his action has been vindicated. "The 
Supreme Court is behind us. This was 
the best course of action instead of pres¬ 
suring the Centre with dramas like 
resignations. Justice will now be done to 
Tamil Nadu," he prophesies. 

B ut how does Bangarappa feel being 
in the eye of the storm? Unfazed, if 
his apparent nonchalance is any indica¬ 
tion. "The Supreme Court’s opinions to 


order limiting Karnataka’s irrigation 
potential Although his government has 
filed a review petition, Bangarappa has, 
in the meantime, declared, "We will not 
stop expansion of our irrigated areas. If 
there is no stipulation on Tamil Nadu in 
terms of irrigated area, why should there 
be one for Karnataka?" he asks. 

Karnataka’s contention is that Tamil 
Nadu’s water management techniques 
are flawed, resulting m underutilisation 
of Its existing resources, "A study shows 
that Tamil Nadu lets something like 117 
tme ft of water into the Bay of Bengal," 
points out S G. Balekundry, an irriga¬ 
tion and water management wizard from 
Karnataka. "Tamil Nadu claims a large 
share of the waters, saying that it is what 
il has been getting historically. But the 
water they waste is something that has 
not been gone into senously." 

But that opportunity has passed 
Bangarappa by. And no matter how unaf¬ 
fected his outward demeanour might 
seem, the Karnataka chief minister is a 
worried man. He has tried to outsmart 
others,but the troubled waters of the Cau- 
very may ultimately prove too deep for 
him. • 

OMizf Umkmah/Bmtgttlof miiilMan 
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street fighters 

The Karunakaran versus Antony feud in Kerala hots up 


T hey have been traditional 
rivals m Kerala polities But 
(or a while it seemed as if K 
Karunakaran and A K. Anto¬ 
ny had realised the folly of car¬ 
rying on the meaningless hostility and 
had truly decided to bury the hatchet. 
After all, the patch-up between Kanina- 
karan and Antony just before the Assem¬ 
bly elections early this year, played a 
significant role in ousting the Marxists 
.iiid installing a Congress-led United 
DemcKratic Front (CDF) mtmstry tn 
Kerala. 

However, the honeymoon proved to 
be a short-lived one. Barely five months 
into the five-year tenure, chief minister 
Karunakaran and the stale Congress pre¬ 


sident A.K. Antony have started that old 
slanging match, hurling the choicest of 
allegations against each other What’s 
more disturbing is that the supporters of 
both the camps have taken to the streets 
to settle scores. Just how damaging this 
infighting could be (or the ruling coali¬ 
tion can be gauged from the fact that in a 
recently-held by-election, the CDF 
nominee managed to retain the Fttuma- 
ntMir seal — a Congress stronghold — 
by merely 9(X) votes. 

The seeds of the present hostility bet¬ 
ween Karunakaran and Antony were 
siwn during the formation of the CDF 
ministry following the coalition’s 
resounding victory in the Assembly 
polls. Antony felt that most of his men 


[ were gelling a raw deal but. what really 
brought the simmering discontent over¬ 
ground. was the Ptk’C ptcsident’s sugges¬ 
tion ihai V.M .Sudheeran — a Karunaka¬ 
ran baiter — be included in the Cabinet. 
The chicl minister rejected the idea out¬ 
right since, dunng his earlier tenure. 
.Sudheeran, the then .Speaker of the stale 
.•\ssembly, lost no opportunity to embar¬ 
rass Karunakaran Since then, Antony 
and Karunakaran were not even tin talk¬ 
ing terms 

Within the Cabinet, too, Antony’s 
men were beginning to feel uncomforla- 
ble Fspecially. fin.ince minister Oomcn 
Chandy, loresi minister Viswanathan 
and the power minister, Padmarajan. 
Antony camp (ollowcrs allege that these 
senior ministers were being humiliated 
by the state’s chief secretary, Padmaku- 
mar — under instructions from the chict 
minister himself And there’s more. 
Antony has chaiged that his supporters 
were being needlessly harassed by the 
police Recently, a group o( Congressm¬ 
en owing allegiance to the Kf'CC( 1) pre¬ 
sident, picketed m front of the I'.loor poli¬ 
ce station near Cochin, demanding 
action against the cops who were shield¬ 
ing ’’Karunakaran’s thugs". 

Not that Antony and Karunakaran 
were the best o( friends before The hosti¬ 
lity dates back to I'jyS, when the Con¬ 
gress split following the party's debacle 
111 the 1477 general eleettons. While 
Karunakaran stood by Indira Gandhi 
during her difficult days. Antony and 
company parted ways And, for a brief 
spell, Antony even aligned with the 
CI*I(M)-led Left Democratic Front 
(LDF) in Kerala, But he returned to the 
Congress fold to fight the 1982 Assemb¬ 
ly polls m the slate along w ith Karunaka¬ 
ran, However, despite the best efforts of 
Rajiv Gandhi, Antony could never real¬ 
ly patch up with Karunakaran. 

It was really an off-hand remark made 
by A.K. Antony that precipitated a crisis 
of sorts within the state Congress party 
and had Karunakaran and his loyalists 
up in .arms. Recently, ration dealers in 
the state went on a stnke. crippling the 
public distribution system. What irked 
Antony was the fact that many Congrc.ss 
MLAs and MPs openly supported them. 



In the battle between Karunakaran (above) and 
Antony, the Kerala chief minister has a distinct 
edge over his rival. Being in power, he can surely 
use the administration to his advantage 
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Thus, when reponers confronted Anto¬ 
ny with embarrassing questions, the 
KPCC chief spoke about the need to 
evolve a code of conduct for party 
leaders and ministers. Antony’s sugges¬ 
tion was promptly interpreted as a cntic- 
ism of the Karunakaran government. 
The chief minister shot back by saying 
that laying down a code of conduct for 
ministers and party leaders was the job 
of the Congress(l) Parliamentary Board. 
Perhaps suggesting that Antony should 
mind his own business. 

The controversy didn’t end there. 
Vayalar Ravi, a Kanioakaran chum, 
who at one time was close to Antony, 
picked up the challenge on behalf of the 
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KPCC president A,K. Antony on his differences 
with the chief minister 


Sunday : How does yoor st;^ of 
funetkming differ with Uud of 
Karunakamit’s, wMch Is id die 
root of die present erisis in the 
Kendo Cojigressd)? 

A.K. Antony: I have nothing petso* 



A.K. Antony with his men: taking on 
the CM 


chief minister and lambasted the state 
party chief at a public meeting m Call- 
cut "Some Congress leaders are criticis¬ 
ing the l(X)-day-old govcmmenl in a 
manner that puts to shame even the 
Opposition leaders," Ravi thundered. 
He argued that the KPCC'presidcnt’srec- 
ent remarks were not in keeping with the 
party discipline he was talking about. 

That was the beginning. From then 
on. It has been a free for all. with leaders 
of both the camps issuing statements 
against each other almost every day As 
far as head counts go, both the tactions 
are evenly balanced but since Karunaka¬ 
ran holds the reins of fKiwer, he has a dis¬ 
tinct advantage. The state administra¬ 
tion is at his disposal and moreover, the 
chief mini.ster has been trying to wean 
away influential members to his side by 
offering them top jobs in government- 
controlled boards and corporations. 

T he organisational elections, schedul¬ 
ed later this month, will only divide 
the Congress in Kerala even further. 
Karunakaran is already toying with the 


nal against Karunakaran or for that 
matter anyone else. It is a clash of 
two styles of functioning. Ktuntnaka- 
ran never consults the party on any 
matter. Like the state’s new industri> 
al policy or the tiqxirted move to 
allow private medic^ colleges which 
has created havoc in the state. I wish 
he could emulate Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rtm, who lakes important 
decisions only after consulting his 
party colleagues. 


Q: Your cotnqiait thill • cmllil hf' 
conduct b iwccsBary fol tin 
greaifl) mlnblera hsatkiet. tilft | 
created a controversy.,. 

A: IMces of commodities in the state 
shot up following a four-tby closure 
of ration sht^s organised by the 
traders association and supported by 
a Congress (1) MLA and MP. I fek 
that such developments could be 
avoided if there was a code of cod' 
duct. Unfortunately, my suggestion 
was seized upon by some partymen 
as an attack on the Karunsjearan 
government. 

Q: Year supporten have iMmed 
diat there b p<dlce Interference in 
the organbatlonal electlmis. 

A: Yes, there is an attempt by my col¬ 
leagues to capture the organisation 
widi Che help of the govemme^ 
machinery. 

Q: What about the chaise that you 
and your supporters ait in league 
with the CPI(M)? 

A: If I am raising some issues it is 
only to see that dte CPI(M) does dot 
return to power in the state as it did in 
1987. My only concern is that the pre¬ 
sent UDF government should learn 
from the mistakes it committed 
which led to its rout in the 1987 elec¬ 
tions. 


idea of pulling up his faithful Vayalar 
Ravi against Antony in the race for the 
state presidentship. The only problem is 
that Ravi might not be acceptable to a 
section within the Karunakaran camp. 
In that case, M.M. Jacob, the Union mini¬ 
ster of state for home, might be roped in 
to contest against Antony. In no way 
would Karunakaran allow his rival to be 
elected unopposed. 

This is clear by the way both Antony 
and Karunakaran have set out to gamer 
support before the party elections. 
While the chief minister and Vayalar 
Ravi are touring the state extensively. 


Antony is busy in the districts. The fall¬ 
out of all this IS that the slate administra¬ 
tion has virtually come to a halt. More 
than 3,0fK) files are reportedly awaiting 
clearance in the chief minister’s office 
alone. I he other major parties of the rul¬ 
ing coalition like the Muslim League 
and the Kerala Congress (Mam) are justi¬ 
fiably worried, but as the UDF conve¬ 
nor, Congressman Sankaranarayanan, 
put it; "The whole fight is to capture the 
organisation. There’s no need to fear a 
split."* 

SrmmrthmrS. PUImy/Trtvmadnim 
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Mafia manoeuvres 


Three men are jockeying for dead don Surajdeo Singh’s crown in 

the Dhanbad coal belt 


W hen Surajdeo Singh 
died in June, a Mar fell 
out of the mafia firma¬ 
ment in Dhanbad He 
was the Big Brother, 
the undisputed patriarch, whose long 
reach stretched from the coal pits to Pari i - 
ament. For decades, the portly Rajput 
from Ballia, in Uttar Pradesh, cast his 
shadow over the mines, miners and the 
managements, dictating terms in a multi- 
crorc racket that spun around him 
•So when Surajdeo died, he left behind 
a big black hole 

But nature does not tolerate vacuum 
Nor do the coal kings of Dhanbad s 
netherworld, fiver since Surajdeo died, 
while campaigning in Arrah during the 
June parliamentary elections, efforts 
have been on to shape a successor 
And in the world of coal, the trade 
unions play a decisive role in determin¬ 
ing the outcome of any struggle for 
supremacy. Pot, the unions spell power, 
power spins money; money catapults 
one into politics. And politics completes 
the circuit by generating more power. 

Today, there arc four major unions in 
the Dhanbad-Jharia coal belt. One is pro¬ 
fessedly' leftist. Two others—Ra.shlri- 
ya Colliery Ma/door Sangh (RCMS) 
and the Janata Mazdoor Sangh (JMS)— 
are affiliated to the Congres.s(l) and the 
the Janata Dal respectively. The fourth 
IS an off-shtMit. 

The RCMS. the oldest of them all. is 
chaired by former Bihar chief 
minister Bindeshwari Dubey The JMS 
is headed by Baccha Singh, Surajdco’s 
brother. The third — a breakaway rump 
of the JMS called the Janata Khani Maz- 
door Sangh (JKMS) — is posing as a 
serious contender. This small, but voci¬ 
ferous. unit IS run by Sakaldeo Singh, a 
protege of Ram Sunder Das, the Bihar 
Janata Dal president. Sakaldeo is also 
the president of the Janata Dal’s Dhan¬ 
bad district unit, and has already gained 
considerable notoreity. In keeping with 
the traditions of the coal-belt mafia, 
Sakaldeo has been quick to earn the repu¬ 
tation of being a cold-blooded animal, 
capable of-showing both wiles and 


ferocity 

On the other end of the spectrum is the 
Bihar Colliery Kamgar Union (BCKU), 
an affiliate of the Marxist Co-ordination 
Committee (MCC), headed A.K Roy, a 
fonner parliamentarian from Dhanbad. 
In the present alignment of forces, the 
MCC works m tandem with the Jhark¬ 
hand Mukti Morcha (JMM), which has 
acquired a fair measure of clout m Bihar 
politics 

MCC's A K Roy is perhaps the only 
odd man out m this diabolical melange 
A Marxist of long standing, he has a 
blemish-free record and is no contestant 
in the big league. At one lime he had 
almost led an ascetic life, fighting tor the 
rights of the penurious miners with priva¬ 
te mine owners and the latcr-day mana¬ 
gements after the nationalisation of the 
coal industry. As a man he is revered, 
not feaicd 

S o far there has not Ireen any open cla¬ 
shes, but an eerie lull prevails in the 


coal belt of Dhanbad and Jharia. Manipu¬ 
lations arc on, and vicious gangwars bet¬ 
ween the dons of the black diamond 
mafia might break out in the near future 

Jockeying lor the Surajdeo mantle arc 
Baccha Singh, Navrangdeo Singh, and 
Sakaldeo Singh Baccha Singh, the 
younger brother of Surajdeo, is alleged¬ 
ly involved in a number of criminal 
cases Strangely, Surajdeo had not left 
behind an heir apparent, and Baccha 
Singh IS having to forge his way through 
on his own His biggest advantage, 
however, is the clout he wields within 
the JMS. which, according to one study. 
IS the largest trade union in the Dhanbad- 
Jharia area, claiming a membership of 
1 17 lakh workers 

Baccha Singh is determined to follow 
in his brother's footsteps His Rajput bra¬ 
vado brimmed over when he told 
SuNOAV "I am the younger brother of 
Surajdeo and 1 don’t believe in defeats." 
His unidirectional ire is directed against 
chief minister I.aloo Yadav. who, Bac 
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cha believes, is out to thwart his chan¬ 
ces. "AfterSurajdeo’s death, LaJoois try¬ 
ing to finish his family so that he can rule 
supreme in Jharia. But I am a Rajput and 
I can measure up to Lakx) Yadav and his 
men in every way," he boasted. 

By virtue of his family connections, 
Baccha Singh is close to former Prime 
Minister and Samajwadi Janata Party 
president Chandra Shekhar. Under the 
present political dispensation in New 
Delhi and Patna, Baccha Singh is believ¬ 
ed to be a trifle defensive. He faces 
threats on both flanks — from Congress 
and Janata Dal henchmen. 

Under the Congress umbrella is Nav- 
rangdeo Singh and his brothers Ram- 
chandra and Rajendra. Navrangdeo is a 
businessman with considerable slake in 
mining operations and is close to Jagan- 
nalh Mishra, leader of the Opposition in 
the Bihar Assembly. And his other cre¬ 
dentials? Well, at one time he was impli¬ 
cated in the sensational murder of a 
chartered accountant from Calcutta, 
who was found dead in his hoielroom in 
Dhanbad. 

Sakaldeo Singh, the di'*rict Janata 
Dal president, is also a fierce contender 

He was once a trusted lieutenant of Sura- 
Jdco, but fell out some years back He is 
a major transporter, and is said to have 
become a millionaire by moving sand 
and coal to and from the mines. And in 



the absence of Surajdco. Sakaldeo is 
determined to expand his empire 


T ransportation of coal and sand is 
where the money lies. And bigger the 
mu.scle and money power one com¬ 
mands, greater the chances of bagging 
contracts from the nationalised mining 
companies. For Bharat Coking Coal 
Limited (BCCL) alone, the annual 
budget for transporting sand to fill up 
the empty pits is Rs 25 crorcs. Besides, 
there is the standard racket of coal smug¬ 
gling and pilferage earned out in conniv¬ 
ance with a section of the company staff. 
The volume of unaccounted money that 
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IS generated in this process is staggering 
and every mafia chief is out to increase 
his share. 

Distnet police chief A.K. Gupta 
claims that the situation is well under 
control No untoward incident has hap¬ 
pened so far in connection with the ongo¬ 
ing power struggle. But social organisa¬ 
tions working for the welfare of the 
miners allege that the police is an 
integral part of all mafia manoeuvres. 
They also say that many police stations 
are regularly used as the "dealing 
points" of "illegal income" 

According to an intelligence depart¬ 
ment official, huge quantities of arms 
and ammunition have been acquired by 
the different mafia groups patronised by 
various political parties. But the police, 
he complains, arc doing httic to sei7:e the 
weapons. This sudden inflow of arms 
into the coal district has ominous impli¬ 
cations, the official feels. 

Another theory is that if conflicts 
have not burst into the open it is because 
none of the big boys are willing to rock 
the boat too violently at the moment. 
With the Centre planning several policy 
changes in the' economic sphere, the 
mafia bosses arc wary of playing their 
cards in a hurry. They arc waiting to sec 
which way the wind blows regarding 
posstbic sectoral privatisation in the 
coal industry. Steps in this direction are 
likely to alter their priorities. 

If the Centre dexjs decide to privatise 
certain operations, the battle for supre¬ 
macy between the three frontrunners is 
expected to intensify. But the black dia¬ 
mond crown of Surajdco may elude 
them for quite some time to come. • 
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Facts and fears 

Punjab drifts as killings mount in the troubled state 


G overnors come and Governors 
go. Supercops leave their indeli¬ 
ble marks on the wounded Sikh 
psyche. And tngger-happy militants 
spray bullets from their lethal automa¬ 
tics and indulge in the massacre of the 
innocents. In Punjab, the tunnel looks 
deep, dark and unending. 

Statistics tell stories, and in Punjab 
they arc of lacerated llesh and caking 
bkxid. of spread-eagled men biting dust 
before they die According to official 
figures, over 2,000 civilians, 450 securi¬ 
ty personnel and 1,900 militants have 
died in the state so far this year 

In terms of deaths, the Punjab situa¬ 
tion appetu's to be deteriorating. A quick 
recap makes the picture frightfully clear 
J. Ribeiro, took over as the director gene¬ 
ral of pe'licc (IXjP), Punjab, in March 
1986. And in the next nine months, with 
the tough-talking, hard-hitting Goan in 
charge of maintaining law and order, 
400civilians, 42 policemen and 50 milit¬ 
ants were killed In the following year, 
the loll was higher- 1,1(X);80. M5. 

Ribeiro left in April 1988 But within 
those four months, the toll was already 
staggering: 600; 40, 50 The average 
number of killings during Ribeiro’s 
time was l.O.SO; 81; 2^2. 

Enter K.P.S. Gill, who prepared the 
bluepnnt for Operation Black Thunder 
in May 1988 and was hailed as a national 
hero. During the remaining eight 
months of that year, the rate of killings 
continued to remain high: 1,200; 80; 
300. fn 1989, however, the number of 
civilian deaths came down appreciably 
to 965. but those of .security men and mili¬ 
tants regi.stcred a dramatic hike, rising to 
203 and 703 respectively. But in 19%, 
the death charts saw hyperinflation, 
with the respective figures shooting to 
1.970; .506 and 1,380. The average toll 
during Gill’s .tenure thus worked out to 
1.550; 296 and 867 respectively. 

And now Gill is back, after a lapse of 
almost a year. His task is to tame Punjab 
while militant activities are beginning to 
spill beyond the state’s boundaries into 
neighbouring Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh. "1’oning up the police force 
and generating momentum are an urgent 
(lecessity to fight the militants," says 
Gill, and promises to "look into what¬ 


ever demoralisation there is among the 
police and remove it at the earliest". 

Gill's stategy runs thus; "Top priority 
will be to limit the militants’ areas of ope¬ 
ration. The militants have widened the 
area to 12 out of the 15 police districts. 
Now we will try to contain the area of 
activity in Tarn Taran Many new gangs 
have sprung up and the new ones will be 
taken on first Forces will be sent to the 
rural areas which arc the worst affec¬ 
ted," he spells out. 


in virulent acts of vengeance. Already, 
about 200 such killings have taken place 
and the police fqrce is beginning to feel 
vulnerable to wounds that hurt most. 

The police has been no less truculent 
m killing alleged militants in suppo.sed 
encounters. The number of those killed 
under such circumstances was 579 m 
1989. 707 in 1990 and 1,125 so far this 
year Thousands of people have also 
been arrested. According to Amnesty 
International, which quotes reports 



Police figures have it that of the 2,150 
people killed by the militants this year, 
1,950 were from small towns and villa¬ 
ges. A large number of political workers 
have also fallen victim to militant bul¬ 
lets. Of them, about 100 arc CPRM) 
cadres. The situatton is particularly grim 
in the border districts of Amritsar, Feroz-' 
pur and Gurdaspur. New groups have 
sprung up in Fardkot, Ludhiana, Sangur 
and Bathinda, The flourishing hosiery 
industry in Ludhiana 
has been badly hit and many of the 
entrepreneurs are fleeing to Haryana 
According to Gill, the government is 
planning a "series of confidence- 
building moves to bring normalcy to 
Punjab". But whether they will pay off 
remains a matter of conjecture. The war 
of attrition between the police and the 
militants have taken a fiercer turn of 
late. Policemen alone arc longer the 
prime targets. The members of their 
families are also being wantonly killed 


A victim of strife; 
blood on the streets; 
(inset) K.P.S.Qiil:a 
second coming 


released by the Punjab Human Rights 
Organisatiirn (PHRO) ,and the Move¬ 
ment Against State Repression (MASR) 
in Chandigarh, the number of detenus in 
Punjab IS as high as 10,000 Amnesty 
also says that many of the prisoners have 
been brutally tortured and scores of 
people have simply disappeared. 

The state government vehemently 
denies these allegations. But intelligen¬ 
ce department sources confide that 
many police records are missing. It is 
also tell-tale that Gill, while on a tour of 
Jalandhar, Patiala and Ferozpur, instruc¬ 
ted the police to avoid exces.scs. Inciden¬ 
tally, die Centre had recalled Gill from 
Punjab uflider pressure from human 
rights organisations last December. 

Gill had no magic solution to douse 
the flames in Punjab during his previous 
assignment. And this-stint may prove 
more difficult than ever before. • 

Nlrupmia Dutt/Chandlgarii 
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But not 

TO RAM 

It has been 
quite a year 
for Dcepika Chikhlia. 
Hju’diy had she become 
accustomed to the nation¬ 
al prominence that her 
role as Sita in Ramanand 
Sugar’s small- 
screen retelling of the 
Ramayan brought her 
when the BJP urged her to 
stand for election from 
Baroda. And now, to cap 
it all, there’s a Topiwala 
connection. 


"S'V 


the patron saint of the 
Bombay film industry so 
his attendance was no sur¬ 
prise. But even veteran 
charioteer L.K. Advani 
flew down from Delhi 
and tcK)k a break from stir¬ 
ring up his Ram wave to 
bless the BJP’s very own 
Sita. 

But Chikhlia (or 
should that be Topiwala 
now?) hadn’t reckoned on 
the raucous reception that 
her fellow MPs gave her 
when she returned to the 
Lok Sabha. Yes, yes, they 
were pleased she’d got 
inarried, they said. But 
more to the point, where 

PRAOffPBAdOfKAR 




ATIwToiilwalM: 
flittwr, glitter 


^ Segarwitli 
Advani and 
Thackeray: 
Ram Mlaktaall 


Last week, Deepika 
married Hemant Topi¬ 
wala, the prosperous pro¬ 
prietor of a cosmetics 
company at what the film 
magazines lend to call ‘a 
glittering ceremony’ in 
Bombay. Glittering along 
with assorted filmi types 
and joyous Gujaratis were 
at least two politicians. 
Shiv Sena supremo Bal 
Thackeray has become 




i 


were the sweets? And 
why hadn’t they been 
invited? 

This outburst forced 
Sita tt) make one of her 
rare interventions on the 
floor of the House. Of 
course, I invited all of 
you, she insisted. If you 
didn’t get the cards, 
blame it on the post office 

Clearly, she still wears 
the topi in that House. 



Verse and worse 



Muthuvnl Karananidlil: flights of poosy 


■■Ullllll The arrest of 
mm former 
Tamil Nadu secretary R. 
Nagarajan under the Ter¬ 
rorists And Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) 


Taking A 

CUE 

■mUmi Earlier this 
HHHI year, world 
billiards champion Mike 
Russell declared Gcet 
Sethi to be the potential 
opponent he most feared 
and though the two have 
yet to cross cues, Ru.sscll 
was there to applaud 
when Sethi won the Palm 
Beach World Ma.sters Bil¬ 
liards Trophy over world 
nupiber three Norman 
Dagley. 

It was Sethi’s first pro¬ 
fessional title and only 
significant win in three 
years,so his excitement, 
as he ’dedicated’ his tro¬ 
phy publicly to his baby 
son, was understandable. 


Act made dramatic 
enough news but no one 
suspected it was the stuff 
of literature. No one, that 
is, except the state’s chief 
minister and DMK presi- 


If Sethi had been in the 
news prior to the victory, 
it was only because of the 
publicised factionalism 
within the Billiards and 
Snooker Federation of 
India. 

But all that is forgotten 
for the moment and 
applause for the 
28-year-old cannon wizar¬ 
d’s brilliant win has yet to 
die down. 

GMtS«tM:tiw 
profMalonal touch 
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Laamtor Pms: hardly aver at homa 


dent Muthuvel 
Karunanidhi. 

Who penned some pas¬ 
sionate verse about the 
event, linking it poetical¬ 
ly to acts involving the 
repression of the indivi¬ 
dual and other expres¬ 
sions of Prometheus 
Bound. The Act had been 
misused, said the p<x;m, 
to political end—though 
senior police officials say 
Nagarajan has been clear¬ 
ly guilty of anti-national 
activities, including try¬ 
ing to hinder enquiries 
into L ITE subversion. 

The inspiration behind 
such nights of poesy is 
recognisable: fear. DMK 
partymen anticipate 
further arrests for alleged 
LTI'E sympathies. And 
should those occur, th?y 
will have time for neither 
rhyme nor reason. 


Waiting 

FOR 

BUDDHA 

■mm What tlur- 
HHHH ry 

Buddhas'. The one that 
has been recently given 
the go-ahead by Doordar- 
shan is the proposed serial 
by Sanjay Khan, but there 
are as many as three 
others in the works, one of 
them on the verge of 
completion. 

Khan’s Buddha is yet 
to be shot, or even cast. 
After the debacle of The 
Sword OfTipu Sultan, he 
has very sensibly resolv¬ 
ed not to star in the title 
role, and is looking 
around, instead, for the 


It RARELY 
PAES 

The reason 
we don’t do 
better in the internation¬ 
al arena, it’s bccau.se 
sports don’t pay in our 
country. Not even the gla- 
monius (and expensiw) 
business of tennis. 

Which is why boy won¬ 
der [.eander Paes has deci¬ 
ded to skirt the Indian ten¬ 
nis circuit and concentra¬ 
te on totting up his points 
in the international one. 
What, afterall, does it pro¬ 
fit a man if his gains in the 
hall of fame are not borne 
out by his bank balance? 

And so, the organisers 
of the national grass court 
title match, to be held at 
Calcutta’s South Club— 


the favoured playground 
of all our champs — will 
have to look elsewhere 
for a star player. l.cander 
will be busy accumulat¬ 
ing Association of Tennis 
Professionals points 


elsewhere (when he can 
get away from his modell¬ 
ing assignments). If home 
soil is to sec Paes at all, it 
may be only at the Indian 
Challenger tournament in 
Bangalore next year. 


story with Mukesh Khan- 
na — best remembered as 
the longest lasting face in 
the Mahahharat. And 
B.K. Modi plans to make 
a feature film on the Bud¬ 
dha though Bernardo 

Bertolucci will probably 
not be the director now 
and Mira Nair is slated to 
take his place. Along the 
.same lines, is 
Bodhidharma, though 
bearded, balding news¬ 
reader Shashi Kumar has 
to be content with playing 
a mere monk because the 
Sakyamuni himself does 
not grace Kumar’s stab at 
the Buddha market. 

And that excludes 
Akbar Khan’s attempt to 
upstage his brother by sug¬ 
gesting his own Buddha 
.serial to Doordarshan. • 


ideal face. Preferably, he 
says, a new one. 

Unlike the other serials 

Sai^ay Khan: anothar bore 


along the same lines. 
Already cast is another 
version of the Buddha 
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Mrs A 

VERY COOD 
IDEA.... 











Managers must act. we know. 

But what of those who are alwa^ 
acting, those who say one thing while 
they mean another. You know the type. 

They say Ves' to ideas which they 
have no intentions of implementing 
ever. 

Anything to keep the peace! 

They make a show of encouraging 
new ideas, different points of view but 
do not have the inclination a the 
courage or the will to make a change 
fa progress. 

Too long has business been driven 
by the tyranny of the tried and tested, 
while Innovation sits patiently in a 
comer. It is a work ethic dictated from 
just one side of the table-the 
manager's. 

We need to change all that; be 
open-minded. Give ideas a chance. 
Give dissent a chance. Encourage it, 
but with a sense of responsibility; with 
imagination; with honesty; with the 
confidence that things can be betta, 
and with a will to implement the ideas 
bom out of dissent. 

We at Tata Steel are committed 
to this culture of creativity, dynamism 
and progress. We are committed to 
creative action. 


MSSBir: 

IMEVOKi or PROGRESS 
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Freddie Mercury 

( 1946 — 1991 ) 

— - -- ■ - ■_ __ ■ _ # 

The first Parsi to be an AIDS victim denied he was either 


L ust week I’reddie Mercury, 
lead singer with the nx:k 
group Queen, died at his 
home in Rngland He was 
almost certainly the first Parsi 
to be killed by the AIDS epidemic. For 
months, he had denied what everyone 
long suspected that he had AIDS. 
Then, in the week he died, he finally 
came clean and allowed his publicist to 
announce that he was IllV-positive. In a 
public statcnient, issued |usi days Ixifore 
the end came, he urged the woi Id to join 
the fight against AII)S — a fight he had 
resolutely icfuscd to join during his life 
time when his celebrity status might 
have helped draw attention to the plight 
ol AIDS victims. 

But then. Mercury' liked his secrets. 
When Queen first topped the British 
charts with KiUer Queen in 1^74, his out¬ 
rageously camp persona and the name ol 
the group kxl fans to the obvious conclu¬ 
sion: that he was gay. hven in the early 
.Seventies, this was no big deal in the 
riKk world: David Bowie had eomc out 
in 1971 with no damage being caused to 
his popularity. And m 1976, [•Llton John. 


a star with a more mainstream fol¬ 
lowing, told an interviewer that he slept 
with both men and women — "I think 
people should draw the line at goals". 
Despite the candour, John continued to 
chui n out hits in the conservative middle- 
Amencan market. 

Nevertheless Mercury - the most 
obviously cflete ol the lot — Haunted a 
‘girllricnd’ to the press and concealed 
the liue nature ol his sexual orientation 
till well into the l■lghlles by which time 
the entire gay fraleniity in riKk (with the 
possible exception of Pete Townshend 
who came out in 1990 and CJcorgc 
Michael who refuses to talk about it) had 
come out. 

By the mid-highlies the British tabl¬ 
oid press had discovered that one of Mer¬ 
cury's live-in lovers had tested HIV- 
posilivc When the man died, it seemed 
reasonable to ask if Freddie was also 
infected. Kis resprinsc was to claim that 
he had "given up" homosexuality (he 
said he was bisexual) and to deny that he 
had tested III V-positivc. When this beca¬ 
me difficult to hide earlier thi.s year — 
after his immune system packed up 


I when confronted with pneumonia — he 
told his publicist to say that he was suffe- 
I nng from an "illness". 

By then, the subterfuge was pointless. 
And opinions were divided among those 
who believed that how he coped with 
AIDS was his business and others wh6^ 
were annoyed that he had not come out 
publicly and helped draw attention to 
the disease — as say. Magic Johnson, 
the heterosexual American sportsman 
did last month. 

S exuality is a delicate and personal 
business. Perhaps Mercury had his 
own reasons for keeping his homo¬ 
sexuality and his AIDS a secret. But it is 
much less easy to understand why he 
went to such lengths to deny that he was 
a Parsi from India. 

Despite his swarthy appearance, his 
mincing manner and campish English 
accent allowed him to pass for British 
when he was interviewed by the London 
riK'k press — neither the New Musical 
Express or Melody Maker ever bothered 
to ask him if Mercury was his real name 
or where he was bom. 


FlwMI* M«rcury on stag# with Quoon: a bombastic, dramatic stylo that was camp and ovor tho top 














Ha dIsowiMd tiM Parsis 
butthayclalmad him as 
one af thalr own. Hla 


*aprinuuirm whola aaw 
naming 


The first suggestion that he might not 
be. a red-blooded Englishman came 
when Queen tried to bre^ into the lucra¬ 
tive US record marlcet in the mid- 
Seventies. The American rock press was 
more thorough than its British counter¬ 
part and when a reporter from Rolling 
5/one asked Mea'ury what his real name 
was, he answered, Balsara. 

And had he grown up in England, the 
reporter persisted. 

Well no, said Mercury, he had gone to 
school in India. 

Why India, asked the bewildered 
journalist. 

My father was a civil servant in the 
days of the Raj. answered Freddie dis¬ 
ingenuously .We travelleda lot to the cm*- 
ners of the empire. 

Fortunately for Mercury/Balsara. 
American rock journalists, no matter 
how thorough in other respects, had a 
limited knowledge of the British empi¬ 
re. And Rolling Stone did not point out 
that India b^aine independent in 
August 1947, less than a year after Fred¬ 
die was bom. So, there was no Raj by the 
time he went to school. 

The original disclosures in Rolling 
Slone alerted other journalists to the fact 
that perhaps he wasn’t actually English. 
Well, what was he? The London.rock 
{Mess wanted to know. Tm Persian," 
Freddie answered. And, of course, if 
you went back .several hundred years 
into hi.s(ory, he was probably right.. 
Later, he atkled that he had spent his 
childhood in Zanzibar and referenc'es to 
school in India never made it to his offici¬ 
al biography. 

Some British journalists did probe 
but Mercury/Balsara erected a brick 
wall around his origins. In the late Seven¬ 
ties, various English musicians formed 
Rock Against Racism (RAR), an organi¬ 
sation that sought to warn young people 
of the dangers of being seduced by the 
National Front’s neo-Nazi ideology. 
RAR put up posters warning that if the 
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National front's threat to repatriate 
immigrants was pul into practice, then 
various popular rock stars would be 
expelled. 

All the stars named were from the 
West Indies or Africa — there being few 
Indians m rock in the Seventies (or now. 
for that matter). Freddie's was the only 
name they could think of and his picture 
featured in RAR literature 

Freddie was not pleased And just as 
he was to do with the AIDS campaign a 
decade later—he retused to have anyth¬ 
ing to do w'llh RAR. 

L iter, he turned hostile if he was asked 
ibout his origins A Rolling Stone 
writer, covering Queen's tour o( Japan, 
asked Freddie about his childhood Me 
did nol want to talk aboiil it 

"What about yout lamily’’" the wrilei 
|X‘isistcd "What about the iclativcs you 
have led behind in India'’" 

"Oh darling!" minced Mercury 
"'That’s SC) mundane' Can't we talk 
about something else ’" 



Queen: they outlasted punk, 
and even disco 

By the mid-Fighties. |otirnalis(s had 
learned that Freddie vvoiild nol entert.nn 
t)uestions about Ins birth or family And 
he lemamed the only lock star who 
never brought his parents to conceits or 
discussed his religion 

Oddly enough, even as Freddie was 
consiruciing his cl.iborate cover-up ope¬ 


ration. the Parsi community went to 
great lengths to claim him as one of its 
own A legend grew arouPd him and 
most I’arsis knew .somebody who knew 
somcbtxly who knew' him when he was a 
boy in Bombay's Parsi Colony 
Were these stones true ’ Was his real 
name Firdaus’’ Was it Freduii'? Nobcxly 
knew tor sure but in Parsi legend he beca¬ 
me a latter-day hero, up there with Zubin 
Mehta — and g.ive a whole new mean¬ 
ing to the phrase "<ipri raani". 

Why did Freddie Find it necessary to 
deny his oiigins’ It didn't adversely 
affect Zubin Mehta's career when those 
wlx) admired his music discovered that 
he was a Bombay Parsi And even in the 
rock world, who really cared that so 
many of the idols were foreign (Cicorge 
Michael is (ireek) or black ’ 

No answer was offered to this ques¬ 
tion And with time, people ceased to 
ask It knowing how sensitive Mercury 
w.is on the subject lionically. as time 
went on and a tlnniimg-hair problem loi- 
ced him to shed his flow mi: locks, he 


BACK HOME □ //’< Parsi caunt’cliaii refuses lo snap 


A s much as he tried to distance 
himself from them. India’s Par- 
si.scontinued toclaim Freddie Mercu¬ 
ry as one of their own. During the 
star’s lifetime, stories about his ori¬ 
gins made the rounds of Bombay’s 
Parsi colonies. (See mum slorx.) But 
it look his death for the truth about 
the man .who the world knew as an 
English rock star, to be firmly 
cstabli.shed. 

On 26 November, three days after 
Mercury died of AIDS, the Parsis of 
Bombay's Dadar colony held an 
Uthamna ceremony for him at the 
city’s Rustom Faram Agiary. Tradi¬ 
tionally. friends of the family can 
attend such a ceremony but this time, 
there were no outsiders, only blood 
relatives. And none of these relatives 
had spoken to or even heard from 
Freddie in 20 years. 

Among those who attended the 
Uthamna were a maternal uncle, 
Nariman Khory and a finit cousin, 
Dinshaw Kapadia, both residents of 
the Dadar colony. An enterprising 
correspondent from Bombay’s The 
Afternoon Despatch & Courier trac¬ 
ed the relatives and pieced together a 
portrait of Mercury’s early life. 


Legend had it that his a'al name 
was cither Fredun or Firdaus. In fact, 
said the relatives, it was Farokh Bom- 
mie Balsara. Yes, he was bt>m in Zan¬ 
zibar as the official biographies clai¬ 
med but no, he wasn’t some unique 
species of East African Persian as he 
liked to suggest. He spent his early 
life in India and went to school at the 
Batha School in Panchgani. a hill- 
station in Maharashtra. (This sug¬ 
gests that the Parsi claims that he was 


an alumnus of the Parsi Youth’s 
Assembly High School in Dadar was 
bogus and that Freddie was telling 
the truth when he infomted intervie¬ 
wers that he went to school in ‘the 
Indian hills' though of course, this 
was nol during the Raj as he also lik-' 
ed toclaim.) 

During the holidays, he lived with 
his aunt Dinbai Kapadia at Kaka 
Building on Firdoshi Road at the 


(Continued on page S2t 
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bei>:in to look iiioic and mote Parsi. By 
ihc late Kij:hlics, with his nunislache 
and close-cropped hair, he liHikcd as 
though he had just steppe'd out of Cus- 
row Bang 

W ill Mercuty’s music stand the test 
ol time’ RiK'k critics were unamm- 
>us in their derision of Olu-’c'ii, but at 
least some of Ihc hostility was provoked 
hy rreddie's mannei In l‘)77, he organi¬ 
sed a concert at I.ondon's liarl Court to 
.'omcide with Queen Hli/abelh’s silver 
ubilee and called it Queen's Jubilee 
I'onceii An agitated reviewer for the 
SMH tore the show apart and sneered: 
In the year ol punk, there is nothing 
norc ridiculous than a [losturing old 
5uecn." 

But Queen outlasted punk. They even 
outlasted disco (but not before the band 
got a hit out of the cra/e — Another One 
Biie\ The DhsI). 


In retrospect. Queen's ability to stay 
on top of trends, Freddie’s strong tenor 
voice and showmanship, and guitarist 
Brian May’s undeniable musical ability 
accounted for the band’s longevity. The 
music was pleasant if less than earth- 
shattering and the gioup had its shtire of 
highs: the six-minute Bohemian 

Rhapsodx single which ushered in the 
trend towards elaborate videos and topp¬ 
ed the British charts for more than two 
months; the riff for Under Pressure 
(recently sampled by Vanilla lee); a terri- 
tlc if over-the-top stage show; and an ear 
for melody. 

It is sad that Mercury diedjust as Que¬ 
en was launching a comeback in the 
American market. No doubt the recently- 
released second greatest hits package 
will top the charts this Christmas. But 
after that...Queen without Freddie 
would be unthinkable.’* 

VflaySmhnl 


n«<idi« wmi Brim May: tlMlf 
musical ability accounted for tho 
band’s longot^ 
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INCOME TAX 

Taxing problems 

A Delhi High Courtjudgement exjxxses loopholes in the Income Tax Act 



I t took a High C’ourt judgement to 
lay hare the many loopholes in the 
existing Income Tax Act It also 
exposed the income lax depart¬ 
ment - undoubtedly one of the 
important revenue-geneialing agencies 
of the central government — as a mere 
paper tiger. 

The income tax department, of cour¬ 
se. was quick to react to the landmark 
judgeinent It is in the process of asking 
the Gocernment of India to give it 
powers to arrest a peisoii The depart¬ 
ment IS already consulting top law offi¬ 
cers of the country and the IJnion law 
ministry to tinalise a blueprint that 
w'ould be placed before the C’entre. The 
.salient feature of this docuincnt would 
be seeking authorisation ol income tax 
ollicials to arrest the jicrson whose 
house IS raided and searched, on the 
lines of such powers enjoyed by sleuths 
ol the customs dcpailmeni, revenue 
intelligence, enforcement or otficials of 
the Narcotics Control Bureau 

Income tax authorities argue that 
since the nature of their job is almost the 
same as that of othci detectors of econo¬ 
mic offences, they loo should be given 
comparable powers If the income tax 
sleuths are not given powers to arrest, it 
would defeat the very puiposc of sear¬ 
ches condiieied bv the department; the 
offender, li free, could well stash away 
black money at the place of his conve¬ 
nience. alert his accomplices, or even 
open bank lockers which are yet to be dis¬ 
covered by the tax olficials 

What actually led the income tax 
department to clamour lor more powers 
was the historic judgement by Delhi 
High Court on 4 November in the fam¬ 
ous L.R. Gupta case When the income 
tax department raided the south Delhi 
mansion ol Gupta, a senior advocate, on 
22 March this year, little did the sleuths 
realise that they were opening up a Pan¬ 
dora's box of legalistic issues. Gupta | 


income Tax officials: toothless tigers? 

and his sons. Rajiv and .Saiiiay. moved 
the High Court, accusing the income tax 
department of illegal conlinemerit ol 
their entire family, misbehaviour, 
wrong and legally unsustainable char¬ 
ges and even theft'Gupta lodged an 
FIR with a local police station complain¬ 
ing of thelt of jewellery worth lakhs of 
rupees by the IT ollicials during their 
"illegal raids". 

But the luniing point in the case was 
when a two-judge bench comprising 
B.N. Kirpal and Arun Kumar ruled that 
the Income Tax Act did not give any 
power to the department to arrest an indi¬ 
vidual. "There is no power contained in 
the Act or the rules whereby the move¬ 
ment of a person against whom search is 
ordered can be restricted By refusing to 
give permission to the petitioner (L.R. 
Gupta) to attend to his work, in effect 
amounted to his confinement which is 


not permissible in law " 

The case filed by Gupta and the sub¬ 
sequent High ("ourt ludgcmenl w as a set¬ 
back for the IT department Fmr the lax 
officials, Gupta was a big catch Their 
contention was that Gupia had been 
awarded land compensation of Rs 28 77 
crorcs four yeai s ago and had neither dis¬ 
closed It nor paid any tax on it, and had 
invested the money in NTPC and NHIX.’ 
bonds. The total tax evasion on this huge 
amount was computed to be in crores. 

That was not the only charge against 
Gupta. The tax department maintained 
that the senior advocate and his sons 
were clandestinely operating in the flou- 
nshing property and estate business and 
had been involved in the sale-purchase 
of large farniliouses in the posh .South 
Delhi area. Besides, the Guptas had 
plans to demolish a recently purchased 
house near the Asiad Village complex to I 


th* turning point In Uni cas* WM whan a two^dg* bench comprising 
B.N. IUf|Ml and Arun Kvmarnilocl that tho Inoomo Tax Act fUd not ^ VO any 
power to tho dopaitmont to aiToit an Individual 
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construct residential apartments and had 
already collecteil "croies ot rufx-cs" 
from pros|X‘ctive buyers Yet another 
allegation against I. R (Jupta was that 
he had s(x:ni over Rs 80 lakhs on the mar¬ 
riage of his younger son, .San)ay, who 
also IS an advocate 

But the High (‘ouH demolished the IT 
case, cutting it at the very roots The 
depaitmcnt's basic aigument that it was 
well within Its right to detain the accus¬ 
ed for purpose ol searches was also term¬ 
ed illegal by the couil. In a lelated ruling 
ol far-reaching consequences, the High 
Court also negated the income tax 
department’s contention that L.R, 
Gupta had not declared the land compen¬ 
sation amount of Rs 28.77 crores and 
had evaded tax on it. and observed that 
the department had no powers to search 
Gupta's house under ,Section l,^2li) of 
the Income Tax Act 

The court obseived, "An assessee is 
under no obligation to disclose in his 
return of income all the monies which 
are received by him and which do not 
partake of the character of income or 
income liable to tux If an .issessec 
receives a gift from a relation or cams 
agricultural income which is 

not subject to law, then he ^_,—' 

would not be liable to show^’ 
the receipt of that money in 
his income tax return. Non- 
disclosure of the same would \ % 

not attract the proMsions of M 

.Section n2(c)". \ '/ffK 

Justice B.N. Kirpal and \jjff 
Justice Arun Kumar also 
held that it may be the opin- 
ion of the income tax asscs- \ 
see that the receipt of such — 

amount is not taxable, - 

"but where the department is aware cif 
the existence of such an asset or tlie 
receipt ol such an income by the asses¬ 
see, then the depailment may be fully 
justified in issuing a notice under Sec¬ 
tion 148 of the Act, but no action can be 
taken under Section I32(i)(c) Authori¬ 
sation undei Section 1.32(i) can be issu¬ 
ed it there is a reasonable bcliel that the 
assesscc dvies not want the income tax 
department to know about the eooence 
of such income or asset in an effort to 
escape assessment. " 

In fact, the court went to the extent ol | 


terming Section I 32 of the Act as "a seri¬ 
ous invasion into the privacy ol a 
citi/en" The judges came down heavily 
on the concerned tax officials, saying 
that in their "misplaced anxiety" the then 
director (investigation), P.N. Mittal, the 
deputy director. Rajguru, and assistant 
director (investigation) Anil Mehta act¬ 
ed in "a most arbitrary manner in utter 
disregard of their stalutorv duties and 








WflMn InconM Tax offldals 
nridadlliaseiitiiDalM 
manalon af L.R. OUPTA on 
22 March tMayaar, littta 
dM tlia slauliia raaUaa that 
they warn opanimt up a 
Pamlofa'Blcxof 
lagallaticlaaaaa 


functions" The court decided the case 
entirely in favour of the Guptas and 
directed the income tax department to 
return whatever it has seized during the 
raids. 

T he judgement was naturally a big 
humiliation for the income tax depart¬ 
ment. The Central Board for Direct 
Taxes was flooded with queries from 
various state headquarters of the IT 
department about the legality and consti¬ 
tutional validity of searches carried out 
under Section 132(i)(c) of the Income 


Tax Act in the wake of the Delhi High 
('ourt order All the centres wanted clear- 
cut instructions from a highly-confused 
and pulverised central headquarters. 

For its part, the income tax authorities 
moved the Supreme Court within a fort¬ 
night of the High Court verdict, plead¬ 
ing for an immediate stay on the contenti¬ 
ous judgement. But the apex court refus¬ 
ed to oblige them and^directed them to 
comply with the High Court order and 
return the seized belongings and docu¬ 
ments to the fiuptas A three-judge 
bench, comprising the outgoing Chief 
Justice Ranganalh Misra. Justice Kuldtp 
Singh and Justice Dr.A S Anaiid in 
their 19 November order also declined 
to hear arguments immediately on w'he- 
ther temporaiy detention to facilitate 
searclies could be termed as arrest" or 
"confinement " Attorney General O. 
Ramaswamy was cut short and was ask¬ 
ed to sec to It that the income tax depart¬ 
ment complied with the High Court 
instructions. The Attorney General had 
submitted that the entire Income Tax 
Act w as in jeopardy in the wake of the 
Delhi High Court order 

P.N. Mittal, who was among the inco- 

-['me tax otficials to be pulled 

up by the High Court, says 
that if the department was 
not given the power to aircsi. 
vfTielals '* become a toothless 

•Ihl every offeiidci 

inAon vvould walk out on the raid- 
tug party to destroy all evid- 
ilMtlurt cnee at w 11 Mittal, who was 
up* tiaiisferred by the then finan- 

ce minister, Yashwant 
Sinha, immediately after the 
mmmm raid Oil tile Guplus, was 

_ brought back to the sensitive 

pvisiof dircctor(invesiigation),when the 
Narasimha Rao govemment took office. 

1 le has now been promoted and transfer¬ 
red to Ahmedabad as director-general 
(investigation), west zone. 

Now it's lor the .Supreme Court to lay 
down the law' regarding the powers of 
the income tax department. But while 
doing so, the highest court will have to 
keep in mind that this revenue- 
generating wing (ff the ecntral govem¬ 
ment contributes at least Rs 10,000 cro¬ 
res annually UMhe country’s coffers.* 

Rmfemv 8hama/N»w Delhi 


TIm Court tomiBdSeetlon 132of tho Aet au "auorlottsinvasioii lato tha 
privacy of a cltlzan". Tha tax offlolala hall aatatf la "a uioat arbitrary 
or In Uttar diaratfard of thair ataUilory duttaaanilfaaetioaa" 
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HOSPITALS 


Whose hospital is 
it anyway? 

Vijay Mallya splits with Prathcip Reddy, hut not before two 

godmen get involved 


T ry as he niij;ht. the naniboyant 
b«Kvc baron, Vijay Mallya. 
cannot stay out of the public 
eye Mallya has attiactcd atten¬ 
tion lor his close links with 
godinan (’handia Swami (set- St'MW 
1-7 l)i’( ctnht’i IWI) and now. the con¬ 
nection IS in the news again F rom some 
accoiiMis, the liquor tyciwn has fallen 
out with [)i Piatap Reddy, the Chandra 
Swann buddy who runs Mailras' famous 
Apollo Hospital And last week, when 
the Swann was m London, he chose not 
to stay at Mallya's mansion. 

Rumours ol a rilt between Mallya and 
the godman may well be exaggerated 
(though some reports suggest that the 
Swann is perturbed w'lth the beer king's 
growing closeness to Sharad Pawar), 
but there is little doubt that the assoeia- 
tion between Reddy and Mallya over a 
hospital in Bangalore has run into some 
dilliculty 

On 25 November, Reddy told tbe 
Madras press that he was no longer 
involved with the management of the 
Mallya Apollo Hospital 
in that eity. Two days 
before, Mallya had 
announced in Bangalore 
that he was now the chair¬ 
man ot the hospital. 

Reddy, he .said, has 'step¬ 
ped down' 

The official version is 
that the split is amicable. 

But insiders do not deny 
that there was considera¬ 
ble tension between the 
two men. Nevertheless, 
they say that Mallya and Reddy have 
decided to part as friends. 

The hospital was meant to be a colla¬ 
boration between United Breweries’ 
(UBs’) money and Apollo's expertise. 
Mallya had long wanted to do someth¬ 


ing 111 the name of his grandfather, while 
Reddy was looking for ways to replicate 
the success of Madras' Apollo Hospital 
The two men knew each other well and 
there was also a Chandra Swann 
connection 

The trouble began with bickering 
over the amount Reddv would put into 


What had begun as a 
minor financial 
misunderstanding, 
reached acrimonious 
levels. For REDDY 
(right) it was a matter 
of reputation. As for 
MALLYA. it was one of 
ego and sentiment 


Reddy have 


the Rs 20 erore venture. 
The memorandum of 
understanding (MOU) 
signed between the two, 
along with Adi Kesha- 
valu. an excise contrac¬ 
tor, 111 late 1088. had said 
that Reddy would pul in 
Rs .50 lakhs, Mallya 
would put in Rs 2.5 ero- 
rcs. another Rs 50 lakhs 
would come Irom Adi 
KeshavaUi and that Reddy 
would bring in Rs 2.5 erorcs from non¬ 
resident Indian (NRl) dtxtors into the 
hospital, with the rest being contributed 
by financial institutions. 

The agreement broke down over the 
finerdelailsofthe MOU. Reddy maintai¬ 


ned that hts contribution, which came 
undei the clause of 'Dr Reddy and asso¬ 
ciates" should include the money given 
by the NRls. while Mallya insisted that 
It should be delinked from tbis sum. 

What had begun as a minor financial 
misunderstanding, reached acrimonious 
levels. Pot Reddv who was awarded the 



Padma Bhushan this year for his contri¬ 
bution to health caic in the country, it 
was a matter of reputation. As for Mal¬ 
lya, it was one of sentiment, as the hospi¬ 
tal in Bangalore has been named after 
his late grandfather Dr. B.G. Mallya. 

Confronted by allegations of financi¬ 
al misconduct being hurled by the Mal¬ 
lya group. Reddy resigned from his post 
of chairman of the board of the Mallya 
Apollo Hospital in a huff "If they want 
to manage the hospital, let them say so. 
We will allow them to go ahead 1 ean’t 
stop them anyway, as they own the hospi¬ 
tal," Reddy told St inday prior to coming 
to an agreement with Mallya 

T ill last fortnight, the Mallya Apollo 
Hospital was being jointly managed 
by b<!th the Mallya organisation and Red- 
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dy’s Indian Hospitals Corporation, 
which is in charge of the other two Apol¬ 
lo Hospitals (Madras and Hyderabad). 
This in itself had led to conflicts. "Their 
organisation is so forceful, they like to 
get into everything," Reddy had com¬ 
plained. "We arc just not being able to 
see eye to eye." 

The ditfenng styles of management 
led to ego hassles Mallya's United Bre¬ 
weries IS used to exercising total control 
even in areas where it has little prior 
experience and as far as UB was concer¬ 
ned. the Mallya Apollo Hospital was no 
exception. Complained Reddy "All ot a 
sudden they changed the board of mem¬ 
bers without even informing me. 1 was 
supposed to be chairman, but they 
would just walk in and say. such and 
such person would be in charge of such' 
and such a thing. What they do not reali¬ 
se, is that managing a hospital is diffet- 
ent from managing a beer factors " 

As far as Reddy was concerned, he 
was grateful for Mallya's inteiest in heal¬ 
th care, respectful of LIB's investment, 
but clear that it was the job ol his Indian 
Hospitals Corporation to manage the hos¬ 
pital "Alter all." he explains, "we have 
ten year's experience m this field." 
Moreover, he had been planning a 
Bangalore hospital for over a decade. 
Mallya, with his investment, had only 
entered the picture three years ago. 

Predictably, that 
wasn’t how UB saw 
it. The group’s view 
was that it was putt¬ 
ing Rs 2.5 crores 
into the project 
while Reddy was 
contributing a mere 
Rs 5t) lakhs. Despite 
this, Apollo Hospi¬ 
tals wanted to claim 
the venture as its 
own and Reddy wan¬ 
ted a free hand in run¬ 
ning it. Moreover. 

UB.sources suggested 
that the Indian Hospitals Corporation 
was finding it difficult to even rai.se its 
Rs 30 lakh share of the equity and want¬ 
ed the NRI contribution carried in its 
own name. 

UB's response was to keep raising the 
subject of the diffenng financial stakes. 
And to then force Reddy to cede effec¬ 
tive control of the hospital. 

A s the battle continued, disagree¬ 
ments arose over profit sharing. 
UB’s view was that Reddy had no right 


to more than a small proportion of the 
profits because of the size of his invest¬ 
ment. This wasn't how Reddy saw it. 
His Indian Hospitals Corporation had 
planned the HangaKire project at the 
same time as the Madras hospital. It had 
always been able to pul in Rs 50 lakhs of 
its own and to raise another Rs 2.5 crores 
from NRIs Yes. it would have had to 
find other investors, but this was not con¬ 
sidered impossible For UB to enter the 
picture relatively late in the day, and to 
then claim that its Rs 2.5 crorc invest¬ 
ment gave It control of the hospital and 


Safdarjung was beaten to it by a godmar 
of classier vintage: SathyaSai Baba. 

Mallya was scheduled to attend the 
Baba’s 66th birthday bash and Reddy 
had been invited ux). Sai Baba had i 
right to mediate because he had blcssec 
the opening of the Bangalore hospital 
and both men accepted his spiritual 
authority. 

Reddy hitched a ride in Mallya’s priv¬ 
ate plane and the two asked the Afro- 
headed guru of Puttaparthi to resolve 
their differences. After the Baba had 
heard both sides, he came to the obvious 







gf 
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relegating Reddy to the sidelines, was 
unacceptable. 

The impasse could not have been sus¬ 
tained. Both Reddy and Mallya have a 
certain status in the world and neither 
could afford a long period of blood¬ 
letting. Ail that they needed was a 
peacemaker. 

As it turned out, they found two. And 
both were godmen, 

Chandra Swami intervened to try and 
resolve the differences between his devo¬ 
tees. But the kaftan-sporting Swami of 


— conclusion; a scttle- 

ment was impossi- 
bic the two 

should 
amicably. 

Whatever Reddy's 
achievements in the 
field of health care, 
■he does not have the 
‘ financial clout to 

.f". ‘ open hospitals on 

his own. Moreover, 
it is difficult to take 
j on the might of the 
x, j UB group in 

— -“ Bangalore. Given 

this situation, both parties agreed to dis¬ 
pense with the original MOU and give 
UB full control of the hospital. 

M allya was the first to announce the 
changes He gave the press the 
impression that the Indian Hospitals Cor¬ 
poration had only been roped in to com¬ 
mission the hospital and that because the 
project was now complete, Reddy was 
stepping down. 

What about the tension between the 
two groups? What tension? was Mal- 
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lya’s response. "Because of .some pro¬ 
blems, Dr Reddy could not bring in his 
share of the equity contribution," he 
declared. "So, the MOU will be changed 
to bring the hospital under the UB 
group" 

Reddy’s response was to declare that 
this misadventure was behind him and 
to unveil an ambitious Rs l,(XK) crorc 
expansion plan. But even he had to con¬ 
ceal that his company’s turnover of Rs 
25 17 crore (and an equity base of Rs 5 4 
crorc) meant that he would have to turn 


Th6 impasse 

have heenmstaiiiediBi^ 
Reddy and Mallya haye a 
certain status in the world 
and neither could afford a 
long period of 
blood-letting 


to the public to find the funds required to 
fuel these plans. 

At pre.scnt, both parties are keeping 
their commitment to Sai Baba and deny¬ 
ing that there arc any differences. But 
sometimes. Reddy’s true feelings seep 
through. "I had done this in good faith," 
he told Sunday. "I have learnt many les¬ 
sons and this has been an important 
one.”* 

Oaurt Lmnkmah/Mydmrmbmdmnd 
Bmigalorm 


BANKING 

Banking on changes 

The Narasimhan committee report on financial restructuring 
promises smoother sailing to hanks 


T he time isn’t fur when you 
might come laughing all the 
way from the bank. Tidy inter¬ 
ests for your deposits. Loans at 
easy rates. And much, much 
more. If the Narasimhan committee 
report on financial restructuring gets 
half the play that’s expected, radical 
new reforms arc expected in the realm of 
banking. 

The committee has 
three suggestions: conso¬ 
lidate, rationalise and 
inject competition into 
the banking structure. 

Consider the fine print: 

■ The panel feels that 
too many public sector 
banks are located too 
close to each other. This 
causes unhealthy compe¬ 
tition. The solution is 
merger of loss-making 
banks with profitable 
ones. 


re, the RRBs may be merged with their 
respective commercial-bank patrons. 

■ Alternatively, RRBs may be brought 
under the purview of the National Bank 
for Agricultural and Rural Development 
(NABARD). The number of RRB bran¬ 
ches may be reduced and cooperative 
banks abolished altogether. 



INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


■ Regional rural banks 
(RRBs) are also under 
review. They have fallen 
sick largely due to bad 
debt and the differential 
rates of interest at which 
they extend credit to the 
nir^ borrowers. Therefo¬ 


MartMimhati e<»i^t^;^c|»ort shmild 
^nehtiy t ^ 19)#. tVerv the panel’s 

recommen^tiohs actnafly dletoted by the 
world finance body? The weig^it of evidence 


■ .Staffing policy might be reviewed. 
Since 1070. employment has grown on 
an average of nine per cent. The Nara¬ 
simhan report is critical of this. 

■ The capital base of nationalised 
banks is narrowing. Capital to asset ratio 
is two per cent of the demand and time 
liability. Internationally, the figure 

IS six per cent. The 
International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) wants this 
matched. So the Narasim¬ 
han panel suggests that a 
portion of the banks’ sha¬ 
res may be sold to the 
public. Financial institu¬ 
tions may also be 
approached for loans. 


,, ■ More private banks 
l^will be allowed. This is to 
I increase competition. 

Most important of all, 
gthe Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI) could be 
pushed back to the posi¬ 
tion in 1935, as banker to 
government and manager 
of currency. 

That last measure will 
mean much. 
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t RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Currcnily. (he RBI tiisls us halcful 
shadow on all maiinci o( hanking acli- 
vily. Take an instance. Laws rei|uire 
public sector banks to deposit a percenta¬ 
ge of their deposits with RHl Of this, sta¬ 
tutory liquidity ratio (SLR) makes up 
the bigger chunk: ciedit reserve ratio 
(CRR), the smaller one 

Both SLR and CRR add up to 53 per 
cent of the total resources mobilised by 
the banks at any tune This is a very high 
figure. And it has been increasing over 
the years. There's something more irkso¬ 
me (o banks While they sometimes fork 
out as much as 12 percent to gather depo¬ 
sits from customers, the RBI pays them 
a nominal eight per cent on SLR and 
CRR. 

The comniitiee, therefore, wants a cei¬ 
ling put on btith these. This will curtail 
the RBI's powers. It will have another 


The RBI casts its 
baleful shadow on 
all manner of 
banking activity. 
Take an instance. 
Laws require 
public sector 
banks to deposit a 
high percentage of 
their deposits with 
RBI 


el feet. It will check government expendi¬ 
ture too. For, It’s primarily to finance 
this, that the RBI has been impounding a 
huge share ot bank deposits A morator¬ 
ium on SLR and CRR will, then, make 
the RBI more independent ol authonty. 

All this should eminently suit the 
IMF. Were the panel’s recommenda¬ 
tions actually dictated by the world fin¬ 
ance body? The weight of evidence sug¬ 
gests, perhaps yes. 

Top officials in the ministry of finan¬ 
ce disclose that after the report was sub¬ 
mitted to the government, a copy was 
given to the RBI governor S. Venkitara- 
manan. He, then, airdashed to New 
York to seek the approval of the IMF 
brass. None of this should surprise. 

Consider the composition of the 
committee: 

M. Narasimhan, the chairman, is a for¬ 




mer governor of RBI. He has served four 
years in the World Bank and has always 
been a vociferous spokesman of privati- 
■sation. On the threshold of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s era of liberalisation in 1985, Nara¬ 
simhan was called to head a committee 
on bank reforms 

M.N. Cioipuna (chairman. Slate Bank 
of India), S.S Nadkami (chief of the 
Industrial Developniem Bank of India), 
N. Vaghul (chairman of the Industrial 
Credit & Investment Corporation of 
India) and K.J Reddy (additional secre¬ 
tary. banking, in the finance ministry) 
are the other members who are right-lea¬ 
ning. The difference is that they want 
change without jeopardising their own 
bureaucratic positions. 

Ye/di H. Malegam, another panelist, 
is a professional chartered accountant 
and represents the private bankers 

None of them would have had substan¬ 
tive differences with a standard IMF reci- 
)X‘. Two other members of the commit¬ 
tee, ol course, disagreed with the final 
recommendations And Mrmal Datta 
Chowdhuri, director of Delhi School of 
F,conomics and Manu Schroff, an advi¬ 
sor to the Unit Trust of India, did wntc a 
disscni note. But they disagreed with the 
rest, not on why to open up but on how 
much. 

Chowdhuri and Schroff insisted that 
the role of RBI and the banking depart¬ 
ment of the finance ministry be checked. 
They also argued that banks should be 
given more autonomy. They were 
opposed, therefore, not by any IMF 
genie, but in the mam, by A. Gho.sh, 
deputy governor of RBI and the only 
socialist on the panel. If anybody won 
out. it was the privateers. 

T his hasn't escaped the trade unions. 
A. Sen. MP and general secretary of 


N.VAGHUL 



S.S. NADKARNI 


are some of the 
right'leaning 
committee members, 
who want change 
without jeopardising 
th^rown 
bureaucratic 
positions 
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the Bank Employees Federation of 
India, articulates their hurt. "The 8-point 
terms of reference of the committee had 
been purposely, vaguely fonnulatcd to 
give sweeping powers to the commit¬ 
tee." he says. "The wordings are also 
ambiguous. On each point, you could 
write a thesis. The committee also devia¬ 
ted from the practice of giving question¬ 
naires to persons asked to depose " 

.Sen recognises this attitude. And he 
says he saw glimpses of it during his 
meeting with Manmohan Singh on 4 
October. "The linancc minister." he 
remembers, "told our union that ‘when 
we go to borrow from the moneylender, 
he has a right to dictate us terms. We can 
accept or refuse it. But we need his 
money to meet the balance of payment- 
s’(BPOs’) imbalance ' I couldn't con¬ 
vince the finance minister that our BOP 
problem is unrelated to the ills in the ban¬ 
king sector." 

S.K Goyal, economic advisor to 
Chandra .Shekhar and a professor in the 
Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion, has other reasons to disagree with 
the Narasimhan report. "The banking 
system has ills, but that doesn’t call for 
denationalisation," he contends. 

Continues Goyal: "The truth is that 
the World Bank. 66 per eent of whose 
shcires are held by only five countries, is 
more of a private bank registered in the 
USA to promote the private sector It’s 
not really an Internationa! finance agen¬ 
cy. Along with the IMF. it has launched 
a calculated and tacit assault on the Indi¬ 
an economy." 

"All this began," he feels, "with the 
removal of barriers to free trade and 
investment. This rendered the planning 
cxerci.se redundant and buried the con¬ 
cept of priority sector lending." 

Is this so bad. after all? The statistics 


After the report 
was submitted, S. 
Venkitaramanan 
airdasbed to New 
York to seek 
approvaJ (^tbe 
IMFbrass i 


"The truth is that 
the World Bank is 
more of a private ‘ i 

bank registered in ■ 
the USA to 
promote tlw 
private sector. It’s 
not really an 
international HHI 
finance agency" 


have their own story to tell 

■ Credits from the public sector banks 
outstanding with the priority sector (as 
on March 1990) work out to a staggering 
Rs 40,367 crores. This is 42 3 percent of 
the total bank credit. What galls is that 
lending rates to this sector can’t exceed 
12 per cent At the same time, banks can 
charge upto 17 per cent from industry. 

■ Agriculture tops the list of priority 
sector lendings. During 1989-90, it 
received an additional advance of Rs 
2,06,5 crores from nationalised banks. 
Direct advances comprised 16.7 percent 
of net bank credit. But, much of this 
remains uncovered till uxlay. .Specifical¬ 
ly, banks outstandings to the sector have 
increased from 2.2 percent in December 
1966 to 17.7 percent in December 1987. 
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BISWARANJAN SARKAR 

■ Industry has also come under priority 
sector lending. It has also been shy of 
repaying outstandings for all industry; 
Rs 36.272 crores by end-December 
1988. There arc in excess of two million 
sick industrial units who owe banks cre¬ 
dit worth Rs 7.705 crores 


can g ^j,rst debtors arc to he found in 
villages. No wonder, only 32 of the 196 
regional rural banks made any kind of 
profit This year, not one RRB is expect- 

!' cd to swim 
Rs 

nks. 

•ent That’s not all. Even banks themselves 
this have been living beyond their means, 
(.jil. Between 1969 and 1986, establishment 
ave costs have increased by a whopping Rs 
ihei- 2,614 crores (19.1 per cent anually). 
187 RRBs arc, typically, the worst defaul- 

I ters. They are spread over 14,500 bran¬ 
ches employing 68,(X)0 persons. As for 
profits? Who cares? For decades, banks 
have been earning no more than 5 per 
cent on their investments. And no one 
has really complained. 

Not until now, at any rate. Might it be 
r’; late? M. Narasimhan has enough 
trouble. And it doe.sn’t help to be told 
that at least four of his bureaucratic col- 

I leagues might sing psalms of privatisa¬ 
tion, while clutching to their own nice lit¬ 
tle kingdoms. His battle begins within 
the committee and becomes war without. 

And he can rest assured, his victory 
will be sweet.* 

mtfan Ouhm/Mmw Dmihl 
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■ Cold 
shouldered 

I ndians, it appears, would 
much rather suKci 
coronaries and pay lor cures, 
than unload some of their 
black monies 

Why else would the 
government’s three amnesty 
schemes lair so poorly',’ 


HEARD AT THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

I In the philosophy Of 

survival of the fittest. 

SANTOSH MOHAN DEV, ON THE NEED 
TO REMOVE MINISTERIAL CONTROLS 
ON PRODUCTION 



Montok Singh Ahluwalia: 
living In hopa 

Till now, the India 
Development Bond scheme. 
National Housing Roatd 
scheme and Non-resident 
Indian Remittance scheme 
have together netted Rs 
l.(KK)crores. 

This was disclosed by the 
finance secretary Montek 
Singh Ahluwalia. at a press 
conl’erence. He said the 
National Housing Board 
proptisal had not made much 
headway 

But there arc no plans to 
wind up the three schemes. 

T hey have been’extended 
until 31 January. It is hoped 
that deposits wtll grow as 
businessmen repose more 
faith in the fiscal policies. 

■ Winning 
performance 

W hen a company 
records a capacity 
utilisation of 60 percent, 
congratulations arc in order. 
When it registers 80 per cent, 
you might say, ‘fine 
performance’. At 90 per 
cent, yow look again. And 
'*rbm|li[B|tr'*‘‘''v >•'> Stilly 

it—yppAVondcrif statistics 


isn’t a mugs game, after all. 

ACC Limited, the cement 
biggie, has won the 
number’s game again. It has 
recorded a capacity 
utilisation of lO.'i.l percent 
between April and 
.September this year. Cement 
prcKluction has also reached 
a new peak of 38.92 lakh 
tonnes. Thcconiparitive 
figuies for the same season 
last year- 98 19 [ler cent and 
36.3.*; lakh tonnes 

ACC Limited isn’t alone 
in showing the boom, 
though The cement 
industry,/?(’/■ \c\ has 
perfomied well in the first 
lialf ol the current year. 


Production has gone up to 
242.49 lakh tonnes f rom 
216.82 lakh tonnes last yeai 
Manufactuters say that this 
mcccss has been cemented 
by the government’s resolve 
not to impose any control on 
cement. 


■ Club class 

I t’s a club every second 
blue-chip company wants 
to |om. Alter Reliance, 

Telco and Tiscri, it’s the turn 
of Hssar Ciu jaral now. 

The 11 mi has sought 
government approval to 
raise over $ .SO million from 
the European market 


I CELEBRATION OF THE WEEK I 


Th« US trade representative allows India some 
breathing space 

vThe big news was in Washington. Carla 
Hills, the U.S. trade representative 
(USTR). dropped retaliatory action 
against Indian exports undei the Special 
.301 provisions. 

"Consultations between my office and 
Indian officials—regarding the issues 
under investigation—have established a basis for 
continuing negotiations," she said in a three-page 
statement. 

Chinese products have been hit, however. Last week, 
American trade officials moved to slap additional tanffs 
on them. ’Tm disappointed that negotiations (with China) 
have not produced a resolution," the USTR said. 

Even India has got a reprieve for three months, though. 
In this time, differences on patent laws, trade marks and 
intellectual property rights have to be resolved. 

"Progress is evident," Indian officials say. The di.sputc 
apparently has been narrowed down to the absence of a 
system of product patents in drugs. New Delhi says, this 
has so far helped to keep drug prices down. Washington 
says, product patents will nut affect the range of essential 
drugs. 

The next 90 days will see some give and some take. 


.Subject to approval by the 
board of shareholders, these 
funds will be used to expand 
its sponge iron plant in 
Ha/.ira. 

A board decision will be 
taken alter the Industrial 
Development Bank of India 
(IDBl) cletgs the project 
expansion plans. Essar 
wants to incicase its sponge 
iron capacity from 8,80,(X)0 
tonnes to 1.72 million tonnes. 

■ Banking 
misadventures 

T he Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International 
(BC’CT) affair has pul the ' , 
hols on other Islamic banks. 
Take the Oman International 
Bank, for instance. 

Three ol its top olficials 
- the chicl executive, the 
credit and maikcting 
manager and the treasury 
manager- quit last week. I'he 
Muscat-headquartered bqpk 
accepted the resignations 
immediately, but assigned 
no reasons 1 lowever, 
Bombay's banking circles 
have some clues. 

Apparently, the Reserve 
Bank of India launched an 
investigation into an account 
opened by a corporate house. 
Then I ol lowed an internal 
audit, alter which they left. 

Similar developments 
have taken place in the Bank 
of Oman. Three divisional 
heads have been told to take 
off. Oman’s new chief 
executive at the head office 
in Dubai, is said to have 
requisitioned an American 
consultancy firm to conduct 
a cican-up operation 
worldwide. 

A corporate misadventure 
also reportedly triggered this 
off. Bank of Oman is having 
"problems" with the 
non-resident shares of 
Deepak Fertilizers Limited. 
These were scrutinized by 
sleuths of the enforcement 
directorate. 

It*s obviously a case of 
once BCCI-ed, twice shy. • 











Seven for hell 

The police strike a major blow on Bombay gangsters 


F br the Bombay Police, the events 
of 16 November read like the 
script of a popular Bollywotx] 
blockbuster. Reacting instantly to an 
anonymous tip-off, its embattled anti¬ 
terrorist squad, which monitors the 
city’s dreaded and well-connected 
mafia, scored a tactical victory. But the 
war against gansterisin is just not over. 

It all began with a mysterious telepho¬ 
ne call that morning. A posse of five 
plainclothcsmen were despatched to fer¬ 
ret out seven desperados holed up in an 
apartment in the posh Bombay suburb of 
Andheri (west). But the first offensive 
proved abortive as the scout team was 
beaten back with a hail of bullets that left 
two policemen injured. 

Back with a reinforcement of 5(X), the 
police laid seige to the entire Lokhand- 
walla complex, the scene of action. And 
a protracted four-hour battle later, mana¬ 
ged to kill all the seven occupants of the 
ground-floor Hal. Among the casualties 
were two of the most ‘wanted' lieuten¬ 
ants of Dawoexi Ibrahim — the Dubai- 
based underworld kingpin — Maya 
Dolas and Dilip Buwa. 

Much to the embarrassment of the 
police department, one of the dead was 
found to be Chandrakani Sable a prison 
guard at the Yerawada jail in Pune. 
Senior police officials speculate that 
Sable was perhaps very close to the gang¬ 
sters, for few were privy to Dolas’ whe¬ 
reabouts in the city. 

This was perhaps the biggest blow 
dealt by the police to any gang in Bom¬ 
bay so far. With the death of Dolas and 
Buwa, the firepower of the Dawood 
gang has decreased considerably. But 
Dawood still has five other hitmen opera¬ 
ting in the city on his behalf — Sunil 
Sawant, Subhash Thakur, Naresh 
Avdhu, Sanjay Rakkad and Anil Parab. 
And the police has little clue to their 
whereabouts. 

For the battle-weary police of Bom¬ 
bay, these are significant victories. 
"They were psychotic killers and would 
shoot without thinking,” says the city’s 
additional commissioner of police 
(north). Aftab Ahmed Khan. If the poli¬ 
ce is able to put another 10-12 such gang¬ 
sters out of action, the scourge of gang¬ 


sterism would be considerably curbed, 
he feels. 

A couple of months back, Khan, who 
as the chief of the anti-terrorist squad 
picked up six hitmen of Ibrahim’s arch 
rival Arun Gawli feels that the under¬ 
world kingpins have been hit hard. "It is 
difficult for the gangs to find replace¬ 
ments for such people, who not only had 


under the control of Bhai Thakur, a close 
associate of Ibrahim. Naturally, the 
builders have now become the easiest 
targets for the gangs. 

Meanwhile,' migration, unemploy¬ 
ment and glamorous portrayal of gang¬ 
sters in Hindi films seem to be luring 
more and more people to the world of 
crime Most of the new gangsters are 
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Ofw of tiM hitmen: struck down 

some ex[»ricnce in gang activities and 
were also slightly unstable mentally, .so 
that they could carry out their killings 
without a feeling," he adds. 

For the three big gangs — those of 
Ibrahim, Gawli and Arun Naik—the sta¬ 
kes in the game are possibly too high to 
be affected by such token losses to the 
police. With an annual loot worth over 
Rs 75 crores made mostly by extorting 
businessmen, builders, video parlours, 
night clubs and beer bars, 'business’ 
seems to be thriving for the mafia. Ibra¬ 
him’s gold-smuggling empire along the 
entire western coast is rumoured to be 
worth perhaps ten times more. 

Of late, the Bombay underworld has 
spread its tentacles to the northern 
fringes of the city which happen to be 
the scene of hectic construction activity. 
The entire Vasai-Virar area is said to be 
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young, in the age group of 17-25 years, 
and hail from lower middle-class fami¬ 
lies living in the teeming slum colonies. 
The city, with its rapidly increasing 
population and sprawling hutments, has 
provided an ideal haven for criminals, 
offering them anonymity, business and, 
as a .senior police officer says, political 
patronage. 

Alarmingly enough, while the police 
have struck frequently at the lower and 
middle rungs of the gangs, the real 
brains have remained untouched. While 
Gawli operates successfully from 
within a prison, Dawood Ibrtdiim runs 
his fiefdom through lieutenants like 
Bhai Thakur in Vasai and Gopal Rajwa- 
ni in Ulhasnagar. And Amar Naik. the 
leader of the third gang, is still at large. 

And with this threesome, the Bombay 
mafia is still going strong. • 

T.B. Mmyar/Bonrimy 
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WHATS 

COOKING? 


Are our catering institutes spending money on 
training chefs only that they may emigrate? 

W hat do the Holiday Inn Inn, Delhi, "The majority of chefs whc 
in Delhi and the emigrate arc those who'vc specialised ir 
Waldorf Aslona in Indian cuisine. The scope for them o 
New York have in tremendous." 

common? Why, an Joseph, him.self an cmiere from 


W hat do the Holiday Inn 
in Delhi and the 
Waldorf Aslona in 
New York have in 
common? Why, an 
Indian executive chef, of course. 

Indian chefs have become highly 
sought after and hotels all over the world 
have embarked on a hinng spree, compe¬ 
ting with each other to lure away profes¬ 
sionals to loreign shore'-. 

Every year, live-star hotel chains lose 
a significant number of their kitchen 
staff to establishments abroad Says 
Camellia Panjabi, director of Indian 
Hotels. Bombay, the Ta| Bombay has 
alone lost 67 of their staff this year. Of 
these. 30 are from the lixxl and beverage 
department, and have emigrated. "Most 
of these." .says Panjabi, "leave for 
Australia, to settle there. The second lar¬ 
gest number go to the Gulf, for shorter 

periods, to work..fhe Indian Hotels," 

she discloses, "lost 109 ol their kitchen 
staff last year, and this shows a clear 
acceleration in the trend of trained per¬ 
sonnel leaving their jobs for openings 
abroad". 

T here is a very real perception among 
hotel managements that something 
needs to be done to curb the outflow of 
talent and experience. "But there isn't 
much we can do," confesses Panjabi, 
"with the 20 per cent tax on restaurants 
in hotels, there is a lall in attendance in 
our restaurant and banquet areas, so how 
do we deal with the demand for higher 
wages?" 

One of the most popular in the 
world, Indian cuisine has given rise to a 
host of restaimints in nearly every city in 
the world. Sidney, in Australia, alone 
has about 400 to 500 Indian restaurants, 
more ifaMn New Delhi. Says Vincent 
Jd 9 « 0 ilb„'«xecutive chef at the Holiday 


Inn, Delhi, "The majority of chefs who 
emigrate arc those who'vc specialised in 
Indian cuisine. The scope for them is 
tremendous." 

Joseph, him.self an emigre from 
Bunna. has resisted the temptation to 
look for openings outside India, despite 
having received attractive offers from 
the Middle East and from Afnca, the 
"continent to watch", according to him. 

-S S H Rehman is the senior vice- 
president of Welconigroup Hotels, the 
group to which the Maurya Sheraton 
belongs. He reveals that during the past 
year the Maurya has witnessed the depar¬ 
ture of 12 of its chefs at all levels. And 
why not? Chefs are paid sums like USS 
50.(XX) a year in the United States and 
Canada. Ashok Shamia, executive chef 
at the Hyatt Regency in New Delhi, has 
spent the past 20 years abroad, first in 
Germany and then in Canada, where he 
was executive chef at the Holiday Inn in | 




CAMELLIA PANJABI! 


incIt.iM Iluti'i 


Heads of hotel esfablishments 
have noted the simificant 
number of trained kitchen staff 
to have left for openings 
elsewhere 



Ontario. "The salaries here and there are 
simply not comparable," he says, "and 
nor are the facilities." 

But the really serious implications of 
this mass exodus is that considerable 
amounts of money and time are being 
.spent in training Indianexecutivechefs 
— with the qualified people taking their 
expertise elsewhere. 






S.S.H REHMAN 
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Consider the sums spent at the govern¬ 
ment-subsidised catering colleges 
alone. A three-year course at any one of 
these would involve the spending of 
more than a lakh on each student. (A 
degree from the exclusive Oberoi 
School of Hotel Management would 
come to Rs 170,000, discloses an Obe¬ 
roi employee.) After a student graduates 


from a catering college, it is at least eight 
years, starling from kitchen trainee, 
before he reaches the eminence of an exe¬ 
cutive chef. 

And all that down the drain, so to 
speak, when a chef emigrates. Since 
January 1990, some 30 chefs have 
emigrated to Australia alone, according 
to H. Srinivasan, officer-in-charge of 



immigration at the Australian Trade 
Commission in New Delhi. 

States Camellia Panjabi, "The govern¬ 
ment spends a lot of money on catering 
education in the countiy. It is a bit of a 
waste if it is subsidising students only to 
send them to other countries to use." 

This might have a lot to do with the 
labour surplus within the hotel industry 
here, as in the number of youngsters try¬ 
ing to bag seats in the IS or so recognis¬ 
ed hotel management institutes in the 
country. There is a demand versus supp¬ 
ly ratio of one to four," says Amit Passi 
(20), knowledgably. A second-year stu¬ 
dent at the Institute Of Hotel Manage¬ 
ment in Delhi, and training with the Taj 
group, Passi is one of those who is 
already disillusioned by the facilities 
available to students training at five-star 
hotels here, 

Thero are only two things to be 
done," feels Lucky Khanna (19), also a 
student at the Institute of Hotel Manage¬ 
ment, "Go abroad to study, work and 
stay there, or come back and open a 
: restaurant." 

] Very few chefs or catering students 
• who emigrate ever come back, say pro¬ 
fessionals. "The incentives are getting 
better, what with 80,0(X) catering jobs 
coming up for grabs over the next few 
years in the US alone," says Sharma. 
"It’s economics; plain and simple." 

Chef Daniel Wyl, executive chef at 
the Hyatt Regency till he formally hands 
over charge to Sharma, agrees. He says 
Indian chefs are among the least expen¬ 
sive and most accommodating in the 
world. 

Rabindra Seth, public consultant at 
the Maurya Sheraton, has a solution to 
put forward to reduce the temptations 
f^aced by chefs to go abroad. "To encour¬ 
age movement within the group would 
serve as a very real incentive." 
Employees at his hotel, for instance, 
could be sent abroad to work there for a 
while at other Welcomgtoup hotels. 

That’s as maybe, but nobody really 
thinks holding out a temporary sop will 
in any way stop the exodus or even slow 
it down. "No way," asserts Indira Sona- 
kar (20), a student at the Catering Colle¬ 
ge, Delhi. "I mean, how much can they 
improve conditions? I’m definitely 
going abroad for further training." 

She isn’t the only one. And there will 
be many who go abroad never to return. 

It is not too much of an exaggeration to 
fear that in order to avail of the best cuisi¬ 
ne — Indian or otherwise — we will 
have to follow our chefs abroad. • 












MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


A birthday 
remembrance 

Looking back on two years as a columnist 


Two years ago. on 
27 November, I 
wrote my first 
column. The resul¬ 
ts of the 19K9 elec¬ 
tions were descen¬ 
ding upon us like 
an avalanche, 
sweeping away lor 
many but, perhaps 
m some ways, 
most especially for me. all the familiar 
landmarks, all the familiar signposts, all 
the familiar .stop-wait-go lights. Much 
in my life was set to change. 1 had just, in 
all deliberation, put behind me a quarter- 
century of the security and assuredness 
of life on the civil service grease pole 
.Sure, you could slip a bit. And, sure, you 
could slime your way up a little—-but, 
upwards or down, there was only that 
much dilference you, or anyone else, 
could m.ike to where your uncertain grip 
on the iKilc would be clamped—now, 
next or till superannuation did us part. 

Two Novembers ago. for the first 
lime ever, 1 did not quite know from 
where, or m what amount, next month's 
rations would come. Stranger still, for 
the first time ever, I was on my own—to 
swim or to sink or to just bob along. It 
was a strange kind of freedom—exhila¬ 
rating, alarming, encouraging, depres¬ 
sing, a kind of gloriously dreadful 
uncertain certainty. 

Two years is less than a thousand 
days. My slithering off the grease pole 
was bound to make everything different 
for me. But who, that November day, as 
the autumn of the nation's malcontent 
turned into a winter made glorious by 
the sun of V.P. Singh, could have dreamt 
that two years later, less than a thousand 
days later, things would be so different, 
not just for me but for everyone? 

Who could have dreamt, for instance, 
that 70 years of Marx luid Lenin would 
end i^iiorbachev repudiating commun¬ 
ism- Yeltsin repudiating poor Gor- 
backfC^)? The eastern satrapies, we 


knew that November day, were creaking 
a little at their hinges—-but that in 
Moscow itself there would be no Octo¬ 
ber Revolution two Novembers on, who 
would have dreamt that, who could have 
dreamt that? Ccausescu in Romania still 
thought he had a Christmas ahead of 
him. One Dimitrov or another sat on the 
red throne of Bulgaria. Hungary then 
was (and, happily, still is) a little 
paradise—except that then the wine ran 
red like the politics of her masters. 
Havel of C/.echoslovakia was but a play¬ 
wright, still trying to get him.sclf staged 
somewhere other than upt^er Manhattan. 

NEARER HOME, who would have ima¬ 
gined that the Raja of Manda, then prepa¬ 
ring tor his coronation, would be ousted 
from his seat before his posterior had 
quite had the opportunity of setting its 
mark upon po.stcrity? Who would have 
thought that the instrumentality of his 
downfall would be due to two obscure 



backwoodsmen, Sharad Yadav and 
Ram Vilas Paswan'' 

Out there, in the wilder reaches of 
Haryana, gallant nephews and pubesc¬ 
ent nieces went about their business, 
saluting passing elders, without dread. 
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V P. SINGH (LEFT)/ 
SAOOAIVI HUSSEIN 







iEORGEBUSH(IEFT)/ 
CHANDRA SHEKHAR 


Tragically, those in charge thought that if the world had become different, our foreign 
policy too should become different. V.P. Singh’s answer to Saddam Hussein was 
Mandal—and acquiescence was Chandra Shekhar’s to Bush lighting bushfires in our 
Asia. Never, in close on 50 years of Independence, have we grovelieo from August last 

year to February this 


with that sobriquet which was soon to 
send the shivers down the collective 
spine of the nation: "Tauji, Ram, Ram'" 
Like the Japanese war cry, "Tora! 
Tora!", the kamikaze contingent of the 
Tau’s squadron squashed themselves 
against the decks of V.P, Singh's flag¬ 
ship, sending both swirling to their wate¬ 
ry political grave. "Those were pearls 
that were his eyes...". 

IN KASHMIR, schiKilchildren went 
that November day to school and stu¬ 
dents made their reluctant waj' to colle¬ 
ge. The HMT watch factory in Srinagar 
hummed. As did the shikarawallahs on 
the Dal Lake as they picked up their 
eager tourists and picked them for their 
last paisa. Dexterous weavers worked 
their magic in carpets. Clever carpenters 
worked their wonders in walnut wood. 
Cherry trees prepared to put forth, come 
spring, their blossoms and their mouth¬ 
watering fruit. Farooq Abdullah, it is 
true, was out playing golf. But holed up 


at the eighteenth tee or holed up in his 
ollice, it mattered litilc—because, either 
way, there was peace in much of the Val¬ 
ley and peace for most of its (leople. The 
Kashmir! Pandit was at home, the muez¬ 
zin in his tower. Who, but who could 
have dreamed that one kidnapping but a 
week later—and everything would blow 
up into smithereens? In 1990, Kashmir 
was visited by hatred, horror, hell- 
firc—and Jagmohan. 

IN PUNJAB, an election had just been 
held, a curious election true, which had 
relumed, apparently, a nine-foot sword 
to Parliament (not to mention a nine- 
inch goatee) but an election nonetheless, 
as democratic an election as the troubled 
lie of that land would permit, an election 
made possible by the marginalisation of 
terrorism in the stale to the three distnets 
bordering Pakistan. It was a Lok Sabha 
election that was to pave the way to an 
elected stale Assembly three months 
later, and panchayat and municipal elec¬ 


tions by the summer. Alas, instead of 
being governed, Punjab was taken to 
lunch at the India International Centre. 

Two Novembers ago, we were not 
broke. Nor, let us confess, were we tell¬ 
ing the economy clearly where we were 
headed. The .ship of state was not sailing 
anywhere particular, it was caught navi¬ 
gating the narrow straits between a Scyl- 
la, as It were, and a Charybdis. The Scyl- 
la was the conviction that we had to 
change course if our economy were to 
get anywhere fast. The Charybdis was 
the contradiction that, as the old policies 
were proving, just then, to be more suc¬ 
cessful than they had ever been before, 
why change course now? 

To make the bold new departure, 
what the country needed was not a conti¬ 
nuing run of mild success, but a full¬ 
blown crisis. None could have provided 
that more effectively than the nakhudas 
who took charge of our ship of state two 
Novembers ago. Captain V.P. Singh at 
the steering wheel and Bosun Chandra 
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Shekhar at Ihc tudder Between the two 
of them, they drilled nucIi enormous 
holes in the bottom ol our boiit that it 
created a total national consensus on the 
fact of an unprecedented economic cri¬ 
sis. Once consensus hud been rcttchcd 
on the fact of a crisis, it became feasible 
for the new' l-irst Mate, finance minister 
Manniohan Singh, to put together a 
national consensus on what was to be 
dtinc to rescue us all from certain dis¬ 
aster 

TWO NOVEMBERS ago, we had a fore¬ 


ign policy. Then came the National 
Front—and then, even more coniically. 
the Chandra Shekhar interregnum. 
Unfortunately, it was just at that junctu¬ 
re that the world order got convulsed. It 
was not change but metamorphosis, the 
inversion of the old and the birth pangs 
of the new. The world became different. 

Tragically, those in charge thought 
that it followed, as night the day. that if 
the world had become different, our fore¬ 
ign policy too should become dilferent. 
V.P. Singh’s answer to Saddam Hussein 
was Mandal—and acquiescence was 
Chandra Shekhar's to Bush lighting 
bushfir^in our Asia. Never, in close on 
50 yeoRvof Independence, have we 
grovd^ifom August last year to Febru- 


iiry this 

What Gujral and his hapless inheri¬ 
tors failed to sec was that, even if the 
world had bccomedifferent, India's inte¬ 
rests (and principles) had not. What was 
needed was not a different foreign poli¬ 
cy but nimble footwork to pursue the 
same ends in a different setting It is our 
new order, not the Bush perversion of it 
(or the Russian deviation) that we must 
continue to seek—^and propagate 

Non-alignment was the name given 
to a set of objectives which was not 
being pursued by either bliK' in the Cold 


War; hence, we rejected the threats and 
blandishments of both. The blocs have 
now dissolved—but our objectives 
haven’t. This may require a change in 
nomenclature—but in neither our ends 
nor our means. We still want a world of 
sovereign states, where all states arc 
equal in their attribute of sovereignty; 
we still want a true international 
democracy of nations; we still want a 
world where peace is assured by peace¬ 
ful coexistence, not the in.sanity of 
mutually assured destruction; we still 
want a world without weapons and a 
world order anchored in the Gandhian 
precept of non-violence; we still want 
international peace-keeping and interna¬ 
tional policing to be undertaken collec¬ 


tively by the United Nations; we-.still 
want the international community as a 
whole to tame its rogue elephants; we 
still want a world where the interdepend¬ 
ence of economies leads to international 
cooperation for development; we still 
want an end to the vain striving for domi¬ 
nance; we still want peace for all. prospe- 
iity for all and the opportunity for ail to 
grow. We still want, as an inspiration 
and a goal, to restore India to its traditio¬ 
nal place 111 the vanguard of human 
civilisation 

NONE OF this IS part ot the Bush world 
order Nor is it part of Moscow’s plans 
ot cloning Minneapolis. All of it. 
however, is—or should be—very much 
part of our plans lor ourselves. ,So,‘ 
what’s new, pussycat ’ Nothing much 
really. We don’t need a new foreign ptilf-, 
ey. We need only to determine—with 
the intelligenec and subtlety this calls 
for. the discretion and deeency it 
requires— to run oui old foreign policy 
in new circumstances 

Two Novembers ago. there were only 
15 days to go for the Bofors culprits to 
be nabbed 

Two Novembers ago, banks were 
going to be writing ofl farmeis’ loans 
without going bust. 

Tw'o Novembers ago, we were all 
going to get a eonstitutionally- 
guaranieed fundamental right to work 

Two Novembers ago, the BJB was 
going to usher in secularism with the 
National Front 

Two Novembers ago, the Marxists 
were going to usher m the market econo¬ 
my with the National Front. 

Two Novembers ago, our coffers 
were said to be empty. They weren’t. 
But they made damned sure they were 
by the lime they were through. 

■fwo Novembers ago, peace was 
going to be brought to ,Sri Lanka by pull¬ 
ing out the peace-keeping force. 

Two Novembers ago, our media went 
gaga. Some things don’t change. 
They’re still gaga. 

Two Novembers ago, my teenage 
daughters had not seen the in.side of a 
police station. The Mandal agitation 
gave them an afternoon in the lock-up. 

Two Novembers ago, I drew my first 
remuneration for this column. Some 
things don’t change. Two Novembers 
on, it’s Mill the same! Is anybody out 
there listening'? • 


(Tfmvimimn(pna$f<f»>tha column a* 

author and 00 no! purport to conatMo an c^fcM 
alatattiarttollhaCettgtaaapait/apoaldont 




RAM VILAS PASWAN (LEFT)/ 
SHARAO YADAV 


Who would have 
thought that the 
instrumentality of 
the Raja of Manda’s 
downfall would be 
due to two obscure 
backwoodsmen, 
Shared Yadav and 
Ram Vilas Paswan? 
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nil Kapoor. 
After many 
1 months 

languishing 
in the ranks of 
the complete 

failures of filmdom, he’s 
finally had a hit: Lamlie. But 
such are the cruel ways of the 
Bombay film world that he is 
yet to receive credit for the 
remarkable feat of, finally, 
delivering a box-office hit. 


♦ f you’re 

within 
Madhuri 
Dixit’s hea¬ 
ring, be sure 
not to men¬ 
tion Manisha Koirala’s 
name. And never, but never, 
draw attention to the 
Saudagar heroine’s uncanny 
resemblance to the Divine 
Dixit (well, Sunjay Dutt 
certainly describes her as so). 

For, if you were to utter 
the ‘M’ word, Dixit is likely 
to react in the most unpredic¬ 
table of manners; she may 
clam up completely, or res¬ 
pond with the most cutting 
of remarks, so that you end 
up feeling like something 
that crawled out of the wood¬ 
work, or even fly into the 
wildest of rages — no, 
don’t be fooled by that bea¬ 



tific smile. Madhuri is capa¬ 
ble of the most stunning dis¬ 
plays of bad temper. 

The reason for this some¬ 
what unreasonable attitude? 

Simple. Madhuri believes 
she is one of a kind. So, woe 
betide anyone who speaks of 
Manisha in the same breath. 


obody knows 
better than 
.1 Pooja Bhatt 
loneliness 
of the long- 
distance lover. 

Ever since her boyfriend 
Fardeen — son of Feroz 
Khan—left for the USA. the 
Bhatt babe has been inconso¬ 
lable. And spends every free 
moment on the phone to 
America, running up tclcpho- 


Instead of congratulating 
the hirsute Kapoor on his 
comeback from limbo, the 
industry chooses to put him 
down by suggesting that it 
was Sridevi who was respon¬ 
sible for the success of 
Lamhe. Giving Anil kudos 
for the feat was like holding 
Rishi Kapoor responsible for 
the fact that Chandni was a 
hit. 

IVrong, say Anil’s 
friends, admirers and min¬ 
der, Boney Kapoor. Compa¬ 
risons between Chandni and 
Lamhe — or Rishi and Anil, 
for that matter — are quite 
odious. While Rishi clearly 
had the supporting role in 
Chandni, Kapoor had as a 
strong a role as Sridevi’s i« 
Lamhe. And he came un 
with as creditable a performs 
ance as his leading lady. ■ 
- Unfortunately, nobody i 
seems to be buying this 
argument. And Anil waits in 
vain fOT his renewed success 
to be acknowledged. 




ne bills which are obscenely > 
high. Unfortunately, the tele¬ 
phonic conversations leave 
Pooja even more depressed 
than ever. 

And not even the atten¬ 
tions of Aamir Khan can 
improve the nymphet’s 
mood, even if they have his 
wife more than a little 
worried. 


he may have 
established 
herself the 
ranks o( fiiini 
nymphets, 
but Karisma 

Kapixrr is well aware that the 
going is not going to be easy. 
For, she doesn't have to con¬ 
tend with Just the P(X)ja Bcd- 
is and Ravecna Tandons of 
the world, but also face up to 
competition from within the 
Kapoor household in the 
next couple of years. 

Ye.s, you guessed it. 
Lolo’s (that’s what Karisma 
is called at home) younger 
sister, who goes by the 
unlikely name of Karina, has 
announced her intention of 
trying her hand at films as 
soon as she grows up. 

She will be in her early 
teens in a couple of years’ 
time. And since they begin 
pretty early in filmdom these 
days, Karisma had better 
begin keeping an eye on her 
sibling right away. • 
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For once-in-a-lifetime occasions. Traditional times touched with 


grandeur of Modern Suitings. A triumph of contemporary classics. In rich, 




^bdem Suitings Ltd. 




makes love a 24 carat feeling. 



FOR ARA’S 
SAKE 

An exhibition in Bombay provokes a 
controversy about forgery in art 


S OTic time ago artist Lax- 
man Shrestha walked into a 
stranger's house with a 
friend, lcH)kcd at the wall 
and blanked out. Up there, 
occupying pride of place, was an 
abstract signed Laxman Shrestha. The 
only problem was that the artist had not 
drawn a single line, no not even a dot. on 
the canvas. He had never seen it before. 

"I never sign my full name on iny pain¬ 
tings," says Shrestha. But being a courte¬ 
ous sort of man he refrained from inform¬ 
ing his host that he hud been duped. 
Back home he did tell his friend that the 
painting in their host’s house was not 
done by him, but he adds,"I didn't really 
follow it up!]t was my duty to let my 
friend know tliat it was not my painting, 
but after that it was up to him to inform 
our host. Once or twice I did ask my 
friend about what had happened to the 
painting. But I never got a reply and so 
dropped the matter." 

The current Ara controversy—^with 
forgeries being allegedly passed off as 
the dead artist's work at an exhibition 
held at Jehangir Art Gallery and organis¬ 
ed by Ashish Balram Nagpal, an art 
collector—that has gripped Bombay art 
circles has brought into f(Kus not only 
the number of fake paintings that exist in 
the market but also the modus openmdi 
of art dealers. It has made only too plain 
the fact that when collectors pick up pain¬ 
tings through sources other than the arti¬ 
sts themselves they simply have no way 
of knowing if the painting is genuine. 

In a way the cxi.stence of fake paint¬ 
ings in the art market is almost a logical 
development to the spiralling art prices 
in recent times. The booming market is 
reflected not only by the growing num¬ 
ber of collectors—many of whom are 
professionals or middle-class 
businessmem— but also by the grow¬ 
ing number of art dealers and gallery 
owners. In Bombay alone, at least half a 
dozen housewives have set up shop as 


they scour the country for works of art 
which are then flogged at a higher price, 
says Shrestha. 

The art market has never been as lucra¬ 
tive as it IS today and it certainly doesn’t 
require a lot of skill, or money, to repro¬ 
duce the work of a hot-selling artist and 
sell it to eager, but naive collectors. 

According to .Shrestha, M. FI Husain 
and Bikash Bhattacharya arc two artists 
who are most frequently reproduced. 
Perturbed by the number of fakes that 
had lltxHied the market, Husain had in 
fact issued advertisements in the nation¬ 
al press two years ago appealing to his 
collectors to send him a photograph of 
any of his paintings in their possession. 
If they were genuine,he would sign the 
photograph and return it to the collector, 
he promised. 

Art dealers however, tend to discount 
the existence of fakes in the market. Yet 
even they do not wholly deny that they 
exist. Shircen Gaiidhy who runs Gallery 
Chemould recalls two instances when 
she came across fake paintings. In the 
first, a customer brought in a Husain to 



Husain has also been hit by 
fonjers. Two years ago he tried 
to catalogue his genuine worics 
by taking out ads in the papers 



be packed by Chemould. "When I look¬ 
ed at it I just knew it was a fake. But 
since I did not have MX) per cent proof I 
could not .say anything. However I did 
advise him to send a photograph to 
Husain for authentication and I did try to 
find out from where the painting had- 
been purchased,she says. 

The second instance that Gandhy 
recounts concerns K.H. Ara himself. 
About a year ago a dealer walked in with 
two Aras which he said he had picked up 
from Chorba/ar. She .says,"Once again 
we could not prove that they were fakes, 
but we had serious doubts about their 
authenticity." 

It was this encounter that alerted Shi- 
reen’s father, Kekoo Gandhy, to the 
existence of fake Aras in the city. Even 
before the exhibition of 11 paintings pur¬ 
portedly done by Ara opened on 13 
November, the art world was rife with 
rumours that there was something not 
quite kosher about them. 

I t is extremely unlikely that the art 
world will ever know if the paintings 
displayed at the Jehangir Art Gallery on 
19 November were genuine or not. But 
this much is known; the exhibition was 
organised by Ashish Balram Nagpal, a 
dealer who hit the Bombay art scene 18 
months ago. Deviating from normal 
practice, NJ'gpsd displayed xerox copies 
of authentication certificates for each 
painting, signed by art critic and Bom¬ 
bay Art Society vice-president'Dnyane - 
shwar Nadkami. Speaking to Sunday 
Nadkami admitted that whileit isn’t a 
normal practice amongst the city’s galle¬ 
ry owners to prominently display authen- 
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Who painted these pictures? Was it Am (above)? No» s^ 
Kekoo Gandhy (ab^e right), who denounces the paintings 
as foigeries. Ashish Nagpal who peddled the paintings is 
keeping mum 


tication certificates, Nagpal had told 
him that he wanted to quash nimours 
about fake Aras and put to rest any 
doubts about the authenticity of his 
paintings. 

Nadkami testified to the genuineness 
of 17 painting.s, for which he admits he 
was paid a professional fee by Nagpal. 
While Nadkami himself would nut like 
to reveal exactly how much he was paid, 
sources in the art world put the sum at Rs 
10 , 000 . 

But even before the exhibition came 
to an end, Kekoo Gandhy along with 
senior artists Akbar Padamsee and D.G. 
Kulkami had begun raising doubts 
about the authenticity of the paintings. 
According to them Ara, who died four 
years ago, was an extremely untidy pain¬ 
ter who favoured the use of his thumb 
and forefinger over his brush, resulting 
in a lot of smudges both on the reverse of 
the painting and sometimes on the can¬ 
vas itself. They say his work is characte¬ 
rised by a certain rawness in style, and 
the paintings on display were too slick 
and neat to have been executed by Ara. 

Adding fuel to their suspicion, Nag¬ 
pal closed his exhibition an hour earlier 
than scheduled. This according to Shi- 
reen. is extremely suspect behaviour as 
most galleries try and keep their exhibi¬ 
tions c^n beyond closing time especial¬ 
ly on tte last day of the show. 

When contacted by Sunday, Nagpal 
refused to comment on the controversy 
saying it was a non-issue and one that 
concerned Nadkami and Gandhy alone. 
Nadkami, on the other hand, insisted 
. that he stood by his authenticarion.. 

What has matte things murttier 
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and more confused is Nagpal’s absolute 
refusal to divulge the source of his pain¬ 
tings. According to a report in The Times 
of India, the only collector he is willing 
to name is Shireen Gazdar, now dead. 

B ut with Nagpal distancing himself 
from the whole controversy, the one 
who really seems to have got it in the 
neck is Nadkami. Writing for The Sun¬ 
day Times he was at pains to establish 
his credentials as a critic of many years 
standing. But what has hurt Nadkami 
most is the move, which he alleges is 
already underfoot, to deprive him of his 
membership of the l,alit Kala Akadcmi. 

Nadkami has now become extremely 
vocal about the existing nexus between 
art critics and dealers. "All that our arti- 



Another fitivourite cf the forg/en 
is Bikash Bhattacbaiya, Ihe 
Calcutta artist tf^ose works 
now phenomenal prices 


sts and dealers want is money. And, the¬ 
refore. all that they want from critics is 
praise. For this bmh artists and. dealers 
wine and dine critics and sometimes pay 
them money.'* 

"On 12 November,” continues Nad¬ 
kami, "Kek«x) Gandhy started hounding 
Nagpal. He also tried to browbeat me 
orally and by letter and wanted me to 
retract my authentication." 

But the issue at slake dires not revolve 
around personalities but around the 
existence of fake paintings, which, if 
allowed to proliferate, could soon beco¬ 
me a Ixxrming cottage industry. For. 
there is no fool-pnxrf way of authenticat¬ 
ing art works. 

The Gandhys deny that the controver¬ 
sy has personal overtones and stems 
from business rivalry. After all in a bu.si- 
ness where reputation in all, such damag¬ 
ing allegations could .spell finis to an art 
dealer’s career. Pooh-poohs Shireen, 
"Everyone knows who we are and who 
Nagpal is. You arc talking about two 
very different kinds of dealers.” 

"If someone is knowingly dealing in 
fake Aras it would be unforgivable," 
says artist Laxman Shrestha. "But the an 
world is very small and it should be poss¬ 
ible to find out the source of such paint¬ 
ings if they are, in fact, fake." But 
with Nagpal being less than fonheom- 
ing at present, Shrestha's optim¬ 
ism could well be misplaced. But one 
thing is clear, {’affaire Ara is going to 
bring into focus the modus operand! of 
an dealers, anists and collectors alike. 
And the picture that emerges may not be 
quite so pretty.* 
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Reversals of 
fortune 


The London Film Festival saw some likely 
winners—and unlikely losers 


ovember, every year, in 
London. Cold days, colder 
nights and lots of films to 
watch. The London Film 
Festival (LFF), a non¬ 
competitive fest, has always had a repu¬ 
tation for bringing in some of the best 
cinema from Cannes and Venice and. of 
course, the latest Satyajit Ray. LFF’s 
usual emphasis on Third World and 
fringe cinema has drawn some criticism 
from those wanting only the likes of Fel¬ 
lini and Bertolucci but their protests are 
always ignored. The 250-()dd people, 
waiting hopefully for last-minute tickets 
to the Chinese film, Rui.se the Red luin- 
tem proved more than anything else that 
LFF will remain Just like the city—just 
like Eurasian Hanif Kurci.shi—^articula¬ 
tely multicultural. 

The festival's expected centrepiece 
was Kureishi's debut-making Ijyndon 
Kills A/«*-^he drawback being that the 
film was simply unwatchable. All the 
hype about multiculturalism .seemed to j 
collapse slowly as Kureishi’s tedious I 
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film, set in London’s Notting Hill area 
—nerve centre of drugs, racial riots, art 
and euphoria—unwound before an audi¬ 
ence who simply didn't trip on the acid. 

Two weeks before the festival, Kurei- 
shi wrote an impassioned article in a 
national newspaper here saying he had 
no distributors for his film because it 
dealt with the shadowy theme of drug- 
pushers and their lives. The apathy of 
the British film distributors, he said, was 
pushing British directors to the United 
Stales. 

Which was all very well but, as one 
distributor remarked bluntly, "The film 
was simply too bad." 

LFF gave Kureishi all the mileage he 
wanted. Channel-4 put in the money and 
its commissioning editor for multi¬ 
cultural programmes, Farrukh Dhondy, 
told Sunday: "The Brits will love it 
because they simply love to kiss brown 


U nfortunately for 
Kureishi, the Brits 


didn’t like it at all. The .scriptwriter 
who won his first round of applause with 
Sammy And Rosie Get Laid and My 
Beautiful Laundrette is completely at 
sea as a director. His reputation is one 
that is based on his ability to puli 
the cover off Asians and whites 
alike but it simply isn't enough to 
be trendy. London Kills Me pro - 
ved to be both an outrageous 















and a prophetic title; a packed house 
at Odeon simply died of boredom. 

Kureishi's film is essentially about 
two friends living in Notting Hill. Both 
are drug-pushers immersed in the sub¬ 
culture of Portobello Road, its drug 
addicts, street markets and chronically 
homeless people. Clint (Justin Chad¬ 
wick) is the softer of the two friends. His 
is a childlike innocence, unlike his 
friend Muffdiver (Steve Mackintosh) 
who relishes his role in the underworld. 
After getting beaten up by drug-pushers 
Clint decides he has to find himself a bet¬ 
ter means of living. But to get a job—as 
a waiter—he needs new shoes. The next 
hundred minutes or so of the film are 
about Clint’s search for his shoes. 

Muffdiver is cynical and bu^y, organi¬ 
sing bigger and better drug operations. 
Their girlfriend, Sylvie, spends most of 
her time giving herself shots, cutting her¬ 
self, screaming as she comes off the 
heroin and swallowing Valium as if it 
was p(^)com. The rest of the junkies wan¬ 
der aii^essly through the Him, mouth¬ 
ing philoso^es- 

In his book London Kills Me, Kurei- 
shi says he got die idea of the film when 
he met a young innotxnt boy who was 
pushing drugs on Pbrtobello Road: If 
Kuieishi wanted to bring out the dark 


street culture of Notting Hill, he could 
have done better for a plot than the weak 
device of Clint and the shoes. As far as 
one could see, Clint had the money for 
the shoes quite early in the film. Instead, 
he hides the money in brick walls, goes 
to the country, and makes every move to 
keep the story in rnotion. 

And Kureishi will have to explain 
why he introduced the character of Dr 
Bubba (a complete waste of Roshan 
Seth) who runs a son of Sufi centre in his 
house. Dr Bubba is the Oriental stereo¬ 
type: gentle, spiritual and of course, dres- 
^ in white, doling out liberal servings 
of piety. All highly expendable. 


Festival bias a 
^Hatadon ldi:! . V ' 
in soix^^ 
ttie tmt ciiieiiia* It 
iatlkeLondi^ 
it^lfiardcula^ 
and multietdlilar^ 




I f Kureishi had nothing to say or simp¬ 
ly did not know how to say it, Mira 
Nair’s film, ironically screened on the 
sameday, proved the opposite about its 
maker. Mississippi Masala is both 
funny and sad and has all the ingredients 
of a movie with a good story to tell. Set 
in Uganda and Mississippi, Nair's film 
follows the story of a family that is forc¬ 
ed to leave Uganda after Idi Amin’s 
crackdown on Asians. It moves to Mis¬ 
sissippi, where its members becouK 
part of the ‘Patel-Motel’ culture charac¬ 
terising a section of Indian immigrants 
to the US. The father, Jai (sensitively 
played by Roshan Seth), is not, 
however, reconciled to leaving Uganda. 
He pines for his home there and spends 
most of his time writing endless letters 
to the Ugandan government trying to 
recover his lost property. Wife Kinnu 
(Sharmila Tagore) sits at a till in a liquor 
shop resigned to her fate, while daughter 
Mina (Sarita Choudhury) grows up wor¬ 
king in the motel and coping with the 
rest of the Patel clan that has obviously 
done its bit to help her family. 

Mina describes herself as a 'masala’: 
an assorted blend of different, cultures. 
She falls in love with a young black 
carpet-cleaner, Demetrius (Denzel 
W^ington of Cry Freedom fame) and 
the story then goes on to explore the pre- 
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FESTIVAL 


Amit^bh-mania strikes -the 


\ ^iphc Lo^on Fl>m Festival (LtB 
.1 kAcw that it was honouring the 
^World’s largest nim industiy. But it 
dlidh't .'realise that it was ^iitg to 
.' .acquire the largest audience ever for 
,' tte annual Guardian irtterview — 

' .sponsored by the newspaper and cpn- 
ducted by its film critic,Derel( Mal- 
. cblrnfAt the National Film Theatre 

It must have seemed like an off¬ 
beat idea to invite Amitabh' Bach- 
1 chan for this year's interview —- 
usually, it is directors and such Holly¬ 
wood celebrities as Faui Newman 
who get the treatment. But the very 
mention of Bachchan’s name re.sult- 
ed in a stampede. The NPT was pack¬ 
ed out as usual with film buffs, but 
the real surprise was the presence of a 
huge crowd of Asiitn f^ns ivho had 
. Come only tochcer their idoK 
■' The fans had ignored the Bach- 
chan retrospective mounted by the 
LPF —they’d seen Agneepath. Dee- 
, war and Amqr, _ Akbar, Anthony . 
. many tirnes already and left the film 
buffs to study Badu^hait's cinematic 
achievements. But i» way were they 
. going to miss a chance to see the 
megastar in the fle-sh. 

. The inteivlew began in the Usual 
fa.shion with Malcolm asking the star 
the standard questions.' About ten 
minutes into the proceedings, it beca¬ 
me clear that Malcolm was in the pro¬ 
cess of losing the audience. His style' 
,'wqits wdl with directors but it col- 
' lap^ when confronted with the 
' B^hchan charisma and the massed 


riUiks of the Amh^ fnthilil'.. 

No matter. Bachefum cott on/ 
quickly and soon began tailOrihg hla! ’ 
menses to the unusual nature of the 
aumence. For the Him buffs, he was 
cerebral and eager to Talk about the 
niuure of Indian cinema. But for the 
faidtful. he was wily too willing to ' 
give them a taste of what they had 
-conse for: his stardom. 

Thd interview really hit its stride 
when the questions were thrown 
open to the floor and the capacity 
crowd tried its best to evoke respon¬ 
ses from the star. 

The fans were sometimes embar¬ 
rassing in their devotion ("I'd 'just 
Uke to thwk you for giving, us so 
much pleasure") but many asked pro- 




bing <luesi,<oos „ 

»dBachchan\s9Wil-«ii*e^. 

star * 

abodi hiSt: 

with her Unea^XJ^iiTddlipwli^*' 
pletely tp the . extjeht that Malcc^i 
became just anotb^ lipeibtatof^' 

For Bachdun fans, it was a pe^^' 
mance to remember. The 
had just emerged from a triuniph.on 
Wogan (Britain's highest-rated TV , 
talk-show) where he was asked about 
the international nauire , of.'.his 
following. 

The Guardian interview was pro¬ 
of of that global following,^ , 



Amitabh Bachchan 


More people attended the Guardian interview, eager to see the 
star, than the retrospective of his films, which they had all seen 
many times before 


judiccs on both sides of the colour bar¬ 
rier. Nair chooses a delicate theme, the 
inherent racism of the Indians, v ho react 
violently when they discover Mina is 
going out with a black boy. 

The ouster from Uganda had convinc¬ 
ed Jai that there was a difference bet¬ 
ween blacks and browns and he is as 
unwilling to compromise over his 
daughter’s choice of a boyfriend as the 
re.st of his Asi:ui family. He returns to 
Uganda to claim his property but finds 
that things have changed there. His 
Ugandan friend is dead and he writes 


back home that he’s rctummg to Missis¬ 
sippi "as home is where the heart is". 

Nair's tender love story has its very 
■moving moments, some brilliant acting 
by Roshan Seth, and a lot of tongue- 
in-cheek fun poked at the Gujarati com¬ 
munity abroad, shown as concerning 
itself only with money, property and the 


marriage of their daughters. Miwi.wippi 
Masala has all the Nair touches: vibrant 
colours, a deliberate play on the colours 
of skin in the love scenes and a lot of fun 
in the script. It will be interesting to sec 
how radical black American directors 
such as Spike Lee (who.se latest film Jun¬ 
gle Fever emphasises the sensuality of a 
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Agantvk 


Satyajit Ray’s fihn received only a lukewarm response and 
even die-hard Ray fans, such as critic Derek Malcolm, were 
disappointed 


black-and-white relationship) will react 
to Nair’s brown-and-black rendition. 

Musically. I - Subramaniam’s succes¬ 
sful combination of New Orleans pi/ 
with Indian and African melodies is a 
trcai and one Uxiks forward to the 
release of the complete soundtrack next 
year Nair has definitely arrived as a 
director and her next venture Buddha 
should have the critics sitting up even 
straighter. 

O ther Indian directorial debuts also 
found a place at the LFF. Deepa 
Mehta’s Sam And Me was a shoil, sweet 
film about being black in Canada. 
Canada-based Mehta chooses Toronto 
--home of a large Asian commu¬ 
nity-—as the locale for her story. A 


young Indian (Ranjit Choudhury) 
arrives in Toronto to find a job He is 
made welcome by the rest of the Asian 
gang, including his uncle, and told about 
his pnorities: money and more money. 
He IS employed by an old Jewish man. 
and the film explores the tender relation¬ 
ship that develops between them, lake 
Nair. Mehta deals with the relationship 
between two minority communities and 
how the once oppressed community 
Itself turns oppressor. 

Mehta, who moved to Canada in the 
.Seventies, worked mainly with Canadi¬ 
an television. She went on to win an 
award for best actress in Caiuida for her 
role as a Sri Lankan migrant worker. Her 
directorial debut is noticeable for its sim¬ 
plicity of style and tightness. Though 


Ranjit Choudhury, who has done the 
screenplay as well, puts in a commenda¬ 
ble performance, Mehta would have 
done better to use some local talent from 
Canada. There are too many familiar 
faces from Bombay in her film, includ¬ 
ing those of Om Puri and Kuibhushan 
Kharbanda. She deliberately confines 
the camera to only the two houses in 
question; the seedy one in which the Indi¬ 
ans camp, and the plush one where the 
Jewish family live, all of which gets a bit 
cramped, with no larger vision of the 
world in which the two minorities 
function. 

The LFF section of Asian cinema had 
a wide sweep of Indian directors from 
the subcontinent. Satyajit RaysAga/ifuk 
had only a lukewann response and even 
the die-hard Ray fan, film critic Derek 
Malcolm, did not put it m his list of ‘pick 
of the fest' Though Ray’s films have a, 
regular slot at LFF, the organisers this 
time inexplicably chose to play raucous 
Raj Kapoor-Mukesh numbers Irom 
Mcra Nuam Joker to set the mood of the 
festival. It may be remembered in this 
connection that Raj Kapoor had always 
been a fierce critic of Ray. 

Other Indian entries included Kumar 
Shahani’s Kasha, Sai Paranja|x;’s Dis- 
ha, Girish Kasaravalli’s Mane and Ari- 
bam Syam Sharma’s Manipuri film 
Ishandu. Indian documentaries included 
Chalam Bennurakarl’s The Children Of 
Mini-Japan, about child labour in Siva- 
kasi. Tomorrow Is Too Late by Shashi 
Anand and Aadht Haqueeqat Aadha 
Tasana about child stars in India by 
Dilip Ghosh. 

G. Aravindan’s last film The Dispos¬ 
sessed was scheduled but the screening 
was cancelled as the print never appea¬ 
red. The screening was to be dedicated 
to the director who died earlier this year. 

Aravindan used to be a good friend of 
the festival and a regular figure here 
every November, speaking to everybo¬ 
dy in his usual .soft-spoken, unassuming 
manner. He was missed sorely and it 
was a serious lapse on the part of the 
organisers that they couldn’t arrange the 
shipment on time. People came all the 
way from Leicester and Birmingham to 
sec his film—^and had to be content with 
Kumar Shahani’s Kasha instead. The 
howls of protest would have turned Sha- 
hani red. 

But such reversals of fortune are what 
even non-competitive festivals are all 
about—as Hamf Kureishi should 
know. • 

ShrabanIBami/Londoa 
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CONTROVERSY 


A midst all the hoopla surrounding 
the Cauvery waters dispute bet¬ 
ween Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu, another sensitive issue between 
the Tamilians and Kannadigas in 
Bangalore has been relegated to the 
background. 

When the next heanng of the eon- 
troversial Thiruvalluvar statue case com¬ 
es up on 12 December, the issue will 
flare up again, possibly adding to the 
simmering state of hostility between the 
two linguistic groups. 

The case has seen battle lines drawn 
between the Tamil Sangham and some 
Kannada organisations in the city Over 
the past two months, it has encompassed 
not just regional sentiments and linguis¬ 
tic chauvinism but has also assumed poli¬ 
tical overtones. 

The statue became the centre of deba- 


% 

Dead poet’s society 

Will Thiruvalluvar's statue be unveiled in Bangalore? 


te when the Tamil .Sangham, a culturally 
active city organisation, announced that 
chief minister S. Bangarappa would for¬ 
mally dedicate the statue. It did not take 
too long lor the Kannada Pulakcshi 
Sangha to file a case before the High 
Court objecting to the erection ol the 
Tamil ptx't's statue in the capital ol 
"Kannada Nadu". 

The Tamil Sangham has pointed out 
that the statue in no way glorifies Tamil 
Rather, Thiruvalluvar was a person who 
philosophised on life without highlight¬ 
ing any particular god. land or language 
The Kannada activists say that the last 
thing they intend to do is to insult Thiru¬ 
valluvar. Said Govindu one of the lead¬ 
ing activists, "We respect Thiruvalluvar 
;uid his teachings. But it the Tamilians 
want to put up his statue. let them do it in 
theirstate Willthcvcverallow Kannadi- 
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There is a fear 
that Bangalore 
will be swamped 
with statues of 
Tamilians if 
Thiruvalluvar’s 
is allowed. 
Unlike in Tamil 
Nadu, the 
people of 
Karnataka are 
unimpressed by 
statues 


TIm statu*: divisiv* Isau* 


gas to put up a statue of a Kannadiga 
poet m Tamil Nadu ’" 

The real issue behind the controversy 
IS the underlying fear of the Kannadigas 
that the Tamilians will ‘dominate them 
on their own turf. Bangalore has a consi¬ 
derable Tamil-speaking population and 
the friction between the two groups can¬ 
not be hidden. .Says Govindu. "We have 
almost lost Bangalore to them. Should 
we allow them to take over Karnataka 
too'’ During the last Corporation elec¬ 
tions, one Tamil candidate went around 
promising that he would change the 
language of the administration from 
Kannada to I'amil They also black out 
Kannada signs and paint them over in 
Tamil. They have been exploiting our 
iiccommodating nature and it has to lx; 
pul to an end." 

Yet another fear is that Bangalore will 
be swamped with statues of Tamilians if 
Thinivalluvar’s is allowed Unlike in 
Tamil Nadu, the people of Karnataka are 
unimpressed by statues, w'hich explains 
the dearth ol staiiics in Bangtilorc 

Surprsisingly. or perhaps not, chief 
minister Banguiappa has not voiced any 
opinion Neither has K.H. George, m 
w'hosc Assembly constituency the sia-. 
tue falls In the earlier stages, George 
had pushed for the statue, but iiftcr the 
controversy erupted, he has maintained 
a studied silence, perhaps because the' 
majority of his cjinstiiuenls are Tamil 
speaking. The same cannot be said for' 
Tamil Nadu politicians Jayalaliiha has 
written t(> Bangarappa asking him to 
allow the statue while DMK supremo 
M. Karunanidhi favours a memorandum 
campaign with which to llixid 
Bangarappa. 

In the meantime, the Corporation has 
withdrawn permission for the statue 
without any explanation Although the 
High Court has since dismissed the case 
filed by the Kannada Pulakcshi .Sangha 
and vacated the slay, the Tamil 
.Sangham’s case pleading for permission 
to unveil the statue is pending before the 
Civil courts. 

As the controversy simmers, the five- 
foot statue’s future remains shrouded m 
uncertainty. • 

Oaurt Laakmah/Bangalon 
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Winter’s tales 


The season offers mixed fare for both the young and the old 



Only brief pauses 

India goes on, says Mark Tally 

This is a book 
about rural India, 
and about the 
country’s religion, 
rituals and supersti¬ 
tions; a foreigner’s 
view of various 
aspects of Indian 
life. The 

‘foreigner’ is, 
however, one who 
has stayed in India for almost a quarter 
of a century. 

Mark Tully has covered a wide range 
of subjects in the compilation of stories 
and reports that comprise this briok 
While the book would make fascinat¬ 
ing reading for foreigners interested in 
the country, it is equally informative for 
Indians. There are many truths that the 
author has brought home without minc¬ 
ing words. 

In our democracy, representatives 
elected by the people do not represent 
them, they rule them. Three pel cent of 
our ptrpulation speak English and it is 
that which rules India, that small minori¬ 
ty influenced by western thinking. In the 
Fifties, when socialism was in fashion, 
Nehru rejected Gandhi’s model of a vill¬ 
age as a unit of self-reliance and went in, 
instead, for centralised planning and 
industrialisation. Now, when the West 
has rejected socialism, we arc apeing 
them all over again by talking of liberali¬ 
sation, market forces and consumerism 
forming the solution to all our problems. 

We have failed to build on what is 
good in our traditions and practices. At 
one level, wc blindly copy the West and 
at another, we choose to fritter away 
whatever goixl we have inherited. The 
author’s story of his servant Ram Chan- 
der is touching. His visit to Ram Chan- 
der’s village to attend the latter’s 
daughter’s wedding is educative not 
only for Tully, but also for us. The curse 
of the caste system has a brighter side in 
terms of community dynamics, such as 
when an entire biradari contributes to 


the wedding expenses of a girl from the 
same caste. 

The Deorala sati episode, shameful as 
It was, is also analysed well. If she was 
forcibly burnt, it was not sati but mur¬ 
der, and should have been dealt with as 
such, instead of the public outcry that 
went out against the practice of sati. On 
the other hand, if she did voluntarily 
immolate herself, it deserves deeper thin¬ 
king and remedy at the social level. 
Women’s organisations have raked up 
the issue as a merely populist one, with¬ 
out serving any lasting purpose. Sati has 
long been a dead practice and docs not 
need to be freshly condemned or out¬ 
lawed, but it an educated girl of today 
resorts to such a form of suicide, the solu¬ 
tion lies elsewhere — not through the 
coercive organs of the state. 

The chapter on ‘Communism In Cal¬ 
cutta' confirms the view that the Marxist 
government in West Bengal has done 
useful work for the peasantry in the 
countryside. Tully goes into the interior 
and finds that even the officials feel that 
the Marxist government has been able to 
do something to improve the lot ot the 
landless poor. 


The Hindus and Muslims of Ahmeda- 
bad, who have been subjected to riots 
and misery every fewytfars, speak toTul- 
ly in a way that confirms the view that it 
would be possible for the two communit¬ 
ies to live side by side in peace were it 
not for the politicians It is the opinion of 
the poor in both cominumties that one or 
other political party is the instigator of 
each riot — with the help of anti-social 
elements — for political ends. But it is 
the poor, therefore, who are made to suf¬ 
fer in the process. 4 

The final chapter, ‘Epilogue’, sums 
up the scene during the last few years, 
leading upto Rajiv Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion. He writes, "Rajiv Gandhi left 
behind a party so sycophantic that 
within 24 hours of his assassination the 
leadership was offered to his widow, 
Sonia. She had never played an active 
role in politics, except for working in her 
husband’s constituency, and had shown 
distaste for the profession. She had lost a 
husband she loved deeply and was in a 
state of shock. Nevertheless, the Con¬ 
gress party tried to burden her with its 
problems because it did not have the 
eonfidcnce to fight a general election 
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believes that 
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.event In India la 
Just a comma. 
There are truly 
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unless it was led by a member of the 
Nehru dynasty." 

The author correctly observes: "Rajiv 
Gandhi did in the end realise that he was 
out of touch. That's why he died. Terri¬ 
ble though his death was, I don't think it 
means the death of India. If—audit's 
still ‘if —the Nehru dynasty does come 
to an end, another life will be bom. 
Because this is India, where change 
takes some time, the birth will be slow 
and perhaps painful. I believe it could be 
the birth of a new order which is not held 
up by the crumbling colonial pillars left 
behind by the Raj, but is genuinely 
India." 

Rightly, Tully believes that every 
major event in India isjust a comma, and 
that India moves on. There are no full 
stops in India. 

Kmmal M. Mormrka 


No Fiji Stops fn India by Marit Tully Published by Viking 
Price. Rs 250 


Myths and legends 


Recreated by Romila Thapar 

||■■■|■■■□|■| Writing 

children's book is 
® serious affair. 
It?»* {’W Romila Thapar, 

l , that venerable pro- 

history, 

■ ^ think so. If Iruiian 

I Tales is anything 

to go by, that is. 

The author 
admits, in the preface, that her 'oook is 
roughly the printed version of some lec¬ 
tures she gave on Indian myths and fol¬ 
klore for children in England. She also 
admits that most of the stories are retold 
from memory, and that it is her endea¬ 
vour to acquaint children with some of 
the tales she grew up with. 

If that is the case, it must be pointed 
out that a few of the.se are not particular¬ 
ly accurate, even if fables do tend to dif¬ 
fer in their various tellings. To take the 
example of the opening story; ‘The Chur¬ 
ning Of The Milk Ocean'. A certain 
sage, says Thapar, took umbrage when 
he found that the gtxi Indra had abused a 
sage’s gift of a garland to him by throw¬ 
ing it to Airavata (Indra's elephant), 
who proceeded to play with it. Angered, 
the sage cursed the gods. They would 
lose all their strength, he proclaimed. 
Debilitated, the gods went to search for 
nectar, that would make them invinci¬ 
ble, and the saga of the churning of the 





Romila Thapar’s book la a 
casually-writton but 
colourful colloctlon of 
fables from both history 
and legend 


ocean unfolded. 

The nectar, Vishnu had told the gods, 
would arise, along with other things, 
from the churning waters — but only if 
the asura.s (demons) joined the ta.sk for¬ 
ce. Authentic chronicles have it that 
Airavata was one of those ‘other things' 
that turned up (churned up, if you like), 
as a result of the combined cflorts ol the 
gods and the demons. Indra liked him so 
much that he appropriated the wonder¬ 
ful white elephant. It is logically incon¬ 
sistent therefore, that Airavata (derived 
from Iravat, or he who has arisen from 
water) should be there to play with the 
garland before the episode, 

A few inconsistencies notwithstan¬ 
ding. there are some commendable featu¬ 
res in this casually written botik. The 
selection of stories, for instance, is a 
great plus. For here is a colourful 
medley of tales from all ages and sour¬ 
ces. covering the Mahahharal, the 
Jatakas, the Panchatantra and even 
from history. Like the story of Baz 
Bahadur and Rupamati. When narrating 
stories from history, Thapar writes a 
short introductoiy paragraph about the 
times she refers to, thus recreating the 
atmosphere of that age—something that 
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many writers ignore the importance of 
doing. 

In (he final analysis, however, it is dif¬ 
ficult to visualise kids preferring Tha¬ 
par’s book — with or without Abu’s 
illustrations — to that great institution 
among Indian schoolchildren,the Ainar 
Chitra Katha series. 

AvtrookSan 


/noten r«/esbynom(l«Thap»f Published by Puffin 
Books Pneo RsSO 


Jungle book . 


Ruskin Bond versus the beast 

This is a pretty dif¬ 
ficult book to cate¬ 
gorise. Is it adult 
reading or is it 
meant for kids? 
For an adult, this is 
pretty tame stuff, 
just your average j 
man-against-animal 
kind of deal. 
Also, nothing sur¬ 
prising seems to happen in any of the sto¬ 
ries in this collection. 

If for kids, well, after reading some of 
the stories in this book. Junior can look 
forward to some sleepless nights. Mon¬ 
keys that have gone bananas, a panther 
bent on wiping out the entire human race 
(praciically. anyway), and so on and so 
forth. 

There arc really no friendly encoun¬ 
ters with animals. The creatures seem to 
be always on the rampage, and the only 
way they can be stopped is by killing 
them The one story that stands out (but 
not by much) is ‘F.ycs Of The Cat'a talc 
about how a girl transforms herself into 
a leopard, and extracts a brutal revenge 
on her teacher Now, that's a kid's fan¬ 
tasy come true' 

But, unfortunately for those who shell 
out Rs .“iO for this book, any one story 
does not make up for the rest. Although 
the writing style is uncomplicated, it is 
too matter-of-fact, to the point of being 
tiresome. 

Although tastes will vary on which is 
truly the best story of this book. Pan¬ 
ther's Moon IS a disappi>intment. An apt 
analogy would be buying a record 
album where there is only one hit single 
and the other nine tunes arc duds. 

The problem with this bimk is finding 
that hit single. • 
aMtlnOapia 


Panther's Moon And Other Stones by Ruskin Bond 
Published by Penguin Price RsM 
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MEDIA muring:* 


V. QANGADHAR 


LORD OF ALL HE 
SURVEYS 

Pritish Nandy takes over as editor-in-chief 
of the Observer group 


1 —. 1 Hnsconccd in his 
makeshift office 
new one is being gol 
^ ^ ^ } ready at ‘aslronomieal 
costs’ as per office 
gossip), the new edito- 
___2SS?_ _ rial boss (.if the Obser¬ 

ver group, Pritish Nandy, candidly dis¬ 
cussed why he quit the Times group and 
what he proposed to achieve in his new 
assignment. 

At the Times. Nandy headed a "classi¬ 
cal operation in a classical newspaper 
office" He quit after nearly ten years 
because ol an internal urge to give tree 
play to his entrepreneurial skills in publi¬ 
shing. He had inherited a publishing 
empire at the limes which he restructur¬ 
ed and reissued. At the Observer, he will 
be on his own developing a lledgling 
enterprise. 

Will he be given the freedom to opera¬ 
te as he wants? Nandy agreed that in 
most ol the publishing houses, the 
owners funciioned as the ‘editors’, 
while the hired professionals were rele¬ 
gated to the position of errand boys 

Won't It be the same at the Obserser ’ 
Accoaling to Nandy, he has been assur¬ 
ed by the Ambanis, who own the group, 
that none from the family would be on 
the board of directors. "No one here 
wants to play the role of a behind- 
the-scenes editor." The media specula¬ 
tion IS that Anil Ambani is likely to play 
a key role in the functioning of the group. 

It must, however, be admitted that the 
pajicrs, particularly The Siimhiv Obser¬ 
ver under Chandan Mitra (who has deci¬ 
ded to stay with the paper), had never 
functioned as a mouthpiece of the Amba¬ 
nis. During the group's attempts to take 
over Larsen & Toubro, The Business & 
Political Observer, albeit briefly, had 
some nasty things to say about the Indi¬ 
an Expre.ss and its anti-Ambani crusade. 
"The Ambanis realise that a strong, inde¬ 
pendent paper is a better weapon in their 
arsenal than a mouthpiece." c.xplained 


Nandy "It would add to their credibi¬ 
lity." While admitting that future corpor¬ 
ate battles could not be ruled out, the 
new editor-in-chief hoped that his publi¬ 
cations would cover and comment on 
these without bias. 

Nandy says he has no plans to flood 
the group with his ‘own people’. "I don’t 
travel with an entourage." But his admi¬ 
nistrative staff from the Times have 
already come over "We shall be recruit- 
I ng a number of bnght, respected profes¬ 
sionals and already there arc many fee¬ 
lers from people who want to come 
here" About his ‘good times, bad 
times' with the Times, Nandy talks more 
like an ad executive than an editoi. Refu¬ 
ting the fact that the group’s magazines 
floundered, he argued that he was not 
concerned with tfie numbers game. "I 
worked towards anticipating future mar¬ 
ket trends and putting the publications in 
their proper niche. Hvery brand was 
upgraded and their cover prices went up 
by nearly .SCK) per cent." As for the fact 
that he ended up being more talked 
about than the publications he edited, 
Nandy shrugged: "I can't help it. I am 
only l^ing myself and though 1 had giv- 



ANIL AMBANI 


en very few interviews, a lot was written 
about me " 

The Obsener staff, in the meantime, 
are keeping their lingers crossed. They 
are happy that Chandan Milra is staying 
back but arc wary of the new editor- 
in-chief s reputation to deal rather harsh¬ 
ly with senior staff menlbcrs. Nandy 
laughs this charge off "I only cast aside 
the shibboleths, the old superstitions. 




ig ^P R^aUB OF INDIA 




DELHI PRESS CLUB 


Ajay Jha of Mid-Day 
points out that the 
Delhi Press Club 
offers nothing but 
booze and snacks*. 
In fact, it ought to be 
renamed the Press 
Bari The club is 
packed with 
members who have 
nothing to do with 
journalism and who, 
in fact, are nothing 
but power brokers 
in the capital 
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According to Pritish Nandy, he has been 
assured by the Ambanis, who own the 
Observer group, that none from the family 
would be on the board of directors. But the 
media speculation is that Anil Ambani is likely 
to play a key role in the functioning of the 
group. It must, however, be admitted that the 
papers, particularly The Sunday Observer 
under Chandan Mitrahad never functioned as 
a mouthpiece of the Ambanis 



How can one work with people who do 
not acknowledge change and refuse to 
move with the changing times'^" 

What's the secret? _ 

One lives and one learns. During a rec¬ 
ent visit to My.sore, this columnist learnt 
that the city is inundated by no less than 
43 newspapers including one in Sansknt. 

Mysore has two English cveningers. 
Star of Mysore and Andolana. The for¬ 
mer claims to have a circulation of 
around 18,000 and has been around 
quite sometime One of the issues of the 
paper carried a page one box item where 
local MP. Chandraprabha Urs, called 
the state forest minister E.T. Shambhu- 
nath a "nincompoop'. Star of Mysore, 
obviously, has strong views on local 
issues and is conducting a campaign 
against Ullas Karanth and his controver¬ 
sial study on tigers at the Nagarhole 
Game Sanctuary. The study involves 
radio collaring of the tigers and five of 
them have died since its inception. 

The editor of Star of Mysore, K.B. 
Ganapaty, gave me an appointment at 
his office but failed to turn up. That 
same evening I kept track of his move¬ 


ments at home and elsewhere, leaving 
messages asking him to call me back. He 
never did. Obviously, Ganapaty does 
not want to reveal the secrets behind the 
success of his paper to anyone, includ¬ 
ing media columnists! 

The culture etinksi 


Ajay Jha, Mid-Day's special corres¬ 
pondent in New Delhi.comes out with 
some brutal, unpalatable facts about the 
capital’s Press Clubculture. Explaining 
why he IS not a member of the press club, 
Jha points out that it offered nothing but 
booze and snacks. In fact, it ought to be 
renamed the Press Bar! The club is pack¬ 
ed with members who have nothing to 
do with journalism and who. in fact, arc 
nothing but power brokers in the capital. 
They take care of the liquor and other 
bills of the journalists. 

The PrcssClubculture can lead to tra¬ 
gedy, argues Jha. .Some weeks back, 
Ashutosh Handoo, a young, enterpris¬ 
ing reporter of the Bombay-based The 
Daily was run over by a truck whi le retur¬ 
ning home on his scooter. True to Press 
Club culture, Handoo had finished off 
almost half-a-bottle of liquor that fateful 


night and had not even bothered to fix 
his helmet properly Writes Jha: "I feel 
sorry for Handiw). Unfortunately, tho.se 
mourning him at the Pu".s Clubhave not 
learned any le.ssons from his death." 


Love at first sl^ht 

Every newspaper has a diary’ these 
days, though the news items carried the¬ 
rein arc hardly interesting But I loved 
this Item, ‘Passionate Protest’, which 
appeared in The Hindustan Times diary. 

Dravida Ka/.hagam volunteer Isai 
Anban along with several other male 
and female party workers went to the 
Madras airport to demonstrate against 
President R. Venkataranian. When he 
beheld the black flag waving .Senthil 
Kumari. it was love at first sight. Such 
was the mutual passion that the police 
van which arrested and took away the 
DK activists was directed straight to 
Muthu Kalyana Mandapam (Muthu 
Marriage Hall) where DK leader K. Vee- 
ramani joined the couple in wedlock 
amidst blessings from the cops who had 
arrested the demonstrators. 

If only all demonstrations ended like 
this! • 

B1 
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Th« bandh In Calcutta: total standstill 


A mixed response 

The industrial strike is ohser\>ed in varying degrees throughout India 

- - As predicted by cd throughout. Postal services and ban- from Dhaka due to log. The passengers 

Lhiion labour minister king, however, was severely affected all and crew could not disembark because 
P. .Sangma, the nation- over. ladders weren’t available Neither was 

wide industrial strike In Delhi there were sporadic incidents thete any food or drink carried on to the 
called on 29 Novern- of violence and in general, attendance m aircraft for the same reason, 
her was successful in oftlces was thin. Bombay largely escap- The nomially bustling Howrah cind 

_ thiee states, Bihar, ed unaffected except for disruption in Sealdah st:itions wore a deserted look 

OPPOSITION Andhia Pradesh and flight schedules and of course, banking further adding to the completeness ol 
West Bengal But a services. the strike m the city. A lew processions 

slate missing Irom .Saiignia's hst was But in West Bengal, the strike turned paying homage to Marx and Lenin were 
Kerala which observed the strike to the into a virtual/>n/ir//i taken out reminding residents of the 

fullest extent possible, in spite of Con- In Calcutta, both public and private state exactly who was in power in West 
gross efforts to do otherwise. transport were off the roads and the air- Bengal. The industrial belts of Durgapur 

But these were the states in which the port was practically shut down. No and Asansol also diligently observed the 
strike was observed in totality. In other flights entered or left the city, although a strike as did the rest of the state, 
states, the response was mixed, although Kuwait Airways aircraft was forced to The success of the strike should not 
train services were more or less disrupt- land at Calcutta after liemg diverted comeasasurpriseaftertakingintoconsi- 
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The politics of law 

Supreme Court judgements affect two governments in 
the north-east 


deration the fact that the CITU, a leftist 
union, was one of the prime movers of 
the shutdown. Their beef is against the 
Centre’s proposal todisinvest from seve¬ 
ral predominantly sick public sector 
undertakings. The state ol industry in 
West Bengal being what it is today, 
quite a few organisations will be aflect- 
ed should such a move come about. 
There would be bound to be more than a 
handful ol people laid off, adding to 
West Bengal’s unemployment woes. 

Perhaps the stnke would not have 
been so complete had not the Congres- 
s(l) affiliated Indian National Trade 
Union Congress (INTUC’) joined in at 
the last moment At the outset, they had 
been supportive of the strike After pres¬ 
sure from the (’entre, however, they stat¬ 
ed that organisations m which they were 
strong, would function normally But at 
the last minute, there was a switch m this 
position as well, culminating in then |oi- 


The success of the 
strike shouid not come 
as a surprise after 
taking into account the 
fact that the CiTU, a 
ieftist union, was one 
of the prime movers of 
the shutdown 


ning in with CITU and earning the grati¬ 
tude of chief minister Jyoti Basu. Even 
state Congress letidcrs were forced to 
admit that the INTUC’ had helped make 
the strike a success. 

As has become customary, the chief 
minister thanked the people for their 
observing the strike. .State CTingrcss(I) 
president Siddhartha Shankar Ray won¬ 
dered if as a result of the handh the myri¬ 
ad problems of the state and the country 
had been solved. 

Perhaps not. But it went a long way in 
showing the stranglehold that the ruling 
Left Front has over the state and maybe, 
just maybe, focused the Centre’s atten¬ 
tion on the prevailing state of affairs 
with West Bengal’s industnes, sick or 
otherwise. • 

Rabin OuRta/Caleutta wHh barman 
raportm 


C 0 U 1 I judgements 
seldom foice changes 
111 state governments, 
but in the north-east, a 
recent .Supreme C’ourt 
ruling could lead to to 
a change ol govern¬ 
ment in Manipui and 
the reinstatenient ol 
another in Meghalaya 

The Congress(l). always on the look 
out for a state in which to wield power, 
has already begun moves to topple the 


United Legislature Front (ULF) govern¬ 
ment in Manipur led by Ranbir .Singh 
The reasoning of the Congress leader¬ 
ship, consisting of former chief mini¬ 
sters Rishang Keishing, who heads the 
state Congress, and R. Dorendra Singh, 
leader of the Congiess Ia;gislature Party 
(CLP), goes something like this: with 
the reinstatement ol seven disqualified 
MLA,s of the 6()-membcr Manipur 
Assembly through an order of the Supre¬ 
me Court, the party can command a 
strength of 26 (including 6 Indepen¬ 
dents). Add to this the possible weaning 
away of a few disgruntled MLAs of the 
UL.F with the promise of ministerial 
berths, and the Ranbir Singh govern¬ 
ment will topple. 


But the C’ongressd) is not without pro¬ 
blems of Its own. Three former chief 
ministers. Dorendra Singh, Jaichandra 
Singh and Keishing would all like their 
)obs hack Keishing has already made 
the trip to Delhi to persuade the high 
command to bless any toppling game 
All, however, could come to nought if 
Speaker H Borabau Singh refuses to 
heed the Supreme Court order reinstat¬ 
ing the seven disqualified MLAs. 
Shouid that happen, there could be a bat¬ 
tle over the rights of the Speaker and the 


jurisdiction of the .Supreme Court, lead¬ 
ing to a Meghalaya-type situation. 

In Meghalaya. Speaker P R. Kyndiah 
has disregarded the .Supreme Court 
order and refused to count the votes of 
four Ml,As he had earlier disqualified. 
The fallout was the imposition of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule and the ouster of the B.B. 
Lyngdoh ministry. 

A landmark judgement later, in which 
the Supreme Court ruled that it can over¬ 
rule a Speaker and also upheld the consti¬ 
tutional validity of the Anti-Delectiyn 
Act. the 31-member Lyngdoh group can 
I(X)k forward to returning to power. 

The power games are truly on in the 
north-east. • 

NHItt Ookhala/ShIHoag 



Keishing: getting a head start 
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Travel travails 


A junket ahroad causes some political embarrassment 


f rom Guwahati back 
to Guwahati. By way 
of Calcutta, Bangkok 
-17 — anti Hong Kong. Ordi- 

nanly. this would he a 
tourist Itinerary But 
WtSSBSSSS when It concerns a 
ASSAM 42-meinbcr dclega- 

tion td’ the Assembly. 
It means controversy The delegation 
liom Assam that embarked on this little 
launt would prefer to call it a "study 
tour" Members of the group included 
Speakei Jibakanta Gogoi, former chiel 
minister Prafulla Mahanta, a sprinkling 
ot MLAs and a lew officials from the 
Assembly secretariat 

The trip, which lasted from 7 to 14 
November, w'as tistensibly organised by 
the Assam br.inch of the Commonweal¬ 
th Parliamcntarv AsstK'iation and has 


caused a stir in the state’s political cir¬ 
cles, not only for its timing, but also its 
tourist aspect. Speaker Gogoi, rather 
lamely justified the trip on the grounds 
that It was a fact-finding mission on the 
market potential for Assam tea in the Far 
Rast. According to him, there is vast 
potential. 

For comic relief, he added, "The grea¬ 
test achievement of the study tour was 
that for the first time in the history of the 
Assam Legislative Assembly, a group 
of 2.*' MLAs belonging to all political 
parties went abroad together, setting 
their political differences aside." 

Mahanta and other members of the 
Asom Gana Panshad (AGP), who went 
on the trip came under fire from their par¬ 
ty colleagues Matters came to a head 
when the party’s executive met in 
and criticised the former par- 
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A controversial w 




I t- was not just any oi^inaiy wed¬ 
ding, but a virtual soci^ evt»)t. Ttw 
. marriage of Haryana chi«f 
Bliajan Lai's son (o 
however, sparked off a cdhisoversy, . 

Kenuka. at the age of seventeen Ce 
gcncruu.s e,siim8tcl« is considered 10"; 
be underage. Especially if one const^ 
ders the.fact that she is'aClass XI stu¬ 
dent at the Jindal High School ofHts- 
sar. The da/cd look on her face at the 
Chandigarh reception' further ondef- 
scored her luck of years. 

The people of India are bombard¬ 
ed with puMic service annoimcitmeitts 
on radio and television-iffging (betn'.. 
to marry or many off oncelfiay 
a certain age. But these tohfive^' 
largely escaped the cars of die HiryM-' 
na chief minister. Worse stili't; many 
educated bureaucrats adid ntimineirs' 
present at the reception madie 4^' 
excuses for the chief mifdster; Aceor- 
dmg to them, “good* ote^faMiy. 
available from one^s 
jan Lai luppelu lo'bd 
bistmoiseisHei ■ '■ ■■ ■ ■' 

. As for the eanBih(#~MMypi: 
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Prafulla Mahanta: bold Joumaya 

ty chief. This didn’t sit very well with 
Mahanta who threatened to quit the 
AGP and lorm a party of his own As far 
as the trip itself was concerned, Mahanta 
said that he had consulted with party 
chief Thaneshwar Boro and other senior 
parlymen, who had raised no objection 
for his leaving for foreign shores. At one 
stage. It seemed that Mahanta would car¬ 
ry out his threat until cooler heads and 
better sense prevailed • 

Nitin Gokhale/Ouwahatl 


' Surprisingly, the reception 
jaii Lk’s place oit 21 
wasn't 'too lavish. I^.back 
his official residence glydh 
face-lift with ethnic decor in 
of small huts. The fbod served 
relatively simple and 
nearly 4,500 of Chandigaih’sethe/J,!,‘ 
Maiiy of the VIPs ffum; DeM^’ 
hqwever, couldn’t makcHt, 

.H.K.4' Bhagat and Rajesh 
of no-i^ows included fbmm 
sident' Zail Sii^h, VIcebd’Fcnklet^^^ 
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rityof the Narasimha Siao^ahin^ 
Nevertheless, the " 
'Ce’spait manya sfe^|d|^rt^^' 
•lit® an^ 

*#ijf a week- piw to the tdt 
polic» ftjfce. 

‘weddiog /dt^^^^ ' 
.^^fl^neidft'had been litaarliii 
f^ir^Tajfidhis 
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NEWS 


Up by the bootstraps 

The Savciras of PuruTui are fending for themselves 

The Savaras arc begin¬ 


ning to emerge from 
the shadows. They 
came Irom tai off 
places trudging 

across miles of arid, 
auburn plains to 
Di;vr,l.,OPMnN r attend a convention of 
the Kheria Savar 
Kalyan Samiti (KSKS), a voluntary 
agency coinmitted to their uplift. And 
for two days last month, the Kherias, a 
generally shy and hidebound people, 
held centre-stage at Rajnowagarh, 
where the meet was being held in West 
Bengal’s Purulia district 

It was a big step forward for a people, 
once branded as "criminal" by the Bri¬ 
tish. to take part in deliberations concern¬ 
ing development projects, building edu¬ 
cational infrastructures, launching affo¬ 
restation programmes and chalking out 
action plans to counter social oppres¬ 
sion More remarkable was the participa¬ 
tion of several other tribes and backward- 
class communities that shunned the 
Savaras out of fear and hate till recently 
The Kheria Savaras have been catego¬ 
rised as a "primitive tribe" in the Tenth 
.Schedule, and not without reason. 
Unlike the Santhals and the Mundas. 
who have made striking progress in all 
directions, the Savaras had remained 
anchored to gathering and hunting till 
not very many decades back. 

Their greatest misfortune was to have 
been treated as criminals. Although the 
government of India dropped the damn¬ 
ing tag attached by the British, the stig¬ 
ma refused to come unstuck. And the 
Kheria Savaras of Purulia, like the 
Lodha Savars in Midnaporc, continue to 
remain suspect in the eyes of the police, 
the administration and genteel s(x;iety. 

The fact is the Savaias were a victim 
of circumstances. Purulia once boasted 
of a majestic Sal-and-teak cover which 
provided the Savaras their habitat.* They 
lived in tiny sequestered hamlets. The 
forests abounded in re.sources. And food 
was plentiful. But deforestation pushed 
the Savaras—totally unschooled in the 
techniques of agriculture—to the brink 
of ruination. Displaced and disoriented, 
the lonesome wanderers stooped to 
survive. 


A section of the rural rich began to 
hire them for committing thefts and 
dacoilies. They were paid off with piddl¬ 
ing sums, but the booty fetched the king¬ 
pins handsome money. And whenever 
something went wrong, it was the poor 
■Savara who was dragged to Jail. The 
community thus began to earn a bad 
name and the British sealed their late. 

"If we wear good clothes, we arc ques¬ 
tioned by the village bigwigs. If our 
children go to school, they ;rrc frowned 


TIm Savaraw saif-lielp is tlia bast hslp 

upon by the other castes. If we board a 
bus, the conductor asks us where we got 
the fare Irom'*" laments Kaleshwar 
Savar, an active member of KSKS. 

Kaleshwar himself has suffered shat¬ 
tering humiliation. He is one among the 
few in the community who has read up 
to class eight. In I*??"?, he and his father 
were implicated m a case of dacoity and 
packed off to prison for four years. The 
charges were vague. But what mattered 
was their tribal identity. 

'The situation hasn’t changed very 
much," says Gopiballabh Singh Deo, a 
teacher by profession and the prime 
mover of KSKS. "But with the help of 
this organisation, the Savars are getting 
organised, interacting with other tribal 
communities and establishing their 
clean, honest credentials." Says 
Mahasweta Devi, a leading Bengali 
novelist who is fighting a relentless bat¬ 


tle for the Savaras: "The polic'e is still 
prejudiced. They must change their out¬ 
look I have every detail of how officials 
are diverting development funds meant 
for the Savars. That is as good as 
stealing." 

With KSKS going all out. the Savaras 
are gradually stepping into the social 
mainstream Sixty adult and an equal 
number of non-fomial schools are now 
to be found in different villages. Women 
arc being trained as paramedics to 
improve the health care system. Wells 
are being dug for improving irrigation 
and drinking water facilities and nearly 
I .tXI.OOO saplings have been planted to 
bring back the lost forest cover. 

But most striking of them all is the 
revival of Savara handicrafts that is 


changing the economic profile of the 
famished villages. With date leaves and 
wild grass, the Savaras are producing 
exquisite artifacts that are finding a 
growing market in Calcutta and Delhi. 
The result: many families are now earn¬ 
ing upwards of Rs 5(X) each month: rural 
indebtedness is on the decline: labour 
migration during sowing and harvesting 
seasons arc on the wane. "Our han¬ 
dicrafts have changed our lives." claims 
Budheswar Savar, who is also a leading 
chhow (a dance form known for its spec¬ 
tacular masks and acrobatic move¬ 
ments) artist. 

And all this transformation is taking 
place by virtue of an independent initia¬ 
tive in which the politicking pan- 
chayats, flaunted as the organs of rural 
self-government have contributed little 
so far. • 

Aniah Oupta/PyruHa 
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NEWS 


Still at it 

Factionalism divides the Marxists in Orissa 


Fractious 

factions 


As expected by many, 
within two months 
after the Onssa unit of 
the CPI(M) suffered a 
vertical split, the rival¬ 
ry between the two 
warring camps has tak¬ 
en a violent turn with 
the killing of promin¬ 
ent trade union leader, Anant Rout. A 
fight ensued to gain control of the state 
unit of the Centre of Indian Trade 
Unions (CITU) which, in a sense, consti¬ 
tutes a major strength of the Marxist set¬ 
up and has access to vast amounts of 
money. The CITU is most active in the 
state’s mining belt of Sundergarh and 
Keonjhar districts. Rout was the leading 
architect of the strong CITU presence in 


Anant Rout: a grisly and 

Sundergarh district, having organised 
.the mining workers' unions at Kalta, 
Barsuan and Purunapani. 

The tussle for control over these 
unions began soon after the rebel 
CPI(M) leader, Ajeya Rout, engineered 
the split in the party in late September. 
The CPI(M) leadership was particularly 
upset over Anant Rout joining Ajeya 
Rout’s breakaway group where he beca¬ 
me the newly-formed Orissa Commun¬ 
ist Party's (OCP) general secretary. The 
infighting became obvious in the United 
Mines Mazdoor UjHon at Kalta when 
the union leaders. Ajeya and Anant 
Rout, and Surendra Mudlil, 'he general 
secretary, decided to launch a strike 
from 20 November on a charter of 
demands, including the stoppage of 


retrenchment of workers. According to 
A)cya Rout, another union secretary. 
Amiya Das. who supports the CPKM) 
leadership, worked at the behest of the 
mines’ contractor to thwart the stnke 

Ajeya Rout accused that Amiya Das. 
entered into a tripartite agreement with 
the contractor and labour department 
declaring postptmement of the stir. This 
infuriated the overwhelming majority of 
the 2,000-strong union who supported 
the strike call. On the morning of 20 
November, Anant Rout stood at the 
Kalta mines gate to dissuade the few anti¬ 
strike workers from attending work. 
This led to an attack on him with arrows 
and bnckbats. 

Ajeya Rout’s charge that the state 
CITU secretary. Lambodar Nayak, 


Amiya Das, Bishnu Mohanty and some 
other CPI(M) and CITU leaders, who 
are opposed to his breakaway OCP were 
behind Anant Rout’s killing, has been 
strongly denied by Sivaji Patnaik, 
CPI(M) MP and state CITU president. 

That the CPI(M) and the CITU have 
lost much of their hold on the cadres and 
industrial workers was evident from the 
poor response to the 29 November 
industrial strike call. In the wake of the 
split in the CPI(M) and, especially fol¬ 
lowing the killing of Anant Rout, the 
state CITU office in Bhubaneswar is 
virtually closed. 

Perhaps an indication of things to 
come in the already muddled state of 
affairs with the Orissa Marxists. • 

BmmOa P. M anda/Miubma—war 


Jnfiffhting intensifies within 
the Himachal Congress(f) 

9 

The battle lines have 
been clearly drawn, 
whai with the Con- 
gress(l)’s organisatio¬ 
nal elections schedul¬ 
ed next month. Two 
HIMACHAL main warring factions 
IPRADESI^^ of the Himachal 
Pradesh Congitss 
Committee (PCC), one led by former 
chief minister Virbhadra Singh and the 
other by the party president, Narain 
Chand Prashar, and the leader of the 
nine-member Congress Legislature Par¬ 
ty (CLP) in the State Assembly, Vidya 
Stokes, are gearing up for a determined 
fight for leadership. The anti-Virbhadra 
Singh faction is supported by a majority 
of his former ministerial colleagues, 
PCC presidents and most of the party 
members and office-bearers. 

After the electoral debacle that the 
state Congress suffered during the 1989 
Lok .Sabha elections and the state Assem¬ 
bly elections m 1990, Virbhadra Singh 
was completely isolated within the par¬ 
ty. The former chief minister had not 
only failed to get himself elected as the 
leader of the state CLP, but even the par¬ 
ty high command had declined his offer 
to head the PCC and nominated Narain 
Chand Prashar for the post. 

Since then Virbhadra Singh had been 
lying low. But of late, he has again bcco-_ 
me politically active and is touring the 
districts to solicit support from the par¬ 
ty's district committees. He has been 
projecting himself as the only real Con¬ 
gress leader in the state. Singh’s sup-, 
porters say Prashar is a weak-kneed pre¬ 
sident who has failed to end the factional¬ 
ism within the party. The Prashar group, 
on the other hand, accuse the former 
chief miniiter of creating di/ssensions 
among the rank and file. 

Many senior Congress leaders admit 
that factionalism and infighting in the 
PCC is now at its worst. 

But the old guard is now infused wi|th 
new hope and bent on making a last- 
ditch effort to regain the party crown. • 
J,M. 
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Alas Alexandra 

B Located bang in the mid¬ 
dle of Bombay’s infamous 
redlight area near Bombay 
Central, the exotically nam¬ 
ed Alexandra Cinema is a bit 
like an ageing whore. Once 
the most upmarket cinema 
hall in town—that featured 
western classics and histori- 
cals—the movie hall, set up 
by Ardcshir Irani and Abdul¬ 
in Ali Sams, producers of 
the first Hindi talkie A/nm 
Ara, is reduced to churning 
out lurid NRI imports today. 

Alexandra Cinema was 
set up in 1921 and is celebrat¬ 
ing its 70th anniversary this 
year. But alas there are no 
hosannas, no media hype, no 
press release, art auctions or 
film festivals in its honour. 

Its current patrons are main¬ 
ly denizens of the neighbour¬ 
ing brothels who sncidc away 
for a couple of hours from 
their more mundane chores. 
Or else, it is frequented by 
the patrons of the ladies of 
the night who favour the tor¬ 


rid romances and sex films 
shown at Alexandra. Since 
the movie hall is located on 
prime property, local resi¬ 
dents reckon that it is only a 
matter of time before it is 
sold and pulled down to 
make way for a shopping or 
office complex. But when 
that day arrives there won’t 
be too many people to weep 


for Alexandra, because the 
cinema hall died a long, long 
time ago. 

Remembering 

Rnfiv 

B After the immensely 
popular India ’,v Rajiv, — 
that had an entire nation sitt¬ 
ing up to take a nostalgic 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



look at the life and times of a 
man who taught his 
countrymen to dream about 
a strong, sovereign and self- 
sufficient India on the thre¬ 
shold of the 21 St century—a 
full-length film on the late 
leader is now on the cards. 

To be shot primarily In 
South Africa and India, the 
film—with an estimated 
budget of $ 2.5 crores—is 
being produced by South 
Africa-based Indian Anand 
Singh. The film, which will 
encompass Rajiv’s child¬ 
hood years, his courtship 
days with Sonia at Cam¬ 
bridge, his life as an Indian 
Airlines pilot and his con¬ 
troversial but eventful five- 
year reign at Delhi, is still at 
the conceptualisation stage. 

Although the actors and 
actresses for the three main 
roles—Rajiv, Indira and 
Sonia—are yet to be finali¬ 
sed, a hectic search is on in 
South Africa. The shooting 
is likely to start this year. 
the summer of 1992 may see 
yet another Rajiv saga. • 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

Politicians and lawyers are goiag to be successful. 

Do not lo-se confidencelh'^^ 
rdK ^ bcdishcortened. The domestic front will remain, , 
Ijni^ peaceful and this is the right time to catch up with 
LTSSH overdue correspondetwe. 

Good dates: 8.10 and 14 
Lucky nninbers: 3,4 and 6 
E'avouraMe direetldn: North : 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

gs ^ Something spepal is doming your way this week. 

You wilt inherit a largd 8iim. A friend witi help 
BVH| you. Savesomeni^H^i^dQ'alotof reading. 

You might win a lavi^itthis week. A good Week 
LWLI for mediamen. 

Good dates; 9,1) and 1.1 
Luckynumbm: I,4and7 
Favourable direction: South'West 


IBBIBY^ITLAL .. . ... 

Ij<|jBRA(21 Septem^r—^iOOctober) .... 

TTWin favourable for all. Students will 

A I A iipportunities to.imidy abroad and therp wi.ljl,|ii|: 
Ml/\ offers for the unfemployed. Businessmen wilUf^j l'^ 
UmH benefit and home life will remain peacefut. ' ' ’"if' 
QiSj Lovers ihust aVtnd misunderstandings.' '' 

Gooddates: 12. t.3and.W. ' ^ 

Lucky luimbers: 5.6oiid? 

Favourable direction: West •* 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 November) 

a For bu,sinf.s.smCT, prdfc.sMonals, artists and ^ ;>•' . 
students ttMire is,|WKKl news.'But watch nut,for 
trouble atlSjmiJ.Tfyou are in your sixties, tidee, ; 

special care oCyt^health.MaiTiage is on the *i 
cards. Agoodtpiefbrtravelliitg. ' 

Goodda(es;9. lOand 12 ' ' f, 

Lucky numbers: 3, A and 9 ' ! * 

Favourable direction: i . 


GEM1N I(21 May-20 June) 
ipw^ Avoid travelling this week. Therets a possibility 
^ of Dnancial gains. Sioi^ ate favourable for love and 

Your enemlesinay attempt to harm you. 
a Watdi your health. WUnien may be imsonted with 

JtJ clothes and jewellery.* ■ 

Good dates: 8,10 and 12 

Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 . 

Favourable direction: North-wqU 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Nu^bei—20 December) • 

a An eventful week lies ahead gf you...,y ou may be 
promoted and transferred. A long Journey is ' 
forecast. But gu»d against evil forces. Clteal WilbV 
your colleagueswith tact and patience. A ctoslt ^ ' 
.relative ft^ ill. 

Gooddatw: 10.12and 13.;^ .. ,. 

Ludty numbers: 2,4^ . . .’.-r 

Favourable direction: Nom-west l.f. 


CANCER (21June—^20J|i^> 

A wonderful week lies Mtead of you. You will be 
successful: your ndailves muy help you, and your 
financial pr^lms wilt be solved. But (to not Aink 
of love and matrix ^Kead, keep writing toyotu. 
friends and re)atldn$.'' r. i 

Oooddates: 11.13aB<l‘l4 P ., 

Luckynumbcr$:3, SaudO. ». 

FavourabledlrwtloD: East 


LEO(2tJuiy—^20Aiig|{si>- ,i - 

^ 11ie .stars are ig yc^faV^. Businessfbbtwill .. 

prosper. proffidticMis ate m theoffing. anjdiis to, 
also the right lime for lovm to get married. 
Friends and relatives will be helpful. Don’t neglect 
I '^..1 your children’s health. 

Good dates: 10.11 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 


VIRGO (21 August—20 September) 

||||||||B Attention lovers; go^ time is ahead. Businessmen 
PVM would make steady progress. However, they 
r* .should guard against fraud. You might be going on 

k ^ J a short holiday. A pieasam surprise awaits you 
towards the end of the week. 

Good dates: 8,9 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 6.8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South ' ■ , 


CAPRICORN (21 December—20 January) 

This is dietimeio sdive financial pr^iems. But : 
you need countge, self-conltdence and f(Mtinide» • r 
You may be transferred and Ikcr on appreciated 
for your weak. Do not make any important , vj.; . 
(tocision and beWike of fraud. ; 

Oood dates: 8,9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 6,8 and9 < 

Favourable dirccdontS(toth<we.st .''.''h-fi’'.-,, 

, 'i 

AQUAR BLIS (21 Jawialjfr^lO February) 

Wn Do imtbe.clii^eiiirened by delays and aitotaer<^vV^^^^^ 
With coura^ and patience, you will overco^^tf ' 
your emotional pr^lems. This is the right tirtwl^;'w ’ 

jS^a get mafried. If yciu compete in any examinMwri^.vUc 

: PMKU .success is a-ssurtol'. 

'Gbollda(es:9.l2andl4 : 

Uuckyjramlwra: l,2and.3' = "I 

Favourable directiom East 

: - ’ * “s“ 

PiSCKE Fcbruki^20 Marcfty 

Fvt|M.se CpiUempMting itinriage 
' tMW W JneMmtotiddnvkwillbeiheptppef'ttoM: 

raa^ have a'j^eede fifne; A trip to'>iath»dfp||^«'4.;'r 
FuliticiansMidimmjta wary 
opponents. Qi^^atnyiulipiwe 
. Good dates: Ip. ly.knd lA r 
LlKiiynuiab|Hto:4.5sddd'.'f *. 

.Ravounbte d!m*Npj^.4 


STAR PARTNERS: SACriTARlUS-CANC^ 




Tl^Sagitiariim woman ii 
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RANDOM NOTES 


9 ^' 
’liiifioifllylflilt’, 

■11:1^ BIP li^ership 
JHI 'has now :]ikcided to 
Miw a break from uying to 
stir up a Ram wave in the 
potmtiy. Instead the party 
win conc^trate on minority 
mtotests to prove those who 
’describe itas a Hindu organi¬ 
sation wrong. 

Accwdingly tte minority 
ceHof theBJPhasbeehreviv- 
edandwlH ccmcentrate. on 
—among other things—agi¬ 
tating for the better utilisa¬ 
tion of Waqf funds. A speci¬ 
al meeting of the cel! was cal- 



ULMvMlrtlwtnM 


led recently and attended by 
,such Stalwarts as L.K. Adva- 
ni, Murli Manohar Joshi and 
Sikander Bakht, while Arif 
Beg was nominated |»e$i- 
dentofdiebody. 

' Obviously, even in Hindu 
partiesv tdcen Muslims have 
ttlieii'tises. 


ifMiarlilMttor 

Hamua 

Nobody was a grea^ 
.{belief in flwr powers 
patron^ dup 
' ofaktnu- But now 





HF.ARDINGUWAHATI 

The problem with the situation In 
Assam is that the government 
can’t even pour oil over troublod 
waters. 

A LOCAL CONGRESS LEADER 


staunche.st supporters. Satvir 
Katyan, to the chainnanship 
of the public sector organisa¬ 
tion, IFFCO (Indian Farmers 
Fertilisers Co-operative 
Ltd.), over the protests of 
everyone. And when the 
Congress government slash¬ 
ed fertilizer subsidies, the 
Tau asked his protege to 
resign hi.s post. Afler all, if 
he’d got the job because of 
Lai, he should be willing to 
give it up on his behest as 
well. 


append to be wit¬ 
ling to oblige. And evpn 
announced his resignation to 
assembled jounaalists at a 
press conference called by 
theChaudhary in Delhi. 

But it now turns out that 
Katyan had never, in fiact,‘ 
submitted his resignation.' 
And he has since crossed 
over to the camp of another 


CALCULATOR 


What are the NRls up to? 

■ Thu HIndujM: Still the richest Indians in the world. 
The brothers have many friends in this government—- 
including, of course, Prime Minister Narasithha Rao—but 
are keeping an uncharacteristicalty low profile. Gossip has 
it that they are considering a major media investment. 


■ Vif^r MailvK It's hard to think of him as a 
non-resident Indian, but Mallya has made his presence felt 
id England. Last week, he was one of a select gathering 
(others pre^nt; Lakshmi Shivdasani and the Hindujas), 
Invited to 10 Downing Sreet to have dinner with Prime 
Minister John Major. Rumours of a cash crunch persist, 
however.. 


■ Swrai Paul: He’s looking at India again, even though 
he was badly burnt In the Escoits-OCM affair. This time, 
Paul is steering dearif the Centre and using his contacts at 
state level. Jyoti Basu has asked him to take over the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, while Biju Patnaik has negotiated 
several investments. It remains to be seen whether Paul 
succeeds this time round. _ 


■ R 4 m Mlal: There's no stopping his Coca-Cola 
project now that the government of India is busy Invilkig 
foreign investment. So far, despite havingtha pubUc profile 
of a Mallya or a Hinduja. Piilai has not been in the same 
financial league. The Coca-Cola project couW change alt 
that. 



• M«ni Chhulwla: A time for recoflstrucl|Bn and 
, eoRSoUdation. Chhabria has besn hit by^ uNgot gad twA. 
; ' and Iwstakpn to spending inoraandnKMtIinamlAdiilg... 
■aoflmrtthetrouWesttat havaalfactBd«wi»ro(t#,' ■ 

Shaw Wallace flouriehes ^ 




liquor It iiliicHtfir 

■ Power is noi the only 
intwiC^nt ks far as the 
BJP is cotM^med—-or so the 
Ddhi poMee would have us 
believe. 

Recently some police offi¬ 
cers the capital’s force 
travelled to Meerut to arrest 
a cmi^n $mi»l Sethi, one of 
the aexused In (he Sura trage¬ 
dy ill »*ich so mi^y people 
lost "their lives. But no sooner 
- haii the officers arrived on 
the site when the local BJP 
leaderrfiip ghcraoed the poli¬ 
cemen, refusing to aJtow 
diem to arrest Sethi. Appa¬ 
rently. the suspect was a 
member of the local unit of 
theBJP. 

The police returned to 
Delhi empty-handed. • 



















DELHI DIARY 


Laadf klncily Rao 

■ Once Narasimha Rao 
was duly elected mem¬ 
ber of Parliament from Nan- 
dyal. everyone look it for 
granted that he would 
replace Arjun Singh as the 
leader of thie Lok Sabha. 

Everyone but Arjun 
Singh, that is. In the absence 
■ of any official intimation 
from the Prime Minister's 
Office in this regard, the 


seriousness. 

Instead the Singh camp 
engineered the appearance 
of a news item which said 
that the minister was still die 
leader of the Lok Sabha and 
that it wasn’t essential that 
the Prime Minister occupy 
the aforementioned post. 

■ This was all the anti- 
Arjun Singh lobby needed to 
mount a campaign against 
the mini.ster for human 
resources. Arjun Singh 
should not be allowed to 
function a§ leader of the 
.House for even one more 
.i^y, they petitioned the 
Vnme Minister. And Rao 


' HEARD IN SOUTH BLOCK 

Quastion: What is the difference 
between Madhavsinh Solanki 
and Freddie Mercury? 

Answer: Solanki has yet to be 
killed off by his aides. 

A FOREIGN MINISTRY OFFICIAL, 
COMMENTING ONSOLANKIS 
UNPOPULARITY AMONG HIS STAFF 


Chapirasir^ 

■ The Congress may be 
trying its best to woo 
him, but Laloo Yadav conti¬ 
nues to tear the party apart at 
every available opportunity. 

The latest targets of the 
Bihar chief minister’s ire are 
member of Parliament from 
Amethi, Captain Satish Shar- 
ma, and the PM’s political 
secretary. Jitendra Prasad. In 
his recent public meetings, 
Laloo has taken to referring 
to the duo as "Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s chuprasis". and accus¬ 
ing Narasimha Rao of runn¬ 
ing the government at their 
behest. 

And no, not even good 
friend Sitaram Kesri can prc- 


ASSASSINATION-WATCH | 


Who ordered the hit on Rajiv? , 

■ Slvarasan: Perhaps, only he could have answered 
the question conclusively. While it is established that 
Sivarasan masterminded the assassination, it is not certain 
who ordered him to do It. 


■ SantlUHi: The LTTE member who recent^ killed 
himself when apprehended by the police. The SIT claims to 
have evidence that Sivarasan reported to Santhan. 
Moreover, that Santhan regularly kept Tiger chief V. 
Prabhakaran informed about the crackdown against LTTE 
cadres in Tamil Nadu. 


■ Pottuaman: The Jaffna-based head of the LTTE’s, 
intelligence wing, who was implicated by one of those the 
SIT arrested a few months a^. Santhan (not fo be 
confused with the one above) confessed that he was 
ordered to carry out Sivarasan's commands by no less 
than Pottuaman. 


■ PrabhakaraK Until now, the SIT has no cdnclustve 
proof to implicate the 6fg P in the assassination. 8ut most 
' people believe that swh an organised hit couldnl have' 
been carried out without his assent. 


vail on Yadav.to deiyt 
this hate-campaigri- ' ' 


T0l«visloii 

opportunity 

■ There's nothing poKti- 
cians love more than a 
little free publicity. And if 
they are Union ministers the¬ 
re’s nothing like a television 
appearance to keep them in 
good humour. 

Nobody understands this 
better than the Congress 
high command. Hence the 
instructions issued to centred 
ministers not to issue an 
appeal against the general 
strikecalled by certain Oppo¬ 
sition trade unions. The Rao 
regime had, apparently, deci¬ 
ded that only pro- 
govemment trade union 



P.A. Sangma: Ob, to b# on 
thotobel 

leaders would be allowed to 
issue statements. According 
to the Congress leadership, 
the last time when such a 
general strike had been cal¬ 
led, the government’s action 
against the strikers had boo- 
meranged on it 
But there was no 
minister of coal, P.A.-.Sahgi 
ma. The minister called 8' 
press conference to issMe an 
appeal against the 
4nd worse, arranged to hive, 
his appeal televised iLpnine 
time. ;. ' 

An annoyed high ccpr 
mand has decided to hwe 
serious note of this tran^gttor 
sion and Sangma Itv^ in 
fear of being repriminefed by 
the party leadership in tm 
near future.*, 


SUNDAYB 
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Too much, too 
eariy 


I t is ainit/ing how Siindav 
manuges to keep its 
readers in good humour 
umidst the perennial How ol 
terrorist violenee, cicetoral 
I'aree and the staple Indian 
diet of the politieians'equivo 
eal rhetoric. 


But as readers are aware. 
.Sunday has its own means; 
sometimes putting the irre¬ 
sistible Madhuri Dixit on the 
cover, sometimes quoting 
Bobby McFerrin to rejuvena¬ 
te a down and out Amitabh 
Baehchan and, at other 
times, by telling us the 
modalities of the Indian 
homosexual. 

Latest in this package is 
your cover story (Sc-r.' The 
hard sell. 24 — 30 Novem¬ 
ber). The story attempts! 
though somewhat vainly, to 
assure some eager readers 
that the new sexual permis¬ 
siveness has finally arrived. 


But tell us, cun that one, 
albeit omnipresent, Kama- 
.Sutra ad form the basis for 
what has been dubbed the 
"sexual revolution'^" Surely 
not. 

It takes much more than 
that. For, Indians have some¬ 
thing of a tradition in being 
hypticritical and secretive 
about God’s greatest gift to 
man. And your worthy attem¬ 
pts to convince to do and 
think otherwise will, for the 
moment at least, prove futile, 
Rajib C. Kumar, Calcutta (Weal 
Bengal) 

m Isn't It time that Indians 
grew up iis tar as sex is con¬ 
cerned'’ Being one of the 
world’s oldest civilisations, 
one should think so. .So, even 
if sexual permissiveness is 
finally in the air here, 25 
years after it hit the West, it 
IS certainly wi-lcome. 


But there is much more to 
sexual permissiveness than 
hoardings of scantily-clad 
women. Awareness of what 
it all really is about, especial¬ 
ly among children (someti¬ 
mes even adults), through 
openness in various vehicles 
of the media must be practis¬ 
ed to usher in the revolution. 
C.R. Nagendra, Bangalora 
(Karnataka) 

■ When some people look at 
the rock carvings of Konarak 
or Khajuraho, they turn 
scarlet and try and shield 
their kids from the sinful 
sights. But there are others 


who appreciate the artistry 
and the eroticism of the scul¬ 
pture. The taboo that Indians 
associate with sex (much to 
their inconvenience) is the 
result of only the warped 
thinking of the last few 
centuries. 

As those sculptures testi¬ 
fy, sexual permissiveness hit 
Indian society long before 
the ad agencies and certain¬ 
ly, before Pooja Bedi. 

Aahok Handa. Bhopal 
(Madhya Pradeah) 

■ Indian society should shed 
its puritanical cloak and 
accept the facts of life, It is 
surprising that they have not 
done so already. 

But one must take care, 
even in opcnne.s.s. The media 
should view sex clinically 
and objectively, without 
attempting to sensationalise 
It for their own benefit. They 
should also be careful about 
the effect on Indian tradition 
so that the |rcople are not 
exposed to too much too 
early. Otherwise, it might 
harm the fabric of the basic 
institutions of Indian society 
— marriage and family life. 
Subrata K MIshra, Sambalpur 
(Orlaaa) 


Bold and frank 


I n my opinion, the Shiv 
Sena supremo, Bal 
Thackeray, presents a clear 
picture of the state of affairs 


in the country today. 1 appre¬ 
ciate your courage to publish 
such an interview ("I will 
kick Iheip in the pants" 10— 
16 November). 

In a country full of hypo¬ 
crites. it is a welcome change 
to hear someone speak his 
mind on important issues 
and that too, in a remarkably 
frank and candid manner. 

B.P. Rungta, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Though one has come to 
expect vociferous outbursts 
from Bal Thackeray, it does 
not mean that he should be 
allowed to get away with 
whatever he says. 

In the course of his inter¬ 
view, Thackeray has made 
some patently false state¬ 
ments. He has quoted M. 
Karunanidhi as saying that 
there is no non-Tamilian 
working in Neyvelli Lignite 
Corporation. It is highly pro¬ 
bable that Thackeray mis¬ 
quoted Karunanidhi to give 
credence to his own 
arguments. There are, in 
tael, hundreds of noii- 
Tamilians working at the cor¬ 
poration, many of whom I 
happen to know personally. 

How much longer will we 
allow people like Thackeray 
to distort facts to gain politi¬ 
cal mileage? 

K.M. George, Calcutta (Weal 
Bengal) 

■ Bal Thackeray has taken a 
very upright—if not radical 


Bal Thaekafay: tha iatoiaralilatigar 




Sax: tha new coda for pormisslvonoas? 
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— stand on the minorities 
issue. Thackeray has always 
tried to project himself as a 
patriot but that in itself may 
not be enough, lie must sub¬ 
stantiate his strong wfords 
with strong actions 

Regardless of the compro¬ 
mising stand of the other par¬ 
ties. it should be realised that 
India needs one common 
law to govern its people For, 
this IS the only way to identi¬ 
fy and incorporate the vari¬ 
ous communities into the 
national mainstream. 

As things stand today, 
'I'hackeray’s party is the only 
one that seems willing to 
take this bold step, 

R. Sivakumaran, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 


The fatal 
drink 


T he article (HUuk Unuili 
17 — 23 Ntncmber) is 
quite inlormative .ind p.ick 
ed with coinpassmii It is 
heai 1 -rending to learn that so 
many people lost their lives j 
on such an auspicious occca- 
sKin as Diwah But who is to 
he blamed for this'' I he 
delay in investigation not 
only rellects badly upon the 
government of the day, but it 
clearly reveals that it is hand- | 
m-glove with those who I 

manulactuied this spurious j 

liquor. But at whose cost is i 
the govemmeut leaping the 
benefits’’ It is rather unlbrlu- 
nale that the hapless poor are 
left to their destiny as the 
administration is totally apa¬ 
thetic to them. 

And, It IS not sin prising at 
all to know that the govern 
ment has denied the allega¬ 
tions. But 1 am pleased to 
point out that St 'nday is the 
only magazine which has 
brought such a news to the 
light of the people. But the 
moot question is whether the 
government is out to kill the 
people or safeguaril their 
interests. The situation is 
really intolerable. .So, how 



long do we suliei like ihis in 
the name ol late .ind natural 
cal.imily’ 

S Jayakumar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Looking ahead 


T he story relating to 
Rajis's close Irienils 
m.ikes interesting reading 
iRujirWiio’ 17 — 23 
November). 

There is no doubt that had 
Rajiv Ciandhi been alive, his 


Cabinet would have functio¬ 
ned cohesively and effective¬ 
ly as well However. Nara 
siinha Rao isn't doing so bad¬ 
ly either Though it may lx: 
true that ho lacks a vision lor 
India, he is a pastniaster at 
holding things togethei 
Much ol the talent that 
Rajiv would have had is still 
available to Rao and he is 
doing an admirable job keefi- 
ing dissenimg voices, both 
within the parly and outside, 
happy 

K. V. Rajagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 


STAR-struck 


H ow long do you propose 
to inflict on your readers 
the boring comments {Who’s 
afraidoj the STARwolj'^ 17 
■— 23 November) of Mani 
Shankar Aiyar. And he is 
becoming more and more 
intolerable. There i.s never 
any substance in his rambl¬ 
ing prtK'rastmation of all and 
sundry. 

Consideiing that he is 
grossly indifferent and insen- 
siiise to any thing that may 
be hapix'imig m the country, 
"Mr .So What" would be a 
very appropnaie description 
for him 

Relerring to his monolo¬ 
gue on the foreign telecasts, 
he talks about the 011117 of 
S TAR TV into India, Amila 
Malik’s crilK|ues. approach 
ol Congiess and non- 
Congress paiiies to the issue, 
piess pundits, columntsts. 



Dish antenna: the world 
comes closer 

commentators, etc. and the 
only leelings he has to 
express about them are dis¬ 
dain, disresfx:ct and cal¬ 
lousness, 

Krishart Kaira, New Delhi 

m U is quite a spirited article 
dels mg deep into the 
inadequacies of the STAR 
wolf. His assessment about 
our language press is well- 
qualilied. We shall certainly 
be looking torward to the 
creative talents ot Indians 
who could compete with the 
CNN/STAR programmes. 

M. AnnaJI Rao, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 


Narasimha Rao: good in his own way 
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This is a true story. 


October 3rd, 1991, Nagpur. 



Prathmesh Sant had the 
C.T.E.V. deformity (clubfoot) in his 
tiny leg. 

He had just been operated on 
and an NOA splint was needed 
immediately, tq help him walk. 

Unfortunately, it was only, 
available in jamnagar, Gujarat. 

Within a short Sfian of lime, 
Clbee got the splint across to Nagpur. 

The boy's father said 
ecstatically, “I am really proud and 
thankful for the promptness Llbee had 
shoum when I lost hope with other 
courier companies whom I had 
approached. It ivas a service on 
humaiiitarmii grounds and I am 
deeply indebted." 

When asked why they did il, the 
Elbee spokesman said indignantly, 
"Recause the boy needed it. It was our 
duty whatei’er the odds. That's 
something we've learnt from United 
Parcel Service, our international 
service partner. Plus, we've got a vast 
network which helps our 1200 people 
reach 149 domestic destinations and 
180 countries and territories 
World-Wide." 

One thing’s for sure. Elbee has 
put care into the courier business. 



fxeness stKvici 


GOING THE EXTRA MILE. 


Inttrnatlonal Service Partner of 



United Parcel Service 


Contact us at Bombay 6110011, Calculle: 291144, 
Dtihr 6875655, Madras: 471145, Bangalore: S76I07 
or at any of the nearest 75 branches of Elbee. 
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RwiNDSR PumiKOiAN fxmss 



■ With Mulayam Singh 
(in the Janata Dal) there 
will once again be a 
polarisation on the lines of 
religion. 

i'^ITSlNGH.7«nfl/« Dal 
leader, alluding to 
Mulayam Singh ‘.v rote in 
theAyodhya dispute while 
he was CM of Uttar 
Pradesh 

■ V.P. Singh and Bommai 
have begun the process of 
splitting the party by 


ordering my expulsion. I 
uin tor unity and they lU'e 
deliberately creating this 
spill 

K.N. Yadav. leader oj the 
Opposition in the UP 
Asseinblv 

■ The indiscipline in the 
Janata Dal is much more 
than what it is in the 

('ongrcss( I).. .Newsmen 
only come to know of it 
since our party is more 
open than others. 

S.S. Kav. West Bengal 
Congress! /) chief 

■ I will never call Mr 
Kurunanidhi an 
anti-national. I will be the 
last person to call him so... 

ChANI )RA ShKKI lAR. former 
Prune Minister, on 
Karunanidhi 's alleged 
LTTE links 

■ The anny has been sent 
to Punjab to commit 
genocide against the Sikhs. 


We do not believe that they 
have gone there to ensure 
elections. 

S.S. MASN.AIudi Dal 
leader 

■ I would like to be called 
a development Prime 
Minister. 

P.V. NARAfitMHARAO. 
Prune Minister 

■ The Supreme Court’s 
injunction against the 
Karnataka government’s 
ordinance has questioned 
the rights of the state. 

S. Bancarappa, 

Karnataka chief minister, 
on the Cauvery water 
dispute 

■ You cannot become a 
Gandhi or a Tagore if you 
lake drugs. 

SUNIt Durr. Congress!/} 
MP, at the International 
Drug Conference in 
Calcutta 


■ I have .sentimental • 
attachment with the people 
of India... 

G.P. KoiRAlAPri/«r 
Minister of Nepal 

■ We always begin badly. 

Mohammaj ) A;'HARiit)niN. 
Indian crit ket captain 

■ I am full of 
self-confidence, will 
power and tremendous go. 
1 am a selt-niade man. 

DEvANAND.rtc/or 
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/fe^/ ^ 4IH atfo a poUcykctdei^ 


Yes. I am insured. My pupa has 
bought me IJC’s Jeevan Kishor 
Policy. It’s a new plan specially 
made for little children like me. 
So, when I grow up, I'll get a 
lot of money and become a big 
man like my papa. 


Why not buy a feevan Kishor 
Policy for your children too? 
And make their dreams come 
true. 


For further details, contact the 
nearest LIC branch office or 
your agent or development 
officer. 


Jeedan Kishor 


£ift Jnsurance 
C^orporotion of Jndio 







S.NIHAL SINGH 


Paper tigers 

Are proprietor-editors goodfor Indian journalism? 


A re professional editors a dying breed? Judging by 
the recent changes in some of the major newspa¬ 
pers, this question is very much in journalists’ 
consciousness. 

First, we had Vivek Goenka formally elevated to the 
position of managing editor of the Indian Express after the 
death of the grand old man, Ramnath Goenka. More 
recently, C.R. Irani, managing director of The Statesman, 
was also elevated as editor-in-chief of a newspaper in 
whose hoary history the appellation ‘editor’ was, until rec¬ 
ent years, a sufficient mark of standing and authority. 

Proprietor-editors are not 
a new phenomenon. Not 
counting the smaller newspa¬ 
pers with their different 
mores, Anandabazar 

Hairika has had a tradition of 
proprietors editing ihe 
paper, a principle now exten¬ 
ded to The Telegraph in its 
stable. Editorship has revolv¬ 
ed round the family in The 
Hindu’s case. And Aroon 
Purie of India Today has 
shown how the two func¬ 
tions can be successfully 
combined. 

in principle, there can be 
little objection to an owner 
editing his own paper, ana 
the example of such institu¬ 
tions as The New York Times 
and The Washington 
infectious. But a publisher in the American.sense is succes¬ 
sful only when he makes running his newspaper or magazi¬ 
ne a dedicated full-time job after having learnt the ropes 
from the bottom up. 

Psychologically, Indian journalists have to make the 
transition to a new scheme of things in which "the manage¬ 
ment" not merely calls the shots, but is prepared to come 
up front to undercut charges of interference. Yet, this is a 
trend to be welcomed because either a newspaper owner 
makes good by encouraging professional standards or his 
readers will let him know over a period of time that there 
has been an unacceptable deterioration in the newspaper’s 
contents. 

Like in many other respects, we are passing through a 
transition pha.se in the newspaper indusuy. Journalists 
tend to overlook the ironies that have grown with the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian journalism. Some newspapers preserve 
the essence of the editor’s authority, but in many others, a 
clearly demarcated editorial budget is an unknown pheno¬ 
menon. Which has meant in practice that outside the barest 
of routine decisions, either the owner or his manager exer¬ 



Aroon Puri*: India 
Today’t 

proprIstolHNiitor lia* 
micc*Mfully 
combiiMil th* two 
function* 


Post is proving 


cises a veto power that can only tell on the editor’s 
authority. 

Journalists’ somewhat incestuous relations with the 
government of the day are again a feature of Indian jour¬ 
nalism. If they think nothing of asking the government to 
intercede w ith the owners on their behalf first to fix compli¬ 
cated salary scales, then that the.se be implemented, they 
are compromising their independence and are ambivalent 
about their prim^ function. 

The gloom that has descended on journalist circles 
speaks of their disorientation in the face of a vague fear 


OWNERS AS EDITORS 


Vivofc CkMuka: 
bocamo managing 
oditor of tho Indian 
Expraaa aftor tho 
doath of Ramnath 
Ooonka _ 

that the doors of the top editor’s job are being shut to the 
profession. This is a simplistic view because while some 
proprietors might be tempted to have their names recorded 
as their newspapers' editors, the key to success in a publica¬ 
tion is the leader’s ability to inspire his staff. 

Apart from the moral and social responsibilities of the 
fourth estate, a newspaper succeeds or falls on team spirit 
or lack of it. An editor cannot possibly oversee every facet 
of the complicated process of producing a newspaper and 
has not only to farm out responsibility but also inspire the 
men and women who go to make up the newspaper. 
Obviously, it is harder for an owner-editor to do so 
because he has to prove to the staff that he is a goixl journal¬ 
ist outside the confines of being the owner. 

The disquiet among journalists’ ranks will have served 
a useful purpose if it could clear up some of the cobwebs 
that have grown around the role and responsibility of the 
Indian press. Let us not forget that the reader is the ultimate 
arbiter. 

The crying need of the moment is to upgrade skills on 
the editorial and management fronts. In professional 
terms, there is a lot that needs to be done. • 



N. Rmn: oditorahip ha* 
always rovolvod round 
tho family In tho eas* 
of na Hindu 
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Citizen Dunlop. 
Pledged to keep India ahead. 
Always ahead. 


ni|)iiBn/0ll/26S/SA 



I On Indian roads. In India's industries. In Indian fields. Under her soil an< 


in her skies. Rejoicing in her festivities. Sorrowing in her adversities 

t 

I 

I Defending her in crisis. Dunlop serves India as only an Indian can. Witl 
I dedication. With pride. With love. With deepest gratitude to millions wh< 

I 

I keep Dunlop ahead. The dedicated thousands at Dunlop's own factories anc 


; offices. The committed network that sells Dunlop products. The crores o] 
Indians who have made Dunlop their own. An Indian Company. An Indiar 


I institution. A corporate son of India. 

I D iinlop coiitnljtiled almost Rs.200 rrores to tlit* country as taxes and dutjci 

I 

I 

I in Jb/arncd ten per cent of its more tlian Rs. 600 crorcs annuaj 

turnover as precious foreign exchange for India. And generated direct 
employment for over 9,600, indirect employment for over a hundreci 
thousand. Apart from the wid est range of tyres and luhes. The higgest range oi 


■ ruWlDer and allied products for industry, transport, agriculture and defence. 
And its civic contrihutions. Like helping out with crowd management at 
festivals and fairs. Traffic management in cities and on highways. Oi 


i' promoting sports and cultural activities. 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Occasion 

tocetebrate 


But it seems that India is not destined to celebrate 
its moments of national exhilaration 



When the televis¬ 
ed version of Paul 
Scott’s Jewel in 
the Crown unleash¬ 
ed a wave of Raj 
nostalgia in Bri¬ 
tain in 1984. there 
were many who 
poured venom on 
this ideological 
j regression. Raj nostalgia, we were relia¬ 
bly inlormed by the then presiding deity 
of niulti-eulturalism, Salman Rushdie, 
was a grotesque perversion and typical 
of a nation m terminal decline. 

Perhaps so But no nation can be fault¬ 
ed for seeking solace m the past to over¬ 
come the morbid realities of the present. 
The "great" may have well and truly 
gone out of Britain, but Britons have not 
lost sight of history. The past, like 
Christopher Wren’s epitaph, overwhel¬ 
ms the present and all you have to do is 
look around. The grandeur of Whitehall, 
the British Museum, Trafalgar Square 
and Cleopatra’s needle are permanent 
celebrations of the British achievement 
and together epitomise acollective natio¬ 
nal self-confidence. 

As a nation, India lacks this reassur¬ 
ing quality. This is because we have rare¬ 
ly experienced the intoxicating delights 
of triumph. Never mind an Arc dc Triom- 
phe that commemorates conquests in dis¬ 
tant lands, we are yet to create a suitable 
memorial for our famous 24-1 victory in 
hockey over the USA in the 19.12 Olym¬ 
pics. Our bizarre .sense of history lies in 
the West Bengal government planning a 
fancy dress re-enactment of the infam¬ 
ous Battle of Plassey, where Clive rout¬ 
ed the natives before lunch. 

Indeed, it almost seems that India is 
not destined to celebrate its moments of 
national exhilaration. The 20th ariniver- 
sary of the India-Pakistan war of 1971 
has come and gone without notice. And 
there seems to lx: no attempt to celebrate 
the 20th anni versary of the Pakistani sur¬ 


render in Dhaka and the formation of 
Bangladesh. 

Is this relative unconcern due to .the 
fact that General Niazi’s surrender was a 
historical aberration? Is the collective 
memory of India so replete with tales of 
defeat and submission that we are loath 
to come to terms with a decisive victory 
over a traditional adversary? 

T he rec.ord speaks for itself. Mahmud 
of Ghazni and the bandit from Ghori 
made plunder and desecration of Hin- 
dusthan their central pre-occupation, 
facing little or no resistance from a coun¬ 
try that had deluded itself into believing 
that the rest of the world mirrored its tole¬ 
rance and civilised norms. Later it was 
Timur, his descendant Babur, Nadir 
Shah, Ahmad Shah Abdali and finally, 
the British, who found in India a soft tar¬ 
get. For at least a thousand years, the his¬ 
tory of India has been an interminable 
saga of humiliation and capitulation. 

Even the exceptions are not exactly 
redeeming. Rana Pratap is lauded for his 
valour, as are the Sikh gurus who made a 
noble bid to overcome the mentality of 
ingrained defeatism by projecting the 
Khalsa as the sword arm of Hinduism. 



Field Marshal Ayub Khan once 
boasted that one Pakistani 
soldier equalled ten of his 
Indian counterparts 




But theirs was a defensive struggle, hard¬ 
ly marked by unqualified victory. 

Even Shivaji did not deviate from this 
pattern. For all his undoubted success in 
forging unity among warring clans, the 
Maratha king waged what was at best an 
inconclusive war against the Mughal 
empire. His successors, the Peshwas, 
did provide a tentative basis for the crea¬ 
tion of a pan-Indian nation-state — 
Hindu padpadshahi —but were ultima¬ 
tely overcome by sloth, corruption and 
debauchery. The notorious Baji Rao II, a 
renowned scholar of the Upanishads, 
did not, for example, even grasp the dis¬ 
tinction between a kingdom and a 
pension. 

It is in this context that the victory in 
erstwhile East Pakistan constituted a 
major departure. The victory was more 
than a triumph of Indian arms over 
Pakistani weaponry; it was a manifesta¬ 
tion of nationd resolve and a clear indi¬ 
cation that we as a people are not always 
destined to be overcome by the unholy 
burden of history. It matters little that 
the chief architect of victory, Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, squandered away the advantages 
subsequently; from being the resurgent 
Durga (Atal Behari Vajpayee’s famous 
words of praise), she became a papier 
machet)urga (Arun Shourie’s damning 
indictment). What matters was that she 
briefly encapsulated a dogged determi¬ 
nation to create a nation of self- 
confident, assertive Indians. 

The obstacles that Indira Gandhi over¬ 
came in her triumphant march to Dhaka 
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lire not unlamiliar. They have been with 
us throughout history as instruments of 
disruptu)n and subtcriuge. 

The first is a mindset’of defeatism, a 
mindset which made it possible for Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan to boast that one 
Pakistani soldier equal led ten of his Indi¬ 
an counterparts. It is a mentality which 
suggests that the pinnacle of Indian 
achievement he in the abstract, m the 
realms of the esoteric. It is a perverse 
belief in a civilising mission that cons¬ 
ists of seeing virtues in abstn'se meta¬ 
physical discourses, while being recon¬ 
ciled to matenal degradation and politi¬ 
cal irrelevance. It is a belief in the 
obnoxious doctnne of Third Worldism, 
a mere euphemism for the fatalistic 
acceptance of a permanent place in the 
third division. Dignity, as Jawaharlal 
Nehru projected in his touching "fare¬ 
well" speech to the people of Assam dur¬ 
ing the India-China war of 1962, is seen 
to he in accepting the inevitability of 
defeat. 

The second obstacle successfully 
overcome by Indira Gandhi in 1971 was 
the problem posed by the modern-day 
Juichands and Mir Jafars. Public memo¬ 
ry being woefully short, it is easy to for¬ 
get the uncomfortable fact that when 
General Tikka Khan unleashed his 
soldiers and Ra^akars on the people of 
East Pakistan in March 1971, India was 
least prepared to take advantage of the 
situation. 

The problem, in essence, was the poli¬ 
tical turbulence in the crucial border 


state of West Bengal. Capitalising on 
the disarray in the Congress and the par¬ 
ty's inability to cope with the economic 
dislocation arising from the fiKid crisis, 
the communist parties made impressive 
political headway. Nurtured on a culture 
ol instant revolution, irreverence towar¬ 
ds democratic institutions and a com¬ 
plete lack of faith in India — Raj Tha- 
par’s A// These Years carries a delightful 
anecdote of how lellow-travcllcrs boast¬ 
ed of Bengal's willingness to welcome 
the Chinese in 1962—the CPI(M) creat¬ 
ed absolute mayhem. The more advanc¬ 
ed proletarian vanguard bred the 
Naxalitc movement which, besides per¬ 
verting some of the most impressionable 
minds, also made a virtue of treachery: 
China's chairman is our chairman. 



The unorthodo>o^ of Indira 
Gandhi’s methods cannot be 
allowed to distract from the fact 
that she did wha^ was in the 
national interests 


W hen the Bangladesh crisis broke, it 
was these forces that constituted a 
virtual fifth column. The Naxalites uncri¬ 
tically toed China’s line of total solidari¬ 
ty with a confessional state and the 
CPI(M), being lesser Maoists, plastered 
the walls of Calcutta with the slogan; 
Indira, Yahya ek hat. National prepared¬ 
ness demanded the political annihilation 
of the enemy within, and overcoming 
the traditional Nehruvian reverence for 
anything remotely "progressive". The 
unorthixloxy of Indira Gandhi's 
methods cannot be allowed to distract 
from the fact that she did what was 
undoubtedly in the national interests. 
The results of her political audacity 
have, in a sense, endured. The CPI(M) 
now feigns patriotism and Naxalism in 
West Bengal belongs to the ages. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, the past creeps into 
the present, in the guise of human rights 
bodies and initiatives on Kashmir. 

What has, however, not endured is 
her blatant disregard for sectarian squea¬ 
mishness. When Indira Gandhi took on 
the organised might of Jinnah’s crea¬ 
tion, she could not have been unmindful 
of tlie affront to the sensibilities of those 
who — again in line with Jawaharlal 
Nehru — linked bilateral relations with 
Pakistan with the domestic Hindu- 
Muslim question. But she persisted 
regardless and more or less compelled 
the closet votaries of separatism to come 
to terms with the realities of a united 
India. There were no communal riots 
during the Bangladesh crisis because if 
there is anything that communalists 
dread, it is the spectacle of resurgent 
nationhiXKl. And, more to the point, 
there were no organised bands of intel¬ 
lectuals determined to create imaginary 
fears in the minds of the minorities or 
give respectability to separatism. 

We have unfortunately lost sight of 
these facets of Indira Gandhi’s legacy. 
As the erstwhile Razakars and A1 
Badars from neighbouring Bangladesh 
cross the border subverting the fragile 
peace of eastern India and as the warlor¬ 
ds in Islamabad ruthlessly execute their 
master plan of revenge in Punjab and 
Kashmir for what happened in Dhaka 20 
years ago, the nation has blissfully retrea¬ 
ted into its traditional defeatism. It is as 
if the war of 1971 never happened. 

The absence of celebrations this week 
reflect this despair and the growing loss 
of self-confidence. Like fite British, we 
too have regressed. • 


TT 
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The bomb 
mysteiy 

Did terrorists plant an explosive on an Air India 
flight, or was it a disgruntled employee? 


J ust when wc thought it was safe 
to go back in the air, a bomb was 
discovered on an Air India 
llight. It was probably the worst 
time for the airline's security to 
be exposed. The new minister, Madhav- 
rao Scindia, had talKed about attracting 
more passengers to Air India and a new 
managing director. Yogi Devashei, liad 
just taken over with new plans lor the 
airline The discovery of a bomb — on 
an aircraft operating on the cnicial and 
prestigious London-New York sector 
— represented a setback to the efforts of 
both men. Had the device not been 
found in time, say bomb experts of the 
National Security Guard (N.SG), it 
would have pone olf and killed all 4Ui 
people on board 

But what actually hapixrned? Was the 
bomb planted by a well-organised tcrior- 


ist group ’ Oi was it the work of a dis¬ 
gruntled employee’ Was it certain to 
have gone off’ Despite the claims of the 
expeils, there are those who believe that 
It lacked an effective detonator. And 
what does the fact that a man could plant 
a bomb so easily on an An India aircraft 
say about the airline's security — sup¬ 
posedly heeled up alter the crash ol the 
Kanishka in I9S,5 

A week aftei the bomb had been dis¬ 
covered and the Delhi Police had arrest¬ 
ed a man they claimed had planted the 
dev lee, there were still too many unan¬ 
swered questions. 

S ome I acts, however, arc indisputa¬ 
ble. The Air India llight had taken 
oil from Madras early m the morning ot 
I December It landed in Delhi without 



any incident. While it was on the tarmac 
at Indira Gandhi International Airport, 
the catering crew frtim Chefair. an Air 
India subsidiary, boarded the aircraft. 
Chelair was supposed to load breakfa.sl 
and lunch for passengers Hying to Lon¬ 
don and New York (Antither caterer 
would load a second lunch at Heathrow 
Airport for the London-New York 
sector.) 

The caterers had nearly finished their 


SCARE IN THE AIR ■ lionih threats arc on the rise 


Bomb scares at airports 
are a world-wide pheno¬ 
menon. But over the last 
six months, such threats 
have shot up remarkably 
at Indian airports, throw¬ 
ing airline schedule out 
of gear. In terms of 
money lost, each delay 
cost the lA anything bet¬ 
ween Rs 12 and 15 lakh. 
Following are some 
bomb scare incidents in 
the last one yean 

6 January: An Air India 
flight to Dubai was delay¬ 
ed for more than 
eight hours at the Indira 
Gandhi International Air¬ 
port in New Delhi follow¬ 
ing a bomb scare. 


16 January: Ten days 
later, an anonymous cal¬ 
ler informed Calcutta Air¬ 
port authorities that a 
bomb had been planted 
aboard an Indian Airlines 
Bombay-bound Airbus. 


The aircraft was taken to 
the isolation bay and tho¬ 
roughly searched. Noth¬ 
ing was found and the 
Airbus took off for Bom¬ 
bay three hours behind 
schedule. 


Delhi Aiiport after a Mast: unsafe 



13 February: This time 

• the action shifted to the 
Air India counter at Cal- 
cutta Airport. Passen- 

r gers were checking in 
when the duty officer got 
' a call saying that there 

* was an explosive under 
j the counter. Nothing 

i was detected. 

25 February: An Indian 
Airlines Boeing on the 
Calcutta-Vizag-Madras 
sector was delayed by 
three-and-a-half hours 
following a bomb scare. 
Three days later, on 1 
April, the Bangalore- 
bound Airbus, too, had 
to be detained for similar 
reasons. 
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The Air India flight 
had landed in Delhi 
without any 
incident. The 
caterers had nearly 
flnished loading 
breakfast and lunch 
for the passengers 
when an alert cabin 
crew noticed an 
unusual packet that 
had been loaded 
along with the food 


job and the tlight was readying Cor, take¬ 
off when an alert member of ihc cabin 
crew noticed an unusual packet that had 
been loaded along with the food. Suspi¬ 
cious, he examined it and discovered 
that It included wires, crackers and a btit- 
ile of petrol — not normal constituents 
of m-liighi catering, even when Chefair 
is in charg. 

He raised an alarm. Chefair personnel 
and ground staff seemed dismayed and 


the aircraft was cleared at once. Passen¬ 
gers were told that there was a mechani¬ 
cal defect and taken to a hotel. 

Bomb disposal experts from the 
NSG, the top brass of the Delhi f’olice 
and intelligence officials rushed to the 
airport. The Iximb was defused and a 
massive man-hunt launched for the 
would-be bomber. Scindia, who was in 
Bombay, told an informal press gather¬ 
ing that he was detennmed to raise stan¬ 


dards of security on our airlines. 

The next day, the usual crunk (this 
time, a Kashmiri militant) phoned the 
press to take credit for the attempt, but 
nobody took him seriously. Scindia, 
now back in Delhi, told Parliament that 
he was instituting an enquiry within his 
own ministry to examine the level of 
security and to fix blame for this lapse. 
He also suspended or sent on leave key 
Air India officials under whose jurisdic¬ 
tion security at DelhiAirport came. 

I t the Delhi Police arc to be believed, 
then it was a masterpiece of deduction 
that led them to the man who has now 
confessed to planting the bomb. The 
crude device was enclosed in a polythe¬ 
ne bag bearing the name of a Delhi tai¬ 
lor. On the bag was a serial number writt¬ 
en in [vn The police found the tailor and 
asked him if he knew anything about the 
bomb. He didn't, but he admitted that 
iwo years before, he had made uniforms 
for Chelan. Armed with this informa¬ 
tion, the police asked to sec Chefair's 
records. A detective shrewdly worked 
out that the serial number probably refer¬ 
red to a Chefair employee to whom the 
uniform had been issued. 

It was through such deduction that 
they found Balwinder Singh Nigah. 

Nigah has confessed to planting the 
bomb. He admitted as much lo the police 
when they interrogated him And, even 
when he was produced before a magistra¬ 



ls April: An Airbus A320 
flight from Delhi was 
about to land in Bombay 
when a caller informed 
the airport security that 
there was an explosive 
aboard the aircraft. It pro¬ 
ved to be a hoax. 

28 June: A bomb went 
off near the Air India 
ticket counter at the Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi International 
Airport in Delhi. The 
counter was partially 
damaged and 15 people 
injured. Police later said 
that Kashmiri militants 
were involved 

17 July: An lA Airbus on 
the Calcutta-Bombay 


sector was held up at : the aircraft. Only two 

! Calcutta for over six | days earlier, a similar 
hours after an anonym- 5 incident at the Bhuba- 
r ous caller informed secu- | neswar airport resulted 
I rity control about the pre- | in the late departure of a 
i sence of a bomb inside * Delhi-bound Boeing, 
f Calcutta Ahrpoit: a favourite target? 



[ 24 July: An explosive 
resembling a walkie- 
^ talkie set was found 
I under a chair at the inter 
I national lounge of Cal- 

i cutta Airport. Security 
staff defused the bomb. 

24 October: The 

Calcutta-Delhi Airbus 
was delayed for four 
hours following a bomb 
scare. And again on 29 
October, the Bangalore- 
bound lA flight was held 
back just before taking 
off by a ghost call. 

12 Novomber: A transis¬ 
tor bomb was found in 
the Boeing departure 
hail at Bombay Airport. 
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civil aviation 
minister Madhavrao 
Scindia told 
Parliament that he 
was instituting an 
enquiry within his 
own ministry to 
examine the level 
of security and fix 
the blame for the 
lapse 



le. he accepted the lesponsibility. 

But why did he do it? 

There are twoconllicting versions 
One was olTered by Delhi's chief 
public prosecutor R.K. Khanna on 3 
December. Khannii told the conn where 
Nigah had been produced that the latter 
had planted the bomb at the behest ol the 
Klialistan Liberatton F'orce (KLF) 
Mtireover. Khanna added, ihe Kl.F had 
promised to give Balwindcr Rs .3 lakhs if 
the bomb went off. And he had been told 
he would be made the organisation’s 
chief area commander for Delhi 

This explanation was picked up by 
the papers and readily believed — it is. 
after all. common for the authorities to 
dub arrested Sikh criminals as agents of 
some all-powerful terrorist organisa¬ 
tion. But was it the truth ' 

Nigah has his own explanation. He 
says that he has nothing to do with the 
KLF. He made the explosive device him¬ 
self and yes, he did plant it. But he did it 
because he had been denied promotion 
to Air India (from Chefair) and was a dis¬ 
gruntled employee. His intention had 
been to ‘discover’ the bomb himself 
shortly before take-off. This would have 
made him a hero (maybe — but nobody 
is bending over backwards to reward the 


member ol cabin crew who did find it') 
and then, he coulil have Mis choice ol 
posting within the airline Llnlortunale- 
ly. somebody else lound the bomb 
belore he could. 

W hich explanation makes the most 
sense’ f'he KLF-did-it theory 
suits the authorities because it reinforces 
the notion of a terrorist threat and makes 
out that security had been penetiated by 
a carelully-planned high-level opera¬ 
tion. The suggestion that a disgruntled 
employee could make a mockery of 
Deihi^iiport’s sten gun-wielding securi¬ 
ty IS less welcome. 

Despite this, the Delhi Police are 
remarkably upfront and arc openly scep¬ 
tical of the KLF theory .So are intelligen¬ 
ce sources. The chief reason for believ¬ 
ing that Nigah was on his own is the natu¬ 
re of the explosive device. 

Shortly after the bomb was discove¬ 
red. the ptrlice said that it was a sort of 
Diwali cracker that would go off due to 
heat. Now. the official position is that it 
was not heat activated. 

Ujjwal Mishra. deputy commissioner 
of police (control room), says that the 
bomb was designed to go off when it 
was jerked. The two wires emerging 


(rom the device were two centimetres 
apart and would not — under normal cir¬ 
cumstances — have detonated the 
bomb But. says Mishra, there are many 
jerks during Bights and it was inevitable 
that the wires would have come into con¬ 
tact once the aircraft was airborne. 

■fhe bomb itsell was crude. It consist¬ 
ed of petrol, liquified petroleum gas 
(LPG), a lew metalhc wires and a nine- 
volt battery. Says Mishra, "If this bomb 
had exploded m your drawing-room, 
you would have got away with minor 
injuries. But should it go off inside an air¬ 
craft, it could crash the plane." 

The reason is that an aircraft has a pre¬ 
ssurised atmosphere with a very high 
oxygen content. Any fire, therefore, 
spreads with frightening rapidity. Most 
likely, Balwinder’s bomb (had it gone 
off) would Ijjive caused a fire that would 
have engulfed the aeroplane even before 
the cabin crew knew what was happe¬ 
ning. Moreover, if it had blown a hole in 
the fuselage, that alone may have been 
enough to crash the plane. 

All bomb experts agree that had Bal- 
winder's bomb exploded, nobody 
would have lived to tell the tale. 
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Balwliidm’SinghNigali(b«anl«d)lMinCpnMluc«il In court: tMioftst links? 


B ut would it have exploded? There is 
still some doubt on that score for the 
following reasons; 

• The device had a nine-volt battery 
and. by some accounts, the wires were 
not connected to the battery. The official 
version is that detonation would have 
taken place nevertheless. But many 
experts believe that a nine-volt battery 
could not have detonated this device — 
a 30-volt battery was required. 

• The wires which protruded from the 
device were reportedly high-resi.stance 
wires. Some experts believe that with 
such high-resistance wires as conduc¬ 
tors of current, the device could not have 
exploded at all. 

All this has led many intelligence offi¬ 
cials to be sceptical of the KLF-did-it 
theory. If the organisation was behind 
Balwinder, then surely it would have at 
least given him a proper btimb. The 
KLF's record (the attempt on the life of 
the then Punjab police chief D.S. 
Mangat, the bid to blow up Subodh Kant 
Sahay’s cavalcade and the bomb direct¬ 
ed at the Punjab Police's Gobind Ram) 
demonstrates that the organisation is 
both sophisticated and deadly. The 
Nigah bomb is simply not its style. 

The semi-xfficial rebuttal to this 
argument is ti:at this was a ‘dry-run’ to 
see if Nigah could penetrate airport .secu¬ 
rity and that, therefore, the quality of the 
device was irrelevant. 

But this makes little sense. Either the 
bomb would have gone off or it would¬ 
n't have If It had been intended to go 
off, then surely it was worth the KI-F’s 
while to plant a sophisticated device. If 
it hadn't gone off, then it would have 
been discovered by cleaners and cater¬ 
ing staff at London airport. Once that 
happened, an enquiry would have been 
launched and Balwinder would have 
been nabbed. Even if he had got away. 
Air India would still have stepped up its 
security to make it more difftcult for any¬ 
one to plant a bomb. 

W ith the KLF-did-it hypothesis in 
tatters, attention is being focused 
on Air India. After the Toronto crash, 
the airline stepped up security to such 
levels that executives bragged that it 
was now the safest carrier in the world 
after El Al. The Nigah incident has 
exposed the hollowness of that claim. 

The traditional Air India response to 


criticism of its security methods has 
been to argue — with some justification 
— that Its own security department is 
efficient, but that it is forced to rely on 
airport security services over which it 
has little control. The Toronto crash, for 
instance, was largely the fault of Canadi¬ 
an security. 

But the fact that a Chefair employee 
.should want to plant bombs on the airli¬ 
ne’s nights is a stunning indictment of 
.the work culture at Air India. 

Quite apart from the fact that security 
failed to the extent that Nigah was able 
to saunter on to the aircraft carrying his 
bomb, what docs it say about the organi¬ 
sation that a disgruntled employee feels 
that the best way to secure a promotion 
is to plant an explosive device on its 
planes? 

For all of last week. Air India officials 
huddled in clo.sed-door meetings, trying 
to find answers to that question. They 
were also perturbed by Balwinder's 
claim to his interrogators that he tried to 
plant a bomb on at least four previous 
occasions. And yet, nobody of Chefair 
suspected that he was behaving even 
slightly strangely. 

At present, Scindia is personally exa¬ 
mining Balwinder’s file, managing 


director Yogi Devasher is bu.sy ducking 
the press (he avoided Si.ndav s attempts 
to contact him for this story) and trying 
to work out what he has got himself into. 
(For another storx on Air India's pro¬ 
blem', — in Calcutta — see this issue's 
business section.) 

For their part, the police arc still try¬ 
ing to find out if there was a conspiracy 
of any .sort and are looking for a man call¬ 
ed Jogindrtx). said to be a relative of Bal- 
windcr’s. A nationwide alert has been 
sounded for this suspect, who is already 
wanted in another case. The police claim 
that Jogindroo has six wives, one of 
whom is an air-hostess with Air India. 

So far nobody is prepared to icveal 
what Jogindroo has to do with the case, 
but says additional commissioner of 
police (CID), R.S. Sahaye, "Nothing is 
ruled out. Wait till Balwinder's police 
remand period ends on 17 December. 
We will not say anything till then." 

Perhaps when the chtirgeshect is final¬ 
ly filed, we will know for sure whether 
Balwinder represented the KLF. Or whe¬ 
ther, the planting of the bomb represent¬ 
ed yet another means of industrial action 
on Air India. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 



Hie forindden land 


But it’s time India resumed diplomatic relations with Israel 


On the historic day 
when Arabs and Israe¬ 
lis sat down together 
around the conference 
table in Madrid, the 
general expectation 
within the country and 
abroad was that India 
would at long last announce the esta¬ 
blishment of diplomatic relations with 
Israel. It did not. By contrast, even the 
empty shell of the once mighty Soviet 


liked. It was because of the egregious 
Israeli excesses on the Palestinian 
iniifaJd on the occupied West Bank 
Madrid had provided Rajiv’s succes¬ 
sors with a golden opportunity to do 
what could be done earlier. Even if they 
were reluctant lo exchange ambassadors 
with Israel immediately, they could 
have taken one or more of the several 
steps, worked out by the mandat ins, 
.which could have signalled lo the world 
that India’s Israel policy was moving in 



Union had the good sense lo use the occa¬ 
sion to restore diplomatic relations with 
Israel that had been severed in the Seven¬ 
ties. China invited an l.sracii Cabinet 
minister to pay a quiet visit to Beijing. 

This is altogether typical of the South 
Bhxk’s curious ways though, one must 
hasten to add that the failure here is that 
of the political leadership, not of the pro¬ 
fessionals who had done their home¬ 
work rather well. 

Rethinking on relations with ksrael 
has, in fact, been going on for years. It 
started in Rajiv Gandhi’s time. And, if it 
did not progress as fast as he would have 


Madrid had 
provided the Indian 
government with a 
golden opportunity 
to do what could not 
be done earlier. 
India could have 
taken one or more 
of the several 
steps, to signal to 
the world that its 
Israel policy was 
moving in the right 
direction. But 
nothing was done 


[ the right direction For instance, the 
Israeli Consul in Bombay could be freed 
from the confinement within ihc 
Mahhrashtra-Gujaral region. .Similarly, 
some Israeli could have been allowed lo 
become honorary' consul of India. And 
so on. But nothing was done. The 
government sat hand on hand. 

•Sad though it is to confess, the mam 
reason for the government’s paralysis 
on a crucial foreign policy issue was the 
fear that in the mid-November string of 
by-clections, the Muslims might vote 
against the Congress because of their 
resentment against any consideration 


that might be shown to Israel. Not only 
was this calculation crass, it was also 
downright wrong 

A vast majority ol Arabs are now hav¬ 
ing face-to-face negotiations with 
Israel. Other non-Arab Muslim countr¬ 
ies are doing business with it happily. As 
has been established. General Zia- 
ul-Haq of Pakistan merrily helped Israel 
to divert to Iran arms meant for the 
Afghan Muiahidccn as part of the notori¬ 
ous Iran-Contra deal' On at least one 
(H.casion, he publicly asked for a change 
ol atlitude towards Israel Why must it 
be assumed that Indian Muslims alone 
would be iinreasonableV 

Those who say that India should 
never have wiihheld full diplomatic 
recognition from Israel arc, of course, 
talking nonsense. The Anglo- 
iTCiich-lsraeli aggression against Egypt 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser m 1956, the 
Kashmir dispute and other Indian con¬ 
cerns. the configiuation of forces at that 
time and other factors, had dictated the 
policy that Nehru reluctanlly pursued. 
The Indian mistake was not to correct 
the policy even after its time was past. 
Moreover, Israel’s cause was ill-served 
by Us so-called friends in this country, 
who spoiled its ease by their wild and 
abusiv e rhetoric directed as much again¬ 
st the Arabs as against the Indian 
government' 

To procrastinate now is even more 
unforlunate. And yet. government 
spokesmen have tied thcm.selvcs into 
further knots. Mindlessly, they have 
repealed m Parliament as well as outside 
that there would be no diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Isiael until the Palestinians 
were given back their homeland. This is 
like saying that nothing would happen 
until the shrimps learn to whistle. If the 
government’s closed mind and open 
mouth are ^htxking, even more alarm¬ 
ing IS the support given to its Israel non¬ 
policy by a large section of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Rajya Sabha. Evidently, inabi¬ 
lity to move with the changing times is 
not a monopoly of the Congress party 
alone. • 
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QUACKERY 

Parallel systems of medicine have many takers in the country 


The recent tragedy in 
Delhi in which over 
200 people lost their 
lives and scores were 
blinded after taking 
sparious liquor, has 
diverted our attention 
from the fact that the stuff they took, 
bore the name of an Ayurvedic concoc¬ 
tion. In our country, the parallel systems 
of medicine, that is, parallel to the offici¬ 
ally rccognified allopathy have many 
more takers. 

At the lowest level, is the jari- 
bootee-wala, who displays an assort¬ 
ment of herbs and minerals in market 
places and proclaims he can cure all man¬ 
ner of illnesses. He has no training in 
medicine; his pharmacopoeia has never 
been tested in laboratories. Neverthe¬ 
less, common folk take his word and sub¬ 
mit their bodies to his prescriptions. He 
is the cheapest doctor-chemist in the 
Indian market. Among his cure-alls is 
often a live sand lizard, the Zaalim 
Saanda or the remains of a dead one 
with a bottle of oil extracted from its 
skin. This, he guarantees, will put life 
back into any limp penis and restore 
youth to the aged: buddhey ke jawaan 
banaa dey. 

In a society suffering from a massive 
phobia of impotence, Zaalim Saandhey 
ka teyl has many buyers. On the same 
level, is the ear-cleaner in his greasy red 
cap and his collection of metallic pro¬ 
bes. He and his patients squat on their 
haunches and he digs out blobs of brown 
wax out of their ears and display them on 
his palm. Any ear specialist will tell you 
that it is dangerous to put anything smal¬ 
ler than an elbow into one’s ears. Who 
listens? A little above the 
jari-bootee-wala and the ear-cleancr, 
are indigenous sexologists, who adverii- 
'se themselves oh hoardings and in news¬ 
papers. They also do not have any iliedi- 
cal degrees but make up for them by dis-' i 
playing their own phtitdgj^phs; ^1 sport 
big moustaches.twirled upwards as,if 
they Were ph^ic eniUen:i$..Fn>ni the 
amount of money they Spend on adverti¬ 
sing, we can deduce that they make quite 
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a good living. 

A rung above sexologists are practitio¬ 
ners of Ayurveda and Yunani systems of 
medicine and homoeopaths. Voids and 
hakims do have recognised courses of 
training but a large number of homoeo¬ 
paths are self-taught. It is not their quali¬ 
fications that should cause concern but 
the tall claims they make for their pre¬ 
scriptions. A sizeable proportion of 
Ayurvedic and Yunani preparations arc 
tonics or aphrodisiacs. Ayurvedic tonics 
use alcohol which warms its way down 
the inte.stines, give a kick and so create a 
buoyant feeling of improved health. 
Yunani medicine has varieties of 
kushtas — aphrodisiacs. Most hakims 
make their reputations by having restor¬ 
ed potency to debauched nawabs and 
sethias. 

Quackery had its sway in the West. It 
is now very much in decline. Where 
docs the word come from? According to 
John Ashton, author of Waifs of the 
Eighteenth Century "the name of quack 
or quacksalver" was not in much u.se 
before the 17th century. William 
O.sbom hazards an amusing guess of its 
origin in The Antiquities of Egypt. "The 
idea of a physician is frequently repre¬ 
sented by a duck; the name of which is 
Chini," he writes. Other Egyptologists 
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do not agree as the Egyptian equivalent 
of the cackling noise made by geese was 
ka ka and in Coptic quok pronounced 
very much like quack. 

Edith Sitwell has a whole chapter on 
quacks in her compilation. English 
Eccentrics. There was Merry Andrew, 
who by giving powders, could make 
people speak all manner of languages; 
there was Sir Kenelm Digby who read a 
learned paper before a learned society of 
doctors on the efficacy of his Sympathe¬ 
tic Powder which, mixed with water, 
could heal any wound if the garment on 
which blood had fallen was immersed in 
it; there was another who sold medicine 
to rejuvenate ageing dowagers with assu¬ 
rances; "Here is a Powder concealed in 
this paper. I will only tell you, it is the 
Powder that made Venus a goddess (giv¬ 
en to her by Apollo), that kept her perpe¬ 
tually young, ironed out her wrinkles, fir¬ 
med her gums, filled her skin, coloured 
her hair, from her derived to Helen and 
the .sack of Troy! Unfortunately lost till 
now, in this our age it was as happily 
recovered by a studious antiquary out of 
some ruins of Asia, who sent a moiety of 
[ it to the Court of France, wherewith lad¬ 
ies there now colour their hair; the rest 
(at this present) remains with me, extrac¬ 
ted to a quintessence, so that wherever it 
but touches in youth is perpetually pre¬ 
served, in age restores the complexion, 
coats your teeth till they dance like virgi¬ 
nal Jacks firm as a wall, and makes them 
white as ivory that were black as hell." 

England had sexologists who could 
teach a thing or two to our practitioners 
of this particular branch of medicine. 
There was a celebrated Dr Graham who. 
set up a Temple of Health. Amongst its 
many artefacts was a ‘Celestial bed’. For 
a small charge of pound sterling 100 a 
night, it was rented out to ladies who are 
barren to ensure conception. He also had 
a ‘Magneto-Electric Bed’ which could 
be had for half the price: both men and 
mistress were assured full sexual satis¬ 
faction. 

Where there are fools, quacks will, 
flourish. In our country, there is no short¬ 
age of fools. • 
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Combat by conference 

Finally, a concerted effort to tackle the menace of drugs 


I t Was the single most important be that nobody else had thought of host- Vhe dimensions of the problem beca- 

event in the history of India’s fight ing such a conference — certainly not I me apparent at the start of the confer- 
against substance abuse. For three the Government of India. But the Citiz- ence itself when some terrifying statis- 
days from I December, experts en Action Forum, assisted by a hefty tics were revealed. There are 50 million 

from all over the world gathered at donation from Tata Steel took on the job addicts worldwide, and US $60 billion 

Calcutta's Grand Hotel to plan a strate- of gathering experts in the field and is lost in substance abuse annually, 
gy to fight the menace of drug addiction, managed the more difficult task of per- Nobody has compiled similar statistics 
The conference, called COMBAT, had suading international authorities on the for India but those that are known are as 
been organised by the Citizen Action subject that a trip to Calcutta was worth terrifying. Judging by the experience of 

Forum (CAF) wing of the Indian Cham- their while. Manipur where AIDS has been spread 

ber of Commerce (ICC). But because it But there was also a certain appropria- by the use of infected needles by drug 

represented the first significant attempt teness to the choice of venue. Calcutta is takers, India has at least one million 
lo try and place India’s drug problem in fast emerging as the transit point bet- people who have been infected with the 
perspective, it was also sponsored by the ween the drug countries of the Far East AIDS virus—that is, people who would 

Center and the West Bengal government, (the Golden Crescent) and the show up as HIV positive in clinical tests. 

Delegates from all over India and Paki.stan/Afghanistan region (the Gold- Drug addiction, therefore, is not just a 
Irom 15 other nation.s participated in a cn Triangle). Consequently, it now has a social evil or even a victitpless crime. In 
series of seminars and .sessions on such growing drug problem of its own. India, it seems s<# to be the principal 
issues as the need to evolve a national Moreover, the city borders the north- cause of an AIDS epidemic. Because, 
strategy to fight drugs and methods of eastern states where the spread of drugs people who are HIV positive can go for 
Jrug edut^tion. Moreover, there were has led to an AIDS epidemic. years without displaying the symptoms 

several sp^iali.scd technical sessions at But becaase nobody in India has giv- of AIDS,' they continue to infect those 
iVhich doctors and .scientists discus.sed en much thought to the drug pit^lem, no they have sex with. * 

he theoretical and scientific issues relat- strategies to cope with the situation have According to Dr Raj Bothra, an Indi- 

ng to drug abuse. been evolved. The COMBAT conferen- an dot^or from Michigan who advises 

.'^hy Calcutta? The answer seemed to ce attempted to redress the balance. - . the Bush administration on drug pbti- 
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cies, India could well .have the largest 
number of AIDS cases in the world by 
1995. Boihra argues that because there 
is no large-.scale testing, and because it 
take.s upto .seven or eight years before it 
becomes clear that a person has AIDS, 
we arc blissfully ignorant of the extent 
to which the disea.se has already spread. 
By 1995 those patients who are now 
HIV positive will develop full-blown 
AIDS. And by 2000, the number of 
AIDS cases in this country could exceed 
the total in the rest of the world put 
together. 

The fear of the approaching AIDS epi¬ 
demic dominated the conference. Stress¬ 
ing on the need for an integrated action- 
oriented approach to the problem, Dcc- 
pak Khaitan, president, ICC, called fora 
global solution from the long-term pers¬ 
pective. RakhiSarkat ofCAF. who 
had organised the conference, explained 
th^t its objectives were to share each 
other’s concern and create a whole tapes¬ 
try of ideas towards formulating an inter¬ 
national consensus on developing a stra¬ 
tegy to combat drug traff ^ckingand abuse. 

A mong the areas explored were drug 
abuse, prevention, legalisation and 
prohibition, government policy and 
demand reduction and the range of 
papers presented was mind-boggling. 
Dr Sushma Taylor’s remark that dis¬ 


agreements about drugs had become a 
national pastime summed up the ses¬ 
sions on demand reduction. The spea¬ 
kers, with active participation from the 
audience, battled one another over 
methods of addiction reduction and 
eradication. The theory forwarded by 
Dr Alex Wodak from Australia that the 
benefits of legalisation were greater 
than the benefits of restriction created 
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quite a furore. His school of thought 
believed it wiser to distribute fresh hypo- 
dermie syringes to addicts to minimise 
chances of drug-related AIDS, an idea 
close to the methadone experiment, a 
substitute synthetic drug widely used in 
the USA to treat addicts. 

Dr Claude Olievenstein, the respect¬ 
ed French expert on drug rehabilitation 
countered by stating that: "You do not 
fight drug addiction by repressing one 
dependency and replacing it with ano¬ 
ther dependency." Speaking to Sunday, 
he said that there had to be a common 
equation between nations and it was dif¬ 
ficult to understand why Asians l(K>ked 
only towards the American model. A 
more l(x.'alised effort was required and 
part of the programme should permeate 
down to the grass roots level. 

A.S if in answer to Dr Olievenstein’s 
theory that local heroes should be train¬ 
ed to act as role models, actor Sunjay 
Dutt, spoke about his own experiences 
with drugs. (See box.) Dutt drew respect 
and admiration from all quarters with 
his honest account of his experiences as 
a Junkie. Encouraged, many in the audi¬ 
ence admitted they were addicts and 
went up to Sunjay to share theirexperien- 
ces with him. 

Later, his father, Sunil Dutt, the actor 
and MP and a totally committed fighter 
against addiction, 1^ a march through 
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the city as part of the anti-drug cam¬ 
paign. Thou.sands turned out to participa¬ 
te in Dutt’s yatra. 

W hat role should the state play in the 
battle against drugs? Sitaram 
Kesri, Union minister of welfare, who 
inaugurated the conference, argued that 
the state had to function as the pivot in 
this crusade. With 165 de-addiction cen¬ 
tres planned and another 200 counsell¬ 
ing centres, bringing the total number to 
312, a beginning seems to have been 
made by the government. But the role of 
voluntary organisations and private .sec¬ 
tor remains crucial. At the conference, 
the ICC announced that a plot of land in 
the Thakurpukur area of Calcutta had 
been earmarked for a drug centre with 
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80 beds. Conceived on the lines of the 
Betty Ford centre in the USA, it will be 
the most modem centre in Asia and treat 
about a thousand patients annually. 
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Among those attending the conferen¬ 
ce was Kiran Bedi who has turned hei 
‘punishment’ posting in Mizoram into a 
triumph. Narcotics authorities through¬ 
out Asia regard her as the one Indian poli¬ 
ce official who understands the true 
dimensions of the problem. 

Also attending was the Mexican 
Ambassador, Pedro Gonzalez Rubio, 
who spoke about the manner in which 
the state in his countiy had contributed 
to the battle against drugs. In Mexico, 
the government provides substantial 
funds towards its eradication and 25 per 
cent of the country’s armed forces are 
deployed to carry out the task. 

The delegates from China, France, 
UK, Mauritius, Singapore, Australia, 
Germany and others all had one single 
comment to make. That the conference 
had provided them with a common plat¬ 
form at last. 

T he significant thing about the drug 
problem in India is that it is not, as is 
sometimes wrongly believed, restricted 
to the likes of Sunjay Dutt. A substantial 
proportion of addicts come from the poo¬ 
rest sections of Indian society. This .sec- 
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tion has little access to hygienic condi* 
tions and frequently pays for sex. 

The general view is that when the 
AIDS epidemic finally hits India—and 
though not all experts accept Raj 
Bothra’s .schedule, they agree that the 
danger is imminent — it will be spread 
through infected needles, unhygienic 
conditions, infected blood and through 
prostitutes in the red-light areas, a surpri- 
.singly large number of whom are 
already testing HIV positive. 

Therefore, dnig-relat^ AIDS domi¬ 
nated many of the discussions. 

The conference came to a close with a 
series of recommendations placed by 
COMBAT before the Union ministry 
for health and welfare. The team of 
experts on the job said that although 
there was no miracle recipe to .solve the 
problem, the government should be sys¬ 
tematic in channelising its initiatives for 
best results. 

The recommendations of these 
experts covered the areas of enforce¬ 
ment policies and prevention; treatment 
and rehabilitation. Also recommended 
was the coordination of anti-ditig activit¬ 
ies and research in the field of narcotics. 
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COMBAT felt that the South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation 
(.SAARC) should play an effective and 
operational role to stop drug trafficking. 

A set of six ptisters identifying the 
killer-drugs was released. ‘Watch out 


when he’s around’, ‘What he needs is a 
solid kick’ were some of the slogans. 
The message was loud and clear. The 
time for creating awareness was past. It 
was now time for concerted action. • 
PrUhm Smn ChowtHiury/Calcuttm 


system. They take over your life, he 
said. 

A member of the audience asked if 
the community helped hjtn. He react¬ 
ed sharply saying "The community 
did not help me — they condemned 
me. As an addict, it angers me that an 
alcoholic is forgiven, and not a. drug 
•addict:. ' 

Initially, he rebuffed his father's 
offers of help. And Sunjay went ber¬ 
serk. He rwalled aii LSD-induced 
hallucitiatiort in whi^.his.father's 
head was transforq^ !nt^ a candla, 



the flame flickering from the wick 
and the face dissolving into 
nothingness. It was only after he had 
passed out for 16 hours, that he final¬ 
ly went to his father for help. , 

"An addict cannot leave jdcphoi or 
drugs for family or friend. He has to 
do it for himself', he $aM emptHafeah-^ 
ly. But the family has a major raletd' 
play in coming out into the open and 
facing up to die addiction. He 
gnte^l to liis fluher fck his j^ti.ve 
rote and the tough stanos' Sft 


when he informed the film world th^ 
his son was an addict. V '-i 

His treatment in the USA too4 
about two-ahd-a-half years. Ovc^ 
there, he was ‘stuffed with love’and 
now feels diet Recovering addicts 
make the best counsellors. His advi¬ 
ce to the addicts attending the confu'- 
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As the Janata Dal collapses, can Ajit defeat 
V.P. Singh ? And will the Congress admit him? 


veil for a parly that has faced 
more splits than it has won 
elections, last week’s con¬ 
tretemps in Uttar Pradesh 
left the Janata Dal more 
befuddled than demoralised. Had the 
state unit split? Yes. ruled the Speaker of 
the UP Vidhan Sabha. Oh no. maintain¬ 
ed S.R. Bommai. the Dal’s embattled 
president. 


At the centre of events was the con¬ 
troversial figure of Ajit Singh. The 
leader of the Opposition in the UP 
Assembly, Kailashnath Singh Yadav, is 
a follower of Ajit’s and the V.P. Singh 
lobby was very keen to replace him with 
Reoti Raman Singh, a supporter of the 
Raja’s. That old faithful, Bommai, was 
roped into the 'ask and obligingly expell¬ 
ed Yadav from the party. Yadav retaliat¬ 



ed by expelling, in turn. 14 MLAs of the 
opposite camp. 

With open war being declared by the 
two factions, it wasn’t long before the 
central leadership got involved in the 
proceedings. A show of strength was 
scheduled in the UP Assembly, to deci¬ 
de whether Kailash Yadav or Reoti 
Raman Singh would lead the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Hou.se, and the Raja shifted 
base to Lucknow to persuade various 
Janata Dal MLAs to support his candida¬ 
te. Ajit, loo, made several trips to the 
state capital to do his own number. And, 
in time, the unit of the Dai got polarised 
into two camps. 

The break-up of MLAs was as fol¬ 
lows: 55 for the Raja and 36 for Ajit. The 
Speaker of the UP Assembly immediate¬ 
ly announced that the Dal had split into 
two factions in the state — the Janata 
Dal(A) and the Janata Dal(V), the initi¬ 
als bein^self-cxplanatory. Bommai, of 
course, made the usual noises, insisting 
that the Dal had not, in fact, split. But, as 
has now become customary, was ignor¬ 
ed by his partymen. 

Ajit Singh had managed to do ifi the 
state what Iw m^ani to repeat at the nudo- 
nal level, that is, sfriit t^ Dal. ft didn't 
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AJIT SINGH 


liter that the Raja had secured the sup- 
rt of more MLAs than him. or even 
It with the split the Dal's strength in 
: state would be deeimated. Ajit 
esn’t mind being the leader of a party 
lieh IS vastly reduced in strength as 
ig as he is the only man in charge. 

And. lor once, the Jat leader had play- 
his political cards right. Ffis support 
ong the Jats m western Uttar Pradesh 
J been compromised by his associa- 
n with the Raja’s backward caste plat- 
m and. by dissociating himscll from 
he has regained his old constituen- 
The Raja, on the other hand, has lost 
■stern UP completely, with the exit of 
It at the state level. 

Also, by standing up for Kailash 
dav, Ajit Singh had displayed his 
mmitment to the cause of the back- 
rd castes, whereas V.P. Singh had 
:n shown up as promoting the mter- 
s of a zuiniihlar-iype figure, Reoti 
man Singh, despite being the self- 
iclaimed messiah of the backw ards. 
Ajit had managed to split the party in 
', without incurring any real political 
ses. Now, all that remained was tor 
n to repeat the priKess in New Delhi. 


B ut could he pull off the same trick at 
the national level.’ Opinions were 
divided. Inordei locircumvent the provi¬ 
sions of the Anti-Defection Act, Ajii nee¬ 
ded to walk out of the Janata Dal with as 
many as 21 MPs U'niortunately, as 
SfN'DAV w'ent to press, political rumour 
in Delhi had it that he had managed to 
win the support of only 12. Would he be 
able to persuade nine others to join him? 
And in case he did succeed in splitting 
the Dal, would he go over to the Con¬ 
gress? Or would he prefer to form his 
ow n party and enter into a loose coali¬ 
tion with the Rao government? 

Speculation abounded as to which of 
these options Ajit Singh would choose 
toexercise. .Singh’s supporters maintain¬ 
ed that there seemed little point in join¬ 
ing the Congress. Not only would the 
group lose a degree of political flexibili¬ 
ty by doing so—for instance, if it want¬ 
ed to leave the Congress at a later stage, 
it would need a far larger number of MPs 
to effect a split—but would also have to 
forfeit the support of some important 
members. George Fernandes, for exam¬ 
ple. with his socialist background, 
would lo.se credibility if he joined the 
Congress. 


Hence, it made belter sense for Ajit 
and friends to form such a forum as the 
Kisan Kamgar .Sammelan and ally with 
the Congress. 

But there was one problem; Narasim- 
ha Rao wouldn’t hear of anything but a 
complete merger. 

Ajit attempted a compromise by sug¬ 
gesting that a coalition formed for six 
months after which a merger could be 
effected. But the Prime Minister was 
having nothing of this — it was either a 
complete and immediate merger, or 
nothing. 

The Congress president could afford 
to lay down terms to Ajit and Co. He had 
been approached by 17 Janata Dal MPs, 
acting in their individual capacity, who 
wished to join the Congress. Rao needed 
only four more to achieve the magic figu¬ 
re of 21. And if he succeeded, he didn’t 
need Ajit Singh. But, assuming that it 
didn't work out, some of the.se 17 MPs 
could be handed over to Ajit Singh to 
make up the required numbers — 
though only if he agreed to merge into 
the Congress. 

But there was a third option as well. If 
Ajit could work out a deal with S.R. 
Bommai to expel him and his supporters 
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S.R. BOMMAI 


from the party, he could form his own 
outfit without lorfciting his Lok .Sahha 
seat, even if he didn't manage to get 21 
MPs to move out with him Henec, the 
statements calling certain members ot 
the Dal such names as "rascals". Ajit. 


clearly, hoped to be served with a show- 
cause notice, following which he and his 
followers would be expelled by the par¬ 
ty president 

Even if the deal didn't work out and 
his supporters weren't thrown out of the 


party, they could form a Jan Morcha- 
type forum within the Dal and indulge in 
acts of indiscipline until the party was 
compelled to take action against them. 

Besides. Ajit didn’t want to be regard¬ 
ed as a wrecker. Hence the campaign to 
provoke the Raja into taking action 
against him — including expulsion, if 
necessary — so that he could then pro¬ 
ject himself as the injured party. 

But whatever (lie mechanics adopted, 
one thing was clear. Ajit .Singh was 
determined to split the Dal. 

T he Janata Dal, however, is tar from 
being the national party — or even 
the national alternatise — that it began 
as. Not only has the party's strength in 
Parliament been reduced, but its presen¬ 
ce IS now restricted to the states of Ihtar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa And here, the 
Dal has survived only because of such 
leaders as Laloo Yadav and Biju Patnaik. 

The Dal has, thus, been reduced to a 
party of regional leaders. Even V.P. 
Singh, who was once Prime Minister of 
India, is now operating like a cow-bcit 
politician, camping in Lucknow to per¬ 
suade party MLAs to support lii‘ candid¬ 
ate tor the post of leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the UP Assembly and spending 
close to a month in Ameihi to campaign 
for the local Dal candidate in the 
by-election. 

Not that the Raja's presence in 
Rajiv's former constituency improved 



Vice-president of the party. Leader of the party in the A staunch supporter of Ajit Holds several posts in the 

he appears to have fallen Lok Sabha, he is currently Singh's, he will help his Dal; vice-president of the 

out with V.P. Singh. The engaged in a battle with Ajit leader consolidate the party, deputy leader of the 
Raja is now promoting Singh. Has been asked to Muslim vote in UP. Masood Dal in the Lok Sabha and a 

Wasim Ahmed, a national resign from the various is in the forefront of the member of the political 

secretary of the Janata Dal, party posts he occupies by campaign against the Raja. affairs committee (PAD) 

as a leader of the Muslims Ajit, but pretends deafness. Will follow Ajit wherever he and parliamentary board. 
overSayeed. on every such occasion. chooses to go. Member of VP’s inner circle. 
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the chances of the Dal candidate. On the 
contrary, despite V.P. Singh’s hectic 
campaigning, his candidate lost his depo¬ 
sit and the Dal's performance — in com¬ 
parison with the earlier election — dete¬ 
riorated rather than improved. Clearly, 
the Raja’s influence in the cow belt is 
waning rapidly. And in a parly dominat¬ 
ed by regional leaders, he cannot even 
afford the luxury of claiming that he can 
deliver a state or two. 

So. have V.P. Singh’s caste calcula¬ 
tions gone completely awry? Has the 
backwaid-i-Muslim+Thakur combina¬ 
tion tailed to yield results? 

It certainly appears like that. But. to 
be fair, it isn’t entirely the Raja’s fault. 
The backwjird+Muslim combination 
had certainly worked, only Mulayam 
Singh Yadav — former chief minister of 
Uttar Pradesh and now a leading light of 
the Samaiwadi Janata Party (SJP) — 
stole that constituency from right under 
V.P. Singh’s nose. 

Hence. VP’s desire to wtxi Mulayam 
back into the Janata Dal fold. A meeting 
w;is arranged between the two leaders at 
Rcoti Raman Singh’s howse, which 
apparently went off surprisingly well. 
But soon aftei. Mulayam Singh made it 
clear that he wanted to be regarded as the 
senior partner in any future relationship. 
And that he would lay down the terms 
according to which it would develop. 

But such were the dire straits in which 
the Raja found himself that even this 
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was acceptable to him. 

Especially since Mulayam is a man 
after his own heart when it comes to Ajit 
Singh. Apparently. Mulayam made it 
clear that theie was no question of his 
allying with the Dal as long as it housed 


his old enemy. Ajit Singh. And nothing 
could appeal to the Raja’s embattled 
heart more. 

N ot that V.P. Singh has the look of a 
Raja any longer. He appears to be 



Will not remain a member 
of the Janata Dal for much 
longer now. For the 
present, he has managed to 
win the support of 12MPs 
and once he gets another 
nine over to his side, his 
intention is to split the party. 


He, too, has incurred the 
wrath of Ajit Singh, who 
■insists that he quit as party 
president for his failure to 
accommodate Ajit’s 
supporters in senior party 
posts. A close ally of the 
Raja of Manda’s. 


Doesn’t get along with the 
Raja, but is wary of joining 
the Congress along with Ajit 
and Co. Given his socialist 
background, this would 
entail loss of credibility. His 
options are, therefore, 
somewhat limited. 


Secretary-general of the 
party, he won the recent 
by-election from Bihar and 
is currently masterniinding 
the anti-Ajit campaign. 

Maintains that no 
compromise is possible 
now; Ajit will have to go. 
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Tf^ ckang^gJhttUn^ofAjit Singh 


U nkind critics say Ajit Singh 
that his enemies despise him 
even his friends don’i like him^ 

; verdict i$ much mo hmh. 9ut in the 
, ^ye years that Singh has been in poli> 
’ tics, he has changed sides so often 
and dropped so m^ny ffierKis that it's 
Often hi^ to work.Out .which side he 
is on — except, that is, his own, of 
course. 

Originally, ,Ajit. -was the 
mn-politieol member of Chaudhary 
Charan Singh’s family. He trailed as 
a computer engineer, wetn to the 
United States (trapes of that sojourn 
reappear ih his accent at the most 
unexpected times) and made a living 
asaprQfessionai..Even when he retur¬ 
ned to, India in the eariy Eighties, it 
was not to enter politics, TTic Chau- 
dtiary*.^, daughter, SiMfOj. was widely 
riickoned toMhis designated succes¬ 
sor and had already become a mem¬ 
ber of the Ut* Assembly. 

in 1986, when Charan Singh’s 
health began failing, his lieutenants 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Sharad 
Yaday nJong. with his ally H.N. 

. Bahuguna were disturbed by the pros¬ 


pect of Saroj taking over. They turn¬ 
ed to Ajit atm persuaded him to beco- 
me the secretary general of the party 
and a member of the Rejya Sabha. 
After Charan Singh went into a 
coma. Bahuguna became party presi- 
- dent and the syndicate of Lok Dal 
bosses that had enrolled Ajit assum¬ 
ed that he would do their bidding. 

It took Ajit only a few -months to 
demonstrate how wrong they had 
been. He fell out with B^guna and 
ihetwo Yadavs, palled up with Subra- 
maniam SWamy, Ajay Singh and 
S.P. Malaviya and decided to seize 
control of the Lok Dal. A split was 
inevitable and most of the pany went 
with Bahuguna (Lok Dal-B), though 
Devi Lai soon emerged as the real 
leader of that faction. No matter, said 
Ajit,. and announced that his branch 
(I^k Dal-A) would light the elec¬ 
tions to the Haryana Assembly in 
1987 on its own. 

In fact, the Lok Dal(B) swept the 
polls, Devi Lai became a national 
figure and Ajit’s men fared 
miserably. 

At this stage, Ajit’s little flirtation 


with politics should have ehded^ Btif 
the former computer engineer was‘ 
nothing if not resourceful, He sent 
Subramaniam Swamy to ^ du;i!i 
Janata Party president Chandra Shefe-' 
har to see if a deal could be woiked' 
out. Shekhar was then under fire for 
functioning as though he was Jand' 
ta’s president for life and he sa* in 
Ajit’s overture -mn oppt>rtunity for 
himself. The Lok Dal(A) merged 
with Janata and Ajit became party 
president. This arrangement suited 
everyone. For Ajit, it was life after 
political death. And for Shekhar, It 
was a chance to continue to run the 
party from behind the scenes. 

It took slightly longer, but Ajit's 
relationship with Shekhar went exact¬ 
ly the same way as his relation!?l^p 
with Bahuguna and the Yadavs. By 
1988. V.P. Singh’s Jan Morcha was a 
rising force on the Opposition scene. 
Chandra Shekhar opposed the Raja, 
who he regarded as a Johnny- 
come-iately from the Congress. 

- This was Ajit’s big opportunity. 

He became friend.s with V.P. 
Singh, ditched Ch-andra Shekhar and 
announced that Janata would submer¬ 
ge its identity into a new party called 
the Janata Dal. The Jan Moreba and 
the Lok DalfB) would also join up. 
The Raja would be the effective 
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more a small-time Thakur than anything 
else as he wheels and deals his way 
through cow-belt politics. 

It is a far cry from the time when the 
national Opposition—comprising vari¬ 
ous regional leaders, for the most part— 
had clasped V.P. Singh to its bosom, 
regarding him as the man who would 
rescue the nation from the clutches of 
the Congress. The Raja had built up a 
national image — which most of the 
Opposition leaders lacked — while still 
in the Congress. And when he left the 
party after taking on Rajiv Gandhi on 
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The first to assert his independence 
was, of course, Devi Ml, who. insisted 
that his son. Om Prakash Chautala, be 
given his'due. The faintly contentious 
situation soon developed into a full- 
fledged crisis with first Devi Ml and 
then the Raja’s Jan Morcha cc^KMts, 
Arun Nehru and Arif Mohammad Khan, 
resigning from the ministry. 

Of course, all of them withdrew their 
resignations .soon enough, but not 
before V.P. Singh's authority had been 
seriously eroded. And the fate of the 
Janata Dal government sealed. 
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the emotive issue of corruption, he was 
widely regarded as the next great hope. 

Hence, his election as the leader of the 
National Front and later as Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India. Though, even at that stage, 
certain people like Chandra Shekhar 
were leery of the Raja, considering that 
the differences in culture — between 
him and the rest of the Opposition — 
would.inevitably lead to a split. 

But even before V.P. Singh could esta¬ 
blish himself as a leader of consequence, 
he failed the most crucial test of all: he 
failed to control the regional leaders of 
his party. 


It was, perhaps, around this time that 
VP began to seriously reassess his politi¬ 
cal strategy. Clearly, he was not going to 
succeed as a leader of the traditional 
Opposition. So, what he needed to do— 
as Mrs Gandhi had done in her 'garibi 
hatao' days — was to go to the country 
on his own, appealing to an entirely new 
constituency. 

In the Raja's case, this turned out to 
be a combination of backward cSstes, 
Muslims and Thakurs, with accent 
being placed on the first: hence, Mandal. 
Once VP had changed the political agen¬ 
da so drastically, the disintegration of 
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Mulayani? 

Why the Jariata 
welcome Mm home ;. . ‘ 


t a&i y«ar, when ^ Shekr; 

hv faciioh bro((e :«way fra^.the . 
JanaiaDsd, moiie.cmic^ 

of Vi&hwaninn 
Mufaysm St^ 

Mulayam toiij. it, ’ (he Rl;^ iii^^' ft.' 
deceitful, - (wo-fficed.. . 

whoeneourafed^ BJP whijie simuV'. 
tancuuidy offering phoney tuccour b 
the Muslims of India. Bui, of course, 
die Bibrl Ma.sjid still stood, No ■ 
kheki’knickered kar nevak (hired. 
de.stroy i(. And this was entii^ 
because he, Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Kcogni.sing his hi.storic role 
lector of India's minorities^ foifiki 
the evil V.P. Singh and sav^ the 
mmjid. ■ . 

Quile some speech, right? 

■ don’t' isee:i.'Ajlalg3^;; 

'.de^iveringti these days, 

lit the jieculiar logic oftdow^heltv 
politics, Yadav and the Rtya have 
now decided that they..are.on the: 
sanife side. )f they haVwfi|utfe . 
f afl^hadoup, certiil)tljr4« 

^ Iwt^'hdlding iiUge. 

WtUtt accounts fCH* the change? 
Thfed things; 




• Mut^yam is now onee again a fac- 
ter Ip r^on with in Uttar Pradesh 
iloli^;"i)d.has utilterl with Kanshi 
■r'PantV'fi'^jiin ' Sarnaj- Party to 
; • cement his bate among % Harijans. 

‘, The Mtulims are grateful for his sop^ 
port Omthe Babri Masjid issue: 
die VadavssUil back oneofihcirpstrh. 

‘i.' ■ ’ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ' - i"'' - ■• 

’ ’ ' ' • ."'(t t s 

•'The only differences between- YlPr 
Singh and Mulayam la.st year wefe. 
rhetorical. Bob were pulling the 



A VP-Mulayam 
alliance makes 
perfect sense 
from an 
electoral point 
of view. But will 
it all work out? 
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i^re' l^ulayiu^ and 
appealing to ih| si^.b^^yibri(^ 
on the a^svbpon thic Yat^v 
lost his politit^^al Imiweti^. Now 
that Mul^aih's popularity ia‘'retQr<‘ 
nihg, the Raja has''realised .tl^ they 
need, to po^ 'beir rcsdur^C’nUs 
heed has' been, fcinnughr iiito. sha^}CT 
focus by Latoo Yadav's etecioral 
bold Over Bihar. If V.P. Singh is to 
claim ascendancy over l.ak)o witKin 
the Dal. (ffen he must prove pial he 
can wiiTclcction.s in at Irastone’il^. 
The recent by-election.s demonstrate 
that he is nothing in UP without 
Mulayam. 

What does Mulayam have to gaint 
Well, he has almost eompfetefy run 
out of options. He built hrs base by 
attacking' the BJP. Then, he fell ^t 
rhessily with i!he Cohgtess. 
ibw, he; is fighting with ChgOdtii 
Shekhar, the man he once call^ n 
'"saint”. 

' So, where Wjc can Mulayaih got' ■ 

A V.P. Singh-Mtifayara 
alliance makt^'perfeci sense froih in 
'electoral pbwit 'of view. The by* 
efectioh"-. ..Rsi^lis r r^fckiW'" ■- 


waiids hi 'hipw 

the-Janata ISj^ cdriiiimrely 'pTf' tjalrS.? 

ward votes. 

Mulayam eoftlij " 
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the Dai—in its original form—was ine¬ 
vitable. The first to dissociate himself 
was Chandra Shekhar, followed by Devi 
Lai and then the Jan Morcha members, 
Arun Nehru and Arif Mohammad Khan. 

V.P. Singh was left to preside over a 
party which epmprised. for the most 
part, such backward leaders as Sharad 
Yadav and Laloo Prasad Yadav, who 
conducted politics on a one-point pro¬ 
gramme: Mandal. 

Unfortunately. Mandal didn't work 
in the elections, except in Bihar. And 
there the credit for the Dal victory went 
to LaUx' Yadav rather than the Raja, 
while in Uttar Pradesh, VP’s new consti¬ 
tuency preferred to go with Mulayam. 

It wasn’t long before playing the back¬ 
ward card boomcranged on the Raja. 
After all. if you keep pandering to the 
backwards, it won’t be long before their 
leadership begins to wonder why it 
needs you. 

A s .Sharad Yadav did. Beginning as a 
second-rung leader who owed his 
importance to Devi Lai & Co., Sharad 
soon emerged as a force to fcckon with 
in the Dal. And as his impjrrtance grew', 
he junked his mentor, the giMid Chaiidha- 
ry, and aligned himselt with the Raja. 
.Soon Yadav was VP's trusted lieute¬ 
nant, along with Ram Vilas Paswan. 

And now Sharad has decided that he 
doesn’t really need V.P. Singh either. 
He has already managed to rid the party 
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of Devi Lai and Mulayam Singh and is 
now engineering Ajit’s suspcnsion/cx- 
pulsion. Whcri that happens. Yadav 
intends to begin campaigning for S.R. 
Bominai’s resignation as party presi¬ 
dent. Once he is at the helm of the party, 
it wtiuld be only loo easy to project him- 
sell as the true inheritor of Chaudhary 
Cliaran Singh’s legacy and dismiss V.F*. 
Singh as a Congress interloper. 

But that’s in the future. For now, the 





CHANDRA SHEKHAR 


SHARAD YADAV 


action IS eentred on Ajit Singh’s Akbar 
Road residence. On 10 December, Ajii 
held a breakfast meeting for his friends 
and supporters within the Dal, with 
about eight Lok Sabha MPs in attendan¬ 
ce. But that’s not the real measure of 
Ajit’s support in the party: such close 
allies as George Fernandes and Rashid 
Maswid were absent. 

Informed sources have it that Ajit has 
the sup(x>rt of a do/cn MPs. And if those 
who have approached the Congress on 
their own were to ally with him. he 
would escape the provisions of the Anti- 
Defection Act 

The strategy of the Ajit group has 
been worked out, and it does not include 
a merger with the Congress. Instead, 
Ajit intends to form his own version of 
the Dal. called Janata Dal(A), and pro¬ 
ject It as the mt/ Dal. Ajit will then pres¬ 
ent himself as the true .successor of Ram 
Manohar Lohia, Jayaprakash Narayan 
and Chaudhary Charan Singh and dis¬ 
miss the Raja as a Congress lackey who 
attempted to hijack the Opposition. 

The VPcamp, for its part, hopes to sus¬ 
pend Ajit Singh in the next week or so. 
After which the Raja will replace Bom- 
mai as party president, with Sharad 
Yadav officiating as the chainnun of the 
parliamentary board. (Of course. Yadav 
wants to be president himself, but that is 
another story.) 

The events that will lead towards the 
split have been set into motion. Now, it 
is only a matter of time. • 
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The LITE connection 

Is Jayalalithapreparing the groundfor Karunanidhi’s arrest? 


F jctr much of the last fortnight, 
Muthuvel Karunanidhi chose 
to defend himself with a ques¬ 
tion. Threatened by arrest for 
his truck with the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eeelam (LTTE), the 
Dravida Munnetra Ka^hagam (DMK) 
chief asked repeatedly: "Why not hold a 
judicial enquiry into the patronage the 
Tamil Tigcrs have received since 1983?" 

What Karunanidhi was getting at was 
obvious. Nineteen eighty three was 
around when the LTTE and other Sn 
Lankan Tamil militant groups began 
using Tamil Nadu as a base fortheir ope¬ 
rations. And the principal patrons of the 
militants in thtise days were none other 
than forrher Prime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi and formei Tamil Nadu chief mini¬ 
ster M G. Ramaehandran. 

In short, what Karunanidhi was ask¬ 
ing is; why pick on me? 

Very few in Tamil Nadu, however, 
seemed prepared to listen u» the DMK 
chief or answer his question. Both the 
All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Ka/- 
hagam (AIADMK) and the stale Con¬ 
gress reacted to Karunanidhi's plea — 
that the LTTE's Indian connection be 
probed from the very beginning — by 
alleging that the DMK chief was trying 
to cloud the issue. What really mattered, 
in their opinion, was the growing eviden¬ 
ce of Karunanidhi's complicity with the 
LTTE. 

Much of this ‘evidence’ was contain¬ 
ed in a 15-pagc statement made by for¬ 
mer state home secretary R. Nagarajan. 
The .^0-ycar-old civil servant — who 
had the reputation of being dc facto chief 
minister during Karunanidhi's last tenn 
in off ^ce—was arrested under the Terro¬ 
rist and Disruptive Activities Act 
(TADA) on 21 November. The reason: 
assisting LTTE members in Tamil Nadu 
- particularly, the killers of the Eelam 
Peoples Revolutionary Liberation Front 
(EPRLF) leader K. Padmanabha. 

For eight days. Nagarajan was silent 
in captivity. Then, he sang. His state¬ 
ment — which took over three hours to 
record—laid the blame for the LTTE’s 
illegal activities in Tamil Nadu squarely 
at Karunanidhi’s door. The litany of 
charges included accusations that Karu¬ 
nanidhi prevented the state police from 


arresting LTTE cadre and was disinte¬ 
rested in captunng Padmanabha's 
assailants. 

P redictably, Nagarajan’s statement 
provoked considerable outrage 
from Karunanidhi and the DMK camp. 
The former chief minister’s anger was 
not so much directed at his once-trusted 
aide (Nagarajan, the DMK chief clai¬ 
med. was coerced into making the state¬ 
ment). but Jayalalitha and her AIADMK 
government. "I am being framed. This is 
a cheap tactic and a challenge to 
democracy and the rule of law," he 
thundered. 

Frame-up or not. Nagarajan’s state¬ 
ment is an extremely cleverly-worded 
dcKument. Never once does the former 
home secretary say that he was directly 
ordered by Karunanidhi to adopt a soft 
altitude towards the LTTE. However, 
his LS-page ‘confession’ is replete with 

KARUNANIDHI 


instances of Karunanidhi having orally 
instructed other state officials to do so 
— particularly, senior state police offi¬ 
cers If Nagarajai^ knew about these oral 
instructions, it was only because he was 
told about, them by the concerned 
officials. 

So, in effect. Nagarajan’s statement is 
written in a manner which lets him com¬ 
pletely off the hook. Understandably, 
this has led many to suspect the veracity 
of his allegations. When he was home 
secretary, Nagarajan was widely believ¬ 
ed to have acted as the chief mini^t^r’s 
go-between with the LTTE. In fact, a 
joke had it that he was Karunanidhi’s 
minister for LTTE affairs. Says DMK 
MPand Karunanidhi’s nephew Muraso- 
li Maran: "Nagarajan gives the impres¬ 
sion that he was not a part of any mee¬ 
ting. of any important decision. This 
shows that a deal has been struck bet¬ 
ween him and the state government." 


Threatened by arrest, Karunanidhi demanded that the LTTE-India 
nexus be probed from the very beginning. But no one was listening 
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NAGARAJAN 


As Tamil Nadu’s home secretary, Nagarajati had played an overtly 
political role. It is possible thatjayalalitha never forgave him for this 


The DMK at least has no doubts about 
the purpose of the alleficd deal. Party 
members claim that ever since she was 
elected chiel minister, Jayalalitha has 
been looking; I'or ways to get Karcnani- 
dhi arrested This August, Nagarajan 
was picked up lor the first time on char¬ 
ges ol masterminding an attack on a new¬ 
spaper oKicc m which two people were 
killed The lack ot sufficient e\ idence to 
nail the lormer home secretary' forced 
the govcinment to let him olf. Says a 
DMK mer.ibs'i "The gosernmeni tailed 
that lime. But this time, it appears to 
hiivc succeeiled in forcing Nagaraian to 
discredit Karimanidhi " 

Those who held that Nagaragin's sia- 
tement was made iindci coercion [Hunt¬ 
ed out the lact that the copy was lull of 
hand-wMtten additions and corrections 
"I ;im con\ meed these were made by the 
police," chaiged Karunamdhi "It pro¬ 
ses my hehel that senior police oklicers 
ha\e been used to obtain the statement 
tor propaganda against the DMK " 

'I'he corrections do not alter the basis 
ol NagarajaiTs allegaliori., which are 
damning enough as they are. But in 
some places, the alterations seem to 
have been introduced to make the case 

JAYALALITHA 


against Karunamdhi tighter or more 
w'aterpriHil. As the coninnersy over the 
changes Hared, Nagaragin denied that 
his statement was tampered with and 
said that he authenticated it in its enti¬ 


rety But the DMK was having none of 
this. "It must have been part of another 
deal with the government," scofled a par¬ 
ty member. 

As for Jayalalitha. she had little to say 
about either Nagaraian's arrest or the 
controversy about his statement. ("The 
law will lake its own course," she kept 
repeating.) But hei ministers responded 
to Karunanidhi's chaiges .Said labour 
minister C. Aranganayagam "No force 
was used on Naganijan. He made the sta¬ 
tement ol his own free w ill and what he 
has said proves our contention that the 
DMK actively encouraged the I.TTB." 

O f Nagarajan’s many charges, the 
most serious relates to the murder 
of Padmanabha. The HPRLF leader and 
14 other group members were killed in 
Madras by an LTTE squad in June last 
year. Apparently. on the night of the mur¬ 
der, Nagarajan had asked the state 
director-general of police what steps 
had been taken to apprehend the cul¬ 
prits. "He (the DGP) informed me," 
Nagarajan says in his statement, "that 
CM had asked him that the police need 
not evince keen interest to trace the kil¬ 
lers." (.S'cc box for other accusations.) 

The theory that the Tamil Nadu 
government helped Padmanabha’s kil¬ 
lers to get away is an old one and there 
are reasons — other than that mentioned 
in Nagarajan's statement — to believe 
that the state police could have nabbed 
them if they wished. But it is ironical 
that Karunanidhi should be accused by 


AH Jayalalitha would say was that the law will take its own course. 
But many believed she was considering having Karunanidhi arrested 
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THE LTTE 


The LTTE began using Tamil Nadu as a base almost a decade ago. 

Now, Jayalalitha swears that she will rid the state 
of the Tamil Tigers 

Nagarajan lor whal he hiinscll' has been 
charged with. Police orficials claim that 

one of the reasons for arresting Nagara- KM ■ TyCn ■ I 
jan under TADA was his alleged links *■■■■■■■•■*■■■ 
with those involved in the Padmanabha IJ. Nagarajan's 15-pagc statement 

I uu I 1 1 ■mreadsverymuchlikeanindlct- 

Thc Padmanabha murder has attained ment of Karunanidhi. 
a ditlerent dimension m the light ol Among the charges': 

recently unearthed facts. Investigations 

by the Central Bureau ol Investigation . Karunantdhi instruct^ the State 
(CBI ) have revealed that some ol those police not to take too much interest In 

nnplicated in the pCt to assassinate j^j^ing down the LTTE squad 

Rajiv Gandhi were also involved in the ^^ich kiU«?d the EPRLF leader 

hit on Padmanabha This has raised the PadmanaWta 
question; would Rajiv be- alive today tl Kahmanidbi want- 

Padmanabha s assassins had been captu- ed to shield the kiUos. 
red'* . ' 

Perhaps Perhaps not. But either way. , ^ DMK sinior 

he linkage between I e two assassina- officeii-^ PK3'(Mlig^) 

tions provides Jayalalitha widi a s rong jWaU andfiGOuwfindOKte?)Raj, 
reason lor coming c^riwn hard on those mohtui-r-IO Stirwty thewasUll a«i. 
who are susfx:c ed o letting Padmanab- ^ Mada and Wbmif-a wport 

ha s killers go free It ;s another matter^ denying lhat«» tTTE was , 

ol course, whether the Tamil Nadu chief this redort. ' ' ' 

ministervvill be able to implicate Kanin- ThesSgeatfW: Kaomamtffiiwanti 

anidhi in this matter. cd to cover ttdOjefttttliaittficlLTTE’ 

The mam problem with reiving on - ■ “ 

Nagarajan’s statement is that the former , ■ 

home secreta^ has been implicated in , mUtot«».»ho€'a^tittlii. 

much of what he charges Karunanidhi " S V . v,^ « 

wUh. For inMaoce. NaeLjan har acrar- :. cay) Wa^.a.*»IM«d«ck- 
cdKarunanidhi's son of interference fol- 
lowing the Pattinamkathan shoot-out. 

Early last year. LTTE militants in , 
vehicles resorted to firing indiscrimina- 


tcly when they were stopped at the Patti¬ 
namkathan checkpost in southern Tamil 
Nadu. (A policeman and a civilian were 
killed.) Nagarajan has claimed that one 
of the men in the vehicles (called Geor¬ 
ge) was a friend of Azhagiri's (Karunani¬ 
dhi’s eldest son) and this was why no pro¬ 
gress was made in the investigation of 
the shoot-out. 

However, sopic Tamil Nadu police 
officials believe that Nagarajan himself 
attempted to hamper the investigation. 
Says an officer ol the ‘Q’ branch, the 
intelligence wing of the police which 
deals with Sri l.ankan militants: "When 
we received information about George's 
whereabouts, we informed Nagarajan. 
But all he said was, ‘Why show undue 
haste (in arresting him) ’ " 

It IS perhaps no surpiise then tf\jit very 
few accept Nagarajan’s statement as gos¬ 
pel truth. Even political commentator 
Cho Ramasw’amy, who believes that 
Karunanidhi and his DMK government 
were hand in glove with the L TTE mili¬ 
tants, docs not think that Nagarajan is 
the lily-white his statement makes him 
out to be. .Says Ramaswamy: "If Nagara¬ 
jan blames Kanmanidhi today, it d(x;s 


I .Wl^drajdii s dllci^dlidds 


of his friends was involved in the 
incident. 

ITie suggestion: Katimanidhl'S 
family has LTTE links. 

• When a police officer went to Rhm- 
nad district .to .^ptehend some of 
those involved ip the Pattjnanlkathqn > 
shoot-out, he wal asked by the $tate’s 
dijwtor genei^ ol jjjcdiCf ip, 
his operation. t^ DGP was acting 
on Kanthanidhi’4*ppdefs. ,, 

The suggeitlioo:'.’Karunanidhi was 
interested in atktwiog the LTTE sus¬ 
pects to escape. ' 
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not make him any less innocent. I do not 
see Nagarajan as an unwilling tool in the 
hands of Karunanidhi.” 

T he important question, of course, is 
what use Jayalalitha will put Nagard- 
jan’s ‘confession’ to. Soon after Nagara¬ 
jan was arrested, most observers believ¬ 
ed that all the chief minister wanted was 
to settle scores. When Karunanidhi was 
in power, Nagarajan had played a trans¬ 
parently political role. It was he, for 
instance, who was responsible for leak¬ 
ing a letter written by Jayalalitha which 
announced her resignation from politics 
to the prc.ss. Jayalalitha had written the 
letter in one of her many moments of 
depression and was extremely embarras¬ 
sed by the disclosure of its contents. 

After Nagarajan’s statement, 
loweser, many felt that Jayalalitha wan¬ 
ed more than just her own back and that 
icr real target was Karunanidhi. That 
.he was trying to politically embarrass 
he L)MK chief was obvious. But the 
juestion that was being asked was; is 
ayalalitha preparing the ground for 
Carunanidhi’s arrest? 

■At the moment, it is impossible to say. 


nanidhi 


• A number of LTTE members used 
to call on Karunanidhi at his Clive 
Road residence in Madras even after 
the Padmanabha murder. 

The suggestion: Karunanidhi never 
snapped his links with the Tigers, des¬ 
pite what he claimed publicly. 

• When five LTTE members were 
arrested in connection with Padmana- 
bha*s murder, they were bailed out ■ 
by two personal assistants of DMK 
minisb^s Nehru and Thangavelu. 
The sunestioiii It was not just Karu- 
nanidht but also his DMK ministers 
who were interested in the welfare of 
padmanaUia's killers. / 

. '■ ‘ • , i*"' 

• The DMK MLA itomTrichy and 
Some 0f‘ his assdeiai^ {»«vented a. 
police party fr om w terihg a jtouse ’ 

; ddduph^ by LTTE cadres dti the. 
ground that Karunanidhi was against 
the mid. When (he police Hnally 
broke into the house, the militants. 

had fled. _ 

The sHgfeelfon: The iTFE-DMK. 
Tktkgoes^ghlddwn^ftiie^ 



CHO RAMASWAMY 

Like many other observers, political commentator Cho Ramaswamy 
believes that Nagarajan could not have been an unwilling tool in 
Karunanidhi’s hands 

But given the determination that .she has 
on (he LTTE 
a possibility 

cannot be ruled 

. The LTTE’s Kast Anandan once 

requested Karunanidhi to release an karunanidhi is, ol course, a d.fter- 

LTTE member who was held under i T u 

the National Security Act (NSA). In chid is down and out His parly 

turn, Karunanidhi aked Nagarajan won on y one scat mihc last state As^m- 

whether his release could be bly poll-i s poorest showing ever. Giv- 

enihai Jayalalitha hcrsell IS riding a poli- 

The WKesthHi: Karunanidhi was ' 'here seems little to be gained 

susceptible to LTTE pressure. by humihating Karunanidhi any further. 

On the contrary, Jayalalitha may 
•Stand to lose it she acts against Karunani- 
• The DIG of Trichy once told Naga- dhi in the absence of sufficient proof of 

rajan that Karunanidhi had vcrbrilly his shady nexus with the LTTE, 

orderedthat LTTE cadres be allowed Already, there is talk in Tamil Nadu that 

to tra^poft essential goods sudi as Jayalalitha — under the guise of crack- 

dii^i''to the coastal areas from mg down on the LTTE—is indulging in 

; Trichy. a witch-hunt against Karunanidhi and 

Tlwi jioggimllont Karunanidhi help- the DMK. There arc some who believe 

. .ed ^ LTTE m smuggle goods that this is just the kind of is.sue that the 

hidjAtO Sri Lanka. DMK chief needs to whip up sympathy 

■ „ for himsclfand his party. 

tirt rilthii prepared a . will say at the moment 

hstof%p<^who w^ .il^lVed >Ntha the law will take Its course. Senior 
in .smuggling explosives, etc. into Sri otficials also say pre- 

Lanka. Ka^idhi ordered that tty much the same thing. We arc conti- 
whiie su of them could be arrested. '"vestigations. The law iscom- 

tbe rest should go free. everyone — even politicians, 

Tbesuggeetion; Karunanidhiiaivc- ‘1"". Whether this means that Rare¬ 
ly help«lin the LTTE’s war efTon. ''' ^ 


seen. • 
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Riding a tiger 

Chhagan Bhujhal takes on the might of 
Bal Thackeray 


D espite Bal I'haekeray's 
assuranees to himself and 
the world at large that the 
Shiv Sena will survive the 
expulsion of his erstwhile 
lieutenant. Chhagan Bhujbal, the tiger is 
in far more trouble than anyone has anii- 
cipated so far. 

This follows a recent Supreme Court 
ruling that gws against another party 
luminary. Manohar Joshi. An arch rival 
of Bhujbal and leader of the Opposiuon 
in the slate Assembly, Joshi has a case 
pending against him on the grounds of 
corrupt electoral practices. The case was 
filed by the defcateil candidate Bhauiao 
Paul soonallei the I WO Assembly elec¬ 
tions But fsefore a decision could be 
reached, Patil died and Joshi moved the 
courts in an attempt to get the case qua¬ 
shed No go. ruled the Supreme Court 
last month. The case against Joshi stands 
and the Bombay High Court is expected 
to resume hearing on 20 Decembei 
.Should the case go against Joshi — 
and there is ample evidence that it w ill 
— the Sena will have h'si in the span of 
one month its entire second rank leader¬ 
ship. Joshi, say sources, is expected to 
resign as soon as the hearings begin and 
then challenge their validity in court. 
But all these are mere tactics to buy 
time. If the courts rule against Joshi he 
has the option of appealing to the Supre¬ 
me Court, the way four Sena MLAs 
have done in the recent past, but a final 
ruling against him will disqualify him 
from contesting any election for a period 
of six years, effectively bringing to an 
end his political career. 

•Senior Shiv Sainiks imply that 
Joshi's drive to have Bhujbal thrown out 
of the party stems from his personal hatr¬ 
ed of the former mayor of Mumbai. 
Realising that things looked extremely 
bad for him now that the Supreme Court 
ruling has gone .against him. he decided 
to have Bhujbal axed to pre-empt a 
move to have his rival replace him, say 
sources. 

But whether it is the Maharashtra 
chief minister Sudhakarrao Naik. Union 


defence minister Sharad Pawar oi Joshi 
himself w ho engineered tfie move again¬ 
st Bhujbal IS a secondary consideration. 
The lact remains that the Shiv Sena— a 
parly that has laken pride in its monoli¬ 
thic structure and belicl m the concept of 
a "benevolent dictatorship" is in seri¬ 
ous trouble, and much of the rot stems 
fiom Bal Thackeray’s style ol 
functioning. 

T o start with, a beltef in the "benevol¬ 
ent dictatoiship" theory necessaiily 
meant that Thackeray relused to deve- 
li'P a second rank leadership that could 
rival his absolute stand It is only 
recently, when plagued by ill health, lh.it 
riiacker.iy began the task ol developing 
an heir apparent who could take over the 
tiger throne. For some inexplicable rea¬ 
son the mantle fell on Joshi, a Brahmin, 
rather than Bhujbal, a backward caste 
from the Mali community, and the dis¬ 
content simmering between the two 
siHin came out in the open. 

In March this year. Bhujbal openly 



The present crisis in the Shiv 
S^na is a faii-out of the 
Manohar Joshi versus 
Chhagan Bhujbal (above) 
battie 



attacked Joshi in public at a press confe¬ 
rence. expressing his disgust at the way 
his rival was running legislative affairs 
isef Si'MiXi 7--1J April). Following a 
stem w'.irning from Thackeray issued in 
the form of a front-page editorial in the 
Shiv Sena mouthpiece, Saamiia, Bhuj¬ 
bal retreated but never gave up his ambi¬ 
tion ol becoming leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion 111 the Assembly. He probably also 
never forgave Thackeray for what was a 
public rap on the knuckles. Although the 
Sena supremo did not take names in the 
Saamnu editorial, he made it clear that 
he would not tolerate anyone who tried 
to use the party for personal gains. No 
one was left in any doubt that the referen¬ 
ce was to Bhujbal. 

"For the hist 15 days it was obvious 
that there was .something in the air," 
admitted leader of the Opposition in the 
Maharashtra Upper House, Framed 
Navalkar. By 3 December that "someth¬ 
ing in the air" had crystallised, in Nag¬ 
pur where the state Assembly was in ses¬ 
sion, into a signature campaign by 17 
Shiv Sainiks led by Bhujbal. The 
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ILAs. who had attended a dinner party 
osted by irrigation minister Padamsinh 
atil, were planning to write'to Assemb- 
t speaker Madhukar Chaudhary stating 
leir intention to leave the party. Within 
linutes of the move becoming public, 
lanic had gripped the Shiv Sena, with 
"Javalkar playing a mediatory role, The 
ebel group needed 18 MLAs to avoid 
lisqualification under the Anti- 
defection Act as the Sena has 52 mem- 
)ers in the Assembly. 

Navalkar is reported to have rushed 
aver to Bhujbal’s place to open, rather 
belatedly, a dialogue. But Bhujbal was 
in no mood to relent, and is said to have 
told his compatriot that he was "dis¬ 
gusted" by the slander campaign against 
him in the Shiv Sena and that he would 
not stay if the party no longer wanted Pramod I 
him. But Navalkar prevailed upon Bhuj- rBDOrtgd 
bal to speak to Thackeray in Bombay, bkuHj-i 
and a denial of press reports stating that .. ■ ' 

Bhujbal was poised to leave the Sena to CIISIOgU0. 
join the Congress was hastily drafted. 

"Being a loyal Shiv .Sainik since the for- ■■■ 



Pramod Navalkar (above) is 
reported to have rushed to 
Bhujbal’e place to open a 
dialogue. But the latter was In 
no mood to relent 


mation of the Shiv Sena I have commit¬ 
ment with it," said Bhujbal, tuiding that 
Bal Thackeray was (ike a god jo him. 

T he god-like Thackeray, however, 
was quick enough to see through the 
thin denial, and Bhujbal's expulsion 
was inevitable once the letter was hand¬ 
ed over to Chaudhary. By 5 December, 
the Sena was thick in the midst of a 
counter-campaign, with Navalkardaim- 
ing that ten of the 17 MLAs had retract¬ 
ed and would he coming to Bombay to 
meet Thackeray and ask for his forgive¬ 
ness. But at the time of writing only four 
MLAs had made the trip. 

As things stand, Bhujbal — who has 
gone into hiding in Nagpur saying that 
he fears for his life—remains firm in his 
decision to form a "parallel" party. He 
claims he has 25 MLAs with him, but at 
the time of writing only five have voiced 
their support to him. When the Assemb¬ 
ly .sat in session again on 9 December, 
the Shiv Sena tried desperately to stall 
proceedings and initiate a move to oust 
the chief minister saying that he was 
encouraging floor-crossing. 

Most of the 17 MLAs originally with 
Bhujbal had joined the party in 199(). fol¬ 
lowing a denial of a ticket by the Con¬ 
gress. All, however, arc from the back¬ 
ward Marathwada and Vidharba regions 
and may have genuine grievances again¬ 
st the Sena leadership, which they per¬ 
ceive to be too city-based. Reali.sing that 
the grievances arc genuine. Thackeray 
has announced a drive to cleanse the par¬ 
ty and will soon be embarking on a state¬ 
wide tour to meet party workers in the 
districts. But the realisation that the 
cadres are disgusted by the fact that they 
simply cannot communicate with the 
supremo may have come too late. In Bhu- 
jbai. the rank and lilc — made up in 
large numbers by other backward castes 
— secs a champion and a rallying point. 
Thackeray is also on record with his 
opposition to the Mandal Commission 
recommendations, a fact hardly likely to 
help him win friends within his own 
party. 

Should the Sena split, worse will fol¬ 
low. The BJP, expect Sena leaders, will 
stake its claim as teing the largest Oppo- 
sition party in the As.sembly, and that 
will bring the already tottering alliance 
between the two to a perilous end. 
Moreover, the tiHa purishad elections 
are just around the corner, with the Con¬ 
gress gearing up for the long overdue 
Municipal Corporation election. Any 
demoralisation within the party on the 
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I n 1986, at the height of theiiqgtihk 
tic dispute between Mehenuj^ttn, 
and Karnataka, an Ar^. soeid^iUO 
Betgaum and began raising Cain. 
The Arab, it turned out, waaCbhegan 
Bhitibai wtio jtad been fnixidden to 
cross the border. 

; Mciodrama seems to be the natu- 
.' jfhl; Style of thejpmtly two-time elea- 
Vili It wtH Bhajhal 

who l^o.tij|iiia]ty mooted a propo- 
>6<did fentime BombiQ^ a plank ori 
V Sena has won conside- 
t nit^ifigh^ iR'the city] It wa«the 
Mnd^lidn ^ meiodrama 
wit led ^Ei^jbal to sneak in and. 
-ufllutl a banner on the riddles of 
Kama and Krishna in the Assembly' 
hall when discussion an the is.sue had 
. been expressedly forbidden. Again it 
.rjyiitt B^bal who tut upon tfae rather 
. t^ .of showering Ganapati . 

^.;itipl$,With rose petai.s from a hirod 
i^icc^ter on the last day of the 
, Mpthersipn. 

- '.$Q, it was not emiieiy a bolt out of 
tbe' Uue dun dw men who began his 
^lioHtkial enretn' as a saklut prairuikh 
ifnun Aiyir Wadi in Mazagoon ' 
ahotfid go out of the party in ablaze 


1 ‘ • • 


V» ■■■ 


•4 m 


both 


■ of dicjstrica, Hrdedupln ah undisclos¬ 
ed hi^.-ont in Nag^. an unrepent¬ 
ant l^nJbal pontinwed to reiterate his 
, perfahal but in 

the same bi$iidF||i^dbeicaFed r^rai- 
anls Bom the lutiqien elements in his 
formerjpasfy-^ . 

Until the:.tiine of his expublon. 
Bhujbal had been legatdednrafoyal- 
Lst Shiv Bainik Who has bispo ’^thfhe 
party since its inception 25 years agn. 
But the fact that all was not hmdey: 
doiy within tlw monolithic 
structure has been evident to aB dyer 
since dterumblingaof dfimontent bet- 
’ ween Bhujbal ^.^rivat; Manohar 
JdsHi, first came dmtn the open once 
tltackemy^ hcnldi Kcame m issue 
in 

. Aftdwn^flfdiBbacIcwardclas- 


i^l^^lifali coirnnu- 


*e$v.t 

bedwten die.devB'Md the deep blue 
.-.his party leader’s 

naaeinmplifioi^ .more, 

i^meOp^ftkmihme'slamAsse . 
ouldhave 


ly sbpuld hayegoiie to him, a repre- 



NaMc can Iw pun OPT ■ coon 7 

eve of these two crucial elcction,s could 
well end the Shiv Sena'.s ambition of 
spreading its area of influence outside 
Bombay. 

N aik, who has proved to be a far 
wilier chief minister than hitherto 
believed, has so far chosen to distance 


Pnwar: tamii^ gtoeontuirt 

himself from the goings-on in the Sena. 
But it is no secret that Naik had success¬ 
fully overseen the induction of nine Jana¬ 
ta Dal MLAs into his party, effectively 
emasculating that party, only a few 
months ago. If Naik can swmg another 
coup, this time against the Sena, he will 
emerge as the single most powerful 


-■ . 

. M. >•• ’i. 

1 . . . 't.* 

up the bulk of the pnh^.'.. ' '■ ' / .• 

Bbiijbat also betfe^ ^ vortOiiq^^ 
to his leader's stamd^ dial h)a.sem^^> 
ciectoral p^t with liie SifIBf] 
advised. His former associmes say. he. 
was dismayed by the Sena'affectskiit 
to contest a larger number of Lok 
Sabha seats than ever btrfose, . 

Enter Pawar. Quick U> 

'‘htd’s growing frustration with‘!jm 
had nurtured Him. 
fnmiedthe discontent. During Biwj- 
bal's mayoral term, Pawar ~f? dm 
the chief mini.ster— not dply gave*^ 
p«ient hearing to the ctelbgation of 
emporatevs but also reversed a decir • 
sion to freeze the corporators* fundbt 
ttdcoi by the then municipal coriiinis-'' 
sioner, S.S..Tinafkaf. And dtiringllie, 
euprem AseemMy session, 
tnii^ Heuteoant .Padamsinh 
has been only too willing to lend tte' 
beleaguttd Btuijbal his shouidet • 
Touted as the "man who chai-. . 
JrogedtbeTiger^ Bbujbal’s political 
Biiti^ is Btili tmcertain. Despite hLs ' 
claim: that he has 25 MlAs on his 
side, only five have, at thei tipd*, 
goir^ to Bib piess, ptit^ly spj^rt- . 
ed him. "All the 17 MLXs who Signed 
the original memorandum «e, in 
fa«; originally Congressrawi; Who:' 
Switched parties whm 'they were'- ' 
denied a ticket for the Assernbty elec-. ' 
lion in l990.^>Wheiheir Bhhjiiw can • 
count on die loyalty :of tbcM Aoy» 
Kahuremai'ns tote seen. ■ 


chief minister in the recent hi.story o 
Maharashtra, and lor a man once dismis 
sed as Pawar’s puppet. thi.s will be n< 
mean feat. 

For Thackeray, however, the pictun 
is not quite so rosy. Whatever politica 
mileage he may have extracted follow 
ing his successful campaign against th< 
one-day international cricket matcl 
with Pakistaq, has fast eroded followin] 
his party’s attack on the Mahanaga. 
newspaper office and the journal isli 
who had participated in a morcha to prot 
est that attack. With his party’s edifici 
I’^rumbling in its silver Jubilee year, i 
looks like it is going to be.a long winte 
of discontent for the tiger. •. 

Nam i tt KHmiiu^Boaibay 
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Fencing the frontier 


The smuggling of guns and narcotics declines in Punjab 


I n ihe 12 years of insurgency in 
Punjab, the state’s 554-km 
international border with Pakistan 
has often played a vital role. U has 
always b^ an easily infiltraled 
boundary on the international narcotic 
route, providing militants with an easy 
access to Pakistan, encouraging 
smuggling of arms, ammunition and 
large consignments of gold. 

So when the Indian government 
announced its decision to fence a section 
of the country's troubled north-western 
border, the plan met with a lot of 
scepficism. Andjiot without reason. It 
was felt that smuggling and the 'human' 
traffic across the western frontier would 
not cease even if a 356-km-long fence 
was to be put up. 

And border officials sQon realised, 
fencing the Punjab sector alone would 
not suffice. With fencing came about a 
new regimen in vigilance procedures. 
Which meant flood lights along the 
entire stretch, electric current in the wire 
throughout the night, night curfew 
withing 500 metres of the border, 
day-night observation posts and 
24-hour patrolling. 

"OnOe wc adopted stringent 
measures, the .scene has improved 
immensely. There has been a steep fall 
in the smuggling of arms in the first 
place. Secondly, emssing over from this 
border for anyone is almost impossible." 
says S.N. Mishra, additional director 
general of police (DGP), Border 
Security Force (BSF). 

The new stringency in border 
surveillance has alr^y brought about 
encouraging results. This year the BSF 
has seized a total of 10,471 gold 
biscuits, worth over Rs 6.32 crores in the 
market, and weapons worth Rs SI lakhs. 

However, the recent decline in 
smuggling and militant tKtivities along 
the border are no indication that the 
extremists are facing an amts shortage: 
On the contrary, between an estimated 
five to seven thousands militants, there 
arc Qvertwo thmisand pieces of some of 
the mo.st modem and sophisticated 
weaponry AK-47. AK-97, AK-110, 

: rocket launched apd other small arms. 

Nevertheless, the Punjab border is 
bwtming a difficult .bahriCT. Both 


militants and smugglers have now 
changed their modus operandi and their 
area of operation. And gold biscuits 
seems to have replaced heroin and 
Kalashnikovs as the hottest contraband. 
"They seem to be using human beings as 
‘cargo’. Mostly well to do and 
respectable looking elderly people are 
trained to conceal at • lea.st ten gold 
bi.scuits in their private parts. Each is 
worth 4.5 lakhs," says S.P. Sriva.stava, 


scene of action has now shifted to the 
Jammu sector of the Irtdo-Pafct$taiu 
border. While seizures and the revenue 
earned by disposing of the contraj^nd 
goods are on the decline in the Punjab'' 
sector — there were as many as 595 
cases in 1988 as against 374 cases in 
1990 — the seizures in the Jammu 
sector have been on an alarming rise. In. 
April and August, the seizures of gold 
and narcotics were worth Rs 16 crores 



Bontor fMic* In PimkiiK a difficult croMtaig 
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collector of cu.stom.s. Punjab. A number 
of Chinese-made guns have al.so been 
recovered from women travelling on the 
Samjhauta Express between Amrit.sar 
'and Pakistan. 

According to customs officials, the 



and Rs 5 crores respectively. 

Some steps were being taken to 
tighten control on * Ihe borders. 
,Sriva.stava says that apart from using 
additional X-ray machines, the customs 
staff was being trained in the use of fire 
arms, provided with sniffer-dog squads, 
enhanced ex-gratia grants for staffers 
killed on duty and bullct-pnx)f jackets. 
The government may even sanction 
bullcl-pr(X)f vehicles for border guards. 

But the Punjab border still remains a 
vulnerable frontier. DGP Mishra 
candidly admits that "it has been made 
very, very difficult for militants as well 
as smugglers." He has recommended 
fencing the remaining 198-km stretch, 
nevertheless. "We have covered nalas 
and rocky areas with hoobie traps," adds 
Mishra. But in spite of these measures 
border-jurriping has not stopped 
altogetlwr. The torrent has only Iwen 
reduced K) a temporary trickle. • 

R. Ummm/MmHttmr 









Crowd-puller 

One of the very few 
Brahma temples 
(above) is in 
Pushkar but it is 
the camel fair that 
the town is best 
known for. The 
event brings in 
tourists from all 
over the world and 
the desert township 
becomes a blaze of 
icolour 








Crowds, camels and colour at the 
annualfair 


F 


I ull moon over Pushkar. In the week 
preceding the Kartik Pumima in autumn, this small 
town in Rajasthan bursts into life in time for its annual 
cattle and camel fair. 

About a hundred thousand camels are sold every 
year, and here in Pushkar, they stand in rows stretching 
from sand dune to sand dune. 

In the centre of the town is a lake, and alongside it, a 
temple of Brahma, the Creator. There are a series of 
ghats leading down to the lake where pilgrims throng 
for their holy dip. 

The main fair grounds are the scene of entertainment; 
for children, giant wheels and circus acts; for the rest of 
the colourful crowd, dances by banjarans to the 
haunting music of sarangis. 

The western tourist presence is strongly evident at 
this annual event, and the town sports shops selling 
mineral water, spaghetti 'recommended by Italians’ 
and Chinese food. But it is the French who most 
represent the ‘white man’ here. Pushkar evokes for the 
Frenchman memories of Algeria; the desert and the 
colour, and so familiar is the language in this comer of 
the world that it is not unusual for children to softly say 
"Merci beaucoup" when presented with sweets. 

A man in charge of camel rides flaunts Ray Ban 
sun-glasses along with his traditional turban and dhoti, 
and prcrfTers a card which reads 'Ram’s Camel Taxi 
Service’. 

When a girl twirls before the camera and asks for 
baksheesh in return for having her picture taken, you 
realise how blase Pushkar has grown about its 
traditional charm. 

Thou^ that docs not detract from it The encbtoted 
; week jOf the me/a remains as it was, transfmtning die 
‘ sleqiy townshipfnto a desert fairyland. 
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Dancing on the sands 


Music is a constant at Pushkar. Gypsies twirl to the 
tune of the sarangi and the brilliance of Rajasthani 
costumes is matched by the vigour of their steps 

TmMtmtdpMagmphK Mthi Hal 
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CARRY ON, DOCTOR 

An Asian heads the biggest private hospital in the UK 


i t’s visited by royalty and film stars, 
the Rolling Stones and well-heeled 
men and women from Britain’s 
industrial and financial world. The rest 
walking the corridors of the luxurious 
Cromwell Hospital in London's Ken¬ 
sington area have medical insurance to 


ed equipment, Cromwell will be placed 
on the map of the top hospitals in Europe. 

"With 1992 and the common Euro¬ 
pean market approaching, we would 
like to .see Cromwell become the best pri¬ 
vate hospital in Europe," Hameed told 
Sunday An MBBS f^rom Lucknow 



cover the costs of any treatment they 
might require. 

For Asian doctors in Britain, the 
climb^ip the medical ladder is tough. So 
when ^cklKJw-boni Dr Khaiid Haroe- 
ed was appointed chief executive of the 
Cromsyell Hospital, it was no small 
triumph. Hamei^ not only tot>k over, he 
turned the hospitaforound in less than a 
year. Now out of the red, the money, 
iny.es.MiNi ht some of the most .sophisticat¬ 


University, Hameed began work in 
King George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow. He came to Britain in 1968 
and after successful stints at University 
College hospitals, Hameed moved to the 
private-sector, in June 1990, he was 
appointed to the board of Cromwell Hos¬ 
pital, whose chief executive h^ eventual¬ 
ly became. 

“When I took over, the hospital was in 
a terrible financial mess," said Hameed. 




" We went to work immediately, reduc¬ 
ing the expenditure without compromis¬ 
ing patient care, and put the hospital on a 
firm footing." 

The Cromwell has recently spent ovei 
two million pounds on a high-powered 
computer system, about half a million 
on upgrading the cardiac catheter labora¬ 
tory and acquired a new .scanner. The 
l5()-bed hospital was the first private 
hospital to establish an in vitro fertilisa¬ 
tion clinic in London and has hcIpecMn 
over 500 pregnancies to date. * 

Hameed is practical about private 
care and says it’s wrong to think that 
Cromwell caters only to the rich. "Many 
of our patients have health insurance 
which covers the cost." He doesn’t 
believe, he says, in the "cradle- 
to-the-grave care" expected of a welfare 
state. Technology, for one, has become 
much too expensive, he feels, and 
pei>ple would do well to invest more in 
private medical insurance. "It’s probab¬ 
ly less than the amount they spend on 
their cars." 

As an Asian working in the country 
for the past 22 years, does Hameed have 
any complaints about racial haras¬ 
sment? "I’ve never been discriminated 
against," he .says, adding however, " an 
Asian may have to work twice as hard to 
pn»ve himself." 

Admitting that at the very top level of 
consultancy in the UK there are few Asi¬ 
ans, he says that is only a natural result 
of the pyramid getting smaller at the top, 
anyway, for everyone. "I think all the 
propaganda and complaints from Asian 
doctors here is a lot of hot air,” says 
Hameed with conviction, "it is not easy 
even for an Engl ishman to reach the top," 

Hameed is now taking a team of d^-' 
tors to conferences in New Delhi and 
Bombay to compare at^vances in medici¬ 
ne. "As a person bom and bred in India, 1 
feel that ( hav* a moral duly to those in 
that country," he explains. 

He looks forward to telling his copn- 
terparts in the subcontinent thtP as an 
Indian at the head of the biggest priv^ 
hospital in Britain, he is ready to do the 
best he can -r- for jhem, and for, the 
worldof medicine at large. • 








TOURISM 


Now, real estate 
for tourism 


Maharashtra unveils a new scheme,hut the usual doubts persist 


Push (may the plate ^(/'chola-bhatura. 
Trash the katori of puri-bhajce. For(>et 
that you ever ate masala dosa with a 
stale stuffing. Say hello to home-food: 
bhakar-zunka. Kanda-lasoon chutnev 
Puran-po*i. Sen’ed in .’•tyle. Sers'ed hot. 
Served cheap. 


T hat's if the Maharashtra Tt)urism 
Development Corporation 

(MTDC) succeeds with its plans to 
set up a network ot privately-sponsored 
small hotels in the state. It's doing its 
best to woo entrepreneurs “with smart 
advertising, concessions, infrastructural 
support and so on. And 


Mehta, MT[X"s 


managing director, hope,s 


to succeed 


All over the world, 


tourism IS in the hands of 


the private sector," he 


says. Wc don t have that 


much money to put into 


tourist promotion. This 


isn't like any other busi 


ness. You have to think of 


communications, roads 


and transport. Good 


hotel.s.cater to all kinds of 


prospective tourists. It s 


more capital-intensive 


Do you think govern 


ment has that kind of 


money 


It $ thinking like this 


that led MTDC to 


approach Rhizic, an ad 


agency, to create a suita 


ble advertisment to lure 


entrepreneurs. Executed 
in bold yellow and tur 


quoise blue, the visual 


shows a beach and the 


copy reads; "To a tourist. 


it’s a peaceful stretch of 


beach. To an entrepre 


neur, it’s a place in the 


! Ii IS. Consiocrhow the MTDC" is bend¬ 
ing over backwards: 

■ It promises businessmen a liberal 
land policy with Ilexible land leasing 
options for 60 years 

■ Assistance will be gi\ cn with feasibi¬ 
lity reports. 

■ It’ll help with the basic necessities. 

■ And sell electricity and water at cut- 
prices and also give sales-tax 
concessions. 

All this may delight a land shark. A 
case may also be built that the MTIXT’s 



scheme is actually designed for a few to 
make a real-estate killing. And already, 
there are suggestions that the whole 
thing IS nothing more than a scam 
dreamt up by Suresh Katmadi, the Sha- 
rad Pawar crony who functions as the 
.Svcngali of MTDC. Anti-Pawar mem¬ 
bers of the Congress(l) in the state, alle¬ 
ge that the former chief minister (aided 
iind abetted by Kalmadi) is up to his 
favourite pastime of finding innovative 
methods of making money out of real 
estate. But the MTDC denies that there 
is any room for abuse. "We’re very care¬ 
fully screening the prospective develo¬ 
pers." says Mehta. "We 
want to discourage ele¬ 
ments who are only inter¬ 
ested in grabbing land." 

One test, is previous 
experience in the hotel 
business, though there is 
some dispute as to how 
effective this test is. All 
37 restaurants aftliatcd to 
existing resorts, for 
instance, are owned by 
local hoteliers. A three- 
star htrtel has been com¬ 
missioned in Mathcran, a 
hill resort on the outskirts 
of Bombay. Again, this is 
being promoted by the 
Thackers group which 
owns' the Rugby chain of 
small hotels. 

Thackers have put up 
Rs three crores for the pro¬ 
ject and are also paying a 
monthly rent of Rs three 
jakhs. MTDC has used 
these monies to increase, 
•the capacity of a second 
.hotel from 48 to 190 beds 
and to renovate it. 

It is ingenious financi¬ 
al deals like this, which 
are the key to MTDC's 

















































success." As a result of our new policies 
alone, at the cn J of the first year wc have 
created returns of Rs 62 lakhs," says 
Mehta. "At the end of M) years, we will 
have glossed Rs I.Wcrore.s., With litUe 
capital input and no staff expansion, it’s 
a linancially-attractive scheme." 

It's grandiose. Uk) 

M ore than 60 sites have been identifi¬ 
ed all over the state, for hotels and 
resorts. Water s|-K>rts will be available in 
.54 locations l-'ishing and assorted pas¬ 
sions can be satiated in ten lakes around 
Pune. Kolhapilr and Panchet in western 
Maharashtra. The Ajanta-fillora caves 
near Aurangabad, temples of Ramtek I 
and the battle-scarred forts of the Mara- 
thas will also be togged up for day 
tourists. 

"We are developing the masterplan 
for 20 years." declares Mehta with pride 
though others caution that Pawar and 
Kalinadi may not last that long. Ml'DC 
expects a mix of the budget and monied 
travellers to frequent the spots. So thc- 


ADVERTISING 



re's something for both. Five-star hotels 
will nudge fair-money inns. Classy 
cafeterias and utility stores on the main 
highways will network the huge Maha¬ 
rashtra tourist circuit. 

All this presents a picture quite like 
Haryana’s, with its several food- 
and-becr joints. The snacks arc decent 
and the place clean for weary travellers 
to rest their backs. It tw>k some money 
but plenty of bureaucratic muscle to fire 
the project. Maharashtra has an abundan¬ 
ce of both. Trouble is, there arc also too 
many sugar-daddies around. Some of 
them have a craving for cash, that shows 
up a 1 ,(XX) miles away in New Delhi. .So 
far, many of the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment’s schemes to introduce capitalism 
into development have been no more 
than an excuse for crony capitalism. 
And if the cronies jump into the busi¬ 
ness, they will make the MTDC scheme 
t(x> sweet to sell.* 

Dmvina OiM/Boinbmy 


Bull market 

Financial advertising proves to be a 
lucrative business 


A company hds decided to go public 
and sets up a meet inf; with a JJnancial 
adeerfisinf; agency. "So. bow much do 
we get hack?" the client ask.\ blunt I y. 
towards the end oj the consultation. The 
adman quotes a figure. 

"No. your competitor wv/i' offering us 
a better deal." The bid is increased. 

"Okay." .\a\s the husinesstnan. "Let 
us do one thing. "My niece is getting mar¬ 
ried. Mctyhe we can show the reception 
expenses under the head 'conferences'." 

"Noproblem." the agenev’s accounts 
chief nods. 

Ne.xt. a merchant hanker calls the ad 
agency. "So. you "re handling this 
account. I hope you haven’t forgotten 
me." He ha.sn't been. Another chunk of 
the agency's 15 per cent commission is 
gone. 


T his is the uncharitable picture 
painted by mainstream admen 
of financial advertising and 
the reason they give for not 
being into it. But the players 
themselves have ho qualms. Though the 
ad business may regard financial adverti¬ 
sing as a bastard child that nobody wants 
to own up to, the fact remains that ads 
that tout public issue.s, 
invite deposits and ask 
consumers to put their ~ — 

money away fora belter ,1 

day, .serve a useful pur- 1 1 fxiniXy 
pose in today’s business -I A 
environment. That alone, m M 
convinces those involved p'A 
in financial advertising 
that what they are doing 
is worthwhile. And of I S 

course, business is soa- Jf'jM I'S 
ring. And that takes care \ \ .2 
of many of the doubts. 1 g 


of the top five agencies for quite a f 
years now. Concept Communicatir 
was the breakaway formed in 1988, al 
Nirmal .Suehanli had some trouble w 
H.C. .Suehanli and his Pressman ad agt 
cy. Concept has handled over 100 pub 
issue.s, and since then, was on lop of i 
list for the first six months of the cum 
year. 

Clea Advertising, started in 1983, 
perhaps the most professional of thcA 
it grossed Rs 20 crores this year. Al 
much creative work goes into their ad: 

Mudra Financial and Corporate, 
division of Mudra Communications, b 
been able to create a niche for itself 
handling mega issues. It rang in 
register, about Rs nine crores this year 

B ut many still argue that fmanc 
advertising hasn’t matured. ' 
might have come of age in terms of b 
ling, but certainly not in terms ol profe 
sionalism or creativity," .says Niki 
Nehru, vice president, Hindustan Thor 
pson Associates (HTA). Achal Pai 
accounts director at Megacorp. agree 
"These agencies sqee/e the client, like 
lemon, off his resources and then di 
card him. This is not done in advert 














Sobhagya. one of the 
oldest in the business, set 
up shop in 1965. It had » 
billing of over Rs 25 cro¬ 
res, this financial year. 
With a networic of 12 offi¬ 
ces and a 300-strong 
staff, it has reqiained one 
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RAVINDRA 

SINGHVI 


"I can prove on 
paper that eveiy ad 
agency negotiates 
with the client, 
whether it be HTA or 
LIntas or anyone 
else" 



SlIDHIR 

SABHARWAL 


"Hthisissuchabad 
business, why have 
the so-called 
reputed ad 
agencies also tried 
to get into it?" 



PRAVIN KUMAR 
CUADHA 


"We go only for the 
Mg and preMigious 
issues. The worii is 
more professional, 
as the clients know 
what they want" 


sing. Others relate words 
like kickbacks, discount¬ 
ing and undercutting 
with financial advertis¬ 
ing agencies. 

These comments 
aren't well received, 

'T can prove on paper 
that every ad agency 
negotiates with the client, 
whether it be UTA or Lin- 
tas or anyone else," rages 
Ravindra Singhvi, mana¬ 
ging director of Sobha- 
gya. "I have not come 
across a single agency 
which gets paid totally 
for its creative work. It is 
an accepted trade practi¬ 
ce in advertising. In fact, 
it is less prevalent in 
financial advertising 
because there is less com¬ 
petition here." 

Sudhir Sabharwal, regional director 
of Concept Communications, echoes 
that view. "If this is such a b’ad business, 
why have the so-called reputed ad agenc¬ 
ies also tried to get into it?” he asks 
"HTA started Fortune, but what came of 
It? What happened to Lintas’ financial 
ads ’They all failed. Why ’ Because they 
didn’t have the infrastructure. They did¬ 
n’t have people who understorxl the 
pul.se of the eapital market. 

A nd knowledge has paid off handso¬ 
mely. Big — and fast—monies are 
to be made in financial advertising. 
Even the likes of HTA or Everest would 


dclerioaRs50lakhs.iceoiint Buta.Sob- 
hagya or Clea could generate this hilling 
even on a small issue, in a matlerol ihrec 
months. Now. with the credit crunch and 
steep interest rales, more and more eom- 
panies are boirowmg money from the 
public .So, too. banks and mutual lunds 
This has left almost all the financial ad 
agencies overloaded with w-ork Some 
have even taken to refusing small clients. 

"We are very selective." boasts Pra- 
vin Kumar Chadha, a manager with 
Clea Advertising "We go only for the 
big and prestigious issues. The work is 
more prolessional as the clients know 
what they want" 

Mudra Communica¬ 
tions’ financial,division 
also romances the blcKk- 
blusters It all began at 
home with Reliance 
Industries. "We have 
now come to specialise in 
inegii issues," says 
Madhukar Kamath, 
Mudra .s vice president, 
with pride. "We also start¬ 
ed to brand the issues 
(remember RPL Khaza- 
na. Apollo .Swarnaganga 
and L&T Vision?) and to 
market them as prcxlucts. 
The branding part is. of 
course, much misused 
now. Other have picked it 
up." 

This isn’t surpnsing. 
The incentive to create, to 
be original, is limited in 


financial ad copy. Only 
five percent of the capital 
sought to be rai,sed, can 
be used for promotional 
activities. Of this, insi¬ 
ders say, only about two 
per cent goes in for pure 
advertising. The agency 
has to manage a horde of 
other things like broker's 
conference, press confe¬ 
rence. exhibitions, audio¬ 
visuals, brochures, post¬ 
ers and what have you. 

So the concept of ad as 
art, gets its bottoms 
kniKked out in the skin- 
and-bone affair of issue¬ 
selling. .Says I3ennis 
Joseph, creative director 
at HTA. "These agencies 
basically do a cut- 
and-paste job. After all, 
what do you have to put 
out’ Highlights ol the jssue’’ 
Names ol the bunkers and briK'hures and 
the date of issue-closing. Megacorp’s 
Sudhir Lai is more charitable. "While in 
Clarion, I remember our financial ads 
were highly creative." he says, "May be. 
there are so many public issues now. that 
creativity is not given importance. 

These agencies are also restrained by 
the numerous guidelines of .Securities 
and Exchange Board of India (SHBI). 
Overused words like ‘pioneers’, ‘mar¬ 
ket leader’ and ‘brightest prospects' arc 
banned now. Rather, ads must compulso¬ 
rily mention the risk factor involved in 
investing in an issue. Also, only what is 
mentioned in the company prospectus 
can be used in the ads, nothing else. 

All these steps are anneal at protect¬ 
ing the investor. 

A bigger, yet blacker cloud looms on 
the hori/on. Some in the ad industry 
actually forseea ban on financial adverti¬ 
sing, like in the West. Even if such fears 
are premature, new technologies arc 
Coming, that could reduce the imponan- 
ce of financial ads. Plans are underway, 
for instance, to set up an over- 
the-counter (OTC) network, which 
might start functioning from this month 
The OTC is conceived to counter the 
time and energy wasted on taking out a 
public i.ssue. Under the system, the OTC 
dealer sitting behind a computer termi¬ 
nal can trade shares for the investor. If 
successlul, the OTC system can deter 
financial advertising considerably.* 

MiBh Padnumablum/N»w DmUil 
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AIRLINhS 

Go,flyakite 

Air India drives hi^h-yieldpassengers away in 
the crucial Calcutta market 


T he List three managinj: direc- 
tois ot Air India have always 
hragfied abmit running a world 
class airline that Indians can be 
proud ol. During Rajan 
Jetley's tenure, the airline's Club Class 
w.is ujigiaded to a newly -styled Sun Kxe- 
cuti\e Class and new premium w hiskies 
and menus v^ere introduced in First 
Class. Jetley's successor tthough he was 
never conl'irmed) Subhash Cnipte spoke 
about attracting high-yield ir.iftic — 
airline largon lor l-irsi and Business 
Class passengers who pay far mine lor 
seats than those in Fconomy and thus, 
contribute substantially to prolits. And 
now. Yogi Deveshwar and his mentor, 
Madhav Rao Scindia are once again talk¬ 
ing about elevating levels ol service to 
altiact discerning passengers 

riie rhetoric contrasts dramatically 


with the reality The sad truth is that m a 
crucial market, higli-yield passengers 
are actually u/oi/iie nuny Irom Air 
India In Calcutla, where some of Indi¬ 
a's richesi men and most high-profile 
corporate heads are based, there is a rush 
away from the .inline Though Air India 
heails spout pious platitudes about high- 
yield trallic. Ill Calcuiia at least, the airli¬ 
ne’s executives arc engaged in actively 
driv mg them away 

Many big spending, high-nymg busi¬ 
nessmen concede that the airline’s inf¬ 
light service in I iisi Class has improved 
Yet. lew — if any —travel Air India out 
ol choice The reason is simple enough 
To ihe iradilional ciiiieisms about lliglil 
delays, add anoihei one for the Calcutta 
region' the worst ground service in the 
world. (See h(>\) 

Nor does it help Ihe airline, lhal rela- 





The Air India office in Calcutta: unhelpful a 

lions with the travel liade have plummet- 
edtolheii lowestebbunderf.’ecil D'Mcl- 
lo. Air India’s manager lor the eastern 
region Most high-lliers leave it to their 


What they fly ■ r i\'(' IrcifiK’iif travellers from ('aleiitta on Air India and the rest 



MANII 

Cfihabria 

Cluiiriiuiit. niinl(>i> 
(imlShaw Wtillai <• 


AIRLINES FLOWN: 


______J"Swissair 

and British Airways." 


AIR INDIA? 


choice.* 


"Not if I have a 


REMARKS: 


I'No, nobody from 
Air India has even bothered to 
try and persuade me to use 
their flights * 





Deepak 

KHAITAN 

President tnJwn 
C 'ImihIh'i III 
Cimuni'ne 


“British 


AIR INDIA? 


"Noway." 


REMARKS: 


rwhat I don’t like, 
is the way Air India treats you 
on the ground: ticketing, 
checking-in etc. And. they’ve 
never bothered to persuade 
me otherwise.’ 



Sanjiv 

Goenka 

/)/m Kn. 
RPG fiidiip 


AIRLINES FLOWN: 


"British 


Airways." 


AIR INDIA? 


"Never.' 


REMARKS: 


_"i Wish there were 

direct British Airways flights 
out of Calcutta, as Air India 
clearly has no interest in 
servicing this sector,* 
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ren rude to high-yield passengers 


travel ajicneies to do their ticketing and 
request agents to offer them a choice ol 
flights. Almost without exception, C’al- 
cutta's top travel agents will not recom¬ 


mend Air India. Few will dare issue a tra¬ 
vel dixument on Air India. And nearly 
all will advise their clients to give Air 
India amiss. 

Faced with a crisis of this magnitude, 
most airlines would retaliate by stepping 
up their own sales activity. Air India has 
done just the opposite. .Staff at its 

C’howringhcc headquarters-from 

D’Mello downwards-arc unhelpful 

and even rude to high-yield passengers. 

During Jetley's time, the airline had 
courted high-yicld clients by sending 
the then manager, the highly regarded 
V. Mam luound to personally persuade 
them to try Air India It had given away 
free First Class tickets and ser\ ice had 
Ix’comc personalised For instance, 
when Russi Minly, Tata Steel's high- 
profile chainnan was persuaded to tra- 
\el Air India, the airline made an efiort 
to personalise its response to his needs. 
When It discovered that he was going to 
be on an Air India flight on his birthday, 
it surpnsed him, 35,fM)0 feet up in the 
air, with a cake and a bottle of vintage 
champagne. 

Others such as Rajive Kaul of Nation¬ 
al Insulated Cable Company (NICCO), 
hail given Air India a miss till Jelley per¬ 
suaded them to try the airline. Says 
Kaul, "I was pleasantly surprised by the 
quality ol in-llight service and the on-ti- 



RamRay 

Chief c\ec Hlive. 
Re\ponse hidia 
^ Private Liniiled 


AIRLINES FLOWN: 


or Thai." 


Singapore 


AIR INDIA? 


choice." 


REMARKS; 


'Not if I have a 


have flown Air 
India in the past and I feel 
warmly towards the airline, but 
not once has anybody from Air 
India contacted me ortried to 
persuade me to try their 
services: Air India's lack of 
interest in this region borders 
bfidishtterest'' 



CUSHROW 

Irani 

Managing direi tor. 
The Statesman 


AIRLINES FLOWN: 


_"Swissair 

whenever possible." 

|^mU|ij|^''Not now, but I was 
a regular in the old days." 


REMARKS: 


I Still have 
oodwill towards Air India, 
ecently, Iflewitfrom 
Bangkok to Calcutta and was 
pleasantly surprised by how 
good it was. But nobody from 
Air India has contacted me or 
tried to get me to % Air India 
agswn.' 


me performance. Plus, Air India had the 
most convenient flights out of Delhi tc 
London." 

"Thanks to Rajan," recalls Kaul, "I 
became a regular Air India passenger. 
Yogi|Dcveshwarlhas made a gtxxl start 
But I do wish Air India would pay more 
attention toCalcutta." 

Most such efforts have come to 
naught though Kaul remains a fan of the 
airline’s in-flight service. Barely three 
years after that promotion. Air India's 
reputation with high-yield traffic is in tat¬ 
ters — only Acrollot is worst regarded. 
And sadly, the decline has been caused 
by no more than inept management and 
a commercial department that appears to 
have contempt for the geese that buy the 
golden tickets. 

M any regard the trouble with the tra¬ 
vel trade as the root of the pro¬ 
blem; others see it as a mere symptom of 
a much larger management failure. 

Most airlines court First Class traffic 
with the intensity of teenagers in love. 
The average First Class passenger pays 
around four times more than the fellt)w 
travelling m Economy on a discounted 
ticket. In return for this, he gets cham¬ 
pagne, caviar (sometimes) and a little 
more leg room. .Seen in purely financial 
terms, this is not a terribly gtx)d bargain. 

So, airlines make it up to First Class 
traffic by pampering passengers and 
allowing them to feel that the service is 
uniquely personalised. Moreover, 
because First Class passengers tend to 
be important people who change their 
travel plans at the drop of a share price, 
airlines allow them the kind of flexibili¬ 
ty that those travelling on cheaper 
tickets are denied. 

Air India is in the extraordinary pfisi- 
lion of doing all the things to pamper 
First Class passengers that cost money 
— serving .Sevruga caviar on most 
routes and Dorn Perignon champagne 
on the India-New York sector. But, it 
drives away this profitable traffic by fail¬ 
ing to do the things that come free. 

Says Asoke Purohit, a Calcutta travel 
agent. "British Airways, Swissair and 
other foreign airlines bend over backwar¬ 
ds to accumixlatc a passenger’s conve¬ 
nience. If a passenger with a Swis.sair 
ticket wants to travel on a day when 
there is no Swissair flight, not only will 
Swissair endorse his ticket to another 
airline, but it will also find him a seal on 
another carrier. Air India will insist that 
he changes his plans and refuses to 
endorse the ticket." 


SUNDAY 1S-^1 DramtWf 19S1 
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Incredibly, and in appareiii violation 
of the rules ol the International Air Tran¬ 
sport AssiK’iation (lA'l'A), Air India, 
Calcutta, refuses to endorse full-fare 
First Class tickets Nine times out ol ten. 
passengers reluse to submit to this kind 
of shoddy bullying, rcliind their Air 
India tickets and buy fresh tickets on 
more piofessionally-managcd carriers 
And they ne\er buy Air India tickets 
evei again 

Conset|ucntly. travel agencies have ;i 
two-tier policy. They are willing to deal 
with Air India on cheap tickets lor such 
populai routes as the Gulf, where the 
airline has the most flights But they 
advice passengers buying Business 
Class and First Class tickets, to look 
elsewhere Nevertheless, such is Air 
India's clout because of its hold on the 
cheap ticket market, that all the travel 
agents interviewed lor this story request¬ 
ed anonymity 

"It IS like this." says the head ol a pre- 


At present, the status quo 
seems likely to endure. 
Businessmen will give Air 
India a miss. Travel 
agents will use it as a cattle 
boat for cheap traffic. 
And the airline itself 
doesn’t appear to give a 
damn 


stigunis Calcutta agency. "Air India 
takes us lor granted and the moment 
O' Mello feels w e arc stepping out of line 
or damaging his career, the airline com¬ 
es down on us like u tonne of biicks Nor 
is there any attempt to cultivate us Last 
year, we did Rs 7() lakhs woilh of busi¬ 
ness with British Airways and Rs one 
crore with Air India. The British Air¬ 
ways manager Hew down jiersonally to 
Calcutta to thank us and give us a cita¬ 
tion. D'Mello. on the other hand, want¬ 
ed to know why only Rs one crore of our 
Rs four crores business was done 
through Air India. I have stopped push¬ 
ing .Air India since that encounter." 

Predictably, D'Mcllo denies the alle¬ 
gations though St NOAY has indepen- 
dantly substantiated the charges relating 
to Air India's unwillingness to endorse 
full fare First Class tickets. "The travel 
agents are just sensationalising." he says 
confidently. "You'll find that Singapore 


MDs Of Air India 


Empty boasts of a world class 
airline? 



RAIANjEn.EY 


During R^|an Jetley's tenure, the 
airline’s Club Class was 
upgraded to a newly-styled Sun 
Executive Class and new 
premium whiskies and menus 
were introduced in First Ciass 



SUBHASH GUPTE 


Jetley’s successor, (though he 
was never confirm^) Subhash 
Oupte spoke about attracting 
high-yield traffic—airline jargon 
for First and Business Ciass 
passengers who pay far more for 
seats than those In Economy and 
thus contribute substantially to 
profits 


YOGI DEVESHWAR 

And now, Yogi Daveshwar and 
Ms mentor, Madhav Rao Scindia 
are once again talking about 
elevating levels of service to 
attract discerning passengers 


Airlines are even more difficull than wc 
arc, in such cases." 

What he does not say i.s that Singa¬ 
pore Airlines continues to attract more 
and more high-yield traffic out of Calcut¬ 
ta while Air India's business has been 
slumping since he look over. The airline 
will not disclose figures ol sales, but 
internally, there is talk ol a 40 per cent 
drop, though creative accounting can be 
employed to dress this up on the balance 
sheet 

It IS also true, that Air India has curtai¬ 
led Its flights to Calcutta by .‘'0 per cent 
over the last four years, claiming that the 
sector IS not profitable. At present, it ope¬ 
rates just one international service: a 
747 flight from Bombay to Tokyo and 
back through C.'alcutia and Bangkok. 
And it has one Airbus domestic service 
that flics in from Delhi and goes on to 
Bombay. 

Kven these services are believed U) be 
loss-making The high-yield traffic out 
of Calcutta, prefers to fly Indian Airlines 
to Bombay or Delhi and take an interna¬ 
tional llight on another airline. The top 
Calcutta businessmen Si noav contact¬ 
ed lor this story (were all catego¬ 
rical that they would not fly Air India if 
thev could help it Moic damaging still, 
was the revelation that nobody Irom An 
India'sCalcutta office had even attempt¬ 
ed to persuade them to change their 
minds. 

At present, the status quo seems like¬ 
ly to endure. Businessmen will give Air 
India a miss Travel agents will use it as 
a cattle boat for cheap traffic. And the 
airline itself doesn't appear to give a 
damn It is believed to have given up on 
Calcutta, regarding it as a punishment 
posting for incompetent executives. 
And It IS content to let a crucial high- 
yield market treat it on par with Aeroflot. 

Both .Scindia and Deveshwar have tal¬ 
ked big about their plans for Air India, 
though so fai the rhetoric has yet to be 
backed up by any action, not even a 
management reshuffle. As the Calcutta 
market is reconciled to being ignored by 
the national carrier, the First Class pas¬ 
sengers St NDAY spoke to for this story, 
had only one question: if Air India 
doesn’t waill to service Calcutta, then- 
why does it object to Briti.sh Airways'" 
plans to operate a Calcutta-London 
flight'.’ 

Surely, if Air India dropped its objec¬ 
tions, it would please everyone — Bri¬ 
tish Airways, the high-yield passengers 
and perhaps, D’Mello himself.* 

Nabmnita Dutt/Cafciitta 
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TRADE UNIONS 

Striking a chord 


The greying of Indian trade unionism 


O n ihc dawn of 29 Novem¬ 
ber. an eerie silence as 
(hick as the mid-winter 
mist enveloped the various 
industrial belts all over the 
country. Thirteen million workers woke 
up late and ignored the early morning 
factory sirens. At half-past noon, bosses 
of the All India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC), Centre for Indian Trade 
Unions (CITU), Hind Ma/cdoor Sabha 
(HMS) and Trade Union Coordination 
Centre (Tl ICC) la/ed around in the after¬ 
noon sun, euphoric. 

They have reason to be. While the 
nationwide industrial strike was total in 
the three states of West Bengal, Bihar 
and Kerala, it was partial^ to near- 
complete in the rest of the country. 
There was overwhelming response from 
the public sector employees. Air and 
bank services were fully disrupted. Ope¬ 
rations of the railways and state trans¬ 
port buses were affecteil in places. But 
the most encouraging news was (hat 35 
lakh employees of the various state 
governments didn't attend work. 

However, that same evening. P.A. 
Sangma, the junior labour minister, sum¬ 
marily dismissed the strike as a failure. 
In defence, he had a long list drawn up. 
At any rate, the four national trade 
unions had neither aimed for nor expect¬ 
ed a total strike. All they set out to do 
was to forewarn the authority of the long 
and bIcKxfy battle ahead. To that extent, 
they had scored. 

The 29 November event seems to be a 
watershed in the history of Indian trade 
unionism as opposed to the .Seventies 
and Eighties, when workers resorted to 
violence—c.speeially in the communist- 
ruled states. In contrast, the issues that 
dominate the unions now, are more 
fundamental. 

Today, unions are faced with over¬ 
whelming existential matters. These are: 

■ Ensure job security for public sector 
employees. 

■ Prevent privatisation of government- 
owned units. 


■ Fight an exit policy that might case 
up lay-offs. 

■ Resist the rollback of the state from 
industry. 

■ Ensure that the course to future 
employment is kept open. 

•Since Manmohan Singh's refonn pro¬ 
gramme challenges all these aspirations, 
trade unions are, for the first time, faced 
with subjects which go beyond the wor¬ 


kers' immedijite demands. .So. mobilista- 
ion becomes that much more difficult 
The war, as it were, is no more against 
individual managements but against the 
state itself. 

But one should take a Ux>k at the com¬ 
position of the unions participating in 
the recent strike. T wo of the most popula¬ 
ted unions — the Congress(l)-backcd 
Indian National Trade Union Ctingress 
(INTUC) and the BJP-supported Bharat 
Mazdoor .Sangh (BMS) — had opted 
out. Tins shows that the workers arc yet 
to recogni.se that the "dangers" in the 
new economic policies arc cx>mmon to 
them all. They arc still split on ideologi¬ 
cal lines. 


This partly explains the continuing 
rift between AITUC and CITU. AITUC 
is sponsored by the Communist Party of 
India (CPI) and CITU by the Commun¬ 
ist Party of India (Marxists) or (he 
CPI(M). "Twice before." says Homi 
Daji. general secretary of AITUC, "we 
had proposed merger with CITU from 
our official platform. Even this moment, 
1 invite them for a merger with AITUC. 
Om only condition is to democratise the 
union and give space to all opinion 
groups." 


This isn’t well-rcccivcd by the 
CPI(M). "When the two unions split," 
says Nirrnal Chatterjee, the veteran 
CPI(M) MP, 'CITU was a minority 
group. The onus of accommodating 
minority opinions initially lay with 
AITUC. Now they can't turn around and 
blame us for being autocratic." 

Chatterjee fears that haste will beget a 
patchy unity. "Unity.' he says, "can’t be 
achieved by bartering the posts of secre¬ 
taries and presidents." Somnath Chatter¬ 
jee. his vocal colleague from West 
Bengal, is yet to cut throat in his denoue¬ 
ment. "There’s no need for a merger 
now." he remarks. "It is enough that the 
two trade unitins arc working in cogniz- 
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ance under the national campaign 
committee " 

But IS It enough' And where does this 
leave the Congress-controlled INTUC? 
In the w(X)ds. really. 

T txlay. the INTUC stands compromis¬ 
ed and Its leadership, bewildered. 
Between balancing interests of the trade 
union and the political party in power at 
the Centre, C. Ramanujam, the INTUC 
president, finds his base shrinking. This 
explains his diffidence in answering 
Sunday’s questions. 

He began by confessing that he didn’t 
know ol any exit policy, nor would reco¬ 
gnise one that led to retrenchment. "The 
national renewal fund as mooted by the 
government, should nut just be a rehabi¬ 
litation fund It should include provi¬ 
sions for redeployment as well," he said 
to the cheer of workers. 



"W« don't atfirM to 
rofOrringtho sick PSUsto 
tho BIFR. Thoy should not bo 
Mllod^butcurod" 


But in the next breath, he defended 
the reforms in a quite anti-worker spiel. 
"The changes worldwide," he said, "had 
made it evident that one model of econo¬ 
my had failed to deliver. Even the Indian 
system was generating surplus labour. 
Whatever the Russian ccomony suffe¬ 
red. West Bengal has suffered in India." 

Continued Ramanujam: "West 

Bengal has the largest number of sick 
units. Ninety-eight per cent of the man- 
days lost are due to lockouts out of 
which more than half arc disguised clo¬ 
sures. Eighily-three public sector units 
arc making losses. The impact on the 
exchequer is phenomenal. Wc can’t con¬ 
tinue to remain in this rut." 


However, one sentence later, donning 
the mantle of the tough union bossman. 
Ramanujam claimed almost disinge¬ 
nuously, "Wc don’t agree to referring 
the sick PSUs to the Bureau for Industri¬ 
al and Financial Restructuring (BIFR). 
They should not be killed, but cured. I 
also object to disinvestment of PSU sha¬ 
res among the general public. It would 
be a wiser option to unload the shares 
among financial institutions." 

■Such verbal calisthenics has left the 
more instructed INTUC members cold. 
They were first dismayed when INTUC 
went back on its decision to participate 
in the strike. Its explanations didn’t satis¬ 
fy. And what were they? 

Ramanujam and Co. informed the 
workers that it would be better to give a 
chance to the tripartite committee which 
had government, industry and labour 
representatives. And. only if this failed. 



"Tha onus of accomodating 
minority opiniona Initially 
lay with AITUC. Now they 
can’t turn around and Marne 
us for being autocratic” 

should members rc.sort to a strike. In 
Ramanujam's words: "The strike was a 
premature step. A blunder. The threat to 
strike, should have been used as a last 
resort. Now, when the need actually ari¬ 
ses, It would be difficult to mobilise ano¬ 
ther strike." 

This might be true. But the workers 
couldn't care less. Insiders reveal that 
they have turned restless. They refuse to 
wait for the outcome of the tripartite 
panel. Unless the leadership intercedes 
— with some radical resolves — there's 
a chance that INTUC could split. 

Positive results from the panel could 
give Ramanujam and others a breather. 
But this doesn’t look like its happening. 


A con.sensus looks remote. More to the 
point, the government isn’t too keen on 
one. 

All this has unnerved the middle- 
level leadership in INTUC. The feeling 
is growing that they are being taken for a 
ride by both the government and the top 
INTUC leadership. In turn, they arc tak¬ 
ing this message to the cadres, Ramanu¬ 
jam and the others ar* handicapped too. 
They owe their position to the decision¬ 
makers in the Congress!I). And the trade 
union itscll. owes its pre-eminence to 
the parent party 

I t isn’t that the INTUC brass is blind to 
the brewing revolt. According to relia¬ 
ble sources in the organisation, Ramanu¬ 
jam had met Manniohan Singh after the 
introduction of the bill. He is believed tp 
have taken serious objection to it and* 
expressed his inability to contain the ris¬ 
ing discontent among cadres. Reports 
that INTUC workers had voluntarily par¬ 
ticipated in the strike, did not shock him. 
In the circumstances, it was only to be 
expected and the less noise made about 
It, the better. 

But such kid glove treatment may not 
work too long. An exodus is expected 
from INTUC to CITU. Nirmal Chatter- 
jee IS yet cautious- "INTUC workers are 
certainly being infiiicnced by CITU, but 
when and how the cxihIus would begin, 
is not known." M.K. Pandhe, secrettu^ 
general ol CITU, is less diplomatic: "At 
the lower level, the unity between CITU 
and INTUC workers is complete. This is 
evident from the success of the strikers 
in Gujarat and Maharashtra, where 
INTUC dominates." 

Clearly then, only CITU and AITUC 
have benefited from the strike. But even 
their victory is partial. Should they take 
recourse to militant route that brought 
them success and flak in the Seventies? 
That question bedevils union meetings. 
Some say yes to it and others, no. 

Nevertheless, the CITU leadership is 
aware that militant actions cannot by 
themselves produce magical results. 
Militancy had, in the past, alienated the 
middle class and hurt the cause of the 
trade union movement. The failure of 
the railway strjjce in 1974 and the Bom¬ 
bay textile strike in 1987 bears this out. 

So the attempt this time is to intellec- 
tualise the issues by presenting white 
papers and arranging conferences 
without, simultaneously, giving up the 
militant posture—as was demonstrated 
by the strike. • 
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■Brl^ 

prospects 

E xports are finally 

kwking up, especially in 
two areas which weren't 
supposed to: engineering 
goods and hundlooms. 

Engineering exports, in 
the past seven months, have 
risen by 40 per cent to Rs 
1.915 crores and handlooms, 
in the same period, by 51 per 
cent and over Rs 600 crores. 

Devaluation of the rupee 
has helped, of course. But 
more quantity of handloom, 
and at much better prices, 
have left the country. Again, 
the statistics for technical 
products could have been 
better, but for roadblocks 
like high interest rates, 
non-availability of freight 
containers, political 
uncertainties in .Soviet 
Russia, and .so on. 

The Engineering Export 
Promotion Council, of 
course, has to live with a 
daily crisis in the (ormer 
communist superpower But 
it wants the govenimenl to 
pull out stops everywhere 
else. This is not such a bad 
demand, considering that in 
the end, it is high-tech sales 
which really count. 

■Aid update 

T he World Bank has 
sanctioned two credits. $ 
500 million for structural 
adjustments and .$ 4<V) 
million for the proposed 
National Renewal Fund. The 
first carries an interest of 
7.72 per cent, to be paid back 
in 20 years. The second loan, 
coming from the 
International Development 
Agency, is interest-free and 
matures in 35 to 40 years. 

■ryre-ing 

mystory 

ho*s buying it? There 
are three suspects. 

And one of them has been 
buying shares of the sick 
Premier Tyres by the 


busloads. Early this year. 
Premier fetched Rs 80 in the 
Bombay SHkR Exchange. 
Last week, it reached up to 
an astonishing Rs 1,050. 

Whtycould be the 
mysterious purchaser? Dalai 
Street gossip reckons, it 
could be any of the three lyre 
biggies— Apollo, MRF or 
Ceat. MRF, lately, has 
cooled off. But the market 
says Apollo and Ceat arc still 
hot over the takeover. 


But this could be messy. 
Premier is with the Bureau 
for Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction (BIFR) and 
BIFR cannot move to 
dispose off Premier, because 
it's still to receive the 
rehabilitation rept>rt that the 
Indu.strial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of 
India (ICICI) was required 
t(r prepare. All very 
confusing and tangled in red 
tape. 


■Target fall 

T hat frown doesn’t quite 
become the usually 
unflappable K. 
Geethakrishnan. But then, 
the finance and revenue 
secretary has much to worry 
about: 

• The shortfall in customs 
revenue this year, could 
exceed Rs 3,5(X) crores. 

• Excise collection may go 
up (»nly by Rs I .(XX) crores • 
and not double that figure, 
which Manmohan .Singh had 
fixed. 


• Income lax accruals might 
not also cross the budget 
targets. 



Manmohan Siiigli: 
slaava4ng a saerat? 


Bad news, this. The 
ministry had hoped to plug 
the drop in custi>ms rev 'iiiic 
with an increase in excise 
collection. But the rise isn't 
much. It may yet drop. 
Production increased 
because companies had 
inventories. But now, the 
stores are drying up and the 
government hasn't ItHiscned 
the imptirt restrictions in 
tandem. Amidst all this, 
though, the finance minister 
still manages a nice smile. 
This has lead bureaucrats to 
think Manmohan Singh 
might have something up his 
sleeves. Given the hopeless 
situation, those sleeves 
better be long. • 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


'The SEBI takos a stand on Insiitor trading 

• 'Insider trading? Ah...goes on all the 
lime. Who cares?" Until yesterday, even 
big chaitered accountancy firms and 
well-known brokerage houses would say 
this, Now. they arc changing their tunc. 

Last week, the .Securities and Exchange 
Board of India (SEBI) brought out a draft 
law against insider trading. To say the proposals aren’t 
required, is to deny that any such thing goes on To 
contend that the proposed rules arc too stiff, is to mitigate 
the bucVanecring in the ring. 

So, stockbrokers hit upon an easy middle-way to stump 
SEBI. They said the contemplated legislation "may not be 
effective." One dealer clarified that the scheme depended 
too much on adjudication, which would be 
time-consuming. 

What isn't recognised, however, is that at least a 
beginning has been made. And its not bad, glitches and all. 
SEBI has sought a penalty equalling thrice the profit 
gained—or losses avoided—by insider trading, and 
rigorous imprisonment of a maximum of two years, or a 
fine of Rs five lakhs, or lioth. 

Only the Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) has, so far, 
taken the correct perspective. "Insider trading in India is 
quite rampant,". BSE's executive director, M.R. Mayya 
told an interviewer. "It has to be curbed. Any delay (in 
enforcing the law) is not conducive to investor's interest." 

And it isn't. 
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Seven years 
after 


The deadly effects of the Bhopal gas disaster 
are there for all to see 


very year, on .1 December. 
Bhopal comes to a standstill. 
It's not a bandh, but shopkee¬ 
pers and businessmen down 
then shutters m memory of 
those who perished alter mhahnjj the 
deadly MIC (Methyl Iso-Cynate) gas 
on the night ol 2/^ December, 1984. .Sil¬ 
ent proeessions ;ire taken out by those 
who survived one of the world s worst 
industi lal disasters to remind the authori¬ 
ties that the tragedy is far from over. 
There are thousands imrrc whv) arc dying 
a slow' and painful death every day. 

•Seven years later, the scene is quite 
the same. The entire city had come out 
on the streets, as one procession after 
another wound its way through the capi¬ 
tal tow n of Madliya Pradesh, finally con¬ 
verging at JP Nagar, bang opposite the 
killer Union Carbide plant. En route, the 


processionists stopped by at the gra¬ 
veyards and ereniatoriums to pay homa¬ 
ge to the dead 

The statue ol a burkha-elad woman 
trying to esea|>c with her two children 
bears mute testimony to the magnitude 
of the tragedy which hit Bhopal seven 
years back It seeks to remind every (per¬ 
son that thousands lost their lives only 
due to criminal negligence on the part of 
the giant multinational 

But despite the heavy odds, ihe will to 
survive is still evident among Ihe large 
numbei of victims. Take the ease of 
Lecia Bai, who lives in one of the slums 
adjoining the Union Carbide factory. 
She somehow managed to survive the 
gas leak, but her wiks began siKvn after 
Her husband died of respiratory disease 
three years ago and she is sulfering I'rom 
lenninal cancer Yet. Lcela Bai puts up a | 




stoic front "I know I am going to die but 
Union Carbide will have to pay for what 
they have done to the people of this city. 
We will fight Union Carbide and the 
government till our last breath." 

Leela Bai's voice is echoed by 
hundreds of other angry people in Bho¬ 
pal today All those who have lost their 


11 THE BHOPAL GAS TRAGEDY 


W htU luippcncil in ihc Inst sewn venrs 


2/3 Deceirtbar 1984: 

Poisonous Methyl Iso- 
cynate (MIC) gas leaks 
from the Union Carbide 
plant in Bhopal. 
Hundreds reported kill¬ 
ed and many more suffer 
gas poisoning. 

4 December 1984: The 

Madhya Pradesh 
government announces 
a judicial enquiry into the 
gas leak. 

7 December 1984: A 

case is filed against the 
Union Carbide Corpora¬ 
tion (UCC) by a private 
plaintiff in Virginia, USA. 

20 February 1988: The 

Government of India pro¬ 
mulgates the Bhopal 


Leakage Disaster (Pro¬ 
cessing of Claims) Ordin¬ 
ance— it became an Act 
on 29 March 1985. The 
Act gave exclusive right 
to the Government of 
India to represent the 
gas victims at all legal 
proceedings. 


Victims of MIC poisoning 



8 April 1988: A suit is fil¬ 
ed by the Government of 
India in the Southern Dis¬ 
trict Court of New York 
against the UCC seeking 
damages and compen¬ 
sation for the victims. 
Around this time, Ameri¬ 
can lawyers file some 
145 public interest litiga¬ 
tions in different federal 
courts of US against the 
multinational. 

12 May 1988: Justice 
John F. Keenan dismis¬ 
ses all cases of gas leak 
compensation pending 
in US courts ruling that 
only the courts in India 
had the jurisdiction to try 
such cases. 

8 Saptambar 1988: The 


Government of India 
files a compensation 
case against UCC for an 
unspecified amount in 
the court of district and 
sessions judge, Bhopal. 

17 Novambar 1986: The 

UCC files a counter¬ 
petition holding the Indi¬ 
an and the Bhopal 
governments responsi¬ 
ble for the tragedy. 

22 Novambar 1986: The 

government submits 
compensation claims 
amounting to Rs 3,900 
crores. 

17 Dacanriiar 1987: The 

district and sessions 
judge orders the UCC to 
pay interim compensa- 















j| On 3 December, 
Bhopal came to 
a standstill. 
Everyone 
watched as 
silent 

processionists 
went round the 
city to pay 
homage to the 
victims of the 
gas disaster 


near aral dear ones on the latelul nij’ht of 


2/3 Dceembcr. 1^84. Or have been mai¬ 
med loi life. And none of ihe \iciims 
ha\e so farbecn suitably compensated 
—not even alter seven years. 

T he statistics aie there foi all to see. 
According to Abdul Jabbar Khan of 


the Bhopal Gas Pecdit Mahila L'dyog 
Sangathan, the largest gas lelief organi¬ 
sation in the city, about 21.(K)0 jvople 
have died so lai — with one person 
dying c\ery day even now. He emphasi¬ 
ses. "The figures do not include those 
people above 50 who die, even it they 
are sias victims " Moieovci. there are 


9.(KX) pending applica'tions of people 
who claim that they have lost their lami- 
ly members in the tragedy. 

Yes. it could be an exaggeration, 
since the temptation of making quick 
money is very much there. But ol' the 
6,49.()(K) claimants for relief, only 
3.61,IJ(K) have been medically exami¬ 
ned. And. I.55.0(X1 have been declared 
as Itaving no effect of the gas and ano¬ 
ther l.T^.tXK) have been categorised as 
"temporarily injured but now healthy". 
That leaves only 33.(XK) people who the 
government feels have been truly affect¬ 
ed by the MIC leakage. That’s not the 
end lit the larce Out ol the 3 ^,(XX) fortun¬ 
ate people, only 40 have been placed in 
the T-'category — that is, they have 
been declared permanently disabled. 

But lake the case ol Oharam Pal. A 
c luiwkiddi at the Vishal Centre adjacent 
to the Carbide plant, he was gassed 
while on his way to dinner on 2 Decem¬ 
ber ‘S4. He survived but the MIC badly 
damaged his lungs Dharani Pal spent 
si\ yeais at the Shakir Ah Hospital and 
was even sent to the Patel Chest Institute 
m Delhi lor treatment. But that didn’t 
really help Today, Dharam Pal can haie- 
ly walk around, leave alone earn a 
living. Cnloriunatcly. he is not one of 
the 40 who have been certified perma¬ 
nently iniured by the government, des¬ 
pite doctors giving up all hopes ol his 
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that all compensation 
demands be quashed. 


tion within three months. 

18 January 1988: The 

UCC files a petition in the 
Madhya Pradesh High 
Court against the district 
court's order praying 


4 April 1988: The High 
Court brings down the 
compensation amount 
to Rs 2,500 million. In 


May, the UCC petitioned 
for a review but was 
rejected by the 
court. 

26 Dacambar 1988: The 

Government of India 
files a special leave peti¬ 
tion in the Supreme 
Court against the High 
Court’s order reducing 
the interim relief amount. 
The UCC, too, goes in 
appeal in the Supreme 
Court. 

14—15 February 1989: 

A five-judge constitutio¬ 
nal bench of the apex 
court directs the UCC to 
pay S470 million as com¬ 
pensation and quashes 
ail civil and criminal liabi¬ 
lities of UCC. Both the 


Government of India and 
the UCC agree with the 
judgement. 

January 1990: V.P. 
Singh’s National Front 
government rejects the 
settlement and reopens 
the issue. 

3 October 1991: The 

Supreme Court upholds 
the 1989 settlement but 
directs all the courts to 
proceed with the pre¬ 
viously quashed criminal 
proceedings against the 
UCC. 

25 October 1991: The 

Supreme Court dismis¬ 
ses the last of the peti¬ 
tions pertaining to the 
Bhopal gas leak. 
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total recovery. 

Ironically, most of those wjjo have 
been declared as disabled and hence 
entitled to maximum compensation live 
in the posh liKalitics of Arcra Colony 
and Shamla Hills — miles away from 
the Carbide plant. According to one esti¬ 
mate. 48 per cent of those living in the 
slums around the factory have neither 
been included in the gas victims' list nor 
certified as temporarily injured. 

If corruption and the temptation of get¬ 
ting a chunk of the relief money is one of 
the reasons for this lopsided categorisa¬ 
tion. then the other is ccitamly the way 
medical tests of the victims were conduc¬ 
ted. The government devised a strange 
scoring system, where a certain number 
of points were accorded to each organ of 
the body And marks were given defend¬ 
ing on how healthy each organ was. 
Most important, a claimant had to pres¬ 
ent relevant medical documents to sub¬ 
stantiate his/her case — which was 
almost impossible for a poor slum- 
dweller. A dfK'tor working with Evkla- 
vya. a voluntary unit in Bhopal, corrobo¬ 
rated, "Everything depended on how 
you presented your case. You won the 
day if you spoke English and could cohe¬ 
rently put forward your troubles." In 
many cases, the victims weren’t examin¬ 
ed at all. The final diagnosis was based 
on what the patient told the doctor. 

With such a state of affairs, it is reaso¬ 
nable to presume that the final compen¬ 
sation of $470 million will ^ distribut¬ 
ed only amongst the 3.6I.0(X) people 
who have been actually medically exa- 


For the widows who 
lost everything in 
1984, the government 
has built a colony on 
the outskirts of 
Bhopal 


mined. This would logically mean that 
the thousands m JF Nagar. Chhola and 
other core areas will, in all probability, 
not gel any compensation 

Most ol the families will have to sur¬ 
vive on the Rs 2(X)io Rs y.SO relief that is 
being doled out by the government to 
the widow s The women have been queu¬ 
ing up outside stitching centres set up 
by the regime and which together 
employ a total of 2..^(K) persons at Rs 
.^.*>0 per month. .Some 4fX)-odd women 
have been accommodated at the 
"Widows' colony" on the outskirts of 
Bhopal. But the hastily put-up blocks of 
four-storey Hats luck the basic ameni¬ 
ties. There’s no water in the taps and the 
women, many of whom arc sufferifg 
from respiratory problems, have to fetch 
water from outside. Moreover, since the 
colony is liKatcd outside the city and 
there arc no markets in the vicinity, the 
women have to shell out an average of 
Rs 15 to come to Bhopal. 

H owever, government officials main¬ 
tain that they’ve spent a lot of 
money to put up the houses. According 
to gas relief minister Babulal Gaur, Rs 
190 crores have already been distributed 



among five lakh affected families as inte¬ 
rim relief And the Madhya Pradesh 
government is spending another Rs 10 
crores every month on relief he adds. 
Compounding the tragedy of measly 
relief—many are not getting even that 
-• IS the sheer problem of coping w'lth 
complicated hc.ilth problems day after 
day This is the firsi instance of large- 
scale chemical poisoning in the country. 
But even seven years later, no medical 
treatment for MIC poisoning has evolv¬ 
ed and the gas victims continue to suffer. 
Gaur. however, paints a rosy picture. 
"There are so many hospitals m Bho¬ 
pal...There IS a 5(K)-bed hospital being 
built and the .Supreme Court has ordered 
Union Carbide to build another one," 
says the minister, adding that nobody in 
Bhopal has any complaint whatsoever. 
"I visit the gas affected areas every 
month with journalists and discuss their 
problems. We arc doing all that we can 
to help the people." 

The minister dismis.scs the allegation 
that there are long queues of patients out¬ 
side every hospital in Bhopal. And 60 
per cent of the ailing suffer from compli¬ 
cations arising out of MIC poisoning. 
Seven years later, the deadly after¬ 
effect of the tragedy is still there for eve¬ 
ryone to see. Peftiaps forgotten by the 
rest of the country and the world, the gas 
victims of Bhopal are slowly but surely 
inching their way towards death. Hop¬ 
ing against hope that the ones they leave 
behind will be taken care of • 

Wliw Jmhi/Bhopal 
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|IWANI-TALK| 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 




While Advaniit insists that you 
have to be a Hindu to be an 
Indian, Shahabuddin 
says nothing of the sort. True, 
he says, he is a Muslim. And 
true too, he says, that he is 
equally proud of being a 
patriotic Indian 


Our smallest minority 


The community of Hindu fanatics 


I God knows I have 
quarrels enough of 

^ 1 want, or need, to 

'y jump intr) anyone 

cIsc's But I am fin¬ 
ding the ongoing 
battle in Thv Sun¬ 
day Observer, bet¬ 
ween two truly 
talented pugilist- 
s,of sueh absorbing interest as to make it 
virtually impossible to remain a mere 
spectator on the sidelines. In the right- 
hand comer of the fisticuffs is columnist 
Javed Anand. condemned by his very 
name to being the very symbol of secula¬ 
rism. In the left-hand corner is .Syed Sha¬ 
habuddin. notorious, ever since his 
defection from the Indian Foreign .Servi¬ 
ce to one or the other brand of Janata 
combo (when not running some mave¬ 
rick sideshow of his own) — notorious 
as the most Muslim activist of them all 
and, thus, condemned in many eyes to 
being the very symbol of communalism. 

Curiously, if I were to win a lottery 
whose first prize would be a cup of cof¬ 
fee with a secular companion of my 
choosing, the choice being between Jav¬ 


ed Anand and Shahabuddin. I would, 
without hesitation, plump loi the editor 
o{Minliin huHa. 

Not, 1 hasten to add. because I would 
have so much more in common with a 
once-upon-a-time diplomat who. like 
me. never made it — nor could have 
made it — to Foreign Secretary 
(because ruir runaway tongues would 
have outsmarted each of us severally on 
the way up), nor because 1 would want to 
resile from breaking bread with young 
Javed Anand. whom I have not yet had 
the privilege of meeting, but because the 
very complexity of Shahab's vision of 
India has. I think, much to It'ach 
about secularism 

THE IMPLIED suggestion in the para¬ 
graph above that Shahabuddin could be 
classified as "secular" rather than "com¬ 
munal" is designer-made to drive up the 
wall that not only those of my readers 
who sport a kesri an}’ava\tra as the taste¬ 
ful accoutrement to nicely set-off a 
spotlessly white kurni and the folds of 
an eight-yard dhoti, but also those many 
others who have themselves been rudely 
shaken from their secular slumbers by 
the rough hands of Shahabuddin and the 


long-bearded csmipanions in Aligarhi 
\her\vani.\ and floppy pyjamas whom he 
carries with him like some Islamic 
Moses leading the minorities of India to 
their Promised Land 

Perhaps my unconventional view of 
Shahabuddin is distorted by my having 
knowing him for close on 30 years as a 
companion and a friend (if diplomattic 
etiquette and the Civil Service rules will 
permit me to .so describe a colleague 
who was all of six years senior to me in 
the service). Perhaps also my unconven¬ 
tional view of Shahab derives from that 
first acquaintance having dealt with so 
un-lslamica matter as technical assi.stan- 
ce from India to Venezuela for the deve¬ 
lopment of the Orinoco basin; not much 
scope there. I am afraid, for Hindu- 
baiting or Koran-promotion. Shahab 
had just then broken an IFS record by 
becoming the youngest-ever officer to 
attain the post of ambassador — and it 
appears (at least now. in retrospect) 
significant that he chose to become 
Head of Mission in distant Catholic Car¬ 
acas rather than in some Islamic satrapy 
located conveniently close to Mecca to 
provide for a quickie ziarat to the Kaaba 
for a weekend. 
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Nor. I think, am I unduly intluenced 
in my assessment of Shahab by the per¬ 
sistent rumour in the narrow circles in 
which we, as babus, used to move, never 
very convincingly denied by the higher 
echelons, that Saudi Arabia, no less, had 
indicated that they would rather not 
have Shahab accredited to Riyadh when 
the mandarins of the Foreign Service 
thought of posting him there on the prin¬ 
ciple that the Javeds, wherever availa¬ 
ble, should i n variabi y go to M u si i m capi - 
tals, reserving the Anands, of whom 
there is no shortage in an 85 per cent 
Hindu India with a 95 per cent Hindu 
IFS, for the doubtful pleasures of 
Kathmandu. 

All of which IS by way of introduction 
to the quarrel at issue — which is the pro¬ 
per response of an Indian Muslim to a 
Hindu demand in a secular India. 

JAVED ANAND is of the view that an 
itsy-bitsy mosque like the Babri Masjid 
can readily be surrendered to the VHP 
without any damage to Islam and by 
way of making a major contribution to 
relations of amity between the Hindus 
and Muslims of this country. He argues 
that there can be no comparison between 
the religious significance of the Ram Jan- 


mabhoomi to the Hindus, and one of 
many thousands of mosques built, 
where their fancy took them, by medie¬ 
val conquerors of a distant past. Deplor¬ 
ing the loss of thousands of innocent 
Muslim lives that has been paid as a 
result of the adamant digging in of their 
heels by Shahab and Co., Javed Anand 
places his trust m a generous gesture 
irom the Muslims of gifting Ayodhya to 
Singhal and Co., as the best guarantee of 
the safety and security of the minorities 
and that of a harmonious future for them 
with the majority. And he places on the 
Babri Masjid Action Committee, and 
other such minority activist organisa¬ 
tions. the onus for all the tribulations of 
the tribe, arguing that it is in the enlighte¬ 
ned self-interest (and, presumably, the 
self-mterc.sted enlightenment) of the 
Muslims to recognise, honour and che¬ 
rish the Hindu claim to the birthplace of 
the Maryada Purushottam. 

It is. on the face of it, a persuasive line 
of reasoning. Except that it is flawed in 
its basic assumption and erroneous in its 
essential conclusion. 

THE ASSUMPTION is that there is an 
exclusivi.st "Hindu" claim to the Ram 
Janmabhoomi which desires to see the 


existing mosque removed for a Ram 
Mandir to come m its place, with the 
fiurhii griUa of the temple located at the 
precise point where the mirah of the 
masjid now stands. There is no such 
"Hindu" claim. There is a VHP claim. 
There is a Bajrang Dal claim. And there 
has been, since 1986 (but significantly, 
not before), such a BJP claim. But there 
has never been a "Hindu" claim as such. 

When people-like Javed Anand try to 
draw a parallel between the Kaaba and 
the Ram Janmabhoomi, they forget that, 
unlike the Kaaba to the Muslims. Ram 
Mandir at Ayodhya has never been een- 
tral to. the eclectic beliefs of the Hindus. 

Even if it is true that all Hindus vener¬ 
ate the Ram Janmabhoomi, few, either 
before or after Mir Baqi built his 
mosque, considered then, or consider 
now, a Ram Mandir at the Ram Janmab¬ 
hoomi essential to the glory or grandeur 
of Hinduism. In short, neither in history 
nor in contemporary times, has there 
been, nor is there now, a generalised, 
cxclusivist Hindu claim to the Ram Jan¬ 
mabhoomi. Even in this heightened 
atmosphere of recent times, the vast 
majority of Hindus would be willing to 
settle for a mandir that did not involve 
the dismantling or demolition of the 
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There is no such "Hindu" claim 
which desires to see the 
existing Babri Masjid removed 
for a Ram Mandir to come in its 
place. There is a VHP claim. 
There is a Bajrang Dal claim. 
And there has been, since 1986 
(but significantly, not before), 
such a BJP claim 


Bubn Masjid. 

laved Anand doe.s not seem to under¬ 
stand that it is not a "Hindu" demand that 
he wants to appease; it is a BJP/VHP 
demand. Friendship between Hindus 
and Muslims does not turn on the ful¬ 
crum of Ayodhya. If it did, there might 
have been some validity to the laved 
Anand line of buying Hindu friendship 
by forfeiting a minor Muslim masjid. 
What the laved Anands of this world 
need to recognise is that such friend-ship 
already subsists between hundreds of 
millions of Hindus and their Muslim 
brethren; that the modem nationhood of 
India would not have been possible with¬ 
out it; that, indeed, without such friend¬ 
ship, the idea of India, as a secular nation 
and a composite culture deriving its uni¬ 
ty from its very diversity, would have 
t^n but a mere chimera. 

It is an idea of India that the VHP/BIP 
does not share, they equate Indian cultu¬ 
re with Hindu culture; they equate Indi¬ 
a's nationhood with Hindutva. 

IT IS this that distinguishes Shahabud- 
din and his ilk from Hindu commu- 
nalists. While Advaniji insists that you 
have to be a Hindu to be an Indian, that 
the two words are synonymous and inter¬ 


changeable, and that an Indian who does 
not regard himself as a Hindu is wanting 
in patriotism. .Shtihabuddin says nothing 
of the sort. True, he says, he is a Muslim. 
And tme Ux), he says, that he is equally 
proud of being a patriotic Indian. And he 
sees no contradiction between loyalty to 
his religion and loyalty to his land. 

Why, in that ca.se, ask many — some 
in pu7.zlcment, some in hurt and some in 
’ apprehension—does Shahab talk, as he 
does in the very name of his magazine, 
of "Muslim India"? They see in the 
expression "Muslim India" a drive to 
restore India to Muslim dominance. The 
more enlightened of them whisper that 
while "Indian Muslim" is an acceptable 
description, "Muslim Indian" cannot be. 
The query and the concern take us, 1 
think, to the heart of a curious con¬ 
undrum which needs to be resolved. 

Shahab, as befits a good Indian Fore¬ 
ign Service officer, knows that, except 
in vulgar Americanese, a noun should 
never serve as an adjective. It would 
make no sense to call his journal India 
Muslim because, in this context, both 
words would be nouns. In the name i 
Muslim India, the first word is clearly an 
adjective —therefore, by definition, 
descriptive not substantive. I 


TMI CONFUSION arises, I think, from 
failing to distinguish communaj- 
mindediwss from community¬ 
mindedness. Being community-minded 
is not tantamount to being communal. 
.Shahab’s concerns in Muslim India are 
with the Muslim community in India: 
his concerns are directed neither against 
the Hindu community nor against India; 
indeed, they arc concerned entirely with 
alleviating the concerns of the Muslims 
within India in the conviction that such 
concerns can be alleviated in a demcKra- 
tic and secular India. 

If ail that the VHP wanted to do were 
to better the condition of the Hindus, no 
one could (or would) want to object. 
For example, no one accuses the Sanka- 
racharyas of Ranch i Kama Kota Peelam 
of being communal because they arc 
community-minded; that is because the 
Sankaracharyas know how to promote 
the interests of the Hindu community 
without harming the interests of other, 
communities. What makes the VHP and 
the BIP communal is that the only way 
they can conceive of premoting llindu 
interc.sts is by harming Muslim interests. 

WHILE IN Parliament and elsewhere. 
Shahabuddin busies himself with all 
manner of matters that deal with India as 
a whole (generally, as befils a lanata Dal 
type, hopelessly perversely), in Muslim 
India, he confines himself to that part of 
India which is Muslim. That makes him, 
as editor of Muslim India, community- 
minded not communal. 

The same cannot be said of the BlP’s 
Murli Manohar loshi as he embarks, in 
the guise of of an Ekta Yatra, on what is 
really a Vibhajan Yatra (a Pilgrimage of 
Partition). As for the VHP, once it has 
gobbled up the Babri Masjid, its announ¬ 
ced objective is to get on with demolish¬ 
ing its further list of 3,(XX) mosques and 
more. 

That is why laved Anand’s conclu¬ 
sion is as flawed as his assumption. If he 
thinks he can buy peace from Hindu 
zealots by surrendering the Babri Mas¬ 
jid, he will be making the same mistake 
that Chamberlain made when he tried to 
buy peace from Nazi zealots by surrende¬ 
ring Czechoslovakia. Shahab is stand¬ 
ing up against communalism rampant 
for a secular India; laved Anand wants 
to grovel cravenly before the smallest 
Hindu minority — the community of 
Hindu fanatics. • 


(The views expressed in this column are those ol its author 
and do not purport to constitute an odtaet statement at the 
Congress party's position) 
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rtdevi has 
made history. 
Generally, 
female actres- 
ses are paid a 
fraction of 
what heroes get. In the days 
when Amitabh Bachchan was 
number one and Hema Malini 
was the top female star, Amit 
would get Rs 40 lakhs, while 
Hema would have to be cont¬ 
ent with Rs 1 i lakhs. 

But Sridevi has changed 
things. Today, the top male 
star is Salman who gets Rs 40 
lakhs. Sri gets just over half 
that — Rs 25 lakhs. But, it is 
still more than what Aamir, 
Sunny, Jackie or Anil can 
demand. 

And the betting is that after 
her success in Lamhe. Sridevi 
is Ju.st waiting for Salman to 
falter so that she can up her 
price even higher. 



fter Juhi 
Chawla. 

I Anu Aggarwal 
who has smiit- 
en the (Rishi) 
Kapoor heart. 
Or so say those who witnessed 
the pair in action while on tour 
in the United States. Anu baby 
and Chintu baba were quite 
inseparable through the first 
half of the tour, sticking close 
together during rehearsals and 
then painting the town red 
until the wee hours of the mor¬ 


ning. Their pitch was queered 
somewhat by the fact that 
Neetu Kap<K>r flew down hal¬ 
f-way through the tour 
to keep an eye on 
Rishi. And she did that with a 
vengeance, refusing to stir 
from his side even for an 
instant. De.spite that, Kapoor 
did manage to steal a (dirty?) 
weekend with Anu far away 
from Neetu’s prying eyes. 
Sure, he had to pay for it with 
his blood once back home, 
but, it was worth the trouble. 


arisma is in 
the news yet 
again. No, this 
time she's not 
creating wave.s 
by carrying on 
and on (yawn!) about her undy¬ 
ing love for Jeh Wadia (and 
his millions?). The Kapoor 
babe has hit the gossip colum¬ 
ns because a co-star of hers dar¬ 
ed (oh grief! oh horror!) to 
make a pa.ss at her. The erring 
hero (read newcomer); 

Armaan Kohli, whose only 
claim to fame — if you can 
call it that—is the fact that he 
is the son of Raj Kumar Kohli, 
a veteran of sorts in the film 
industry. Apparently, 

Armaan, perhaps a little carri¬ 
ed away by Karisma's charms 
(as reveal^ by the skimpiest 
of outfits), got more than a lit¬ 
tle familiar with her. But the 
lady was made of sterner stuff 
than the Naghmas and Ayesha 
Julkas of filmland and storm¬ 
ed off' the sets in an almighty 
huff. And never ever came 
back. But there is justice even 
in the Him industry; Armaan 
was dropped from the movie 
soon after. 



he Khan bro- 
theh are hopp- 
^^^ing mad. Over 
the last month, 
a spate 
reports in the 
Indian and international 
media have suggested that 
Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif is completely 
besotted with a New Delhi \ 
socialite. I 

But it took ageing Casano- ' 
va Pritish Nandy to come out 
and name the lady as his welco¬ 
ming present to his new 
master Dhinibhai Ambanii 
The Ambani-owned Sunday 
Observer named Dilshad, the' 
strikingly beautiful Khan 
sister, as Nawaz Sharif $ 
girlfriend. 

If there's one thing that. 
Ferozc, Akbar and Sanjay 
.can't stand, it is a slur on their 
sister’s reputation. Now, all 
three have sworn vengeance 
and are demanding an apolo¬ 
gy. But Nandy says that he has 
evidence to back up his claim. 


ahul Roy' has 
a problem, 
always 

^^^^^Bbcing proposi- 
tioned by pret- 
ty young boys 
at parties, discos and on some 
memorable occasions, even 



on die sets. ‘Unfoitunately, he 
has no but himself to blame for 
this state of affairs. For, if he’s 
going to go around telling eve¬ 
ryone who will listen that he’s 
used to gay ways because of 
his many friend among the ^ 
(fardikm) designer set, he 
shouldn'texpect any better. • 















Like 

FATHER, 
LIKE SONS 

Ustad 

* AmjadAli 

Khan always enthralls 
with a sarod in his hands. 
But the effect of his 
perfonnance is quite 
different when he is 
accompanied by his two 
sons Aman and Ayan. 

The Ustad performed 
with his two young 
shagirds at a recent 
function at New Delhi’s 
Siri Fort, playing the 
ragas Khamaj and Durga. 
while Ustad Sabir Khan 
accompanied them on the 
tabla. But raga Shree 
merited a solo 
performance by the 
maestro. The audience 
was also treated to Amjad 
Ali’s views on music. 
Everyone, the Ustad said, 
should understand the 
basics of classical music 



Ainlad All Khwi: If music IM the food of love 


as this would enable them 
to understand even pop 
music better. 


Well, at least the Khan 
kids should have no 
problems in that regard. 


Chucking 

IT ALL AWAY 


• ■ It was Imran 

Khanwho’d 
first accused Indian 
all-rounder Manoj 
Prabhakar of having a 
suspect bowling action— 
i.e„ of‘chucking’ the ball 
—during India’s tour of 
Pakistan a couple of years 
ago. 

The charge, levelled in 
Khan’s syndicated 
column carried in several 
newspapers in this 
country, died a natural 
death when neither of the 


two neutral umpires 
supervising the tour took 
it any further. And when 
Prabhakar went through 
the entire New Zealand 

Manoi ProMmlUHr: odd 
boll? 



tour without anyone 
raising objections to his 
bowling action, it 
appeared as if all was well, j 

But the Australians, 
who defeated India in the 
first Test held at Brisbane, 
apparently, have their 
suspicions about Manoj. 

They believe that his 
action is less than perfect 
when he delivers die 
bumper, and he could 
well be ‘throwing’ the 
balL 

No official complaint 
hadheen lodged as 
SuNDAYwent to press, but 
Prabhakar may yet be 
embroiled in an unsavoury 
controversy. 


Flying 

THE COOP 

Her arrest 
' by the 
Bombay police on char¬ 
ges of rioting and obstrut 
tion of government offici 
als on duty left everyone 
more than a little shocker 
And environmental activ 
ists were quick to cry fou 
insisting that Medha Pat- 
kar had been taken into 
custody only to prevent 
her from going to Stock¬ 
holm, to receive the Righ 
Livelihood Award on 
behalf of the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan. 

Fortunately, the expres 
sion of public outrage left 
the government sufficient 
ly embarrassed to let off 
Medha. Who proceeded 
to Stockholm to accept 
the award, after which shi 
intends to visit Germany 



and Denmailt, no doubt, 
boning up on the Green 
movement of the West, 
The Rs 1S lakhs that 
comes with the Right 
Livelihood Award will, 
according to Patkar, be 
dryiated towards a empus 
set up to initiate research 
into ways to solve the 
water and land manage¬ 
ment problems of the 
drought-affected areas of 
Gujarat. 
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I HE OTHER SIDE OF ROCK 

The death of 


Mercury doesn’t signal 
the end of Parsi presence 
in the world of rock. For, 
Gary lawyer—who 
began life as Rohin 
Lawyer—has every 
intention of taking on 
from where Mercury left 
off. 

Lawyer is all set to hit 
the international rock 
scene with his album The 
Other Side Of Dawn, 
comprising of original 
compositions by Gary, 
which has been recorded 
in New York. The album 
is produced by Chris 
Bertolletti of the Steve 




Gary Uiwy«R rock anHind Om dock 


Miller Band and of Miss 
Saigon fame. Due to be 
launched internationally 
in February, next year, the 


From Russia with love 


What do 
former 

Indian premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Lavrenti Pavlovich Beria, 
Joseph Stalin’s dreaded 
police chief have in 
conunon? Why, Roshan 
Seth, of course. The actor 
who played Nehru in Sir 
Richard Attenborough’s 
Gandhi, will now be 
starring in the role of 
Beria in a forthcoming 


film that seeks to 
"demystify" Stalin. 

But that's not all. Seth 
will also be directing the 
venture. Currently being 
shot at Moscow’s Film 
Studios, it’s scheduled for 
release early next year. If 
Seth proves to be as 
successful behind the 
camera as tie is on it, 
audiences the world over 
should have something to 
look forward to. 


lltMiHMSwIlufireinItolini toBaito 



album is now in its final 
mastering stage in Los 
Angeles and Lawyer 
hopes that he can get Bob 


On THE 

RIGHT 

TRACK? 

Soon after 

her debut in 
(Telugu) movies with 
Ashwini had catapulted 
her into the headlines— 
this time for non-sporting 
reasons—ace athlete 
Ashwini Nachappa had 
declared that her first film 
would be her last. Reel 
life didn’t quite appeal to 
her, said the glamorous 
sportswoman, and from 
now she would make 
news only on the track. 

But even Nach^pa 
couldn’t iHing herself to 
say no when offered a role 
Offsite Kun^ 
Bangarappa, the star of 
Kaimada cinema and son 
of Karnataka chief 
minister, S. Bangarappa. 
The duo will star together 


Ludwig, thenumerouno 
in this field, to master it foi 
him. Recently in 
Bombay. Lawyer 
declared; "I have a lot of 

faith in God. I’ve done my 
best and now it is all a 
question of destiny." Not 
that Gary intends leaving 
everything to fate. He has 
plans to bring down the 
band with which he 
recorded The Other Side 
Of Dawn to India for a 
promotional tour. And 
later this month, he will 
be hitting the road with 
concerts .scheduled in 
Bombay, F*une, 

Hyderabad and also, 
possibly, Delhi, Calcutta 
Bangalore, Cochin and 
Madras, along with jazz 
pianist Louis Banks. 



anMi*l ao bad, after all 

in a forthcoming Telugu 
movie, to be directed by 
Venkataraju and 
Shivaraju. 

Ashwini, who plays a 
middle-class girl who 
rises above her 
circumstances because of 
sheer grit, was 
conspicuous by her 
absence at the mahurat. 
But, no doubt, will more 
than make up for that by 
her performance on 
camera.. 












CALL OF THE 


[yniT] 


Adventure sport catches on in a big way in India 


A t one lime, sports in India 
was the run-ot‘-the-rnill 
cricket or r(X)tball match. 
But times have changed. 
Now, those with the inclina¬ 
tion and, of course, the cash can take part 
in adventure sports. 

Rajiv Kaul, for instance. In everyday 
life he is a Delhi business executive. But 
once in a while, fo rid himself of boar¬ 
droom blues, he takes off for the 
approaches of the Ganges and indulges 
in a spot of river-rafting. If this conjures 
up images of drifting down a placid river 
with no hazards whatsoever, Kaul 


would be the first to set you straight. His 
version of rafting isn’t a lark, but fraught 
with dangers such as 12-foot breakers 
and the possibility of the craft tipping 
over. But completing the course leaves 
one with a feeling of exhilaration. In 
Kaul's case, .something akin to finalis¬ 
ing a successful business deal. 

And he’s not alone in his taste for 
adventure sports. There are literally 
thousands whose idea of a vacation is no 
longer confined to soaking in the sun on 
golden beaches or shopping at some tou¬ 
rist spot nestled in the hills. It’s excite¬ 
ment that people are after; something to 


WAYS TO GO ) 


Iiii\ ii ^,1 inin 


SCUBA-DIVING 


Can bt ranaaraad in your 
awbrnn^ pool. When you taka 
to tha BMt, tharo’s a ntmr 

world to discover undanwatar. 
a«cnaat<llv^lf>va 


KAYAKING 


Expected to replace 
river>rafting in top rating soon. 
Water touring rallies have 
already begun in all parts of the 
countiy where there is 
swiftly-flowing water. Training, 
of course, is a must 


get the adrenalin coursing through their 
veins. A Sunday game of tennis seems 
like a teddy bear’s picnic in comparison 
to the thrill of participating in adventure 
sports. 

So, what exactly is considered an 


WHITE RIVER-RAFTING 


The most popular of adt 
adventure sports—since 
holiday tour operators don't 
Insist on prevhKte experienoe at 
handling a raft. Taking a toss 
could mean breaking of limbs. 



or worse* 


HANG-GLIDING 


You don’t have to go 
abroad anyrnore to trakv 
fbrthis sptst Today's' 




























imfNovisation that came 
about due to a lack of 
snow in the south. 
Explains Dr T. Venka- 
, tesh, die president of the 
society. "On the Western 
Ghats, there are many 
hills with grassy slopes. 
What we do is slice a tram- 
boo pole vertically, strap 
it onto our shoes and sId 
down. It’s very thrilling.” 


Ad\ciUin (‘ spoi l 
looks like it is liorc 
to sla\. riioso w ith 
Iho iiu'liiiation. aiui 
llu‘ ( ash, ciin now qo 
in for moiv oxcitiiifi 
sluff-liko 
hang-j^litlin^ for 
instance 


As for those engaged 
in such pursuits, Alam- 
zeb Khan, a recent con¬ 
vert to hang-gliding, 
could well be speaking 
for them all when he says, 
"All these years, people 
like us were considered 
crazy. We were like the 
fringe lunatics. But now, 
we are the mainstream. 
All those staid people 
who have been playing it 
safe for a lifetime are out. 
This is where the action 


adventure sport? Weil, hang-gliding, 
scuba-diving, river-rafting, mountainee¬ 
ring, hot-air ballooning, trekking and 
kay^ng fit the bill. Trekking and hik¬ 
ing have their offshoots, such as cave 
exploration, forest exploration, coastal 


trekking and assorted other derivatives. 

There’s room for innovation as,well. 
A Bangalore organisation called Society 
for the Propagation of Adventure and 
Rock-Climbing has devised a new sport 
called grass-slope skiing, an | 


That there are a large number of 
adventure sports buffs in India tcxlay is 
reflected in the numerous units that have 
popped up to cater to them. While the 
major metropolitan cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Bangalore have no less 



HOT-AIR BALLOONING 


MOUNTAINEERING 


Still to catch on with evwi tfie 
moat Intrepid of ^rtsparsons. 
imported equlpm^ and the 
absence of trained gufctea pose 
die main problems. 



It would be absurd If In acountry 
asbtawMd with mountains 
there were none wantirtfl to 
climb them. The Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute hokto 
comprehensiva courses for aH 


M GRASS-SLOPE SKIING I 


NecesflMylathefiHili^br 
Invention wMohsomm the 
anlt^ of itito petivlv |nfo the 
realm of ftdvertifira spQr^ ^ 
fiBl gdIviM iMtti 
sufimas long as bamboo Is to 
befouffomMiroy«Sica barnboo 
varth^f nr# onfo faat^ and 

blfK/^Yoth0metyk>rth& 

sfopes;. -■ 



TREKKING 


.For ttioae who have tiihe to stop 
and stare. UnWtethe other 
sporta,ltfschaa|iirOomesaa«y 
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than 50 such organisa 
lions each, the semi 
urban areas aren’t exactly 
lagging behind. Inter 
estingly, most of the bod 
ies are being set up and 
managed by doctors, 
lawyers, engineers 
people from similar con 
vcntional professions. 

Not surprisingly, the 
clientele is also largely 
drawn from these groups, or the same 
income bracket anyway. 

T hose involved m adventure sports 
today had been bitten by the bug 
earlier. In the Seventies, trekking and 

hang-gliding caught on to - 

some c.xtent. but were 
restricted to the college 
crowd. However, a few 
people didn’t forget the 
sense ol freedom and 
achievement that these 
gave them, and sckmi initi¬ 
ated others into the 
gnuip. The end result has 
been the proliferation of 
adventure sports clubs m 
India. 

Now there seems to be 
nt) stopping them. The 
prevailing attitude is con¬ 
ducive to these activities, 
what with the fitness 
craze and environmental 
awareness catching on. ®o4 beftl 
Says Mitali Dutt Kaker, ^dVdttUl 
who owns a Bombay film 


River-rafting, for 
the adventure sport 
buff, isn*t a lark, but 
fraught with 
dangers such as 
12-foot breakers 
and the possibility 
of the craft tipping 



company with her hus 


band, "No one is interest 


cd m taking a holiday just 


for a holiday’s sake any 


more. Who wants to sit m 


a live-star hotel when the 


world you have Icit 


behind is just a phone call 


away ’ So, when you can 


afford to take time ofl 


you’d rather do someth 


ing different and dial 
Icnging." Cherian Jacob, a Bangalore 
travel agency owner, agrees, "The 
first point of all this is getting away from 
the city. There is more to life than just 
making money and sociafising." 

But those interested in just wcking 


iSaysAnjall ^ 

yishwu^tham, Aleshibn 
dt^gnel*, "FoclUre 4* I 
strain|tveiyjtieifv« in tibe 

, anitlling'b^tterti^ 

adventure sp<Hrts bfk get 

and beaudful ''' - 

adventure make my weelmlid 


isolation would be better off taking' a 
long walk in the woods. For, adventure 
sports has become big business and that, 
in turn, means money. Particululy 
expensive are activities like kayaking, 
river-rafting and scuba-diving. While 
some of the keener (and richer) adventu¬ 
rers import their equipment, others get 
by with what visiting tourists leave 
behind or resort lo clubs and professio¬ 
nal outfits. 

The professional outfits is where the 
big business part of it comes in. For 
instance, in New Delhi, earlier there 
used to be only an organisation called 
Wildlife Adventure .Sports to cater to the 
thrill-seeker. Today, the adventure freak 
can choose from many other clubs. Tra¬ 
vel agencies also chip in by helping one 
decide on matters like itinerary and ttek- 
king routes. 

An agency like Tiger Tops India goes 
one step further. It offers special packa¬ 
ges targeted at young professionals. 
With a base camp at Ladakh Sarai and its 
residential infrastructure just a few kilo¬ 
metres away from Leh town. Tiger Tops 
takes care of all an adventurer needs 
— from backpacks to trekking trail. The 
response to the Tiger Tops package, con- 
sidcring Ladakh’s distance and pre.scnt 
political climate, has been heartening.. 
Manager Kersi Diibash says, "Harlier, 
we only had foreigners expressing inter¬ 
est in hiking, trekking, mountaineering 
and river-rafting. But now. we have 
more upwardly mobile professional 
groups in India making bookings with 
us only for the adventure clement of it." 

- Trekking seems to be 

the more popular of the 
adventure sports. For 
one, it is relatively cheap 
New trails are also being 
opened up for the trekker 
taking him (or her) off the 
beaten track, so to speak. 

... Nepal had for long been a 

trekker’s paradise. But 
. now Darjeeling. .Sikkim 

and the l^autiful but lar- 
ashion gely unexplored north- 

db]^l east arc also enticing 

bni tibet those interested in this 

«f; ; sport. 


Aquatic sports, too, 
are popular. The pro¬ 
blem, however, is equip¬ 
ment. The Dr T.M.A. Pai 
Foundation has opened. 


MMkMY is-«i Ommlwr twi 


















TRENDS 


up a wind-suifing centre in picturesque 
Maipe, Karnataka — the first of its kind 
in India. Plans are afoot to open 30 such 
centres up and down the country’s 
western coast. Once again, the target 
group is the young professional. 

A long with (he bocim in adventure 
sports, there has also been an 
increase in occupations related to these 
activities. Trained river guides and trek- 
kers are a must for enthusiastic begin¬ 
ners. And it’s not money that lures these 
people to take up such dangerous profes¬ 
sions, it’s love of the sport. Ajcet Bajaj is 
a river guide and mountaineer who has 
set up his own rafting unit in Delhi. Hav¬ 
ing worked with many foreign-trained 
guides, Bajaj, of .Snow Leopard Adven¬ 
turers, has rafted on some of the world's 
toughest rapids. .Says Bajaj. "I was 
always interc.sted in adventure sports 
and there’s nothing else I'd rather be 
doing." 

Ditto for Zamcer Mirza of Bangalore, 
who was bitten by the wind-surfing bug 
when he was in college. Mifziyoday is 
making a living out of training people 
and making wind-<surfing equipment. 
"My father wanted me to become a 
chartered accountant, but I became a 
beach bum instead," says Mirza with a 
grin. Considering that more and more 
people are taking to the surfboard, the 
heath bum’s life promises to be a good 
one. The Bangalore Sailing Club, to 
which Mirza is attached, has seen an 
increase in membership from just a hand¬ 
ful not UX 1 long back to over a hundred. 
A figure that should keep Mirza busy for 
»omc time to come. 

Despite the entry of 
trofcssionals and travel 
igencies into the world of 
idventure sports, clubs 
ind associations continue 
o be the focal point of 
ictivity. A majority of 
hem offer all the necessa- 
y equipment and, of cour- 
e, are much more 
iffordable. 


A dventure sports 
P^seems to be tailor- 
aade for young working 
eopic. The fact that 
lost activities are chalk- 
d out for a weekend or 
our days attests to this, 
ays Meena Narula, a 
lanagcment associate in 
>elhi, "Nothing could be 



better than a two-day reju¬ 
venating tiip. It offers 
you excitement and suits 
your weekend timings.". 

Concurs Anjali Vishwa- 
natham. a fashion 

designer. "For five days, I 
strain every nerve in the 
office. 1 can’t think of 
anything better than 

adventure sports to get 
away from it all. The wild 
and beautiful (Surroundings coupl¬ 
ed with the adventure make my week¬ 
end worthwhile." 

There is some therapeutic value to be 
found in adventure sports. In the United 
States, ’outwiird bound’ pro- 


Spending;tlke 
weelceii4 
rock>cUmbingis 
just the thing get 
thedldadtrehalin' 
puilBping. A Sultiday 
game of tennis turns 
out to a teddjr 
bear's pionk in 
comparison 



grammes have become a 
part of executive trai¬ 
ning. American firms 
have realised the import¬ 
ance of encouraging their 
employees to participate 
in some sport together to 
promote team feeling and 
improve their pcrl’omian- 
ce in the office. There is a 
multi-million dollar 
industry in the U.SA aim¬ 
ed solely at corporate offices. However, 
Indian firms don’t yet seem to have 
cottoned on to this concept. 

The exception is the .Society for the 
Propagation of Adventure and RiKk- 
Climbing. It has devised a course meant 
only for business execu¬ 
tives and marketing per¬ 
sonnel. The course 
hopes to bring colleagues 
closer and thus improve 
office environment. 
.Some Bombay firms arc 
also beginning to cash in 
on the idea. 







MHah Jhilt Ikkeir,* 
uBuiubuy 

cpio^piii]r|''Wlm wahts fo sit-. 
k flv^tuF hotel when the 
a phone call 
'.totuhe thueoff,you*d 
ft and dwUlenging” 


It’s obvious that adven¬ 
ture sptrrts is no longer 
confined to the ‘lunatic 
liinge’. It has definitely 
come of age. • 

GaurtUmkaah/ 
Bmagmion wUh 0»fdnm 
Dutt/Bombay, Katmn 
Nmvttam Taoam/Nmw 
Dam, PInkla VtranI/ 
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Villain to 
hero to MP 


The Sinha story 


F ^rst things first. Let’s get the misconceptions 
about Shatnighan Sinha out of the way. 

Misconception one: That he is a naive, sim¬ 
ple, village boy from the wilds of Bihar, ill- 
at-easc with the piranhas of the Bombay film 

industry. 

Sinha is no dummy. He has managed his career with 
extraordinary shrewdness. He was launched as a villain at 
a time when the likes of Pran and A jit dominated the genre. 
He found his own identity: playing a more sophisticated 
kind of hood, yet taking care to appeal to the 
chawwcmiwallahs in the front scats. 

Then, just as the magazines had begun calling him 
things like ‘Bihari scarlacc’, he made the unprecedented 
shift to playing the hero. Ij^ wasn't just that he had been typ¬ 
ed as a villain. It was also that — well, let’s think of a delic¬ 
ate way of phrasing this — his looks were something of an 
acquired taste. But, Sinha managed and he even won the 
favour of Salim-Javed during their let’s- 
do-down-Amitabh phase. Consequently, in such block¬ 
busting multi-starrers as Shaan and A'u/ci Patthar. he had 
the best lines and often, the best scenes. 

Now that his career as a hero has gone to the toilet, Sinha 
still remains a potent force on the lllini scene, playing elder 
statesman. 

Misconception two: That he knows nothing about poli¬ 
tics but is periodically roped in by political parties eager to 
advance their own interests. 

.Sinha has olmivs been political He has a history ol 
opposing the Congress and in 1^77, at coqsiderablc risk to 
himself, he was one of the few stars who dared come out. 
against the Emergency (the others included Dev Anand 
and Amol Paickar). .Since then, he has kept up his involve¬ 
ment in politics using his innate shrewdness to decide 
which anti-Congress force to back when. I le kept a relative¬ 
ly low profile in 1984, hitched his wagon to V.P. Singh in 
1989, switched loyalties to Chandra Shekhar in the post- 
Mandal phase of 1990, but recognised that Shekhar had no 
chance in the election and hence, hugged L.K, Advani on 
public platforms. 

SO, IF he’ s so smart, what is Shatrughan Sinha doing in 
New E)elhi, fighting Rajesh Khanna for a seat where the 
Congress is widely regarded as the favourite? Surely, 
you’ve got to be fairly dumb to first spend your life deny¬ 
ing that you’ll ever stand for election and to then, quickly 
do an about-turn for the sake of a seat that you'll probably 
lose. 


But that is why Sinha is so much smarter than the rest of 
us. If you see the New Delhi battle as a one-off then, yes, 
he is being quite stupid. The point is that Shatrughan sees it 
as merely the first step in a long and ideally, glorious full¬ 
time political career. 

He knows that the roles are drying up in Bombay. He 
recognises that he can’t spend the rest of his life being a pro¬ 
fessional campaigner — who knows, there may not be a 
general election for another five years. 

So, what is he to do? 

Why, enter politics, of course. 

Nevertheless, why New Delhi? 

Because at this stage. Shatru doesn’t need a victory in 
the sense that Rajesh Khanna does: his own polilical cre¬ 
dentials are firmly established. What he docs need is a 
national platform — a sort of upmarket Namak Hamm, 
with himself in the Bachchan role. The New Delhi by- 
clcclion fulfils that puiposc. 

If he loses, then everyone will say that this was only to 
be expected; after all, even Advani ran away from the con¬ 
stituency. Moreover, a grateful BJP is almost certain to 
offer him a Rajya Sabha ticket. 

But if he wins, then it could be the political upset of the 
year. He will have saved the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
m the centre of the nation’s capital and, knowing Shatru, 
will miss no opportunity to let the world know that he Is 
now a major political figure in his own right. 

FOR BETTER or for worse, wo had better get used to the 
idea of .Shatrughan Sinha, MP — if not Lok Sabha, then 
Rajya Sabha. This man is in New' Delhi to stay. 

What kind of a politician will Shaini make'’ Clearly, he 
won't be the kind of booming bulfoon hisdetraclois sugg¬ 
est he is. He is far more political than Rajesh Khanna, is 
shrewd enough to know who to Imst (unlike Rajesh) and 
despite appearances to the contrary, is far more disciplined 
(when he wants to be) than many of his colleagues. 

Moreover, he has the common touch and can draw crow - 
ds wherever he goes. (Though it has oltcn been pointed out 
that the only places where he can't draw even five people 
are the cinema halls where his movies are showing.) At 
election campaigns, he knows which buttons to press to 
get the audiences cheering. 

Of course, none of this means that he has any political 
depth. The turn around he has done on the B J P must severe¬ 
ly dent his credibility. Even now, at interviews, when he is 
asked about Ram Janm<ibhoomi, his response is a one-liner. 

But at least, he is honest about his drawbacks. Last 
month, t'vew'/mev.v, the videomagazine, asked both Rajesh 
and him about the electoral record of the New Delhi consli- 
lucncy. The replies were typical of both men. Rajesh tried 
to evade the issue, only to find that Karan Thapar wouldn’t 
let him And finally, it became clear that he didn’t have a 
clue. .Shatru was as ignorant. But he had the sense to look 
straight into camera and confess that he didn’t know. 

Perhaps, it is better to be ignorant and honest than it is to 
be Ignorant and deceitful. But is ignorance all we expect of 
our MPs? 

Over the next decade or so, the career of .Shatrughan 
Sinha will answer that question. • 
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Poses of death 

The dismal state of the capital’s hospitals 


• A six-year-old child has her thumb bit¬ 
ten off by rats, while admitted to the Ram 
Manohar Lohia Hospital in the capital 
with a severe attack of tubercular 
meningitis. 

• A nurse on duly in the cardio- 

thoracic- vascular-surgery f C7VS) 

department at the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (AllMS) in Delhi is 
caught red-handed when injecting a 
patient .scheduled for .surgery with distil¬ 
led water instead of the antibiotic 
prescribed. 

• A series of deaths under mysterious 
circumstances in the anaesthesiology 
department of the AI/MS prompts doc¬ 
tors to irusist on a departmental inquiry. 

• A patient suffering from se vere depres¬ 
sion commits suicide at the Sucheta Kri- 
palani Hospital in the capital in front of 
the hospital staff. 


T his is for real. This and much more. 
And it’s just the tip of the iceberg. 
Moreover, the.se incidents aren’t 
isolated ones happening in an unknown 
health centre in some mofussil town, but 
in some of the country’s premier 
medical institutions. 

Nothing, not even the " in-depth" 
hospital enquiry nor the questions raised 
in Parliament can erase the horror of 
what happened on Tuesday, 19 
November, from the minds of 
six-year-old Meenakshi or her parents. 

Admitted to the Ram Manohar Lohia 
Hospital’s casualty ward No. 3 with a 
severe attack of tubercular meningitis, 
Meenakshi was suffering from general 
paralysis due to increa.sed intracranial 
tension — or an increase in pressure — 
within the brain cavity. This meant that 
she could not see or move, but could feel 
pain, as her sensory nerves were intact. 
And pain she did feel when a rat bit her 
thumb as she lay helplessly on the bed, 
unable to do a thing. But thankfully, 
before the child could be bitten further 
relatives of other patients killed the rat. 

Complains a junior resident doctor in 
medicine at the hospital, "There are rats 
ail over the place and some of them are 
carnivorous and very dangerous." She 
adds that this is not the Hrsl time that a 
patient has been bitten, but though both 
resident doctors and the nursing staff 


have repeatedly complained to the 
hospital authorities, nothing has been 
done so far. "The rats even run about in 
the medicine room and the blood bank," 
says a doctor, who fears that if the 
number of rodents keep on increasing, 
there might be an epidemic or severe 
cases of blood poisoning in the hospital. 

While this gory episode might seem 
bizarre, what happened at the AIIMS on 
9 October this year is equally startling. 
One of the nurses on duty in the CTVS 
ward administered an injection of 
distilled water instead of the prescribed 
drug to a patient who was supposed to 
undergo a surgery. 


amount of cash were found in her locker 
by the sister-in-charge, Satyamani Nair. 
Despite this, all that the hospital did was 
to transfer the guilty and four other 
nurses to another ward. 

The suicide of Kamlesh, a patient 
suffering from severe depression due to 
schizophrenia, at the Sucheta Kripaiani 
Hospital in the capital has also forced 
the hospital authorities to conduct an 
enquiry into the incident. 

Kamlesh, say doctors at the hospital, 
had a history of "multiple suicide 
attempts". Such patients need an 
attendant round the clock. While 
Kamlesh’s relatives blame the 



I'he drug, clafaron, is one of the new 
generation of antibiotics, capable of 
combating severe infections caused by 
gram-negative organisms. These 
infections usually occur when the 
patient’s resistance is unusually low, 
especially after a surgery. And this is 
why doctors insist that two injections of 
the antibiotic be given during the 24 
hours preceding an operation such as 
cardiovascular surgery. However, as 
clafaron is in short supply, the antibiotic 
is sold in the black market for a price 
which is double that of the one made by 
Roussel. And that is exactly what 
Kanchan Sachdeva, the nurse on duty at 
the hospital’s cardiotherapic ward had 
been doing for quite a while. On 9 
October, however, her ludt ran out 
when she was caught red-handed. 

Later, 24 vials of clafaron and a large 


At the MIMS 48 
patients have died 
after being 
administered 
anaesthesia. 
Doctors have been 
clamouring for an 
enquiry, but the 
authorities have yet 
to respond 


authorities, hospital staff say that in 
Kamiesh’s case, it was her relatives who 
had taken the responsibility of looking 
after her. 

This isn’t the only moot point, for at 
the AIIMS, the deaths of 48 patients, 18 
of them under mysterious 
circumstances, in the anaesthesiology 
department have baffled the 

doctors, some of whom have requested 
the director of the institute. Dr. S. 
Kacker, to conduct an enquiry into the 
incidents. 

But despite such a dismal state of 
affairs, the queue outside the hospitals in 
Delhi and elsewhere is getting longer. 
For the thousands who flock to th^ 
.medical centres every day, their only 
hope is that something will be done.* 
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A House divicled 

The telecast of parliamentary proceedings is an interesting'experiment 


Finally, the secret tri¬ 
bal rites performed in 
Parliament are on dis¬ 
play to the teeming 
millions who watch 
Doordarshan. And 
even though the tele¬ 
cast has already drawn flak from some 
viewers, media-watchers and MPs, it is 
full of interesting moments and even 
more interesting and explosive 
possibilities. 

Skeptics and cnlics notwithstanding 
the decision to beam the proceedings of 
the two Houses into drawing rtnims all 
over the country on a regular basts may 
well go a long way into making democra¬ 
tically elected leaders acccs-iible — and 
accountable—to the people at large. 

Question hour has obviously been 
chosen for telecast because it is the most 
decorous of all times in Parliament, it is 
full of such phra.ses as "would the mini¬ 
ster be pleased to state", "thereto", "the¬ 
reunder", "we are looking into it", "we 
are expediting", and .so on. But for all 
that you get to see who is asking the ques¬ 
tion, and who is answering it, which is 
the most important thing of all. And of 
course the other things — the way the 
question is asked, and how it is handled 
by the concerned minister on the treasu¬ 
ry benches. 

And as more and more people have 
access to the happenings in Parliament, 
the consequences may well be such as 
arc beyond the imagination of most 
observers. For example, you might have 
somebody in Amethi or Mayuram wak¬ 
ing up, watching the telecast and then 
asking himself, "That's our man, why 
isn’t he asking for water and power here, 
instead of another fertiliser project and 
power plant?" The resident of Delhi 
might want to know why the men he has 
chosen go on and on about Hindutva 
instead of mentioning the unavailability 
of butter in Waziipur. 

But that’s in the future. For the pre¬ 
sent, it is fun to look at the bright saffron 
robes among the mandir brigade, the 
lovely shawls sported by Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, the pristine white 
of Sunil Dutt and L.K. Advahi and the 
elegant saris of Vasundhara Raje. 
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And as the tclecastcrs gain confiden¬ 
ce with each day, a little more of the sur¬ 
rounding sound is allowed to remain on 
the tape — the first day. all extraneous 
sound had been edited out, including the 
customiuy jeers from the Opposition 
benches. But now they are even letting 
little snatches of laughter into the tele¬ 
cast and the camera is not woodenly 
looking only at the person who ques¬ 
tions, and the one who answers. 

Nonetheless problems exist and these 
will increase as the visibility of the bulle¬ 
tin increases. The Lok Sabha secretariat. 


which is responsible for editing the bulle¬ 
tin, could be asked why certain ques¬ 
tions were left out and what criterion it 
used to delete a specific portion. And 
what happens if there is 'pandemonium' 
in the House, or if on any day, question 
hour has to be dispensed with? And once 
they decide to include more in the tele¬ 
cast, what about the editorial choices 
when they condense a five-hour debate 
into the given slot ? 

The presence of cameras may have a 
salutary effect on most of the boisterous 
members, but sadly it deprives the vie¬ 
wer from seeing them in their natural 
mode. Imagine looking at an uncharacte¬ 
ristically sober Madanlal Khurana who 


turns up one day in a natty, paisley- 
patterned sweater, a far cry from his 
usual 4:Hrw-pyjama look. Or the voluble 
Kaipnath Rai, who sits silently for an 
entire hour — a record of sorts. And, 
certainly, no one is brave enixigh to risk 
being caught napping by the camera, 
One factor which might keep people 
away from the telecast (apart from the 
unearthly hour, of course) is the use of 
Hindi and English only. It is too early for 
simultaneous translations; it will take 
long enough to iron out all the existing 
glitches, including a most distracting 


line that bifurcates the Speaker’s face 
due to camera placement. Immediate 
translations mean that a Vakhaloo in Sri¬ 
nagar, a Meetci in Imphal will, along 
with a Pillai in Trivandrum, and a 
Sivaswami in Rameshwaram simulta¬ 
neously learn what the home ministry 
thinks about a kidnapping, or army ope¬ 
rations in disturbed areas. That will be 
true mass-communication. 

If nothing else, Doordarshan’s latest 
addition will mean cxpo.sure for the 
Opposition members, who otherwise 
receive scant attention on the national 
network. And will spare us the rank bad 
programmes that the breakfast show rou¬ 
tinely comes up with. • 
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Inmges that linger 


Four different painters exhibit works of high quality 


Tradition and 
modernity 

Such is the stuff of Badri 
Narayan 's art 

B adri Narayan’s works are rcnncd in 
tradition. The paintings of the 62 
year-old artist, eonvcy talcs told in the 
traditional style which elTeetivcIy eom- 
munieaic messages that are relevant to 
today’s confused and confrontattonal 
world. 

At the exhibition of his works at Sak- 
shi Art Gallery in Bangalore. Badri 
Narayan once again uses the leitmotifs 
which have come to be identified with 
his work. The self-taught painter 
bridges, in his art. the talcs ol the old 
with the issues of today. Uis works, in 
mixed media, arc both arresting and soo¬ 
thing at the same time. Narayan picks 
out subjects and characters from epics 
and age old tales and incorporates the 
modem element into them 

Narayan’s paintings may have the 
look of illustrations, hut this in no way 
detracts from the subtlety of his art — 
even when he uses bright colours 
If Badri Narayan's art is steeped in 


tradition, it is because of his back¬ 
ground. Bom to a poor family Narayan 
had a very impoverished early life. His 
entire life was a struggle, which he tried 
to assimilate into his art, relating it to 
both tradition and modernity. This 
approach is evident in his work The Bed 
Of Arrows, which depicts a scene from 
the Mahahhiirat with Bhishma on a bed 
of arrows while the I’andavas gather 
around him. The overriding impression 
of the painting is not of anguish and suf¬ 
fering. but the acceptance of the eticL 

The present exhibition has a number 
of paintings m which Narayan has used 
both the luiinsa and the unicorn. Hamsa 
the dove of love, appears in such works 
as Homage To Hamsa, The Magician, 
The Tindmg Oj The Little Ham.sa and 
other paintings. 

The unicorn appears in various forms 
too. In The Tale Of The Unicorn, 
Narayan achieves his best in treatment 
and .style. His other works like Mother 
And Child are interesting in the human 
touch he imparts. 

Narayan’s skills are primarily that of 
a story-teller. It was, thus, in keeping 
that the artist hold a story-telling session 
lor children prior to the opening of the 
exhibition. Predictably, both events 
were equally successful. 

Oaurt LaakmBh/Bangalorm 


Badri Narayan’s The Magician: perfect mix of old and new 



Sense and sensibility 

Nalini Malani ’s paintings 
appeal to both 

N alim Malani’s paintings on display 
at the Jehangir Art Gallery, Bom¬ 
bay, appeal directly to the senses. There 
is a curious, timeless quality to all her 
canvases, but the apparent lack of dii-, 
cipline never degenerates into an abso- 



Naiini Malanl’s exhibit: a 

curious, timeless quality 

lute lack of form or order. The portrayal 
of subjects is done in a style which is evo¬ 
cative of both moixls and emotions and 
the employment of subtle tones contri¬ 
butes to the appeal of the paintings. 

Nalini’s use of colour, while not exact¬ 
ly mature or sophisticated, displays plen¬ 
ty of warmth and gives the impression of 
being totally spontaneous. Some paint¬ 
ings are executed with a mix of only two 
or three colours. For instance, the paint¬ 
ing entitled City Of Desire is done large¬ 
ly in shades oHilack and grey. The hazy 
outline of a man is offset by swirling 
crystal balls which mirror faces and 
expressions in a molten yellow light. 

The Seagull, inspired by the depiction 
of certain emotions by an actress, has a 
midnight blue sky looking down onto 
three women, one of whom is Sprawled 














on the ground—as if in a trance—with 
the other two looking on. Then there arc 
two sets of paintings on Marine Lines 
station, which portray both people and 
their surroundings, and how each grows 
pn the other. While one is in rust and 
grey and concentrates on two men in a 
cart, the other is done in bright pink and 
grey. The second picture, presenting an 
aerial view, has a motxl of quiet para¬ 
noia about it and the contrasting colours 
used, as well as the maze of cable wires 
criss-crossing the canvas, reinforce this 
impression. 

Almost all Malani's subjects have a 
raw edge to them, displaying none of the 
pretty-pretty quality that characterises 
some of the paintings that go on exhibi¬ 
tion in the city. Worth a visit. 

Dmvinm Dutt/Bombay 



Streets’, Paul transposes the life of the 
less fortunate residents of the city on to 
canvas. The 20 water colours on display 
depict street life in stark colours, with¬ 
out any attempt being made by the artist 
to distort reality by injecting a strong 
dose of romanticism. The images arc dif¬ 
ferent from the standard depictions of 
poverty and .squalor. On the contrary, 
the figures of Paul’s canvases have a 
brooding air about them. 

The characters of Paul’s paintings are 
people you are bound to meet some time 
in the course of your day, and titled 
variously the Dudhwala (milkman), the 
Phuchkawala (panipuri -seller), the 
Ganatkar (fortune-teller) with his parrot 
and the Muchi (cobbler). Some of the 
figures are less easy to identify, though 
an intrepid observer of Calcutta street 
life would find the Chandrapuliwala 




Are all G.R. San tosh requires to 
create a larger picture 


I n an exhibition of his paintings at the 
Little Theatre Group (LTG) Gallery 
in New Delhi, G.R. Santosh chose to 
portray the meaning or origin of life in 
all of his works, all but two of which 
remained untitled. 

Of the two tilled paintings. Self and 
Hariparbat, the former is a stark scll- 
portrait in .shades of grey, with only the 
outline clearly visible and the form blur¬ 
red. while the latter is a landscape paint¬ 
ing—thconlyoncofitskinddisplayed 
— with only the faint outline of a moun¬ 
tain peak visible. 

The majority of the paintings, 
however, have the tanlric symbol — as 
their core with the artist then choosing to 
complete the work in varying shades. 


symmetry: tantric motifs 

shapes and forms Geometrical symme¬ 
try IS the keynote, whatcvei the work 
may mean. 

And so, the triangles, prisms, circles 
and other shapes merge and part to form 
an erupting volcano in one painting, a 
blooming llower in a second and a squal¬ 
ling frog in a third. The abstract forms 
and shapes are open to intcrprctalion 
with the core message remaining the 
same. 

While the paintings can be seen as a 
mere conglomeration of geometrical 
shapes and symbols, if one cares to look 
closely there is a cleverly drawn larger 
shape and more complete form in each 
of the paintings, which in no way obscu¬ 
res the central theme. 

Thus, an orange mass ol circles, trian¬ 
gles and elliptical shapes assumes the 
torm ol an erupting volcano when look¬ 
ed at from a distance, while another 
mass of symbols in green, pink and 
beige lakes on the shape of a young upsa- 
m in xbepadmasuna position. 

Clearly, Santosh seems to be telling 
his audience that where art is concerned, 
perspective is all. 

Mona Barbhaya/Nmw DoUil 

_ Street life _ 

As captured on Ashit Paul's 
canvases 

I f holding up a mirror to nature is the 
job of an artist, then Ashit Paul proves 
more than equal to the ta.sk. In his recent 
exhibition at the Chemould Art Gallery, 
Calcutta, entitled ‘Livings From The 


Ashit Paul’s water colours: 

vignettes of Calcutta 

(sweet-meat seller) or the Bioscopewala 
(the movie man), with almost effortless 
case. 

What unites these portraits is the 
expression on the face of the subjects. 
Bach one of them looks as resigned to 
his fate as the other. 

Says Paul of his work: "This is my tri¬ 
bute to the city of Calcutta. We are used 
to artists putting across the grander 
aspects of the city in their works. But I 
wanted to be different: I want to put 
across the lot of humbler members of 
society, because they are .so integral to 
the Calcutta culture." The faces 
portrayed, the artist adds, may not be 
part of the mainstream of the city, but 
their relevance cannot be denied. • 

8uahnMaBoaa/Caleut*» 
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Hostile tenitoiy 


The army is losing friends and sympathy in Assam 


- The army sccm.s to be 

omnipresent in 

Assam and picking up 

_ a few enemies on the 

way. Now they have 
moved into the tea gar- 
hHflBsSj dens, this time to 
ASSAM tackle militants of the 
Btxlo Security Force 
(BSF). They moved in after tea garden 
owners appealed to the state govern¬ 
ment for protection. The BSF has been 
demanding huge amounts of money 
from tea garden managements as extor¬ 
tion. The gardens, located in the Bodo- 
dominated areas of Darrang and Sonit- 
pur, have been asked to cough up an 
a^unt of upto Rs 30 lakhs each. Even 
hm th^^ount multiplied by the ISO 



HttMwar Sallda: tfatUntf tough 


gardens in the arcii adds up to a substanti¬ 
al sum of money. Failure to pay up could 
result in death. The BSF has been anyth¬ 
ing but discriminate in the killings they 
caiTy out and as the region is a BtxJo 
stronghold, they could strike at any time 
and at will. 

Tea garden managements were thus 
forced to look to the state government 
for help. Hitestvar Saikia’s government 
responded by sending in the army and 
armed Home Guards, the latter to be 
paid by the plantation owners. The 
army’s role is yet to be determined but 
for starters, they will serve as a defen¬ 
sive force to protect the gardens. The 
decision on whether they should go on 
the offensive or not will be left to the 
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A political divorce 

The JD in Orissa snaps all links with the left parties 


higher-ups. 

But the army has a full plate as jt is. 
Operation Rhino and the United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam (ULFA) militants 
have kept the army more or less occu¬ 
pied. Added to this is that they are losing 
friends in Guwahati fast. 

The latest group to express their hosti¬ 
lity to the army’s presence in Assam has 
been Guwahati journalists following the 
arrest of two of their tribe. Manjit 
Mahanta o( Ajir Asom and Rajib Bora of 
the Sentinel had been picked up by the 
army on 26 and 27 November i especti \ c- 
ly. Guwahati journalists took out a pro¬ 
cession through the main streets ot the 
state capital and boycotted thejgovem- 
ment before cooling off somewhat 

The government and the army conti¬ 
nue to maintain that the two had active 
links with the ULFA But most journal¬ 
ists rcfu.se to accept this at face v aluc not • 
withstanding the fact that the govein- 
ment has published — m the form o( 
paid adverti.sements — the alleged con¬ 
fession of Bora’s links to the ULF.'k 
The government, however, is having the 
la.st laugh. Quite conllde-it ot a press- 
militant nexus, ail accreditation to jour¬ 
nalists have been revoked so that a back¬ 
ground check can be run on them. 

The boycott too, was short-lived. 
Saikia found ways to get around it. The 
paid advertisements was one such ploy. 
Another was that press releases were 
issued to correspondents of local dailies 
based in r>:lhi and as the two agen¬ 
cies, UNI and FI'I, did not need much 
persuasion to report news from Assam, 
the government came out a winner. 

The war of attrition between the press 
on one side and the army and govern¬ 
ment on the other, is a lallout of Opera¬ 
tion Bajrang. I’hcn. however, the army 
took the criticism m its stride. This time 
round though, they seem determined to 
expose the press as being oveilv sympa¬ 
thetic to the ULFA. Br: ihe piess claims 
that they arc only rclleetom Ihe general 
views of the public. II ih.u i*- being eon- 
slrued as being pro-1 ‘I..F,\ it is no fault 
of theirs, according to them. 

But cancelling the accreditation on 
the part of the govenimcnt could prove 
to be the proverbial last straw, even 
though the army is on then ide. Keep¬ 
ing in mind dial the pen is su, nosed to b> 
mightier than the sword Hiteswai 
Saikia could face some iro' -led times 
.ihead. • 

Nltln Ookhaia/OuwahmU with bureau 
reporta 


The two-year 

honeymoon between 
the Janata Dal, the 
CPI and the CPI(M) m 
Orissa is over. The 
major partner in the 

-three-party alliance, 

decided to call it a day 
at its state executive 
meeting on 4 December. The decision 
will also apply for the elections to the 
CIVIC and panchayat bodies planned for 
early next year. 

The alliance had come under strain 
soon after Ihe Assembly elections in 
February last year, m which five CPI 
and one CPRM) candidate had won 
under seal adjustments with the Dal. 
Earlier, m the November 1989 parlia¬ 
mentary polls, before which the three- 
party Iront was launched with great fan¬ 


fare, the two left parties had bagged one 
seal each as allotted to them under the 
adjustments The CPI and the CPI(M). 
however, Ivecame increasingly critical 
of the Biju Patnaik government a few 
months after the Assembly polls, public¬ 
ly accusing it of callousness towards ful¬ 
filment of poll promises. 

I'he CPI and the CPl(M) regularly 
held rallies to attack the Dal government 
fot Its "deviations", e.spccially in imple¬ 
menting the eight-point programme on 
wl leh the Front had jointly fought the 
ell. loral battle against ihe Congres.s(I). 

Ihe mid-lcmi elections to the Lok 
.Sabha came this vear when the CPI and 
the CPKMi had 1. .ist cxtvected them. A 
1.11..V sect ai of the slate Dal leaders, 
including ju'csidcnt Ashok Das, wanted 
an end ol ihc alliance with the leftists 


and the Dal to go it alone. Biju Patnaik 
was initially inclined to accept this pro¬ 
posal but for the Dal national leader¬ 
ship’s insistence to keep the electoral 
adjustments intact. It is with what the 
Dal leaders termed "merciful support” 
of the rank and file, that the CPI and 
CPI(M) nominees, Loknath Choudhury 
and Sivaji Patnaik, retained their seats, j 
though with largely reduced victory mar- ; 
gins. The Dal leaders, however, smarted 
under a sense of being let down by the 
leftists, particularly the CPI, in the con¬ 
stituencies of Aska, Deogarh, Sambal- 
pur, Bolangir and Balasore which the 
Dal candidates failed to retain. 

In spite of all this, the strained allian¬ 
ce would have, perhaps, continued but 
for the CPI’s decision to field its own 
nominee against the Dal candidate in 
last month’s by-elections for the Bhan- 


daripokhari Assembly scat. Ashok Das 
accused the CPI of betraying the com¬ 
mon cause with the DaJ to defeat the Con¬ 
gress. The CPI leadership charged the 
Dal with going back on its earlier promi¬ 
se of leaving the seat for them. With the 
Dal nominee winning the bypoll by an 
impressive margin of votes, the Dal 
finally became emboldened enough to 
snap its ties with the leftists and decide 
to go it alone in all elections. 

The Dal seems quite confident now of 
faring well in future elections without 
the support of the left. But there are also 
many who feel that the Dal has become 
tix) big for its boots and just might have 
to pay for tneir overconfidence in future 
elections. • 

Sereda F. Nanda/Bhubetteewar 



Ashok OaK getting 
his way 


The CPI and the 
CPI(M) became 
increasingly 
critical of the 
BUu Patnaik 
government 
after the 
Aseembly polls 
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Kidnapped! 


A housewife is mysteriously abducted in Dhanbad 



Dhanbad. the coal 
capital of Bihar, is in a 
state of uproar. The 
town has been witnes¬ 
sing massive demon¬ 
strations organised by 
women against the 
BIHAR deteriorating law and 
„rder situation, which 
touched a new low on 26 November 
with the abduction of Kabita Solanki, 
wile of K.P. .Solanki, development offi- 
cci of the New India Assurance 
Company. 

Solanki was kidnapped fiom her 
house at about 6..K) pm and was whisked 
off before she cou'd raise an alarm. Her 
husband was away shopping and there 
was 110 electricity. Two days later, on 28 


November, she was tound abandoned in 
a downtown area, but was found to be in 
a state of severe shock. 

The role of the police in connection 
wiih this crime has been shameful, to 
say the least. Inste.id of getting down to 
the business of tracking down the cul¬ 
prits. the police tried to play down the 
incident by casting aspersions on .Solan- 
ki's character. District superintendent ol 
police A.K.Gupta, who is believed to be 
a blue-eyed boy of chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav, told Suniiay, ".She has illi¬ 
cit relations with some persons." 

Thus It is for the second lime thal the 
Dhanbad police has tried to hide its own 
ineptitude (if not connivance) by raising 
dtiubis about the moral integrity of a vic- 


Soianki in hospital: state of shock 

¥ 

tim. Harlier. a iiibal girl — Malti Majhi 
yan — was gang-raped by policemen in 
P)8y. And the police lop brass altempl' 
ed to water down the crime by saying 


Losing ground 


Can the Calcutta wetlands be saved? 


which bans the destruction of any 
swamp which is useful for presci'ving 
ecological balance, pisciculture, draina¬ 
ge and olliei purpo.ses. An inteinatioiial 
contcrence of scientists and urban plan- 


I Calcutta will die a 

slow death if its wet- 

A lands are not saved. A 

handful of scientists 
have been repeatedly 
warning about this 

—^ - danger for the last two 

decades, but the autho- 
ritics have shown lit¬ 
tle signs of awareness. This time, one 
hopes, the case is going to be different, 
for the residents of the wetlands area on 
the eastern fringe of the city have taken 
the initiative in building up a mass move¬ 
ment over the issue. 

Several thousand fishermen and wom¬ 
en and vegetable growers who earn their 
living out of these wetlands gathered 
recently at Chingrighata on the Eastern 
Metropolitan Bypass to protest against 
the government’s policy of continuing 
expansion of the city at theco.st of its bor¬ 
dering marshes. 

Leaders of the Dakshin Bidhannagar 
Unnayan Nagarik Committee, which is 
spearheading the movement, point out 
that by encroaching on the wetlands, the 
government is not only choking the 
"lungs of the city", but also going again¬ 
st the Town and Country Planning Act, 


The Calcutta wetlands now and 
then (inset): sudden changes 
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I hat the girl was a prostitute. 

But the lojjie proved less than convm- 
cing. Harly this yeai, the .Supreme Court 
gave Its verdict m lavoui ofMiilti Majhi- 
yan and indicted the police lor "motivat¬ 
ed action" Main had to he paid a cash 
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compensation of Rs 5(),(XX) by the dis¬ 
trict administration. 

Many people, including some mem¬ 
bers of the Kabita Solanki Mukti 
Sangharsh Morcha, which was sponta¬ 
neously formed after the abduction, 
believe that the kidnappers had Janata 
Dal links. The morcha members also 
feel that the police knows who the cul¬ 
prits are. They allege that the arrests 
made so far are only meant to serve as an 
eye*wa.sh. 

Solanki. at the time of going to press, 
was in a state of stupor. She failed to reco¬ 
gnise even her children and husband. 
Doctors say that she had been administe¬ 
red a heavy dose of anaesthesia or some 
kind of narcotic. 

The mystery behind the kidnapping 
and subsequent release is yet to be prob¬ 
ed fully. But judging by the foot- 
dt'agging of the police, it looks like it 
will remain a mystery forever. • 
SMvanath Jha/Dhanbad 


tiers organised jointly by the World 
Bank, f'ood and Agiiculturul Organisa¬ 
tion and the Union and state govern¬ 
ments in l‘>S8 had ideniified the Calcut¬ 
ta wetlands as a "unique biosphcie", act¬ 
ing iis a natural sewerage and aii pun tier 
as well as providing the means of liveli¬ 
hood to thousands of people The city 



gets 147 tons of fresh vegetables per day 
and 8.000 tons of tish annually from the 
area. 

The damage so tar done to the Calcut¬ 
ta wetlands has already reduced the oxy¬ 
gen content in the city’s air by about 3 
per cent. Moreover, the displaced 
people from the area have overcrowded 
the city, adding to its problems. A sur¬ 
vey by Dhrubajyoti Ghosh of the Insti¬ 
tute for Wetlands Management and Plan¬ 
ning has shown that while 60 percent of 
those" evicted from the area during 
earlier expansion of the city got jobs as 
domestic servants and casual labourers, 
the rest remained unemployed, leading' 
to a rise in vagrancy and crime. 

The people of the marshes have orga¬ 
nised themselves to save the future of 
the city as well as their own livelihoixl. 
They have set up a commission with 
three representatives of the Nagarik 
Committee, three from different science 
clubs and two experts. Prof. Ajit 
Narayan Bose, former member of the 
state planning board, and Dr K.P. 
Ghosh, former member, mayor- 
in-council, Calcutta Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion. The commission will prepare a 
report on the ecological, economic and 
social importance of the Calcutta wet¬ 
lands, to be placed before the state and 
Union ministers for environment. The 
future course of the movement will be 
decided at a convention in February. • 
NUaitfatt Dutta/tMeatta 


Twenty 
years later 


The Congress in Haryana 
gears up for organisational 
elections 



The Congress high 
command’s decision 
to hold organisational 
elections at the grass 
roots level is about to 
become a reality in 
Haryana. But mem¬ 
bers ot the Haryana 
Pradesh Congress 
Committee (HPCC)can look forward to 
a tough battle ahead. 

Ever since Bhajan Lai assumed the 
chief ministership, he has been facing 
still opposition from Birender Singh, a 


HARYANA 



Bh^Jan Lai: moving up? 


former MP and now PCC president. At 
one time Singh was a strong favourite to 
become chief minister of Haryana as he 
was reportedly close to Rajiv Gandhi. 

As the party president in the slate 
Singh wields tremendous clout. He also 
happens to be a member of Lai’s Cabi¬ 
net. His position of power has given him 
the opportunity to negotiate with the 
chief minister over issues like who will 
stand in the party elections. 

Since organisational elections are 
being held after a period of 20 years, 
PCC leaders are having a tough time 
going through membership records, fin¬ 
ding out exactly who is eligible to vole. 

The high command seems to be exten¬ 
ding tacit support to Bircnder Singh, 
who is already making his considerable 
presence felt in the state. • 

R. Shmma/Chaadigarh 
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Party ^mes 

Will Chimanbhai Patel 
join the Congress? 

■ ; Chimanbhai Patel 

> seems to be sitting pre* 

^ing. 

Xlie shrewd chief 
^ minister of Gujarat 

has managed to win 
—I Prime Minister Nara- 

^CWARAT' simha Rao’s confiden- 

ce by helping the Con¬ 
gress wrest the Kutch Lok Sabha seat 
fiom the BJP in the 16 November by- 
elections. But he knew that just getting 
into the Congress president’s good 
books wouldn’t be enough if he wanted 
to hang on as chief minister. Sensing 
that his Janata Dal (Gujarat) has no real 
future, he has made it known that he 
would like to join the Congress. 

In fact, he and his Cabinet members 
have let it be known to all and sundry 
that the Congress would be likely to join 
up with his minority government and 
form a stable coalition. Even lists of "pro¬ 
bables” were cleverly leaked out. spark- 



CMman eomfortabls, for now 

ing off speculation in the Congress 
camp which had Anally come to life 
after the handsome victory in Kutch. 

Though Patel’s fresh invitations to 
Congressmen, extended several times m 
the past, evoked a poor response, luck 
was on his .side. The Pnme Minister’s 
out-oi-the-blue announcement welcom¬ 
ing former Congressmen back to the 
fold came to Patel’s rescue. 

As if beginning the prcKess of polari¬ 
sation, two senior ministers, obviously 
at the instance of their boss, came out 


with statements hailing Rao’s announce; 
ment saying that the JD(G) must mergi 
with the Congress, if the BJP was to bt 
kept at bay. Even Babubhai Vasanwalt 
and Babubhai Patel, two veteran mini 
sters who constantly sniped at the Con 
gress, changed their time. Said Vasan 
wala; "Well, if I had a choice betweer 
the BJP and the Congress, the Hobson’i 
choice was to join the Congress". 

It wa.s in the Congress that the flurry 
of activity bc;gan. Statements that appea¬ 
red in the following days indicated adivi- 


The timber wolves 


Felling trees in Himachal is big business 


Notwithstanding the 
claims of the previous 
Congress! I) govern¬ 
orment headed by Virb- 
. hadra Singh of having 

iaaHBBLJ completely smashed 
HIMACHAL the notorious forest 
PRADESH mafla, the latter 
remains active, and 
has been so since 1980. It is the same old 
story of politically influential people in 
Shimla and other districts indulging in 
massive illicit felling of trees and smug¬ 
gling them out of the state through secret 
routes, in connivance with the state fore¬ 
sts and revenue department ofAcials. 

The timber smugglers, particularly in 
the Jubbal, Kotkhai and Kharapathar 
areas of Shimla district and Kangra, 
Hamirpur and Una districts fell trees 
under cover of darkness to avoid detec¬ 
tion. Af);cr acquiring expert advice from 
forest and revenue officials, they identi¬ 
fy the trees to be felled. The logs are then 
smuggled out with the help of corrupt 


police and forest officials. The timber 
smugglers also encroach on government 
land in the forests to convert it into apple 
orchards. When informed about such 
encroachments, the revenue and forest 
ofAcials look the other way. 

The worst ever destruction of forests 
in Shimla district was carried out during 
1980-83 when Ramlal Thakur headed 
the Congress(I) government in the state. 
Virbhadra Singh, who was then an MP. 
wrote to Thakur to detain the kingpins of 
the forest mafia under the National Secu¬ 
rity Act. Besides felling fully grown 
trees, the smugglers even axed freshly 
planted saplings. But the culprits conti¬ 
nued to remain at large. 

In the past few months, alarming 
reports have started to pour in from 
Shimla, Kangra, Hamirpur, Una and Sir- 
mur districts about the spurt in illicit fell¬ 
ing and smuggling of costly timber. 
Recently, forest department officials 
intercepted a truck carrying illicit deo¬ 
dar timber worth Rs 10,000 in Hamirpur 


dislnct. Also, several trucks carrying 
khcr ti mber worth Rs ?0 lakhs were seiz¬ 
ed by the police, not far from Una. 
However, both the cases were hushed up. 

Recently Virbhadra Singh accused 
the state BJP government of ‘protecting’ 
the forest mafia who were brought to 
book by his government. The sudden 
change of the special prosecutor, appoin¬ 
ted by his government to follow up fore¬ 
st cases, was a sure indicator of the 

A foi«sl In Himachal: hara today, 
gona tomorrow? 
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sion of opinions within the Gujarat Con¬ 
gress. Rauf Valiullah, Haroobhai 
Mehta (both ex-MPs) and former Union 
minister B.K. Gadhvi, all belonging to 
the Madhavsinh Solanki group, advised 
their colleagues against Joining hands 
with "an opportunist politician like Chi- 
man Patel". The other group, including 
Gujarat Pradesh Congress Committee 
(GPCC) chief Natwarlal Shah, Con¬ 
gress Legislature Party (CLP) leader 
C.D. Patel, Narsinh Maknana, Hiralal 
Gupta—all with a considerable 
following—^were overjoyed by Rao’s 
call to ex-Congressmen, and eager for a 
coalition. 

The split in the Congress camp worri¬ 
ed the chief minister who was in a hurry 
to join the Congress, fearing a destabilis¬ 
ing bid by the BJP, now the largest party 
in the 182-membcr Assembly with 67 
MLAs. But Samajwadi Janata Party 
(SJP) leader Dinesh Vakta, whose party 
has no base in Gujarat, came out in 
favour of a merger of non-BJP parties 
with the Congress. 

It has now become a wailing game, 
with even the BJP watching closely for 
what the Congress does next. • 

Mahmah TrivmdI/Ahmedabad 


government’s allempl to scuttle the 
cases, he added. 

The state government's volte-face to 
denationalise the felling of kher trees 
within six months of the ban imposed 
under the provisions of the Himachal 
Pradesh Forest Produce Act has raised 
many eyebrows. 

Evidently, the forest mafia has lost 
none of its influence with those at the 
top. The felling of trees looks like it will 
continue unabated as the government 
further buries its head in the sand. • 
J.N.8mahu/8hlmla 


Up in smoke 



An oil well fire in MP results in huge losses of fuel 


Red Adair could have 
done something about 
it. But in the ab.sence 

renowned fire expert, 
the Oil and Natural 

-Btes- Gas Commission 

GUJARAT (ONGC) head- 

quartcis in Baroda 
had to watch the devastating bla^c in one 
of its oil wells at Gandhar, raging for 
over three weeks. Result: precious crude 
oil and gas worth Rs 2.5 crorcs was lost. 
On 9 November, when the fire first 


blast off the high-pressure, heat- 
resistant, Christmas tree-shaped steel 
valve by target-firing. This, according to 
.S.S. Paintal, member (operations), 
ONGC, would prevent flames from 
spreading horizontally. 

On 15 November, a T-55 tank of the 
Ahmedabad-based armoured division 
of the 11th Infantry Battalion stomped 
in, turning the oilfield into a battle-field, 
what with army vehicles, ambulances, 
safety vans, bulldozers, water tankers, 
and fire engines doing the rounds of the 
site. The jawans shot off 30 rockets 



Amiyiiwn at the blaze site: battling hard 


broke out in oil well No.6! at the Gan¬ 
dhar complex in Broach district, 80 km 
from Banxla, the ONGC tried the usual 
method of extinguishing it with the help 
of water and chemicals. For three days, 
as fire tenders summoned from several 
nearby towns fought the blaze from a 
150-metre distance, teehnixrats from 
Delhi. Bombay and Dehra Dun descend¬ 
ed on the site. Gandhar. one of the 
world’s richest onshore oilfields, with 
44 of its 70 oil wells working at full 
blast, has huge re.serves of mineral oil 
but little water. 

Marathon efforts were undertaken to 
dig two wells to collect water brought 
from distant places through pipelines. 
Meanwhile, the inferno spread sideways 
making the task of capping the well 
more difficult. Luckily, there was no 
threat of disaster 

The help of the army was sought to 


which zeroed in on the valve, having 
shifted nearby villagers to safer places. 
The operation had to be suspended for 
the day when the wind began to blow in 
an unfavourable direction. However, 
the next day, 40 more high-explosive 
rockets completely demolish^ the 
valve, and the blaze, which could be 
seen from a distance of two km, now 
rose only upwards, making it 
‘manageable’. 

Yet. ONGC was out of luck. The 
water they had collected with great diffi¬ 
culty started .seeping. Soon, thin polythe¬ 
ne sheets were acquired from the Baroda- 
based Indian Petrochemical Corpora¬ 
tion Limited and other nearby petro- 
chem units to be spread on wells before 
storing water. On 27 November, the fire 
was still raging but ONGC sources were 
hopeful of capping the well soon. • 
Mahmati Trlvadl/Mmattabad 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Happy days are 
here again! 

■ Bombay's Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty is back in the news, and 
this time round it’s a case of 
good news rather than con¬ 
troversies and reports of 
internal bickerings for 
power. 

After a gap of 22, years the 
society announced its presti¬ 
gious fellowships to be con¬ 
ferred on 16 eminent scho¬ 
lars including such luminar¬ 
ies as Satyajit Ray. Durga 
Bhagwat, Karl Khandalwala 
and Kapila Vatsyayan. 

J.R.D. Tata’s name, it is 
learnt, was also proposed but 
turned down as he is report¬ 
ed to have said that he is too 
old to accept honours especi¬ 
ally from those organisa¬ 
tions he has not been asstKia- 
ted with. 

Announcing the fellow- • 
ship list, the society chair¬ 
man Dr D.R. Sardesai also 
mentioned that the state 
Cabinet has approved a grant 
of Rs 1.07 crores for the pre¬ 
servation of the swicty’s 
rare books and manuscripts. 


Sardesai also announced a 
five-year plan for the com¬ 
puterisation of library facilit¬ 
ies and micro-filming. But 
what has excited the city’s 
scholars the most was Sarde- 
sai’s announcement of a con¬ 
servation laboratory, the 
first of its kind in western 
India. Once operational, the 
lab will help preserve the 
one lakh rare books in the 


society’s possession. Nearly 
half of the three lakh books 
owned by the society are 
over 100 years old, while the 
oldest manuscript in its pos¬ 
session is a handwritten 
copy of Dante‘s Divine Com¬ 
edy dated 1350. 

With a fund collection 
drive well under way. it 
seems like the good times are 
here for the Asiatic Society. 
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KrithnalQint 

Govtmor at AiKEin PndKli 


BalctevPfaltaah 

BJPpiwiilmlol Punjab 


Plaza 

pleasures 

■ Now that ‘Visit India’ is 
drawing to a close, the Maha¬ 
rashtra Tourism Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (MTDC) 
has finally swung into action 
with the inauguration of a 
street pla/a of sorts in South 
Bombay’s Kala Ghoda. But 
by ail accounfs, it, was clearly 
a case of better late than 
never. Kicked off by Union 
I minister for tourism and 
civil aviation, Madhavrao 
Scindia, the stretch of road 
known as Rampart Row was 
converted into ajamboree of 
magic shows, fortune tellers, 
mehendiwaUis, bangle sel¬ 
lers, snake charmers, portrait 
makers. et id. 

The entertainment is 
gratis for visitors. The 
street pla/a will now be open 
every Sunday, with restaur¬ 
ants of the area setting up 
tables on the sidewalk a la 
Parisian cafes. But the irony 
is that while the inaugural 
show at least managed to 
pack in the local crowds, the 
touri.sLs were still missing. • 


APPOINTED: Satindra Kumar Lambah, IPS officer 
(presently consul-general at San Francisco), as the Indian 
high commissioner to Pakistan. 

APPOINTED: Chakra Baatola, as the Nepalese 
ambassador to India, after the Bihar government withdrew 
charges against him. 

CREATED: A security division in the ministry of 
home affairs to look after the security of foreign 
missions and ambassadors. 

EUED: H.R. KIdiyur, founder-editor of the Kannada 
daily Navodaya, on 28 November in Gadag, He was 62. 

OlEOtBImalMItra. eminent novelist, on 2 December in 
Calcutta. He was 79. 

. 0160: Hamdt Bey, notedjoumalist, on 3 December in 
Calcutta. He was 75. 

O^Pb MKina HepsnMn, the first wooum d^ty whip of 
{tie ^y«Sa^, on 4 December ioMacIms. §he was^^2. 


MILESTONES 


KILLED: T. Harigrivachari, former Congress(I) 
minister of Andhra Pradesh, on 5 December in Warangat. 

ELECTED: B.K. Zutshi, India’s permanent 
representative to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), as the chairman of the 103-naiion OA'TT 
Council for 1992 on 4 December. 

NOMINATED: India, as leader of the United Nations 
working group on nuclear disarmament. 

NOMINATED: Yash Pal, former chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, as a foreign fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

SELECTED: VInayak Rao Patil, chairman of. 
the Maharashtra Cooperative 
Ai^fores^ Federation, for the Indira Priyadanshini 
VrikshaMitra Award. 

WON: Anupama Gokhaie, chess player from 
Mtdiarashtra, Che prestigious Golden Square Trojidiy in 
the All India Open Women's Chess Tournament op 26 
November in Salem. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

You will progress steadily ort all fronts. 
Businessmen must not hesitate to take risks. 
Professionals will earn the praise of their 
superiors. Avoid controver.sies. Someone will try 
to cheat you; so watch out. A good week for lovers. 
Good dates: 1S. 17 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

There might be a marriage in the family. Women 
will receive expensive gills. Those who are 
interested in an. literature and music will have a 
happy lime. Howes er. do not pick up quarrels with 
anyone. FYofessioiials will be successful. 

Good dates: !6i 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 1.3 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-west 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

There is a lot ot good luck in siore for you. 
However, watch your health. The domestic front 
w-ill remain peaceful. Some of you will inherit 
property Unemployed youths might find jobs. 
Students will do well m their examinalions. 

Good dates: IS, 17 and 19 
Lucky numbens: 4. b and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


CANCER (21 June~20 July) 

This is not a lax ourabic week for you although 
love and romance are well signified. On the 
professional front, your progress might be 
hampered by obstacles. The deteriorating health of 
a family member might cause you some anxiety. 
Good dates: 17.18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: We.st 

LEO (21 July—^20 August) 

This is a week of mixed fortunes. Professionals are 
advised to avoid arguments with their seniors. Try 
to solve your domestic problems with tact. The 
stars are favourable for businessmen; some of 
them will bag lucrative deals. 

Good dales; 19.20 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 4 .5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-west 





VIRGO (21 August—^20 September) 

Financial gains cannot be ruled out. You might 
even inherit some property. However, check 
extravagance. Do not get woiked up ox'er law,suits. 
There will be a pleasant surprise for you towards 
the end of the week. 

Good dates: 16,17 and 19 
Lucky n' ..ibers: 2. .3 and S 
Favourable direction: East 
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LJBRA<21 September-^20October) 

EmployeeswUl (kvwetl this week; apromotitm^ra • 
transfer to a place of your choice cannot be ruled 
u ,1 out. Busines.smen will bag lucrative deals, 
wran Financial pro.spects are Mgbt. Students, utilise 
LmBiJ all the opportunities that come your way. 

Good dates: IS. I6and 18 
Lucky numbers; 1.2 and 4 
Favourable direction: South 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 Novemlrer) 

Pay attention to all the minute details. Something 
that looks innocuous now might |>rove to be 
harmful later. However. thing.s will workout soon. 

A letter from n friend will bring in some good 
news. Travel is on the cards. 

Good dates: 17,19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 6,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

SAGITTARIUS (21 November—^20 December) * 

The stars are favourable for you this week; you * 
will progress steadily on all fronts. Creative artists 
and sportsmen will do exceedingly well. Avoid all 
kinds of speculations. Businessmen Inust avoid 
ri.sky ventures. 

Good dates: 16,19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 4,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

CAPRICORN (21 December—^20 January) 

Those who are unemployed might find a job. 
Businessmen, utilise all your oppiortunities. At 
home, there will be new responsibilities. Some of 
you will come in'contact with an influential person 
who will go out of the way to help you. 

Good dates: IS. 18 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 4.7 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 


AQUARIUS (21 January—^20 February) 

Be prepared for some mental tensions this week, 
Professionals, be careful while dealing with your 
superiors. Financial problems may crop up. One of 
your close relations might fall sick. Love and 
romance are well signifled. 

Good dates: 18,20and2l 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

PISCES (21 February—20 March) 

This is a favourable week for lovers. Your healtit 
will improve. Businessmen might have^guraents 
with their partners. Students will do well in their*. 
examinations. Avoid legal wrangles. Hu.sban4s 
wULspend more time with their wives. » 
Good dates: i8,19 and.20 
Lucky numbers: 2,3 and 6 
Fa vourabledirecthm: North 





STAR PARTNERS; SAGITTARIUS—CANCER . ' . 

TTu Cmceriun man at first strikes-the Sagiitarian woman as a sensitive and pliable person. But, she soon rediscovers the 
much down -lo-earth person. And, she too cannot keep herself for long to the “ftorrow confinement'' ofdoinestic chores anfi 
make her life revolve around him.’fhetwofuayfinally drift apart 


as 
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RANDOM NOTES 


jmlt Chuubi Shekhar nt^y 
'.■fir opi’&eihePrlineM^' 
' ybr df ladik but he. is kill m 
Shpo’' Nme Minister of 
I'fepa]. 

Amt it was. theiefme, 
bniy to be <«pec^ dut die 
:N^ese G,P. Kt^St 
would tdfie dme oqt of his 
schedule while in 
Dkht to breakfast with’ 
fShekhar. 

. Also in attendance <M diC 
lawns of 3 South Avenue 



NopOl OOlMIOOtlPII 

Lane were such Cabinet 
ministers as Sharad Pawar, 
M.L. Fotedar, ManntQhan 
Singh, Composition leadera 
' A.B< Vajpayee and L.R. 
Advani, w^ile Kama! Morar* 
ka and Subramaniam 
Swamy refsesented the SJP 
and the Janata Party 
respectively. 

And, of course, the entire 
clan — with film 
star Manisha Koirala being 
the only absentee. 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

Now that his toaitor has goM on 
an Ekta Yatra, Shatnighm Sinha 
will probably announca a 
Ravaana Yatra. 

ACONGRESS MP 


ia; )tkp rektnect hii image ! 
among his farmer friends. 
Recently, Lal dropped in 
Pilot oimhKtjmihgwe^ I 
est support-in his em^our; 
to re<inergd as a leader of j 
the Indian kisant. But well I 


aware of the traditional ffyal* 
ry between Oujjars (Pilot's 
community) a^ Jatt. die 
ndnisier was cfrcumtpect 
and refrained from making' 
any commitments to the 
Chaudhwy’s cause. 


M I L I T A N T - W A T C H 


Who's who intheOLFAr 

■ AiiMiMlaRiilkiowsB 

helm bf the ULFA for hie last one delete, iary imte is 
known about hihf. Loves to keep a tow prohte and spends 
most of his time either in Burma or eangladesh. As 
chairman of the insurgent outfit, Rajkhowa always wanted 
a negotiated settlement to the Assam problm—a linethat 
. was vehem«i% opposed by the hardliners in me 
organisation led by die miliary commander, Paresh Barua. 
The government is assidubusty trying to cultivate this 
school teacher-turned'kisurgent since his moderation 
suits dioseinpoiwr. 


■ P b i w t h B a n i h a As commander-in-tf>hf of the 
ULFA’s military wiiHi.lie is the man vdio rontrois the guns 
of the militant outfit tn^, over the last one year, Barua, a 
Kachin trained (prenitta. has been calling the shots, 
reducing chairman AnUnda Rajkhowa to a mere 
fiiAirehead. 4 hardllnef, Paresh Barua has opposed M • 
negotiafitms wit the govarnment^ha has declared fima 
and again that he’ll setfie for nothing less then an 
independmt Assam. 


> tM d hpitiM i ibklMii: Thehigh-profite publicity 
secretary of the ULf A now seems to have fallen out of 
favour. But before the army movedito Assam two months 
back, Plitikan'reguiaifo issued press swements, took 
trams of jourhaVsta msh Guwahati to tiia UIPA camps in 
Upper Assam and Ihised with the national media. He was 
reportedly (toine igbodjob but was suddenly replaced as 
the ULiVt'Vchiwspiiilipaman by GoiapBk^ recently. 

. Piwkm’d iNwonora^ Parei) Barua coid be ^ 
riasdfffwtwei 


■ ghtapRaiiHR If the ULFA were to carve outa 
dwarentcolmtiy out of Assam, Gohp would surely get the 
foreign ihirs portfolio wit additional charge of finance. 




reialiDrtsandfinwtGe', Barua is bellevedto have travelled to 
a number of countdra over the past one year to garner 
' forelgn^>p«tfordieULFAst^le.Heal 808 ervedas 
tlwthibMimidMOfgiiiiratioaamibueirierait^ 

^ eatortkmawfre carrwout under hie commahtf. He was 
' belii^tobei ParaehBatiH'ifactiantihhb^ 



1 %uh, feader of 
ya Kisan Union (Bl^) .In, 
this connection 
widi a marked lack .of 
success. . . - 

Nevertheless, the- ■' Tau. 
intends to go ahead with ^ 
plan <iuitting the phdM|oiti 
party thk goes byoknilra 
of the SiP, and seUingup li^- 
own Risan Moitha,.. A 
With or without hehr fKm 
Pilot and'Tikait. ' 

inHiaHMifMiHIMR. ” 

AlMiflOWe 

pwidnattawt 

' ‘ 

» His influie as aviatiok. 

minister may ha<k 
been distih^ished -hy ' 
grounding of -^e; ^roui 
A320. Eiut it is beooimiiig, 
increasingly dilTtcutt ieo 
ground ^ hij^flyii^ 
Mohammad Khan.- 
He has just returned^ from 
a term at Oxford, where bo 
worked on a leseaicb paper 
about Swami Vivdetmaod. 
Now, he's off to Egypt- for 
furthin- studies (though.,-pre¬ 
sumably, not about Swann 
Vivekmiandj, Next on his' 
packed schedule is a 
semester at - Tokyo 

University. 

He is also foliowing men*, 
tor Aniii Nehni’s'Iead and 
retoraing his official 

bungalow. His extended 

family of relatives, fiends 
and hangers-on will have M- 
t« acconssiodMed irooiewik^ ^ 
re, so die globfrbohK -is 
briefly in India, Mtdng for 
anbdvrhouse. h. 















DIARY 


Simof 

oommistlon 

■ Margaret Alva may be 
the senior of the two, 
but Mamata Banerjee 
appears to have much more 
clout in government. 

When Alva was minister 
of state in the human nesour- 



MwgBMl Alva and Mamata 
■a n aijaa; ladlaa at war 


ce development ministry she 
had opposed the setting up of 
a national women's commis¬ 
sion. According to Alva, the 
appointment of a commissio¬ 
ner for women's welfare 
would serve the purpose just 
as well. 

When Mamata Banerjee 
took charge, however, she 
reversed Alva's decision and 
sent a propo^l to the Prime 
Minister's office for the sett¬ 
ing up of the commission. 

Alva, regarding this as a 
personal affront, took up the 
matter with bodi the minister 
for human resource develop¬ 
ment, .Aijun Singh, and 
PrihK i^nister flao. The pro- 
p«aw.. Alva insisted, should 
b^i^^i^sed out of haiul. 

‘ however,; chose togo 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

V.P. Singh’s slogan is ‘Jamjaym 
jMT PaBwmn najaym. ’ 

Aiit’s slogan is ‘All ara wolcomo, 
axcaiit for Mulayam.’ 

And Laloo's slogan is ‘Yaadaya, 
to Yadav bhi aajaya .' 

A JANATA DAL MP ON THE DAL'S INTERNAL 
POLITICS 


along with Banerjee. and has 
since announced the setting 
up of a national women’s 
council. And former Union 
minister Mohsina Kidwai is 
tipped to be its, first 
chairperson. 


Buddy, can you 
spareasoup? 

■ During the Great 
Depression in Ameri¬ 
ca. in the l9.T0s, old men 



The prime ministerial stakes 

P.V. NarasinUia Rao: All those who dismissed him 
M as a transitional leatter are rethinking their positions now 
-ft that the wily Rao has emerged as the unchallenged leader 
' of the party and shown that he can teach Laloo Yadav a 
thing or two about fighting elections after his victory from 
Nandyal. 

Rao's position has never been stronger. As long as his 
policies remain popular, no threat to his leadership can be 
sustained. If the policies start failing, however, then we are 
into a whole new ball game. 


Sharad Pawan Still the front-runner. Pawar has 
followed a deliberately low-key strategy. His aim has been 
to understand how New Delhi works so that he can avoid 
blunders that sunk his last candidacy. 

Moreover, he has recognised that there is no point 
opposing Rao when things are going well and so has spent 
his time checking on his own finances and making sure 
that his own brand of crony capitalism flourishes. 

After Rao, Pawar will be a tough candidate to defeat. 


^ Aijun Singltis Could still make It as a Compromise 
'« | candidate but Ws prospects have greatly diminished. The 
^ ^ veteran manipulator works with smaller and smaller 
groups of people and nobody seriously believes that he 
could revive the.Cohgress paiiy in the cow belt. 

But it would N a mlshdce to ctiunt Singh out. He is 
Pawar's equd as a strategist and could well puli a surprise 
ortwo. . , 


MaiHiavnMs SetaMfiK Still roughly whene pe was-— 
in relation to Sharad Pawar-rd Aw months agb. Scindfer*s 
advantages are; a) he is honest and a good administrator; 
b) he can help revive the Congress Infnecow belt; and c) he 
understands the issues (foreign poH^, the economy j far' 
better than elthdr Pawar or S^h, 

His disadvantages are that he lacks Pawar's biwons and 
cannot matjpui^ peopta and ^ the ti^ Sifigh 

andPawarcart' - ^ 


would queue for 
de what were kntwp 
kitchens, 

for a sustaining bow! 

This sad image dagpf ''# 
mind last week whdh 
bers of Narasimha R^‘S,- 
recession-hit Cabinet asker). 
for their own bowls of soup;, 
Traditiwnally, ministers 
have been offered coffee at; 
Cabinet meetings, but now, 
Rao’s team feels that this is 
not enough. Ministers have 
demanded that the govern¬ 
ment provide .steaming 
bowls of tomato soup. 

And Rao, evpr eager to 
remind us of the tough times 
the country is pacing 
through, has ordered the pan¬ 
try at South Block to put 
away the tins of Nescafe and 
to bring on the soup. 


Justieeforall 

■ The judicial grapevir 
ne jn Delhi has it that 
Justice M.H. Kania is likely 
to be the next Chief Justice 
of India. 

If gossip is anything to go 
by, a powerful political 
lobby was vety keen that 
Justice Venkatachaliah be 
appointed to the post, super¬ 
seding Kania. But Prime. 
Minister Narasimha Rao put 
his foot down, apparently, at 
the behest of his soir R^e^> 
war Rao, himself a lawyer, 
who insisted that tire gewern- 
meat stick to. conv^ntitm in 
this matter. ! 

Meanwhile, dlftci^ 
residence of ^ Chief Justi¬ 
ce, 5 Krishna hfepot) 
is lying vac^Oll^ 
Ranganath Mt$riiS hav^' 
moved Out on |be day that he, 
rltired, ttiking^ off: for 
home town. Ctht^ld' 
the man who succeeded Hilhfii, 
Justice K.N. Singh, didnS 
want to move in. since hia 
tenure would iaat only 

days,' f- ' • 
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People think you're choosy, 
Suf you re (ust being 
porlicular about detniis. 

Your rhiit lias to be perfect. 
Stylish PeisonnI 
,‘Sli deiiuincis that con 
only be tfiiloiecl. 

So you ( boose Viinol. 

And visit your toilor. 

Soon, your shirt is reGcty,. 
Flnwiess, 

Being choosy, os you know, 
Ik.’s on odvantagc. 

Perfection. 


viMai 
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EKTA YATRA: UNITING OR DIVIOiNC 
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HOLD 

THAT 

POSE! 


Gfamoisr, fiyjje ajid hii-di pressure 
the world of the fashion 
photographer 



















oN in yoUF efr^^ worl9 much Wee 
Itw blopd Irv your body which It 
cofifrHipui^ puhiped oouid a nelwortc 
of targe ond smalt and comes 
iXKk to tHS revitcAzed gr^ filtered Uke 
blood a good on hoi. to keep flowing 
without cioggktg or chokln(^ thot may 
cause heart attacks or engine seia^e. 
Small worujer then, that millions of 
peopto qrouhd the world depend on 
Co^ 6IX to ext^ the Hfe of thek 
efi||^ and kee^'^^^ttng fit. The 
Intiismctftonal forrirp^bf CoriNlOIX H 

Ml I, * 


en^neered to protect your engine 
flvough thkHc and thlrv. month 
fnonth, under engine conditions 
ranging from Arctic cdd torlhe sizzHhg 
engine heat and pressures ranging 
upto ten tons per squcke k)ch. 

That's why we coil 6iihol 01X 
formulation, a 'Ltqutd Engineering' 
marvel - the^llfeblood of your enghe. 
Use Cqitrot 4TX. * p superior $I;/JC€ 
muHlgrade engine ofl and be oiMied 
of silent, smooth running and Ipr^. 
enii^ilei. , 


w 
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known for his wheeling¬ 
dealing, and in the last few 
years he has been involved in 
one scandal or the other. 

Today, he is one of the 
most powerful men in Delhi 
by virtue of his closeness to 
the Prime Minister of India. 
So, in spite of his holy preten¬ 
sions, he is actually a power- 
broker in the garb of a holy 
man roving the corridors of 
power in the capital. 


Aides and sages 


T he cover story (High' 
priest, I —7 December) 
proved beyond doubt that 
the government at the Centre 
cannot run without being 
intiuenced by an extraconsli- 
tutional authority. Pre¬ 
viously, it was Dhirendra 
Brahmachari and now. it is 
Chandra Swami, who seems 
to be running the show. 

Chandra Swami — the 
self-styled godman—is 


Therefore, Sunoay 
should spare a thought for its 
readers by not printing stuff 
about people like Chandra 
Swami. 

N. Roy Chowdhury, Kharagpur 
(West Bengal) 

■ If it is true that behind 
every.successful man there 
is a woman, it is equally true 
that behind every unsuccess¬ 
ful Prime Minister there is a 
godman. When it is not god- 
men, it is wicked influences 
of the likes of V.K. Krishna 
Menon for Nehru and R.K. 


Chandni Swami: what could ho bo modttating? 



Dhawan for Indira. Narasim- 
ha Rao is greatly attached to 
Chandra Swami. 

U.S, Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


The Hindu way 


I t is very encouraging to see 
the RSS in the pages of 
your magazine (Education: 
the RSS way, I — 7 Decem¬ 
ber). Western values and edu¬ 
cation methods have divorc¬ 
ed the Hindus from their 
own culture and ideals. And 
it is only an organisation like 
the RSS which truly aims at 
resolving such a crisis. 
ManavJaian, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Strictly for 
children 


T he children’s film festival' 
was without doubt a spec¬ 
tacular show (Are you kid¬ 
ding, 17—23 November). 
But the rare films shown in 
the festival ought to be tele¬ 
cast on Doordarshan as well. 
In the Indian context, childr¬ 
en from the elite and rich 
class have a way to know, 
leant and understand the pro¬ 
blems facing millions of 
their unfonunate brethren 
from such films. Indeed, 
these films will help children 
realise the need for progress 
and welfare of their country. 
AJaeobSah^am, 
Thlruvananthaouram (Kerala) 

■ It ought to be acknowledg¬ 
ed that Hindi films corrode 
the minds of children. Songs 
like Ilu Hu have become so 
popular that the youngsters 
have them firmly embedded 
in their minds. 

So film producers or distri¬ 
butors don’t risk it on a 
children’s film produced by 
the Children’s Film Society 
(CFSI).ThcCFSIwbuld 
certainly do well to produce 
films th^ would suit both 
parents and children. 

I. Prakaah, New Delhi 



Submh Qhlsingh: firoiii*. 
land to languago 


Nepal at large 


S ubash Ghisingh 

(Friends, neighbours, 
countrymen, 17 — 23 
November) is found talking 
about the Greater Nepal con¬ 
spiracy in much the same 
way as the devil if he were to 
quote the scriptures. 

The story mentions the 
inclusion of the non-existent 
Gorkha language instead of 
the Nepali language, which 
goes against the popular 
demand of the ten million 
Nepali-speaking people 
India has. And if his views 
are detrimental to the inter¬ 
ests of the concerned people, 
he should keep them to him¬ 
self. So far as the language 
aspect is concerned, the Sik¬ 
kim chief mini.ster, Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari’s conten¬ 
tion is truly in the right 
perspective. 

RudraArlyal, Jaipur 
(Ralaathan) 

■ The murky politics of Gor- 
khali/Nepali has confused 
tH6 common people. The 
leaders of both Sikkim and 
Darjeeling should bear in 
mind that they are not the 
only ones representing this 
community. There are more 
people of this community 
outside their areas in India 
itself. The Nepailese in Sik¬ 
kim and Darjeeling consti- 
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tute only about two million 
and the remaining eight mill¬ 
ion are scattered in the north¬ 
east, hills of U.P. and 
Himachal Pradesh. They 
should also remember that 
they are doing more harm 
than good by claiming and 
counter-claiming each 
other’s territories. As far as 
the Nepali language issue is 
concerned, chief minister 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari does 
have a point. Many acade¬ 
mic institutions in India are 
now offering Nepali as a 
language course. Ghising’s 
contention that Nepali is a 
foreign language does not 
hold water as Bengali is spok¬ 
en both in India and 
Bangladesh. .Similarly, Sin- 
dhi and Punjabi are common¬ 
ly spoken in India and 
Pakistan. Moreover, if 
English could be included in 
the Eighth Schedule, why 
not Nepali? 

Latahnum Sharma, 
Chumukadlma (Nagaland) 


Tho heir looms 


T he article on Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s legacy ( Rajiv 
who ?,n —23 November) 
doubts the credibility of P.V. 
Narasimha Rao as the Prime 
Minister of India. 

Now, all such apprehen¬ 
sions sound hollow after 
Rao’s election to the Lok 
Sabha by a margin of nearly 
six lakh votes. 


So far,the Prime Minister 
has been managing the show 
well enough. So, it is too ear¬ 
ly in the day to pass judge¬ 
ment on his performance. 

G. Srinivaaa Rao, Tadapalll 
Qudam (Andhra Pradaah) 


Paoslon fashion 


O n the lead article • 
(HardseUing sex, 24— 
30 November), I shall confi¬ 
ne myself only to the attempt 
by Dr. Prakash Kothari to 
seek sanctions from the Gita 
for his obvious purpose of 
promoting promiscuity. 

The verse referred toby Dr 
Kothari correctly reads, in 
grammatic break up— 
"Dharma aviruddho bhute- 
shu kamo asmi Bharatshab- 
ha". Incidentally, this is in 
chapter seven (verse 11) and 
not in chapter ten, though the 
refrain is similar to that in 
chapter 10. The meaning is 
that "In beings I am desire 
that does not go against dis¬ 
cipline (Dharma)”. Kama 
here means only ’’desire" but 
has been conveniently taken 
by Dr. Kothari to mean "sex” 
and another convenience tak¬ 
en to himself is omission of 
the qualifying clause 
Dhanna-aviruddho, where¬ 
by the verse refers only to 
legitimate desires. 

Just because kama in San¬ 
skrit is also used to mean 
"sex" or "passion" in the fam¬ 
ous couplet of sage Valmiki 
ending avadeeh kama mohi- 
tam,»his peculiarity should 


not be misused for promot¬ 
ing one’s purpose. At leastthe 
Gita should be spared this 
distortion. 

T.R. Jayaraman, Bllaapur 
(Madhya Pradaah) 

■ We were ashamed to see a 
cover story such as this one. 
Such provocative pictures 
should not find a place in 
Sunday . Instead.^ou should 
concentrate only on national 
and international subjects of 
altogether greater import 
and leave the rest to the les¬ 
ser magazines. 

Sudhanau Sakhar Daah, 

Oomoh (Bihar) 

Crowd support 


will kick them in the 
pants" AO — 16 November). 
Indians in Britain have their 
roots in India. Their’s is a 
case of immigrants who 
have come from a foreign 
country. However, Indian 
Muslims are not immigrants. 
They are natural citizens of 
India and form an integral 
part of Indian society. Therc- 
fore,in the former case loyal¬ 
ty to India and cheering of 
the visiting Indian cricket 
team is understandable. 
While in the latter case, loyal¬ 
ty to Pakistan and supporting 
the Pakistani cricket team is 
questionable and needs to be 
condemned. 

AmItPrakaah Singh, Madraa 
(TamllNadu) 



An Indo^afc erieknt mateli: which chic should you bo on? 

I n the interview with Shiv I ~ 

Sena supremo Bal Thackc- SOCUlUr f&rCOS 


■Sena supremo Bal Thacke¬ 
ray the interviewer has 
drawn a wrong parallel ("I 


Praknoh Kotharltmlslntorproting 



Secular farcus 

T he article called by Swa- 
pan Dasgupta (r/i<' 
second prize, I —7 Decem¬ 
ber) should serve as an eye- 
opener to the pseudo- 
secularists of the nation. Try 
as it might, by harping that 
Rana Pratap, Guru Govind 
and Sardar Patel once fought 
for the same cause, the BJP 
is bound to find it ratherdiffi- 
cult to convince the masses 
of the party’s credibility. 

These so-called secular¬ 
ists will bring more harm 
than good to the nation. 
Sanatan Mlahra, Pahui (Bihar) 












Why more and more people today think of HDFC for their savings. 


MONTHLY INCOME PLAN • INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS • TRUST DEPOSITS 


Because in money matters, what matters most is security. 


Money management comes quite naturally 
to HDFC. India’s largest housing finance 
corporation. Over the years, HDFC has 
established Itself as a solid, sound and stable 
organisation. With total assets exceedtog 
Rs.2000 crores and a deposit base of over 
Rs.700 crores. And an accumulated wealth of 


financial knowhow and experience. Which is 
why our depositors know that their money 
investments are safa in our hands.in terms of 
high returns and- more importantly- k) terms 
of complete security and sarvlGe. 

Why dorf t you discover us for yourself? 
Drop in at HDFC today. 


B H D F C 

HOU»toeW ibWl B»HNWICtCOSWIW^ 

Rtyd. Offloi: Bomtay. 

The secure, profitable depoettoption. 


Thl9 9bfi^g€0 4Kfrw0Mmafl( ifppMrs to ttm tmutofj^ puMWwtf jb/ 0it CofpowMon on Augugt^l, 1991 
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■ Oar party (Janata Dal) is 
doomed unless,it has a 
fresh ori^tation. 

RK Hegde, Janata Dal 
leader . 

9. My officers d^n’t 


fl<T:V*irr'*i';T 7 Ti 


know whtf I should reject. 

P. Chidambaham. Union 
minister of state for 
commerce 

■ In the Sluv .Sena we do 
not suspect the loyalti^ of 
our leaders ^d we do not 
expect (hem to betray the 
party’s trust. 

M^OHAJi Jom SAiV Sena 
leader • 

r.'., 

■ The Janata Dal alone 
can fight the Congiess(I) 
and a cotnmunal party like - 
theBJP. ’ . 

V.P; SlNCH./(i^Da/ 
leatkr " : '■ • ■ 






elections'whtdhaAftNhkid:'‘ 
onacomnsuiiaidfvitfi;, v<‘ . 

N.D. IYwais, Cm^aifjy ', 
leader ,v .,. 

■ Both the Janata OtrtaD>d-< < 

the National Ptont toe. ■ 
disintegrating, leks^g’ V .f-;' 
space foroarp«!iEyliir "'> 
emerge as the <nily yjalriieK-' <- 
alternative to dM . 


■ Letouc.eaeihl(»i^i^' ■ 
twici» 

.de$traedw9^'yii^l|u.''' 


confkfrad&tdd^f watK' 

/li(f4nitiKt.jpeQ^'Ufcb .;’- 


diffitr^peopie. . 
R^idiMUhtdeM^ ' 


chit^aa 
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ASSEIS? 


Buy NHB 9% Coital Bonds. You get 100% tax exemption 
on your Capital Gains from sale of long-term assets 
like land, buildings, shares, securities, 
jewellery, etc. NHB 9% Capital Bonds have £ 

benefits in store for you - and your coital. Ih 






• Your Investment earns 9% per annum payable on a 

• Or, you can opt for advance payment of interest at the rate of 

9% per annum for the full period of 3 years on a discounted basis, at ^ 

the rate of Rs. 240 per Rs. 1000 invest^ payable 3 months from the ' 

- date of investment This takes into account the interest for the 
intervening period of 3 months in full - so, you do not lose k 

• Exemption from Capital Gains Tax U/S 54E of the Income Tax 

• No deduction of tax at source on the interest earned. 

• Exemption up to Rs. 5 lakhs from Wealth Tax U/S 5( 1 Xxvie) read with 

5( lA) of the Wealth Tax Act, 1957 along with other eligible assets. 0 / gSw 

• Exemption of interest U/S SOL of Income Tax Act, 1961. |< ( 

• Remittance charges borne by NHB. 

• Available at par throughout the year at more than 150 outlets all over the country. 

• As the apex housing finance institution in the country, our sole concern is shelter. To make more funds available for 
housing So, here’s something equally satisfying about this investment - it will go towards helping more and more people 
acquire a home of their own. 

A|q>lkatkm forms available and accepted at; National Housing Bank offices (Bombay & Delhi) • CANFINA offices • 142 branches of the 
nine bankers to die issue at 51 centres; Allahabad Bank, Andhra Bank, Bank of Baroda, Canara Bank, Citibank (Sakhar Bhavan, Bombay), 
folrgrowth Financial Services, Indian Bank, Punjab National Bank, State Bank of Mysore and The Vysya Bank Ltd. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING 
BANI 


(WHOtlV OWNED BY THE BESEflVE BAWC OF INOW) 

Opening New Doors On Hie Home Front 

3nt floor. BomlMy Ufe Bl(%. Above AUimllys, 45 Veer Nuiipn RokI, Bomtmy 400025 • Tel: 222702,224547 
6ch Boor. HlndiMM TImei Howe, IS-20, Kwuifae Gmidhl Mag, New Delhi llOOOi • Tel: 5712016,5712056 





Sant Tukaram 

A tribute to the famous saint-poet of Maharashtra 


An hour’s drive from 
Pune lies a small town¬ 
ship, Dehu, on the 
banks of river Indraya- 
ni. It used to be a pictu¬ 
resque little hamlet 
with two hills in the 
vicinity. It became a place of pilgrimage 
with many temples marking sites where 
Tukaram was bom in 1608, where he 
meditated on Bhamchandra and Bhanda- 
ra Hills; and where he composed his prai¬ 
ses to Vitthal, the Maharashtrian reincar¬ 
nation of Vishnu. Nothing is known 
about where and how he died; he simply 
disappeared in 1649. According to 
legend, the notebooks in which he wrote 
his poems were lost in InSrayani and 
mysteriously reappeared 1.^ days later 
without any trace of damage. 

The little that is known of Tukaram’s 
life was pieced together from stray refer¬ 
ences to events recorded by him. a eulo¬ 
gy in verse by a female devotee, Bahina- 
hai and a biographical compilation o( 
the saint-poet of Maharashtra by Mahi- 
pati. All this has been put together by the 
painter and filmmaker Dilip Chitre in 
his recently published work, Tukaram: 
Says Tuka (Penguin-lndia). 

More important than Dehu both histo- 
rtcally and as a place ot pilgrimage is 
Pandharpur on the bank of the Chandrab- 
haga. It was here that Vishnu m the form 
of Vitthal appeared on earth. His black 
stone idol stands on a pedestal (known 
as the brick) enshrined in a large temple. 
Twice a year, hundreds and thousands of 
worshippers of Vitthal come on pilgrim¬ 
age to Pandharpur. So do litterateurs 
because it was here that foundations of 
Marathi I iterature were laid by Sant Jnan- 
dev {127.5-1296). Namdev (1270-1350) 
and F.knath (1533-1599). These three 
saints along with Tukaram are acknow¬ 
ledged as the four pillars of the hhakii 
tradition of Marathi religious poetry. 

Tukaram writes of himself being a 
Sudra (he belonged to the More clan of 
agriculturists-cum-mo^q/n/is). 1 he 
family was extremely poor. It was 
further impoverished during a scries of 
famines which struck the region. One of 
his two wives died of hunger. Instead of 
.trying his best to alleviate his wretched 


state, he turned to religion for solace. He 
formed a party of hluijan singers; his 
kirlans first ba.sed on the compositions 
of Jnaneshwar and Namdeo began to 
draw large crowds. Then he began to 
compose himselfand became even more 
popular. In 20 years, he wrote almost 
6,()(K) hymns. 

As with other hliakii poets, so with 
Tukaram — there was no logical pro- 
grc.ssion of thought or attempt to tackle 
problems of life in a systematic manner, 
but effusions of emotional outbursts as 
they came. It was God who "made my 
jewels a part of me. Words came out like 
Hashing gems, deep within me. He was 
the mine." He warned himself of the pit- 
falls of huhris (self-esteem): "To them I 
have become worthy of worship, I have 
become so vain. I cannot become 
free...my ego strangles me."Of his com¬ 
positions he wrote, "to arrange words in 
some order is not the same thing as inner 
poise that’s poetry. The truth of poetry is 
the truth of being. It’s the experience of 
truth." 
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He wrote of his afflictions without 
much regret. "My wife died: may she 
rest in peace. The Lord has remov^ my 
attachment. My children died; so much 
the better. The Lord has removed the last 
illusion. My mother died in front of my 
eyes. My worries are all over. Life is the 
root of all anguish." Although he affirm¬ 
ed his faith in God. he began to question 
his ability to comprehend Him: 

"Because your form is beyond the 
reach of speech and mind, I have to mea¬ 
sure you with my own devotion. Since 
you are immeasurable by definition, O 
Anant. 1 map you with my endless 
passion. 

""Though you are way beyond words, 
we put garlands round your neck." 

At times the questioning becomes stri¬ 
dent: "I'll fight you; and I am sure I’ll hit 
you in the tendcrest spot. Lord you are a 
lirard, a toad and a tiger too. And at 
times you are a coward frantically cover¬ 
ing your own arse." 

The life of the ascetic did not appeal 
to Tukaram. Although he had himself 
evaded his duties to his family, he chasti¬ 
sed the wandering hermit: 

"Growing long shags of hair he walks 
haughtily clasping a hooked iron rod. 
He must not miss a single meal: he must 
compulsively curse all people; what wi.s- 
dom can such an ascetic have"? He must 
consume a lot of bhang, opium and 
tobacco; but his hallucinations are 
perpetual." 

Ultimately Tuka accepted the 
mystic’s ambition of merging personal 
identity with God. "The very root of ethi¬ 
cs— be happy to worship the Lord of all 
being in your own being." The ideal is 
achieved; "I live as I please. Within me 
IS bliss. And peace outside." He sumps it 
up beautifully: 

"There is a whole tree within a .seed 
And a seed at the end of each tree 
That is how it is between you and me 
One contains the other. 

There is a ripple on water 
That is itself water 
Says Tuka, the image 
Merges with the mirror." • 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Choice of Wends 

India \s foreign policy should be shaped by a 
concern for enlightened self-interest 


By the time this 
column appears in 
print, Li Peng will 
have come and 
gone, leaving 
behind a considera¬ 
ble debris of news¬ 
paper headlines 
underlining the 
"historic" nature of 
his visit. The mandarins in .South Block 
vfill pat themselves on the back torcffcc- 
ting a "turning point" in Sino-Indian rela¬ 
tions. There will be a few awkward noi¬ 
ses made by habitual dissidents on our 
forgotten obligations to the Dalai Lama 
and other Tibetans. But these will go lar¬ 
gely unheeded. Aiul, if we manage to 
.secure a clean chit on Kashmir, the shrin¬ 
king band of China-watchers will emer¬ 
ge from the woodwork to remvoke Ban¬ 
dung and Panchshila. Forever forgiving, 
the nation will obliterate the horrors of 
the 1%2 war and the Naxalite move¬ 
ment from Its collective memors’. 

This is as it should be With China 
rediscovering its traditional moorings, 
joining the ranks of the Asian Tigers m 
South-east Asia and turning its back on 
the dubious legacy of the Great Helm¬ 
sman, we in India have reasons to look 
forward to a new and more meaningful 
chapter in bilateral relations. True, the 
supreme arrogance of the middle king¬ 
dom will persist and India is unlikely to 
be a major concern of C’hma’s foreign 
and economic policies, but a healthy 
equilibrium will have been restored. 

Predictably, a new China lobby centr¬ 
ed on New Delhi's infamous watering 
hole, the India International Centre, will 
also emerge. The difference being that 
this China lobby will not wave the Red 
Book, chant "China's chairman is our 
chairman", and read exotic meanings 
into every cryptic statement published 
in Xinhua. Also, we will no longer be 
subjected to boring films by Felix Gree¬ 
ne on the virtues of the eommune sys¬ 
tem, and Han .Suyin's insufferable ser¬ 
mons on the wonderful success of the 
Cultural Revolution. The new China 
groupies unMe the friends of the Soviet 
Union, who l&ve now opted for volunta- 


ly liquidation, arc likely to be remarkab¬ 
ly free of ideological pretensions. They 
may not even rigidly insist on the label 
"progressive" 

T he choice of the term groupie is inten¬ 
tional since groupie-ism is what all 
intelligent and informed discussions in 
this country on international affairs 
seem to be all about. The capital’s 
voluble Pakistan lobby is a case in point. 
Forever nostalgic over the food m Falct- 
tis and forever reliving their youth in 
Government College, Lahore, these 
venerable gentlemen while away their 
time pontificating on ways to iron out 
the rough edges in India-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions. Not that their voice counts even 
remotely in either Islamabad or New 
Delhi, but there is a special charm in per- 
[letuating the delusion that it will all be 
hunky-dory if only meaningful "people- 
to-pcoplc" contacts arc established. Cut 
out the verbiage and we have the remark¬ 
able plea for a neighbourhood policy 
centred on junkets for the superannua¬ 
ted. No wonder the personable Pakistani 
diplomat m the Pathan suit is always a 
centre of attraction in the social gather¬ 
ings of Delhi's glitterati. The late Gene¬ 
ral Zia-ul Hac] shrewdly gauged this 
pathetic vulnerability of India’s so- 
called opinion-makers, and, con¬ 
sequently, received the most gushing of 
obituaries after his untimely death. 

Groupie-ism or, to use the term that 
was once in vogue, fellow-travelling, is, 
in a sense, a state of mind. So fragile is 
our sense of self-respect that we are in 
permanent readiness to rent a cause, the 
more mimical to our national interests, 
the better. Take the case of the now- 
dreaded LTTE. Public memory being 
woefully short, it is easy to forget that 
the DMK chief, M. Karunanidhi, was by 
no means the real architect of the destabi¬ 
lisation of Tamil Nadu. He was, in fact, a 
minor player, being a champion of 
TELO, a small militant group which 
was ruthlessly eliminated by the LTTE 
in 1986. The Tigers had powerful 
patrons in MGR, the Government of 
India and an influential section of the 
Madras intelligentsia, who publicised 





their handouts without regard to facts 
and accuracy No wonder then that Prab- 
hakaran, Anton Balasinghain and a host 
of others could operate comfortably 
from a spacious bungalow in Madras dis¬ 
tributing posed photographs, calenders 
and key chains to visiting journalists. 

Colombo, on the other hand, lacked a 
nose for public relations. Nurtured on 
the post-1956 culture of .Sinhalese insu- 
laiity which was, in turn, liberally garni¬ 
shed with an unreal dread of Indian 
expansionism, it remained blissfully 
unmindful of the need to cultivate public 
opinion across the Palk .Straits. Its high 
commissioner in New Delhi during the 
most tense phase of Indo-Sri Lankan 
relations, Bernard Tilakaratnc. was a 
model of rectitude,who always played 
with a defensive, straight bat. Such a 
gentleman proved no match for the well- 
oiled propaganda machinery of the 
Tigers. Despite openly boasting their 
commitment to a one-party Eelam, the 
LTTE hijacked foreign policy to such an 
extent that, until the 1987 accord, Indian 
interests became synonymous with 
Tamil interests. 

This equation, besides being political¬ 
ly counter-productive — as we now 
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(Top) Th* liido*Srl Lankan acconi baing 
aign^; (far toft) tha IPKP In Sri Lanka; (toft) 
Pramadasa: costly miscalculations? 

India became the emotional bulwark 
of separatism owing to its misplaced 
identification with the Tamils. It 
fostered separatism in Sri Lanka the 
way Pakistan is doing in Punjab and 
Kashmir. So, India managed to 
snatch defeat from the jaws of victory 
as its foreign policy is marked by the 
lobbying of groupies 


admit — was also ethically repugnant. 
Hver since Solomon Bandaranaike 
demolished the rule of the ruling Uncle 
Nephew Party in 1956, Sri Lanka has 
been undergoing a painlul process of 
democratic nation-biiilding Like in 
India, the central thrust has been the crea¬ 
tion of a durable national identity that 
can withstand separatist pulls and pres¬ 
sures. There have been many false starts 
and costly miscalculations. But unlike 
Jawaharlal Nehru who sought to con¬ 
sciously deny Indian nationalism its cul¬ 
tural underpinnings, the post-1956 gene¬ 
ration of politicians in the island state 
were conscious that public life could not 
mirror the prevailing fashions of genteel 
Colombo 7. Politics, it was recognised 
by all — including the most cosmopoli¬ 
tan of them all, the Trotskyist LSSP — 
had to be grounded in the popular idiom. 
The tragedy that overtook Sri Lanka fol¬ 
lowing the Colombo riots of 1983 arose 
primarily from this consensual commit¬ 
ment to democracy and populism. Hav¬ 
ing accepted the primacy of the "one 
people" dtxlrine, the political class in 
Colombo foolishly extended it to a "one 
language" principle. The violent back¬ 
lash in the Tamil areas followed and 


resulted in a deep communal schism. 

Hven this ethnic polarisation could, 
arguably, have been resolved had India 
made it clear right at the outset that it 
was not concerned with domestic issues 
in the island. Unfortunately, egged on 
by a misplaced sense of identification 
with the Tamils (what the DK activists 
say today was national policy four years 
ago), India became the emotional bul¬ 
wark of separatism. Its clear sympathies 
and links with Tamil politicians in .laff- 
na acted as a deterrent to the minorities 
themselves ettming to terms with the 
realities of Sri Lankan nationalism. The 
active assistance to terrorism may have 
come later, but it is no exaggeration to 
suggest that India played the same role 
in fostering separatism in Sri Lanka as 
Pakistan is doing in Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir. So marked was this encouragement 
that New Delhi even questioned the 
right of Sri Lankans to settle freely 
within their own country The specious 
notion of an exclusively Tamil home¬ 
land incorporating the northern and 
eastern provinces was uncritically endor¬ 
sed. There was not even an attempt to 
come to terms with the sensibilities of 
the Sinhalese, a people with whom we 


may not share a language but with 
whom we share a common cultural heri¬ 
tage. Overlooking this commonality 
was at the root of our misadventure in 
Sri Lanka. 

As posters come up in Madras deman¬ 
ding the arrest of Karunanidhi, "the mur¬ 
derer of Rajiv Gandhi", we have learnt a 
valuable lesson: that it does not behove 
India to let its foreign policy be shaped 
by an unconcern for enlightened self- 
interest. The LTTE is unquestionably 
out of favour, but is India now prepared 
to admit that it inflicted a grievous' 
wrong on Sri Lanka? Judging by the anti¬ 
cs that preceded the abortive SAARC 
summit, and the vindictive relish with 
which South Block raised the anti- 
Colombo temperature, it seems not. 

But then, Sri Lanka has not patronis¬ 
ed enough fellow-travellers in New 
Delhi to successfully cry foul. On the 
other hand, there are no shortage of old 
Lahore hands to compliment Islamabad 
for taking advantage of President Pre- 
madasa's bruised national pride. India 
managed to snatch defeat from the jaws 
of victory because foreign policy is 
determined by flights of whimsy and the 
lobbying of groupies. • 
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Building 

bridges 


Chinese premier Li Peng '5 visit to India generates 
quiet optimism about improved relations 



T he ancient Chinese philoso¬ 
pher, Confucius, once said 
"De bu gu, bi you ling " (a virtu¬ 
ous government won't be in 
isolation. It will enjoy g<x>d 
neighbourliness). Apparently, not so 
long back, the Chinese could not care 
less about what ancient philosophers 
had to .say. 

Consider the problems China has 
with almost all of its neighbours. Besi¬ 
des, its well-known border dispute with 
India,'it has boundary problems with the 
USSR and North Korea, too. The Chine¬ 
se have also been involved in sporadic 
cla.shes with Vietnam. In fact, the year 
1979 saw a major Chinese attack on Viet¬ 
nam. China is also involved in a com¬ 
plex dispute over the Sparty Islands with 
Malaysia, Philippines, Taiwan and 
Vietnam. 

It has maritime boundary disputes 
with Vietnam in the Gulf of Tonian, and 
has tKcupied Paracel Islands to which 
both Vietnam and China lay their 
claims. Besides, China also claims the 
Japanese administerd .Senkaku-Shoto 
(Senkaku Islands). But for the time 
being, the Chine.se leadership has put the 
border disputes on the backbumer. And 
with slow and steady steps, China has 
started improving relations with her 
neighbours. 

It is not an overnight transformation. 
For the Chinese, who are expert in the 
art of realpolitik, the Indian visit of Li 
Peng is but a part of its overall strategy. 
The slow and steady death of its power¬ 
ful neighbour, the former Soviet empire, 
has sent shivers down the spines of the 
ageing Chinese leaders. Will they be the 
next on the list? Moreover, they feel an 
ideological loss as well. Says A.P. Ven- 
kateshwaran, the former foreign secreta¬ 
ry, "The Chine.se had special affinity for 
the USSR. They considered the USSR 
as a big brother, as a guide on the path of 
communism." 


Besides, the United States has found 
the once-in-voguc China card redun¬ 
dant. It no longer needs China as a coun¬ 
terbalance to the USSR. The Americans, 
losing no time, have started tightening 
the screws on China, by raking up 
human rights issues in China and criticis¬ 
ing the trade barriers that that country 
has imposed, apparently, to protect its 
economy. Re.sult; the Chinese are feel¬ 
ing the pinch and consequently, stand 
isolated. And, out of this isolation, grew 
the need for the Chinese to mend fences 
so as not be placed in quarantine in a uni¬ 
polar world dominated by the 
Americans. 

I t is amidst this background that the 
Chinese Premier. Li Peng (pronounc¬ 
ed Li Phang) decided to pay a five-day 
visit to India, the first by any Chine.se 
head of state, in the past .1.^ years. The 
last Chinese leader of importance to 
have visited India was Zhou En Lai, 
who came in April 1960, almost two and | 



a half years before the Indo-Chinese war 
of 1962. 

Li Peng’s visit was meant to reciproca¬ 
te Rajiv Gandhi's visit to China in 1986 
Expectedly, a lot of verbal goodwill was 
exchanged. Apart from the "government 
level discussions", matters of "mutual 
interest" (read trade, commerce, indus¬ 
try etc.) were discussed. The visiting 
Chinese delegation signed three agree¬ 
ments aimed at normalising relations. 
One among them was to reopen consula- 


The inscrutable Mr Li 

Li Peng typifies the new-generation Chinese leaders 


ill i Peng exemplifies the hew 
L^cncration of Chinese politici¬ 
ans, cold and businesslike, not very 
communicative and definitely lack¬ 
ing in warmth" opines Dr Subrama- 
nin Swamy, Senior S/P leader who 
hasobserv^Chinafromclosequarters 
and is one among the few politidans 
who can speak Chinese. 

Ind^, Li Peng’s ex{nessionless 
and unemotive hardly gives 
away anything. He is a man of few 
words, not out of choiot. but out of 
compulsion.' In the '^sent day 
C^ina^' the Prime Minister does nc4 
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tes in Bombay and Shanghai. 

The second was to sign a memoran¬ 
dum of understanding (MOU), allowing 
border trade between the two countries. 
This is a significant step considering the 
hardships the people living in the border 
areas face because of the hostile terrain. 

The third and the last,related to bilate¬ 
ral cooperation in the field of space and 
aeronautics among others. 

So far, so good! But the gloss of 
"good neighbourly relations" and 


*make policy decisions. 
Undoubtedly, in the recent past, 
Gtina has carefully teviewd its fore¬ 
ign policy options in the light d’histo- 
ric changes brought rfXHit by the 
Gulf War and the disintegration of 
Soviet Union. . 

Foreign ^licy decisions in China 
are framed by specialists iffA^Cam- 
tmmlst pmy and the gbvehmient, 
especially the vice premier Wu 
Xueqian and the ftmign minister . 
Qian. 

Where does Li Peng stand in the 
entire scheme of Chinese polidcs? 
Protocols, custorhs ahd^ conventions , 
demand Aat beads of govemmeht 
cott^otnegotiatioasvi4th<)itterh^ctsi i 

of the state. And U iNiglieink 


(Left to right) U Peng with P.V. Naraslmha Rao; the Chinese premier caHhig on 
Sonia Gandhi: going through afl the rituals 


"mutual cooperation” and other sugar- 
coated diplomatic jargon failed to consi¬ 
der specific issues like the border dis¬ 
pute and the Tibetan problem. In fact, so 
agitated were the Chinese about the Tibe¬ 
tan exiles in India that the Chinese 
ambassador castigated the Indian autho¬ 
rities. 

An embarrassed government quickly 
got down to the task of placating the Chi¬ 
nese and cracked down brutally on the 
Tibetans in Delhi (see box). 


man mid as a representative of the 
' Chinese government. Chinese 
leaders hardly speak extempore,' 
are well tniefed and are prepared tb 
make of|iiplal statements. 

Li Pe^fe considmed a protege 
Peng Xipepng,. He became the Chir. 
nese p^ieron 9 Apil 1988 when 
his 'pmfecessor 2%ap 2%iymig^ 

; removed ^ being too soft on 
Tiananmen deflumstretors. 

Lai. Li 

Peng's father ^ 8 party functionary ^ 
in Szechwan aa'd was executed in I 
1927, shqrftjibeforl Li's birfti for his 
pah in MutiM^-led upfising. Li 


However, Li Peng’s visit generated a 
lot of goodwill for the Chinese in India. 
The consultations and agreements sign¬ 
ed signalled the Chinese desire to mend 
fences with India. During his five-day 
visit. Li Peng went through all the 
customs and conventions that visiting 
foreign dignitaries are usually put 
through in the course of their visits. 
Government-level talks, signing of 
memorandums, meetings with senior 
Opposition leaders and the routine visit 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s samadhi. And, of 
course, a courtsey call on Sonia Gandhi. 

B ut when it came to showing his car¬ 
ds. the Chinese premier turned coy. 
All he mouthed was platitudes like "bor¬ 
ders would eventually become a friend¬ 
ship linking the Chinese and the Indian 
people" and "border problems should 
not hinder close and friendly relations" 
Both countries also strongly condem¬ 
ned the western powers and denounced 
"global oligarchies". However, not eve¬ 
rybody agreed with Rao when he joined 
in this condemnation. Says A.P. Venka- 
teshwaran, "What was the need for Rao 
to use such strong terms when we are des¬ 
perately trying to improve our own rela¬ 
tions with the West? The Chinese arc 
using the Indian shoulder to fire their 
guns at the West." 

Agrees Subramanian Swamy: "In the 
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Chinese scheme of global politics, we fit 
nowhere. We would be fooling nobody 
but ourselves if we get euphoric about 
Li’s visit. China has yet to recognise Sik¬ 
kim and Arunachal Pradesh as Indian ter¬ 
ritory. More over, its ambivalent attitu¬ 
de on Kashmir is no great help. China is 
providing arms to Pakistan, Sri Lanka 
and, till hscent^, to Nepal. We on the 
other ht^have recognised Tibet as Chi¬ 
na’s pan, contrary to the public 

.aspirandns of Tibetans. We have to dis¬ 
cuss ^l^ms the table all the issues which 



apparently we have not. Therefore, rela¬ 
tions with China have to be kept on the 
hold." 

Apparently, the Indian government 
has tried to extract as much as it can 
from the businesslike Chinese. And not 
withstanding the prickly issues in Indo- 
Chinese relations, the two Asian giants, 
who together make up half the world’s 
population, have come together after a 
long time and that by itself, is an 
achievement. 

Opines Giri Deshingkar, director. 


Study for Developing Societies, "India 
and China can b^ome friends provided 
there is an attitude of give and take. Li 
Peng’s visit is just a preliminary step. 
Long years of mutud animosity and 
hate cannot sol^^ problems." 

Both the countries have come a long 
way from the utopian world of Hindi- 
Chitti bhai bhai. Relations cannot be 
built overnight. But the only way to do it 
would be through the process of mutual 
understanding. • 

KmtmHu nt t a m rana^/MnnrOaNW 
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SHEILA DIKSHIT 


Im^es of China 


India has lessons to learn from the Chinese 


My 15 days’ travel 
' I in China as mem- 
H her of a Congress 
^ delegation was a 
1 dream come true. 
F The enigmatic, the 
\ mysterious. the 
\ inscrutable China I 
had learnt of from 
‘ ' books and movies 
■ li 1. 1 was at last to 
unfold into reality. 

What is this great ancient land which 
has winded its way through a varied 
existence and experience of over 5,000 
years like? What is this China which has 
seen the rise of integrating dynasties, the 
fall of disintegrating war-lords, inva¬ 
sions, strife, nationalist psovements, 
communism, insulation, isolation and 
now ‘open up’? 

China is undergoing a change — a 
reformation. Caterpillar-like it is 
unfolding, stepping into a new social, 
political, economic and even physical 
order. China’s adjustments are studied, 
planned and opportune. Socialism with 
Chinese characteristics — that is the 
search. No matter how much of what 
was sacrosanct has to be given up—an 
open market economy eulogised. Chi¬ 
na's modernisation has to be achieved. 
In a fast-changing world, when the old 
order crumbles, where are you without 
economic strength? Therefore, ‘open 
up’ — welcome all modernisations in 
industry, agriculture, science and tech¬ 
nology, and national defence. This is 
China’s priority, this is its thrust. 

WHICHEVER CITY we visited—Beij¬ 
ing the capital. Xian the ancient and 
historical wonder, Quilon the painting¬ 
like breathtaking capital of the autonom¬ 
ous region in south-east China, 
Shanghai the buzzing and constantly 
buzzing trade and commerce centre, 
Pudong a free economic zone furiously 
growing — looked clean and modem. 

Tall, haute coture buildings of glass, 
mortar and steel housing modem hotels 
and industrial joint ventures, wide 
roads, clean alleys, trees, garefens and 
monuments brautifully . preserved. 


Orderliness everywhere in spite of hor¬ 
des of Chinese going about their daily 
work and business. Discipline — meti¬ 
culously and silently maintained — 
strikes you. 

Besides a sense of discipline and 
orderliness and a congenial law and 
order situation, the other thing that you 
observe is that every Chinese is well- 
clothed and well-fed. 


able to rise and compete. We have veiy 
hard-working fanners to feed us, a very 
good indigenous industrial base, a free 
market economy by and large, a mass of 
trained manpower and, within a genuine 
democratic framewoiic, a fairly stable 
political system. 

What we do not have is discipline. 
What we do not have is commitment. 
What we do not have is the wi 11 to overco- 


Chlna Is undergoing 
a changfr—a 
reformation. In a 
fast-changing 
world, 

modernisation has 
to be achieved: this 
is China’s priority. 
And this Is evident 
in all its cities 


All work and no talk. A bright new 
world and future awaits China and its 
people. This is the dream that must be 
realised, this is the goal that must be 
achieved. Losing 1980 as the base, the 
entire thmst of the Chinese effort is to 
‘double the Gross National Product 
twice’ by the year 2000. And everyone, 
everywhCTC, at whatever age and stage, 
is involved. 

INDIA HAS a lot of lessons to learn. 
First, the political will. In our system, 
this is primary. Then the modernisation 
of and freedom from the clutches of an 
old, massive and uncontrollable 
bureaucracy. If economic activity, 
growth of the aspirations of a people 
could be allowed to flower in an atmos¬ 
phere free from controls, regulations 
and dependency, then India would be 




me and get on with .the job. 

India has to awaken to its full potenti¬ 
al rapidly. India has also to realise that 
time is short — very short — and the 
competition is hard. China with its 
advantages of discipline, a system 
which does not need to fritter its energ¬ 
ies on politics and pleasing several voi¬ 
ces and opinions, and a leadership which 
has firmly decided to bring economic 
prosperity will become a first-rate 
power. Not just another power like the 
USA with its resources and affluence, 
not just another superpower living in 
poverty like the USSR. In addition, like 
India it has a massive landmass and a 
huge population. Neither of these two 
Asians can be ignored. If India and 
China cooperate, can you imagine what 
they could achieve, what they would 
achieve?* 
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Hie troubleshooter 

Mani Dixit, the new foreign secretary, has an interesting record 


HH 

W W screamed the 

^HColombo news- 
papers, tired but 
mocking, as the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force (IPKF) 
marched into TrincomaJIee port keeping 
time to "Saare jahan se achcho Hin¬ 
dustan hamara", one morning in 1987. 
As it began becoming clear that the Libe¬ 
ration Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
had no intention of letting "Hindustan" 
be "saare jahan se achcha" and what is 
more, appeared to be readying them¬ 
selves to give the mighty Indian Army a 
ran for its money, the Sinhala newspa¬ 
pers were seized by a curious sense of 
schizophrenia: they couldn’t decide 
whom they hated more — the Tamil 
Tigers who had been responsible in the 
past for disturbing the peace of Colom¬ 
bo 7, where the elite live, or J.N. ‘Mani’ 
Dixit, India’s high commissioner to Sri 
Lanka, the man who brought Tamils 
into the ambit of the nationalist Sinhala 
consciousne.ss. 

A classic Colombo 7 conversation in 
late 1987, when the Tamil Tigers were 
hammering the Indian Army, went thus: 


"I say, don’t you know, our boys after 
all, no?" 

"But since when did the Tamil Tigers 
become your boys?' an incredulous 
questioner asked. 

"Ah, but you are talking about the 
time in history which predates India loca¬ 
ting its viceroys in Colombo," was the 
sly response. 

The newly-appointed foreign secreta¬ 
ry of India, Jyotindra Nath Dixit’s repu¬ 
tation as a viceregal fixer of things was 
not entirely undeserved. During his high 
commissionership in Colombo, not only 
did he manage to persuade Sri Lanka 
that military intervention by India was 
the only way out of the impasse that 
Sinhala-Tamil relations had sunk into, 
but also, when things began going 
wrong and Indian politicians here began 
accusing Dixit of exceeding his brief, 
made it known through some 
' indiscreet’ remarks to a journalist that 
India had financed a part of the Tamil 
Tigers’ exploits. Just so that New Delhi 
would know Dixit was not a man to be 
trifled with. 

"And anyway, what is all this damn’ 
fool talk of being humanistic with the 


neighbours," one of Dixit’s former col¬ 
leagues at South Block, who is now a for¬ 
mer foreign secretary .said irritably. 
"Mani knew how to tell these (neighbou¬ 
ring countries) people where to get off. 
He could get into JR’s (Jayewardene) 
bathroom, and he could tell Gamini (Dis- 
sanayake, former minister for irrigation) 
and Premadasa (formerly Prime Mini¬ 
ster, now President of Sri Lanka), to shut 
up. If India has power, people must reco¬ 
gnise it. If a Robert Oakley can tell the 
Pakistani Army to stay away from its fore¬ 
ign policy, why shouldn’t Mani point 
out to Sri Lanka or Bangladesh how they 
should behave? "Bhaya bin prit na hot 
gosain. (There can be no love if there is 
no fear: Tulsidas)." 

Telling people where to get off is 
Mani’s forte. A foreign service collea¬ 
gue recalls how, during hostile times, a 
Journalist told her he wanted to see 
Dixit. She fobbed him off as tactfully as 
she could as Dixit was busy at that 
moment. The reporter then accused her 
of lying to block his access to Dixit. 
Offended she called Dixit and repeated 
what the reporter had said. 

Dixit heard her out, and then drawing 
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himself up to the full five feet six inches 
of his mustard-coloured safari-suited 
self, spoke to the reporter on the phone. 
"It has been brought to my notice that 
you have insulted my esteemed lady col¬ 
league," he said icily. "She is^on my staff 
and she was absolutely right in telling 
you that I was busy. After I put down 
this telephone, I want you to call me 
back on this number, ask for her and apo¬ 
logise. If you don’t do that, I will never 
talk to you again." 

The apology came in five minutes. 


and though abroad it only served to 
underscore his aggressively nationalist 
image, his junior colleague was quite 
overwhelmed. 

B ut it has taken many years for this 
incarnation of Mani Dixit to evolve. 
The years have rubbed off a lot of the 
warmth and generosity that his collea¬ 
gues and friends talk about. Today, 
Dixit has travelled a long way from the 
iSakir Hussain College (Delhi Univer¬ 
sity), where he studi^ for a BA degree 


DixK (MM aboraivilli Mudikiiiiii 
Dubay. M» predec MM rl h probaMy 
bast ramaffibaiadforhiastiiitin 
Sri Lanka wMch indudadlha 
attamplto leadthaTamils (Ml) 
bafora India tumad agataisl tham 


in political science, economics and phi¬ 
losophy in the Fifties. 

Dixit’s first postings were in Latin 
America—Mexico and Chile. This was 
followed by a stint at the desk—he was 
the desk officer for Japan, China and 
Pakistan from 1960 to 1963. His first 
politically crucial posting came in 1972, 
when he was appointed the Indian depu¬ 
ty high commissioner in Dhaka, soon 
after the liberation of Bangladesh. Dixit 
remained there till 1975, the year Muji- 
burRehman was assassinated. 



InKabul 

This was Dixit’s first 
ambassadoilai assignment 


•RmTamiiixolHem.fwWeO^^ 


KathmlrTtfTor 

. As ambassador to Pakistan fie 
coped with ^e Kashniir issue 
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PERSONALITY 


Mujib’s foreign policy suited India, 
for it recognised and aclmowledged the 
two major preoccupations of Indian fore¬ 
ign policy: to be known as a regional 
housekeeper and keep its backyard free 
fnwn superpower presence. 

But a deputy was needed in Dhaka 
who could pick up information lo cater 
to the special ne^s of the undercover 
agencies, and also offer sage political 
counsel on the events in Bangladesh. 
Mani was entrusted with all the ‘oral 
kaam which the others in the high com¬ 
mission would not do. Mrs Gandhi (for 
whom, incidentally, Mani Dixit has tre¬ 
mendous respect even today) asked him 
to keep the papers and study the situa¬ 
tion from a political angle. 


change. There was, in this interim per¬ 
iod, no slot for Dixit. He served as secre¬ 
tary with the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations (ICCR) till the end of 1979. 
When Mrs Gandhi was returned to 
power in 1980, Dixit was made spokes¬ 
man for the government in the ministry 
of external affairs. 

His first ambassadorial assignment 
saw him in Kabul (Afghanistan), in 
1982. It was a difficult time. The Soviets 
were on the run in Afghanistan and the 
USSR was undergoing traumatic inter¬ 
nal convulsions at the same time. The 
balance of power in the world was chang¬ 
ing and Dixit had to ensure that India's 
stakes in Afghanistan were recognised 
without necessarily endorsing the 




Colombo was suraly tfM crowning gkNy of Dfadt's dipkNnatk career. 

It was during Dbdf a tenure that miUtaiy transport aircraft were 
flown over Jaffna. The event was a kbid of flag march by India in the 
Sri Lankan shies 


By 1975 it seemed clear that the 
artifically-fostered "Long live India- 
Bangladesh fnendsKip" would not last. 
The newspapers gave abundant indica¬ 
tion that an anti-India backlash was 
about to be witnessed. The writing was, 
quite literally, on the wall. Graffitti in 
Dhaka said: "We shall not allow Sikkim 
to be repeated in Bangladesh" 

The storm broke with the assassina¬ 
tion of Mujibur Rehman. Bengali nation¬ 
alism was replaced by Bangladeshi 
nationalism. Mujib had to pay with his 
life so that Bangladesh could take this 
step towards nation-stktehood. 

M ani had to return. He was sent to 
Washington kV.htinister (commer¬ 
ce) in the Indian embaMye When he retur¬ 
ned to Delhi in 1978, dft government 
had changed and was continuing to 


Soviet Union's views. India remained 
loyal to the Soviet Union until the last 
tanks had rolled away, and as the debate 
began over the heirs in Kabul, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi took charge in Delhi and asked Dixit 
to go to Sri Lanka. 

Colombo was surely the crowning 
glory of Dixit's diplomatic career. 
North and east Sri Lanka had been laid 
waste by the Lankan security forces, 
who were poised to strike Vadamarach- 
hi, the last outpo.st'before Jaffna. Jaffna 
itself was under an economic blockade 
and President J.R. Jayewardene was 
unwilling to undertake the responsibili¬ 
ty of subjugating part of his country with 
the help of its own military forces. 

Painful and extended negotiations bet¬ 
ween the Tamil groups and Colombo, 
some of the meetings sponsored by 
India, had come to nought. It was during 
Dixit's tenure that military transport air¬ 


craft were flown over the province carry¬ 
ing relief supplies for the starving popu¬ 
lace of Jaffna, accompanied by a posse 
of Mirage 2(X)0 fighter aircraft. The 
event was a kind of flag march by India 
in the Sri Lankan skies. 

Jayewardene bowed to the inevitable. 
After being turned away by the United 
States, China and Pakistan, he came to 
India. The Indo-Lankan peace accord— 
a document which brains like G. Partha- 
sarathy and Romesh Bhandari had been 
working on for years — was concluded 
within 24 months of Dixit's tenure in Sri 
Lanka. 

W hat was most remarkable about 
Dixit's performance in Sri Lanka 
was the dexterity with which he manag¬ 
ed to distance himself from the pro- 
blen\s in hand, and thus maintained a gro¬ 
per perspective. This was true, for instan¬ 
ce, of his attitude towards the peace¬ 
keeping force. While at the human level 
he was affable, friendly and sympathe¬ 
tic, he made no secret of his contempt 
for the use of physical force in getting 
things done. 

The Sri Lankan papers reported many 
rumours — that before the presidenti^ 
election, Dixit, fearing the possibility of 
Premadasa coming to power had encou¬ 
raged the formation of a rainbow coali¬ 
tion of the anti-LTTE Tamil groups and 
the Muslims to ensure the election of 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike, Premadasa's 
closest rival. Bandaranaike lost by a 
mere four per cent of the vote. And as far 
as India's involvement in Sri Lanka was 
concerned, it was curtains. 

After a period spent out of the news, 
Dixit was asked to go to Islamabad in 
1989 as India's ambassador. His tenure 
here was uncharacteristically sedate and 
after his flamboyance in Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh, this quietitude is a tribute 
to his professionalism. He managed to 
keep Indo-Pak relations on an even keel, 
despite the loud noises being made 
about Kashmir and the change of govern¬ 
ments in both countries. 

But the days of the SFI and the Soviet 
Union are gone. The magic of the mar¬ 
ket has gripped everyone ;uid Dixit has 
not forgotten his training-^at his prin¬ 
cipal task is to serve the national interest 
—this time asToreign secretary. And, as 
one of his predecessors predicted: "Dixit 
and the Mme Minister have worked 
Jogether. He’s a go-ahead man. If people 
l^t in his way, he and the PM will margi¬ 
nalise the rest of the establishment. • 
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Mikhail Gorbachev appears to have reached the end of the road 


As I write this, milita* 
ly bands are playing 
in Rashtrapati Bha- 
van’s forecourt to wel¬ 
come the Chinese 
Prime Minister. Li 
Pong. In Moscow, 
however, the bell 
seems to be ttdling for Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev. politically speaking. Strange, 
and often cruel are the fluctuations of 
fate. The man once justly hailed as the 
"most significant politicd leader in the 
second half of the 20th century" was 
reduced to a pathetic state after the abor¬ 
tive coup in'August this year. Of late, he 
has been no more than a figurehead of a 
fast disintegrating Soviet Union. Now 
he appears to have reachethbe end of the 
road. It would be no surjnise ff he is (»it 
even before these lines appear in print. 

In the power play in Moscow — no 
longer confined to the inner recesses of 
the Kremlin — Boris Yeltsin has clearly 
dealt a death blow to the author of 
glasnost and perestroika. Gorbachev 
might yet have had some role to play had 
he succeeded in his efforts to preserve a 
union of sorts that might have seen 
through the transition from the Soviet 
empire to a confederation of indepen¬ 
dent states. But he failed. Yeltsin has 
now driven the last nail into his political 
coffin by ostentatiously forming the 
commonwealth of three independent 
reji^iics dP Russia, Ukraineand Byelo^ 
russik This is the bandwagon on which 
other republics are now jumping. Includ¬ 
ing Ka^iakstan—which, apart from the 
tlwse original members the common¬ 
wealth, is the only one to have nuclear 
weapoits on its soil — Azetbaijan, Kir¬ 
ghizia and Armenia. Some of these were 
etulier critical of the commonwealth for 
diey believedit to be a pan-Slavic new 
version of the Russian empire of yore. 

To consolidate the commonwealth is 
unlikely to be easy. But its architects 
hnvemany advmitages in dieir favour. 
Althmqi^ Doth'Gorchev and Yeltsin 
hairemet the military leaders to seek the 
Red Army’s, auniort. all accounts sugg¬ 
est that die arined forces aie.tlumiving in 


their lot with Boris. It is not merely that 
the Soviet treasury is empty and Yeltsin 
alone is able to pay the soldiers their pit¬ 
tance. The military can defend only 
what exists, not the Soviet Union, which 
has all but disapppeared. Moreover, the 
Soviet officer corps is predominantly 
Russian and, of late, only Russian con¬ 
scripts have been reporting for duty. 


Assembly. At that time, dw expeciadon 
was that the Umeesotne wiuld vote aept^'- 
dingto the Kremlin’s dict^s. 

1^ overwhelming advantage that 
Yeltsin has had is tlut he got himself 
elected as President of the Russian fede*, 
ration in a contested election. His 
worthy example has been followed 
theUkrainian President, who won a land¬ 



To MMolidata tlM cchiuihmiwmHIi it iiiillk«ly to b« Mny. 
Atthoudb both Oortadiov and Yontbi hovo mot Iho mlUtovy 
foadort to soak tbo Rod Army's Mipportt all accounta Midiost 
. that thaamiadfareasara throwing taithafar lot with Baris 


Others treat the draft letters with 
contempt. 

The United States has already express¬ 
ed its willingness to do business with 
Yeltsin atKl the new commonwealth. 
Foim^ recognition could follow as soon 
as the American wmries over a "nuclear 
Yugoslavia" within the former Soviet 
Union are taken cai^ of. Indian diplo¬ 
macy will also have to grasp the Russian 
nettle as soon as U Peng returns home. 

It should. Ukraine and Byelorussia 
are all numbers of the United Nations, 
thanks to the deal Stalin made with the 
US and Britain in I94S in order to have 
three extra votes in the UN General 


slide victory in a free election on the 
very day the commonwealth was for¬ 
med. Elections in Byelorussia are round 
the comer. 

Gorbachev must rue the day when his 
nerve failed him and he disregarded the 
sound advice that he should get himself 
chosen as the Soviet President whether 
through a contested election or in a refe¬ 
rendum giving the people the choice to' 
accept or reject him. Rather than take 
this risk, he opted for the traditional and' 
discredit^] communist method of "indi¬ 
rect election". He is now paying the 
price of this folly. He has no legitimacy 
while Yeltsin has. • 








But for Modem-the suiting diat 

For once-in-a'iifedme occasions. Traditional times touched 


grandeur of Modem Suitings. A triumph of contemporary classics. In rich, 
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The Muslim Personal Law Board reviews the Babri Masjid issue 


i f the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
and the Bajrang Dal took the centre- 
stage in the Babri Masjid/Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi affair so long, here’s some 
news from the other front. Recently, the 
Muslim Personal Law Board (MPLB) 
— perhaps the most representative 
among all the Muslim bodies compris¬ 
ing both political and non-political 
groups—met to pass a significant reso¬ 
lution on the contentious mandir/masjid 
problem. The MPLB declared in no 
uncertain terms that no compromise on 
the status of the Babri Masjid was 
possible. 

"Once a mosque, always a mosque," 


Recentily, the 
MPLB met and 
passed a 
resolution 
saying that no 
compromise on 
the status of the 
Babri Masfld 
was possible. 
"Once a mosque, 
always a 
mosque," the 
resolution stated 


the board stated unequivocally quoting 
from the Shariat. The resolution added: 
"Once a Muslim prays at a place, it is a 
mosque until doomsday." Since this was 
the first time that the MPLB took up the 
Babri Masjid issue — earlier it was the 
Babri Masjid Action Committee 
(BMAC) that did most of the talking on 
behalf of the Muslims —■ the 300-odd 
delegatqjUl^ho attended the meet 
thoughtl^st to clarify their position. 
"The Personal Law Board is not directly 
concerned with the problem. But it ha£ 
to spell out in unambiguous terms the sta^ 
tus ctf a g^^sque under the Shmiat," 


explained Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait, MP 
and a member of the MPLB working 
committee. "And it is not the brick and 
mortar structure but the place where a 
Muslim has bowed down in prayer that 
matters," he argued. 

The Shariat was not the only docu¬ 
ment that was referred to again and 
again during the two-day meet. Some 
delegates even quoted from the First 
Information Report (FIR) filed in 1950. 
soon after idols were placed inside the 
place of worship, to substantiate their 
claim that the disputed structure was 
indeed a masjid. The FIR clearly men¬ 
tions the name, "Babri Masjid". "The 
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fact that the building is a mosque was 
accepted by the Uttar Pradesh govern¬ 
ment as far back as in 1950. Now, we 
will accept nothing less than status quo 
as of 22 December, 1949," said promin¬ 
ent Muslim leader Syed Ahmed Hashmi 
resolutely, adding, "If the government 
wants to talk, it's okay. But we will 
agree to nothing that will go against the 
spirit of Islam. And according to Islam, 
Babri Masjid is a mosque, now and for 
ever." 

Expectedly enough, most of thq dete- 
gates came down heavily on.dtevUi^ 
Pradesh govnnment ft»- acquiring tiie 


2.77 acres of land around the Babri Mas¬ 
jid including a graveyard. They termed 
the action as an infringement on the fiin- 
damental rights of the Muslims. since 
according to the Shariat, structures like 
imambaras and graveyards have the 
same sanctity as a mosque. And to make, 
a point, one member even related the' 
story of how the Lucknow Nagar Paltka 
was forced to reverse its draision to 
acquire the Aliganj mosque and the 
adjoining graveyard in 1978 after the 
local Muslims launched an agitation. ^ 

Of course, the MPLB meet wasn’t* 
just organised to review the Babri Mas¬ 
jid question. Since the board—set up in 
1973 after a Bill pertaining to adoption 
was introduced in Parliament—was for¬ 
med with the aim of protecting the Shari¬ 
at or as a delegate put it, "to safeguard 
the laws governing the personal life of 
every Muslim", other important i.s.sue.s 
also cropped up. And here too, the BJP 
governmen t in Uttar Pradesh came 
under fire over its reported decision to 
enact a legislation that would forbid 
every government servant from marry¬ 
ing the second time. "It is aimed at haras¬ 
sing the Muslims," one member 
thundered. 

Other problems in the Muslim society 
like dowry, divorce and re-marriage 
also came up for discussion but what 
took most of the conference time was the 
debate on the mandir/n^sjid tangle. 
This is, however, not the first time that 
the Muslim Personal Law Board has tak¬ 
en up what is undoubtedly a political 
Issue, in 1973, when a Bill oii adoption 
was introduced in tiie House, the MPLB 
came out against it. "And the Bill was 
promptly withdrawn." recalled Suiai- 
man Sait. And yet again in tlte $1^ 
Bano case, the board played a decisive 
rtde. ’’We considered it an interfei^i^ 
in the Shariat. There was a mass upsurge 
and the Rajiv Gandhi'goyemn^ht was 
forced to brigg a Bill (the Muslim 
Women’s BH1| to annul the Supreme 
Court decision," said Sail. 

This time ^und, the has tak- 
{en a definite stand qn Ayq#yiL-Cpuid k 
be thebeginidng trf a flcf 
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Accepting the challenge 


The new Chief Justice of India promises to tone up the judiciary 


H ere's one judge who won’t step 
on the executive’s toes, ever. Not 
that he has much time too. Mano-. 
har Hiralal Kania, who was $wom in a 
fortnight back as the Chief Justice of 
India, will be on the Job for the next 1 i 
months only. And he has much on his 
hands. 

Too much, some lawyers reckon. But 
Justice Kania isn’t giving up. As he told 
Sunday in his book-lined study; "One 
cannot wish away problems. Nor can 


reduce the backlog. But what do you do 
when it comes to the Supreme Court’.^ 
The cases in the Supreme Court are com¬ 
plex, and so one has to proceed 
carefully." 

Truly, "cautiousness" seems to be the 
motto of Justice Kania. He comes from a 
family that has a judicial background 
(his father was a lawyer and his uncle. 
Sir Harilal Kania, was the first Chief 
Justice of India). Starting his career as 
an advocate on 1 November, 1949, Jusli- 



one have a magic wand to solve pro¬ 
blems. The problems that the Indian judi¬ 
ciary faces are gigantic, but not unsur- 
mountable. Measures will have to be tak¬ 
en to solve them." 

The "biggest challenge” before the 
64'year-old judge is that of reviving the 
faith of the common man in the judicial 
system. Even a minor litigation in court 
means that one has to spend a considera¬ 
ble amount of time, money and energy 
before getting the verdict. 

The thousands of new cases that are 
filed everyday has only compounded the 
issue of backlog cases that are yet to be 
disposed of. Admits Justice Kania, "At a 
lower level of the judiciary, it is possible 
to dispense quick justice and to a extent | 


Justice Kania is 
favourabiy dis* 
posed towards 
pubiic interest 
litigations. But 
unscrupulous 
people use them 
to hamper the 
Judicial process, 
he feels 


ce Kania speciali.sed mainly in civil suits 
and commercial matters in the Bombay 
High Court artd the Bombay City Court. 

He was appointed as an assistant 
government pleader for the Maharashtra 
government in the Civil Court, Bombay, 
on 5 December, 1964 and was later 
made the government pleader, Bombay 
City Civil Court on 16 January, 1967. 
His career as a judge started on 4 Novem¬ 
ber, 1969, when he was appointed as the 
additional judge of the Bombay High 
Court. 

He became the acting Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court in 1986 and its 
Chief Justice that very year. From I 
May, 1987, he was elevated to the post 
of a judge in the Supreme Court. 


Justice Kania has come a long way, to 
head the apex court in a country where 
the judiciary at times has been used as a 
pawn in political games. The Seventies 
and the Eighties saw a keen tussle bet¬ 
ween Parliament and the judiciary. 
What does new Chief Justice think 
about this controversy which began 
afresh recently with the Supreme Court 
making the Speakers' rulings in connec¬ 
tion with the anti-defection law open to 
Judicial review? 

"Parliament and judiciary are .supre¬ 
me in their own fields. Parliament and 
judiciary arc complementary to the Indi¬ 
an democratic structure.' opines Justice 
Kania. 

The tussle between Parliament and 
the Supreme Court has mainly centred 
on the question of fundamental rights. 
Can Parliament amend them to suit rul¬ 
ing political interests? Says Justice 
Kania, "Some hallmark judgements 
have been made about the issue. Take 
the Keshavanand Bharti case. It clearly 
addrcs.ses the entire issue. I will go case 
by case if any problem ari.ses" (in the 
historic Keshavanand Bharti, the Supre¬ 
me Court had reserved its right of overru¬ 
ling any parliamentary decision when it 
came to the question of protecting the 
basic structure of the Constitution). 

Justice Kania is well disposed towar¬ 
ds cases of public litigation. However, 
he warns, "Unscrupulous people at 
limes rc.sort to public litigation, which 
hampers the very process of the judicial 
system." And a spate of such cases on 
controversial affairs such as the Bofors 
scandal and St Kitts substantiate his 
observation. 

The problems he faces are many. 
Some of them even apparently insur¬ 
mountable in the pre.sent scheme of 
things. But Justice Kania promises — 
just as many of his illustrious predeces¬ 
sors had done—to make a bold effort to 
make justice more easily available. 
These are times when most things sell at 
a premium and more so quick judicial 
verdicts. It remains to be seen if Justice 
Kania can alter the situation, even if 
marginally. • 
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THE 

WATER 

OF 

STRIFE 

The Cauvery dispute: 
Bangarappa loses a 
round and risks losing 
his chair 

T he controversy over the Cauve¬ 
ry waters has moved along 
with a varied momentum — 
often slow and sluggish, some¬ 
times fust and furious. Last 
week, however, it attained — to pursue 
with the riverine analogy — the propor¬ 
tions of a flash flood. 

When the Centre decided to notify the 
interim award of the Cauvery Water Dis¬ 
putes Tribunal, it must have known that 
there would be trouble in Karnataka. 
(The state had firmly rejected the order, 
which directed Karnataka to release 20S 


tme ft of water to Tamil Nadu.) But New 
Delhi may not have anticipated the hyste¬ 
ria and violence which followed its 
decision. 

Friday the l.lth — the day the tribu¬ 
nal's order was gazetted and the day Kar¬ 
nataka protested by declaring an all¬ 


party haiulh — will go down as a water¬ 
shed in the history of the Cauvery dis¬ 
pute. From being a controversy that was 
confined to court rooms and negotiating 
tables, it spilt violently on to the streets. 
In a space of three days, the riots took 
over 20 lives in Karnataka and destroy- 


MUDDY WATERS ■ The recent history of the controversy 


The history of the Cauvery 
waters dispute dates back to 
the 19th century — when 
Tamil Nadu wm the Madras 
presidency and Karnataka the 
royal state of Mysore. Two 
agreements on sharing the 
waters were struck—in 1892 
and in 1924. At the core of the 
dispute lies Karnataka's 
refusal to accept the 1924 
agreement, which it savs is 
irrelevant in the changed 
circwm^nces of today. 

Tnmktmediate cause of the 
present imbroglio, however, 
dates back to last year. 


1990 


April 


After the failure of a series 
of talks between Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka, the 
V.P. Singh government 
refers the water-sharing 
issue to the Supreme 
Court. 


May 


The Supreme Court 
directs the Centre to 
appoint a tribunal which, 
under the Inter-State 
Water Disputes Act, is the 
final court of authority for 
settling such matters. 


June 


A three-member tribunal 
isconstitutad. 


1991 


April 


On Tamil Nadu's 
representation, the Court 
directs the tribunal to 
.firant an interim order. 


June 


The interim order directs 
Karnataka to release 205 





















ed properly worth laklis. 

In Bangaluic. especially, the protest 
against the notilication deteriorated intt) 
an attack against thecily’sTamil popula¬ 
tion. The targets were mainly poor 
Tamils, whose huts were systematically 
burnt down. Shops, otficcs, factories 


and vehicles were the other targets of 
chauvinistic ire. As thousands of Tamils 
Hcd Bangalore and other parts of the 
state for Tamil Nadu, there were allega¬ 
tions that the hoiHlIums had political sup¬ 
port. Says R. Maran, an official of the 
Tamil Sangham: "What happened was 


No soliition is likely to 
please botti Tamil. 
Nadu and Karnataka. 
This is why the 
Cauvery dispute may 
not be resolved in a 
hurry 


premeditated. Innocent Tamils were 
singled out by the mobs." 

Much of the violence in Bangalore 
occurred in segments which were repre¬ 
sented by MLAs loyal to chief minister 
S. Bangarappa. This led to accusations 
that the state government was directly 
responsible for the rioting. But Banga¬ 
rappa and his men maintained that the 
violence was a spontaneous outburst. 
Says housing and urban development 
minister K.J. George, whose Bangalore 
constituency witnessed trouble: "It was 
unpremeditated and went out of control 
in some places. In no way was the 
government involved • with what 
happened." 

in Tamil Nadu, an angry Jayalalitha 
demanded that the Centre deploy the 
army in Bangalore to contain the violen¬ 
ce against the Tamils. The pttint she was 
making was clear: the Karnataka govern-' 
ment was not intcresttid in protecting the 
Tamils. She also issued a thinly-veiled 
threat when she said that the attacks in 
Karnataka could have "serious repercus¬ 
sions" in Tamil Nadu. Many believed 
what she meant was that Kannadigas in 



tme ft of water every year 
to Tamil Nadu. Tamil Nadu 
is pleased, but Karnataka 
unhappy. 



25 July I 


The Karnataka 
government passes the 
controversial ordinance, 
which makes it plain that 
the state will not heed an 
interim order pending a 
final settlement of the 
issue. 


Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao asks the President to 
refer the issue to the 
Supreme Court. The court 
is asked to examine the 
constitutional validity of 
Karnataka’s ordinance. 


of the country and directs 
the Centre to notify or 
gazette the interim order. 


^^1^December| 


The Centre decides to 
gazette the order in a 
couple of days. 


r 


November 


|| 13 December I 


The Supreme Court rules 
that the ordinance is 
harmful to the framework 


The ail-party bandh in 
Karnataka triggers off an 
orgy of arson, looting and 


Tamil-bashing. The 
official toll: five. 
Narasimha Rao invites the 
chief ministers of Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka for 
talks to resolve the 
dispute. 


15 December 


Jayalalitha refuses to talk; 
she demands that the 
army be deployed to 
check violence against 
Tamils in Karnataka. 


SUNDAY 22—28 
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Tamil Nadu could be in for the same 
kind of treatment. 

Irrespective of the angry exchanges, 
one thing was clear. Never before had 
the Cauvery dispute been as ugly and 
frightening as it was last week. 

T hat New Delhi had taken a serious 
view of the violence was obvious 
when it deployed two companies of Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police Force (CRPF) per¬ 
sonnel in Bangalore. It is telieved that 
Narasimha Rao has asked for an intellig¬ 
ence report on how the rioting broke out 
and the situation in the state. 

New Delhi's decision to notify the tri¬ 
bunal's interim award was reached veiy 
relucttutliy^ut as water resources mini- 


Having overcome the dilemma — tc 
notify or not to notify — the Centre is 
likely to face a difficulty of another 
kind. It is unlikely that New Delhi antici¬ 
pated the extreme reaction its decision 
has provoked. 

Bangarappa and some of his MLAs 
have already warned that a Punjab-like 
situation could develop in the state. Says 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) MP K. 
Venkatgiri Gowda: "The youths in Kar¬ 
nataka will form a terrorist brigade fol¬ 
lowing the injustice meted out to them." 

Understandably, the Tamil political 
camp was delighted with the Centre's 
decision. Beams a former Union mini¬ 
ster V.K. Ramamurthy, who quit a few 
months ago over the Centre’s "vacilla¬ 
tion" on the Cauvery issue; "My resigna¬ 
tion has been vindicated." But Narasim¬ 
ha Rao’s problem now is to contiin the 
disaffection in Karnataka — somlrthing 
that he will bo hard put to do. 

After notifying the tribunal’s order, 
the Prime Minister announced that he 
would invite all the concerned chief 
ministers for talks on the Cauvery issue 
to New Delhi. Apparently, this was 
intended to impress Karnataka that the 
Centre was still willing to find an amica¬ 
ble solution to the dispute. But with 
Jayalalitha turning down the invitation 
for further talks, it is difficult to see what 

Narasimha Rao: troHhling 
Bangarappa? 


ster V.C. Shukla told Sunday, the CenT 
tre’s hand was forced by the Supreme 
Court decision. Last month, the apex 
body had directed the central govern¬ 
ment to gazette the tribunal’s interim 
order. It 1^ also rejected as unconstitu¬ 
tional an ordinance passed by the Karna¬ 
taka government which sought to con¬ 
trovert the tribunal’s award. 

Even after the Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao— 
aware of the risks of going ahead with 
notification — had tried to forge an 
understanding between Jayalalitha and 
Bangarappa over the dispute. When 
nothing came of this, the Prime Minister 
had no other option but to gazette the tri¬ 
bunal's order. 



SUNDAY 22—20 OtctmMf \ d9t 
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else Narasimha Rao can do to appease 
Kannadiga sentiment. 

I n Karnataka, it appeared as if the notifi¬ 
cation of the order may have an import¬ 
ant political fall-out. Congress dissi¬ 
dents believe that the countdown to 
Bangarappa's dismissal as chief mini¬ 
ster has begun. "The gazetting of the 
order is a clear signal from the Centre 
that Bangarappa will go." says Harana- 
halli Ramaswera, a prominent member 
of the oust-Bangarappa lobby. Says ano¬ 
ther dissident, "There was no need for 
the Centre to gazette the order so soon, 
Obviously, the intention was to put 
Bangarappa in his place." 

Whatever the truth, a group of dissi¬ 
dents lost no time in rushing off to Delhi 
and lobbying to bring about the chief 
minister'sdownfall. "Ourone-point pro¬ 
gramme may finally fructify," btrasted 
one. The dissidents charge that Banga¬ 
rappa has handled the dispute badly. 
And that if handled better, Karnataka 
would not find itself forced to accept the 
interim order. 

What many in the state are concerned 
about, however, is what Bangarappa 
will do now. Having sought to gain the 
maximum political mileage from the 
Cauvery issue, the chief minister is pro¬ 
bably in a dilemma. If he meekly sub¬ 
mits to accepting the tribunal’s award 
and stops making an issue of the dispute, 
he is likely to be perceived as a coward 
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and a hypocrite. If he continues to whip 
up chauvinistic passions, Narasimha 
Rao may M constrained to sack him. 

As things stand, there are many Karna¬ 
taka politicians with an eye on Bangarap¬ 
pa’s chair. Of late, senior Congressman 
K.H. Patil has taken to attacking Banga¬ 
rappa at every opportunity; state mini¬ 
ster Veerappa Moily has made no preten¬ 
ce of throwing hi$ hat in the ring; B. 
Shankaranand and C.K. Jaffer Sharief 
are more than willing to move to Karna¬ 
taka; and a host of MLAs are in the race. 
Narasimha Rao has a large choice of suc¬ 
cessors in case he wants to rid Bangarap¬ 
pa of the job. 

However, the dispute is unlikely to 
end with Bangarappa’s ouster. Most Kar¬ 


nataka politicians have adopted stances 
on the controversy which are not very 
different from Bangarappa's. The chief 
minister is not boasting when he says he 
had the support of most other political 
parties before he took decisions regard¬ 
ing the Cauvery dispute. 

The situation in no different in Tamil 
Nadu, where support for Jayalalitha on 
this issue cuts across party lines. Given 
this, Narasimha Rao will find it difficult 
— perhaps impossible—to find a solu¬ 
tion which pleases both sides. This 
could be one reason why the Cau veiy dis¬ 
pute will not be resolv^ in a hurry. • 

Omiri Lankrnth/Bamkon with ffctan 
N ar ottam ramrn/NowDMhand 
mulaimlPatkaaaahhan/Mahraa 
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The road to 
Srinagar 


The BJP*s Ekta Yatra is a resounding success 
in the south 


W hen ii conies to organi¬ 
sing spectacles, it’s 
hard to beat the BJP. 
Their 4.‘i-day road 
show, ostensibly to 
unite the country and fight against the 
forces of separatism, got off to a resound-' 
ing start on 11 December, despite a vol¬ 
ley of protests in Parliament and outside 
it. And since there was no question of 
going from Kashmir to Kanyakumari, it 
had to be the other way around. The .sett¬ 
ing could not have been grander, more 
replete with symbolism. 

Here, on the windswept shotes of the 
southern-most tip of India, where the 
Indian Ocean mingles with the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian .Sea, the sanffha 
parivaria grouping ol rightwing Hindu 
fundamentalist outfits) — the BJP and 
its ideological family, including the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP), the 
Ra.shtriya Swayamsevak Sangh and 
other members of the saffron brigade — 
embarked on its late.st attention- 
grabbing exercise. A year ago, L.K. 
Advani’s rath valra had left a trail of 
communal violence behind, led to the 
fall of V.P. Singh's minority National 
Front government and ensured that the 
party increased its strength in the l.ok 
Sabha. 

This time, party president Murli 
Manohar Joshi would preside. "Joshiji is 
embarking on this yatra at great risk to 
himself," thundered L.K. Advani, undis- 
putedly the star of the opening show. 
There was no social tension because of 
the yatra, he remarked. There was ten¬ 
sion only in the offices of the other politi¬ 
cal parties he chided, for, he claimed, the' 
yatra would make the people realise that 
the BJP was the only party "sincerely 
concerned about national unity". 

The BJP leader said that his rath yatra 
from the temple of Somnath in Gujarat 



last year was a crusade against pseudo¬ 
secularists — though It was really aimed 
at forcing the construction of a Ram tem- 
pje at Ayodhya — and Joshi’s yatra was 
a challenge to terrorism and 
secessionism. 

All misgivings about ten.sion in 
Kerala were belied as the two elaborate 
ruthams (vehicles) wound their way 
through paddy fields and past clusters of 
palm trees. The commencement of the 
journey was rich with symbolism. 
While one ratham was designed to 
depict a south Indian temple, the other, 
which carried Joshi, resembled a Kash¬ 
miri houseboat. 

Rajmala VijayarajeScindia presented 
Dr Joshi with two brass containers filled 
with the waters of the country’s great 
rivers, while Sikander Bakht, BJP MP, 
and the parly’s Muslim talisman for 
secularism, handed over soils collected 



Slkandor Bakht, BJP MP, and 
the party’s Muslim talisman 
for socularism, handad over 
soil colloctod from tha 
Mrthplaeos of groat Indian 
laadors 


from the birthplace of great Indian 
leaders. 

.Speakers on the windswept dias inclu¬ 
ded Vishnu H.iii Dalmia, president tif 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHI'), who 
raved and runted against the policy of 
appeasing the minorities. This, accord¬ 
ing to him, was largely responsible for 
the crisis in Kashmir, and warned 
Pakistani Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
that his help to the militants would not 
be tolerated any more. 

Pramod Mahajan. a BJP MP from 
Bombay, read out a message from RSS 
chief Balasaheb Deoras, thereby relay¬ 
ing to the party’s critics the message that 
all was well between the BJP and the 
RSS. Other speakers included the Raj- 
mata, journalist Cho Ramaswamy (who 
took a series of pot-shots at the V.P. 
Singh-led National Front or the Bihar 
Front as he called it), O. Rajagopal, the 
BJP’s all-India general secretary, and,_ 
of course, Murli Manohar Joshi. 

F or Joshi, the yatra happens to be an 
acid test. Not of endurance or even 
bravery as Advani made it out to be, but 
of whether he will be able to hold his 
own in what was his first major public 








pcrtbimance. While Advani. Vajpayee 
and. to some extent, the Rajmata. have 
hogged the limelight and are identified 
with the saffron movement, Joshi has, in 
efiect. been a rubber-stamp president, 
issuing statements that are prepared by 
the party high command and are believ¬ 
ed to be spelt out by Advani himself. 

Even as Joshi read his prepared 
[speech, Advani, who tried his best to 
.keep his party president in the forefront, 
held an impromptu press eonfercncc at 
a comer of the stage. He admitted that 
the yatra fitted the party’s plans of "con¬ 
sciously trying to increase" its influence 
in the south and in the east, and said he 
was surprised that the ruling party had tri¬ 
ed to create problems for the yatra at the 
last minute by calling an all-party meet. 

Calling the Congress!I) move "a con¬ 
fused response", Advani pointed out 
that the parly, in effect, approved the 
objective of the yatra. This was clearly 
conveyed in the Prime Minister's res¬ 
ponse to the invitation extended to him 
to unfurl the flag in .Srinagar on 26 Janua¬ 
ry. "A confrontationist approach will 
only help us," he warned. "We would 
never have beeaso strong if V.P. Singh 
had not arrested me during the rath 


vatra — the party will only benefit tf we 
arc stopped." 

Advani added that V.P. Singh on his 
own would not have arrested him. It was 
Mulayam Singh Yadav who had pressur¬ 
ed him to make the wrong move. He said 



Pramod Mafutlan (aliova) 
from Bombay read out a 
moaaago from tho RS8 cMof 
Balasahob Oooraa, tlioroby 
tolling tho party's cadroa 
that all was wall botwoon tho 
BJP and tho USB 


that left to himself, the Prime Minister 
was unlikely to make any move to stop 
the yatra but demands within his party 
could encourage him to do so. 

Though party leaders refuse to admit 
it, the yatra is an attempt by the BJP to 
link the building of the temple at Ayo- 
dhya to the Kashmir crisis. A principal 
demand of the w/ra will be the abolition 
.of Article 370 in respect to Kashmir. 
Then, two other demands—toend terro¬ 
rism and save the country—would basi¬ 
cally strengthen the premise of the first 
demand. 

A s the yatra, with about 30 cars. 

wove its way through Kerala on the 
first day, Joshi tried to in vol vc the specta¬ 
tors who had lined the streets to greet his 
ratham with lotus petals, traditional 
aarties and sweets. Impromptu stops 
along the way made his yatra schedule 
impossible to keep, and a visibly over¬ 
whelmed Joshi warmed up to his first 
public performance. There were drums, 
shehnai players, brass bands, 
firecrackers and caparisoned umbrellas 
to make him feel welcome in a tradition¬ 
ally Marxist state, and that was encoura¬ 
gement enough. 
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Too late to be good 


The all-party meet becomes a mere formality 


I t was a case of too little, too late. 

Even though the BJP had annound''' 
ed its Bkta Yatra months ago, the 
government gbt its act together only 
a day before BJP president Mtirii 
Manohor Joshi was scheduled to set 
off from Kanyakumari. And to 
make matters worse, the all-party 
meeting, convened by the govern¬ 
ment on 10 December,, failed to 
arrive at any consensus on die issue 
even while acknowledging that the 
yatra, could lead to communal ten¬ 
sion in the Country and therefore nee¬ 
ded careffil monitoring by the Centre. 
Widely perceived as another BJP 


Imow from hewspaper reports of that 
morning diat the Prime Minister, 
intended to call, a titeetir^V .Bat the 
invitation came to me ohly ^ 4.30 
: pm and the meeting started at 6.30.'* 

! If toe MPs complained that toe 
invitations reached ^m too. late. 
Prime Minisu^' Narastmha Rao 
explained that he got Joshi’s letter, 
urging him to unfuri toe national ffag 
in Srinagar on 26 January, only on 7 
December (toe letter Was dated . 5 
' December), Rao said 10 Ikreember 
was the earliest he could hold toe 
meeting, squeezed between the visits 
of the Nepalese Ihime Mini^ef, G,P, 



Ttf all party m—t: no conaanaua 

move to Widen the communal divide, 
the issue had been raised in Parlia¬ 
ment several ttme.s. Civil liberties 
organisations as welt as political part¬ 
ies had expressed fears that toe yatra 
could stoke communal passions. 
Even the man on toe street talked 
atxKii its possible fall-out. The 
events that followed in toe wake of 
former BJP supremo L.K. Advani’s 
rath yatra in October last year still 
haunt^ toe public mind. 

V. Notwithstanding toe wide.spread 
apprehension, shared by the Con¬ 
gress as Well,,toe gbvbmmeht conve¬ 
ned the all-party mreting le.S$ 
than Tiours before toe yatra got 
lUKiirlisy, Said an MP, "We came to 


Koirala, and toe Chinese Premier, Li 
Peng, 

The alt-paity conclave, it reemed. 
was a direct consequence of loshi’s 
challenge to toe Prime* Minister. It 
was as if the yatra, which was tp pass 
through sonw communally sensitive 
areas, did not meriit a discussion by 
itself. 

The delay on the pan of the govern¬ 
ment gave toe BJP ample opponuni- 
ty to dismiss toe $uggi»tkms*of. the 
otoerparties. L.K./AdVairiiitt dre nail 
on the beftdW'henhemdjtoatthe BJP 
cmild not the^yafpit at that 

stage. H^'nlso madeJt dev toat he 
was attending ^ cpn%vn<^ to* 
dispel the fev thv .his pail^ might 
boycott it. , ■ . ' ' 


It is doubtful whether retori^'ons' 
could be imposed On the yathi evim if' - 
the meeting had been held eariliir. 
The reactions were as diverse as the ‘ 
parties themselves. On toe'one hand. . 
was Janata Party’s Subramahiam\ 
Swamy, who felt that toe yatra 
should be ignored unless the goyem-^ ., 
.ment bad some special cause of . 
alarm based on intelligence report, as . 
toe yatra was designed as a publicity 
campaign for the BJP. On the caher 
end was the Muslim League which 
wanted toe yairti to be stopped 
immediately. . 

Iftoe Muslim League took a ciev 
stand, .so did the Shiv Sena. The BJP ; 
was jU.Htified jn taking out th<t yatM " 
and any move to stop it would be an 
infringement on toe fundaments#.^ 
rights, said Shiv Seria MP Moresh- 
war Save. 

The others were somewhere in bet¬ 
ween. CPI leader Indrajit Gupta sug- 
gested^toat a counter rally be organi-. 
sed, as one could not afford to ignore 
the BJP’s political move. The Jswtata 
Dal adopted a wait-and-see policy,, 
saying that the yatra should be stopp¬ 
ed if toe BJP used communal slogans . 
or incited communal tension. 

Although the meeting produced 1 it- 
tle of significance. National Front 
member. K.P. Unnikrishnan was, 
however, not too dissatisfied. "There 
was' a near consensus. An overwhel¬ 
ming majority condemned the yatra. 
Political battles hav^ to be battled 
poliUcally," he said.And added; "It is 
primarily for toe State govetnroents 
to take action at the ground level, if' 
there is a breach of peace." 

J. Rongpi, toe CPKML) MP frdti 
A.ssam. tended to agree. "Stoppilig^ 
the yathi or or^lsing a toutiler-^ 
rally is adopmhgr a piUcemeat : 
aii^roach and wilt have its own spia* 
off effect which thU^ BJP could well 
exploit," he ^aid. Only ' tm. 
inaistingulshahle line dlfr^tttiau^' *; 
toe. parties’. Could the Cat^thss 
ly afford to take the BJP headrofi J- 
when jt is depend^t On'iltf'laigest'* 
Of^xjsitimi party to passi tnahy of its'' 
policies i# Parliament? Was thi» 
^ay in calling toe meeting delibera¬ 
te? The Congress may soon have to 
answer these uncomfort^ie 
qitoslibfls. 

. iMitf O*## 
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His stops along the route had been car¬ 
efully worked out; the house of a widow 
whose husband died in police firing in 
1983, the tomb of a Hindu Munnani 
leader, a temple en route, and so on. 
Joshi was ecstatic at the progress of his 
yaira in Kerala. "The response to the 
Ekta Yatra has been tremendous, even 
beyond our expectations," enthused the 
relieved leader in Thiruvananthapuram. 
"I have been asking the people whether 
there has been communal tension before 
the yaira, and the answer has been a una¬ 
nimous no. When asked whether they 
want the yaira to continue, there has 
always been a unanimous yes. 

W hat perturbed Joshi and the other 
BJP leaders, however, was the 
manner in which the grand beginning of 
the yaira at Kanyakumari was blacked 
out of the national news that evening. 
"What hasn’t surprised me at all is the 
role of television and Doordarshan. The 
medium is being misused to spread disin¬ 
formation. and though we had met Dinir- 
darshan officials in New ^Delhi, there 
was no proper coverage ol such a major- 
event," lamented Joshi. 

After the all-party meet in Delhi, the 
Congress(l) government at the Centre 
decided that the best strategy would be 
to Ignore the event altogether Though 
Doordarshan sent a team to cover the 
function at Kanyakumari, there were 
strict instructions to all its stations that 
the tapes of the coverage were to be kept 
under lock and key, that no visuals were 
to be used, and that the news was to be 
broadcast in a dry, low-key manner. 

Along the way.thc \atra was joined 
by volunteers of the Kesari Vahini (Saf¬ 
fron Brigade). According to the organi¬ 
sers, the Vahini, a contingent of 4{).(X)0 
young people, had been requisitioned to 
make Joshi’s journey a success. "The 
allegation that we have trained them 
militarily and even supplied them with 
arms is very strange, considering those 
who have openly advocated training in 
arms in Pakistan for terrorists arc still 
being invited to all-party meets by the 
government," said Joshi, obviously 
referring to former Kashmir chief mini- 
liter Farooq Abdullah. 

Joshi exhorted the government to 
have an open debate to decide whether 
Vande mataram was a communal slo¬ 
gan, or whether the Muslim League, 
which had once advocated Partition, 
was national or not. "I would like the 
government to announce a firm date by 
which the displaced citizens of Kashmir 


can return to their homes. I would also 
like to know from the home minister 
what Steps have been taken to restore 
their property." demanded Joshi. 

Clearly Joshi's Kerala sojourn was a 
resounding success. It was largely so 
because of the organisational efforts of 
the party over the last two years. Many ' 
of those who had lined the streets were 
young people, many of them in search of 
an alternative political force. At one 
stage BJP leaders feared trouble with 
Muslim League workers. But in the end. 


the apprehension proved to be 
unfounded. 

The BJP’s main target m Kerala, 
however, appeared to be the CPKM). 
The party is determined to erode the 
Marxist ranks and prevent a communist 
comeback. It therefore does not want to 
launch any real offensive against the 
Congress(l) which may turn out to be its 
ally in future power equations. So far. 
the BJP has not done well in the state 
elections. That is mainly because its sup¬ 
port base remains scattered all over the 
state. But the party expects to consolida¬ 
te its position after the largely successful 
yaira. 

I n Karnataka too Joshi had reasons to 
be happy. Karnataka is one southern 
state where the BJP had done rather well 


in the lust parliamentary elections by 
grabbing 29 per cent of the votes, a dra¬ 
matic increase over its earlier share of 
only two per cent. 

As the yai ra made its way through Shi- 
moga and Raichur towards Andhra 
Pradesh. Joshi was accorded a red- 
carpet welcome wherever he went. The 
attempts of the Janata Dal to stall his pro¬ 
gress through the state proved futile. 
Interestingly, although tension ran high 
in the state over the Cauvery water dis¬ 


pute. the w/rrt/ was given arousing recep¬ 
tion, indicating the growing popularity 
ol the saffron brigade. 

It the .v«rr« i object! ves are to consoli¬ 
date the party's base in the south, to link 
the Ayodhya issue with the Kashmirpro- 
blem and. most important, to trigger off 
a process of political realignment, it may 
well be successful. Already, the incendi¬ 
ary speeches about the horrors being per¬ 
petrated on Kashmiri Hindus are being 
enthusiastically heard in the south and it 
remains to be seen whether the jamboree 
passes off peacefully in the Hindi heart¬ 
land in the north. 

In the meantime, the yaira, with its 
slogan Chalo Srina}{ar, appears to be 
unstoppable. • 

SMraxSUUiwm/Kmnyakummrlaad . 
Kmwim 



(Clockwise from loft) Kanyakumari; the crowd sooing off Joskl's 
yatra; house-boats in Srinagar: the BJP claims the Journey will 

unite the nation 
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Party power 

Rumblings at the CPl(M) 's state conferences 
point to a stormy congress ahead 


T he first few rounds have been 
upsetting. The state conferen¬ 
ces of the Communist Party of 
India-Marxist (CP!-M) held in 
quick succession in Tripura. 
West Bengal and Kerala witnessed dis¬ 
sent, anger and compromises — things 
that were alien to the Stalinist party's 
political culture. And if the proceedings 
at the conferences of the CPI(M)’s three 
most powerful units are any thing to go 
by. the forthcoming congress of the par¬ 
ty in Madras, early next month, could 
well be a stormy get together. 

The obvious issue which all the confe¬ 
rences focused on was, of course, the 
developments in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, where a frcc-market eco¬ 
nomy is emerging over the debris of the 
.socialist system. The manner in which 
the well-entrenchcd communist parties 
in Eastern Europe and the USSR were 
virtually swept aside by waves of popu¬ 
lar upsurge have made the CPI(M) won¬ 
der about its own fate. 

The party's central committee, after 
its highly erroneous assessmment of the 
August coup in Russia —in which it 
zealously welcomed the seizure of 
power by the Gang of Eight — tried to 
make amends by turning introspective. 
Later, it modified its prtsition by acknow¬ 
ledging that all Wtis not well with the 
Soviet system. 

It conceded, under the duress of histo¬ 
ric events, that the communi.st parties in 
the Soviet bloc had become alienated 
from the people, were unaware of the 
prevailing ground conditions, that prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship was supplanted by 
the dictatorship of the party and that capi - 
talism still had enormous staying power. 
But, according to the CPI(M), the most 
important aspect that contributed to the 
collapse of the communist system in 
Europe was the distortions that had crept 
into the communist parties themselves. 

Marxism is still relevant, it believes. 
It is only in its implementation that 
grave eiTors have been committed, it 
maintains. 

And this assessment, in all likelihood, 


set the mood of the state conferences in 
which the party leaders, who have long 
held organisational and governmental 
powers, came in for severe criticism, 
interestingly, the critics were most 
vocal in the two states where the CPI(M) 
had once been in power and were voted 
out by the Congress(I). 

In Tripura, this took the form of an 
open revolt against the state leadership. 
In Kerala, party secretary V.S. Achutha- 
nandan was ousted after a long stint of 
over 12 years. And in West Bengal, 
where the party has been in power for 
over 14 years now, the voice of dissent 
was less acrimonious but no less 
pronounced. 

T he rebellion in Tripura assumed pro¬ 
portions that the party had not witnes¬ 
sed for well over two decades. On the 
eve of the conference, the CPI{M) was 
rocked by a spate of resignations by 
members from the state capital of 
Agartala and the suburbs. They accused 
the state leadership. politburo 

member Nripen Chakraborty in particu¬ 
lar, of favouriti.sm, inaction in the face of 
a sustained Congress(l) onslaught, sub¬ 
ordinating the party and its affiliate 
mass organisations to the administration 



and. above all, .scuttling inner-party 
democracy on the specious plea of main¬ 
taining discipline. 

The Tripura unit is perhaps the only 
CPI(M) rump that still zealously preser¬ 
ves its iron mould and maintains that the 
party is always right. "The only opinion 
that Nripen Chakraborty allows within 
the party is his own opinion. Any one 
who opposes his views are immediately 
branded as Congress or CIA agents," 
says a prominent dissident leader. Then 
begins a $ini.ster process of elimination, 


Central committee 
and politburo member 
Hark^en Singh 
Sufjeet bled Ms bei^ 
to bring about.a 
mpf>rod\em$nt 
betweanbierebel$ 
andihestate 
kndereihip. Sutno 
real dial^ue has 
started between them 
as yet 
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IIHPUIIfc The confererwa df the kate ihiltotthe 
CPI(M) was held behind closed dOQfS ^eft).' 
Dissident leader Ajoy Biswas (abo^e lefQ was 
dropped from the state committee for {^ng a 
counter document and critjdsingl^rip^ . 
Chakraborty a 


in which a dissident member is gradual¬ 
ly pushed to the edge and then expelled 
from the party. 

But this time the rebels struck first 
and took the wind out ol'Chakraborty's 
sails by tendering their resignations well 
before the octogenarian leader, still firm 
and unbending, could deal them an igno¬ 
minious blow. 

By the time the conference started on 
8 December, 274 members had quit the 
party, and many more were already queu¬ 
ed up. The party secretariat's initial res¬ 
ponse was dismissive. But when the 
mutiny snowballed there were distinct 
signs of alarm. 

Although Chakraborty, writing under' 
a pseudonym in the party daily, Dainik 
Desher Kotha, maintained a barrage of 
fire against the rebels till the very last. 
But central committee observer Harkish- 
en Singh Suijeet held out the olive 
branch. 

There was also a classic example of 
putting the carl before the horse. Mass 
rallies are usually held on the last day of 
a conference after resolutions are adop¬ 
ted. In Tripura, however, it was held on 
the opening day before the deliberations 
had begun. The turnout, according to 
observers, was low compared to other 
occassions, and the crowd started thinn¬ 
ing immediately after state party secreta¬ 
ry Dasarath Deb delivered his speech. i 


Significantly, Chakraborty skirted 
the issue of dissidencc. But Deb kept the 
door open and invited the rebels to sort 
out differences. Party insiders said that 
Surjeet had held a long discussion with 
Deb before the rally began and it was at 
the former’s insistence that the state 
.secretary adopted a conciliatory stand. 

Even while the conference was on. 
there was a fresh round of 21 resigna¬ 
tions, this time, from the rural district of 
Dharmanagar. Surjeet saw this as an 
indication of the rot that had set in and 
held prolonged talks with rebel leaders, 
the most important among them being 
Ajoy Biswas, till then, a state committee 
member and the general secretary of the 
Coordination Committee, an apex body 
of several employees’ unions. 

The rebels had specific reasons to feel 
disgruntled. They said: 

• The party lacked a clear strategy on 
how to tacMe a "reign of terror" let Ioo.se 
by the Congressfl). 

• The party had put all mass movements 
on the backbumer and had virtually vaca¬ 
ted the Opposition space. 

• The party was fast losing its populari¬ 
ty in the tribal front, the CPI(M)’s tradi¬ 
tional base in the hills, because of the 
chauvinism of the predominantly 
Bengali leadership. 

• The party’s image had been tarnished 


because of its opportunistic tactical slo¬ 
gan of bringing down the ruling 
Congress-Tripura Upajati Juba Samiti 
coalition by enticing the latter to team 
up with the CPl(M). The rebels argued 
that the state leadership characterises the 
TUJS as a parochial and reactionary for¬ 
ce but has no qualms about advocating 
an alliance with it in the interest of mani¬ 
pulative politics. 

• Corruption is rampant among a sec¬ 
tion of the party’s leading cadres, but the 
leadership refuses to take action. 

• The cadre policy has been relaxed 
much to the detriment of party interests. 
Even riff-raffs, mouthing allegiance to 
Chakraborty, are being made party mem¬ 
bers without having to fulfil the basic 
norms. This is one reason why, they say, 
the party’s membership has swelled 
abnormally since 1985. 

• The leadership, in Violation of the par¬ 
ty’s constitution, has prevented the hold¬ 
ing of election in the Coordination Com¬ 
mittee just because there is little possibi¬ 
lity of unseating dissident Ajoy Biswas 
through free and fair polls. 

• The state committee has not presented 
any ^counts sincci.'1978. The money 
involved could be as high as Rs 20 crore. 
There is no way of knowing where the 
money is kept, or how the lakhs of 
rupees that were contributed by the cen- 
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tral committee in the ‘Save Tripura Com¬ 
rades Fund’ have been used. The rebels 
say that while many party workers, dis¬ 
placed by Congress tyranny in the rural 
areas, are surviving on the brink of penu¬ 
ry, the state secretariat is busy adding to 
its fleet of vehicles. 

Surjeet saw the point and advised the 
state leadership not to take any precipita¬ 
te action. But when the new 65-member 
state committee was formed at the end of 
the conference, Ajoy Biswas was drop¬ 
ped. Surjeet had left by then and the offi¬ 
cial lobby struck back. But four seats 
have been kept vacant, just in case the 
central committee wanted Biswas back. 

T he other state was Kerala where the 
CPI(M) took a vicious U-turn. At the 
conference held in the port town of Cali¬ 
cut, the state party unit changed its secre¬ 
tary, V.S. Achuthanandan who had held 
the post for 12 years and brought in for¬ 
mer chief minister E.K. Nayanar in his 
place. Nayanar, a member of the party 
central committee and the leader of the 
opposition in the state Assembly, held 
the same post from 1972 to 1979. 

The new 91-member state committee 
(formerly there were 64 members) also 
elected a 11 -member secretariat which 
included E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the 
CPI(M) general .secretary who is expect¬ 
ed to step down at the party’s congress in 
Madras. But he will cqntinue to work in 
his home state and is likely to remain a 
force to reckon with. 

The ouster of Achuthanandan has sur¬ 
prised political pundits in the state as he 
was expected to continue as he had the 
backing of the majority of the party dis¬ 
trict committees. During the last few 
years he had emerged as the most power¬ 
ful party leader in the state and was tipp¬ 
ed to become the chief minister in the 
event of a Marxist victory last June. 

Achuthanandan fell out with Nam- 
boodiripad on the crucial tactical issue 
of aligning with the Muslim League for 
electoral gains. Achuthanandan, an 
avowed hardliner, refused to have any 
truck with the Muslim fundamentalist 
party, while, Namboodiripad advocated 
an electoral understanding with it in 
order to beat the Congress. 

In this tussle between a seemingly 
principled stand and political expedien¬ 
cy, Achuthanandan, backed by the par¬ 
ty’s powerful Bengal lobby, managed to 
e.stabli.sh his view. But when Namboodi- 
ripad wrote his famous letter to Narasim- 
ha Rao, Achutl^nandan did something. 


unpardonable: he started censoring the 
veteran leader’s letters in the party 
organ. The state .secretary and his coterie 
had evidently underestimated the ageing 
general secretary. 

Achuthanandan ran into trouble when 
the Left Democratic Front (LDF) crash¬ 
ed in the June Assembly elections. His 
unbridled ambition and haste — he was 
ux> eager to become the chief minister 
— were cited as the causeforthe debacle. 
Besides, he had committed the mistake 
of contesting the election while he was 
still the party secretary and thus ran coun¬ 
ter to party ethics. 

Once again, the leadership's arrogant 
use of power was challenged, marking a 
departure from the CPI(M)’ decades- 
long style of functioning. And as in Tri¬ 
pura, where the Employees Coordina¬ 
tion Committee and other mass forma¬ 
tions like a section of the CITU, the 
Kishan Sabha, Demix'ratic Lawyers’ 
Association and the non-government 
teachers’ association rallied in the rebel¬ 
lion. in Kerala it was the CITU that rais¬ 
ed the banner of revolt. 

CITU president E. Balanandan mobi¬ 
lised his forces to oust Achuthanandan. 
Last month there were reports of faction¬ 
al wars in the election of the party dis¬ 
trict committees. In addition, there were 
charges of bureaucratism and corruption 
again.st .several middle-level leaders. So 
Achuthanandan came under heavy fire 
at the conference. 

Essentially, Achuthanandan’s remo¬ 
val signalled the victory of Nambtwdiri- 
pad’s moderate line. Achuthanandan is 
a die hard Stalini.st, while Namboodiri¬ 
pad said, "The roots of the present crisis 
in the scKialist world must be seen in the 



aberratioas and mistakes in the Stalin 
period." He emphasised that the cult of 
Stalin had resulted in the loss of 
democracy in the party. 

NambiHKliripad has hinted at wide- 
ranging changes in the organisational 
setup to "convert it into a real mass party 
of the working class", acknowledging 
thereby that it has not become one. He 
has said that re.solutions of far-reaching 
consequence will be brought in the party 
■congress. 

T hat might bring the CPI(M)’s Bengal 
lobby, which still maintains a hard¬ 
line posture and is less amenable to criti¬ 
cism, into conflict with the Kerala group 
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dominated by Nambo(xtiripad and Naya- 
nar. The tone of the CPI(M)’s Bengal 
comrades, who have faced ilb real chal¬ 
lenge during the last 14 years under 
chief minister Jyoti Basu, is distinctly 
different from voices in Tripura and 
Kerala. 

The political report placed arthe state 
unit’s conference held in Siliguri from 
11 to I .S December heaped profuse prai¬ 
se on the party's functioning. "The Left 
Front government has been able to set a 
significant and inspiring example before 
the people of India," the report stated 
and bragged that West Bengal was "the 
most peaceful and well-governed state 
in India". 


WBTiOiaibllie^ 

ijonferencft was Md 
,In Uw north Bengid 
rtcnmrdSiiigufid^.' 
datianOasgupta 
{pt^)ivnis 
fd^HBiactad seter^ry 


Although this might seem as an act of 
self-delusion by critics of the Marxists, 
the state CPI(M) leadership is ^Iso 
aware that the party’s image has flagged 
over the years. Both Basu and party 
secretary Sailen Dasgupta in their public 
and in-camera speeches acknowledged 
that there had been a fall in the CPl{M)’s 
polling figures and the party needed a 
facelift. 

One of the highlights of the conferen¬ 
ce was information and cultural affairs 
minister Buddhadev Bhattacharya’s 
controversial criticism of his own mini¬ 
sterial colleagues; finance minister 
Ashim Dasgupta and youth welfare 
minister Subhas Chakraborty. The reso¬ 



lution moved j^y Bhattacharya was, inte¬ 
restingly, seconded by Dasgupta him¬ 
self who was accused of bypassing the 
party while taking important decisions. 
Initially, another senior leader was slat¬ 
ed to second the resolution, but the last- 
minute change was meant to show that 
the party stood united despite differen¬ 
ces. Political observers suspect that the 
whole episode was stage-managed. 

Although the party mentioned such 
"harmful trends" as delays in ministerial 
and administrative work, individualism 
among the ministers, growth of party 
bureaucracy and corruption, one also 
heard the old refrain accusing the Centre 
of a discriminatory attitude. 

That the party in West Bengal has 
become used to good things and was in 
no mood to take risks was evident from 
the fact that much of the time was spent 
in discussing how to perfect the mechan¬ 
ism of providing "relief to the people. 
The revolution was once again given a 
go-by. 

Benoy Konar. a radical Krishak 
Sabha leader from grain-rich Burdwan, 
struck a discordant note at a seminar dur¬ 
ing the conference'sayxnghe did not 
believe that the party could one (fay 
make a revolution by following the path 
of distributing relief. Next day, when the 
state secretariat was announced, he 
found a place in the list of new entrants. 
Unlike Nripen Chakraborty of Tripura, 
who hates to hide his feelings, the 
CPI(M) leaders in West Bengal have per¬ 
fected the art of silencing their detractors. 

The West Bengal conference passed 
off without any major event but there 
were rumblings from the hill district of 
Darjeeling. There, CPI(M) workers are 
facing the brunt of the Gorkha offensive 
led by Subash Ghisingh, but the party 
leadership has done little to boost their 
morale. The result: Ananda Pathak, for¬ 
mer MP and a veteran leader from Dar¬ 
jeeling failed to get elected as the district 
secretary in the face of stiff opposition 
from the hill cadres. The eflorts to 
resolve this crisis during the conference 
failed. But the post has been kept vacant 
as the party leadership hopes to have 
Pathak back. 

So with the Tripura and Kerala units 
of the party in ferment and the Bengal 
lobby playing safe, where does the 
CPI(M) go from here? To a stormy 14th 
congress for sure. • 
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Pussycat to 
the tiger 

Karunanidhi sheltered the LTTE and 
look what happened! 


Till, smack in the 
middle of the elec¬ 
tions, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was brutally 
assassinated, less 
than 12 hours 
before he was due 
in my constituen¬ 
cy, I had. hardly 
been mentioning 
the DMK in my 
campaign, preferring to concentrate on 
the sins of the National Front (NF) and 
leaving it to my fellow-candidates for 
the state Assembly to pour their vitriol 
(which they appeared to have in startling¬ 
ly generous measure) on Karunanidhi 
and his ilk. 

The assassination, of course, changed 
ail that. The antics ol VP and his Nean¬ 
derthals, of the Tau and his bullocks, of 
Chandra Shekhar and his constables fad¬ 
ed into irrelevance. The DMK and its 
links to the LTTE, on the one hand, and 
to the NF government, on the other, 
came bang on centrestagc, driving all 
other issues into the wings. I thought 1 
should be discreet and statesman-Iikc, 
letting my shuck and my sorrow speak 
for themselves but not rushing to judge¬ 
ment so far as Fixing responsibility for 
the as.sas$ination was concerned. 

It took but minutes for me to discover, 
as I gazed into the eyes of the littid knot 
of innocent villagers who would gather 
round to hear me harangue them from 
atop my jeep, that however squeamish I 
might be, they did not need to be told, 
they hiew. 

FOR THE ordinary folk of Tamil Nadu, 
the murderous collaboration between 
the DMK and the LTTE was not idle spe¬ 
culation but gii everyday fact of life. 
They had seen with their own eyes how. 
the Tigers being given the run of 


the land. It was for them an everyday 
experience to gawk, open-mouthed, at 
the Tigers cocking their snook at the poli¬ 
ce, at the customs, at collectors, assistant 
collectors, lehsiUhirx and all the ants that 
make up the base of babudom. It was 
their supplies of essential commodities 
— kerosene, diesel, foodstuff and other 
goods, which the good people of Tamil 
Nadu themselves desperately needed — 
that the .self-same good people had, with 
their own eyes, watched being garnered 
by the LTTE, with the administration, 
under orders, looking the other, way, 
when, that is, not actually engaged in len¬ 
ding the terrorists a helping hand to load 
their loot onto their lorries and speed off 
to their casuarina groves along the coast, 
converted, for the convenience of the 
cadres, and with the overt and covert con¬ 
nivance of those who were supposed to 
be minding them, into havens of horror 
and hell-holes of brutal inhumanity. 
How could I presume to unveil, for the 
edification of my electorate, that which, 
for 11 ghastly months of kow-towing by 
VP to the Honorary Dix'tor Great Arti¬ 
ste, had filled their lives from dreaded 
moment to dreadful moment: drug traf¬ 
ficking that was seducing the flower of 
our (in addition to their) Tamil youth; 
gun-running that had made "AK-47" 
and "hand grenades" the currency of 
casual conversation in hitherto peace- 
ridden Tamil Nadu; tailors, at pistol- 
point, stitching uniforms for the LTTE; 
dbetors, at gun-point, treating fugitives 
on the lam; petrol-pump attendants, at 
rifle-point, di.sgorging oceans of preci¬ 
ous fuel; superintendents of police, even 
DIGs and IGs, haplessly releasing thugs 
at the behest, as everyone—but everyo¬ 
ne — knew of the highest authorities in 
the state; coast guards instructed to mind 
theirbu$iness;evennavaIcommanders 
'— our present Chief of Naval Staff, 



The DMK was a conatttuent of the 
NF. With a limb diseased, gangrea 
had set In. Yet, the last thing that 
V.P. Singh could atford was to 
amputate the DMK leg on which h< 
stood. That, however, is In the pasi 
Karunanidhi has gone. And V.P. 

Singh has been reduced to a 
marionette of Laloo Prasad and thi 
likes of Ram Vilas Paswan and 
Sharad Yadav 


Admiral Ramdas, no less — ordered to 
let go every cornered criminal with an 
LTTE or, more to the point, a DMK 
connection. 

It was through my constituency that 
the murderers of EPRLF leader Padma- 
nabha (and 13 others) had fled. My con¬ 
stituents had seen them fleeing, even if 
the police, on pain of worse than death, 
had been ordered to keep their eyes tight¬ 
ly shut. It was in and around my consti¬ 
tuency—as, indeed, elsewhere in Tamil 
Nadu too — that the common folk, 
going about^heir day-to-day work, had 
seen training camps established where 
toughs with Jaffna accents taught others 
with authentic mainland tones how to 
kill and maim, blast and bomb. What 
Karunanidhi glossed over, but the 
people knew, was that if, in camps of an 
earlier vintage, foreign militants had, 
perhaps, learned their trade, in the 
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camps of the Karunanidhi era, the fore¬ 
ign militant was the teacher: the trainee 
was the Dravida Ka7.hagam cadre, the 
Andhra Naxalite. the ULFA terrorist. 

EVERYONE KNEW. The administra¬ 
tion knew. The pt)lice knew. Intelligen¬ 
ce knew. All central agencies — from 
revenue officials to the armed forces— 
knew. The press knew. The people 
knew. Even I, visiting from distant 
Delhi, not only knew but wrote about it 
(see, for example, Sunset over Serendip. 
July 1990). 

Only Karunanidhi has the gall to say 
he did not know, that, indeed, none of 
this ever happened. Only V.P. Singh, as 
Prime Minister of India, no less, saw 
nothing, heard nothing, said nothing. 
Why? 

Why did V.P. Singh not know? If the 
charge were that home ininister Mufti I 


Mohammad Sayeed had a closed mind 
on the subject, the charge could have 
been dismissed on the ground that it has 
never been conclusively established that 
the Mufti has at all that faculty which 
can be called a mind, let alone a mind of 
his own. Equally, if the charge were that 
foreign minister I.K. Gujral closed his 
eyes to what was going on, that charge 
too could be dismissed on the ground 
that it has never been established that 
Gujral, blinking myopically from 
behind his bifocals, can focus on anyth¬ 
ing other than lunch at the India Interna¬ 
tional Centre. If the charge were that 
Governor Alexander kissed and told, his 
dismissal in mid-1990 stands explained; 
if the charge were that his successor, Sur- 
jit Singh Bamala, knew but did not tell, 
perhaps the lesson to be learned is that if 
you set a thief to catch a thief, you have 
to first establish who the Tiger is, pray, 


I and who the pussycat is. 

It was not that the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment did not know, but that it preferred 
not to know. There were two tasic rea¬ 
sons for this criminal negligence. One, 
political. The other, ideological. 

THE POLITICAL reason quite simply 
was that the DMK was a con.stituent of 
the National Front. With a limb dis¬ 
eased, gangrene had set in. Yet, the last 
thing that V.P. Singh — fending off the 
Tau with one arm and Chandra Shekhar 
with the other — could afford was to 
amputate the DMK leg on which he 
sto^. That, however, is in the past. 
Karunanidhi has gone. And V.P. Singh, 
forfeiting his deposit to Captiah Satish 
Sharma, has been reduced to a marionet¬ 
te of Laloo Prasad and the likes of Ram 
Vilas Paswan and Sharad Yadav. 

What matters more is the future. 
Which brings us to the ideological rea¬ 
son for the NF government’s criminal 
acquiescence in the depredation of the 
DMK-LTTE combine. It is what the 
National Front called "genuine autono¬ 
my" in its 1989 manifesto and reiterated 
as "true federalism" in its 1991 
manifesto. 

"Genuine autonomy" was a phrase 
lifted straight out of the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution — battle-cry of the north to 
the terrorists of the south as Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi warned then and his martyrdom 
taught the country later. "True fede¬ 
ralism" consisted, as I>MK home secre¬ 
tary, R. Nagarajan’s confessions have 
now made clear, in the Centre, in the 
name of "law and order" being a "state 
subject", looking the other way when: 

• The chief minister’s son orders the 
police to hot pursue the ca.se of a fellow- 
constable shot dead by the LTTE; 

• The chief minister himself orders the 
police to suspend, in mid-operation, a 
raid on an LTTE hideout; 

• The chief minister makes clear, to the 
very officers whose duty it is to appre¬ 
hend the mass killers of Padmanabha et 
al, his indifference, indeed his hostility, 
to the pursuit of the murderers, and the 
Prime Minister of the day, sitting in the 
National Integration Council in Delhi 
with the chief minister (and knowing 
fully well the terrible truth of the LTTE- 
DMK nexus) leaves it entirely to the 
chief minister, without let or hindrance, 
to do as he wills in the matter; 

• PAs to two DMK ministers, mention- 
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ing iheir masters’ residences in their 
application, bail out LITE terrorists 
arrested in connection with the Padma- 
nabha murders; 

• The chief minister orders that "trans¬ 
port of essential goods by militants to 
the coast... need not be obstructed"; 

• The chief minister personally deletes 
20 of the 26 names of LTPE militants 
identified by DIG (intelligence) as being 
indubitably involved in criminal, anti- 
state and anti-national activities; 

• The chief mini.stcr prevents the Union ! 


pendra, speaking from the same plat¬ 
form, with just a fortnight to go for Pad- 
manabha to be murdered and Karunani- 
dhi to forestall the apprehension of the 
killers, "dismissed", says the Indian 
Express (5.6,90), "reports of an LTTE 
movement as a canard spread by the Con- 
gress(I)". Upendra, poor man, never 
quite knew whether he was coming or 
going; he simply made an ass of himself 
on orders from the V,P. Singh govern¬ 
ment which defined "true federalism" as 
a licence to state chief ministers to shield 
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TIm phraM "ganuino autonomy" In the 1989 manifeato 
of the NF was lifted straight out of the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution—battle^ry of the north to the terrorists of 
the south as Rpiiv Gandhi warned then and his 
martyrdom taught the countty late 


home minister from visiting the slate, 
and specifically its LTTE-infested 
coastal districts, and orders his officers 
to issue patently false statements deny¬ 
ing even the presence of militants in the 
area, and the Union government in ques¬ 
tion takes thc.se orders from a slate 
government lying down. 

THIS IS the man whom the always- 
erroneous and hate-blihkered millionai¬ 
re Marxist, N. Ram, owner of The 
Hindu, praised from a public platform at 
Karunanidhi's 199ft birthday celebra¬ 
tions as a "multi-faceted personality"; 
multi-faceted, indeed; Janus-faced is 
what he should have said if truth and 
Ram had any nexus (they have none; ask 
Chitra Subrainanian). NF minister, P.U- 


(and, who knows, perpetrate?) cold¬ 
blooded mass murder, 

Karunanidhi, of course, had his own 
definition of "genuine autonomy of the 
rulers at the Centre". The Hindu of 
15.8.89 quotes him as saying, "should 
learn to recognise states (i.e. himself) as 
pillars supporting the structure of Indi¬ 
a’s unity, strength and sovereignty". 
When, a few months later, that True 
Federalist, V.P. Singh, came to power at 
the Centre, this particular pillar support¬ 
ed the "unity" of India by facilitating 
military training to the avowed secessio¬ 
nists of the Dravida Kazhagam by the 
avowed secessionists of Eelam; support¬ 
ed the "strength" of India by subordinat¬ 
ing the institutions of our State to the 
will of foreign terrorists: and supported 


the "sovereignty" of India by ceding its 
coast and territorial waters to gun¬ 
runners, drug traffickers, smugglers and 
criminals of all hues, not of Indian origin 
(which would be bad enough) but of fore¬ 
ign provenance. 

IT IS Karunanidhi himself who repeated¬ 
ly certified that, in the name of "true fede¬ 
ralism", the V.P. Singh government was 
100 per cent au fait with what he was 
upto: 

• "The state government has all along 
acted in consultation with the Centre in 
all matters relating to the Sri Lankan 
militants” (Karunanidhi, quoted in the 
Times of India, 2.12.90). 

• "The state’s policy towards the milit¬ 

ants had been formulated in consultation 
with the Centre" (Karunanidhi, quoted 
in the Indian Express, 11.1.91). * 

• Indeed, Karunanidhi went further and 
described the free hand given him by the 
Centre as "the rights bestowed on the 
state government by the V.P. Singh 
government" (Hindustan Times, 
1.11.90). 

And how did V.P. Singh look upon 
the Centre’s duties in this paradise of 
"true federalism"? His only comment on 
the activities of the LTFE militants in 
Tamil Nadu was; "When wounded per¬ 
sons come here for treatment, how can 
we throw them into the sea?" (The 
Hindu, 8.12.90). The wound is now in 
our hearts. Rajiv Gandhi is gone, blasted 
into nowhere by such inanities. 

The Hindu, as befits the meanderings 
of the off-spring of the great Kasturi, jab¬ 
bered on (editorial: 10.1.91) about how 
since "the focus of activity of the milit¬ 
ants is the problem in Sri Lanka and not 
in Tamil Nadu...how would that render 
the state government anti-national?" 
Well, now Nagarajan has, we trust, 
taught Ram and his relatives how. 

As has the Tamil electorate, by its 
unqualified rejection of the DMK, 
exposed the hollowness of the Ram the¬ 
sis, expounded by all the VP groupies, 
that a "confrontational course" by the 
Centre vis-a-vis the DMK government 
in the state "would be an assault on the 
principle of healthy Centre-state rela¬ 
tions". Healtljy federalism cannot be 
nurtured on the blood of innocents. 

The moral of the story is; Marxists 
who live in Mount Road mansions 
should not throw stones! • 
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Not by guns alone 

The army wants a greater political initiative to tackle the Kashmir crisis 


K ashmir may not be the most, 
suitable place for carrying 
out wishful experiments. 
But that is not deterring 
some of Narasimha Rao's 
ministers. Union home minister S.B. 
Oiavan (legitimately), defence minister 
Sharad Pawar (for a lark) and communi¬ 
cations minister Rajesh Pilot (with mis¬ 
placed optimism) are all dabbling in the 
politics of the .state. 

The defence minister is playing up for 
any political mileage he may get. Farooq 
Abdullah, a buddy and Kashmir’s out- 
of-favour chief minister, can be seen in 
tow nowadays. But it’s individual initia¬ 
tive all the way. Klot, in contrast, claims 
he has the Prime Minister’s OK for seek¬ 
ing an initiative in the terrorist-tom state. 

Top government sources, however, 
claim otherwise. They say the telecom¬ 
munications minister is on a ''trial run”. 
That the PM is, as it were, trying him 
out. And if he can’t deliver, he’ll certain¬ 
ly be cast aside for more experienced 
hands. 

Pilot has two problems. One is that 
the ground situation is nowhere condu¬ 
cive for the much-touted "political scdu- 
tion”. Wh^ insui:gency resurfaced in 


late 1989, it had crossed stage one, or in 
Mao Zedong’s lexicon, the "organisatio¬ 
nal phase". Now it has successfully ente¬ 
red stage two, in which the insurgents 
are launching almost copybook terrorist 
and guerrilla attacks on the security fw- 
ces. It may have had also entered stage 
three, involving conventional battles. 
But this was prevented — albeit just 
about — by die timely intervention of 
the army. 

Pilot’s second difficulty is the absen¬ 
ce of political leaders who can carry the 
state and its people along with the Indian 
Union. Former stalwarts are promising 



much in New Delhi but are unable to 
deliver back in the valley. Second or 
third-rung politicos are either too afraid 
to commit themselves or have joined the 
militant ranks. 

This has put Pilot (and the Centre) in a 
spot. In the rdrsence of anyone better, 
Farooq Abdullah is repeatedly getting 
the tc^ billing for Kashmir’s top job. 
The burly son of the late Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah promised to get Ahsan Dar, the bes¬ 
pectacled schoolteacher and chief of the 
dreaded Hizbul Mujahideen (HM), on 
his side. But this has proved to be die 
kiss of death. 

New reports from the Kashmiri under¬ 
ground indicate that Dar has been danot- 
^ to die number two spot in the state’s 
number one terrorist outfit. Dar was an 
office-bearer in the teachers’ associa¬ 
tion that Abdullah patronised in more 
peaceful tiihe^ Hiis was the link he 
meant to use. 

Dar is also suspected to be involved in 
the killing of Mdiammed Ashraf Dar, 
HM’s chief designate, on 23 October. 
An army brigade got him and his two 
POK (Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir) 
bodygui^ afto: a hot pursuit in die . 
Kdi^ sector. This provrdted e thiee- 
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day bandh in Srinagar which was follow¬ 
ed by a half-hearted explanation from 
the militant outfit that Ahs|n Dar wish¬ 
ed to move over to POK, and hence a 
changeover at the top, 

T he killing and the demotion have 
only minorly dented the muscle of 
the HM, though. It has enough reserves 
of will and weapons and continues to 
attract recruits. The Muslim Jaanbaaz 
Force too mirrors this profile. Defence 
and security forces rank it second on the 
militant sc^e. The Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF) comes third. Its 
strength, in terms of men and arms, has 
been depleted and it finds it increasingly 
difficult to send cadres to POK and 
Afghanistan for training. There’s no 
love lost among the three groups of 
course. 

This could — and, some officials 
argue, should — have been exploited, 
^i^eed, it was attempted. There was a 
move by the paramilitary forces to arm 
and play die JKLF against the Hizbul 
Muj^ideen. The plan went.upto Gover- 
norCirish Saxena’s secretariat for appro¬ 
val but was shot down by a top cop. 
"How long can we just kill ot ^iprehend 
militants?" asked a senior and ^sgusted 
official in the home mirustry. "We got to 
use imaginadon." 

Surprisingly, the lack of it is handicap- 
{Hng even tlw army. A senior division^ 
commander expressed surprise.that the 
adti-tnsurgency operations wem being 
jcopducted.-only on a militaiy plane. "It 
will be^atough job tf go eti WithOiit 


matching political inputs and direc¬ 
tions." he explained. 

It isn’t that the army hasn’t «;hieved 
successes: 

• Operation Jeet, launched in mid- 
September, helped clear the western 
bank of Wular Lake of the irregulars. 
Among other things, 24 AK-47/56s and 
land mines were recovered. 

• On 20 September, a small contingent 
intercepted a truck in Srinagar and 
recovered the single largest cache of 
arms and ammunijtion. 

• Operation Vikr^, a month later, sani¬ 
tised the Hajan and Naidkhai areas on 
the east of Wular. The arms haul was 
sizeable. 

FMote m lap i n c o J optfmtm 



• Then, on 22 October, Mohammed 
Ashraf Dar was gunned down. Big fish, 
indeed. 

But the army is showing an enhanced 
squeamishness for gore. "They are our 
praple and we don’t particularly like kil¬ 
ling them," said Major General D. Ban- 
neiji. And in a communication to his 
commanding officers (COs), he went so 
far as to say: "The state has to be rebuilt 
with the very same persons who today 
arc misled and have gone astray. We 
need to bring them around, not eliminate 
them; unless it is in the act of 
self-defence." 

I t’s in this context that the army wants a 
unified command in Kashmir. "Eidier 
a civilian or a uniformed officer can 
head this," said a senior general in the 
army headquarters. "Now the security 
forces in the valley are uncoordinated. 
We are not told to be selective in our pur¬ 
suit. We can only free areas of militant 
influence temporarily. We can’t be 
deployed forever. We need a clear under¬ 
standing of the problem." 

Unified command is something Delhi 
is chaiy of. "Don’t ask me why," remark¬ 
ed an army officer. Peihaps the fear is 
that it mi^t internationally attract the 
label of martial law in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, even though violence will become 
more accountable than now. Half¬ 
measures and political stutter have 
brought the valley to this pass. In this 
situation. Pilot can't do rau^ more than 
try. • 
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Words, 

WORDS, 

WORDS 

It has beco¬ 
me the 
annual event that all Cal- 
cuttans look forward to, 
around the end of the year. 
And The Telegraph Deba¬ 
te lived up to their expecta¬ 
tions this year as well. 

Held at the Netaji 
Indoor Statium on 8th 
December, with such spea¬ 
kers as film stars 
Shauiighan Sinha and 
Rajesh Khanna politicians 
Renuka Chowdhury 
(Telugu Desam Party), 
Madhavrao Scindia 
(Congress-1), businessmen 
Gurcharan Das and Viren 
Shah (the latter, though, 

«dabbles in politics as well) 
and media person Karan 
Thapar, of HTV’s video¬ 
magazine Eyewitness, the 
debate provided" not just 


UUT IN THE 
COLD 

HUmillll is a truth 
universally 
acknowledged that once 
someone shifts into a 
government house, it is 
next to impossible to dis¬ 
lodge him. 

Wght? 

Until recently, yes. But 
now the authorities have 
decided to get mugh on 
such people as Chaudhary 
Devi Lai, who treat their 
official quarters as their 
life-long residence. And 
first to fall victim to this 
new policy was none other 
than former home'minister 
Subodh Kant Sahay;-^^ 

On 11 Decembeksit^n 





Madhavrao Scindia > Rnla ah Khanna t Shatraghan Sinha, Ronnka Chowdhury, Karan Tha 


food for thought but much 
cause for laughter. 

The motion: Economics 
should not be left to politi¬ 
cians. But it wasn’t just 
politics and economics 
that held the attention of 
the audience. What really 
captured their imagination 
was the cut and thrust of 
the debate, conducted with 
verve and style by the deba¬ 
ters, with Najma Heptul- 
lah acting as the modcrat- 


Sahay and wife were out of 
tpwn, the urban develop¬ 
ment ministry’s eviction 
squad arrived at Subodh 
Kant’s Safdaijung Road 
house. And as the former 
mini.ster’s aged parents 
watched in dismay, remov 
ed the furniture and other ' 
personal effects of the 
Sahays to the driveway. 

Subodh Kant was una¬ 
vailable for comment as 
Sunday went to press. 
Sahay: SaMraluiig Road 
lalNMiwiwmora 



ing influence in the chair. 

There was Karan Tha¬ 
par who referred to 
Madhavrao Scindia as a 
"modest man who has 
much to be modest about" 
and "a stud"—as the audi¬ 
ence gasped in disbelief. 
But Scindia, the proud 
Oxonian, had his revenge, 
describing Thapar as liv¬ 
ing proof of the damage 
that going to the wrong 
university can do—Karan 


Untying 

THE KNOT 

■|||||||||||H only 
HIHHi been a year 
since film glossies went 
crazy speculating as to 
which one of his girl¬ 
friends Om Puri would 
marry. He had been going 
steady with two ladies ^ 
the same dme, and was 
said to be in a fix as to 
which of them he should 
make an honest woman of. 
And, of course, every film 
rag worth its gossip 
column was going out of 
its way to help him make 
up his mind. 

In trie end. Furl decided 
to many Delhi-based 


i went to Cambridge—add 
ing that the only thing Tlfai 
par seemed to have learnt 
at college was how to 
make love to an elephant (i 
reference to a somewhat 
involved anecdote Karan 
had related earlier). 

But the sparks really 
began flying when the two 
contestants for the New 
Delhi seat, Rajesh Khanna 
and Shatrughan Sinha got 
going. After Shatru had 



Om Puri: lov« RMit iMt Imi 

Se^a Kapoor, the jModu- 
cerand director of the 
popular television serial 
Quite KaRahasya, and 
everyone thought that the 
couple would live happily 
everafl^. ' 

A.S it turned out, <ri^ 
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tom politicians apart, 

Kaka got up to ask why 
Sinha was contesting the 
elections if he considered 
politicians to be such a bad 
lot. It would nriiikc better 
sense, suggested Rajesh. if 
Shatru left the field to him. 

It was left to Gurcharan 
Das and Viren Shah to elev¬ 
ate the tone of the procee¬ 
dings, which they did 
along with such politicos 
as Chidambaram, Scindia 


and Chowdhury: though 
the latter did take a minute 
off to wonder aloud if she 
— the sole woman on the 
panel — was only fulfill¬ 
ing the quota. 

After the verbal parry¬ 
ing was over, however, it 
was the audience who had 
the last word. And their 
word went against the 
motion—much to the 
relief of the politicians— 
on the panel. 


The rising 

SON 

Clearly, her 
experiences 
when out of power have 
had a powerful influence 
on Benazir Bhutto. And 
the former Prime Minister 
of Pakistan has been doing 
some deep thinking of the 
future of her children. 

Especially .son Bilawal. 
Zardari Junior, mama has 
decided, will either be a 
lawyerorjointhemilitary 
Banaxlr Bhutto: qwo, g0rm, i 


—and rise to the rank of 
general, no doubt. And in 
both instances, he will be 
of great help to his belea¬ 
guered parents. As a 
lawyer, he can plead papa 
Asifs cause and, with 
luck, keep him out of Jail. 
And if Benazir is lucky 
enough to find herself in 
government again, an 
annyman for a .son would 
certainly prove aseful. 

And who knows better 
than the Bhuttos, how to 
keep things within the 
family. 






SHIRAZ SIDHVA 





didn’t. And rumour in 
Bombay has it that the 
Purisiare due to divorce. 
And all the attempts at 
reconciliation by .such 
friends as Shabana Azmi 
and Bal Thackeray are doo¬ 
med to failure. 


M 


Bowled 

OVER 

^■|||||||H There seem- 
iHHV ed little 
doubt that he was suffering 
from a crisis of confidence. 
Gone was the almost arrog¬ 
ant air with which Ravi 
Shastri had strode on to the 
field, intent on conquering 
with both bat and bail. 
Instead, the all-mundcr 
skulked on one boundary 
or the other, dissociating 
himself from the proceed¬ 
ings in the middle, with 
almost clinical detachment. 

But the one-day match 
against Australia in the 
WACA grounds in Perth 
changed all that. Brought 
on to bowl by captain 


Mohammad Azharuddin 
when the Aussies were 
already in trouble, Ravi 
sealed their fate with 
career-be.st figures of five 

Ravi Siuwiri: ramaifcaU* 
■pall 


wickets for 15 runs from 
6.5 overs. 

And with his confiden¬ 
ce restored by this remarka¬ 
ble spell Shastri will, no 
doubt, go on to bigger and 
better successes. • 
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Glamour, 
hype and high 
pressure: the 
world of the 
fashion 
photographer 
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ow she moves. Swift as a 
sylph she glides across the 
floor, looking this way and 
that. With every pout she 
can break 10,000 hearts, 
and she knows it. "Yeah baby, move to 
the left," murmurs the photographer as 
he switches to motor drive. Finger perch¬ 
ed precariously over the trigger, he nuz¬ 
zles his camera and every click gives 
birth to the modern-day Helen, 
immortalised forever on .*15 mm. 

Reality, alas, comes minus the hype 
and hoopla that have 
become such attendant 
images of fashion photo¬ 
graphy. Hard at work in 
his studio, ace fashion 
photographer Adrian 
Steven clambers atop an 
aluminium ladder to .set 
up the background again¬ 
st which he will be .short¬ 
ly photographing his 
model for a brides of 
India type calendar. As 
he goes about fixing his 
camera to a tripod and set¬ 
ting up the lights, his 
model sits patiently, 
allowing expert hands to 
fix her face and hair. 

When they are all ready 
to shoot, she steps for- 
ward, following .Steven’s 
instructions to a T. It is 
going to be a long day 
before they can finally PHOTOQI 
pack up and head home Mnnvi ■ 

But who could blame ‘ 

you if you thought fash- 
ion photography was all "Eighty 
,gloss and glamour? 

Much ol fashion photo- 
graphy, at least in this and you. 
country. d(x;s stern from 
the advertising trade and 
is concerned with the selling of images. 
"I may not be a marketing man, but 1 
know that a good visual image can help 
sell a product," says Ashok Salian, 
whose portfolio includes the usual 
assortment of calendars, fashion photo- 
features and such campaigns as Vimal 
dress materials, Mafatlal suitings and 
Graviera. "Nobtxly really believes that 
he will look like .Salman Khan if he 
wears a Graviera su it, but a strong photo¬ 
graph will make him liKik at the ad at 
least." adds Salian. Confirms Chien- 
Wicn Lee, whose campaigns include 
Sheetal, Bombay Dyeing and Link "All 
the glamour is just an image. This is real¬ 


ly a superficial world where you create 
fantasies and sell dreams. But when you 
come down to it, it’s no big deal." 

I n India, the fashion photography 
scene is, in a word, dismal. But on the 
brighter side, the number of photogra¬ 
phers — and photographers on par with 
the best in the world — has been on the 
rise over the past few years and younger 
art directors are keen to give photogra¬ 
phers a free hand to be innovative and 
creative. Besides, the Indian definition 



PHOTOGRAPHER: CHIEN-WIEN LEE 
MODEL ANUKOTTOR 

"Eighty per cent of the time the art 
director comes in with an illustration 
and you just have to replicate it" 


of iashion has recently expanded 
beyond sans, salwtir kivnce: sets and 
suits and designerwear is now no longer 
an alien word hinally. ad budgets are 
bigger than ever before with such stores 
as .Sheetal, Bcn/er and Rupam keen to 
show olt their line of couture in ads that 
use the best models and photographers. 

But despite all this, there is little cause 
for cheer. Fashion photography conti¬ 
nues to remain completely in the thrall 
of advertising agencies A vast majority 
of the work comes from advertising pho¬ 
tography (including its spin-off: model 
portfolios), while calendars, brochures 
and pamphlets come a distant second. 





I DON'T THINK YOUR 
PLAN WILL WORK,SIR, 
BECAUSE.- 



TAm STEEL 







“NO" is a big word. Very often it 
has been the first step in the world's 
greatest discoveries. But not everybody 
knows how to use it with good effect. 
You know about the habitual dissenter. 
The chap who is certain to react to any 
idea, any suggestion with words like: 

NO . BUT IT WONT WORK. IDONT THINK 
SO. He thinks he is being constructive, 
but he is only being a wet blanket. 

Dissent is useful when it is used 
responsibly. With imagination. With a 
sense of purpose, a vision. Dissent 
against mediocrity. Dissent against the 
commonplace. Dissent against the 
status quo. This is the kind of dissent we 
ought to encourage. In factories, 
offices, government... in our daily life. 

At Tata Steel we are committed to 
this new corporate culture. Towards 
harnessing the positive power of the 
word “NO". 


MSSENT: 

THE YOKE OF PROGRESS 


HTA 







Ivililoniilly, Iho only platlorm for fash¬ 
ion pliolographiTs IS ihc fashion mapa/i- 
nc f;7n<//(/,i;\ (that is, if yon do not inclu¬ 
de the (dm iiuipa/ines. but shootinp liiin 
stars has more an element ol glamour 
than fashion). 

b.ven within the ambit ol advertising 
photography, the majority of the w'ork is 
directly ‘inspired' by such foreign maga¬ 
zines as and /'.lie «)r the Hhiek 

Hook "If the llloik Hook stoppeil eom- 
mg into the eountiy hall the industiy 
would eollapse," laughs Hariokh C'ho- 
thia. a relatively new entrant to the inner 
woild of fashion photogiaphy. but one 
who has been making waves nonethe¬ 
less w III) his reeent campaigns for Char¬ 
ms cigarettes. Cibaca toothpaste and 
DCM. 

Chothia IS not alone m his allegation 
that ait directors arc more often than not 
a bunch of conservative people who 
would rather go m for ,i tried and tested 
look (especially if imported from the 
West) than allow for any real innova¬ 
tion. "I{ighty percent of the time the art 
director comes in with an illustration 
and you just have to replicate it." says 
Lee "A photographer is just an executio¬ 
ner." Others are more blunt ".Someti¬ 
mes you will get an art director who w ill 
let you do your own thing," says Sumeet 
Chopra (Modern Suitings. Prohne. Ms 



PHOTOGR 

Sheena Sippy 

MODEL: SHEENA SiPPY 


"Fashion photography is 
all about good-looking 
people and put-on 
sexuality. There should 
be some chemistry" 


"If you’re able to sell a 
product because of a 
photograph, you’ve 
served your purpose" 


cigarettes). "But a fair amount of work.is 
copying." 

However, Chopra is not willing to 
shed crocodile tears over the lamentable 
lack of originality in Indian fashion pho¬ 
tography. "I’ve got a day rate and if you 
can pay me my rate I'll shiHvl anything 
foi you," he says. "Initially, I would get 
very upset if asked to copy a foreign pho¬ 
tograph. But you gel past that stage and 
let it slide. I mean if an directors want to 
screw it up, it’s their problem." 

What makes matters worse is that in 
India, fashion equals sari or suit, both of 
which are extremely boring outfits in 
photographic terms. While designers 
such as Anu Mafatlal have set up shop 
and will hire professional photogra¬ 
phers like Sheena Sippy to shoot their 
outfits, this IS a relatively nascent pheno¬ 
menon. I'he bulk of fashion photogra¬ 
phy for men. for instance, conies from 
textile mills which warn of dire consequ¬ 
ences if a single crease or wrinkle should 
mar the photographed suit. 

"We’ve just about graduated from 
saiis to the off-the-rack market, but it's 
still very limited," says lx*c. "There may 
*lTe over 2(K) people working regularly in 
the field. But there are no specialised 
fashion photographers. Everyone does a 
little bit of everything — table tops, 
industrial photography, still lives and 
fashion." 
















MEDIA 


A t the top end, photographers of fash¬ 
ion can afford to be choosy about 
the work they do. Denzil Sequeira, 
whose campaigns include the early Shce- 
tal ads. Gwalior suitings (with the Patau- 
dis) and Siyaram suitings, says that he 
avoids table tops and still lives and posi¬ 
tively shuns industrial photography. 
The reason as he puts it is, "1 can’t get 
excited about sh(X)ting a butterfly 
valve." Says the photographer who start¬ 
ed out by .shooting wildlife and nature, 
"My pictures involve people." 

Sequeira recalls that in his early strug¬ 
gling days, he took on every assignment 
that came his way. "Even now, sttme art 
directors will tell me exactly what to do. 
But there is flexibility and some direc¬ 
tors will involve the photographer right 
at the ideas stage. It is a matter of getting 
excited about your work and if you can 
have a relatively free hand and establish 
a rapport with your model, you can end 
up doing some pretty exciting work." he 
feels. Yet, Sequeira adds when asked if 
he has evolved a style that is distinctly 



his own, "I am not an art photographer. I 
am a commercial photographer and I 
cannot give a campaign my chaap. I 
can’t have a distinctive style." 

Working within the same light para¬ 
meters. Salian says he tends to use sur¬ 
real images which can go down well 
with the art director. Participating in a 


photography workshop organised by the 
Advertising and Industrial Photogra¬ 
phers’ Association of India, Salian, who 
has slogged it out by running a process¬ 
ing unit for five years during which time 
he honed his technical skills, spoke 
about experimenting with processing 
transparency material in negative pro¬ 
cessing chemicals. "The idea was to crea¬ 
te an image that looked unreal — it has 
an ethereal quality about it which enhan¬ 
ces the dynamics of the image." he is quo¬ 
ted as having said in the November issue 
of A&M magazine which features his 
work. 

lor Steven, who has been around in 
the field longer than most and has kept 
up remarkably well with the changing 
trends, there is tremendous satisfaction 
to be derived from a finely crafted photo¬ 
graph ■— even il it is for an advertise¬ 
ment. "Ad (Kopic say they want to do 
something different, but when il comes 
to the crunch they all want the same 
thing," says the .M-year-old photogra¬ 
pher of Scottish birth He had come to 












India with a British commercial compa¬ 
ny in the late Fifties, stayed back and 
taught himself the basics of photogra¬ 
phy from books before chucking up his 
job and switching fulltime to fashion, or 
rathei, |icople photography in 1973. 

"Fashion photography calls for a diffe¬ 
rent kind of expertise than, say, news 
photogiaphy. Here it’s a very studied 
thing where you must understand light¬ 
ing and your camera perfectly. But the 
essential thing is an eye for grace and an 
ability to relate to and respect your sub¬ 
ject," says .Steven. 

F eminist arguments hold that fashion 
photography is exploitative, and 
Steven — who has acquired quite a icpu- 
tation for his nude female portraits— is 
the first to admit that most advertising 
tends to use women unnecessarily. Per- 



symbols/^k ty 
becomes ey^lilc^iovert 
in fashion j^^fOj^%)hy 


sonally, he adds, he would never take a 
photograph of a woman that she herself 
did not want taken. "Glamour photogra¬ 
phy can degrade women, but 1 feel that if 
you are sympathetic to your subject you 
will not degrade her," explains Steven. 



In any case, he laughs, his age gives him 
a slightly avuncular image and more oft¬ 
en than not, Steven can be heard lectur¬ 
ing young models on the importance of 
taking their studies seriously. 

It is no secret that cameras, like cars, 
motorcyles and guns, have long been 
considered phallic symbols — an image 
fortified by the fact that the profession is 
dominated by men. iiven the language 
of photography, points out Susan Son- 
tag in her collection of essays. On 
Photof'raphy, is blatantly sexual: you 
load a camera and aim it, you shoot film 
(or even expose it). 

This sexuality becomes even more 
overt in fashion photography where the 
primary aim is to take selectively idealis¬ 
ed pictures showing a near-perfect 
model who will entice potential con¬ 
sumers to buy that sari, suit length of 



PHOTOQRAPHEII: 

Adrian Steven 

lAOINIt: Rupali Sen 


"Glamour 
photography can 
degrade women. But 
I feel that if you are 
sympathetic to your 
subject, you will not 
degrade her" 
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salwar-kameez. And since photogra¬ 
phers are, more often than not, men, it 
seems almost inevitable to equate fash¬ 
ion and glamour with women. Says Salt¬ 
an, "When I think of photography, I 
think of women. But 1 also believe that 
women should not be unncccsstu-ily 
used in a photograph." Adds Steven, 
"The sexuality should be di.screet. 
Understated!" 

Almost unanimously, male photogra¬ 
phers say that they would rather photo¬ 
graph women because it is easier to esta¬ 
blish a rapport with them. Pooh-poohs 
Shcena Sippy, "1 think I could get a 
woman to do much more for me than a 
male photographer becau.se I can get 
more specific. It’s easier for a woman to 
relate to another woman, especially in 
India where women tend to have a lot of 
inhibitions." 

^^lfonKmAPifEl^ 

eunHIIIODlL: 

URMILLADESHPANDE 

"I don’t like the hype and 
the superficiality of the 
ad business. I was in it 
because I needed the 
money. I don’t now" 



MMiCOLLEEN 

Khan 


The Indian 
definition of 
fashion has 
recently 
expanded 
beyond saris, 
salwar-kameez 
sets and suits. 
Designerwearis 
now no longer an 
alien word 



Sippy points out that there is a certain 
indcHnable tension when shooting fash¬ 
ion or glamour photographs of the oppo¬ 
site sex. "The degree of sexual overtones 
varies depending on how professional 
the model and the photographer are, but 
it is there. After all, fashion photography 
is all about good-looking people and put- 
onvsexuality. There .shoultJbc some che¬ 
mistry, but it’s over once you put your 
lens cap back on," she says. 

As someone who has been on both 
sides of the camera, Urmilla Deshpandc 
can look at the situation more objective¬ 
ly. "Let’s not moralise about it. 1 did 
both the modelling and the photography 
because I needed the money. As a fash¬ 
ion photographer, there was no differen¬ 
ce for roe between photographing house¬ 
wives and photographing nudes. As far 
as modelling went. I didn’t think about it 
cither; if I was doing a liquor calendar I 
knew just how to Kxtk pix^vixiativc and 1 
didn’t put labels on it." she explains. 

Now that Deshpande has an 
18-month-old baby, she says she wants 
to "take it easy". But that doesn’t mean 
she is retiring from photography altoge¬ 
ther. "I’ve seen enough of the ad busi¬ 




ness and I don't like the hype and the 
superficiality. I did it because I needed 
the money. I don’t now, so I will not do 
advertising photography again. Once in 
a while I won’t mind shooting graxi gla¬ 
mour pictures and I still do a lot of portfo¬ 
lios," she says. 

Deshpande is all set for a travel assign¬ 
ment next year covering Botswana, 
Canada and North America. "This is 
something that lusts. It isn’t made up for 
the moment the way fashion is," she 
pihntsout. 

B ut for other photographers who do 
depend on the trade for a living, 
there has to be a clear-cut choice. Rates 
for professional advertising photogra¬ 
phers range from anywhere between Rs 
4,(X)0and Rs 10,(KX) per day (not includ¬ 
ing cost of film and developing charges) 
and at the top end, fashion photogra¬ 
phers end up doing at least 20 days of 
work in a month. "News photography 
deals with maliiy and you can’t photo¬ 
graph both reality and illusion," says 
Chicn-Wien Lee. "I would love to do 
more editorial work, but I have to make 
a living out of advertising photography." 
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nMrrOQRA^IIi^. Denzil Sequeira 
MODEL; Sherie Merer Homji 

"I can’t get excited about shooting a butterfly valve. 
My pictures involve people. If you can establish a 
rapport with your model, you can do exciting work" 


But there have been happy moments 
for Chothia: a fashion feature for the 
now defunct Bombay magazine with 
model Rachel Reuben. "Advertising 
work is my bread and butter, and it’s 
unfortunate that not much of it has been 
very memorable." he says. Chothia's 
next big non-fashion assignment is 
doing the stills for a film with Martin 
Bell in Seattle, USA. Scripted by John 
Irving, the film deals with the circu.s. 



I s fashion photography totally superfi¬ 
cial, a veneer of gloss, sp'it and polish 
without any redeeming qualities at all? 


"No,"says Rahul Patel (campaigns inclu¬ 
de Buffalo Jeans, Shyam Ahuja and Pall 
Mall cigarettes). "Wc may not really be 
contributing to society the way news 
photographers do, but if you are able to 
sell a product because of a photograph, 
you’ve served your purpose. It is a com¬ 
mercial business where ^ou are as good 
as your last picture. I, for one, have no 
pretensions about changing world histo¬ 
ry." Echoes vSumect Chopra, "It is trivial 
fn)m the point of view that there is no 
benefit to society. But I feel we are 
doing a job and I’d much rather shoot 
than sit in a bank from 9 to 5.” 

Steven, in fact, takes the argument 
one step further. "I think there must be 
tremendous satisfaction with good 
photo-journalism, but there is a very fine 
line between observation and intrusi^. 
In Bangladesh, for instance, they were 
bayoneting people for the benefit of the 
camera. I could not do it. I would rather 
spend my time, application and vision in 
a well-crafted advertising photograph." 

As it now exists, fashion photography 
is getting better and better — albeit at a 
.snarl’s pace. Equipment is more sophisti¬ 
cated than ever before. The advent of 
stylists has given campaigns a more pro¬ 
fessional look. Designers are experimen¬ 
ting with western designs. Magazines 
such as Gladra/is have proved to be fair¬ 
ly successful and provide innovative 
photographers with a platform to show 
off their work. Models are becoming 
more professional. And even art direc¬ 
tors are more amenable to suggestion. 

But the crux of the problem remains. 
And for as long as fashion photography 
continues to follow the dictates of ad 
agencies and the rules of the market¬ 
place. there can be no real freedom. 
India remains edhs away from the day 
that fashion photography can become an 
art. "It certainly is becoming more pro¬ 
fessional." says Sequeira of his trade. 
"But the future will depend on the econo¬ 
mic situation. A few months ago, for 
instance, there was a general ad reces¬ 
sion and work went down noticeably." 

Mulls Steven, "I wonder if there is a 
market for fine art photography where 
you can go off and do your own thing. In 
advertising, all you do is everyone clse’s 
thing.” But tlie complaint seems to be 
only half serious. Business is booming 
with more and more adverti.scrs despera¬ 
tely seeking their share of the market. 
The tragedy is not that there isn’t 
enough work, but that nothing really 
seems to be happening. • 

MwnJte Khmma/Bombay 










Further back in BC 

Land developers prevent the excavation of a historic site in Orissa 


D ocs the history of Orissa date 
back to 260 BC as we know it? 
Or is there a chapter before that 
which is still hidden from public know¬ 
ledge? Is there more to the great Kalinga 
war than what we read in history books? 
What really made Emperor Ashoka to 
renounce violence and embrace Bhud- 
dhism? Is it simply the blood and death 
he witnessed in the killing Helds of 
Kalinga? 

Such questions may be answered in 
the near future provided the Orissa 
archaeological department and the 
Archaeological Survey of India (AS!) 
manage to acquire for excavation the 
'vast stretches of land near Bhubaneswar 
where the Kalinga war was fought. 
Today, a large portion of the Kalinga bat¬ 
tlefield — comprising sTsupalgarh, 
Mahabhoi Sasan and Talabania — is in 
the hands of private owners and it’s 
doubtful whether the ASI will ever be 
able to dig up the past. 

What is, however, beyond doubt is 
that a mine of information still lies buri¬ 
ed beneath the fields where Ashoka wag¬ 
ed the epic battle. Much of what we 
know today is due to the efforts of the 
famous historian, James Princep, who 
deciphered the rock edicts in Brahmi 
script. Later, B.K. Rath, secretary of the 
Orissa Regional Chapter (ORC) of 
INTACH (Indian National Trust for Art 
and Cultural Heritage) re-examined the 
megalithic black and red ware pottery 
and found to his surprise that the history 
of the place could be pushed backwards 
to as far back as 1(K)0 BC. And accord¬ 
ing to the retired director-general of 
ASI, A. Ghosh, the civilisation at Sisu- 
palgarh, next to Bhubaneswar, was 
second only to that of Taxilla. 

Although present-day scholars. Dr 
M.N. Das and Dr K.S. Behera, believe 
that the inscriptions, now buried, can be 
"quite revealing", any move in that direc¬ 
tion will first involve retrieving the land 
from private developers to facilitate 
excavation. And with real estate prices 
in the area skyrocketing, the task would¬ 
n’t be that simple. 

At Mahabhoi Sasan, a land dealer has 
developed his patch of 16 acres into 118 
plots. And, armed with a permit from the 


local lehsildar, the developer has 
already sold 50 of them. Then there is 
the instance of a Talabania businessman 
who has sold off 100 plots without any 
permission. 

Yet another land dealer, Pratap Pat- 
naik, went one step further: he has attem¬ 
pted digging, laying roads and construct¬ 
ing a structure at a site which is of 
utmost historical importance. How Pat- 
naik, who had bought the piece of agri¬ 
cultural land from one Bharati Math in 
1985 at a throw-away price of Rs. 1.3 
lakh, has managed to transform the land. 


earmarked for agriculture, into commer¬ 
cial property, is of course another 
story. 

Says superintending archaeologist of 
the ASI, Dr. G.C. Chauley: "In Mahab¬ 
hoi Sasan, ofle dried up pond which was 
later identified by Dr. B.K. Rath as an 
amphitheatre or an auditorium of the 
time of Kharvela belonged to Bharati 
Math, which he sold off to Pratap Pat- 
naik. The laterite steps were all dismantl¬ 
ed and tran.sported out, thus completely 
destroying the vestiges of an ancient 
past." 

Apart from the local unit of INTACH, 
the other organisation committed to the 
preservation of relics is the Orissa Deve¬ 
lopment Studies (ODS). The ODS, back¬ 
ed by some state Youth Congress 
leaders, demanded that all places of 
historical interest be declared as archaeo-. 
logical sites under the Central Sites and 


Remains Act, 1958. A report prepared 
by the ODS says, "What is most shock¬ 
ing is that exposed stones of a gate of the 
Sisupalgarh fort are being misutilised 
and used for a temporary bridge over the 
Gadakhai shoals around the fort." 

Earlier, in June 1988, the ASI submitt¬ 
ed a report on Mahabhoi Sasan to the 
additional district magistrate in whidi 
"... ample evidence of destruction of the 
original settings of huge laterite stone 
blocks," were mentioned. 

To go in for large-scale excavation 
would first involve acquiring the land in 


private custody. Only about ten acres in 
Sisupalgarh is with the ASI and the rest 
of the land in Mahabhoi Sasan and Tala- 
bania has to be acquired by the district 
collector in Puri." A very costly affair," 
says the Bhubaneswar Development 
Authority vice chairman, as the amount 
for compensation would be 
astronomical. 

A number of Orissa politicians, too, 
have taken up the issue but nothing sub¬ 
stantial has materialised. Now, a see- ; 
mingly concerned minister for culture ; 
and sports, Sarat Kar, has shown interest 
in the matter. He told Sunday, "I will 
talk to Biju babu (the chief minister) and 
see if we can get the ASPs help as the 
state archaeology department doesn’t 
have the required funds to launch an 
excavation. Being a student of history, I 
shall see what can be done". • 

BublrlL 
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Tb* first Issus of The Pioneer. Mohta’s diallonifoT 

Breaking the news 

The new avatar of The Pioneer hits the stands amidst speculation 

about its financial viability 


T he eapilal’s newest newspaper 
—The rionccr — jjoi a taste of 
what it was up against on the 
very seeond day of its arrival 
here. All its major rivals— J'lw 
Times of India. The Hindustan Times 
and The Economii Times — lost no time 
in running stones on the huge debt that 
The Pioneer Ltd had run up. Without 
aetually saying so, they predieted that it 
wa.s just a matter of time — the newspa¬ 
per would soon run out of steam, the 
owner would lose interest in it slowly, it 
would go the way of all newspapers — 
dead, without a bang or a whimper. 

But the mood in the Link House offi¬ 
ces of the 127-year-ten-day old daily is 
full of sparkle and /ip, and certainly 


betrays no such anxieties The editorial 
team — the'oldest among it being m his 
late forties — is youthlul and raring to 
go. And the sell-appoinied paterfamilias 
of the young pioneers, carioonist Sudhir 
Dar, says with pauses tor dramatic 
effect: "You can take this down. 1 have 
never felt so enthused lora long time." 

F-'or the tired readers of the capital's 
newspafTers, led as they arc on regurgita¬ 
ted agency copy and often badly written 
correspondent's copy, The Tioneer hold 
out the hope of good writing, some¬ 
thing, that is editor Vimnl Mehta’s forte. 
Mehta has a eommitted following of 
readers which has remained loyal to him 
from his days in The Sunday Obsener, 
the first .Sunday newspaper he started 


more than ten years ago, through The 
Indian Post and The Independent, to 
now. The Pioneer Already, discussion 
has liegun on breaklast tables on which 
newspaper to stop and replace with Ihe 
Pioneer. 

How docs Mehta sec the product he 
has created? In terms ol content, Mehta 
IS clear that a sensaturnalisi newspaper 
for ihe vicarious readei. The Pioneei is 
not going to Iv'. To hesitant queries 
about the understated, alniost unfinish¬ 
ed look that The Pioneer has about it, 
Mehta says. "I’m not out to sensationali¬ 
se. The Pioneer will be a sober, quality 
paper. The editorial make-up must natu¬ 
rally rellect this personality." 

Foi a paper which (Ihe management 
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never fails to remind you) has been edit¬ 
ed by Rudyard Kipling, and has carried 
the dispatches of Winston Churchill, its 
.sobriety is a tedious legacy. Mehta is 
equally clear that part of the readers' 
tiredness with established dailies, is the 
newspaiKTs’ identification with the inte¬ 
rests of government rather than the inter¬ 
ests of the readers. To that extent. Mehta 
is not afraid of being seen as an uncon¬ 
ventional editor. 

I n the first issue of the revamped 
Pioneer, 14 December, Vinod Mehta 
decided to carry a leader on the govern¬ 
ment’s orders to beat up every available 
Tibetan in Delhi as a means to winning 
over Chinese premier Li Peng, "bven 
John Major met and spoke to the Dalai 
Lama when Hong Kong was slipping 
from the hands of the British For the Bri¬ 
tish, It was even more important to keep 
the Chinese satisfied, given the huge eco¬ 
nomic interests that they have m Hong 
Kong. For India, the stakes arc less high. 
So, when I saw the brutalisation of the 
Tibetans by the police, I was absolutely 
scandalised. Police hundoha.st is fine. 
But these people arc here seeking 
asylum from the repression in China. 
Should we permit the government to do 
to them what the Chinese are doing?" 
Mehta said, pointing out that The 
Pioneer was the only newspaper which 
carried an editorial criticising the 
government for the beating up of the 
Tibetans demonstrating against Li Peng. 
"To that extent. I’m clear that we carry 
much less ideological baggage." a consi¬ 
dered distance from "ideological bagga¬ 
ge" as Mehta calls it, has been his editori¬ 
al imprimatur on all the newspapers he 
has been editor of. Irom The Sunday 
Observer to 7'he Independent, but most 
of all The Indian Post. Mehta says frank¬ 
ly that for ideas he has drawn heavily 
from The Post. "I don’t think I should be 
accused of plagiarism because The Indi¬ 
an Post was after all a paper I created. 
The Pioneer has a number of the same 
features — a strong op-ed page, which 
provides background material to current 
events and often throws up a new angle 
to a problem, a single-column Delhi Dia¬ 
ry which provides well-written, intelli¬ 
gent, usually informed gossip (and 
every newspaper knows how difficult it 
is to bring out such a column, for paucity 
of gtKKl writers), and informative, if a lit¬ 
tle tentalive^tports and business pages. 

However^^or no fault of his and 
certainly, for no fault of the product he 
I has created,. Vinod Mehta is likely to 

I .U ’f * 


lace a problem that both The Indian Post 
and The Independent faced in varying 
degrees — the problem of finding a 
niche in the market. Newspaper readers 
are notorious for brand loyalty. For, read¬ 
ing a paper is a habit like brushing yoilr 
teeth at night or taking a bath every day. 
It is not easy to break a habit which has 
often built up over .several generations. 
Viewed from this angle. The Pioneer 
has both an advantage and a disadvanta¬ 
ge. It is not an unknown newspaper in 
Lucknow and Uttar Pradesh, being the 
oldest F£nglish paper and also, because 
of its identification with its sister publi¬ 
cation, Swatanira Bharat. But several 
years of neglect have made it effete and 
rudderless. Apart from huge injections 
of money and material, the older incarna¬ 
tion of the new daily, Lucknow resi¬ 
dents feel, needs strong editorial inter¬ 
vention to give it some direction. 

The solution to the problem came 
when the owners of The Pioneer Ltd — 
the two Jaipuria .stepbrothers, Sitaram 
and Rajendra, finally fell out. Family 
squabbles had already led the Swadeshi 
Polytex Ltd. a textile company, to ruina¬ 
tion (it went so sick that it had to be tak¬ 
en over by the National Textile Corpora¬ 
tion some years ago) and Pioneer Lttl 
was put up for sale. L.M. Thapar, who 
was in Lucknow one evening, was talk¬ 
ed into buying up the newspaper by his 
friends. "I bought The Pioneer in a fit of 
absentmindedness, but now I'm having 
fun," Thapar is on record as having said. 

A parenthetical note on (he hou.se of 



theThapars is in order. After having esta¬ 
blished himself as one of the top ten busi¬ 
ness barons of India. L.M. Thapar 
thought It might be quite fun to try and 
run a newspaper. The flagshipof the Tha¬ 
par Group of Companies — the Ballar- 
pur Industries — is Rs 880 crorc. In the 
year ending 1992, the gross profits of the 
group are likely to be in the region of Rs 
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90 crore. So the Thapars aren't exactly 
hard up tor cash. It has already been con¬ 
veyed to them forcefully that they must 
expect to bear a loss on account of The 
Pioneer for at least another five years, 
the normal length of time it takes for a 
newspaper to take off. And market sur¬ 
veys indicate that The Pioneer is not enti¬ 
rely a lo.sing proposition. 

There arc several faels supporting this 
proposition: 

• That there is a readership for a newspa¬ 
per that is not provincial, that is one that 
is either an evening edition of a Delhi 
paper or one that is produced in the near¬ 
by satellite towns like Chandigarh. 
People in Lucknow want to buy, in addi¬ 
tion to the morning paper, a late evening 
paper from Delhi, and are willing to wait 
for it even if they get it only in the 
evening. 

• Delhi’s market for daily papers is satu¬ 
rated (indeed no city in India has 11 dai¬ 
ly papers). But this is not the case with 
Lucknow. There is a stable 
15,0(X)-20,000 circulation of the combi¬ 
ned sale of papers published from outsi¬ 
de Lucknow (late city and dak editions). 
The Pioneer it looks today, has a total 
circulation of about 15,000 and The 
Times of India, Lucknow edition, is 
about the .same. 


W hat docs this mean for The 
Pioneer'^ A ready market of about 
60.(KK), part of which is waiting to be 
captured by a quality paper. It also 
means that having achieved the 6(),(XX) 
mark, the newspaper will have overtak¬ 
en the SIX dailies in the capital —The 
Hindu, The Suilesinan, National 
Herald. The Business and Political 
Observer, The Patriot and The Financi¬ 
al Express. It will then be ready to offer 
itself as a second pai>cr to the readers of 
Indian Express, The Economic Times, 
The Hindustan Times and The Times of 
India. 

Once usually, it is the case that news¬ 
paper owners do not have the staying 
power in the face of crushing losses that 
bringing out a newspaper entails. But in 
realistic terms, how much of a loss can 
you incur? The most fancy, the most 
expensive newspaper from the capital. 
The Business and Political Observer is 
costing the Ambanis a loss of about Rs 
30 crore since it was set up. Vijaypat 
Singhania has lost about Rs 8 crore on 
The Indian Post. So, even if The Pio¬ 
neer's losses cross Rs 30 crore, this has 
to be seen in the light of the fact that Bal- 
larpur Industries’ gross annual profit is 
Rs 90 crore. 

But Thapar is not worried about los¬ 
ing money. ”1 would rather lo.se money 
on a go6d prcxluct than lose it on a sub¬ 
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standard one," he told Mehta and the 
team when warned that The Pioneer 
might be a Tinancial setback for him. 
Then why. in the evening of his life, 
does he want a newspaper, if it is not to 
be a business proposition? 

This is a tricky question which nobo¬ 
dy is particularly keen to probe too 
deeply. But some facts cannot be igno¬ 
red. Thapar has been at the receiving end 
of the govemmerit during V.P. Singh’s 
regime when he was arrested for viola¬ 
tion of the Foreign Exchange Regula¬ 
tion Act (FERA) and actually put in the 
cooler. For an industrialist, nothing can 
be worse. .So it would not be unnatural if 
he were to use The Pioneer to further 
cement his connections with govern¬ 
ment. This, naturally, brings the uncom¬ 
fortable editor-proprietor relationship 
into the picture. 

Vinod Mehta has him.self been a vic¬ 
tim of proprietorial excesses. First, in 
The Indian Post, which became too hot 
for Vija})pat Singhania to handle when it 
became too critical of the Congrcss(I). 
And later, in The Independent, when the 
bureaucracy of The Times of India made 
no secret of its hostility to the former. 
Mehta says that his stint with The 
Independent was a "very unhappy expe¬ 
rience". "Ashok Jain told me that inter¬ 
nal sabotage by the TO! people was the 
reason I was made to leave." He adds rue¬ 
fully, "Some of these guys were much 
cleverer than I was. I was a very easy tar¬ 
get." In comparison, he .says, "The 
Pioneer is a sea of tranquillity. Mr Tha¬ 
par didn’t even know that the paper had 
come out" But he is quick to add, "Of 
course, how long this honeymoon will 
last, I don’t know." 

And indeed, Mehta’s description of 
the relationship; "It’s like playing Russi¬ 
an Roulette. You just keep doing what 
you do, day after day, until one day 
when they don’t like what you do any 
more." is pertinent. The Thapar business 
is not going to go away. And more and 
more the temptation will be to use the 
paper to further the business. One of the 
first challenges for instance, is going to 
be the Thapar-Du Pont link-up for the 
nylon 6-0 lactory which is being set up 
in Goa. A house committee of the Goa 
Assembly has recommended the govern¬ 
ment to relocate the project as it has been 
certilled as one of the most polluting 
industries in the world. Vinod Mehta 
might want a debate in his paper on the 
subject. How free will The Pioneer be? 

It still has to be seen. • 
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STEEL INDUSTRY 


STEELING AHEAP 

The government prepares for decontrol of the steel sector 


S teel yourselves. Tighten 
your belts. Quite soon, eve¬ 
rything from refrigerators 
to automobiles and houses 
to sewing machines, will 
become expensive. You will have to pay 
more to send goods across, or travel by 
air or rail. Inflation should rise by four to 
six percent. And worse could follow. 
What’s going on? 

The government is finessing a new 
policy, decontrolling the prices of steel. 
Top officials hold back 
whether this will be parti- 
or total. Either way. the 
public sector Steel Autho- HHHHH 
rity of India Limited 
(SAIL) and the private 
sector giant Tata Steel 
will be free to determine 
the cost of a wide range of 
steel products they make 
in monopoly. This will 
affect a chain of 
industries, services and 
consumers—all develop* 
ing bigger holes in their 
pockets. IHHHHi 

What Jawaharlal Nehru proposed in 
the Forties. Manmohan Singh has effec¬ 
tively disposed of in the Nineties. 

The finance minister has a one-line 
defence, of course. Since 40 per cent of 
steel is already being privately manufac¬ 
tured and sold without controls, why 
shackle SAIL and Tata SteeP Why 
discriminate? 

SAIL and Tata Steel have glad- 
handed such thinking. And why not? 
SAIL IS cash-strapped and authority is 
disinclined to bail it out. But modernise, 
it must. So decontrol is a godsend. A 
short cut to shore up a sagging balance 
sheet has been found. 

Tata Steel will benefit even more. Giv¬ 
en its capacity-utili.sation, additional 
profits could come only from a hike in 
prices. This is possible now. Its products 
are also in short supply. So the size of 
profits should be even bigger. And if 
decontrol is partial, the Tatas will derive 
a thin|-:advantage that will put SAIL in 
the shtai()ws. 
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TATA SIEEL'S PUim M 

The explanation is simple. 

Eighty per cent of Tata Steel’s manu¬ 
factures are ‘long’ products — rods, 
bars, wires, angles, channels, joi.sts, 
beams, structurals etc. — while SAIL 
concentrates on the ‘flat’ varieties — 
hot-rolled coils, sheets etc. Partial 
decontrol would really free the ‘long’ 
products. Advantage: Tata Steel. SAIL 
also produces ‘long’ items, surely? But 
its runaway overheads would m^e it a 




if 


price leader. Tata Steel, for instance, 
spent half of what Durgapur Steel Plant 
did to modernise. No wonder, the SAIL 
top management envies the skin- 
and-bone operations of Tata Steel. 

Age also sits well on Tata Steel. Its 
profit margins would any day beat those 
of upcoming plants. That’s because a 
new set-up draws up higher capital 
investments, which show in diminished 
operational returns. 
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N evertheless, there is little doubt that 
both Tata Steel and SAIL will gain 
in varying degrees. Officials deign to 
put a figure. Tata Steel will be richer by a 
staggering Rs 13,000 crore. while SAIL 
will do very well for itself with an extra 
Rs 6.000 crore. The fate of the 2(X)-odd 
mini steel plants.'however, won’t be half 
as good. 

So far. they have had little to com¬ 
plain. The Joint Plant Commission 
(JPC). today, imposes price strictures 
only on SAIL and Tata Steel, and then, 
not on all their products either. This has 
resulted in a paradoxical situation. 
While the two biggies sell at depressed 
JPC prices, the secondary steel units 
hawk the same products at fabulous 
rates. Worse, customers buy from SAIL 
urTata Steel and sell, in turn, in the thriv¬ 
ing black market for steel. This under¬ 
ground network determines the market 
price. 

Decontrol will change the situation. 
Since capacity utilisation is unlikely to 
improve overnight, shortages will conti¬ 
nue. But the secondary mam'facturers 
may not be able to exploit this as before. 
Clandestine re.salc of hitherto controlled 
products also won’t be attractive as all 
buyers would be able to—at least, theo¬ 
retically — directly access SAIL or Tata 
Steel. 

Confessed a senior executive in one 
of the leading small steel units' "If the 
premium on SAIL’s products get elimi¬ 
nated, we cannot determine anymore a 
higher price than SAIL’s. Since we are 
already decontrolled, we can’t hope to 
increase our prices anymore. And we 
might actually face a situation where we 
have to down-price our products. This is 
certain to happen if the decontrolled pri¬ 
ces of SAIL products arc not revi.sed 
upwards, to the level at which we arc pre¬ 
sently selling." 

Price is just one of the worries. 
Decontrol will provoke competition and 
the stress on quality and product mix. 
The secondary steel sector remains tech¬ 
nologically behind its giant rivals and, 
therefore, ungeared to face these chal¬ 
lenges. Further, capacity utilisation is 
low (50 per cent on the higher side) and 
production costs are high. Scrap iron 
and power arc in short supply while 
sponge iron is frightfully expensive to 
import. 

For all that, the small steel plants face 
diminishing profits, not death itself. 
Decontrol means worse for both con¬ 
sumers and the bpdy that so far shielded 
them from fluctuating and galloping 


steel prices — the JI*C. JPC and the 
Develtipment Commission of Iron & 
Steel (DCIS) together monitor and distri¬ 
bute steel to consumer groups according 
to priority. Prices, countrywide, are kept 
uniform through a process known as 
freight equalisation. It’s goodbye to all 
that now. 

W elcome to a world as hard as steel. 

Safety pins, that ubiquitous 
liiuiiuli. alniirahs, motorcycles, missile 
casings or Mi(j-29 fighter aircraft, will 
all cost much, much more than before. 
And since authority has the most appe¬ 
tite for steel — it consumes 46 per cent 
of ail controlled items — it will have to 
reckon with the coldness of that clammy 
alloy. 


ing segment, as well as the largest two 
steel producers, outrightly favours' 
decontrol. Quite understandably so. 
Engineering biggies have never had any 
difficulty in getting their quota of steel 
from cither .SAIL or Tata Steel. And any 
hike m prices consequent to decontrol, 
will be conveniently passed on to the 
consumers. 

CEI’s pugnacious okay to decontrol 
is also prompted by Jamshed Irani who 
is both joint managing director of Tata 
Steel and vice-president of CEL And in 
the background, there’s of course, the 
larger-than-life chairman of Tata Steel. 
Russi Mody, who has railed against con¬ 
trol for years. 

According to highly-placed sources, 
Mody had recently made several visits 
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Next on the hit-list, arc industrial con¬ 
sumers, retail buyers and small-time 
shoppers. The engineering and construc¬ 
tion industries will be thrown in a tails- 
pin, the latter, perhaps not to recover. 

Why goon with the madness'.’ 

Santosh Mohan Dev, the cigar- 
chewing steel minister, reckons reason 
and not lunacy, undergird the decision to 
decontrol. "We’re not hurrying with it," 
he told Sunday in an exclusive inter¬ 
view. "It was under active consideration 
for several years now. Decontrol will be 
an incentive to product ion...and not 
push inflation." 

Opinions in the engineering industry 
arc. however, mixed. The Confedera¬ 
tion of Engineering Industry (CEI). 
representing the giants in the cngiiieer- 


to the ministry', in order to find out 
which Items arc being decontrolled and 
when. Tata Steel’s five-million-tonne 
capacity expansion, planned over the 
next ten years, could be directed towards 
those items which would be decontroll¬ 
ed in the future. 

Irani, buttonholed in Delhi, denied 
that MexJy had made exploratory trips to 
Delhi or that he was, himself, using the 
CEI platform to further Tata .Steel’s inte¬ 
rests. Asked to comment on the charge 
that decontrol would push prices, Irani 
told Sunday: "Wc have assured the 
government that wc arc disciplined cor¬ 
porate citizens. We are not going to milk 
the consumers, by charging arbitrary 
prices." 

At the same time, continued Irani, 
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"We are not hunying" 

Santosh Mohan Dev defends the decision to decontrol steel 


An otherwise innocuous ministry, 
like steel, is in the news. And a low- 
key politician, Santosh Mohan Dev 
•liis the newsmaker. Decontrol of steel 
.prices is on the anvil. What .shape 
, will it take? Excerpts from an inter- 
yview with Sunday 

SyiwDAV: Since the shortage sltua* 
(ion is far from over, what prompt* 
ed decontrol? 

Santosh Mohan Dev: E>econtrol 
wUl be accompanied by further deli- 
iben^g. New plants in the private 
4iliC^;ai^ likely to come up soon. So 
the shoptageis temporary. 

Jlil ‘ ■ I ■ • ' 

vdut’s the hurry? 

Ary/e are not hurrying. Decontrol 
^Wiaibistm nndcf active consideration 
(^several years now. Taking billets 
fioii^SAIL, private manufacturers in. 
the secoiidaiy .sector produce mild 
Sleet and sells at a premium in the 
gttriM secondary manufactu* 
rer^ are middng profits becaure the 
> system offers them a scope to earn. . 
'' And the integrated steel plants are 
; jproducing to cover the .secondary sec- 
'tor's fall in capacity. 

' 'The government has decided that 
;'rj^getary sanctions to SAIL will be 
;^P^. Therefore, it has to be ailow- 
: .ed tot^firge a remunerative p^ 

> Dee^iitrfH will be an incentive to 


"Wc don’t want anybrxly to dictate us on 
what price and to whom to .sell...Wc 
would like to sell our items to Tata’s 
sister concerns. They will be on the pno- 
rity li.st." To a direct question on if Tata 
Steel would supply only to the larger 
industrial houses who have clout, Irani 
mumbled; "Maybe, yes." His assurance 
immediately after that — "I will not let 
down our present clients, small or big" 
—does not, at any rate, carry conviction 
with small and medium consumers of 
steel. 

They dread decontrol and articulate 
their fear, through the rival Federation 
of Engineering Industry (FEI). Says 
H.L. Bharadwaj, its secretary-general: 
"Control was introduced to tackle with 
the shoi|age situation. Scarcity had pro¬ 


production. it will be a real assess¬ 
ment to cost and production. 

Q: Inflation is galloping. 

Decontrol will push it even further. 

A: We had absorbed the increa.se in 
railway freight. Others should now 
have to bear the cost of increase in 
steel prices. 

Moreover, private secondary sec¬ 
tor is a major producer of a number of 
items. There's no control over them. 
Decontrol of such items will therefo-' 
re have no impact on inflation rate. 

Q: Do you have an immediate solu¬ 
tion to shortage? Would it take 
some time for the products of the 
new plants to hit the market? 

A: The gap between demand and sup¬ 
ply would be reduced by increasing 
import of finished steel and scrap. Pri¬ 
vate manufacturers in the secondary 



mpted the government to make equita¬ 
ble distribution of steel at a fair price. 
There’s acute shortage now, than ever 
before. .So what is the logic behind 
decontrol?" 

Bharadwaj is right. The four major 
iron and steel products that are used 
by engineering industries — M.S. wire 
rods, M.S. rounds, H.R. and C.R. coils 
and pig iron — are in short supply. Take 
the case of the two Punjab-based engi- 


sector arc working at 50 per cent capa¬ 
city utili.sation, due to shortage of 
scrap. Sot>n we are*going to reduce 
the import duty on scrap to facilitate 
its import. The finance minister has 
premised me foreign exchange of Rs 
190 crore for import of an additional 
five million tonnes of scrap. 

Q: At present, despite close monito¬ 
ring by JPC and DClS over distri¬ 
bution, consumers complain of 
scarcity. There is a thriving biack« 
market. Decontrol will only accen- ^ 
tuate the disparities in distribution. 
A: Black market is an outcome of a 
complex set of factors. Since the con¬ 
sumers are not getting supplies accor¬ 
ding to their requirement, they are sel¬ 
ling off the limited amount they 
receive from controlled sources at a 
premium. They close down their 
manufacturing units and become 
traders. But given the option to 
import scrap at a cheaper price, they 
may continue production. That's the 
rationale behind import duty 
reduction. 

Q: What will be the estimated loss 
to the exchequer due to reduction 
of import duty? 

A: Around R.s 400 crore. But it will 
be offset by reduction of finished 
steel import. 


necring units. R.K. Industries and Jai 
Bhavani Metals. They received less than 
half of their quota of 8(X) metric tonnes 
of I.S.226- quality wire rod from SAIL. 
And what they did get eventually, was 
an inferior quality micro-alloy. 

This story is repeated with small engi¬ 
neering firms, all over the country. And 
SAIL’S Central Marketing Organisation 
IS particularly notorious for delaying 
supplies or rushing them all in one go. 
SAIL’S favourite last words are: buy on 
our terms or get lost. 

Muscle-flexing takes other forms too. 
Not many know, for instance, that both 
SAIL and Tata Steel have been quietly 
manipulating both price and product- 
mix even as the JPC and DCIS stand by, 
watching helplessly. And this is made 
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easy because members of the JPC are 
drawn from SAIL. Tata Steel and the 
joint sector Vi/ag Steel Plant. 

A.S. Hero/, chief economist of JPC. 
explains the chicanery "SAIL." he says, 
"had been silently manoeuvring its way 
out of out control by slight changes m 
chemical composition of its products. 
For instance, instead of producing 
I.S.220 and I.S.226 steel, which arc con¬ 
trolled Items, they have sw-itched over to 
an inferior, non-control led alternative 
called micro-alloy." 

This, in turn, is forced-fed to small 
entrepreneurs who cannot say no. Fero/ 
further discloses : "We don’t even 
have any estimate of how much micro¬ 
alloy IS being produced and sold by 
SAIL and Tata Steel They have kept it 
hidden from us." 

If this IS the situation with control, 
what happens in a regime of decontrol'? 
Bharadwai <iuips. "Small and medium 
firms would he denied the limited access 
they have at present lo controlled steel 
Dealers and middlemen operating in the 
steel belt, will corner the prcKluets and 
further jack up prices. If the freight 
equalisation clause is amended, steel 
will noi be available anymore in north, 
west and north-east India If one ilocs 
manage, it will be at very high prices, 
certainly higher than those prevailing in 
east India." This would destroy the pro¬ 
fit margins of many small enterprises, 
even lead to their closure. 

Before the reforms, no policy could 
be enforced that struck hard at the small 
sector. F.ven now. there is no overt anta¬ 
gonism towards it. But the govern¬ 
ment’s actions cover up the fascination 
for the big and strong The national work¬ 
ing group on iron and steel for the, 
Eighth Plan had strongly opposed the 
move to decontrol steel prices The 
group had said that distribution had been 
considerably liberalised since 1987, but 
scarcity continued. .So the existing sys¬ 
tem of supply shouldn’t be disturbed 
until production increa.sed. 

T he working group’s report \s as jun¬ 
ked. But the shortage m certain steel 
pr«)ducts persist; 

H.R. coils/shcets: Show a shortfall bet¬ 
ween three to seven lakh tonnes. The est i- 
malcd figure by the turn of the century 
will be 12 lakh tonnes. 

Plates: In the same time, this will be 
short by 3.5 lakh tonnes. 

Railway^ material: Pre.sently, there is a 
scarcity to the tune of two lakh tonnes 
The steel ministry has a defence for 


all this It says the shortage is temporary 
and with further liberalisation of the 
steel sector, private investments will 
pour in. This will, in turn, fuel produc¬ 
tion. Officials open their register on 
expansion plans. 

■ I'lsco will complete its one million 
tonne expansion pro)cet towards the end 
of next year. 

■ Vi/.ag Steel Plant would produce 
three million tonnes alter expansion. 

■ Dattari Essar, Mukund and Usha 


Rectifier are setting up plants, each w ith 
a capacity of one million tonne. 

■ Prakash Industries will set up its one- 
and-hall million tonnes unit, by 1993-94. 

And lastly, say steel officials, half the 
capacity ol the secondary sector remains 
unutilised due to shortage of basic raw 
materials like scrap and sponge iron. But 
once the sponge iron projects, being con¬ 
structed by Usha Rectifiers, Prakash 
Industries, the Modis. Jindals and Essar 
go into production, the capacity utilisa¬ 
tion of the secondary sector is expected 
to improve rcmarkablv. 

The steel ministry has yet another 
argument. The secondary sector is the 
lead producer of three major items — 
bars, rixis and structurals. .Seventy five 
per cent of bars and rods and 25 per cent 
of structunils come from this decontroll¬ 
ed sector. So at least, these segment of 
products in SAIL and Tata Steel’s sta¬ 
bles, can be decontrolled without giving 


a spurt to infiation. 

But then, will government piirtially 
decontrol only those items in which 
the secondary sector dominates? If that 
be so. there can be little objection. Lob¬ 
bying in the steel ministry suggests 
otherwise. There are indications that 
SAIL and Tata Steel are pressuring 
authority to decontrol ’fiat’ products of 
all hues simultaneously. This would 
again only benefit the biggies and hit the 
consumers Steel experts feel, it would 
be better to wait for companies like Dat¬ 
tari. Mukund and Essar to establish their 
units manufacturing fiat’ products and 


then loo.sen all. But the government is in 
a tearing hurry. 

That leads to the big question. After 
decontrol, who determines the price? 
The premium on SAIL’s pixxlucts deter¬ 
mine It at the moment. But Tata Steel’s 
superior quality would Icteh it better- 
returns m future — with one qualillca- 
fion The Jamshedpur mcgacorp has 
only half of SAIL’s capacity and a smal-. 
ler market. It might not be best to com¬ 
pete with SAIL, but to form a cartel. 
And this could spell dix.m for the secon¬ 
dary sector. 

Tata Steel, at any rate, is thinking on 
these lines. As Jamshed Irani confessed 
lo Si’ND.w; "We will sit down with 
SAIL and work out the price. Anyway, 
there is an inlormal cartel now." The sub¬ 
stance of his statement would imply that 
soon one kind of control will be replaced 
by another. Nehru meant the state to be 
in control. Manmohan Singh is ceding 
that to a few monopolists. • 

Rtf/m auHa/N»w D»Uil 



“SAIL had been 
silently manoeuvring 
its way out of our 
control, by slight 
changes in the 
chemical 
composition of its 
products" 
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H.L. BHARAOWAJ 


“Control was 
introduced to tackle 
with the shortage 
situation. There's 
acute shortage now, 
then ever before. So 
what is the logic 
behind decontrol?" 



V 


JAMSHED IRANI 


"We have assured 
the government that 
we are disciplined 
corporate citizens. 
We are not going to 
milk the consumers 
by charging arbitrary 
prices" 
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INVm'MLNT 

Shopping for 
shares 

The SEBI intends to make it a less risky business 


P l;tyinj! ;il Ihc stock 
exchiingc has not always 
been res|ieelable It you've 
hearil lamily tales ol woeoi 
seen actor Balrai Sahni 
si|iianiler his savings in Sniui 
you would know- why. fli>;h risks uiulei- 
liiy the scrippy path to money Htink 
riiplcy was more often the lule. at this 
most attractive altar of capitalism 

Today, you could build a toitune at 
IJalal Street with more than plain luck 
You could be clever with insider know- 
ledfte .Slick to blue chips Occasionally 
jolly out and still not sutler But the nerv¬ 
ous tear of the unknown stalks Setbacks 
occur Theie’s even an income tax wi ite- 
otl The risks in the slock maikct. then, 
are still dispioporlionale to the monies 
to he made 

C'hanjte is at last cominji The Securit¬ 
ies hvchanjte Bo.iid ol India (SI'.BI). set 
up three yeais .igo, is on the threshold of 
jtcttjn” excitinj; new powers. And its 
spunky ehairniiin. fi V Kamakrishna. is 
clearly in a hurry to discipline the wikl 
roticosol the Indian capital market "My 
mam job is to piotect the investors." 
Ramakrishna told Si xinv m an inter¬ 
view (vec /toil. '"And il It IS an obses¬ 
sion, It IS an obsession with all Irec mai- 
ket coiintiics in the world " 

Ramakiishn.i's concerns are well- 
placed. The capit.il matket has jtrown 
raptdly m the last decade, but relorm 
hasn't kept pace In I‘)X(k capital amoun- 
titi}; to Rs I lOcroie was atinually r.iised 
riial figure reatls Rs 5,(K)() crore now 
More to the point, a quarter ot all capital 
ctrciilalmg comes fiom stnall lavestots 
who aie largely igiunant of stiK'k 
shenanigjtis.. 

"Shouldn't they have confidence m 
the market"’" questions Raimkttshna. In 
the event, it’s a rhctotical i|iiestion. P'or 
the malpractices that plague the 
country’s mainline siixk exchanges are 
fairly apparenl. Iwder trading is best 
--- —-—■ 


known of them all It's what lakes place 
when peisons privy to unpublished, 
price sensitive inloimalion use it m the 
puichasingoi saleol seciiiilies 

I’riee living is another common oeciii- 
leiKC Pilot to ihe .innounvemcnt of an 
issue, the company's image is shored up 
with a rapid cornering ol shares This 
pushes up prices following siibsciip- 
lion. the puces noscvlive Invesiors aic 
lelt wondering, while someone some 
vv heie li.is made several lakh ol rupees 
.A niimher ol other malpr.icticcs take 
|)la(.e 111 the conduct ol regular business 
Del.iy III tallying ol accounts, crealfon ol 
a biili-riish lor parliciilar scrips, mampu- 
latioii v)l liiiancial joiirn.ils ami broker- 
lirm collusion aie some ol the other 
manifestations ol the malaise 

Meichaiit bankets, cst.ibltshed 
brokers, the .Sh.BI itsell and the conltol- 
ler ol capital issues, ,ill .idmit to these 
things But in the absence ol actionable 
law s and one apev body to enlorce them. 
It's business as usual, they say This vv in¬ 
ter. a Dnion Bill giving prosecution 
powers to the .Sl.BI, was delayed 
because ol pioceiliiral problems This 
would have dented the organisation's 
resolve undci any other chairman. But 
Ramakrishna will not say die 


Today, you could build a 
fortune at Dalai Street 
with more than plain 
luck. You could be clever 
with insider knowledge. 

Stick to blue chips. 
Occasionally jolly out and 
still not suffer 





Nevertheless, his task isn't easy — 
considering that stockbrokers have 
themselves given up. Said a disgusted 
M R Mayya, executive director of the 
Bombay SttK’k^Kxchange; "People say 
there are malpractices. But what can we 
do"’ Insider trading is legal in this 
country." Other stockbrokers warn that 
even after the Bill is passed by Parlia¬ 
ment, SHBl's powers to prosecute will 
be limited by the courts. It would, there¬ 
fore, be impossible to institute imstant 
punishment. 
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R amakrishna cannot disagree with 
such a contention because it hap¬ 
pens to be correct II' he ciinnot. 
however, give word to his displeasure 
with the authority, it is because he is lar 
from satisfied with the working ofagenc- 
ies cfinnected to the share business 
Take the exchanges. Most of them are 
governed by a board ^hich »)nly has 
stiK'kbrokers as members, "We have sug¬ 
gested," says Ramakrishna, "that half 
the board members should be outsiders 
who arc more committed to public 


interest." 

The vSI^BI chairman is equally unhap¬ 
py with the merchant bankers who act as 
lead managers. He explains- " I'hey jmn 
the issuing company at press conleren- 
ces and invite the public to invest in that 
issue. When they do all that, they arc sta¬ 
king their reputation before the public. 
We want them to fulfil those 
responsibilities." 

Ramakrishna is tougher on mutual 
funds. "In other countries, they work 
under rules, but not here," he contends. 


"Last year, for instance, they were 
advertising guaranteed returns, using 
the name of the bank which is totally 
against the principles. Again, you don't 
see a single ad in the newspapers that 
tells the investors what the mutual funds 
will do with their money. .Vo mher coun¬ 
try will allow these things to happen." 

.Strong views, those. 

But J.M. Financiars Nimesh Kampa- 
ni sees no reason to join issue with the 
SEBl ehicf. "An open and free market," 
says the top merchant bankei. "where 
information is available to everyone is 
required. It is even essential. I he world 
over, apex bodies are try ing to not only 
control, but also to make the market 
more healthy and self-regulatory " Adds 
N 1* Gidwani, manager of the merchant 
banking division of Hongkong Bank: 
"Investor protection is relatively low in 
India. In New York and London, prepar¬ 
ing a prospectus and making disclosures 
is a rigorous exercise. In Bombay, the 
requiicments are lower" 


This is yet, only the 
beginning. Even as the 
SEBl acquires the huge 
powers now denied and 
the capital market 
captures a bigger profile 
than now, there will be 
attempts to subvert the 
board from within 


T hanks to the .SLBI, a general toughen¬ 
ing up has been seen, though. The 
board followed up Its I December circu¬ 
lar against insider Hading by insisting 
that each company be ralcil and these rat¬ 
ings disclosed in the prospectus, belore 
the announcement of a public issue for 
debentures, riic effect has been salutary. 

Recently, the Credit Rating Informa¬ 
tion Services of India Limited-, belter 
known as CRISIL, gave an AA-plus cre¬ 
dit rating— instead of the coveted AAA 
grading — to Reliance Industries 
lamited's Rs y67-crore mega rights 
issue of convertible and non-convertible 
debentures. "Yes. the environment has 
changed," admitted Pradip Shah, CRI- 
SIL's managing director. 

Added Shah; "There is a need for 
more discipline and hiirplay Four years 
ago. would It have been possible fora rat¬ 
ing agency to give a less- 
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"We have been well received” 


Chairman G. V. Ramakrishna on the challenges before the SEBl 


SuNUAV; Whal are the objectives of 
the SEBl? 

G.V.Ramakrishna:The main objec¬ 
tive of the SEBl is to provide adequa¬ 
te protection to investor interest in 
the market. And to provide a level 
playing field to all players in the 
market. 

We have to have very simple rules, 
regulations and guidelines which arc 
ttot controls. Wc would also like to 
encourage self-regulatory organisa¬ 
tions for different categories of inter¬ 
mediaries and the SEBi will get into 
action only if the self-regulatory 
organisation does not perform its 
function. 

Q: HosV do you propose to do that? 
A: Within these broad objectives we 
have now authorised merchant ban¬ 
kers — 85 of them — and most of 
them are eligible to act as lead mana¬ 
gers for public issues and rights 
issues of companies. We have laid 
down guidelines for mea'hant ban¬ 
kers to see that the prospectuses and 
other documents are accurately draft¬ 
ed so that the inves¬ 
tor gets adequate infonna- 
tion about the company 
which enables him to 
make an investment 
decision. 

Now the lead mana¬ 
gers are sending in the 
draft prospectuses, which 


we look at and point out the addition¬ 
al information that should be provid¬ 
ed and allow them to make the neces¬ 
sary changes and to file the prospec¬ 
tuses with the registrars. 

What we arc trying to do is enforce 
the legal provisions which are 
already there. There are so many 
legal provisions which are intended 
to protect inve.stor interest and yet. 
why do we get so many complaints? 

Q: Investing in equity is risky busi¬ 
ness. So how committed are you to 
investor protection? 

A: It is an essential requirement of all 
capital markets anywhere in the 
world. Today, in the US, the Securit¬ 
ies Exchange Commission’s main 
objective is investor protection. 

The reason is that the backbone of 
the capital market is the investor. 
And the investor must have confiden¬ 
ce in the system. 

Q: The prevailing belief is that you 
cannot curb insMer trading any¬ 


than-excellent report to 
the Ambanis on the eve 
of a mega issue'.' Let me 
put it this way Four years 
ago, the Ambanis would¬ 
n't have been required to 
berated." 

Powerful toes are, then, being stepped 
upon. 

But this doesn't necessarily worry 
Ramakrishna. "We are already upsetting 
people in the primary and secondary 
markets," he conceded. "But we believe 
wc have a large constituency, in the mill¬ 
ions of investors. Wc have been well 
received by the investors (example: to 
la.st year’s l(X) complaints a month, the 
SEBl is receiving 7,()CK} now) anef the 
press." 



This is. yet, only the beginning. Even 
us the SEBl acquires the huge powers 
now denied and the capital market captu¬ 
res a bigger profile than now, there will 
be attempts to subvcit the board from 
within. "The highest integrity is requir¬ 
ed if you have Ui play supcrcop," said a 
merchant banker A’ho did not want to be 
quoted. "It’s all very well to take in Cor¬ 
nell graduates, but you have to dirty 
yourself. You have to get down to the 
level of Nariman Point before you try | 


where in the world, you cannot pos¬ 
sibly plug ail the loopholes. 

A: You cannot stop murders, but that 
does not mean tliat ^ou don’t need 
the Indian police or the Indian Penal 
Code. 

There will always be loopholes, 
but that is no reason for not having a 
law or not trying to enforce it. In 
other countries, such as the US and 
the UK, they have successfully prose¬ 
cuted some people guilty of insider 
training. Our merchant bankers and 
brokers must be aware of a few fam¬ 
ous cases. 

But in India today, there is no law 
which makes insider trading an offen¬ 
ce. If there is a law, it is possible that 
those who indulge in it will be detect¬ 
ed and prosecuted. 


Q: Why was the SEBl Bill not pass¬ 
ed in the current session of 
Parliament? 

A: Maybe they have pio- 

I blems in processing it 
and getting it ready. But 
the government has clear¬ 
ly said that the Bill will 
be ready soon. There 
should be no doubt about 
their intention to give us 
the Bill as early as 
possible. 


doing anything." 

Ramakri.shnu doesn’t 
brush aside these appre¬ 
hensions. He stresses, 
instead, that he will pro¬ 
fessionalise his people 
and build in cheeks and balances. 
His more immediate concem is to safely 
see through the passage ol the SEBl Bill. 
There are enough snipers in Bombay 
and Delhi who “Would gladly eut the 
board to ribbons and Ramakrishna is 
doing some troubleshooting in that direc¬ 
tion. He has an important ally in all this: 
finance minister Manmohan Singh. And 
he couldn’t care less who knows this. • 

Omviam Dutt/Bombay 








■ Chinese 
checkmate 

S itting now, in his Beijing 
secretariat office, the 
butcher of Tiananmen 
Square should be very 
pleased with himself And 
why not? 

Last week, the Chinese 
Premier, Li Peng was livid 
with Tibetans protesting, 
despite the police's brutal 
attempts to suppress them. 
He protested to the 
government and vowed to 
teach them a lesson. 

And what a lesson! 

The Chinese mooted the 
idea of border trade and the 
Indians quickly fell for it 
They signed an agreement 
that, ultimately, cuts at the 
rrxit of the Ti betaii cconom ic 


HEARD AT THE BOARD FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION (BIFR) 

W« liav« not emm across any 
singf a case wharo labour has 
baan tha causa of slcknass in a 
company 

R. GANAPATHY, CHAIRMAN OF 
BIFR 



Deveshwar was picked up to 
head Air India, it's now the 
turn of another ITC st.ir to 
make it big. 

His name is .Samir Ghosh 
and he is tipped to succeed 
S.N Srn astav a as managing 
director of the 
Chhabria-controlled 
Dunlop Ghosh is now 
working as a lull-time 
director with the lyre 
company, but has earned his 


rnanagemenl stripes in the 
; tobacco biggie. And stripes, 
like the leopard’s spots, 
don't change 

^ ■ Export made 
easy 

A nd now, an Indian 
exporter's yellow 
I pages The Delhi-based 
' Inlocom Netwoik Private 
' Limited has brought out this 


280-page directory that 
covers 60 categories of 
foreign exchange earners. 
Bikky Khosla, the brain 
behind the project, is 
surpri.sed at the response. 

"The ministry of external 
affairs, foreign missions in 
India and the Trade Fair 
Authority have placed big 
orders," claimed Khosla. 

I f And not surprising in a 
* climate that dictates; ‘export 
or perish’ 

■ Towelling 
success 

■ji ^odern Woollens 
I iVALimitedhashitanew 
I high in the Rs 20()-crorc 
I Modem group. It registered 


U Pang; dangUng a carrot 

activity in the country 

According to the 
memorandum of agreement. 
Tibetan goods from across 
the border will enter the 
Indian market and compete 
w'lth Tibetan products 
manulacturcd in India This 
will disadvantage the 
Tibetan refugees here. 

Rctugecs fear, the 
genuine will push out the 
replicas Irom the market. 
Indian diplomats had not 
considered this angle and 
must now despair at being 
outfoxed by the ‘inscrutable’ 
Chinese. 

It's not for nothing that 
the Chinese love the poker 
game. 

■ Target ITC 

I TC seems to be 
everybody’s favourite 
recruitment spot. After Yogi 
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HcelebrationoftheweekH 


India records an unexpected rise in foreign 
exchange reserves 

sAt last, the coflers arc nicely brimming. 
According to a finance mmistry 
assessment last week, foreign exchange 
^ reserves have exceeded the expectations 

/ 1 Indian government and the 

V ^ Inlemalional Monetary Fund (IMFI 

As ol 6 December, reserves had 
crossed $ 3 1 billion (roughly Rs 8.(KK) crore). The IMI- 
had not expected this figure to be realised until March of 
next year. There's no end to surprises, then 

This development has impelled the IMF’s director for 
Asia, Hubert Neiss. to stop over in Delhi e/i /vmfe to Nepal. 
If he IS convinced that the reserves will show a sustained 
real-time increase. Neiss may insist that iinpons he 
liberalised. The government may not object to this, either. 

Import curbs had sharply reduced the loreign exchange 
outgo. But simultaneously, customs revenues had also 
shown adecline — of Rs 3.000 crore. An increase in 
imports will augment the customs losses. These, m turn, 
will help in reducing the fiscal deficit to the 
IMF-stipulated 6 5 per cent of Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP). 

A stable reserve position might also push the IMF to 
convert the $ 2.2 billion stand-by loan into a larger 
Extended Fund Facility (EFF). Meanwhile, the IMF and 
the World Bank projects that India's foreign exchange 
reserves may go up to S 4,25 billion by March 1094 and to 
$ 5.1 billion by end-March 1995. 



H.S. Ranks: spinning 

i monny 

a luniover of Rs 5,653 lakh 
which IS double the previous 
year’s figure of Rs 2.881 
I lakh. The board of directors 
I have recommended a 
I dividend at the rate of 25 per 
I cent on an enlarged equity 
I base. 

I The group, as a whole, has 
made a mark in the world 
market. H..S. Ranka, the 
chainnan. said the quality of 
its yarns and wool tops were 
"totally" acceptable abroad. 
This has led Moderii to eye 
the I ().(XX) tonne terry towel 
quota the European 
Community has allotted to 
India. At the moment, the 
country supplies only 
between 2.0(X) to 3,000 
tonnes. Modem plans to 
make up the shortfall with 
quality towels, 
manufactured with Belgian 
collaboration. • 
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Over and out? 

The Shiv Sena’s split is formalised in Maharashtra 


T he crumbling of the monolithic 
structure that was once the Shiv 
Sena came sooner than expected. 
With the recognition of a breakaway fac¬ 
tion of 18 MLAs led by Chhagan Bhuj- 
bal, the Maharashtra Assembly Speaker 
formalised the split, bringing into ques 
tion the very future of the party which its 
leader once boasted would unfurl the saf¬ 
fron flag from atop the Mantralaya. 

No such luck now. Not only has the 
Shiv Sena lost a third of its 52 MLAs, it 
has also lost its position as the largest 
opposition party in the state. The BJP 
moved fast and swift to claim its rightful 
position, and Gopinath Mundhe was 
recognised by Speaker Madhukarrao 
Chaudhary as the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the stale As.sembly, replacing the 
Shiv Sena’s Manohar Joshi who vacated 
his official bungalow in Nagpur in a 
huff. For three days in a row there was 
pandemonium in the House as it sat for 
its winter session in Nagpur with Sena 
MLA Ganesh Naik throwing a desk into 
the well of the House while another, 
Vithal Chavan waved a banner decla¬ 
ring, "Chaudhary Raja bhikari" (King 
Chaudhary is a beggar) and, "Gandhi 
topi vikhaii" (He has sold his Gandhi 
cap). 

But there was no stopping Chaudhary 
whoon 10 December officially recognis¬ 
ed the Shiv Sena(B) on the basis of a 
joint letter submitted to him on 5 Decem¬ 
ber by 18 Shiv Sena MLAs, including 
Bhujbal, asking to be recognised as a 
separate group. Chaudhary went ahead 
and granted that wish despite the fact 
that 16 of these MLAs later wrote to him 
retracting their original stand- 
Although Chaudhary is legally cor¬ 
rect—to justify his decision he has cited 
paragraph three of the Tenth Schedule 
of the Constitution, which indicates that 
a party’s split is complete the moment a 
joint letter signed by over a third of its 
members is submitted to the Speaker — 
there is little doubt that he was guided by 
partisan considerations. And in his haste 
to wreck the once dreaded Shiv Sena, he 
could have invited a good deal of trouble 
for himself now that the Shiv Sena supre¬ 
mo Bal Thackeray has declared his par¬ 
ty’s intention to move the Supreme 


Court which ruled last month that a Spea¬ 
ker’ s decision to recognise a split in a par¬ 
ty is not beyond judicial purview. 

Worse is to follow tor the 16 vacillat¬ 
ing MLAs, who have mysteriously gone 
underground. Chaudhary has ruled that 
should they insist on his taking note of 
their retraction letters, he will do so on 
an individual basis. But now that the 
Shiv Sena(B) has been officially reco¬ 
gnised. any retraction will inevitably 
lead to disqualification under the Anti- 
Defection Act. 


zilla parishad and the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration elections just around the comer, 
political expedience will probably ensu¬ 
re a status quo. "Political relationships 
depend on political interest and 
mutuality. Till now the relationship is 
sound, but we will wait and see," BJP 
leader and ideologue Govind Acharya 
told Sunday. 

But the immediate beneficiary of the 
Sena fallout is not the BJP so much as 
the Congress. Operation Split Sena, is it 



Bal Thackeray: facing a mhMmi erMs 

Hectic activity is under way within 
both the Congress and the Shiv Sena to 
gamer optimal support, say sources. 
Sudhakarrao Naik is said to have perso¬ 
nally contacted several Sena MLAs to 
find out if they are in any mood to quit 
the party. Thackeray, on the other hand, 
is reported to have instructed the eight 
MLAs in his party’s custody to vote 
against Bhujbal as the leader of their 
faction. 

Yet, Thackeray is cle’arly on the run. 
Given his past record the voluble Baiasa- 
heb was subdued while denouncing the 
BJP’s ’'ha.ste" having itself declared as 
the largest opposition party. For now, 
both parties claim that the alliance bet¬ 
ween them stands, and with both the 


has been popularly dubbed, has seen the 
Congress emerge with a comfortable 
majority. 

Should Naik grant Bhujbal the home 
portfolio he reportedly has his eye on, he 
could end up opening a Pandora’s box. 
Naik will also do well to remember that 
while the Shiv Sena began as a city- 
based party that failed miserably in its 
attempts to spread its influence beyond 
Bombay, taking on the BJP will not be 
so easy. The party has already taken root 
in the Centre and is on the look-out to set 
up a base in Maharashtra. Though tam¬ 
ing the tiger proved to be less difficult 
than previously imagined, shaking off 
the lotus may not be such a cakewalk. • 
NmUtaKhanamS M om bay 
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A fter the crisis, the post-mortem. 
Despite Air India’s claims that 
its security apparatus had been 
overhauled after the Toronto crash (in 
1985), Balwinder Singh l^igah found it 
remarkably easy to plant an explo¬ 
sive device on Al 111 at New Delhi air¬ 
port on 1 December. 

Now. civil aviation minister Madhav- 
rao Scindia has personally taken over 
the task of finding out how security fail¬ 
ed so completely. Over the last two 
weeks the ministry has examined Air 
India's .security set-up and heads are 
beginning to roll. 

Air India’s regional director in Delhi, 
M.N. Kaul, has already been sent on 
long leave, which is likely to extend till 
his retirement. Kaul was out of town 
when the bomb was discovered. When 
he did return to Delhi, he did not rush at 
once to the airport. The ministry has 
been told that when another Air India 


Air India steps up its 
security measures 


Four members of Chefair staff have 
been suspended and Jugran’s record as a 
dacoit-buster during his days in the 
Chambal has led to the belief that others 
may also be punished. 

T he management reshuffle has been 
accompanied by a tightening of secu¬ 
rity. The following steps have already 
been taken. 

• Access to aircrafts has been severely 
restricted. In tnie Indian tradition, sco¬ 
res of busybodies can walk on to Air 
India aircraft when it is on the ground. 
This includes senior government offi¬ 
cers, ministers' personal staff; police 
and intelligence officials, airport offi- 


to open the panels of the aircraft. When 
they challenged him, he retorted loftily 
that he was looking for gold. Now, no 
customs official will be able to ccMiduct 
searches at random'. 

• So far. Air India staff have had access 
to planes. Now, no Air India official will 
be allowed to go on the aircraft unless he 
is on duty, and has a special pass that car¬ 
ries his hours of duty. All staff will also 
be frisked. 

• For some reason. Air India which pri¬ 
des itself on x-raying luggage, has regar¬ 
ded meal uays and carts as being exempt 
from security checks. As a consequence, 
the easiest way to plant a bomb on an air¬ 
craft has been to hide it with the Chefair 
food. Now, all trays and carts will be 
checked. 

What is interesting about the security 
measures is the fact that they need to be 


officer asked if he would be attending to 
the crisis, he retorted drolly, "The crisis 
is in your head." 

Air India’s director of security would 
probably also have been punished — 
except that. Air India does not have a 
director of security. P.R. Parthasarathy, 
an IPS officer, returned to the Bombay 
police six months ago, and the post has 
been vacant since then. The assistant 
director, M.P. Balani, has been 
suspended. 

The new director of security is a 
Madhya Pradesh policeman, Dinesh 
Jugran, who will handle this as an addi¬ 
tional charge: he is already director, 
vigilance. 


cers, and of course, customs men. 

• All of them will now not be allowed to 
saunter on to aircraft. This prohibition 
applies especially to formerly all- 
powerful customs officials, who have so 
far enjoyed unrestricted access. On one 
occasion, say Air India staff, they were 
startled to find a customs officer tiying 



taken at all. Air India has all along given 
the impression that its security is fool¬ 
proof. But Scindia’s enquiry shows that, 
there are literally dozens of ways in 
which terrorisu can damage aircraft, i 
That nobody should have considered the ' 
security risk inherent in meal trays — 
especi^ly as Air India uses so many dif¬ 
ferent caterers — is a pretty stunning 
indictmentjf,the management. 

All this tilery welcome. But it begs 
the obvious ^estion: what about Indian 
Airlines? AH the security defects in Air 
India are a hundred times magnified in i 
the domestic carrier. Will Scindia now { 
turn his attention closer home? i 
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THE 
BUCK 
STOPS 
HERE 

Can an editor be held 
responsible for 
everything that is 
printed in his paper? 

Journalists and others 
connected with the 
media should careful¬ 
ly read S. Sahay’s 
thought-provoking 
piece ‘SC causes con¬ 
cern on editor’s role’ 
which appeared in The Hindustan 
Times, New Delhi. 

What exactly is the place of ‘chief edi¬ 
tor’ in a newspaper? How responsible is 
he for the stuff which appears in his 
publication? Recently, an advocate sued 
K.M. Mathew, chief editor of MalayaUi 
Manorama, for publishing an allegedly 
defamatory news item against him. The 
magistrate at the lower court dropped 
the priKeedings against Mathew on the 
grounds that the complainant had not j 
alleged that he was personally responsi- j 
ble for selection of the allegedly defama¬ 
tory news item and there was nt) aver¬ 
ment in the complaint that he had perus¬ 
ed the material or edited it. or that it had 
been published with his knowledge or 
consent (in fact, this was Mathew’s plea). 

The advocate took the issue to the 
High Court, which declared that once 
the accused had filed appearance the 
whole gamut of procedure laid down in 
the Criminal Procedure Code had to be 
gone through and that thej^used could 
not be discharged at an '"intermediate 
stage. 

Then it was the Supreme Court’s turn. 

It ruled that the magistrate could not be 
denied the right to drop the proceedings. 
The need for a trial arose only when the 
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complainant alleged that the accused 
had committed the crime. If there was no 
such allegation then the magistrate had 
no jurisdiction to proceed with the mat¬ 
ter. The aceused eould plead that the pro- 
eess should not have been served on 
him. If the magistrate was satisfied that 
there was no offence for which the accus¬ 
ed could be tried, he can u.se his discre¬ 
tion and drop the matter. 

Sahay, in his article, points out that 
the Supreme Court ruling is an interpre¬ 
tation of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and not of the Pre.ss and Registration 
Act. The complainant has clearly pre¬ 
sumed that Section VII of the Act, which 
makes the printer, the publisher and the 
editor responsible for everything that is 
published in the paper, would apply in 
this case. 

The learned columnist is right in argu¬ 
ing that the Supreme Court ruling.has 




SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court 
ruling has taken too 
narrow a view of the 
Press and 
Registration of 
Books Act and the 
definition of the 
term ‘editor’ in the 
Act: "Editor means 
the person who 
controls the selection 
of the matter that is 
published In the 
newspaper" ** 

taken too narrow a view of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act and the defini¬ 
tion of the term ‘editor’ in the Act: "Edi¬ 
tor means the person who controls the 
selection of the matter that is published 











in the newspaper." Actually, the Act. 
says Sahay, was passed in 1879. when 
only the editor mattered. But today, exe¬ 
cutive editors, managing editors, resi¬ 
dent editors, associate editors and even 
alternate editors have proliferated. 

Says Sahay; "We have the instance of 
a national daily in which the names of 
the managing editor and the executive 
editor appear. No one is mentioned as 
editor. Does this imply that nobody is 
legally responsible for what appears in 
the paper?" 

This is a clear case of the chief editor 
shirking respon.sibilty. "It is clear that 
the Supreme Court ruling will further 
encourage the proprietors to be chief edi¬ 
tors and managing editors, safe in the 
knowledge that it is their humble mini¬ 
ons who will be legally harassed, and 
possibly punished, for whatever hap¬ 
pens in the newspaper. This will breed 
further irresponsibility." 

Of course, it is not possible for the 
chief editor to go through each and every 
word which has to appear, in his paper. 
But still, he is morally responsible for 
what is published in the paper. Writes 
Sahay: "But there has grown a ccxJe of 
ethics in the profession that no honoura¬ 
ble editor would ever disown responsibi¬ 
lity for what had been published in his 
paper, even though he may be wholly 
unaware that a defamatory news item 
was going to appear in his paper. The 
legal presumption of the editor being res¬ 
ponsible for what appears in the paper is 
rebuttable, but no honourable editor 
ever exercises it, although there have 
been unfortunate exceptions of late." 

The issue needs to be debated and set¬ 
tled once and for all. There should be no 
hedging of responsibility. Editors 
should follow the example of Benjamin 
Bradlce, who recently retired as the edi¬ 
tor of T/je Washington Post. On his table 
lay a plaque which read, "The buck stops 
here." 


Waning popularity 


Mohan Raj. in the Sunday Indian 
Express, bemoans the sorry state of sci¬ 
ence magazines. Even Discover, one of 
the world’s most popular science maga¬ 
zines, closed shutters a couple of months 
back. Science 82, Omega and quite a 
few other science magazines also closed 
down during the Eighties. 

India is no exception, says Mohan 
Raj. Science Age, published from Bom- 
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bay, did not last long. The Times of 
India publication. Science Today, did 
very well during the Sixties and Seven¬ 
ties, selling a phenomenal 95,000 copies 
during 1977-78. .The decline started 
when the-magazine changed its format. 
Circulation dropped steadily all through 
the Eighties and there has been, no 
improvement even after the magazine 
called itself by another name. 2(X)I. 

According to Mohan Raj, lack of ad 
support and increased coverage of scien¬ 
ce in the general press and TV have led 
to this stagnation. People do not seem to 
have realised that ‘popular’ science 


cricket team now in Australia, for mak¬ 
ing all kinds of stupid statements which 
can play havoc with the morale of the 
players. 

Does Baig have the authority to send 
back players chasen by the selection 
committee and ask for replacements, 
just because they are not performing 
well? What is the guarantee, that the 
replacements, as soon as they land on 
Aussie soil, would score centuries and 
take wickets by the dozen? In a telling 
comment, Bharatan points out that Baig 
was a total flop when he toured England 
with Ajit Wadekar’s team in 1971, How 



D*v FMturM’ Haraha 
Blmgla obviouaiy ghoata 
tha Azhaniddla ealuain 
and ana can’t axpact him 
to ha ohjactlva in hla 
aaaaaamant of tha Indian 
captain 



Ayat Mamon malntalna 
that SnnII Oavaakar'a 
mtod-coacliliid has llflad 
tha taam’s monda (why 
did it than CTMh to 
dafOatatNobartt) 



Miaratanof Iha 
ff/aatotod MfaaMyavtta 
rightly blasts AMbaa AH 
■alg for making aH kinds 
of stupid st a tamant s 
whioh can play havoc 
with tha moralo of tha 
playars 


magazines are meant for them. A shod¬ 
dy appearance and unattractive packag¬ 
ing have also led to loss of popularity. 


Welcome return 


The Illustrated Weekly of India, strug¬ 
gling to find its feet, has a new editor. 
Anil Dharkar. While it is too early to 
pass judgement on the magazine, he has 
to be congratulated for the resurrection 
of .senior journalist Raju Bharatan who 
has started writing once more after years 
of silence. And his subject? Cricket, of 
course. 

Bharatan is one of the most know¬ 
ledgeable writers on cricket and film 
music, both highly popular subjects 
with readers. 

in one of his recent pieces in the Week¬ 
ly, Bharatan — quite rightly — blasts 
Abbas All Baig, manager of the Indian 


would he have felt then if there had been j 
a demand for his return to India? 

Bharatan, in fact, has more pertinent ’ 
points to raise than some of those cncket * 
writers who' are with the team in ; 
Au.stralia. Mohan of The Hindu is, of 
course, the exception and his despatches 
are as usual lively, objective and varied. 1 
Ayaz Memon maintains that Sunil i 
Gavaskar's mini-coaching has lifted the J 
team’s morale (why did it then crash to a i 
defeat at Hobart?). Dev Features’ Har- j 
sha Bhogle obviously ghosts the Azha- ^ 
ruddin column and one can’t expect him J 
to be objective in his as.sessment of the 1 
Indian captain, both present and past. t 

The Times of India, despite its enorm- I 
ous resources and boast of being one of i 
the most influential newspapers in the > 
world, has not bothered to send its own | 
representative to cover the Australian h 
happenings. What a shame! 1 
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Breakthrough? 


A new vaccine for the AIDS virus holds promise 


AIDS spreads like wildfire among hete¬ 
rosexuals and previous low-risk groups 
in India... The disease attacks the subcon - 
tinent and South Asia, with the maxi¬ 
mum numbers of patients now in this 
region... Severely-contaminated blood 
in the private blood banks, which are the 
.source for oyer JO per cent of the blood 
transfusions in the country, contaminat¬ 
ed beyond remedy... 


A frightening spectre? Sure, but it 
looms large over us in the not- 
too-distant future. AIDS, which 
is still largely-perceived as a disease 


ed in scientific circles." 

Montagnier, who discovered and iso¬ 
lated the HIV 1 virus — a retrovirus — 
in 1983 and the HIV2 virus in 1985, also 
reveals that clinical trials of a vaccine to 
combat AIDS will .soon begin in the sub¬ 
continent, Africa and .south-ea.st A.sia. 
"The trials will first be conducted in the 
Third World and not in the developed 
countries, as we need a population 
where there is a five per cent increase in 
seropositivity every year, per thousand 
of the population." The first trials in 
India, says Montagnier, will probably be 
conducted among Bombay’s prosti¬ 


The AIDS virus 
Is getting 
increasingly 
harder to 
contain, 
so Dr Luc 
Montagnier’s 
vaccine is one of 
the brighter 
spots in a very 
gloomy scenario 


affecting Westerners, is now beginning 
to find a majority of its vclims in the 
Asian continent. There is hope, 
however. That is, if Dr. Luc Montagnier, 
who discovered both the HIVl and 
HIV2 viruses is to be believed. Affiliat¬ 
ed to the Pasteur Institute in France, Dr. 
Montagnier was in Delhi on 12 Decem¬ 
ber. when he spoke of recent break¬ 
throughs in AIDS research and 
treatment. 

"We believe that there are certain fac¬ 
tors within the body, which we call co¬ 
factors that are helping the virus to 
destroy the immune cells — the T- 
lymphocytes — still further," explains 
Montagnier, adthng, "This is still a con¬ 
troversial thdbry, which is being debat¬ 



tutes, one of the largest captive high-risk 
groups. 

The doctor dismisses fears among 
politicians and social workers in the 
developing countries that their popula¬ 
tion will be used as "guinea pigs" by the 
developed nations and that once the tri¬ 
als are over, the vaccine will be far too 
expensive for developing nations to 
afford. 

"AIDS is a global phenomenon," ins¬ 
ists Montagnier, "and the disease keeps 
changing every day, with repeated muta¬ 
tions in the virus, with each strain being 
20 to 40 per cent different from the 
other. And with the majority of cases in 
the next decade sure to be in Asia and 
Africa, it would be a big mistake for the j 


developed nations to ignore this region." 

An AIDS explosion in India is not an 
exaggerated claim.* With several 
pockets in the country where AIDS is 
widespread, such as the north-eastern 
states, and the red-light districts of Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi, educa¬ 
tion and not legislation or isolation feels 
Montagnier, is the only answer. 

T he AIDS virus is extremely fragile, 
and so can easily be destroyed by 
ordinary household detergent and can¬ 
not spread through air or water. "I’his is 
to combat fear both here and in the West,' 
that the HIV virus can spread through 
insect bites, food, utensils or toilet 
seats," explains Montagnier, adding fir¬ 
mly, "It cannot be transmitted by these 
modes, but only through bloixl and 
semen. While the virus has been found 
in the saliva of patients, unless there is a 
bleeding wound, the chances of infec¬ 
tion through this mode are minimal." 

Yet AIDS is getting increasingly har¬ 
der to contain, which is why the formula¬ 
tion of the "cytokine theory" is seen as 
an important breakthrough in AIDS 
research. Cytokines are certain endogen¬ 
ous proteins within the body, some of 
which are capable of preventing the HIV 
virus from completely destroying the 
host’s immune system. 

However, there are two kinds of 
cytokines, with .some actually helping 
the spread of the disease. Others, which 
researchers refer to as, "positive cytoki¬ 
nes," stall the progress of the disease. 
One of these is Ihterleukin-2, which is 
also used to treat cancer. In the latter 
case, it helps stimulate the Tumour 
Necrosis Factor (TNF), a protein within 
the body which can destroy cancer cells. 
"We have to be very careful when deal¬ 
ing with cytokines," warns Montagnier, 
"because we certainly wouldn’t like to 
stimulate the harmful ones." 

* And when will the vaccine be availa¬ 
ble? Montagnie^^ isn’t saying, but docs 
reveal it will be a "polyvalent vaccine," 
capable of combating the various 
strains. "This should not be too diffi¬ 
cult," he asserts confidently, adding 
after a while, "We don’t really have a 
choice, do we?" • 
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and even some of his friends 
— maintain (hat Salman 
isn’t really the Casanova he 
pretends to be: at least, not as 
far as members of the oppo¬ 
site sex go. 

And if he’s asked to 
choose between shooting 
with Aamir and cuddling 
with Sangeeta, he’ll opt for 
the former any day. 


aj Babbar has, 
clearly, decid- 
^fll^^Led to give up 
polities 
bad job. Or 
why would 
the small-time actor cut 
down on his trips to New 
Delhi to meet mentor V.P. 
Singh to concentrate on his 
career in Bombay. 

Recently, Babbar heid'the 
premiere of his film 
Karmayoddha in New Del¬ 
hi’s Siri port .Auditorium, 
and even organised previews 
of the movie for friends and 
family. 

It was, of course, only to 
be expected that most of 
^m be poRticians of tme 
tjfder orthe other.' 


L’s' a good 
diing Pooji 
^^^Bedi decid^ 
grab the 
KamaSutra 
campaign 

when it was offer^ her — 
and the Rs ft ve lakhs that 
came with it. 

For, it is rapidly becoming 
clear that the lady’s film car¬ 
eer is doomed — even 
before it could take off. Not 
only does the Bedi babe have 
just a couple of films in 
hand, she isn’t being offered 
any new roles either. 

But then Pooja has nobo¬ 
dy but herself to blame. If 
you raise yourself by lower¬ 
ing your bra Straps, it's only 
a matterof time before produ¬ 
cers — and the audience — 
lose interest. 

As they say, the display of 
the same bare flesh begins to 
■pall after a while. 


he Sunjay 
Dutt-Madhuri’ 
Dixit affair is 
finally being 
conducted in 
the open. 

No longer do the two 
lovers fob off queries with 
the usual ' we- 
are*good-friends routine. 
Instead they blush gracefully 
— in Dutt’s case, even bale- 
fully sometimes—and decli¬ 
ne to offer comment. 


But then, they don’t need 
to — their behaviour says it 
all. If one of them is not on 
the phone to the other, they 
are on each other’s sets — 
never mind that they are not 
members of the cast—chatt¬ 
ing in ctumers and, no doubt, 
cuddling in the make-up 
room. 

{ 

And no, we <|on’t hear 
much about not wanting to 
hmtRitdweitho'.« ' 
















The uttapam 
Bachchan 


Rajanikant is now India's biggest star 


Questioii; Who is India’s highest-paid 
film actor? 

f you answered ‘Amitabh Bach- 
chan’, you would be out-of-date. 
Yes, Bachchan did demand and 
get the equivalent of the price of 
Bombay territory for his films. 
But now, the tall fellow has told his pro¬ 
ducers not to sell his films for more than 
Rs SO lakh per territory (as against the 
Rs 7S lakh that Gangaa. Jamunaa, 
Saraxwathi went for). And anyway, he 
might well have got Rs 75 lakh (or even 
the Rs 1 crore that the industry says he 
received farAaj Ka Arjun —a figure he 
denies) but that was three years ago. 
Bachchan hasn’t signed a single movie 
since 1988 and says it will be a while 
before he returns to acting. So who 
knows what price he will command in 
the future? Effectively, he is out of the 
game. 


If, on the other hand, you thought that 
the answer was Salman Khan, you ufere 
simply wrong. Yes, the super-brat does 
command a higher price than Anil 
Kapoor, Jackie Shroff. Aamir Khan and 
Sunny Deol. But on the whole, he avera¬ 
ges Rs 30 lakh per each new signing. 
And even the highest amount he has ever 
received — Rs 40 lakh — is hardly a 
record. 

So who makes the most money, then? 

Well, it is a star who’s taken to doing 
what Bachchan does —• demanding the 
price of the top territory as his remunera¬ 
tion. So far, that has worked out to Rs 75 
lakh per film. But now that his latest hit 
is set to break box-office records, the 
figure has shot up to a Bachchan-like Rs 
I crore. 

And why not? Says a producer, "He’s 
like Amitabh because his films com¬ 
mand a fantastic initial. That means that 
if you release them in 30 cinemas per 



city, they will go house-fiili for the first 
two weeks regardless of the quality of 
the movie simply because of the draw erf' 
his name." Moreover, he is like Bach¬ 
chan in another important respect—it is 


INDIA S HIGHEST-PAID STARS 
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Anothra- clue: he’s iM even a Aoi|i> 
bay star. ■ 

That’s right Suspend your disbdief 
and accept ^ new reality, 

India’s highest>paid filtn star is (no 


impossible to lose money on his films in So who is this latter-day Amitabh, 
the long run. His charisma is no flash- this cinematic phenomenon who can 
in-the-pan and even when his flops are make Rs 1 crore for 50 days’ work? 
re-ieleased two or three years later, they A hint: he’s not one of cinema’s new- 
draw crowds. ly popular lover boys. 


I f, at this stage, you’ve begun to look 
incredulous, dien you are cleariy k 
north Indian. If you live in the soudt, 
then you will havd learnt to accept Rjya- 
nikant’s popularity. For some years 
now, he h^ been the southern Amitabh, 
an uttapam Bachchan for folks who 
make their home south of the Vindhyas. 

His charisma is such that it takes over 
entire cities. On Diwali-eve, he inemier- 
cd his latest hit, the over-hyped 
Dalapathi at Madras’ Albert Ineatre. 
Hours before the show was due to begin, 
10,000 fans mobbed the cinema. Many 
wore Dalapathi teeshirts.while others 
had tried to look like their idol. 

Rajanikant’s entry was worthy of a 
Ruritanian potentate. He drove up in a 
Mack limousine escorted by pilot outri-' 
ders on motorbikes. As his convoy 
approached, crackers were burst and the I 
fans chanted "Thalaivar vandacha (the' 
chief has arrived)". The mob broke the 
police cordon and a posse of sweating 
cops was despatched to escort him to his 
seat. 

No sooner had he entered the inside of 
the auditorium than the fans (who had 
paid huge sums for their tickets) burst 























CINEMA 


into thunderous applause. The applause 
continued throughout the film. The, 
crowd went berserk with excitement- 
when he made his first screen appearan¬ 
ce. When the popular Adi Rakkamma 
song came on, the audience danced. And 
each time he delivered a memorable line 
in the film.roses and currency notes were 
showered on the screen. The hapless 
Mammooty, Rajanikant's co-star, was 
booed whenever his screen character cla- 
.shed with T/io/aivor'the chief). 

Rajanikant had to leave the cinema 
before the show was over — he exited 
quietly from a back entrance. His wife 
Latha faced the fans whose excitement 
was now at fever-pitch and made Raja- 
ni’s apoiogies,but even she was mobteu 
and had to be rescued by the police. 

Says director Pratap Pothen, who was 
present that night. "Rajanikant is a God 
for millions of his fans down south. No 
star anywhere in the world can get this 
kind of response.” 

D espite the hysteria he can cause, 
Rajanikant is,in fact .the opposite of 
his screen-image. In real life, the man 
who gels the crowd going with his dialo¬ 
gues is so laconic that many regard him 
as monosyllabic. One of the publica¬ 
tions of his many fan clubs, for instance, 
is called Yes, No Rajanikant because 
the only words most fans hear him utter 
off the screen are "yes" and "no". 

On the screen, he is famous for his 
swagger. His trademarks include a viol¬ 
ent t wi.st of the head to add punch to a dia¬ 
logue that was written with the front¬ 
benchers in mind. And he specialises in 
tossing a cigarette in the air and then 
catching it with his mouth. 

But in real life, he can be painfully 
shy. As wife Latha notes; "His fans say 
that his screen presence is awe¬ 
inspiring. However, at heart, he is a very 
shy person who likes to keep to himself." 

Moreover, the action-man persona 
has little to do with his true nature. Some 
years ago, he became a devotee of the 
Madhava saint, Raghavendra Swami 
and then started talking about taking 
sanyas and giving up the film world. 
That theme endures in his conversa¬ 
tions. ”1 am a chaq^d man today,” he 
told Sunday. "1 44pa spiritual person 
and all I seek is the truth." 

If the pious nature of that statement 
makes him sound like such other Black 
Label sanyasis as Mahesh Bhatt and 
Vinod Khanna whose quests for truth 
led them to the bottom of a tumbler, then 
consider this. 


Rajanikant wilrnow not accept any 
film in which his character serves as a 
role model for behaviour that he consi¬ 
ders morally reprehensible. Because he 
is aware of his power over the lives of 
millions of people, he is determined not 
to misuse that power. And while most 
stars do a little institutional charity, Raja- 
ni takes his do-gooding image seriously 
enough to get involved in the lives of 
individuals and has got many poor 
couples married. But like his role model, 
Amitabh Bachchan ("I’ve modelled 
myself on Amitji," he says), he gets 
upset if any public mention is made of 


his duffity and clams up when «s)cedi|^' 
details. "A' 





HIS LATEST HIT 


■rent from his on-screen person^ 
it is as true that the Rajani of 1991 
geiy an invention of his own making. ';; ■ -r. 

Like M.G. Ramachandran, ^ 
whom Rajani has been most cmnpaii^'*'',t 
he is not, in fact, a Tamilian. His 
name is Sivaji Rao Gaekwad and he is i' .T 
Maharashtrian who grew up in a lower 
middle-class household in Ban^ore^ 

His early life was straight out of a 
grade movie. His mother died wl^n te 


was eight and his father and blotter \ - 
neglected him. Out of frustration, he ']■ 
took to the streets and spent a ^d ' >>. 
youtt. ("That’s where the angd yousep : 
in my films comes from," he how seyi^,y ■ r? 
Finally, he got a job as a bus conducts - V: 
with the Karnataka State Transput Cary 
poration. In % mid-Seventies, .he>i(j|d " t- 
what many suect toughs (fttam' df;'*; 
(hung; hopped into a tmiti and went oft 'T 
toMMrastotryandmakeUieanhctmr; V 
" Uiilike others of bis Qk, l^jhnikatit. 
found woik. The veteihn offbeat, direct 
tor ft. Balachander m^ hun phiuigehk;;' 
name to the more T8fihi-sounttng,Ri^ / ^ 
nikant and gave fhm a break..1& «cw-.''' 















found a niche playing the villain and 
became a star in 1977 as the bad guy in 
16 Vayadhinile. 

Nevertheless, the real stars of thatfilm 
were its lead pair of Kamalahasan and 
Sridevi. Though Rajani continued to 
Hnd success playing the villain opposite 
i^amalahasan in a series of movies, he 
was still not the top star in Madras. 

That began to alter when he gambled 
on playing the hero for a change. 
Dharmayudham was a hit and suddenly 
Rajani b^ame a contender for Kamala- 
hasan’s slot. That happened in 1980 
when K. Bali^ remade Amitabh Bach- 


Of those wild days, he says now, "I 
found it difficult to cope with the pressu¬ 
res of stardom. In the space of a few 
years, I went from getting a few hundred 
rupees as a bus conductor to making 
la^. I went straight from country 
liquor to premium Scotch." 

Predictably, the pressure got to him 
and in 198S he was hospitalised after a 
nervous breakdown. 

He came out of hospital a changed 
man. He cut back on the liquor and 
began refusing films by the dozens. 
Now, he makes just three Tamil movies 
a year and the release schedule is pie* 1 







chan’s Hindi. Don as the Tamil Billa. 

After that, Rajani was Madras’ top 
star, a position he has held for over a 
decade now with 130 films to his credit. 

T hough he now cites Bachchan as his 
idol, the fact is that his early beha¬ 
viour owed more to Feroze Khan than it 
did to Amitabh. His personal life was a 
seemingly endless series of drinking 
bouts and public brawls. His favourite 
targets were film journalists and he even 
tri^ to kill one by driving a car straight 
into him. At another time he got drunk at 
a Madras hotel and wrecked its 
restaurant. 


HIS TRADEMARK 



ordained; One is released in January dur¬ 
ing die Pongal festival; another con^ 
out at Tamil New (14 Aj^) 
and the last makes it to the cinemas at 
Diwali. 

Because he makes so few Tamil 
films, he now has the time to dabble in 
Hindi cinema. While he earns a relative¬ 
ly small amount (R$ 12 lakh ) for such 
films, he says he does them because 
"otherwise I would have nothing to do 
and become an alcoholic". 

In fact, it is more likely that the inter¬ 
est in Hindi cinema stems from a desire 
to be recognised north of the Vindhyas. 
So far, he has met with some success. 
His Phool Bane Angare (co-stMring 
Rekha) produced by K.C. Bokadia was a 
major hit and he even managed to be noti¬ 
ced in Hum despite Amitabh Bachchan 
and the Jumma chumma song. 

Bombay producers like him because 
he is punctual and disciplined. Says 
Bokadia admiringly, "He is a pukka pro¬ 
fessional. Believe it or not, I finish a film 
with him in just three months." Bokadia 
is Rajani’s current champion in Bom¬ 
bay. He has recently finished Insaniyat 
Ka Devta with Rajanikant and Vinod 
Khanna is now making Tyagi with Raja¬ 
ni as the sole hero. 

W hat next for the man who has eve¬ 
rything? The consensus is that 
though he probably will be a major star 
in Bombay, he will not equal anything 
approac’ning his success in the south. 

So, will he do what many south Indi¬ 
an heroes do after a certain age and join 
politics? After all, that is what MGR, to 
whom he is often compared, chose to do. 
Moreover, Rajani has a network of 
8,000 fan clubs spread all over the south 
which could serve as a perfect launching 
pad. 

But the star dismisses the idea. "You 
may have noticed," he says, "that in my 
films, I never try to promote a party or 
try to spread any message. I only believe 
in entertaining the people. I hate poli¬ 
tics. I won’t join any party. And I won’t 
start my own either." 

Rajanikant is only 41. He must have 
some plans for the future. 

The star turns moody and spiritual. 
"God has been kind to me," he says, 
"and showered me with wealth which 
has to be shared with the needy."' 

Yes, yes, but what about the future? 

His eyes take on a faraway took. "One 
day," he murmurs, "I may just retire to 
the Himalayas." • 

PMbty/rnmdim 
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NAME:Neem 

Bahadur 

STATUS: Domestic 

servant 

AGE: 16 years 


"How can we mix NAME: Kishan Bahadur 
wtth lower castes? STATUS: Domestic heip 
So what if we’re AGE: 19 years 

washing vessels 
for a living?" 


"We (fellow 
Nepalese runaways) 
meet almost 
everyday" 
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THE ALIENS 

Nepalese runaways seek a better future in India—even if it is only 

as domestic help 


e cooks you breakfast, 
lunch and dinner; sweeps 
your living-room floor and 
performs all those endless 
chores around the house. 
You hardly notice, but he’s there everyti- 
me you need some gardening, or those 
dishes done. And if he’s not there to do 
all your hou.sework or run your office 
errands, he’ll make sure that someone 
else, who probably looks just like him, is. 

He is one of the thousands of Nepali 
boys who wander around the capital 
ckeingout a meagre living as domestic 
help in a plush home in south Delhi, or 
as a peon or general dogsbtxly in some 
corporate office. Or maybe even a cante¬ 
en boy in your cousin’s ad agency. Whe¬ 
ther he is Bashu Dev, working for an old 
couple in south Delhi, or Vishnu, work¬ 
ing as a peon for a firm of chartered 
accountants and moonlighting during 
his spare time, he has probably run away 
from his home in rural Nepal and decid¬ 
ed to seek adventure, in India, across the 
open border. 

Of the thousands of Nepali boys who 
are in Delhi, the majority have run away 
from an existence they consider dreary, 


rather than any real or imagined oppres¬ 
sion, to sample life and some excitement 
in India. Or so they think. 

They travel from remote rural dis¬ 
tricts over several days to reach Kath¬ 
mandu and then, from there it’s merely a 
hop, skip and jump across the border to 
cither Delhi, f^n jab, Bihar or one of the 
other north or north-eastern states. 

While the journey may be arduous, 
their troubles ju.st about begin once they 
are safely across. But it’s only then that 
these enterprising young lads realise 
that life for real in the big, bad city is a lit¬ 
tle different from reel fantasy, where 
they’ve seen Amitabh Bachchan battl¬ 
ing the bad guys and Sridevi bcx>gying 
away to a beat for as far back as they can 
remember. And slowly, the dreams 
come crumbling down. 

That takes a while however, and till 
then, it’s survival of the fittest and attem¬ 
pts at integration into a lifestyle and envi¬ 
ronment that is far removed from anyth¬ 
ing they’ve ever experienced. Vishnu 
K.C., 20, ran away from home four 
years ago. Home was a village in the 
Argakhanchi district of Nepal and Vish¬ 
nu’s family — consisting of his father. 


brother and sister — still lives a sparse 
but comfortable agrarian life there. 

This wasn’t exciting enough for Vish¬ 
nu, who . after complet¬ 
ing his tenth standard, decided to cross 
over into India. His "adventure", which 
began in 1987, shows no sign of ending, 
for every day brings its own trials and 
tribulations. 

"It took me ten days to reach Benares 
from Kathmandu," grins Vishnu shyly, 
going on to describe how he then went to 
Lucknow, lived there for a week with a 
friend and finally reached Delhi, with 
nothing more than Rs 2,000 borrowed 
from home and a few addresses of rela¬ 
tives and friends. 

"Almost everybody from my village 
is here," he adds, shrugging, as if this is 
enough to explain why he decided to run 
away and brave the world. He isn’t the 
only one who sa;^s this, for all the Nepali 
boys reiterate much the same thing, 
smiling shyly all the while. 

Vishnu’s first six months in the capi¬ 
tal were spent living with a friend, who 
worked in a guest-house in Rajinder 
Nagar, in Delhi, during which time he 
learnt to speak Hindi, gathered his bear- 
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ings and decided to study. "I studied part 
of my 11th standard privately," he 
sighs wistfully, "but dropped out before 
I could give my exams." 

That's when he landed his present job 
in a firm of chartered accountants. And 
who recommended him? "There was an 
article trainee there who was a Nepali, 
who knew me," admits Vishnu, "and so 1 
got the job." 

V ishnu’s address book maybe chock- 
a-block with addresses of Ncpalis 
Jiving in the capital, but he is no excep¬ 
tion. The network among them is tre¬ 
mendous, with a veritable nexus exist¬ 
ing in the capital—every Nepali knows 
every other Nepali, more so if he is from 
the same village or district, or even 
community. 

One of Vishnu’s best friends, for 
example, is Bashu Dev, 21, who hails 
from the same village and ran away from 
home too. Though, unlike Vishnu, he 
doesn’t remember exactly when. "Many 
years ago," he smiles, adding, 'mayl^ 
nine or ten?" 

While Vishnu managed to land a job 
in an office, a source of great prestige 
within their circle, Bashu hasn’t been as 
lucky and works as a domestic servant. 

Bashu’s day begins at seven every 
morning, when he begins his' domestic 
chores and ends about ten at night after 
completing them. Working for a retired 
couple, the Khannas, in a posh 
bungalow in south Delhi, Bashu is paid 
R$ 550 a month, and provided with f^ood 


and clothes as well. 

This may not seem like much, when 
compared to Vishnu’s salary. The latter 
gets about Rs 1,200 for working from 10 
am to 6 pm. but Bashu is luckier, as 
compared to some of his other friends, 
who work as domestic servants in house¬ 
holds with as many as six or eight mem¬ 
bers, and are paid much less, though 
they work comparatively longer hours. 

Bashu's chores include only "kitchen 
work." as Mrs Nita Khanna, M, hastens 
to specify. "We have had a Nepali serv¬ 
ant for as far back as wc can remember," 
shrugs Khanna, who explains that they 
only employ "known Nepali boys from 
the same village." 

This again, works because of the net¬ 
work, with a steady supply of domes- 



Those runaways travel 
from the remote rural 
dietricts of Nepal to 
Kathmandu, and then, 
H's across the border to 
sample life In the big, 
bad cities of India 


tic help always available, even if one of 
the boys were to leave suddenly. "In 
fact, before leaving, they make sure that 
their replacement is from the same villa¬ 
ge or district," smiles Khanna. 

Agrees Sanjeev Manchanda, 33, one 
of the owners of the firm where Vishnu 
works as general dogsbody, "I suppose 
everybody prefers employing Nepalis 
because they’re so hardworking, work 
for less than what an Indian domestic ser¬ 
vant would, arc less trouble and 
moreover, there is always a steady supp¬ 
ly of labour, because I guess it’s a ques¬ 
tion of supply far exceeding demand." 

H owever, with Ncpalis having some¬ 
how acquired a reputation for walk¬ 
ing away with their employers’ valua¬ 
bles, some employers are a bit wary. 
"Yes, these chaps do have a reputation, 
you know," says Manchanda, while Mrs 
Shyamala Cowsik, joint secretaiy in the 
ministry of external affairs, who handles 
the Nepalese division, concurs. "It’s not 
as if Indian domestic servants don’t steal 
as well," says Cowsik, "but what makes 
it virtually impossible for employers to 
trace their Nepali servant is that he has 
probably crossed the border into Nepal 
and will re-enter only after ail the hue 
and cry has died down." 

Cowsik explains that, as with Nepale¬ 
se girls being lured into the flesh trade, 
there is very little anyone can do about 
these adventurous Nepali runaways: the 
open border between the two countries 
making it impossible for either the 
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government or the state police to do 
anything to stop this. 

Government officials explain that 
this ‘open border’ policy is because of 
the Indo-Nepal Friendship Treaty, sign¬ 
ed between the two countries in 1950, by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the then 
Prime Minister and King of Nepal, 
Mohun Shamsher Bahadur Rana. 

While this treaty provides for free 
trad( and cooperation between the two 
countries. Article 7 also states that: "The 
Governments of India and Nepal agree 
to grant, on a reciprocal basis, to the 
nationals of one country in the territories 
of the other, the same privileges in the 
matter of residence, ownership of pro¬ 


perty, participation in trade and commer¬ 
ce, movement and other privileges of a 
similar nature.” 

While the Indian government’s stand 
is that the Nepalese citizen has an equal 
right to live, work and travel in India, 
without any permit or passport, unlike a 
Sri Lankan, Burmese, Afghan or any 
other national, the Nepalis reiterate 
much the same thing. Asserts Harikri- 
shan Shrestha, second secretary in the 
Royal Nepalese embassy: "We have 
absolutely no idea liow many Nepali 
nationals there are living in India, 
because we keep i|p records. With so 
much movement back ahd forth across 
the border, it’s impossible' to keep 
count." He adds very confidently that 
there is no agency in India that can possi¬ 


bly say exactly how many of these 
Nepalese runaways live and work in the 
capital, but says that most of them hail 
from backward, rural areas, while those 
coming from affluent families, choose 
to study in Delhi and then return to 
Nepal. 

With official figures being unavaila¬ 
ble, the estimates range from the realis¬ 
tic to the fantastic. However, Vishnu, as 
well as the ’Nepali network’ put the 
figure to about over a lakh of Nepalese 
nationals in Delhi alone and over 60 
lakhs at any given time all over India. 

"Everybody in Nepal, especially in 
the villages, wants to come to India," 
sighs Vishnu, while Bashu interrupts to 


add that if they knew what drudgery it 
was. they'd stay away. "Here, it’s just 
washing vessels, sweeping, swabbing, 
cleaning...it just goes on endlessly," he 
complains, while his friend. Ram 
Bahadur, 30, poignantly adds, "It’s as if 
they own us." 

W ith such a large number of the runa¬ 
ways living and working in Delhi, 
their social life is far from bleak. "We 
meet almost everyday," exclaims 
Kishan Bahadur, 19, whose "quarters", 
at his employer Indeijeet Singh’s house, 
usually serve as the meeting place for 
their group. This is where ail th^ friends 
gather late into the night after complet¬ 
ing their day’s chores to exchange notes, 
trade jokes with much joie de vivre, or 


simply speak wistfully of letters and 
news received from home. 

However, the socialising generally 
fits into a pattern as well, with groups 
being formed, depending on one’s villa¬ 
ge or district in Nepal, as also the caste. 
And so Bashu, being a Brahmin .will fra¬ 
ternise only with fellow-Bi^mins, 
within that particular socio-economic 
strata. Asks young Naem Bahadur, 16, 
working as domestic help, "How can we 
mix with lower castes? So what if we’re 
washing vessels for a living? It doesn’t 
mean we’ve got to sacrifice our self- 
respect does it?" 

This attitude is probably responsible 
for isolating Vishnu Shrestha, 19, who 
belongs to the Kshatriya caste in Nepal. 
Working as a servant for the Bedis in 
south Delhi for just over four months, h« 
does not have very many friends, as 
there are fewer Nepalese Kshatriyas in 
Delhi than there are Nepalese Brahmins 
and the latter won’t ever admit him into 
their charmed inner circle. "I miss home 
a lot," he says sighing, -md adds confi¬ 
dently that within a few months he’ll col¬ 
lect enough money to return home. 

For keeps? Shrestha shrugs, even as 
he wields a mop efficiently. "Maybe for 
a little while," he says uncertainly. 

T hat's what they ail say. for despite all 
the hardship that they have to go 
through here, very few choose to return 
home again. Most stay on, hooked on 
city life and spend their entire lives as 
cither domestic servants, chowkidars, 
labourers and errand or canteen boys. 

Many use your home as a ’transit 
point’ when they first arrive in the capi¬ 
tal, as they struggle to cope with a 
bewildering mass of problems — a 
strange language and an alien pace, 
place and people. 

They learn to speak Hindi and walk 
and talk the way we do, though they look 
different. But next time you ask your 
Nepalese servant for a cup of tea, or that 
office packet, remember to take a good, 
hard look, for whether he’s Vishnu, 
Bashu or Neem Bahadur, the chances 
are that he may not be there a few 
months from now. He’ll hop, skip and 
jump...not acro^f the border, but to that 
’better’ job just waiting for him. For like 
all the runaways, he’s chasing a dream. 
And the pot of gold at the end of the rain¬ 
bow. It’s hard to make it all come true, 
but go back to Nepal? He’d rather not. 

After all, the adventure isn’t over yet, 
you know. • 

Mom IMW 



NAME: Bashu Dev I "Here, It’s Just washing vessels, 
STATUS: Domestic I sweeping, swabbing, cleanlng...n 
servant I Just goes on endlessly" 

AGE: 21 years I 
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Foul play 


Big league suffers from internal squabbles and politicking 


T wo faces of organised sport. A 
hockey tournament in Cu^k and 
a football competition in Calcutta. 
One, conducted by a socio-cultural orga¬ 
nisation and the other by the oldest and 
most influential regional soccer body in 
India. The first was a success. The 
second, a disaster. 

Yuv-Vandhu Cultural Group of Cut- 
tackhas been organising the Mango Cup 
hockey tournament for the last 13 years. 
Donations and small handouts were all 
that they received as they got together 
some of the best teams in the country 
year after year. There was no ostenta¬ 
tion, but the officials and participants 
have all along been happy with the 
arrangements made for the competitions. 

The Indian Football Association 
(IFA), the first soccer body in the 
country, has always trumpeted its 
knock-out tournament as the Blue 
Riband ofindian football. And indeed it 
was, for about 90 years. But then came a 
slide, rapid and continuous. One year, 
the competition was not held at all, 
because of the All India Football Federa¬ 
tion (AIFF) elections. This year, the old¬ 
est club of the country — older than the 
tournament itself—has opted out of the 
competition, while the outstation chal¬ 
lenge has been limited to the juniors of 
the Tata Football Academy (TFA) and 
Mafatlal team, both bereft of its major 
stars. 

If this trend continues, the IFA Shield 
may soon be classified as a second- 
grade competition, with the likes of the 
Stafford Cup and Sait Nagjee meets gain¬ 
ing precedence over it. While the IFA 
still strives to maintain the form — a 
qualifying tournament being organised 
to allow just one, maybe two, teams into 
the quarter-final league — the fact 
remains that the quality of teams taking 
part has deteriorated greatly over the 
years. 

The Mango Cup — named after the 
fruit since the competition started dur¬ 
ing the season of mangoes—on the con¬ 
trary, has been going from .strength to 
strength. Initially, only local and peri¬ 
pheral teams took part. Gradually, the 
organisational capabilities of the group 
running it increas^ to the extent of invit¬ 


ing some of the leading outfits of the 
country. 

This is not an easy task, as the Bengal 
Hockey Association appreciates every 
time it arranges the Beighton Cup, the 
second oldest hockey tournament in the 
world. But the Yuv-Vandhu boys, who 
have an excellent rapport with the Oris¬ 
sa Hockey Association, have been able 
to convince the leading teams of the 
country that the Mango Cup was worth 
their while. 

This year, the Mango Cup was accord¬ 


sports hostel from Calcutta. PCI, mak¬ 
ing their debut, beat BSF Jalandhar to 
win the silver Mango trophy. 

The IFA, on the other hand, has been 
labouring through a tournament it really 
is not capable of organising any more. 
With Mohun Bagan declining to play on 
the grounds of injuries to some players 
and the requisitioning of some ot^rs for 
the Indian team touring Tanzania, the 
attractions were the other two Calcutta 
clubs, East Bengal and Mohammedan 
Sporting. 
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ed ‘A’ grade status. This means, it is 
one of the eight competitions in the coun¬ 
try considered national level. Although 
most of the spadework for this has been 
done by Subhendu Kumar Patra in his 
capacity as joint secretary of the Indian 
Hockey F^eration, the parent body 
would not have accorded this status with¬ 
out judging the organisation’s perform¬ 
ance against those of others across the 
country. 

The level of participation in this com¬ 
petition has been much higher this year 
than the Beighton Cup. Twelve leading 
outstation teams, from Bangalore to 
Bhopal and Meerut to Manipur, took 
part. In addition, there were BSF, ASC 
and EME firom Jalandhar, SAI and 
Mecon from Ranchi and PCI and SAI 


Mohammedan Sporting failed to 
reach the semi-finals. The club’s perfor¬ 
mance. according to some club mem¬ 
bers, was the result of non-payment of 
players’ "dues”. That club players are, 
paid to play in India’s supposedly ama¬ 
teur set-up is no secret.But the constant 
bickering between officials and players 
•is not so well known. • 

Football, being Calcutta’s sporting 
lifeline, exercises the minds of even 
those not directly connected with the 
game. And everyone without exception 
denounces the "system", which results 
in the Mohammedan Sporting-type' 
situation. 

Will the IFA take note? • 

Ar^Bm/Cakuha 
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Bitter medicine 

Striking medicos in Kerala compound Karunakaran 's problems 



PoHc* anrMtbig • protMtOR toutfi tactics 


^ Chief minister K. 

Karunakaran's style 
of functioning uses 
more of confrontation 
than consensus. Bet¬ 
ween bouts of faction¬ 
alism in the United 
KERALA Democratic Front 
***•■"■ (UDF). the 

administration has also been allowed to 
drift. The massive mandate with which 
the UDF came to power five months 
ago, is now very much a thing of the 
past. Leave alone alienating members of 
his own party, Karunakaran also finds 
himself isolated from the general public. 

The recent agitation by medicos in the 
state is acasc in point. They were protest¬ 
ing against the chief minister’s decision 
to establish two more medical colleges 
in the private sector. The opposition 
CPKM) openly sided with the medical 
students resulting in violence through¬ 
out Kerala. On 8 December, hoodlums 
of the CPI(M)’s trade union wing, 
CITU, pelted stones at police on the cam¬ 
pus of University College near the state 
secretariat. The police fought back and a 
pitched battle ensued. Outnumbered and 
outgunned, the students and CITU men 
ran for shelter atop the A KG Centre, 
which serves as Marxist party head¬ 
quarters from where they hurled acid 
bulbs and stones on the police. The latter 
went berserk and fought back with sto¬ 
nes and tear gas. 

The arrival of three CPI(M) MPs for a 
state meeting at the venue further com¬ 
plicated matters. M.A. Baby, MP, was 
roundly abused and a police officer tried 
to force a stone into his mouth. Another 
Marxist MP, Suseela Gopalan, was ston¬ 
ed by an irate police officer. Said former 
state home minister and Left Democra¬ 
tic Front (LDF) convenor, "This is not 
Punjab but there is a police raj in 
Kerala." By this time, party leader E.K. 
Nayanar entered the scene and alleged 
that the policemen were attacking his 
party headquarters without provocation. 
The police maintained that the AKG 
Centre was used as a point from where 
demonstrators were throwing stones. 
This did not sit too well with cadres 
throughout ^ state who went on a 


binge of violence forcing the police to 
resort to firing in many places. 

The chief minister who was fast runn¬ 
ing out of options decided to institute an 
enquiry into the ‘storming’ of the AKG 
Centre. A statewide bandh was declared 
as the medicos’ agitation turned into a 
major law and order problem. As for the 
assault on Baby, the case has been referr¬ 
ed to the privileges committee of the 
Rajya Sabha. 

'The bandh was an unmitigated suc¬ 
cess for the Marxists who managed to 
create a fear psychosis throughout the 


state. Ironically, even though the bandh 
was diligently observed by the Marxists, 
a couple of their leaders had no qualms 
about seeking police protection so they 
could attend a VIP wedding. 

The invoiiement of the Marxists in 
the medicos’ strike should not have 
come as a major surprise. It was an ideal 
opportunity to embarrass the Karunaka¬ 
ran government and the Marxists wasted 
no time in utilising it to the hilt. 
Moreover, the leR gained some valuable 
political mileage at a time when they 
were running out of issues on which to 
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Lying in wait 

An NSCNambush in Manipur kills 12 CRPF men 


tackle the Kaiunakaran government. 

Meanwhile, the strike was withdrawn 
by the Kerala Medicos Ass(x;iation after 
they accepted the government's assuran¬ 
ce that no medical colleges would be set 
up in the private sector. The Marxists 
have refused to be cowed and have pro¬ 



mised a "series of mass agitations again¬ 
st the anti-people ■ policies of the UDF 
government". 

This virtual declaration of war against 
Karunakaran and his government can he 
of little comfort to the people r>f Kerala. 
They can look forward to a further dis¬ 
ruption in their everyday life. As for 
Karunakaran. he'd better get his act into 
gear before the Marxists capitalise on 
his weaknesse.s. Consensus, instead of 
confrontation, would serve him in good 
stead. • 

SntUiarS. PlUay/Trivandmin 


When militants of the 
National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland 
(NSCN-Muivah 
group) ambushed a 
convoy of vehicles off 
Likehao, about 80 km 
MANIPUR from Imphal, it was 
•■■■■■■■■“■■ their biggest success 
in recent memory. Their target was 
money being carried in steel trunks to 
the border town of Moreh. The fact that 
they also managed to bump off 1 2 Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police Force (CRPF) per¬ 
sonnel and made off with a large amount 
of automatic weapons was just icing on 
the cake. 


The Rs 73.20 lakhs looted by the 
insurgents belonged to the United Bank 
of India branch in Imphal. According to 
security agencies, the victims were 
caught comjflctely by surprise and 
before they could react to what was hap¬ 
pening around them, were shot dead. 
About 20 militants are believed to have 
been involved in the ambush. 

With this attack, the Muivah group 
has more than made its presence felt and 
also indicated that it had recouped fol¬ 
lowing a recent split in its ranks. More 
ominously, they also demonstrated that 
their strike ability was on a par with the 
S.S. Khaplang group. It appears that the 
two factions have decided to operate in 
separate areas. The Muivah group iscon- 
centrating on the hill districts of Mani¬ 
pur and adjoining areas in Nagaland 


while the Khaplang faction is operating 
close to the Burma border. The latter is 
also known to have forged links with the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) and has in fact helped them 
train in the jungles of Burma. 

The Khaplang faction is also making 
money from the ULFA by lei)ying a char¬ 
ge for training and supply^'weapons. 
More than any shared ideology, it is the 
ULFA’s money that is keeping the 
'friendship' going. The Muivah faction, 
on the other hand, has been isolated by 
the more powerful Khaplang group But 
the latest ambush has made the Muivah 


group a force to reckon with. ’ 

In this context it is worth noting that 
the NSCN has been declared a banned 
outfit by the Centre as of November last 
year in spite of subsequent pleas by 
Nagaland chief minister Vamuzo to lift 
the ban. The governments of Manipur 
and Nagaland have differing views on 
the subject. While the former wants the 
ban to continue, the latter would like to 
.see it lifted. 

Given such conflicting views, the 
Centre has yet to come up with a deci¬ 
sion in one way or the other. The 
ambush has dashed all theories that stat¬ 
ed that the NSCN would be weak 
because of the split in its ranks. 

Split or united, the militant outfits’ 
fire-power has in no way dimini.shed. • 
min Ookhala/auw^utl 


Among the weapons 
which fell into the hands 
of the insurgents were ten 
automatic rifles, one light 
machine-gun and a sten- 
gun. A deputy superinten¬ 
dent of the Manipur poli¬ 
ce also lost his life m the 
mibush, though the 
NSCN surprisingly did 
not suffer any casualties. 
Quite clearly, the attack 
was pre-planned and the 
timing just right. For at 
around 4 pm in the north¬ 
east, dusk is just about to 
set in and visibility tends 
to be poor. 



NSCN ralwls: bohtor by tbs day 
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Hail to the chief? 


J.B. Patnaik looks set to return as PCCpresident 


» All eyes in Orissa poli¬ 

tical circles are on for¬ 
mer chief minister 
J.B. Patnaik. With the 
Congre.ss(I)’s organi¬ 
sational elections 

I- already under way 

ORISSA and scheduled to end 

by mid-January at the 
latest, Patnaik is ail set to become presi¬ 
dent of the Orissa Pradesh Congress 
Committec(PCC). 

Patnaik is being looked upon as the 
.saviour of the Congress in the state, that 


successor, Hemananda Bi.swal, and 
PCC chief Nandini Satpathy were more 
concerned with governmental activities 
instead of the organisation. Satpathy 
was replaced by Giridhar Gomango 
after the party’s pitiful showing in the 
1990 Assembly elections. 

With this, a new alignment appeared 
within the party with Gomango, Hema¬ 
nanda Biswal, Basant Kumar Biswal 
and Ramachandra Rath arrayed against 
J.B. Patnaik in order to stall any come¬ 
back bid. The anti-Patnaik team proved 
to be quite a fonnidable force for a while 


The stage had now been set for the 
organisational battle. The two principal 
factions, led by Basant Biswal and Pat¬ 
naik are getting ready to lock horns for 
control of the Congress party in Orissa. 
Both camps are busy enrolling party 
members for the organisational elec¬ 
tions, and already charges are being trad¬ 
ed of bogus memberships being doled 
out. 

Nandini Satpathy* and present CLP 
leader Ramachandra Ulaka have thrown 
in their lot with Patnaik. Gomango, now 
a Union minister, is desperately trying 
to stall the elections as he feels that the 
polls would mean his total alienation 
from the organisation. Another Union 
minister, K.C. Lenka, has been trying to 
field Hemananda Biswal as the fonner is 
opposed to both Patnaik and Basant 
Biswal. Should this ploy succeed, PStj 



is, provided he is elected as party presi¬ 
dent. The moribund state of the Con¬ 
gress has allowed Biju Patnaik to have 
his way in most matters as the Congress 
has been unable to raise its voice due to 
two years of organisational inactivity. 
There has been no dearth of issues on 
which to attack Biju's government, rang¬ 
ing from inefficiency to corruption. 

Ever since J.B. Patnaik resigned as 
the chief minister of a government saddl¬ 
ed with corruption charges, the Con¬ 
gress has been beset with factionalism 
and a general lack of direction. Patnaik’s 


before its weaknesses came to the fore 
resulting in weak and ineffective leader¬ 
ship. Gomango, for one. wasted his chan¬ 
ce to be the ail in all of the Orissa Con¬ 
gress! I) as he remained content with the 
power he wielded in his Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituency of Koraput. 

Patnaik’s prospects of making acome- 
back have further brightened following 
the removal of Basant Biswal as leader 
of the Congress Legislature Party 
(CLP). Gomango also found himself 
increasingly isolated, forcing him to ten¬ 
der his resignation. 


J.B. Patnaik is 
being looked 
upon as the 
saviour of the^ 
Congress in 
Orissa. His 
every move Is 
being watched 
with keen 
Interest 


naik would be the gainer as the vote 
against him would be split down the 
middle. 

So far, everything seems to be going 
Patnaik’s way. His every move is being 
watched with keen interest as most 
observers feel'that he is all .set to return 
with a bang. In that case, the Congress 
would once again emerge as a powerful 
and effective Opposition party. And, Pat¬ 
naik hopes, not too far away from return¬ 
ing to power in the state. • 

Smndm P. NmnOa/Bhubmomawar 
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A friend in need 


The Speaker comes to the CM’s rescue in Manipur 


4 j 


MANIPUR 


Manipur politicians 
appear to be bent on 
toppling each other 
from power. To date 
not a single chief mini¬ 
ster has been able to 
last out a full five-year 
term. Although the 
present chief minister 
R.K. Ranbir Singh, is now recovering 
from an abortive bid to topple him, his 
hold on power is at best tenuous. He 
could muster only 29 legislators on his 
side in a House with an effective streng¬ 
th of 53, but won a reprieve with the pas¬ 
sage of a confidence motion in his 
favour in the Assembly on 9 December. 

The Congress(I) though, refuses to 
give up. Rather, they have renewed their 
efforts to oust Singh and his United 
l.^gislature Front (ULF) government 
which IS made up of six parties. TheCon- 
gress is trying to lure away Janata Dal 
legislators to its side. To date, they have 
persuaded three JD MLAs to come over 
to their side, including minister of fore¬ 
sts, Komal Singh. The second part of 
their strategy has them involving the 
Centre to pressure Speaker Borobabu 
Singh to allot seats to the .seven Con¬ 
gress MLAs who.se di.squalification 
under the Anti-Defection law was 
recently quashed by the Supreme Court. 

The Speaker had earlier made life 
easier for the chief minister by stubborn¬ 
ly refusing to allow the seven MLAs 
into the Assembly. This was done on the 
specious plea that he had not received a 
copy of the Supreme Court judgement. 
Said Phungzathang. one of the disqual ifl- 
ed MLAs, "I have personally handed 
over a copy of the Supreme Court judge¬ 
ment to the Speaker's office, but he has 
conveniently chosen to ignore it." 

It also appears that ULF supporters 
are relying more on the Speaker than the 
chief minister to keep their 
22-month-old government in power. 
Aides of the Speaker are somewhat glee¬ 
fully looking forward to the prospect of 
a battle between Borobabu Singh and 
the Supreme Court. It is widely expected 
that the Speaker will not take the judge¬ 
ment lying down and will fight it Uxith 
and nail. Should such a battle take place, 
Congress hopes will be dashed as the 


ULF could possibly get a further lea.se 
on life. 

This is not the first instance of the 
Speaker coming to the ULF ministry’s 
rescue. Last year he scuttled a move by a 
group of 14 Congressmen led by Tom- 
pok Singh to form a separate bloc in the 
Assembly. Taking swift advantage of 
the division that ensued in the Congres- 
s(I), he disqualified .seven of the MLAs. 

One thing that has emerged in the Con¬ 
gress’ favour after the renewed bid to 
topple Ranbir Singh, is that the party has 
become united. In their bid to return to 
power, the party bigwigs — Rishang 
Keishing, R.K. Dorendra Singh and 



RanMr Singii: frlamto In high plac«* 

R.K. Joychandra Singh — are display¬ 
ing an unusually united front. The bicke¬ 
rings among the ULF constituents have 
also made the Congress!I) aware that the 
lime seems to be ripe to make another 
move. Said Keishing, "It is not for noth¬ 
ing that we aim at ousting Ranbir Singh. 
His government is corrupt and the CM’s 
record in maintaining law and order is 
disastrous." 

Evidently, the Congress is hell-bent 
on toppling Singh. But they would do 
well to remember that the chief minister 
has the Speaker on his side, a man who is 
not afraid to tackle even the Supreme 
Court head-on.* 

Santmu Ohoah/lmphal 
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Spurious liquor kills, 

30 in Gujarat 

L iquor tragedies hatie 
way of lifie in India. 
spile of being a diy state, 
tion to the rule. There were 30dee^ 
and 350 people /Were bosptt^ltii^ 
late last month a&er consuming spurj; 
ous liquor purchased from Ideal ^aiv 
macies in Rajkot. Liquor..ianyaila^l<i 
throughout Gujarat, often market^ 
as cologne or even ear dpdi:^ Firtced 
at something in the pinghbouihood' 
of Rs 20 per botfte, it is a ch^ 
for the working class who 
sume it straight or mixed With water; 
or soft drinks. 

. The liquor racket has existed,ftit'. 
quite some time in Rajkot, The loctd 
press has highlighted the issue quite 
often to no avail. Even politician 
bad issued warnings to the authority 
ies to crack down but the latter ignOli; 
ed them. Police too were helpihss ' 
most cases. 

Bin dtere Is a reason for'ihjs. 
one, several of Rajkm’s: mediCjd 
.stores and manufacturers had obtat^ 
ed acourt stay against raids and seiiSii^ 
re by the police. Secondly, policem¬ 
en had divergent views on how tO 
enforce a crackdown. Atid last, httt 
not least, police officers wereinv(d>tP 
ed in the racket, in some cases, us sl^ 
ping partners of the medical 
that dispense die liquotjuid emnth|jit 
profit of as much asRs 1,000per d^. 

The latest tri^edy, hdweVer, 
forced dm poUce . into action. 
many as 33 {diarmad<& t^ale^ 
two (hug inspech»s and two polutetm 
en WtW sus^d^ and 20 cartons of 
spurious liqtMH'seized. 

. Otief mintster Chimant^ai Pat^ 
rubbed to Rt^kot to try to sterli the 
dama^. In the end, he was forced to 
ctmfess to assembled niwshusi dtht' 
he had fmled to curb die. 
menac^ allhou^ he reaf(hjn«Lft1^ 
fajth in tire prcmWiion pol%.; wif ■ 
vowed to eofotce it aiid dideretlldptif. 
be iftto the entire incident. • . ' 
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Behind bars 


The dreaded Bihar MLA, 
Pappu Yadav, is finally 
jailed 

Suddenly there was 
silenec. A fierce caste 
war came to an end in 
the fertile plains of the 
Kosi, in central Bihar, 
with the arms of the 
law finally catching 
up with Pappu Yadav. 
alias Rajesh Ranjan, 
last week. It was an unusual thing to 
have happened in Bihar, where crime 
and politics make perfect bedfellows. 
But it happened nonetheless. 

Pappu Yadav, an Independent MLA 
from Singheswar, and Anand Mohan 
Singh, a Samajwadi Janata Party (SJP) 
member of the Bihar Assembly, had 
been engaged in a chilling vendetta ever 
since the result of the Madhepura by- 
election was announced last month. Sha- 
rad Yadav, the secretary general of the 
Janata Dal. had won the battle of the bal¬ 
lot, albeit with the help of Pappu by a 
massive margin of more than 2,85,{XX) 
votes. Pappu and Anand Mohan, having 
glaring criminal records, clashed to pro¬ 
tect the interests of their castes: Yadav 
championed the backwards while Singh 
the proud Rajputs. 

For over a month, the caste temperatu¬ 
re ran high throughout the districts of 
Madhepura and Saharsa. as the gun- 
toting supporters of the two dreaded 
men hit the streets to settle old scores. 
The sporadic fights left several injured, 
many houses torched and crops 
plundered. 

But chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav did not have the heart to put his 
caste brother behind bars. Pappu had 
been his confidant for long. He was a 
loyal ally of the Janata Dal and helped 
the party in more ways than one to win 
elections. But during the last one month, 
he had gone tot) far even in the eyes of 
the indulgent CM. Reluctant though he 
was, Laloo, Prasad was ultimately forced 
to order the arrest of Pappu and Anand 
Mohan. 

Finally, a fortnight back, the police 
swung into action. On 10 December, 
police stations in Patna were put on red 
alert and plainclothesmen cordoned off 
the MLA quarters. Afi^hen Pappu did 


ride in on a scooter pillion, he was accost¬ 
ed with an arrest warrant. The man sur¬ 
rendered without a whimper, invited the 
police officers into his flat and offered 
them tea in a gesture of civility. The ope¬ 
ration proved to be a damp squib. 

A criminal or not, he was an MLA all 
right. So the police couldn’t ride rough¬ 
shod over him. Pappu was first taken to a 
bungalow in the Sanjay Gandhi Botani¬ 
cal Gardens before being produced in 
court the next day. The judge remanded 
him to the Bankipur Central Jail, but the 
authorities found a way out to circumv¬ 
ent the ruling. 

Pappu Yadav was declared ill. On doc¬ 
tor's advice, he was taken to the prison 
cell of the Patna Medical College and 
Hospital, where he is presently under 
"treatment”. He has also been granted 


permission to attend Assembly sessions. 

Pappu is not particularly repentant 
after all this. He is just a bit dejected and 
disillusioned. "I supported the chief 
minister and worked for the victory of 
the Janata Dal candidates. Yet I am 
arrested," he sighed. As for the chief 
minister, there was no sign of euphoria 
on his part. Only studied circumspec¬ 
tion. "No one is above the law," he 
declared. ** 

But where is Anand Mohan who 
adorns the other side of the crime coin? 
The police doesn’t know that yet. While 
Pappu Yadav had been moving about 
openly knowing full well that the chief 
minister was under mounting pressure 
to get him arrested, Anand Mohan had 
gone into hiding. Sources say that he 
stayed in his native village. 10 km away 
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Pappu Yadav: arrastail, 
atiaat 

from Saharsa town, for some time 
before slipping away to Nepal. 

And this raises another question, an 
uncomfortable corollary for the authori¬ 
ties. Was Anand Mohan Singh allowed 
to escape? The bureaucracy and the poli¬ 
ce top brass largely coptprise upper- 
caste elements and political observers 
feel that they were not half as keen on 
nabbing Anand Mohan as they were on 
getting Pappu. 

The’ caste factor thus reigns supreme 
in Bihar, be it in the loamy fields by the 
Kosi, or in the corridors of power in 
Patna. For the time being, however, 
there is silence in Saharsa. • 

Mmmd/fmtnm 


Change of address 


Punjab militants are seeking shelter in Himachal 
Pradesh 



According to intellig¬ 
ence sources, Punjab 
militants are using 
Himachal Pradesh to 
transfer arms and 
ammunition into 
HIMACHAL Uttar Pradesh. Delhi 

PRADESH and Haryana. One 

such consignment 
from Sirmur district, which is on the Pun¬ 
jab border, recently found its way to 
Uttar Pradesh. The Himachal Pradesh 
police, which claims that they are prepar¬ 
ed for any contingency, including arms 
smuggling, ironically found out about 
the shipment after it crossed the state’s 
borders in what certainly is not an isolat¬ 
ed case. 


I Naxalites in the Seventies. 

Punjab authorities have warned their 
counterparts across the border to be on 
guard as there is information that several 
hardcore militants will enter Himachal 
disguised as relatives of Sikhs already 
residing there. As a result, arms smuggl¬ 
ing is also expected to increase. The 
Himachal Pradesh authorities have 
intensified border patrolling and the dis¬ 
trict areas are in a high state of alert to 
nip any attempt of militants to cross over 
in the bud. Incoming and outgoing 
vehicles are being thoroughly checked 
and suspects detained for questioning. 
The people are also being asked to get 
involved by keeping an eye out for any 
suspicious movements. Should they 



Puiyab mllltMt*: looking to hMo 


The Punjab militants have been pur¬ 
chasing the arms from Ka.shmir and the 
weapons have been allegedly used in 
several shoot-outs in Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh. Terrorists in tlKse states had 
suppo.sedly been keeping a low profile 
for lack of weapons. Once the arms arriv¬ 
ed from Himachal Pradesh, they were 
back in business. 

The Punjab terrorists were forced to 
hide out after the launching of Operation 
Rakshak II in their home state forced 
them to flee. The border districts of 
Himachal Pradesh turned out to be a safe 
option. The area, which is heavily woo¬ 
ded, had also provided shelter to Punjab 


spot anything or anyone untoward, they 
are to report it to the nearest police 
station. 

The state government has asked the 
Centre to help out. They have responded 
by sending a consignment of sophisticat¬ 
ed weaponry for the state police which is 
yet to be trained in anti-terrofist opera¬ 
tions. However, coordination efforts 
undertaken by the state police along 
with the Punjab police have proved to be 
quite effective, with infiltration being 
kept to a minimum. 

So far, so good. But a terrorist on the 
run should not be taken lightly. • 

J.M. RMbu/tMinto 








Demolition 

derby 


The Patwa government 
razes illegal constructions 


With all his preten¬ 
sions of providing a 
clean administration, 
the Sunderlal Patwa' 
government in 
Madhya Pradesh now 
^ MADHYA rides a bulldozer, Rea- 
PRADESH son: to clean up the 
*'■"'***■ state of its illegal con¬ 
structions. And the drive, about a year- 
and-a-half old by now, has intensified in 
the absence of any effective protest 
against it. 

Encroachments had become a serious 
problem in the state’s urban areas and 
the Patwa government claims that the 
trend had worsened during the last 10 to 
15 years due to the connivance of the suc¬ 
cessive Janata and Congress govern¬ 
ments and the state’s corrupt 
officialdom. 

The haphazard and indiscriminate 
constructions ate into public roads, .squa¬ 
res, parks, plaj/grounds, opeq spaces in 
front of government offices, educational I 



Houm* iMlng raz«d: elMiilng up 

institutions and even mazhars 
(mosques)and temples. Falling inside 
the encroached areas were such public 
assets as electric poles, high-tension 
power lines, water taps and drains. But 
the height perhaps was attained in Jahal- 
pore where the demolition of a house led 
to the discovery of a milestone reading, 
Jabalpore three miles. 

The architect of this demolition drive, 
local government minister Babu Lai 



Braving Stiff 
resistance from 
Congress 
bigwigs like 
Madhavrao 
Scindia and 
bureaucrats 
who advised 
against the 
drive, the state 
government 
decided to go 
ahead 


Gaur, feels that "Operation Bulldozer" 
has succeeded in spite of heavy odds as 
the affected people have been successful¬ 
ly settled in better planned, designed and 
developed sites. 

Braving stiff resistance from Con¬ 
gress bigwigs such as Madhavrao Scin¬ 
dia and Arjun Singh and bureaucrats 
who advised against such a campaign 
because they had to be aborted in the 
past, Gaur decided to go ahead. He mana¬ 
ged to convince his officers that he was 
going to be uncompromising and direct¬ 
ed district administrations that none 
were be spared, no matter what their poli¬ 
tical affiliation, position or status was. 

"Our programme of demolition has 
yielded the government land worth bill¬ 
ions of rupees which was buried under 
encroachments, made roads wider and 
cleared all public squares," claims Gaur, 
and adds that since the state government 
took up the programme, road accidents 
have come down by as much as 90 per 
cent and the crime rate has also dropped. 

In the state capital Bhopal, for instan¬ 
ce, a road which was supposed to have 
been 300 ft wide had been reduced to 37 
ft because of encroachments. Public 
squares in most towns had become 
havens for crifhinals and drug pedlars, 
insists the minister. "We also have the 
satisfaction of ensuring good environ¬ 
mental conditions in the state." he muses. 

So much for free space and fresh air.* 

M.V.Khmr/Bhoiuii 







Hi Mozart’s 
memory 

B While music lovers the 
world ove^are celebrating 
the 200th death anniveiwy 
'>of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, the Government of 
India has released a comme¬ 
morative postage stamp to 
honour the great musician. 

Issued by the Union minis¬ 
try of communications, the 
stamp was released in Bom¬ 
bay at the National Centre 
for the Performing Arts 
(NCPA). This is not the firsf 
time that the NCPA has host¬ 
ed such an event—earlier 
too it was the venue of the 
release of a number of posta¬ 
ge stamps on great masters 
of western classical music. 
The one on Mozart was, 
however, slightly special as 
it was the result of a request 
from the aqtbassador of 
Austria. 

Present on the occasion 
were the Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra, C. Subramaniam, 
the chief postmaster general, 
N.K. Vertna, the chairman 
and trustee-in-charge of the 
NCPA,J.J. Bhabha,andthe 
minister counsellor to the 
Austrian embassy. Dr 


Gerhard Deiss—who had 
flown in specially for the 
release to thank die postal 
department on behalf of his 
country and his government. 

The gala release notwith¬ 
standing, the postal depart¬ 
ment went a step further to 
make the occasion a truly 
memorable one by opening 
special counters for the sale 
and cancellation of stamps 
and first-day covers in the 
NCPA grounds. 

A small gesture to honour 
one of the most versatile 
composers of all times. 


That’S 

anterlalniiieiitl 

B Imagine switching on 
your television and settling 
down for an evening of sheer 
entertainment—no, not the 
usual stuff one gets to see on 
CNN or Star TV, but someth¬ 
ing closer to the Indian’s 
heart, although just as well 
produced. 

Incredible? No longer. 
Thanks to the Asian Televi¬ 
sion Network (ATN), the 
first Hindi satellite channel 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



in the world, it will now be 
possible to enjoy the antics 
of a spriteiy Madhuri Dixit 
or watch a moony-eyed, love- 
sbuck Salman IGian taldng 
the proverbial run around die 
tree or—for that matter— 
listen to a gripping account 
of yet ano^r attack on a ter¬ 
rorist hideout, with the. flick 
of a switch. 

So whaf s new, you might 
argue. You get to see a great 
deal of excellent program¬ 
mes on CNN or Star TV. 

The difference is that I 
when you tune in to ATN, 
you will be provided excit¬ 
ing programmes in shudh 
Hindi. ATN’s programmes 
will be beamed over India, 

50 countries of the continent 
and parts of north Africa dai¬ 
ly for four hours from New 
Year’s Day. 

The channel will telecast 
programmes of general inter¬ 
est apart from four feature 
films a week as well as a 
news capsule solely devoted 
to happenings in India. 

Set up by the London- 
based Asian United Media 
—owned by non-resident 
Indians—ATN promises to 
give Asiasat a run for its 
money. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Itd^ttrilianTau 

■ in the phan¬ 

tom fHtfty, the SiP. 
tnmijniie; yet ag^n. the 

y«Qcirab1e jSgun of the good 
Tai h In the centre of 
:adiviU<^ 

Recently [>evi Lai made a 
trip to Lucknow to try and 
wangle support for his fac¬ 
tion from tte UP party unit 
of the SJP. Unfortunately, in 
this attempt, he ended up 



HEARDIN BANGALORE 

Whvraas we are willing to die for 
Karnataka^ Bangarappa only has 
hair dye for Karnataka. 

AN ANTI-CAUVERY AWARD AGITATOR 


to him. the anti-Mandalites 
are veiy strong in New 
Delhi, and present a threat to 
his life. Hence, it is imperi- 
tive that he continue to live 
in his AkhA Jload house, 
which has a police chowki 
stationed ‘nearby, and fails 
within a bi^-security zone, 
since it is situated close to 
the prime ministerial 
residence. 

So ftn nobody seems to be 




Sharad Yadavtl waiPt got 


Pavl Lah hat whara la 


looking a bit of a fool, 

First, the locai SJP strong¬ 
man, iSfulayam Singh 
Yadav, failed to turn up at 
Lucknow station to receive 
Devi Lai. Worse, he stayed 
away from the Choudhary 
ail through his visit. Only on 
the last day did Yadav call on 
Lai and spent 10 minutes 
with him, all of which were 
devoted to telling the Tau to 
desist frpm dissident activity. 

A shaken Lai took the 
' next train out to Delhi. 


ilOiMiswIlertt 
guard Is 

■ Subodh Kant Sahay 
may have been evict¬ 
ed. tom bis, ministerial 
, (see Spotlight), 
f now as many as 3b 
ex-minUters and 104 ex- 
MPs have still to move out of 
■ dftoiai residences. 

•' 'Of; th^ foriner Union 
Yadav has 
come-up wifltSte most inge-. 
excflse ydt. According 


V.P. Singh's ‘investigators': where are 
they now 

■ S. Quiumurtliy: Quite out of things. Gurumurtt^s 
clout came from his closeness to Ramnath Goenka, t>ut 
now ttw new regime at the Express has much less time for 
him. Not only have his investigative pieces dried up, but 
he's not even involved in the paper's business adaiiSi The 
differences appear to be of a personal nature; stories to the 
effect that he has patted up with the Ambanis have no 
foundation in fact. 


■ Jkiwn JaKIwy: Disenchanted with the Raja. Most 
people now accept that Jaitley got a bum rap during die 
Janata OaLregime. It was not his idea, for instance, to 
quote from Gandhi in the Letter Rogatory that the Swiss 
rejected. But he did not name those responsible for the 
blunders out of loyalty. 

Jaittey is now back where he realty belongs; with die BJP. 


■ Bhttiw Lali Even during the Raja's time, the attack 
was never on Lai's integrity or his motives. AH that was 
suggested was that he would have been more at home in 
AHahabad than in Zurich. He has now been reverted to his 
parent Uttar Pradesh cadre and his brief speIMn the 
limelight appears to be over. 


■ Ram JattanaiMii: Remember him? Hard as this is 
to betlsvs, Inspector Clouseai is still a member of the 
Janata Oal. That you haven't heard his name during the 
recent shenanigans indicates one of two things. Either he 
has given up on politics or politics has given up on him. 


■ M« R am cmra takra m aiil a i ii; Both have 
moved on. Ram now edits Frontlina, while Subramaniam is 
Geneve correspondent for The Statesman. But she may 
have the last word on Bofors. Penguin will publish her 
eagariy-awaited book next year. 


MMtomoftb* 

■ As far as 

are concerned, good 
nei^bouriiness is jnext only 
to godliness. 

Recently, when iet 
Nepalese Prime Minister, 
G.p. Koirala, visited India«! 
he brought along with him a 
special present for his eoun- ' 
terpait, Narasindia Rao. .His: 
' grfr: a rudmksha matoi :. 

No, Koinria wasn’lpa^’' 
ring to Rao's rel^ious 
insdiicn '—^ assuming that 
dxy exist. InStead,.the visit¬ 
ing premier wanted to.do his: 



A M —-a-•— ■a^iAfimnaegai 

Wlara.RvIfRNK BMipWPilWiy 


bit for Rao’s health. 

Die Indian Pfrme Mini¬ 
ster suffers tom cardiac ail¬ 
ments, and , wearing 
rudrakstia would, appa¬ 
rently, improve his heart 
condition. 

Rao was thriilc^ with the 
gift. Not just because it show¬ 
ed how concerned Koirala 
was about his health, but also, 
because it put hint , in the 
same league as Indira 
Gandhi. 

Itie ntdraksha mala Mrs 
Oandbi used to wear ivas 
also from the only :lfindu 
kingdom in the world •— the 
king of Nepd had gifred her 
withit. • 
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-'lltesideiu . Bu$h may 
.. Wee to have owdiaper- 
attendaRce when he 
for his m^ing^og, but 
:'fwalshhha ,Rw prefm to 
hisl coQstitutiotial: in 
;4rivatei. ^ 

4n<^'Ci«ariy,R!KeC6(j^ 
is not private enough. 
Prime Minlsterrecetiit' 
requested Presidait 
l^iuse to allow him to waik 
' Gardens of 

Kashtraphti Bhavon evOry ' 
tilormng. 

The prime miirist^al 
' jvquestwas scrutinised 
coupieof weeks andiheixiair*' 
:.oed dtiwn oh aeourity 
'.gfopi^^.ft wasn’t asjf . 
yms p^umib toE 
denstohaecmj^^tl^ 
sklent . {foiise^'' auiiibifh$K 
■jhfonB^ WSdQ.. In wjS^h 
case hk couM Be tdiow^ to 
do so. But 8 tof^ arruige- 
wMch‘dnfal]6(titott- 
spg upi^lisri^^ «{icurity! 
;%ppu8tU8 ^ was outtff the 


HEARD IN SOI TH BLOCK 

It’s all Chinasa to him. 

A FOREIGN MINISTRY OFFICIAL, 
COMMENTING ON MADHAVSINH SOLANKI'S 
RESPONSE TO LI PENG'S SPEECH 




9lMMWdff*aMraRoM«r...but wlsor? 


in an appearance were Arjun 
^iligh and Ghutani Nabi 
Azad, while Narasimhu Rao 
and .Maharashtra chief mini¬ 


ster Sudhakarrao Naik drop¬ 
ped in for a few minutes. 

Tliosc who did turn up 
were treated t<r u Mharxil reci- 


. A tii^jyiifManted Rao now 
morning on the 
RaceCour- 



PARTY-WATCH 


T7ie BJP leadership: how they stack up 

■ LK. Atfvairi; Still the party's most Important leader. 
The BJP is now the party Advani created; with pop religion, 
and an emphasis on gestures over substance. But the 
strategy of aligning with the VHP has run into some 
difficulty. 


■ Miirll Manohar Joshl: Nice enough, but he has a 
problem. Large sections of the parliamentary party regard 
him as not being a terribly Inspiring leader and some even 
go so far as to suggest that he lacks the intellectual 
equipment required to formulate a vision Of India. 


A. 9 . VfllpMyaa: The great lost leader of the BJP. 
Vajpayee is still the only man at the upper levels of the BJP 
with views that would be acceptable (if only just) to the 
secuta^ain^ream- Though he is totally loyal to Advani in 

K tic, ft would be surpriaing if he approved of the party he 
led found basiixi its appeal on a medieval 
pn^cupation with a moisque. 


tal by Pakistani aingc^, ' 
Munni Bi^um; ' .C3^^ 
Pawar's pauiotism .$top& 
well short of Jagjtt aitoi 
Ghitra Singh. 


AtteitsIMiitr 

■ The visit by the Chine¬ 
se premier, Li Peng, 
didn 't just throw Delhi raffle 
out of gear. It also showed up 
government organisation for 
what it was. 

The scene was somewhat 
chaotic at the reception host¬ 
ed for Peng at Rashtiafati 
Bhavan. Two minutes 
before the ceremony was 
due to begin, it was discover¬ 
ed that Union minister B.* 
Shankaranand. who was one 
of the VIPs in attendance, 
didn’t have a chair to sit on. 
His security staff, of course, 
raised a .stink, and officers of 
the protocol department 
were sent .scurrying to procu¬ 
re a place for the invitee. 



HNidu-centriodawa vM.wera regarded es sl^ 
iotbe ^hjS^are ^ely iq keeping with 
palttw. 


B. SiHMrtairanand; but 
whqratfolalt? 

But worse was to follow. 
Defence minister Shared 
Pawar was running behind 
schedule and only arrived as 
the national anthem was,, 
about to t>e played. No soo¬ 
ner had Pawar got off hi.s caty' 
when the band swung Into 
Jana gana mma. Arid the 
poor Biinistet had, perforce, 
to stand at attention ni^i to' 
his vehicle. ' 

Only -when the strtdns 
the national anthem had died ' 
down did a considerably ; 
entbanassed Pawar, walk, 
inside. • ' : 























iout my nxmi? K. 

'ii cJT. S« my «11. ?|iorimn B1«..4L« 


■ ^^iQijac's Super sKaJw. Real neat. Ckecfc it out! 



-^ShaBmar Paints 
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That*s because, at UI we*re deeply committed to the protection of 
your btpsiness. Just as much as we're comfhitted to the protection 
^‘e'^hed possessions. Or your family. Or for that matter 
'f",^ien onth^nf around us. 

^^ih-. at .:>ut Z200 offices spanning India, yoe reach out ^nd help 
you in times of need. Call us... talk to us... weil help you step 
“i^ht into the future* 
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WTEDINDIA^ 
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